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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

INTERNATIONAL  RELIEF 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inform  the  House  this  morning  of 
the  government  of  Ontario's  contribution  to 
the  international  relief  program  for  Afghan 
refugees  in  Pakistan.  The  government  is 
contributing  $100,000  to  this  program 
through  the  Ontario  division  of  the  Cana- 
dian Red  Cross.  I  will  be  presenting  the 
cheque  this  morning  to  Red  Cross  represen- 
tative Mr.  Paul  Richards  who  is  in  the  gal- 
lery today  along  with  members  of  the 
Pakistani  community  in  Toronto. 

The  International  Red  Cross  Society  has 
launched  an  appeal  for  an  estimated  $10 
million  which  the  Pakistan  Red  Crescent 
Society  urgently  needs  to  accomplish  its 
part  of  the  refugee  relief  action.  It  is  esti- 
mated at  least  half  a  million  Afghans  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Pakistan  follow- 
ing the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  Soviet 
troops.  The  money  raised  will  be  used  by 
the  Red  Crescent  Society  to  provide  medical 
assistance  as  well  as  large  quantities  of 
medicine,  tents,  blankets,  clothing  and 
appliances. 

It  should  be  noted  the  Red  Cross  Society 
here  in  Ontario  is  also  helping  local  groups 
to  promote  fund-raising  campaigns  to  aid 
the  refugees.  In  fact,  a  major  rally  was  held 
by  these  groups  on  March  23.  I  had  the 
honour  of  attending  and  I  would  like  to 
commend  all  those  hardworking  people  of 
the  community  here  in  Toronto  for  the  tre- 
mendous job  they  are  doing  in  support  of  the 
refugees.  It  is  my  hope  the  government's  con- 
tribution will  fiurther  assist  the  valiant  relief 
operations  in  this  area. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

AID  TO  PENSIONERS 

Ml*.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Treasurer  which  requires,  by 
way    of    response,    basically    two    numbers. 


Friday,  April  25,  1980 

The  first  number  I  would  appreciate  receiv- 
ing from  the  Treasurer  is  the  amount  of 
money  the  government  expects  to  save  as 
a  consequence  of  the  new  pensioner  assist- 
ance which  it  has  announced,  the  money  it 
intends  to  save  by  giving  some  people  less. 
The  Treasurer  will  recall  that  some  people 
will  get  less  money.  How  much  will  that 
mean  to  the  government  as  a  consequence 
of  those  people  not  getting  as  much  as  they 
got  before? 

The  second  number  I  would  appreciate 
receiving  from  the  Treasurer  is  what  I 
asked  for  yesterday,  the  dollar  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  program  in  the  new  way, 
with  the  cheques  and  so  on,  as  opposed  to 
leaving  it  imder  the  previous  income  tax 
agreement  with  the  federal  government. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  told 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  yesterday,  the 
net  amount  change  was  $75  million  in  addi- 
tion. We  have  pointed  out  that  this  was  a 
combination  of  Ontario's  three  programs, 
that  is.  Gains,  tax  credit  and  sales  tax  credit. 
Within  that,  there  were  certain  people  who 
found  themselves  eligible  for  a  property  tax 
credit  who  were  not  paying  any.  We  have 
targeted  to  help  people  who  incur  the  ex- 
pense. We  then  assisted  those  people  who 
have  low  incomes  in  the  proper  way. 

When  one  adds  to  that  something  we  al- 
ready knew  before  we  started  working  on  our 
budget,  that  there  would  also  be  $35  per 
family  in  additional  assistance  from  the  federal 
government  level  for  low-income  people,  we 
can  safely  say  that  even  those  people  who 
will  now  get  $420  more  from  the  federal 
government,  plus  $240  from  us  per  year,  re- 
gardless of  property  tax  credits,  are  all  ahead 
on  that  basis. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  about  the  second 
number  I  asked  for? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  This  is  one  case  where 
the  member  is  quite  right.  It  will  cost  us 
more  to  administer  this  program.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Revenue  (Mr.  Maeck)  will  give  me 
those  details,  because  he  will  tell  me  what 
complement  is  required  to  do  it. 

One  of  the  things  government  is  created  for 
is  to  provide  services  to  its  people.  We  are 
providing  a  service  to  our  people  after  years 
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of  cutting  back  on  staff  because  we  believe 
paying  promptly  in  the  year  the  cost  is  in- 
curred, not  once  but  twice,  to  help  these 
people  stay  in  their  homes,  is  worth  some 
Ontario  money.  Many  people  have  appeared 
on  television  in  the  last  few  days  saying  they 
will  now  be  able  to  do  just  that  because  of 
Ontario's  program. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  question  is  how  much 
will  the  administration  cost?  It  is  a  straight 
question. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  member  has  not 
asked  a  straight  question  in  his  life  and  he 
knows  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  the 
Treasurer  is  allowed  to  answer  questions  any 
way  he  likes  or  not  answer  them.  I  will  re- 
peat both  questions,  because  they  request  very 
straight  numbers. 

Leaving  aside  the  federal  contribution,  in 
certain  instances- 
Mr.  Laughren:  The  member  is  being  repeti- 
tive. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  have  thought  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  would  be  interested 
to  know  how  much  the  government  is  going 
to  save  on  the  backs  of  the  poor  pensioners 
in  Ontario. 

I  am  asking  for  two  straightforward  num- 
bers. The  Treasurer  admits  that,  leaving  aside 
the  federal  contribution,  some  people  in  On- 
tario, for  whatever  reason,  will  get  less  from 
Ontario  under  the  new  program  than  they 
got  under  the  old  program. 

My  first  question  is,  how  much  will  Ontario 
save  as  a  consequence  of  giving  those  people 
less  under  the  new  program  than  they  would 
have  got  imder  the  old  program?  It  is  a 
straightforward  question,  for  a  number.  The 
second  question  is,  how  much  will  the  ad- 
ministration cost?  If  the  Treasurer  does  not 
know,  how  come  he  introduces  a  program 
without  knowing  what  the  cost  is? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  can  understand  why  the 
member  stuck  to  his  medical  career  rather 
than  a  financiid  career. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Personal  insults  are  no  re- 
placement for  an  answer. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  member  has  been 
dishing  them  out  for  a  long  time  and  he  does 
not  like  taking  them.  I  have  never  had  to  go 
after  anybody  in  this  House  before  him. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  asked  the  Treasurer  for  two 
numbers. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Any  time  a  government 
program  is  changed,  there  are  always  ups 
and  downs. 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  are  the  numbers?  That 
is  all  we  want. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  fact  remains,  in  toto, 
everyone  in  this  province  on  the  combination 
of  four  programs  will  be  doing  at  least  as 
well- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Not  from  the  Treasurer. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  member  criticizes 
us  by  specifically  targeting  property  tax.  He 
is  trying  to  take  that  out  of  a  package- 
Mr.  S.   Smith:   I  am  asking  the  Treasurer 
for  the  numbers. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  People  were  entitled  to 
get  it  who  were  not  paying  it  before.  Now 
they  are  not. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  I 
understood  from  the  motions  announced 
yesterday  that  the  Liberal  Party  wanted  an 
election  rather  than  to  give  these  benefits  to 
senior  citizens.  The  senior  citizens  need  them 
now. 

My  supplementary  question  to  the  Treasurer 
is  this:  I  understand  that  last  evening,  at  a 
time  when  most  of  us  had  left  this  House, 
the  Treasurer  made  a  major  concession  to  the 
member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Di  Santo),  who 
had  been  pressing  the  government  to  ensure 
that  senior  citizens  not  eligible  for  the  old 
age  supplement  would  be  eligible  for  the 
entire  amount  of  the  new  property  tax  credits 
and  other  benefits  announced  by  the  prov- 
ince for  senior  citizens.  Since  all  of  us  are 
now  together  in  the  House,  would  the  Treas- 
urer confirm  that  the  government  has  gone 
along  with  that  very  constructive  proposal  by 
the  member  for  Downsview,  which  will  bene- 
fit many  people  from  the  ethnic  commimities 
across  Ontario? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers opposite  are  very  quickly  trying  to  get 
the  credit  for  somethhig.  Let  me  go  through 
carefully  what  was  said  last  night. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick) 
was  listening  carefully.  I  always  have  ad- 
mired his  ability  to  look  at  the  law  and  the 
way  to  apply  it.  We  were  talking  of  this  in 
our  discussion  last  night  in  a  very  nonpolitical 
way,  simply  in  terms  of  how  to  help  a  group 
of  people  who,  by  definition,  are  not  currently 
eligible.  We  pointed  out  that  the  intent  of 
this  government,  if  we  can  find  a  practicable 
administrative  technique,  is  to  do  just  that. 

We  had  let  them  into  the  Ontario  tax 
credit  to  make  sure  that  they  remained  eli- 
gible for  the  basic  Ontario  programs,  but 
there  were  certain  problems  in  matching 
reciprocal  rights  without  negotiation  that 
could,  in  fact,  take  away  from  potential  Cana- 
dian  citizens   who  may   have   moved   some- 
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where  else  rights  they  might  have  got  through 

negotiations. 

10:10  a.m. 

We  needed  to  be  aware  of  that  kind  of 
thing  while  we  had  time  to  look  at  this  bill. 
I  said  I  was  quite  pleased  to  have  the  time 
between  now  and  the  time  the  bill  came  in  to 
look  at  those  ways  and  to  take  along  any 
suitable  amendments  at  that  time  that  met 
the  needs  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  that 
argument. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Would  the  Treasurer  not 
agree  that  the  people  who  are  going  to  get 
less  from  Ontario  are  the  people  who  have 
little  or  no  taxable  income  and  who  are  in 
low  rent  accommodation?  By  and  large,  that 
will  be  the  group  of  people  who  will  get  less 
from  Ontario  under  the  new  scheme. 

If  the  Treasurer  agrees  with  that— and  I'm 
sure  if  he  does  the  mathematics  he  will  see  it 
is  true— could  he  give  a  guarantee  in  this 
House  that  he  will  change  his  scheme  so 
those  people  who  are,  after  all,  among  the 
very  poorest  of  the  pensioners  in  Ontario  will 
not  receive  any  less  under  the  new  scheme 
than  they  would  have  received  under  the  old 
scheme? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  a  hard  time  get- 
ting it  through  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition's 
head  that  there  were  four  component  parts  to 
this  scheme,  and  the  total  of  those  parts  I  am 
told,  in  virtually  every  instance- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  In  total,  except  for  the 
federal. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I'm  sure  the  member  will 
find  where  I  am  wrong.  In  virtually  every  in- 
stance in  this  province  the  sum  total  of  all 
four  assistance  programs  wall  exceed"— 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Not  federal,  provincial. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  to  count  federal 
moves  in.  If  I  didn't,  the  member  would 
tell  me  I  was  throwing  away  money  with- 
out paying  any  attention.  Our  job  in  this 
province  is  to  work  with  federal  govern- 
ments, no  matter  what  their  stripe,  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  province,  and 
we're  doing  that. 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  have  a  sup- 
plementary question  of  the  Treasurer.  May 
I  ask— if  I  can  articulate  clearly  the  ques- 
tion the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  trying 
to  ask,  because  he  hasn't  got  the  guts  to 
say  he  opposes  this  scheme— if  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  If  I  heard  the  hon- 
ourable member  correctly,  that  is  not  par- 
liamentary language.  I  would  ask  him  to 
rephrase  his  comment. 


Mr.  Di  Santo:  I  withdraw  the  word.  I 
will  say  he  hasn't  got  the  courage  to  say 
openly  that  he  opposes  the  rebate  of  $500, 
for  which  we  have  been  fighting  for  a  long 
time. 

Can  I  ask  the  Treasurer  if  the  govern- 
ment, finally,  at  this  stage,  after  so  many 
studies  have  been  done,  can  imdertake  to 
propose  a  progressive  system  of  taxation 
which  will  remove  property  taxes? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  parts  of 
the  move  on  the  budget  were  progressive, 
parts  were  not  progressive.  I  think  that's 
understood.  Those  that  dealt  specifically 
wdth  dollar  for  dollar  payment  on  property 
taxes  and  the  sales  tax  credit  could  not  be 
called  progressive  in  the  economic  sense 
because,  in  fact,  there  wasn't  a  salary  offset 
against  them.  We  recognize  that,  but  we 
also  had  to  recognize  that  definitions  of 
income  don't  always  tell  one  the  real  eco- 
nomic state  of  human  beings  out  there. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Carry  on. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  they  don't.  On 
that  basis  we  should  all  live  on  $12,000  a 
year.  If  somebody  else  can  do  it,  why  can't 
I? 

Mr.  Laughren:  When  it  suits  his  purpose 
he  can  use  that  argument. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  do.  I  live  on  $9,500. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  What  does  he  do  with  the 
rest? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  invest  it  in  guaran- 
teed interest  certificates. 

The  fact  remains  that  a  number  of  senior 
citizens  have  moved  into  their  retirements 
living  in  homes  that  perhaps  were  up  to 
their  income  at  the  time  of  retirement  and 
have  found  inflation  catching  up  with  theni, 
and  really  have  an  attachment  to  their 
home.  Their  taxes,  admittedly,  are  higher 
than  for  somebody  else  who  was  not  living 
at  the  same  level.  They  have  been  caught 
in  the  web  of  inflation,  and  I  believe  they 
deserve  the  support  of  this  govenunent. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Is  that  monej',  the  $500, 
going  to  be  taxed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment? The  Treasiu-er  doesn't  even  know  if 
it  will.  He  doesn't  know. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  know  if  it  will 
be  taxed,  because  I  have  no  ability  to  read 
the  minds  of  the  federal  Liberal  govern- 
ment. They  change  the  rules  every  day  of 
the  week. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  call  on  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  Centre  for  a  new  question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  new  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  Premier— 
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Mr.   S.   Smith:    On   a  point  of  order,   Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  Leadler  of  the  Oppo- 
sition has  a  new  question  I  will  allow  him 
to  place  it. 

ASBESTOS  HAZARDS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  minis- 
ter may  have  heard  on  the  radio,  or  perhaps 
by  some  other  means,  about  the  memo 
written  in  1948  by  an  official  of  the  Johns- 
Manville  Canada  Incorporated,  a  man  who 
became  president  of  the  company,  saying 
there  was  known  to  be  evidence  of  asbestosis 
among  the  workers  of  that  company,  but  the 
policy  was  that  nothing  should  be  said  to  the 
workers  because  as  long  as  the  people  felt 
well  there  was  no  point  in  telling  them  of  this 
news.  It  might  depress  them.  It  might  cost 
tliem  the  benefit  of  having  experienced,  long- 
service  workers  at  the  company  and  so  on. 

Remembering  the  question  which  I  asked 
the  minister  and  which  he  and  I  then  dis- 
cussed privately  back  in  November  1978, 
when  evidence  appeared  in  the  United  States 
that  Johns-Manville  had  deliberately  withheld 
information  by  way  of  labelling  here  in  Can- 
ada when  they  were  already  forced  to  warn 
their  workers  in  the  United  States,  does  the 
minister  now  have  an  answer  to  the  question 
I  asked  him  back  then  as  to  whether  a  law- 
suit or  charges  of  negligence  should  be 
launched  against  that  company  for  withhold- 
ing information  from  the  workers  which  was 
very  important  to  their  health  and  wellbeing 
and,  in  fact,  to  their  lives? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  mem- 
ber knows  and  as  we  discussed,  under  the 
present  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  such  a 
suit  is  not  permitted.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in 
the  United  States.  I  know  this  is  a  question 
we  have  discussed  and  it  is  a  matter  that  I 
have  put  directly  to  Professor  Paul  Weiler  to 
consider  in  his  review  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  and  its  functioning.  I  think 
if  the  member  feels  strongly,  as  many  of  us 
do,  that  situations  where  there  has  been  a 
wrongdoing  deserve  that  there  be  a  remedy, 
then  he  s'hould  meet  with  Professor  Weiler 
and  discuss  this  with  him  too. 

As  to  whether  there  should  be  any  other 
sort  of  charge  laid,  I  would  suggest  the  mem- 
ber discuss  that  with  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  McMurtry). 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
may  I  ask  whether  the  minister  is  prepared  to 
recommend  certain  changes  which  would 
allow  an  action  to  be  taken  against  the  com- 
pany,  since  there  is  some  evidence  that  in- 


formation regarding  safety  was  deliberately 
withheld  in  the  full  knowledge  of  what  the 
possible  ramifications  of  that  withholding 
might  be?  Is  he  himself  prepared  to  recom- 
mend a  change  in  the  law  to  permit  such 
lawsuits,  if  they  are  not  now  permitted;  and 
can  he  say  whether  the  board  itself  can  take 
action  on  behalf  of  workers?  Would  he  ask 
the  Attorney  General  for  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  charges  of  criminal  negligence  could 
or  should  be  laid  in  this  instance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  With  regard  to  the  second 
part  of  the  question,  certainly  I  am  prepared 
to  discuss  it  with  the  Attorney  General,  As  to 
the  first  part  of  the  question,  the  member 
knows,  as  I  think  I  just  told  him,  I  am  equally 
as  concerned  as  he  is  about  the  fact  that  there 
may  be  in  society,  particularly  in  this  particu- 
lar issue,  a  wrong  that  has  not  got  a  remedy. 
That  is  a  matter  that  I  wiU  be  raising  with 
Professor  Weiler.  I  would  suggest,  since  I 
know  the  member  feels  strongly  about  it, 
that  he  do  so  too. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Since  a  lawsuit  would  probably  take  years, 
and  under  this  government  might  take  cen- 
turies if  we  take  the  example  of  Dow  Chemi- 
cal of  Canada  Limited,  would  the  Minister  of 
Labour  tell  the  House  whether  he  has  taken 
any  steps  to  accelerate  the  registry  of  former 
Johns-Manville  workers,  which  we  discussed 
in  this  House  last  week  and  which  we  dis- 
cussed in  this  House  many  times  before? 

Would  he  also  tell  the  House  whether  his 
ministry  has  now  brought  the  Canadian 
Chemical  Workers  Union  into  its  confidence 
in  order  to  have  its  assistance  and  support  in 
establishing  a  register  to  trace  the  workers 
who  were  exposed  to  asbestos  at  Johns-Man- 
viUe? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  last 
week  and  as  I  said  before,  surely  the  most 
obvious  place  to  look  for  a  register  of  workers 
is  to  look  at  the  employee  list  of  a  corporation. 
That  is  what  we  have  done.  We  have  gathered 
together  the  names  of  those  people  who  have 
been  employed  back  to  1950— it  may  be  a 
little  earlier  than  that— and  those  names  have 
now  been  checked  out  and  have  been  sent  to 
Statistics  Canada.  They  have  been  there  for 
some  six  months. 

As  soon  as  the  information  arrives  from 
Statistics  Canada,  I  have  instructed  my 
staff  to  sit  down  and  meet  with  the  union 
to  see  if  it  has  any  comments,  additions, 
suggestions  or  alterations  to  make.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  wide  and  open  discussion 
about  that  list. 
10:20  a.m. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  A  supplementary  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  minister  con- 
sider adding  to  that  list,  workers  in  plants 
that  used  asl>estos  in  the  manufacturing 
process,  such  as  BendLx  Eclipse  that  manu- 
factures brake  linings   and  so  forth? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  talked 
about  that  last  week  and  1  indicated  1 
would  discuss  that  with  my  staff  to  see  if  it 
was  possible  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister's  lack  of  ur- 
gency in  this  question  is  absolutely  incom- 
prehensible. If  Statistics  Canada  insists  on 
waiting  for  six  months  while  the  names  of 
workers  are  on  a  computer,  the  minister 
should  take  action.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minister  this:  Is  he  not  aware  that  in  the 
case  of  the  sinter  plant  workers  at  Inco 
Limited  in  Sudbury,  it  was  the  union  which 
had  to  take  the  initiative  and  many  namf^s 
were  not  on  the  company's  lists  imtil  they 
were  put  there  from  imion  records?  If  the)' 
were  able  to  be  helpful  in  that  situation, 
why  does  the  minister  not  call  in  the  union 
and  get  the  names  of  all  the  Johns-Manville 
workers,  using  union  as  well  as  company 
records? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  think  that  is  just  what 
I  said.  When  the  list  returns  we  will  sit 
down  with  the  union  and  if  it  has  any  alter- 
ations, additions  or  suggestions,  there  will 
he  no  problem  about  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why  doesn't  the  minister 
stop  defending  management  and  start  work- 
ing for  the  workers? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT  HEARINGS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Premier,  Mr.  Speaker.  On  Monday,  the  Pre- 
mier told  this  House  he  did  not  want  to  see 
a  resolution  on  the  boundaries  for  the  Nia- 
gara Escarpment  planning  area  until  the 
hearings  had  been  held  in  terms  of  the  local 
municipalities  and  the  people  affected.  Can 
the  Premier  tell  the  House  if  he  supjKirts 
the  ruling  the  hearing  oflBcer  brouight  down 
on  Wednesday  of  this  week  that  only  repre- 
sentations concerning  a  reduction  of  the 
planned  boundaries  were  in  order,  despite 
clear  indications  to  the  contrary  in  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Act,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  the  boundaries  in  the  proposed 
plans  have  not  been  subject  to  any  formal 
public  hearings? 

Does  the  Premier  support  the  hearing 
oflBcer,  who  was  restricting  any  representa- 
tions if  they  concerned  an  addition  to  the 
boundaries   and  was   only  prepared  to  hear 


representations    concerning    a    reduction    in 
the  boundaries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  make  any  judgement  as  to 
what  the  hearing  oflScer  is  saying.  I  was 
responding,  as  I  recall  it,  to  the  member  for 
Welland-Thorold  (Mr.  Swart)  who  was  rais- 
ing the  question  of  the  procedure.  That  is 
all  I  was  dealing  with  and  I  was  going  only 
by  memory,  because  he  was  calling  for  a 
resolution  of  the  House  which  would,  under 
the  act  as  I  recall  it,  establish  the  plan. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  hearing  is  to 
come  up  with  recommendations  which  would 
form  the  basis  for  a  resolution  in  this  House 
that  would  determine  the  plan.  What  the 
bearing  oflBcer  is  saying,  what  areas  he  feels 
he  can  or  cannot  deal  with,  surely  are  mat- 
ters for  him  to  consider.  It  is  not  a  matter 
for  me  to  pass  judgement  on. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  area  of  the  plan  within 
the  original  Niagara  Escarpment  planning 
area  has  been  reduced  from  2,000  square 
miles  to  about  742  square  miles,  or  about 
37  per  cent,  by  administrative  decree  which 
has  not  been  backed  up  by  orders  in  coun- 
cil tabled  in  this  House  since  1974.  Does 
the  Premier  not  feel  that  public  hearings 
about  the  proposed  plan  should  be  able  to 
hear  questions  when  people  think  the  area 
could  be  expanded  to  preserve  a  pait  of  that 
unique  natural  environment  and  should  not 
be  confined  to  reductions  in  the  planning 
area? 

Will  the  government  ensure  those  hear- 
ings are  open  to  that  kind  of  representation, 
or  is  the  Premier  intent  on  leaving  it  to 
members  of  this  caucus  or  interested  citi- 
zens to  do  the  government's  job  in  protect- 
ing the  Niagara  Escarpment  from  the  depre- 
dations of  developers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  to  go  back  in  my 
memory  very  briefly,  but,  subject  to  correc- 
tion, they  weren't  hearings  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  now  being  held.  We  debated  this  in 
this  House  and  I  don't  recall  what  the  mem- 
ber's colleagues  said  on  this  then,  but  my 
recollection  is  that  members  of  the  Liberal 
Party  were  leading  the  crusade  for  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  the  planning  area  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment. 

I  recall  the  discussion  here  in  the  House. 
My  recollection  is  that  the  commission  itself 
had  hearings— not  in  a  sense  of,  shall  we  say, 
a  legal  nature,  but  there  were  public  meet- 
ings in  all  areas  of  the  escarpment.  I  can 
recall  one  which  I  wasn't  able  to  attend  in 
Orangeville,  orchestrated  probably  by  a  couple 
of  members  opposite,  when  large  numbers— 
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Mr.  Hall:  Jack  Johnson  was  one  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  he  was  there.  But 
I  know  who  initiated  it. 

All  I  am  saying  to  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  is  that  in  terms  of  the  general  planning 
area  this  was  a  matter  of  some  public  debate. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  was  debated  here  in  this 
House.  The  commission  made  a  determination 
to  reduce,  for  the  purposes  of  moving  ahead 
with  what  will  ultimately  be  the  plan,  the 
size  of  the  planning  area.  I  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  to  the  honourable  mem- 
ber that  when  the  recommendations  come 
through  from  the  hearing  officer,  if  there  are 
some  areas  within  the  escarpment  which  some 
members  feel  should  be  included,  these  would 
be  proper  matters  for  discussion  here  in  the 
House. 

But  I  wouldn't  want  the  member  to  feel 
there  hasn't  been  some  public  debate  on  these 
issues  going  back  several  years.  I  can  recall 
them,  not  in  detail,  but  in  terms  of  public 
involvement.  I  can  recall  some  discussion  here 
in  the  House  about  them. 

Mr.  Swart:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker:  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Premier  if  he  would 
try  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  plan 
which  is  ultimately  going  to  come  back  and' 
the  planning  area.  According  to  the  act  the 
latter  must  be  established  by  this  Legisla- 
ture and  it  was  established  by  this  Legislature 
back  in  1974.  There  was  a  further  amendment 
made  in  1975.  Does  he  not  realize  that  act 
clearly  requires  that  if  there  be  a  change  in 
that  planning  area  it  must  come  before  this 
House?  If  this  is  the  case,  how  can  he  Justify 
the  fact  that  the  hearing  officer  is  limiting 
submissions  at  the  hearings  to  discussions  of 
an  area  which  is  only  37  per  cent  of  what  this 
Legislature  decided?  Shouldn't  it  be  the  full 
planning  area? 

In  view  of  this,  would  the  Premier  be  will- 
ing to  ask  the  Attorney  General  to  have  this 
matter  referred  to  court  so  that  it  can  be 
cleared  up  and  people  will  not  be  denied  then- 
rights  at  this  hearing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  we  have  to  he 
careful  with  the  termiaology.  The  member 
says  that  people  are  being  denied'  their  rights, 
but  I  think  the  point  he  is  making  is  that 
there  are  some  individuals  or  groups  who 
would  like  to  see  certain  properties  included 
—not  their  own  properties,  because  they  can 
voluntarily  do  that.  The  rights  I  think  we  are 
talking  about  are  the  rights  of  the  people  who 
have  property  within  the  planning  area. 

I  think  it  is  a  diflFerent  issue  when  certain 
groups  say,  "I  would  like  to  see  that  100 
acres  owned  by  John  Jones  included  in  the 
planning  area,"  even  though  John  Jones  may 


not  want  it  in  the  planning  area  and  even 
though  the  commission  may  not  recommend 
it  be  in  the  planning  area.  I  think  they  are 
two  separate  rights. 

I  would  defer  to  the  member  for  Riverdale 
(Mr.  Renwick),  who  always  gives  us  good 
legal  advice,  but  I  think  there  is  a  distinction. 
I  don't  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  rights  in 
the  sense  of  rights  of  ownership— which  is  a 
part  of  this  great  discussion  going  on  before 
the  hearing  officer— are  being  negatively  de- 
nied ia  terms  of  not  having  a  chance  to  be 
heard. 

That  is  diflFerent  from  a  group,  say,  in  the 
town  of  Caledon,  which  is  outside  die  plan- 
nmg  area,  wanting  to  come  before  the  hear- 
ing officer  and  say:  "So-and-so's  property 
should  be  included  in  that  area,"  when  they 
aren't  owners  of  the  property.  That  is  a  dif- 
ferent right  in  my  humble  opinion. 

The  law  officers  who  have  advised  us  on 
this  process  say  that  what  is  being  done  is 
consistent  with  what  is  required  in  the  act. 
If  this  turns  out  not  to  be  the  case,  of  course 
I  am  prepared  to  listen  to  any  such  argument. 
But  that  is  the  advice  we  had.  I  think  most 
members  would  acknowledge  the  hearing  offi- 
cer is  a  man  of  some  considerable  experience. 
I  don't  think  the  honourable  member  is  sug- 
gesting he  isn't  competent  to  conduct  these 
hearings.  I  wouldn't  say  diat. 

SALE  OF  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  new  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation.  Has  the 
government  studied  the  very  serious  implica- 
tions of  the  proposed  sale  of  Macmillan  Com- 
pany of  Canada  Limited  to  Gage  Publishing 
Limited?  In  particular,  has  it  considered  that 
this  sale  will  destroy  Macmillan's  contribution 
to  general  publishing  in  the  country  and  also 
its  service  in  providing  a  distribution  net- 
work for  small  publishers  in  Canada?  What 
action  does  the  government  intend  to  take? 
10:30  a.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  very  actively  studying  this  possibility.  I 
am  meeting  with  Macmillan  on  Monday,  and 
I  can  report  further  following  those  discus- 
sions. 

(Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  If  the  minis- 
ter intends  to  meet  with  Macmillan  on 
Monday,  is  the  government  prepared  to 
ascertain  fromi  Maclean-Hunter  Limited  what 
other  oflFers  were  made  for  Macmillan  be- 
sides the  oflFer  from  Gage,  and  whether  any 
of  those  oflFers  would  have  entailed  main- 
taiaing  the  general  publishing  of  Macmillan 
which   has   such   a   distinguished   history   in 
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this  country.  Is  the  government  prepared  to 
participate  financially  if  another  group  is 
prepared  to  keep  the  services  of  Macmillan 
both  in  terms  of  the  general  publishing  list 
and  also  in  providing  distribution  facilities 
for  small  publishers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  am  not  prepared  to 
make  any  specific  promises  as  to  what  we 
will  or  will  not  be  doing.  I  will  be  reporting 
to  the  House  following  our  meetings. 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Final  supplementary: 
Mr.  Speaker:  Obviously,  the  honourable 
minister  has  said  he  is  not  prepared  to  say 
anything  further  until  he  1ms  had  the  meet- 
ing, and  perhaps  when  he  does  report  back 
to  the  House  there  wdll  be  an  opportunity 
for  further  questioning. 

BUDGETARY  DEFICIT 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  to  the  Premier  in  the  absence  of 
the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller).  I  refer  him 
to  page  18  of  the  budget,  where  it  says: 
"Also,  part  of  this  enriched  package  was 
transferred  in  advance  of  the  normal  sched- 
ule, as  part  of  the  pro^ance's  1979-80  spend- 
ing, to  reduce,  if  not  eliminiate,  the  need  for 
local  governments  to  engage  in  sihort-term 
financing." 

Would  the  Premier  agree  with  me  that  in 
fact  what  hai>pened  was  the  provinlce  prepaid 
about  $200  million  of  legitimate  expenses, 
under  at  least  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles,  that  would  normally  have  been 
incurred  in  the  fiscal  year  1980,  so  that  it 
wtmld  api)ear  the  deficit  was  less?  Would  he 
agree,  in  fact,  his  deficit  is  about  $200  mil- 
lion higher  than  shown  in  the  budget  and 
that  brings  his  net  cash  requirements  to  an 
aistounding  150  per  cent  increase  this  year? 
Would  the  Premier  agree  with  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Does  the  Premier  under- 
stand the  matter,  for  a  start,  because  he 
obviously  does  not.  Would  he  look  into  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  asks  me  if 
I  understand  it  and  then  makes  the  state- 
ment that  I  don't.  Why  would  he  ask  me  if 
I  understand? 

(Mr.  Peterson:  I  want  to  keep  the  Premier 
of  this  province  from  perjuring  himself  in 
this  House,  and  I  want  to  assist  him  so  he 
won't  say  something  he  regrets. 

Would  the  Premier  look  into  this  matter 
and  have  his  Treasurer  or  himself  report  back 
on  Monday  about  how,  in  fact,  these  figures 
have  been  obfuscated  and  what  the  real 
deficit,   according  to   generally  accepted  ac- 


counting principles,  is  this  year,  because  it  is 
much  higher  than  he  has  fihown? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sure  the  Treasurer 
will  be  delighted  to  deal  with  that.  The 
honourable  member,  who  I  assume  iwill  lead 
off  the  very  constructive  debate  on  Mond^ay, 
can  make  these  observations.  He  might  also, 
at  the  same  time,  say  that  we  should  not 
have  preflowed  to  the  municipalities  and  to 
the  school  boards  of  this  province  funding 
which  reduces  their  interest  costs  which,  in 
turn,  savers  the  taxpayers  of  this  Iprovince 
money. 

If  he  wants  to  make  that  statement  and 
say,  **This  is  the  official  position  of  the 
Liberal  Party,"  on  Thursday  evening  when  he 
attempts  to  defeat  the  government,  that  will 
deprive  the  senior  citizens  of  their  astsistance, 
and  deprive  small  business  of  their  assistance, 
and  all  of  those  things  in  the  budget  he 
wants  to  terminate.  If  he  wants  to  foiice  the 
people  of  this  province  into  an  election, 
Iplease  make  those  observations  very  clear 
on  Monday  so  that  we  vdll  know  exactly  his 
position  on  Thursday  night  at  10:30. 

Mr.  Peterson:  If  the  Premier  wants  to 
take  the  position  that  he  wants  to  cook  the 
books  to  put  a  better  face  on  a  dismal 
position,  then  that  is  his  prerogative.  He  can 
take  that  position  to  the  people  of  the 
province,  too. 

ECONOMIC  PROSPECTS 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism, in  the  absence  di  the  Treasurer  who  I 
know  would  like  to  be  there. 

Has  the  minister  seen  the  Conference 
Board  in  Canada's  latest  figures  for  Ontario, 
released  yesterday,  which  show  that  rather 
than  the  0.3  i>er  cent  growth  the  Treasurer 
predicted,  we  may  very  well  have  a  negative 
growth  rate  of  0.6  per  cent  in  Ontario  this 
year,  one  of  only  two  provinces  in  Canada  to 
have  a  negative  growth  rate? 

If  he  has  seen  that,  or  even  if  he  hasn't  seen 
it  now  that  he  is  aware  of  it,  does  the  minis- 
ter agree  with  the  optimism  of  the  Treasurer 
that  investment  plans  by  manufacturing  are 
going  to  be  up  some  40  per  cent  this  year? 
If  that  is  true,  following  his  slide  show  on 
mining  machinery  last  year,  can  he  give  us 
any  assurances  that  one  of  the  manufacturing 
sectors  in  which  there  will  be  significant  in- 
vestment vdU  be  mining  machinery  so  that 
we  can  get  on  with  building  that  very  im- 
portant sector? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
member  well  knows,  mining  machinery  and 
pulp  and  paper  machinery  are  both  sectors 
we  have  been  paying  some  special  attention 
to  over  tlie  last  period  of  time.  Specifically, 
mining  machinery  is  an  area  to  which  we  will 
be  giving  some  special  attention  in  the  cur- 
rent year. 

The  first  part  of  the  question  related  to 
the  Conference  Board's  projections  for  the 
economy  over  the  next  little  while.  May  I  say 
that  a  lot  of  reference  over  the  last  several 
months  in  terms  of  the  future  for  this  prov- 
ince has  come  out  of  the  now-famous  De- 
partment of  Regional  Economic  Expansion 
study  which  everyone  is  saying  indicated 
om*  economy  is  in  bad  shape.  I  think  it  would 
be  relevant  to  look  at  what  it  said,  in 
answer  to  the  member's  question.  To  quote 
directly  from  the  DREE  study:  "Real  domes- 
tic growth  in  the  present  year  in  Ontario 
will  approximate  the  three  per  cent  level 
experienced  during  1977  and  1978.  In  the 
early  1980s,  however,  it  is  expected  that  this 
level  of  growth  could  conceivably  rise  to 
the  five  to  5.5  per  cent  range."  That's  from 
the  very  same  DREE  study  about  which  the 
Cassandras  of  this  Legislature  have  been 
walking  around  the  province  saying  DREE 
says  the  economic  projections  for  this  prov- 
ince are  very  poor. 

I  mi^t  continue  to  read  out  of  the  DREE 
report:  "The  manufacturing  base  is  also  far 
more  diversified  than  in  any  other  province. 
As  well  as  the  more  traditional  resource- 
based  industries,  Ontario  has  a  number  of 
somewhat  more  sophisticated  types  of  manu- 
facturing, such  as  electronics,  electrical  prod- 
ucts, machinery,  chemicals  and  aerospace 
products.  In  addition,  no  individual  industry 
is  particularly  dominant.  The  industrial  struc- 
ture and  urbanization  in  Ontario  have  result- 
ed in  a  large  pool  of  skilled  labour.  Acces- 
sibility to  excellent  education  facihties  pro- 
vide a  base  for  future  skills  development, 
although  some  short-term  adjustments  as  to 
type  of  training  necessary  may  be  required. 
Domestically,    the    outlook    has    improved"- 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
honoiu-able  minister  that  reading  at  length 
from  documents  is  not  permitted  during  de- 
bates or  in  question  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
point  is  that  I  could  read  at  length  from  the 
DREE  report  outlining  the  excellent  pros- 
pects during  the  1980s— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Not  in  question  period,  you 
won't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  quite  agree;  I  have 
to  read  at  length  because  my  friends  across 


the  floor  will  not  read  these  parts  of  the 
DREE  report  publicly  or  privately. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Obviously,  the  minister  was 
going  to  read  that  no  matter  vv^hat  the  ques- 
tion was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Some  members  read  the 
question  no  matter  what  is  in  it  to  read. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Don't  interject.  Since  one 
of  the  sectors  of  the  Ontario  economy  that  is 
predicted  to  have  very  buoyant  growth  this 
year  is  the  mining  industry,  and  since  we 
import  73  per  cent  6f  our  mining  machinery, 
even  though  we  are  number  two  in  the  world 
in  the  production  of  minerals,  is  the  minister 
prepared  to  say  what  action  he  is  going  to 
take,  because  there  is  a  potential  10,000  jobs 
at  stake  here,  to  ensure  that  this  is  reversed 
and  that  we  start  producing  our  ovra  mining 
machinery  in  Ontario  so  ^at  we  can  have 
diversified  growth  and  a  real  shot  in  the  arm 
for  northern  Ontario  communities  where 
those  mining  machinery  complexes  could  be 
located?  What  is  he  going  to  do  or  is  he  just 
going  to  continue  to  sit  on  the  sidelines? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  believe  the  member 
himself  has  indicated  over  the  last  little  while 
that  there  is  at  least  some  indication  that  this 
government  is  moving  in  that  area,  and  our 
manufacturing  shows  have  been  some  indica- 
tion that  we  are  moving  in  that  area. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  too  tbat  one  of  the 
ways  in  Which  governments  can  lever  that 
sort  of  investment  is  by  way  of  the  support 
we  have  given  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
which  will  create— 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  about  mining  ma- 
chinery? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Perhaps  the  member 
will  allow  me  to  answer  the  question.  In 
terms  of  creating  a  domestic  market  foi 
mining  machinery,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  member  would  approve  of 
the  same  kind  of  support  we  have  arranged 
for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  its 
enormous  offshoot  in  terms  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  machinery  industry,  which  will  ap- 
proach the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

10:40  p.m. 

May  I  say  specifically  in  answer  to  the 
question  that  we  are  now  woi'king  on  the 
kinds  of  things  we  dan  do  to  further  stimu- 
late the  mining  machinery  industry,  and  over 
time  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  frnther  to 
the  House.  I  say  to  the  honourable  member, 
I  do  not  think  the  solution  is  easy.  I  do  not 
think  the  solution  is  the  kind  that  he  has 
proposed  on  earlier  occasions,  that  the  gov- 
ernment go  into  the  industry.  If  we  conclude 
that  it  is  diflScult  or  impossible  to  do  very 
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much  in  the  industry,  then  I  will  be  honest 
enough  to  report  that  to  the  House  as  well. 
In  any  case,  the  Ministry  di  Northern  Affairs 
and  ourselves  are  working  on  that  very  issue 
and  we  can  discuss  it. 

INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  McKessock:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Premier.  In  view  of  the  fact  there 
is  nothing  in  the  budget  for  farmers,  I  have 
been  asked  to  find  out  why  the  Premier  has 
changed  his  mind  since  he  made  his  state- 
ment in  February  to  the  Ontario  Plowmen's 
Association: 

"The  agricultural  industry  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  of  any  sector,  with  the  result 
any  investment  in  the  industry  has  a  sub- 
stantial effect  on  the  entire  economy.  Each 
dollar  increase  in  food  prodliction  in  Ontario 
leads  to  a  further  $2.50  of  aggregate  economic 
activity  in  the  province.  As  well,  due  to  the 
strong  multiplier  eflFect  when  we  replace 
$5,000  of  crude  imports  with  domestic  pro- 
duction, we  generate  one  additional  job  in  the 
province.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  is  so  deeply  committed  to 
working  with  the  farmers  to  ensure  the  vi- 
brancy of  this  ministry  and  encourage  its  ex- 
pansion?" 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  that  a  question? 

Mr.  McKessock:  My  question  is,  does  that 
same  dollar  the  Premier  was  talking  about  in 
February  still  not  turn  into  $2.50  in  the  agri- 
cultural business,  and  why  has  he  changed 
his  mind  in  this  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
the  honourable  member  not  only  read  my 
statement,  but  also  read  it  into  the  record  of 
this  House.  I  am  sure  he  will  distribute  it  to 
all  his  constituents,  noting  the  authorship  and 
not  trying  to  claim  it  for  himself.  From  our 
point  of  view,  w'hat  I  said  in  February  is  just 
as  accurate  and  relevant  today  as  it  was  then. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Does  the  Premier  realize 
that,  if  we  do  not  give  the  farmers  immediate 
assistance  with  the  interest  rates,  not  only  are 
we  going  to  lose  some  farmers  in  Ontario,  but 
we  are  also  going  to  lose  their  production  to 
other  provinces  in  Canada  which  are  giving 
that  assistance?  In  fact,  there  are  buyers 
going  around  Ontario  right  now  buying  beef 
cows  for  British  Columbia  and  Quebec. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon- 
oiurable  member  had  not  done  me  the  great 
service  of  reading  my  speech  in  the  first  part 
of  this  question,  and  if  he  had  asked  the 
second  part  of  the  question  first,  I  would  have 
understood  it. 

If  he  listened  carefully  to  what  the  Treas- 
urer (Mr.   F.   S.   Miller)  said  yesterday,   and 


I  am  sure  he  did,  that  question  has  already 
been  answered.  I  cannot  add  anything  to 
what  was  said  in  this  House  yesterday. 

TORONTO  CONVENTION  CENTRE 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism. 

Now  that  Metropolitan  Toronto  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  construction  of  a  conven- 
tion centre,  and  given  the  fact  he  said  on 
several  occasions  that  the  province  was  will- 
ing to  contribute  to  the  construction  of  a 
convention  centre,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it 
would  generate  10,000  jobs  in  the  service  in- 
dustry, can  the  minister  tell  us  whether  the 
provincial  government  has  come  to  a  deter- 
mination and  at  what  stage  he  will  be  making 
an  announcement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
reviewing  the  current  situation  with  the 
federal  government  because  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  we  would  hope  part  of  the  shortfall, 
which  now  is  about  $15  million  or  $16  million, 
might  be  picked  up  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. We  also  have  some  concern  as  to 
whether  the  federal  government  is  going  to 
honour  the  commitment  made  by  the  previous 
Conservative  administration  to  give  some  sup- 
port to  the  centre.  Once  we  firm  up  the  posi- 
tion of  the  federal  government  on  both  those 
counts,  we  will  be  determining  the  level  of 
our  commitment.  I  can  assure  the  honourable 
member  that  our  commitment  will  be  no  less 
than  one  third  of  the  capital  cost  of  that 
structure. 

I  would  also  remind  the  member  that 
this  government  takes  some  pride  in  the  fact 
that  a  year  ago  a  $72-miIlion  convention 
centre  was  still  a  dlream.  We  have  taken  it 
from  that  stage  to  the  stage  at  which  we 
are  $15  million  or  $16  milHon  short  on  a 
$70-million  or  $72-milIion  structure;  so  we 
are  pretty  close  to  home.  After  further 
meetings  with  the  federal  government,  we 
will  have  a  statement  to  make  to  the  House. 
That  should  not  be  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks  from  today. 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Since  we  have  a  situation 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  in  Ontario 
where  unemployment  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry is  30.3  per  cent  and  the  new  centre 
will  create,  according  to  the  consultants 
report,  1,100  jobs,  does  the  minister  not 
think  this  should  be  treated  as  a  matter  of 
urgency  because,  since  there  are  no  other 
major  projects  under  construction  or  under 
way,  especially  in  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
this  could  alleviate  the  situation  in  the  con- 
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struction  industry,  which  has  no  bright  pros- 
pects for  the  imanediate  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
treated  this  as  a  matter  of  urgency.  I  have 
been  to  Ottawa  several  times  on  the  matter. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  Metro  chairman  on 
several  occasions.  I  have  been  woi^king  hard 
on  this  situation.  In  fairness  to  the  federal 
government,  certain  events  occurred  last 
December  which  brought  its  degree  of  par- 
ticipation into  question  for  three  or  four 
months.  Now  it  is  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
it  once  again.  This  government  has  always 
treated  that  as  a  matter  of  urgency. 

SALES  TAX  EXEMPTION 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Revenue,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recog- 
nize that  he  collects  the  funds  rather  than 
initiates  the  budget.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
minister  is  aware,  at  the  present  time  there 
is  a  sales  tax  exemption  on  shoes  costing  up 
to  $30.  Inflation  has  ajffected  tremendously 
the  price  of  shoes,  and  particularly  the  price 
of  leather  in  recent  years.  The  children  who 
were  largely  favoured  through  this  are  now 
not  favoured  because  of  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  shoes.  Have  the  minister  and  his 
colleague  the  Treasurer  given  consideration 
to  raising  this  exemption  significantly  so  that 
the  sales  tax  does  not  apply  to  shoes  costing 
up  to  say,  $50? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  considered  the  matter.  I  have  had 
many  letters  on  this  subject  as,  I  am  sure, 
the  Treasurer  has.  But  it  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  sales  tax  exemption  on  shoes 
was  introduced  primarily  for  children,  and 
not  for  adults.  There  has  been  some  corre- 
spondence regarding  the  matter  of  safety 
boots  and  so  on  going  up  in  price.  Members 
will  recall  that  last  year  the  federal  govern- 
ment increased  the  amount  of  deductions 
that  could  be  made  from  income  tax  to 
cover  such  situations. 

The  member  is  right  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
policy  usually  decided  finally  by  the  Treas- 
urer, but  it  has  been  considered.  Nothing  has 
been  done  yet. 

Mr.  Philip:  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  minister 
not  considered  some  of  the  points  made  in 
the  letter  I  sent  him  a  couple  of  months  ago 
on  this  topic?  Ottawa's  shoe  merchants  are 
losing  a  considei'able  amount  of  business  to 
Quebec,  which  has  a  higher  ceiling.  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  also  losing  sales  to  foreign 
manufacturers  who  bring  in  children's  and 
other  shoes  at  just  under  the  $30  mark  whidi 
are  more  comi)etitive  When  i)eoi)ile  consider 


they  have  to  add  the  sales  tax  on  top  of  that 
in  buying  the  Canadian  shoe  that  frequently 
comes  in  at  just  over  $30? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Spedcer,  that  matter 
is  also  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Minis- 
ter of  Revenue  has  indicated  to  this  House 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  policy  he  is  not  prepared 
to  change,  could  he  explain  why  this  niggard- 
ly, tight-fisted,  anti-consumer  attitude  with 
respect  to  children's  shoes  obtains  at  so  late 
a  day?  Can  he  explain  or  try  to  justify  and 
defend  this  jxjsture? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
talking  here  about  children's  shoes,  and  not 
about  adults'  shoes.  That  was  the  whole 
thrust  of  the  regulation,  and  I  think  it  is  still 
possible  in  this  day  to  buy  children's  shoes 
for  less  than  $30. 

POLICE  USE  OF  FIREARMS 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Solicitor  General.  Is  the  min- 
ister aware  of  the  forensic  evidence  presented 
at  the  Petrolia  inquest  into  the  shooting  of 
Doug  Powell  by  a  policeman,  which  evi- 
dence states  that  powder  bums  and  residue 
on  tissue  taken  from  Powell's  forehead  after 
he  died  March  4  indicated  the  gun  must  have 
been  touching  his  forehead?  In  view  of  that, 
can  the  minister  explain  how  the  coroner 
could  have  ruled  the  shooting  accidental  when 
there  was  clear  evidence  from  Edward  Ander- 
son of  the  Centre  for  Forensic  Science  that 
the  gun  was  touching  the  victim's  forehead? 
10:50  a.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  of  that  evidence.  I  am  also  advised 
that  it  was  not  the  coroner  who  ruled  that 
the  shooting  was  accidental,  but  a  coroner's 
jury,  a  jury  of  citizens  who  heard  all  the 
evidence. 

I  know  there  is  some  degree  of  interest  in 
the  whole  matter,  which  is  imderstandable, 
and  I  certainly  will  review  the  totality  of  the 
evidence  given  at  the  inquest.  I  am  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  local  coroner's  jury  that 
heard  the  evidence  came  to  that  conclusion. 
I  am  not  in  the  position  to  comment  further 
on  the  verdict  in  this  respect,  at  least  not  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  I  am  sure  the  minister  is 
going  to  make  a  public  statement  in  the 
Legislature  after  reviewing  the  evidence. 

Would  the  minister  immediately  table  the 
terms  of  reference  given  to  Judge  Greenwood 
for  his  study  of  the  police  use  of  firearms, 
and  will  he  assure  the  House  that  this  study 
will  focus  not  only  on  the  use  of  firearms,  but 
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also  on  the  measures  to  avoid  the  resort  to 
firearms  wherever  feasible? 

Mr.  Speaker:  How  do  you  connect  this 
question  with  your  original  question? 

Mr.  Lupusella:  There  was  a  sliooting  in- 
volved, Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  heard  the  part  of 
the  question  relating  to  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence, and  I  will  table  the  terms  of  reference. 
I  did  not  hear  the  last  part  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  If  I  might,  I  would  like  to 
repeat  the  last  part  of  my  question.  Will  the 
minister  assure  the  House  that  this  study  will 
focus  not  only  on  the  use  of  firearms,  but 
also  on  meaisures  to  avoid  the  resort  to  fire- 
arms wherever  feasible? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  am  sorry;  I  just 
do  not  understand  the  second  part  of  the 
question. 

CANCER  INCIDENCE 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Is  the 
minister  aware  of  the  high  and  above-average 
incidence  of  cancer  among  employees  in  the 
United  States  who  are  working  in  wood- 
shops  and  furniture  shops,  or  who  are  pre- 
paring full-scale  automobile  mockups  out  of 
plastics,  wood  and  glass  fibres?  If  the  minis- 
ter is  aware  of  this  potential  health  hazard, 
would  he  find  out  if  employees  in  Ontario 
industries,  such  as  fumitiu-e,  toys,  mold  shops 
and  so  forth,  are  subject  to  this  same  hazard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
aware  of  that  for  a  short  time  and  have 
asked  my  stafi^  to  look  into  it  as  a  matter 
that  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  In  the  meantime,  Avould 
the  Minister  of  Labour  suggest  that  some 
type  of  protective  device  be  used  by  the 
employees  so  that,  if  he  finds  there  is  a  real 
hazard,  the  hazard  is  not  exaggerated  as  a 
result  of  not  taking  protective  measures  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  will  be  glad  to  review 
that  matter  with  my  staflF. 

UPGRADING  OF  RESIDUAL  OIL 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Energy;  it  relates  to  a  speech 
he  made  yesterday  at  the  Ontario  Paint  Asso- 
ciation in  which  he  repeated  the  govern- 
ment's desire  to  see  upgrading  of  the  resi- 
dual heavy  oil  left  over  from  Ontario's 
refineries. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  minister 
meant  to  imply  when  he  suggested  the  gov- 
ernment wag  intereisted  in  seeing  the  con- 
struction of   a   new  heavy  oil  refinery   and 


went  on  to  say,  "We  are  pressing  alhead  with 
tliis  initiative  in  conjunction  with  industry." 
Does  diis  suggest  we  will  see  a  government 
grant  to  have  the  establisihment  of  a  heavy 
oil  refinery  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Not  necessarily,  Mr. 
Speaker.  There  are  discussions  with  industry 
now  with  respect  to  the  economic  advan- 
tages of  this  type  of  facility.  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  at  this  stage  that  it  might  require 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  grant,  aldiough  the 
feasibility  studies  are  not  yet  complete. 

The  principle  of  extracting  more  product 
out  of  a  barrel  of  oil  has  to  be  a  very  high 
priority  now,  when  one  thinks  of  the  large 
exports  of  residual  oil  from  this  country  at 
the  moment.  Once  these  studies  are  oomr 
pleted  and  we  have  a  better  idlea  with 
respect  to  the  industry  interest,  then  per- 
haps we  can  make  a  further  report  with 
respect  to  our  progress. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  While  we  can  all  suppvort 
the  principle  of  getting  more  useful  prod- 
ucts out  of  each  barrel  of  oil,  I  hope  the 
minister  will  also  bear  in  mind  the  principle 
that  there  had  better  be  a  pretty  darned 
good  reason  before  we  give  government 
grants  to  the  likes  of  Exxon,  Texaco,  BP, 
Shell  and  Gulf  these  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  understand,  and  I 
repeat  that  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  they 
would  require  that  type  of  support,  although 
that  would  depend  on  the  outcome  of  those 
studies. 

MANPOWER  STRATEGY 

Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is  to  the  Premier.  Mindful  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  now  responsible  for  a  jurisdiction  that 
has  157,000  young  i>eople  unemployed,  and 
mindful  that  the  government  is  oomimitted 
positively  to  nuclear  ix)wer,  what  specific 
manpower  strategies  is  the  Premier  under- 
taking to  ensure  that  there  will  be  a  maxima 
ized  opportunity  for  the  igraduates  of 
Ontario  school  systems  to  take  advantage  of 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  jobs  which 
exist  in  that  particular  sector  and  which, 
over  these  past  20  years,  have  been  fitted 
to  a  large  degree  by  imported  foreign  re- 
cruits? What  are  the  manpower  strategies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  what  this  business  of  foreign  man- 
power recruits  means. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  It  means  the  government 
is  bringing  them  in  instead  of  training  them 
itself.  It  is  that  simple. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  trying 
to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  We  are  just  trying  to  help 
the  Premier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  vi^ould  like  to  make 
one  or  two  observations.  I  was  delighted  to 
see  the  honourable  member  at  the  dinner 
last  night  where  I  had  a  <?hance  to  talk  to 
him. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  Premier  is  not  answer- 
ing the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  his  member 
asked  me  about  our  commitment  to  nuclear 
power.  I  was  delighted  to  see  him  there 
last  night  where  I  restated  this  commitment. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  dbes  that  have  to  do 
with  the  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  does  that  have  to  do 
with  manpower? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  great  respect,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  question  had  to  do  with  the 
member  for  Renfrew  North's  statement  that 
the  nuclear  industry  was  a  great  plus;  that 
it  was  going  to  stay  and  it  would  provide 
opportunities  for  employment.  That  was  a 
part  of  the  question  because  he  stated  it. 
I  have  to  say  I  am  encouraged,  because  the 
Liberal  Party  has  not  always  been  as  com- 
mitted to  that.  The  leader  has  had  his 
people  being  critical  of  the  nuclear  industry 
over  this  past  two  or  three  years.  I  think 
that  was  a  part  of  the  question,  and  I  am 
very  encouraged. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Premier 
has  not  addressed  the  question.  Would  you 
call  him  to  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  the  camera  is 
not  focused  upon  him  at  the  moment.  He 
need  not  bother  to  act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  Premier  answer  the 
question  from  the  member  for  Renfrew 
North,  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  state,  after  some  20  years  of  experience 
in  this  jurisdiction  that  90  per  cent  or  more 
of  Ontario  Hydro  employees  brought  into  the 
system— and  this  applies  to  those  people  in  the 
private  sector  who  have  been  part  of  the 
nuclear  industry  growth  here  in  this  province 
too— have  come  from  vdthin  this  province.  If 
there  is  a  degree  of  security  for  the  nuclear 
industry,  which  will  have  to  depend  on  our 
ability  as  a  country,  and  not  just  as  a  prov- 
ince, for  the  export  of  that  technology,  it  is 
also  fundamental  to  the  growth,  sustenance 


and  stability  of  that  industry  that  we  have  the 
capacity  to  train  the  people  who  will  be  a 
part  of  it. 

I  say  to  the  honourable  member,  however, 
it  is  strange  to  me  to  hear  him  make  that 
sort  of  observation  when  I  have  sensed  an 
ambivalence  and  a  contradiction  by  his  party 
for  a  period  of  time  as  to  its  commitment  to 
the  nuclear  industry,  whether  for  export  or 
for  internal  use.  I  say  that  very  objectively. 

11  a.m. 

Mr.  Conway:  Since  my  principal  concern 
and  surely  that  of  all  members  is  that  our 
nuclear  power  program  maximize  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  deployment  of  Ontarians  at  a 
time  when  so  many— 157,000— are  imemployed, 
and  in  the  youth  sector  particularly,  I  want 
to  know  what  are  the  specific  manpower 
strategies  by  means  of  which  this  government 
at  this  time  is  addressing  that  situation.  Are 
there  any? 

As  a  former  Minister  of  Education  and  as 
the  current  Premier,  has  he  undertaken  any 
discussions  with  his  government's  Minister  of 
Labour  to  deal  with  the  public  complaints 
that  Hydro  has  made  in  my  area  and  else- 
where that  our  immigration  restrictions  are 
making  its  recruitment  job  very  difficult  these 
days?  Is  that  not  something  about  which  this 
jurisdiction— he  and  his  government,  wdth 
more  than  25  years  of  commitment— should 
be  very  concerned',  if  not  ashamed?  Have 
there  been  those  discussions  with  the  utility? 
Has  the  Premier  had  those  kinds  of  discus- 
sions with  the  Minister  of  Labour?  What  are 
the  strategies,  and  can  he  indicate  to  this 
House  at  this  time  by  indicating  more  speci- 
fically what  those  strategies  might  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Without  once  again  pro- 
voking the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  would 
make  one  or  two  observations  in  very  brief 
terms.  There  are  two  aspects  to  it.  One  is 
the  domestic  part  of  the  industry;  that  is,  the 
nuclear  industry  that  develops  the  apparatus, 
the  machinery,  used  by  Ontario  Hydro.  There 
is  also  the  need  of  Ontario  Hydro  for  the 
skill  training  or  the  expertise  in  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  their  own  facilities. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  private 
sector,  the  people  who  are  in  the  manufactur- 
ing part  of  the  industry,  have  been  able  to 
satisfy  their  needs,  by  and  large.  I  think  it  is 
also  fair  to  state,  when  one  sets  aside  for  the 
short  period,  say,  of  construction,  where  we 
have  had  shortages  in  terms  of  some  of  the 
skills  required  in  the  construction  of  some  of 
these  facilities,  these  have  been  a  short-term 
problem.  The  Minister  of  Education  and  the 
Minister  of  Labour  are  aware  of  them,  and 
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so  is   Ontario   Hydro,   and  there  have  been 
programs  introduced. 

There  is  the  third  element,  which  is  the 
operation  of  the  system  by  Ontario  Hydro 
after  completion  of  the  plant.  My  under- 
standing is  that,  by  and  large,  Ontario  Hydro 
has  been  able  to  meet  its  needs  for  the 
operation  of,  say,  Pickering.  I  think  one  will 
find  the  majority  of  people  at  Pickering  are 
products  of  the  educational  system  here  in 
this  province.  I  have  not  heard  from  Hydro 
that  they  have  deficiencies  in  terms  of  the 
internal  operation  of  the  system  as  it  relates 
to  nuclear  energy— well,  not  major  ones. 

INTEREST    RATES 

Mr.  Isaacs:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  short 
question  for  the  Premier  with  regard  to  the 
Treasurer's  delaying  tactics  on  the  matter  of 
mortgage  reHef  for  homeowners. 

Does  the  Premier  realize  that  many  fam- 
ilies are  facing  mortgage  renewal  now  and 
cannot  wait  until  mid- May  or  later?  What 
does  the  Premier  advise  a  family  to  do  when 
they  are  faced  with  a  mortgage  renewal 
which  includes  monthly  payments  tihey  know 
they  cannot  afford?  Should  they  sign  a  mort- 
gage when  they  know  they  will  be  unable  to 
meet  the  payments?  Should  they  abandon  the 
home  to  the  mortgage  holder?  Or  should  they 
hope  and  pray  that  the  Treasurer  will  do 
something  to  help  them  before  too  many 
mortgage  payments  become  due? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  recall 
the  discussions  yesterday,  I  think  funda- 
mentally the  same  question  was  asked, 
although  not  in  this  great  detail  or  with  the 
same  rhetoric,  and  I  think  the  answer  was 
given.  I  would  be  delighted  to  repeat  it,  but 
I  think  as  there  are  other  members  who  have 
other  questions  I  will  not  do  so,  except  to 
remind  the  honom^ble  member  that  the 
Treasurer  made  it  quite  clear  that  in  terms 
of  the  farm  community  we  were  prepared, 
without  co-operation  from  Ottawa— which  we 
still  hope  to  get— to  consider  something  on 
our  own. 

In  terms  of  the  mortgage  interest  difficulty 
faced  by  a  number  of  home  owners,  we  are 
suggesting— and  I  think  part  of  the  idea  came 
from  the  member's  own  leader— that  we  have 
a  very  comprehensive  study  as  it  relates  to 
the  extent  of  the  problem,  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  how  one  might  differentiate  in 
terms  of  how  one  might  deal  with  it.  We  do 
feel  very  strongly  that  there  should  be  a 
program  that  involves  the  government  of 
Canada,  as  it  is  not  restricted  to  this  province. 
It  has  a  very  significant  impact  on  the 
Liberal   government  in  Ottawa.   I  think  that 


was,  in  brief  terms,  what  the  Treasurer  said 
in  answer  to  a  similar  question  yesterday. 

ESTIMATES 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  message  from  the  Honourable  the  Lieute- 
nant Governor  signed  by  her  own  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Pauline  M.  McGibbon,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  transmits  estimates  of 
certain  sums  required  for  the  services  of  the 
province  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1981, 
and  recommends  them  to  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, Toronto,  April  25,  1980. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  we  get  to  routine 
proceedings,  the  member  for  Essex  South 
(Mr.  Mancini)  raised  what  he  considered  to 
be  a  point  of  privilege  yesterday.  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  material  sub- 
mitted by  him  and  I  agree  that  if  the  date, 
April  1,  on  the  communication  of  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  is  accurate, 
then  it  would  seem  the  minister  owes  the 
member  some  explanation.  The  communica- 
tion from  the  deputy  minister  consists  of  the 
answers  tc  the  questions,  whereas  the  letter 
from  the  minister  advising  the  cabinet  office 
that  the  prejxaration  of  the  answers  required 
more  time,  is  dated  April  2.  I  understand  that 
the  minister,  who  cannot  be  here  today,  will 
be  offering  a  further  explanation  on  Monday. 

I  agree  wath  the  honourable  member  that 
there  does  seem  to  be  some  cause  for  con- 
cern, and  we  are  awaiting  'an  explanation 
from  the  minister  involved. 

REPORT 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  Philip  from  the  standing  committee  on 
administration  of  justice  presented  the  follow- 
intr  report  and  moved  its  adoption : 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  Prl5,  An  Act  to  revive  Golden  Hope 
Mines  Limited; 

Bill  Prl6,  An  Act  respecting  Co-operative 
Health  Services  of  Ontario; 

Bill  Pr20,  An  Act  to  revive  Fargo  Disposal 
Company  Limited. 

Report  adopted. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  believe  there  was  a  mo- 
tion from  the  government  House  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  there  was  not. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

MUNICIPALITY  OF  METROPOLITAN 
TORONTO  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Epp  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  57, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Act. 

Motion  lagred  to. 

CITY  OF  BRANTFORD  ACT 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
for  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to 
introduce  a  private  bill  concerning  the  city 
of  Brantford  prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
required  advertising.  The  bill  has  been  ad- 
vertised for  two  weeks  instead  of  the  re- 
quired four  weeks.  There  is  some  urgency 
concerning  this  bill,  and  I  would  ask  for 
unamimous  consent  to  permit  the  bill  to  be 
considered  by  the  standing  committee  on 
general  government  next  Wednesday,  along 
with  a  second  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
committee  concerning  the  city  of  Brantford. 
I  therefore  request  unanimous  consent  to 
waive  standing  order  65(g)  and  72(a)  with 
regard  to  Bill  Pr26. 

As  a  matter  o^f  explanation,  this  unanimous 
consent  will  not  abrogate  anybody's  rights  to 
appear  before  the  committee  and  time  is 
the  essence  of  this  bill.  If  the  bill  is  not 
passed,  the  city  of  Brantford  will  not  be 
able  to  enter  into  a  mudh  and  urgently  need- 
ed agreement  regarding  the  downtown  re- 
development project. 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Makarchuk  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
Pr26,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  Brantford. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
11:10  a.m. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON 
NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
table  the  answers  to  questions  7,  95  and  110 
standing  on  the  Notice  Paper.  (See  appen- 
dix A,  page  1169.) 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  presume  that  will  satisfy 
the  member  for  Algoma  (Mr.  Wildman). 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  are  one  day  late,  for 
which  I  think  there  is  a  reason. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES, 
MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH 

On  vote  3202,  institutional  health  services 
program: 


Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  minister  have  any 
comments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
some  brief  remarks  last  Friday.  I  don't  have 
any  more  to  add  to  those.  I  understand  there 
is  an  agreement  among  the  House  leaders 
that  we  have  to  conclude  by  12:45  in  order 
for  a  supply  motion  to  be  dealt  with.  In 
order  to  maximize  the  hour  and  a  half  we 
have,  I  have  nothing  further  to  add  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks, 
as  always,  will  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 
The  supplementary  estimates  before  us  raise 
a  number  of  questions  that  I  would  like  to 
put  for  consideration  today  and  perhaps  for 
discussion  in  a  more  detailed  way  at  the 
time  Ofi  our  next  full  estimates. 

Item  4,  the  $4.1-million  additional  appro- 
priation for  ambulance  services,  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  inquire  after  the  ministry's 
recent  court  initiative  with  respect  to  the 
private  ambulance  operators  in  this  province. 
1  want  to  say  to  the  minister,  who  I  suspect 
has  very  deep  and  well-reasoned  argumenta- 
tion for  whatever  the  government's  position 
is  on  the  tplaoe  of  the  private  ambulance 
operators  in  the  health-care  delivery  system 
of  Ontario,  that  I  know  his  position  is  not 
that  of  the  former  minister  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller), 
which  I  gather  was  one  that  warmed  that 
heart  of  the  many  and  varied  private  opera- 
tors in  the  province.  They  are  still  trying  to 
absonb  the  shock  of  another  in  the  line  of 
Tory  Ministers  of  Health  who  don't  seem  to 
relate  particularly  well  to  the  position  of  his 
or  her  predecessor. 

I  thought  the  ministry  behaved  poorly  in 
the  matter  of  the  investigation  of  the  private 
ambulance  operators.  As  I  said  earlier  and  as 
I  think  I  said  at  the  time,  it  may  well  be 
there  is  a  serious  case  and  a  serious  charge 
against  some  or  all  of  the  private  ambulance 
operators  in  this  province— I  certainly  doubt 
there  is  a  case  against  them  all— but  it  must 
be  understood  by  the  minister  that  by  pur- 
suing the  matter,  as  he  has  chosen  to  do,  he 
has  left  a  pall  of  suslpicion  over  all  of  those 
private  operators.  They  feel  that  suspicion 
has  been  unduly  placed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  How  would  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Conway:  My  friend  from  Don  Mills 
asks,  not  uncharacteristically,  how  would  I 
do  it?  I  will  tell  himi  how  I  might  change  his 
style  in  this  particular  connection.  I  might 
at  least  indicate  in  a  press  statement,  or  at 
the  time  of  the  action  that  was  undertaken  on 
his  instigation  by  the  Solicitor  General  (Mr. 
MoMurtry),  precisely  w^hat  I  was   int^iding 
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and,  more  precisely,  what  some  of  the  con- 
cerns were. 

I  lam  not  a  legal  man  and  I  shall  leave 
it  to  the  distinguished  men  of  the  law  to 
advise  him  on  how  more  appropriately  he 
might  meet  that  particular  condition,  but  the 
way  is  not  simply  to  get  himself  on  to  the 
front  page  of  the  national  newspaper  and 
others  by  associating  himself  with  a  wiarrant 
for  the  papers  of  many  of  these  private  oper- 
ators, without  so  mucih  as  a  brief  explanation 
as  to  why  this  inquiry  was  being  undertaken. 
What  are  his  suspicions?  It  is  his  depart- 
mental officials  who  have  superintended  this 
responsibility  for  lo  these  many  months  and 
years.  If,  as  some  of  us  are  prone  to  suspect, 
it  is  maladministration,  are  we  to  assume  he 
chose  not  to  be  more  specific  because  there 
might  be  at  least  as  much  for  the  ministry  to 
explain  as  for  some  of  the  presumably  culp- 
able private  ambulance  oi)erators? 

I  well  remember  the  question  I  put  and  the 
answer  he  offered  here  last  November  when 
the  matter  of  the  private  ambulance  oper- 
ators and  their  role  in  the  health-care  deliv- 
ery system  was  dealt  with.  It  was  interesting 
not  so  much  to  read  the  lines  of  the  minis- 
ter's answer  but  to  fantasize  what  was  really 
intended  between  the  lines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  You  want  to  watch 
your  fantasies.  Being  a  former  bachelor,  I'd 
say  you  have  to  be  careful. 

Mr.  C(Miway:  I  will  take  the  minister's 
injunction  seriously.  I  will  say  no  more  than 
that,  because  my  friend  the  Provintial  Secre- 
tary for  Social  Development  (Mrs.  Birch) 
might  be  prone  to  lecture  me  on  similar 
virtues. 

It  is  important  for  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
when  it  undertakes  that  kind  of  investigation, 
to  put  it  in  context.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  minister  should  itemize  in 
encyclopaedic  form  all  aspects  of  what  he  is 
after.  I  can  appreciate  how,  in  the  deep,  dark 
recesses  of  the  minister's  mind,  there  might  be 
suspicions  that  he  would  not  ever  want  to 
entertain  in  the  presence  of  his  colleague  the 
member  for  Scarborough  East  (Mrs.  Birch) 
or  anyone  else,  but  I  think  it  is  much  more 
important  that  he  at  least  put  a  context  for 
public  consumption  in  so  far  as  those  charges 
and  that  kind  of  inquiry  are  concerned. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  efforts  this  govern- 
ment undertook  with  the  charts  for  chronic- 
care  copayment,  a  position  which  I  continue 
to  accept  in  principle,  but  the  public  relations 
capacity  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  public 
relations  success  over  there.  The  minister  has 
people  replete  with  resources,  but  apparently 
there  is  never  an  ability  to  convey  what  he  is 


after.  I  use  the  chonic-care  copayment  ex- 
ample because  he  took  that  initiative  with 
what  I  understood  was  unanimous  consent  on 
the  basis  of  the  select  committee  and  he 
botched  it.  He  made  such  a  horrendous  mess 
of  it  that  the  final  results  were  counterproduc- 
tive for  the  policy  initiative  we  could  all 
agree  to. 

The  ministry  had  absolutely  no  idea  how  to 
make  its  case  to  the  public— and,  is  it  any 
wonder,  because  of  what  it  had  done  earlier 
with  the  public  hospital  closures  program 
gleefully  entered  into  by  the  then  minister, 
now  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  in  the 
late  fall  and  early  winter  of  1975-76.  In  this 
case  it  again  struck  me  that  the  government 
undertook  what  looked  like,  in  the  absence 
of  that  kind  of  information,  a  witchhunt  that 
bothered  a  lot  of  people  in  the  private  ambu- 
lance sector  who  I  presume  are  in  no  way  in- 
volved with  whatever  it  is  the  minister  is 
after. 

Perhaps  the  minister  might  take  that  as 
notice  in  this  case,  if  he  hasn't  already  done 
so,  with  the  able  assistance  of  his  many  friends 
in  the  private  ambulance  operating  field.  I 
don't  diminish  or  underestimate  the  consider- 
able friendship  that  exists  for  the  govern- 
ment party  in  respect  of  that  section  of  the 
health-care  delivery  system.  I  hold  no  brief 
politically  for  some  of  the  minister's  close 
political  associates  whose  lobbying  interests 
in  connection  with  the  role  of  the  private 
ambulance  operators  he  has  perhaps  seen. 

I  don't  know  whether  he  got  that  famous 
letter  some  months  ago  which  enjoined'  the 
private  ambulance  operators  to  prevail  upon 
their  best,  and  good  and  only  true  friends  in 
this  place  who  sit  there  from  Peterborough  to 
Don  Mills  in  support  of— ostensibly  from  that 
letter's  point  of  view— the  private  ambulance 
operators'  cause. 
11:20  a.m. 

I  want  to  tell  him,  his  friends  feel  very  be- 
trayed. I  think  his  friends  ought  not  to  feel 
betrayed,  although  in  this  case  they  have 
every  justification  for  those  sentiments.  He 
should  give  them  an  explanation  and  tell  them 
what  this  inquiry  is  all  about  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  He  should  confide  in  them  and  in 
us  his  suspicions  and  the  nature  of  the  rea- 
soning for  the  inquiry  of  the  Ontario  Provin- 
cial Police. 

I  also  say  to  my  dear  friend  the  minister, 
would  he  take  the  time  to  inform  his  friends 
in  the  private  ambulance  operating  field  as 
to  what  it  is  he  really  has  planned  for  them? 
Even  his  friends  think  he,  of  all  people,  in 
the  name  of  socialized  health-care  delivery  is 
going  to  do  them  in.  Unlike  his  predecessor. 
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the  minister  has  no  respect  for  the  free  enter- 
prise ethic  in  the  health-care  delivery  system, 
and  he  is  intending  to  do  in  the  private 
ambulance  operators. 

I  don't  know  what  the  minister's  intentions 
are.  I  can  tell  him  at  another  time,  if  he  likes, 
what  I  think  ought  to  be  done  with  respect  to 
the  private  ambulance  operators.  But  I  would 
like  him,  in  consideration  of  his  ministerial 
aflFairs,  to  tell  them  what  he  is  going  to  do  ior 
and  with  them,  with  the  tacit  support  of  his 
friends  any  my  friends  on  the  left,  as  long  as 
he's  around.  Is  he  planning  to  phase  them  out 
of  operation?  If  not,  is  he  going  to  give  them 
a  place  in  the  proverbial  sun? 

About  the  second  item,  institutional  care 
services,  I  don't  know  what  tihe  minister  said 
the  other  day.  I  am  sure  it  was  a  multi-tiered 
bafflegab  about  that  $58  million  or  $61 
million.  I  look  at  that  item,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  significant  portion  of  that  must 
surely  relate  to  the  process  we  engaged  in  in 
the  social  development  committee  last  year 
to  provide  additional  assistance  to  the  insti- 
tutional sector. 

We  all  are  mindful  that  the  ministry, 
under  the  colourful  leadership  of  my  friend 
from  Don  Mills,  underfunded  the  institutional 
sector  to  a  truly  alaiTning  degree.  In  that 
conn9ction  I  want  to  say  something  about 
this  vote  and  how  it  relates  to  the  budget  the 
other  night.  It  was  a  rdal  lesson  for  me  to 
sit  here  and  listen  to  the  Treasurer,  in  the 
presence  df  the  Minister  of  Health,  produce 
that  document  Tuesday  night  and  to  hear 
them  congratulate  themselves  for  the  fact 
thiat  in  this  budget  the  government  of  Ontario 
is  going  to  provide  an  extra  $487  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  1980-81,  an  11.4  per  cent  in- 
crease, for  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Of  coiurse, 
all  of  us  Cassandras  in  the  opposition,  to  use 
the  words  of  my  friend  from  St.  Andrew-St. 
Patrick  (Mr.  Grossman),  are  supposed  to 
clap  our  hands  in  praise  of  th'at  glory. 

Over  tfhe  course  of  the  last  five  years,  this 
ministry  has  choked  and  starved  and  under- 
funded the  institutional  health-care  system 
to  within  an  inc^h  of  its  institutional  life.  This 
is  the  ministry  that  doled  out  last  year's  4.5 
per  cent  increase.  This  is  the  ministry  that 
has  left  the  health-care  system  in  this  prov- 
ince under  those  kmds  of  budgetary  re- 
straints. Now  the  minister  comes  back  here 
because  the  social  development  committee, 
under  the  active  leadership  of  the  opposition, 
drew  this  folly  and  all  kinds  of  examples  to 
his  attention  to  show  how  negative  was  the 
impact  of  his  misguided  restraint  program  in 
the  health-care  field.  Because  of  that  success, 
we  were  able  literally  to  squeeze  out  of  the 
government  of  Ontario  the  kinds  of  funds  re- 


quired to  look  after  the  system  as  it  has  been 
developed. 

After  all  that,  the  Treasurer,  the  man  who 
made  his  great  fame  in  this  province  in  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  expects  to  be  able  to 
stand  up  here  and  be  congratulated  after  all 
this  misguided  restraint— a  restraint  which 
threatened  to,  and  did,  reduce  the  quality  of 
care  in  our  health-care  system,  without  any 
question  in  my  mind.  We  can  each,  in  our 
own  way,  relate  circumstances  to  that  par- 
ticular point,  but  it  is  the  government  which, 
over  the  time  of  my  experience  in  this  Legis- 
lature—the Provincial  Secretary  for  Social 
Development  nods  her  head  with  some  con- 
siderable chagrin. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  It  is  a  simple  question  of 
where?  Document  it. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  minister  should  read  the 
transcript  of  the  social  development  com- 
mittee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Which  part  do  you 
want  to  start  with? 

Mr.  Conway:  I  can  point  to  any  amount 
of  it  if  the  minister  would  like  to  come  to  the 
library  with  me.  I  know  the  minister  fought, 
to  some  considerable  degree,  a  losing  battle 
in  cabinet.  I  am  being  delicate  with  the 
responsibility  that  I  lay  on  his  shoulders.  I 
know  the  circumstances  (>f  this  extra  appro- 
priation, know  the  story  of  a  very  frightened, 
a  very  humble,  a  very  ambitious  minister 
going  to  the  Premier's  office  and  saying,  "I 
can  no  longer  justify  the  unjustifiable  before 
the  health  committee  and  we  are  simply 
going  to  have  to  have  more  money,"  I  know 
the  circumstances.  I  know  exactly  wheje  you 
and  your  officials  stand  with  the  kind  of  4.5 
per  cent  increase  that  starved  the  health-care 
system  last  year  in  a  way  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  What  about  the  $50 
million  you  wanted  cut  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Conway:  We  wanted  it  cut  the  year 
before,  exactly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrelli:  What  about  the  $50 
million  you  demanded  be  cut  from  my 
budget? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Tliat  was  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Odd  years  they  cut  and 
even  years  they  cut  more. 

Mr.  Conway:  We  wanted  to  cut  the  year 
ibefore  only  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
minister's  estimates  square  with  govemnient 
policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Pardon?  That  is  not 
what  you  said. 

Mr.   Conway:   You  are  the  one  who— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Let's  go  to  the  library 
and  dig  out  the  recx)rd  of  the  year  before. 
That  is  not  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Conway:  Absolutely.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted. Come  with  me  and  read  the  paper 
of  April  1978.  My  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Minister  of  Health  and  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Social  Development  (Mrs. 
Birch)  know  very  well,  and  knew  very  well, 
what  they  were  doing  with  the  4.5  budget- 
ary percentage  increase  offered  last  year. 
Tho  opposition  can  take  more  than  its  share 
of  credit  for  that  additional  aippropriation. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  exercise  of  the 
social  development  committee,  I  respectfully 
submit  a  significant  amount  of  that  money 
would  not  be  in  this  particular  supplemen- 
tary estimate.  I  am  not  in  any  way  ashamed 
to  come  here  and  say  that  this  morning. 

The  minister,  1  presume,  has  learned  a 
lesson  from  that  experience,  a  lesson  which, 
to  his  credit,  shows  up  in  this  year's  trans- 
fer. I  have  said  publicly  that  the  rate  of 
budgetary  increase  this  year,  while  inade- 
quate in  some  measure,  is  none  the  less  a 
significant  improvement  over  the  niggardly, 
miserable  confrontational  ofiFering  of  last 
year. 

I  wanted  to  register  my  personal  disgust 
about  Tuesday  night,  having  to  sit  here  and 
listen  to  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  (Mr.  F.  S. 
Miller)  eomgratulate  himself  on  the  wonder- 
ful funding  arrangements  that  have  been 
struck  for  the  Ministry  of  Health  this  year. 
It  was  very  interesting  to  hear  the  man  who 
went  about  rural  southwestern  Ontario  in 
1975  and  1976  make  that  kind  of  comment. 

11:30  a.m. 

Just  for  the  benefit  of  my  good  friend 
from  Scarborough  East  (Mrs.  Birch),  I  sat 
here  on  Tuesday  night  expecting  to  hear 
something  about  a  commitment  the  former 
Treasurer  made  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped in  this  province  a  couple  of  years 
ago  to  do  with  the  insurability  of  prosdietic 
and  orthodic  and  assistive  devices.  What 
has  come  of  that  promise— not  a  very  expen- 
sive one,  I  might  add?  What  has  the  igov- 
emment  done  in  consideration  of  that 
extremely  well  founded  claim? 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Social  Development  in  the  presence  of 
the  Minister  of  Health  that  I  think  the  time 
has  passed  for  that  inclusion  in  the  insured 
services  of  our  health-care  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Do  you  disagree  with 
your  leader? 

Mr.  Conway:  The  Minister  of  Health  is 
getting  exercised. 


Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  honourable  member  disagree  with  the 
statement  made  by  his  leader  on  September 
27,  1978- 

Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  it 
was  the  custom  that  once  one  had  the 
floor— 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —that  no  new  social 
programs  should  be  introduced  until  we  get 
an  awful  lot  richer? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Conway:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
bringing  the  very  unruly  Minister  of  Health 
to  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  take  it  the  answer 
is  you  do  disagree. 

Mr.  Conway:  That  is  not  the  case.  I  am 
a  perfect  example  of  agreement  in  this  cau- 
cus. I  am  always  in  lock  step  with  my  33 
colleagues,  and  would  that  the  Minister  of 
Health  could  say  the  same  for  some  of  his 
friends  in  the  Provincial  Secretariat  for 
Social  Development. 

But  there  is,  to  be  sure,  a  lock-step  happi- 
ness about  this  perfect  union  between  the 
member  for  Oshawa  and  the  member  for 
Don  Mills.  It  always  surprises  me.  Poor  Den- 
nis McDermott  and  Ed  Broadbent  made  an 
effort  for  tlhree  years  to  find  the  perfect 
union.  We  have  seen  effected  here  a  mar- 
riage, the  perfection  and  the  lasting  quality 
of  which  I  suspect  no  divorce  court  in  the 
land  will  ever  have  to  worry  about. 

It  is  important  to  understand  where  that 
$61  million,  or  a  goodly  amount  of  it,  came 
from.  That  supplementary  appropriation,  as 
I  understand  it,  owes  most  of  its  origin  to 
the  social  development  process  of  last  spring. 
I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  committee  for  the  work  it  did 
in  drawing  to  the  Legislature's  attention  and 
to  the  public  attention  generally,  the  course 
of  action  this  minister  and  this  government 
were  happily  embarked  on  not  so  many 
months  ago.  The  kind  of  statement  that  was 
couched  on  page  21  of  this  Tuesday's  budget 
is,  from  my  point  of  view,  insulting,  when 
one  considers  the  underfunding  that  was 
knowingly  entered  into  by  this  government 
over  the  past  four  or  five  years,  particularly 
where  the  institutional  health  budget  is  con- 
cerned. 

Other  of  my  colleagues  will  be  speaking 
to  all  or  part  of  these  supplementary  esti- 
mates. I  appreciate  the  opportunity,  and  1 
do  expect  that  the  minister,  in  connection 
with  the  first  point,  will  seriously  review  the 
uncertainty,  the  suspicion  that  has  been 
created   by    this    investigation    into   the   pri- 
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vate-ambulance-operator  situation,  and  that 
if  he  hasn't  already  done  so,  through  private 
or  (pubhc  communications,  he  will  at  an  early 
opportunity  prepare  himself,  in  this  House 
or  in  our  committee,  to  indicate  precisely 
what  it  is  that  investigation  is  concerned 
about  and  what,  if  any,  policy  changes  he 
is  planning  for  the  private  ambulance  opera- 
tors. I  would  very  much  appreciate  some 
comment  in  the  not  too  distant  future  on 
that  subject. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  If  I  may- 
Mr.  Chairman:  These  are  the  leadoflFs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:   I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member 
for  Brantford  (Mr.  Makarchuk)  indicated  he 
had  a  bit  of  a  time  problem  today.  I  wouldn't 
mind  giving  the  minister  10  minutes  or  so, 
if  he  would  allow  me  then  to  do  my  lead- 
oflF. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  have  to  ask  the  com- 
mittee members  if  they  are  agreeable.  The 
usual  procedure  in  standing  orders  is  that 
there  be  a  leadoff  by  each  opposition  party 
and  a  reply  by  the  minister.  It's  up  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  If  that  is  agreeable  we  could 
proceed  that  way;  if  not,  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  do  my  leadoflF  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  committee  agree? 

Mr.  Conway:  To  prove  my  earlier  point, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  amenable  to  the 
point  that  has  been  made  by  my  friend  from 
Oshawa.  If  that  is  agreeable  to  the  members 
and  minister,  then  of  course  it  is  agreeable 
to  me. 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate this  kind  co-operation  on  all  sides  of 
the  House.  It  might  be  a  portent  of  things 
in  the  future. 

What  I  wish  to  raise  with  the  minister, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  matter  of  the  intent 
of  the  ministry  to  close  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
emergency  in  Brantford  in  the  near  future. 
The  concern  that  comes  to  my  mind  and  to 
the  minds  of  a  great  number  of  people  in 
the  community  is  the  fact  that  the  emergency 
in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  is  located  close  to 
the  industrial  area.  If  there  is  an  accident— 
and  there  are  accidents—  it  is  very  conveni- 
ent to  the  industrial  area  to  get  the  people 
in  and  get  treatment  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  idea  that  the  minister  and  his  ministry 
have  right  now  to  consolidate  all  emergency 
services  in  the  Brantford  General  Hospital- 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  That  was  not  our  idea. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Just  a  moment,  you  say  it 
isn't  your  idea;  it  certainly  is  your  idea.  It  is 


a  very  dangerous  proposition.  You  are,  in 
eflFect,  putting  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket,  in 
one  hospital.  You  are  going  to  have  one  emer- 
gency service  for  a  population  in  Brant 
county  alone  of  more  than  100,000  people. 
The  catchment  area  for  Brantford  is  much 
larger  than  that  because  we  have  people 
coming  in  from  Norfolk,  Haldimand  and  Ox- 
ford counties.  What  the  result  will  be  is  that 
you  will  be  denying  them,  should  there  be  a 
problem  in  Brantford  General  Hospital  emer- 
gency. 

Hospitals  have  accidents;  they  have  fires, 
certain  things  can  develop.  There  is  a  major 
railway  line  that  runs  at  the  back  of  the 
hospital.  If  we  had  a  situation  similar  to 
Mississauga,  or  anything  of  th'at  nature,  that 
hospital  would  be  out  of  commission.  What 
you  would  have  effectively  done,  because  of 
your  actions,  is  eliminate  any  hope  for 
emergencies  absolutely.  If  you  have  one 
emergency  there  and  if  that  emergency  ward 
were  not  in  operation,  you  would  deny 
emergency  service  to  more  than  100,000 
people  in  the  area.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  irresponsible  decisions  you  have  made. 
You  are  endangering  the  lives  of  many 
I)eople  in  the  community,  as  I  said,  by 
putting  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket. 

The  other  point  I  wish  to  stress  is  that  you 
are  going  ahead  at  this  time  in  implementing 
this  plan  when  you  really  do  not  have  an 
effective  health  council.  Your  doctors  have 
Mt  the  health  council.  They  are  not  co- 
oi>erating  with  the  council.  As  I  understand 
it,  they  have  agreed  unanimously  not  to  have 
any  association  with  the  coimcil. 

You  are  looking  at  this  time  to  get  new 
people  on  the  health  council,  and  I  imagine 
you  will  be  making  your  appointments  at 
some  time  in  the  near  future.  But  the  whole 
concept  of  your  statement  that  there  has  to 
he  community  input  in  health  care  in  the 
community  is  negated;  there  is  no  community 
input  at  this  time.  The  health  council  is 
unrepresentative.  It  does  not  have  on  it  what 
one  would  consider  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements— the  medical  profession. 
They  are  not  involved  in  the  health  council. 

Yet  here  you  are  proceeding  to  make  a 
decision  that  will  be,  as  I  said  earlier, 
dangerous,  irresponsible  and  may  affect  lives 
in  the  future.  It  could  cause  or  create  some 
rather  serious  conditions  in  the  community  in 
terms  of  the  availability  of  emergency  health 
care. 

I  think,  Mr.  Minister,  you  should  recon- 
sider that  matter.  You  should  wait  at  least 
until  you  have  a  full-fledged  health  council 
in  place  again.  You  should  wait  until  you 
have    the    doctors    back    working    with    the 
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health  council  and  try  to  take  into  account 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  community 
who  want  to  see  that  emergency  service  con- 
tinued—perhaps not  as  elaborate  as  the  one 
at  the  Brantford  General  and  perhaps  not  as 
fully  staflFed,  hut  certainly  as  a  very  necessary 
facility  that  is  required  in  that  community. 
11:40  a.m. 

I  hope  the  minister  thinks  about  that  or 
at  least  delays  making  the  decision  until  he 
has  a  representative  health  council  that  may 
for  a  change  speak  and  try  to  express  the 
wishes  of  the  people  in  the  community  in 
the  planning  of  health  care. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Oshawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Was  that  not  to  be  the 
leadoff,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  then  I  could 
resxwnd?  Maybe  I  misunderstood. 

iMr.  Chairman:  As  I  understood,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  that  the  two  could  be  com- 
bined. I  know  it  makes  it  difficult,  ibut  I 
asked  for  the  support  of  the  committee  and 
the  members  had  an  opportunity  to  disagree. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  understood  we  would 
be  alternating. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  asked  the  com- 
mittee if  it  was  agreeable  and  no  one  dis- 
agreed. The  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  let 
the  opportunity  go  by  without  pointing  out 
to  the  members  of  the  House  the  advanced 
state  of  the  art  of  fiscal  control  which  this 
Legislature  exercises.  We  are  discussing  these 
supplementary  estimates  nine  months  after 
the  government  decided  that  additional  ex- 
penditures were  in  order. 

If  I  recall  the  sequence  properly,  I  first 
read  about  it  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
a.s  supposedly  a  leak  from  the  Treasury 
office.  In  the  interim,  I  do  not  recall  a  formal 
announcement  by  the  minister  of  additional 
funding.  Nine  months  later  the  members  of 
this  Legislature  get  supplementary  estimates 
and  have  before  them  the  first  formal  piece 
of  paper  explaining  that  there  were  addi- 
tional amounts  of  money  infulsed  into  the 
plan. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  some 
concern  to  the  meombers  here,  aside  from 
the  transitional  role  of  the  estimates  proce- 
dure, that  members  get  the  opportunity  to 
speak  about  matters  of  policy  and  to  review 
the  actions  of  the  minister.  In  terms  of  fiscal 
control,  that  aspect  of  it  is  virtually  non- 
existent and,  unfortunately,  is  laughable. 

None  the  less,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
there  have  been  substantial  changes  in  the 
attitude  and  the  priorities  of  the  government. 
These  are  changes  which  we  on  this  side  of 


the  House  welcome  and  which  we  think 
members  of  the  Legislature  from  all  parties 
played  some  role  in  making  happen.  To  be 
positive  about  it,  that  is  a  good  thing  this 
Legislature  has  accomplished.  Collectively, 
we  raised  the  point  someWhat  diffusely,  I 
understand,  but  we  did  manage  to  get  across 
the  point  that  individuals  in  our  constituen- 
cies were  having  problems  with  the  medical 
system  and  that  even  though  we  do  not  have 
access  to  complete  and  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  all  parts  of  the  health-care  system 
in  the  province,  we  do  have  access  to  our 
own  constituents. 

Their  problems  were  made  known.  Prob- 
lems in  the  more  generalized  area  of  hospital 
budgeting  were  made  known.  A  committee 
of  this  Legislature  had  an  investigation  on 
that  and  tabled  a  report.  So  it  is  possible  to 
give  us  some  hope  in  the  future.  It  is 
possible  for  the  members  of  this  Legislature 
to  say  something  to  the  government  and  to 
make  the  government  of  the  day  listen. 

Although  I  don't  recall  receiving  any 
thank-you  notes  or  even  any  credit,  I  suspect 
that  the  Minister  of  Health,  in  his  own  mind 
got  some  assistance  from  opposition  mem- 
ibers  in  going  before  the  cabinet  for  addi- 
tional amounts  of  money.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  silly  of  any  member  on  the  opposition 
side  to  expect  to  get  credit  from  the  govern- 
ment for  making  such  a  change,  but  in  real- 
ity I  think  that  is  precisely  what  did  happen. 

As  I  have  said  before  in  this  House,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  increases  and  the  change 
in  stance  of  the  government  on  the  funding 
of  the  health-care  system.  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  pretend  that  all  of  the  problems  had 
been  resolved  because  many  of  the  problems 
cannot  be  resolved  by  a  simple  influx  of  cas'h, 
but  I  do  recognize  that  some  movement  has 
occurred.  I  would,  unfortunately,  put  the 
caveat  that  those  people  who  traditionally 
have  not  had  their  roles  matched  by  eco- 
nomic renumeration  of  the  order  of  $50,000 
or  $60,000  a  year  will  not  get  substantial 
gains,  and  perhaps  those  long-standing  tradi- 
tional reward  systems  that  are  in  place  in  the 
health-care  system  will  not  change  around 
very  much. 

In  my  opening  remarks  today,  I  want  to 
raise  a  number  of  matters  that  seem  to  me  to 
be  problems  that  persist. 

I  want  to  begin  by  reiterating  my  personal 
unhappiness  with  the  way  the  ministry  reviews 
hospital  budgets.  There  has  seemingly  been 
for  a  number  of  years  now  some  difficulty  in 
getting  a  handle  on  effective  cost  control  in 
individual  hospitals  or,  where  they  have  health 
councils,  co-ordination  of  that  control,  particu- 
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larly  by  the  use  of  an  American  consulting 
firm  called  Naus-Newlyn. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  members  of  the 
House  that  there  is  not  a  small  amount  of 
bitter  irony  in  the  location  of  Peel  Memorial 
Hospital  in  the  riding  of  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  of  Ontario.  Some  of  the  things  that 
were  said  in  committee  las-t  year  about 
whether  these  private  consulting  firms  could 
actually  realize  cost  savings  of  the  order 
projected  related  to  that  hospital. 

A  number  of  us  who  had  visited  adminis- 
trators regularly  over  the  last  year  were  well 
aware  that  perhaps  five  or  six  years  ago  there 
were  large  areas  where  changes  in  procedure 
would  result  in  rather  substantial  amounts  of 
money.  Yet  it  was  not  very  realistic  for  Naus- 
Newlyn  to  suggest  to  Peel  Memorial  that 
they  would  get  at  least  their  fee  of  $462,000 
in  recovered  cost  savings. 

In  the  Peel  Memorial  instance  that  does 
not  appear  to  have  happened.  In  fact,  the 
hospital  itself  is  now  attempting  to  recover 
part  of  those  funds  it  paid  to  that  private 
consulting  firm  to  do  that  kind  of  study.  The 
unfortunate  part  is  that  the  reason  private 
consulting  firms  work  in  most  of  our  hospitals 
these  days  is  that  the  ministry  has  insisted 
in  its  own  awkward  way  that  the  use  of  these 
firms  be  almost  mandatory  if  hospitals  are 
looking  for  additional  programs  or  budgetary 
expenditures. 

There  are  firms  available  other  than  this 
one,  and  there  is  also  available,  of  course, 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Association,  but  for  all 
practical  purposes,  many  hospitals  have  been 
forced  to  use  the  one  who  is  knocking  on 
the  door  with  a  proposition.  That  turns  out 
to  be  the  rather  aggressive  marketing  tech- 
niques used  by  this  one  particular  firm. 

In  addition,  aside  from  the  simple  fact  that 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  kind  of  cost  saving  to  occur,  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  Naus-Newlyn  and  other 
private  consulting  firms  very  often  in  my  view 
have  a  detrimental  eff^ect  on  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  hospital.  In  other  words,  a 
hospital  is  not  a  factory. 

When  there  are  cutbacks  on  how  the  food 
is  served  or  different  standards  are  set  on  how 
to  clean  the  wards  or  how  to  staff  those  wards, 
it  is  not  a  simple  mechanical  process.  Inter- 
vening in  that  process  is  the  care  of  human 
beings  and  the  interaction  between  nurses, 
nurses'  aids,  hospital  assistants,  orderlies,  doc- 
tors, and  a  great  many  other  people  in  that 
not  quite  clearly  identified,  but  certainly  ac- 
knowledged field  of  human  relationships 
where  people  are  recovering  from  a  health 
problem. 


I  am  aware  that  more  and  more  hospital 
workers  are  reacting  rather  violently  to  the 
propositions  put  forward  by  the  consultants. 
In  a  number  of  the  places  where  I  have 
talked  to  administrators,  this  firm  and  other 
firms  do  make  it  a  practice  to  consult  with  the 
staff  regularly.  None  the  less,  a  clear  conflict 
sooner  or  later  comes  about. 

To  put  it  as  succinctly  as  I  can,  an  outsider 
looking  at  the  operation  of  a  hospital  essen- 
tially concerned  with  fulfilling  an  initial 
promise  to  save  large  amounts  of  money  is 
sooner  or  later  going  to  get  dbwn  to  that 
point  where  the  recommendation  is  simply 
that  staff  be  cut.  There  wiU  enter  into  the 
picture  then  conflicts  about  cutting  of  staff, 
the  operation  of  staff  hours  and  a  number  of 
other  propositions  put  to  administrators. 

If  we  were  looking  at  the  production  of 
automobiles  in  a  factory  or  other  such  pro- 
cesses, these  measures  might  be  very  sensible, 
time-saving  and  cost-saving.  In  a  hospital-care 
situation  they  are  not.  Unfortunately  those 
who  have  least  status  in  the  hospital  will 
suffer  most.  I  think  that  is  a  regrettable  situa- 
tion and  one  which  I  hope  the  minister  would 
take  under  consideration.  I  hope  he  would 
back  off  on  the  use  of  private  consultants  and, 
in  particular,  put  some  provisions  on  the  use 
of  consultants  such  as  Naus-Newlyn  when 
they  get  to  that  particular  point. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  point  was 
reached  more  than  a  year  ago.  There  are 
very  few  hospitals  any  more  where  it  is 
realistic  to  say  that  a  private  consulting  firm 
can  come  in  and  save  the  hopsital  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  We  should 
cease  and  desist  that  particular  practice.  I 
never  was  very  much  in  favour  of  it.  I 
certainly  think  that  now  the  point  has  been 
readhed  in  Peel,  in  Stratford  and  in  a  number 
of  other  places  where  that  private  consulting 
firm  has  been  used,  where  it  is  detrimental 
to  good  health  care.  It  will  be  the  hospital- 
care  workers  who  will  beiar  the  brunt  of 
those  recommendations. 

11:50  a.m. 

I  want  also  to  raise  another  matter  which 
has  been  put  before  the  House  on  a  number 
of  occasions— I  have  four  examples  in  hand 
here— which  is  people  who  are  in  need  of 
some  kind  of  prosthetic  device.  I  lam  aware 
the  minister  has  a  committee  advising  him 
on  this.  I  am  also  aKvare  that  when  I  asked 
(him  its  status  in  the  fall,  his  response  was 
that  in  two  years  he  had  managed  to  com- 
plete setting  up  the  committee. 

I  would  ask  the  minister  to  expedite  that 
miatter.  There  is  a  large  number  of  our  con- 
stituents  who  fail   to  make  the  distinctions 
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that  OHIP  makes  about  what  does  and 
doesn't  qualify  for  OHIP  coverage  in  this 
matter.  I  know,  particularly  among  the 
handicaipped  people  I  work  with,  they  are 
not  always  aware  that  certain  kinds  of  re- 
pairs can  be  done  at  the  local  hospital,  for 
example,  and  they  do  not  have  access  to 
that,  whereas  someone  who  was  working  in 
a  hospital  on  a  regular  basis  has  that. 

Although  it  seems  on  occasion  a  difficult 
judgement  to  make,  it  becomes,  I  think, 
essential.  In  certain  cases  where  there  is  a 
need  for  eye  surgery,  where  there  is  a  need 
for  breast  surgery,  where  there  is  a  need 
for  devices,  that  becomes  the  essential  ele- 
ment in  making  that  person  -well  again,  or  at 
least  in  making  that  person  completely 
mobile  within  the  community,  so  I  view  it 
to  l>e  a  serious  problem. 

I  note  that  the  member  for  Cambridge 
{Mr.  M.  Davidson)  has  put  forth  an  example 
to  the  minister,  and  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  (Mr.  Cassidy)  did  another  one  for  the 
minister.  I  know  that  members  from  other 
parties  have  presented  individual  cases  to  the 
minister.  I  know  that  I  have  done  so  in  the 
past,  and  I  would  ask  the  minister  to  expe- 
dite that  process,  or  at  least  to  allow  some 
greater  degree  of  flexibility  in  seeing  what 
does  and  doesn't  come  under  OHIP. 

I  understand  there  is  an  appeal  process, 
and  I  understand  that  many  physicians  now 
are  recommending  changes  in  that,  but  I 
would  point  out  that  is  a  serious  problem  for 
a  great  many  people.  I  urge  you  to  expedite 
that  proces-s  and  loosen  it  up  so  that  more 
people  are  covered  and  we  do  provide  those 
devices  to  people  who  need  them. 

Another  kind  of  raging  controversy  that  is 
■emerging  now,  which  emerged  previously  in 
the  history  of  Ontario,  is  the  matter  of 
denturists.  I  frankly  do  not  understand  the 
fairness  for  someone  who  thinks  he  is  prac- 
tising within  the  laws  of  Ontario  and  winds 
up  with  a  jail  sentence  or  a  $1,000  fine. 

I  felt,  frankly,  in  the  jM-evious  discussions, 
which  were  held  some  time  ago  in  this 
House,  that  a  reasonable  resolution  had  come 
to  pass.  I>enturists  could  practise  in  this 
province,  but  where  there  was  at  least  some 
question  as  to  whether  they  were  actually 
just  making  dentures  and  fitting  tiiem  prop- 
•erly,  or  providing  some  form  of  dental 
surgery,  they  would  do  so  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  dentist.  I  think  all  members  have 
received  copies  of  letters  from  denturists  who 
ihave  been  asking  dentists  to  provide  that 
Icind  of  supervision.  Apparently,  the  dental 
profession  is  not  exactly  going  along  with 
that  previous  decision  in  Ontario. 


1  would  urge  the  minister  to  move  to 
some  serious  consideration  of  the  kind  of 
legislation  now  in  place  in  Saskatchewan, 
where  it  appears  to  me  there  has  been  a 
resolution  of  the  problem  which  is  some- 
what different  tlian  Ontario's  resolution  and 
which  may  not  be  totally  applicable  to  this 
province.  I  think  it  insupportable  that  we 
simply  let  the  current  situation  float  along. 

There  is  a  need,  and  I  recognize  the  argu- 
ments are  valid  on  both  sides,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  measure 
of  unfairness  in  that  one  side  can  have  an 
academic  argument  and  the  other  side  is 
faced  with  jail  terms  and  sentences  and 
things  of  tliat  nature.  It  does  no  one  any 
good.  More  important,  I  guess,  it  does  not 
do  any  good  for  the  people  of  this  province 
who  need  these  services  to  let  this  whole 
thing  go  unresolved. 

I  would  ask  tlie  minister  to  review  that. 
There  are  several  options  to  him.  The  min- 
ister could  go  to  the  dentists  of  this  province 
and  say:  "Wait  a  minute.  We  did  strike  in 
the  late  1960s,  I  believe,  what  would  seem 
to  be  a  reasonable  solution  to  the  problem. 
It  is  not  working,  and  we  need  some  assist- 
ance in  that."  He  may  move  to  the  kind  of 
legislation  that  is  now  in  place  in  Saskatche- 
wan, more  clearly  defining  what  a  denturist 
can  provide. 

At  any  rate,  I  find  it  unacceptable,  as  it 
always  is,  that  it  will  be  people  who  need 
that  kind  of  care  who  suflFer  the  most.  It  may 
be  the  denturist  who  pays  the  fine  or  goes  to 
jail— that  person  has  the  opportunity  kind  of 
to  look  at  that  in  several  lights— but  the  per- 
son who  requires  the  service  is  often  having 
to  pay  almost  double  the  amount  to  get  the 
same  kind  of  service  from  the  dentist  that  he 
could  get  from  the  denturist.  It  strikes  me 
that  the  least  fair  system  is  the  one  that 
requires  patients  to  pay. 

'I  notice  the  minister  has  endeavoured  to 
resolve  the  argument  between  podiatrists 
and  chiropodists,  I  do  not  pretend  to  un- 
derstand fully  all  the  ramifications  in  this 
field,  not  having  been  formally  trained  as 
either.  I  oflFer  a  measure  of  support  to  the 
minister.  I  found  his  statement  acceptable. 
It  will  perhaps  create  some  problems  while 
resolving  others  but  he  has  at  least  attempted 
to  move  on  a  definition  of  who  cain  practise 
foot  care  in  the  province. 

The  overwhelming  concern  is  that  it  is 
clearly  not  satisfactory  that  we  have  some- 
thing like  84  podiatrists  who  can  provide 
foot  care  to  a  population  of  eight  million 
people.  We  have  a  number  of  other  people 
called    chiropodists    who    can    provide    good 
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foot  care  under  limited  circumstances.  The 
minister  has  made  a  move  in  that  direction. 
Whether  that  is  going  to  resolve  the 
problem  is  secondary  in  my  concern  to  the 
fact  there  was  some  movement  concerning 
a  problemi  that  has  been  in  place  for  a 
considerable  time.  I  hope  our  senior  citi- 
zens—and not  just  senior  citizens,  because 
a  lot  of  people  who  are  jogging  have  that 
foot-care  problem— will  have  had  some  kind 
of  resolution  put  to  them.  I  offer  a  measure 
of  support  to  the  minister  for  doing  some- 
thing. The  minister  made  the  right  move.  I 
leave  to  others  the  argument  as  to  whether 
the  standards  and  the  licensing  provisions  are 
adequate. 

In  my  first  review  of  whether  the  minister 
has  dealt  fairly  with  the  existing  podiatrists, 
it  is  my  judgement  that  by  allowing  them  to 
continue  to  practise  under  OHIP,  the  On- 
tario Health  Insurance  Plan,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  an  argument  that  undue  hardship 
has  been  put  on  them.  I  have  had  corre- 
spondence from  some  podiatrists  which  indi- 
cates they  feel  the  ministry  is  trying  to  run 
them  out  of  business.  I  did  not  read  that 
into  the  minister's  statement  and  perhaps 
he  should  clarify  that  situation  for  the  podia- 
trists. 

We  have  a  time  constraint  so  I  am  going 
to  rush  through  some  of  these  other  matters. 
There  is  one  I  cannot  let  pass.  We  still  have 
in  place  this  thing  called  a  chronic-care  co- 
payment.  In  response  to  a  written  question, 
the  ministry  provided  me  with  an  estimate 
of  how  much  money  it  is  pulling  out  of  this 
plan.  It  is  fairly  substantial— in  excess  of  $13 
million.  The  ministry  has  retained  $10  mil- 
lion and  the  hospitals  something  in  excess  of 
$3  minion-$3.4  million.  That's  a  lot  of  money 
to  someone  like  me  who  has  never  seen  $1 
million,  let  alone  $10  million.  Balanced  into 
the  Ontario  budget,  though,  that  is  not  a 
substantial  increase  in  revenue. 

I  then  have  to  move  to  our  original  argu- 
ment about  whether  the  idea  of  a  copayment 
scheme  was  fair.  In  our  view  it  is  not.  Are 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  program 
functions  fair  and  reasonable?  In  our  view 
they  are  not.  There  are  individuals  function- 
ing within  the  system,  attempting  to  go 
through  the  process  as  set  up  by  the  Social 
Assistance  Review  Board.  Does  that  system 
provide  escape  valves  for  those  who  truly 
have  additional  hardship?  In  our  view  it 
does  not. 

I  ask  the  minister  to  review  the  whole 
concept.  It  strikes  me  as  unfair.  If  he  does 
not  accept  that,  I  ask  him  at  least  to  review 
those  cases  which  have  been  brought  before 


him  as  minister  which  I  think  do  prove  a 
severe  hardship  to  individuals.  We  are  talk- 
ing facts,  not  fear.  There  are  people  who  have 
lost  their  life  savings,  there  are  people  who 
have  lost  their  houses  because  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

When  he  began  the  program  the  minister 
said  he  was  accepting  something  I  would 
not— that  a  chronic-care  copayment  scheme 
is  a  reasonable  way  to  proceed.  He  also  said 
he  would  be  prepared  at  the  end  of  a  year's 
operation  to  review  the  scheme  and  take  out 
those  gross  inequities  which  are  now  clearly 
indicated.  I  ask  him  to  do  two  things:  first, 
to  review  the  whole  concept  of  chronic-care 
copayments,  which  I  find  insupportable,  and 
second,  if  he  is  not  prepared  to  accept  that, 
then  at  the  very  least  to  go  through  tihe 
regulations  once  again  to  see  that  people 
do  not  lose  their  houses  and  their  lifetime 
savings  because  of  serious  illness. 
12  noon 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  minister  that 
though  we  sometimes  become  a  little  emo- 
tional on  this  side  on  these  problems,  the 
very  premise  upon  which  medicare  was 
brought  into  this  province  was  that  one 
would  not  lose  all  his  life  savings  and  all  his 
major  investments  in  terms  of  a  house  or 
whatever  because  of  serious  or  long-term 
illness.  It  strikes  me  that  this  particular  pro- 
gram in  financial  terms  is  not  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  for  the  budget  of  the  province,  so 
it  can't  be  a  major  concern  that  way. 

I  think  the  problems  related  to  the  pro- 
gram have  been  carefully  docmnented  now 
and  do  affect  a  fairly  large  number  of  people, 
not  all  of  whom  might  lose  their  houses. 
There  is  unfairness  in  the  administration  of 
the  program  because  of  the  option  0(f  local 
administrators  to  make  some  decisions  about 
who  pays  and  who  doesn't  pay.  The  scheme 
is  not  put  in  place  uniformly  across  the 
province.  At  the  very  least,  I  think  the  min- 
ister has  an  obligation  now  to  review  the 
regulations  under  which  that  thing  functions. 
If  he  is  not  prepared  to  take  it  out  altogether, 
which  I  would  greet  with  great  joy,  then  he 
should  review  it  all. 

I  want  to  speak  too  about  the  matter  of 
opted-out  physicians.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  study,  dis- 
cussion and  debate  about  whether  they  are 
in  or  out  and  whether  it  is  fair  or  not.  Let 
me  again  try  to  set  aside  my  initial  bias, 
which  is  that  I  believe  if  we  sat  down  once 
and  for  all  and  bargained  reasonably  with 
the  OMA  through  the  proper  committee  we 
would  come  to  one  seen-to-be-fair-by-iboth- 
sides  fee  schedule  or  method  of  payment  for 
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physicians    in    this    province    and    that    both 
sides  would  then  adhere  to  that. 

lEven  in  those  areas  where  they  are  not 
going  to  accept  that,  you  could  still  be 
reasonably  content,  if  that  is  the  way  to  put 
it,  with  the  level  of  opting  out.  There  are  a 
number  of  areas  in  the  province  where  most 
of  the  physicians  have  remained  within  the 
plan  with  a  slight  trend  showing  of  (physi- 
cians opting  back  in. 

We  have  brought  to  your  attention  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  for  example,  from  my 
area  and  from  the  Sudbury  area,  the  case  of 
people  who  go  to  their  own  physician  locally 
and  have  been  participants  with  that  dottor 
for  some  time  now.  The  doctor  has  opted  in 
but  there  is  a  need  for  specialized  services. 
Then  the  doctor  refers  them  to  somebody  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  where  there  is  a 
higher  concentration  of  opted-out  physicians, 
particularly  in  the  specialist  fields. 

There  remains  that  perplexing  problem 
that  the  people  are  not  informed  that  this 
physician  has  opted  out.  Even  if  they  are  in- 
formed, their  options  are  extremely  limited. 
If  you  ask  me  to  come  up  quickly  with  the 
name  of  two  specialists  in  any  given  field  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  I  couldn't  do  it.  These 
people  are  in  no  position  to  do  it.  The 
physicians  who  are  referring  them  to  spe- 
cialized care  in  Toronto  obviously  can't  do 
it. 

The  end  result  is  someone  who  began 
treatment  with  an  opted-in  physician  winds 
up  somewhere  in  a  downtown  Toronto  hos- 
pital with  an  opted-out  physician  providing 
the  care.  Subsequently,  the  argument  begins 
about  whether  that  is  fair  or  reasonable, 
whether  they  should  pay  it  all  or  whether 
they  should  pay  part  of  it.  Some  of  the 
correspondence  back  and  forth  between 
the  opted-out  physicians  and  the  patients  has 
a  reasonable  tenor  to  it,  but  some  of  it  does 
not.  The  people  who  are  using  the  system  do 
not  understand  what  this  argument  is  all 
about. 

Jt  is  not  a  theoretical  argument  about  the 
practice  of  medicine.  There  is  that  side  to  it. 
More  important,  they  were  sick  and  thought 
they  were  covered  by  the  government  of 
Ontario's  medicare  plan  and  they  subse- 
quendy  found  out  that  they  were  not,  at 
least  in  part. 

I  understand  some  of  the  arguments.  I 
wouldn't  be  one  to  stand  up  here  and  say 
that  the  anaesthetists  on  the  way  into  the 
oiperating  room  stop  the  wagon  in  the  hall 
and  say,  "Wait  a  minute.  We  have  got  to 
have  a  half ^hour  discussion  because  I  have  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  opted  out."  But  I  do  think 


there  are  practical  measures  the  minister 
could  take  that  would  resolve  the  problem. 
Certainly,  when  referring  patients  from  an 
opted-in  physician  to  an  opted-out  one, 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  the  occasion  there, 
nice  and  clear  and  without  any  panic,  where 
a  complete  and  full  explanation  could  be 
given  and  where  alternatives  could  be  found. 
It  has  been  my  experience,  which  I  want 
to  reiterate  in  order  not  to  be  unfair,  but  to 
be  clear,  that  I  do  not  find  the  OMA  hotline 
service  to  be  worth— I  can't  use  that  language 
—but  I  do  not  find  it  successful.  Let  me  put 
it  that  way.  I  have  found  that  in  easels,  for 
example,  from  Sudl>ury  or  any  outlying  larea 
where  people  have  been  referred  to  the  OMA 
service,  there  is  a  little  different  perspective 
in  the  day-by-day  practicalities  given  than 
was  presented  in  the  initial  press  releases  and 
announcements  of  the  minister  setting  up 
this  particular  scheme.  It  doesn't  work. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  urgency  at 
the  Ontario  Medical  Association  to  find  some- 
body. They  will  point  out  some  places  where 
the  patient  could  go  and  dig  it  out,  but  I 
must  say,  though  I'm  a  little  more  familiar 
with  the  system  than  most  patients  would  'be, 
I  am  rarely  successful  at  finding  those  ser- 
vices either.  I  think  tSie  minister  must  address 
himself  to  the  very  thorny  situation  that 
there  is  no  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  a 
physician  to  notify  the  patient  that  he  is 
opted  out  and  is  going  to  charge  in  excess 
of  the  Ontario  Hospital  Insurance  Plan 
approved  rate.  Second,  if  the  patient  is  in 
need  of  some  alternative  source  of  service, 
there  is  no  good  mechanism  in  place  to  pro- 
vide that. 

The  minister  may  argue,  and  I  would 
accept  that  argument  in  part,  that  we're  not 
talking  about  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  but 
we  are  talking  about  human  beings  who 
need  care,  who  have  a  proper  and  I  think 
realistic  perception  that  they  pay  for  their 
medical-care  services  here  in  this  province  in 
a  number  of  ways.  They  pay  a  premium;  they 
pay  taxes  to  two  or  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  they  make  private  donations.  They 
have  paid  for  the  system  already  and  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  pay  once 
again. 

I  want  also  to  deal  with  a  second  aspect 
of  that.  I  noticed  that  the  minister  has  writ- 
ten to  the  chairmen  of  boards  of  hospitals.  I 
know  a  number  of  steps  have  been  taken 
in  this  regard  to  try  to  provide  in  the  pub- 
licly funded  private  hospitals  that  we  have 
in  this  province,  the  services  at  the  approved 
rates,  so  you  get  around  this  matter  of  opted- 
out  physicians.   I  do  not  find  the  consensus 
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that  should  be  there  after  a  year's  argument 
and  discussion  on  the  matter. 

I  know  the  minister  has  written  once  again 
to  the  chairmen  of  boards  of  hospitals  dis- 
cussing the  agreement  that  was  reached  with 
the  OMA.  I  cannot  get  away  from  the  basic 
notion  that,  at  least  in  the  hospitals  built 
by  the  public  of  Ontario  that  they  by  and 
large  pay  for  through  their  tax  dollars  and 
their  premiums  now,  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  any  care  that  can  be  provided  in  this 
province  at  the  approved  rates. 

I'm  backing  oflF  an  original  position,  which 
many  people  in  my  party  would  take,  that 
physicians  should  not  charge  outside  the 
OHIP  fee  schedule.  We're  not  at  the  position 
where  we've  negotiated  a  reahstic  fee  sched- 
ule either,  but  at  least  in  our  hospitals,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  care  at  the  approved 
rates. 

It  can  happen,  because  the  ministry  has 
changed  regulations,  that  even  an  opted-out 
physician  can  provide  care  in  a  publicly 
funded  hospital  at  the  approved  rates.  This 
causes  some  problems  in  its  own  right  about 
whether  there  are  really  two  levels  of  care. 

None  the  less,  after  all  this  argument, 
after  all  the  documentation  that  members 
from  all  sides  have  brought  in  to  the  minis- 
ter, we  still  do  not  have  a  resolution  to  the 
problem.  It  strikes  me  as  a  situation  that 
cannot  go  on  much  longer. 

We've  had  the  opportunity  to  debate  in- 
dividually, and  collectively  in  committee.  The 
OMA  has  debated  it.  I  know  the  minister  is 
writing  letters  to  people  all  over  the  place. 
I  proposed  a  private  member's  bill  which 
was  essentially  an  attempt  to  get  at  the 
same  thing. 

I  still  cannot  accept  the  notion  that  that 
happens  in  a  hospital  that  is  paid  for,  by  and 
large,  with  public  tax  dollars.  If  it  didn't  get 
all  the  funding  from  that  source,  it  got  it 
from  private  donations— coming  from  the 
same  people,  most  likely.  The  public  sees 
that  as  being  a  public  hospital.  Even  though 
I  know  it  is  a  publicly  funded  private  hos- 
pital, it's  pretty  hard  to  go  to  the  people 
in  Oshawa  and  say  that  the  Oshawa  Gen- 
eral  Hospital  isn't  a  public  hospital. 

It  certainly  is  not  a  private  hospital  in  the 
commonly  accepted  sense.  People  do  not 
understand,  nor  do  I,  why  at  least  in  that 
place,  using  publicly  funded  buildings  and 
overhead,  publicly  funded  equipment,  pub- 
licly funded  support  staflF,  there  isn't  one 
rate,  and  that's  the  OHIP  rate. 

I'm  going  to  ask  the  minister  once  again 
to  go  back  at  that  one.  I  understand  the 
problem.  I  keep  up  with  his  correspondence 


to  the  OMA.  We  get  copies  of  his  letters 
to  the  hospitals  and  to  the  chairmen  of  hos- 
pital boards,  but  the  problem  remains.  It 
is  not  yet  resolved. 

I  understand  in  the  case  of  anaesthetists 
and  with  other  kinds  of  specialized  care  it 
is  a  little  difficult.  I  'appreciate  that  in  one 
of  the  hospitals— Northwestern  General  Hos- 
pital in  Toronto— he  is  attempting  to  put 
forward  a  different  method  of  payment  for 
people  who  provide  that  kind  of  service.  I 
have  also  read  some  correspondence  from 
other  doctors  who  do  not  think  that  is  quite 
a  workable  way  to  go  about  your  business. 
12:10  p.m. 

What  I  am  saying  here  is  that  I  reluctantly 
hear  the  arguments  that  are  put  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue.  But  when  it  happens  that 
we  put  up  the  buildings,  we  put  in  the 
equipment,  we  pay  for  the  support  staff,  and 
lall  of  that  is  publicly  funded,  I  don't  think 
there  is  a  whit  of  an  argument  left  in  there 
to  say  that  should  not  be  done  at  the  OHIP 
approved  rates.  The  minister  has  all  kinds  of 
options  to  exeiicise  in  terms  of  going  at  alter- 
native funding  formulas,  different  methods  of 
having  them  set  up,  but  I  do  think  there  is  a 
problem  in  that  regard  which  is  substantive. 

1  want  to  include  in  my  remarks  some 
continuing  problems  that  seem  to  have  gone 
underground  somehow.  If  you  recall  in  this 
House  about  this  time  last  year  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  about  psychiatric 
care,  about  the  closing  of  Lakeshore  Psychi- 
atric Ho^ital,  about  whether  or  not  all  these 
people  could  be  absorbed  within  other  pisy- 
chiatric  care  institutions  in  the  area,  about 
alternative  forms  of  care,  about  where  these 
people  would  go  and  who  would  look  after 
them.  Would  there  be  community-based 
programs  cranked  up  to  go  into  place?  We 
had  this  long  and  involved  argument  in 
committee  and  in  the  House  as  to  whether 
that  was  a  reasonable  thing  to  do,  whether 
alternatives  were  available  and  whether  they 
have  worked. 

il  note,  too,  that  little  birds  whisiper  in  my 
ear  on  Occasion  that  the  ministry  is  sensitive 
to  this  issue.  In  fact,  it  is  siaid  to  be  doing 
some  interviewing  of  staff  at  the  Queen 
Street  Mental  Health  Centre  and  other  psy- 
chiatric institutions  to  get  a  shakedown  of 
whether  or  not  what  they  said  a  year  ago 
would  happen  has  happened  successfully.  I 
note,  too,  that  there  are  recurring  problems 
with  setting  up  the  community  care  programs 
that  iwe  asked  for.  A  year  after  the  closure 
of  Lakeshore  hospital  was  announced,  and  a 
little  better  than  nine  months  after  it  actu- 
ally  happened   for   the   most  part,   we   still 
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don't  have  the  complete  funding  of  a  com- 
munity oare  program  in  place. 

I  note,  too,  in  my  o^vn  iarea,  part  of  the 
minister's  announcement  at  that  time  was 
that  he  was  going  to  rebuild  Whitby  Psy- 
chiatric Hospital.  Again,  there  would  be  con- 
sultation with  the  community,  there  would 
be  community  care  programs  set  up,  there 
would  be  a  number  of  things  done. 

Just  a  little  while  ago  I  met  with  the  ad- 
ministrator at  Whitby  Psychiatric  Hospital. 
They  are  not  even  sure  yet  what  the  building 
vdll  look  like,  whether  it  will  be  up  by  the 
Baseline  Road  or  down  by  the  lake.  There 
has  been  no  real  ongoing  consultation  wdth 
the  community,  although  the  community  has 
attempted  to  do  so.  There  is  a  proposal  now 
before  the  Durham  Regional  Health  Council 
which  suggests  in  part,  as  one  of  its  alterna- 
tives, that  perhaps  you  could  take  the  Doctor 
Joseph  O.  Ruddy  General  Hospital,  which  is 
plunked  in  the  middle  of  the  property,  and 
turn  that  into  a  i>sychiatric  institution  and 
forget  about  rebuilding  the  Whitby  Psychi- 
atric Hospital. 

So  the  problem  in  a  nut  is  this.  A  year 
after  the  government  announced  it  would 
close  Lakeshore  we  do  not  yet  have  in  place 
the  community  care  programs  and  support 
programs  that  were  so  essential  to  that  move 
in  the  first  place.  We  do  not  have  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  the  psychiatric  insti- 
tutions themselves  and  whether  they  can 
handle  the  capacity  that  is  generated  by  the 
closure  of  Lakeshore.  We  are  still  not  ter- 
ribly sure  of  where  these  people  went. 

I  have  this  unease  in  my  own  little  body 
here  that  people  have  just  gone  somewhere, 
and  it  is  somewhere  around  here  in  boarding 
houses.  Those  in  group  homes  might  be  a 
little  better  off  because  they  have  been  idten- 
tified,  but  there  are  lots  of  people  who  need 
psychiatric  care,  at  least  on  a  day  basis,  at 
least  in  the  community  care  institutions,  at 
the  very  least  in  a  group  home,  who  have 
just  gotten  on  a  bus  and  gone  somewhere. 
They  may  well  be  coming  back  for  some 
kind  of  medication  from  time  to  time,  but 
that  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  solution. 

I  know  there  have  been  issues  raised,  and 
the  minister  has  made  his  point  clear,  that 
once  patients  are  discharged  they  are  on 
their  own.  I  suppose  if  one  wants  to  deal 
with  it  in  a  legal  sense,  that  is  correct.  But 
I  think  what  we  are  faced  with  here  is  that 
we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  dealing  with 
this  problem  in  a  strictly  legal  sense.  It  is  a 
health-care  matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  provid- 
ing   for    people    who    need    ongoing    care 


through  community  sujyport  programs  that 
are  not  there  now. 

I  understand  the  minister  has  made  several 
announcements  about  promises  of  funding  for 
these  kinds  of  community-based  projects.  I 
also  know  that  there  is  more  than  one  min- 
istry involved  in  the  process.  But  I  happen 
to  have  been  part  of,  and  get  correspondence 
and  telephone  calls  regularly  from,  people 
who  are  attempting  to  put  in  place  the  com- 
munity care  programs  we  talked  about  more 
than  a  year  ago  in  this  House.  They  are  not 
there  yet. 

To  be  as  polite  ^honit  it  as  I  can,  surdy 
it  does  not  take  a  year  after  the  closing  of  an 
institution  such  as  the  Lakeshore  hospital  to 
put  these  things  in  place.  We  had  long 
philosophical  argimients  about  whether  this 
exchange  of  service,  this  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion should  happen  immediately,  concur- 
rently, 30  days  later,  or  50  d'ays  later.  I  did 
not  hear  anybody  saying  it  was  acceptable  to 
any  member  of  this  Legislature  that  more 
than  a  year  after  attempting  to  deinstitution- 
ahze,  the  House  still  has  not  put  in  place 
corresponding  community  care  programs.  I 
think  that  ongoing  thing  is  totally  un- 
acceptable. 

I  note  in  the  announcements  made  in  the 
budget  the  other  night  a  lot  of  money  was 
allocated— just  slightly  under  $500  milhon,  I 
think— for  increased  health  care,  and  more 
money  was  allocated  in  community  and  social 
services.  We  have  made  inquiries  as  to  where 
this  money  is  going.  It  appears  these  dollars 
are  in  a  somewhat  fluid  state.  The  money  is 
allocated  somewhere  and  no  one  quite  knows 
where  it  is  going  to  go. 

I  would  welcome  an  announcement  that 
all  the  community  care  programs  in  Dur- 
ham region,  here  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  in  the  rest  of  Ontario  are  finally  going  to 
get  the  funding  they  deserve.  Maybe  that  is 
where  that  money  is  allocated.  We  do  not 
know,  and  I  have  to  put  on  the  record  here 
that  it  is  just  as  clear  as  day  to  us  fhat  you 
do  not  know  either.  I  am  asking  you  in  the 
next  little  while  to  find  out  and  to  make  some 
conunitment  so  that  community  care  pro- 
grams or  mental  health  programs  and  other 
kinds  cf  programs  get  the  kind  of  treatment 
they  have  been  looking  for  for  so  long. 

There  are  two  other  matters  I  want  to 
raise.  One  is  the  matter  of  what  are  called 
in  this  province  health  service  organizations. 
You  may  recall  in  this  House,  Mr.  Chairmian, 
I  and  a  number  of  other  members  raised  the 
question  of  funding  problems  for  these  com- 
munity clinics.  There  are  29  df  tliem  in 
operation,  many  of  them  having  different 
characteristics  and  being  set  up  in  different 
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ways.  Some  are  extremely  sophisticated,  pro- 
viders of  good  medical  c^are  on  a  really  large 
scale,  such  as  the  Sault  clinic.  Some  are  much 
smaller  in  scale. 

It  was  my  information  the  minister  was 
finally  beginning  to  recognize  their  value  to 
the  communities  in  w*hich  they  were  located. 
He  was  finally  l>eginning  to  provide  funding 
for  nutrition,  social  workers,  nurse  practi- 
tioners, many  of  whom  were  having  some 
difficulty  finding  their  place  in  the  health 
care  system.  I  understand  there  has  been  a 
bit  of  a  political  controversy  brewing  about 
one  of  the  HSOs.  I  want  to  reiterate  to  the 
minister  that  that  shoiild  not  in  any  way 
inhibit,  change,  alter  or  damage  What  I 
thought  was  a  renewed  commitment  to  this 
concept. 

I  believe  that  to  be  the  most  workable, 
cost-effective  way  to  provide  health  care  to 
the  people  of  this  province  I  have  seen  any- 
where. I  am  not  saying  it  is  a  panacea,  but 
it  is  cleiarly  a  recognized  alternative  here 
and  in  other  jurisdictions  that  deserves  its 
fair  shot.  I  would  hope  the  minister  would 
not  get  weak  knees  at  the  last  moment  and 
start  chopping  that  budget.  I  could  give  you 
a  short  list  of  places  where  he  could  do  a 
httle  chopping,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  HSOs 
would  be  at  the  top  of  my  priorities. 

I  will  raise  one  other  matter  and  then  I 
will  let  the  minister  respond.  Once  again  I 
want  to  indicate  our  support  for  a  proposal 
here  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  for  a  special 
care  unit  for  high-risk  pregnancies,  a  pre- 
natal care  unit  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  Many 
of  us,  I  am  sure,  have  visited  similar  kinds  of 
special  care  units  for  high-risk  pregnancies  in 
other  jurisdictions,  at  McMaster  University 
Medical  Centre,  at  Women's  College  Hospital. 
That  is  a  supportable  notion. 

I  understand  from  my  reading  on  the  sub- 
ject that  many  of  the  techniques  in  terms  of 
the  setting  up  and  the  functioning  of  these 
prenatal  care  units  originated  here  in  Canada 
with  Canadian  doctors.  We  should,  of  course, 
be  very  proud  of  that.  I  am  also  aware, 
though,  that  very  little  of  the  machinery  used 
there  is  generated  in  Canada.  Most  of  it  is 
imported  from  the  United  States.  A  very 
small  group  of  highly  skilled  and  specialized 
physicians  runs  it.  I  was  told  at  McMaster 
that  the  cost  of  running  it  was  something  like 
$2,500  per  day.  It  is  a  pretty  expensive  piece 
of  business,  but  a  necessary  program;  no 
argument  from  me  on  that. 
12:20  p.m. 

The  alternative,  however,  has  been  put 
forward,  most  dramatically  by  a  nurse  here 
in    Toronto    touring    Hamilton,    by    Cynthia 


Carver,  a  doctor  here  in  Toronto,  and  by  a 
number  of  other  people  who  appeared  at  a 
forum  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre  about  three 
weeks  ago.  It  struck  me  from  the  way  the 
meeting  was  set  up  there  was  perhaps  a  lot 
of  symbolism  involved.  There  were  two 
gentlemen  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  stage 
presenting  the  technological  arguments.  I 
was  impressed.  I  am  one  who  spends  a  lot 
of  time  looking  at  flow  charts,  sHdes  and 
statistics.  I  must  say  I  have  never  seen  a 
finer  set  of  numbers  or  a  cuter  set  of  slides 
put  to  a  large  audience  in  my  life.  These 
gentlemen  had  eminent  qualifications  to  put 
that  kind  of  an  argument  and  they  put  it 
well. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stage  were  two 
women,  one  a  doctor,  and  one  a  person  who 
I  believe  lectures  at  York  University.  They 
put  a  difi^erent  kind  of  an  argument,  but  in 
my  mind  they  put  it  even  better  than  the 
kind  of  high-priced  technological  presenta- 
tion made  by  the  two  gentlemen.  We  were 
talking  about  high-risk  pregnancies,  so  it 
would  be  my  natural  inclination  to  listen  to 
two  women  as  opposed  to  two  men,  if  only 
from  the  point  of  view  that  it  is  unlikely  the 
two  men  will  ever  use  such  a  special  care 
unit.  It  is  iK)ssible,  I  am  now  told,  but  un- 
likely. It  would  most  likely  be  women  who 
would  be  users  of  that  particular  facility. 

They  were  making  an  argument,  not  defini- 
tively against  that  specialized  care  unit  but 
for  an  alternative  to  see  that  women  as  con- 
sumers had  another  option.  The  option  has 
been  fairly  well  outlined  by  Doreen  Hamil- 
ton that  there  is  a  need  to  go  into  preventive 
care,  to  identify  high-risk  pregnancies  much 
earlier  than  on  the  delivery  date  and  to  pro- 
vide alternatives. 

That  is  oversimplifying  it  for  sure,  but  to 
attempt  to  be  succinct  about  it,  for  someone 
who  doesn't  have  a  proper  diet  a  high  risk  is 
created  by  not  providing  the  advice  and  the 
support  systems  that  a  nutritionist  might  oflFer 
to  that  person.  With  respect  to  an  individual 
woman  who  is  perhaps  on  her  own  and  preg- 
nant, her  needs  very  early  in  the  pregnancy 
are  being  ignored  by  and  large  now  because 
there  are  no  consultation  services  available, 
no  nutritional  services,  no  counselling  for  the 
woman,  and  no  social  worker  who  can 
actively  work  with  that  person. 

In  other  words,  the  women  at  that  par- 
ticular forum  were  putting  forward  an  argu- 
ment that  there  is  a  raft  of  these  which  are 
not  yet  fully  being  considered.  They  were 
not  particularly  negative  in  their  tone  and 
they  did  acknowledge  that  the  unit  at 
Women's  College  was  in  place  and  working 
well  and  had  some  room  for  expansion.  Dr. 
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Cynthia  Carver  on  that  evening  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  unit  should  be  supported 
and  even  expanded  and  properly  funded.  I 
understand  there  are  some  funding  problems 
there. 

She  went  on  to  make  the  eloquent  argu- 
ment that  other  needs  of  women  have  to  be 
recognized  as  well.  In  considering  this  kind 
of  judgement,  it  isn't  always  an  either/or 
thing  that  is  in  place,  except  that  right  now 
it  is  land  of  an  either  thing  because  the  alter- 
native is  not  in  place.  I  would  add  to  those 
two  women  who  made  that  eloquent  argu- 
ment that  evening  my  own  humble  remarks 
and  say  to  the  minister,  "Please  provide  the 
alternatives.  Look  after  other  needs  as  well." 

In  part,  I  guess  it  comes  down  to  this.  One 
of  the  faults  I  think  the  current  system  has  is 
that  when  looking  for  what  we  should  do  next 
and  how  we  should  order  our  priorities,  we 
always  tend  to  go  back  to  the  same  group  to 
get  our  information.  I  am  asking  the  minister 
to  considter  other  people,  in  particular  in  this 
instance  people  who  might  aptly  be  described 
as  consumers  of  health  care.  In  this  instance 
where  it  is  clear  it  will  be  women  who  need 
that  kind  of  care,  there  ought  to  be  options 
available.  There  ought  to  be  alternatives  ex- 
plored. They  ought  to  be  equally  funded.  To 
be  fair  and  to  be  reasonable  about  it,  we 
can't  make  a  good  judgement  unless  we  have 
reasonably  identical  and  identifiable  circum- 
stances under  which  to  operate. 

If  we  have  one  kind  of  special  care  unit 
set  up  at  something  like  $6  million  a  year  as 
a  budget  and  if  we  have  another  one  over 
there  operating  at  something  like  $600,000  a 
year,  we  can't  make  a  reasonable  and  fair 
comparison  between  the  two.  I  know  it  is  an 
incredibly  complicated  and  difficult  piece  of 
business  to  do.  But  I  do  note  that  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Health  now  has  a  unit  looking  at 
preventive  care,  providing  alternative  forms 
of  the  argument  and  planning  how  to  take 
that  kind  of  budgetary  allocation  and  imple- 
ment a  preventive  care  program  in  the  com- 
munity. 

I  want  to  conclude  on  that  remark  because 
I  think  that  is  the  single  most  important  thing 
the  minister  has  before  him  now.  I  support  the 
moves  to  change  the  system,  not  radically  but 
to  provide  for  the  people  of  Ontario  alterna- 
tive forms  of  care  where  they  are  reasonable 
and  where  they  have  been  carefully  thought 
out.  In  this  last  particular  example  which  I 
used,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  alternative  is 
carefully  thought  out  and  deserves  the  full 
support   and   consideration   of  the   ministry. 

I  understand  the  minister  intended  to  at- 
tend that  forum  that  evening  and  could  not. 


We  all  run  into  that  situation.  I  want  to  re- 
port that  the  arguments  presented  on  both 
sides  that  evening  were  at  least  equally  bal- 
anced. In  my  perhaps  biased  view,  the  women 
won  that  argument  hands  down.  They  certain- 
ly did  with  that  crowd.  Even  if  there  had 
been  no  one  in  the  haM  and  they  were  pre- 
senting it  to  the  minister,  to  myself  and  to  the 
Liberal  health  critic,  I  think  we  would  have 
had  a  vote  and  said  that  they  won.  They  had 
a  clear  case.  They  had  thought  through  what 
they  wanted.  It  was  a  reasonable,  practical 
alternative  and  it  deserved  a  chance. 

In  that  instance  and  the  others  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  am  simply  looking  for  sweet  reason, 
for  us,  as  a  people,  to  explore  alternative 
forms  of  care  which  may  not  be  traditional.  I 
do  not  want  to  get  into  a  confrontation  with 
the  medical  profession,  though  I  would!  hardly 
back  away  from  one. 

The  purpose  of  the  exercise,  however,  is 
not  to  have  an  argument.  The  purpose  ought 
to  be  to  change  a  health  care  system  which  is 
now  geared  to  the  curative  factor,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  prevention,  and  to  move  it  to 
one  which  stops  people  from  getting  sick.  I 
want  to  make  an  outlandish  statement  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  use  all  over  the  place— I 
would  be  happy  to  pay  every  physician  in  this 
province  more  money  than  anybody  else  in 
our  society  if  all  of  us  could  be  made  to  be 
never  sick  a  day  in  our  lives.  That  would  be 
the  best  investment  we  could  ever  put  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  seek 
some  direction.  If  we  are  to  conclude  the 
estimates  today,  I  will  respond  now;  if  not, 
and  other  members  want  to  add  something, 
I  won't  do  it  now  because  I  have  15  minutes 
to  resx>ond  to  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
raise  an  issue  first  presented  to  me  by  the 
member  for  St.  Catharines  (Mr.  Bradley).  He 
is  unable  to  be  here  because  he  is  attending 
the  standing  committee  on  administration  of 
justice.  He  mentioned  that  a  per'son  on  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan  who  receives  disability 
payments  and  also  has  a  small  pension  of  his 
own  finds  himself  having  to  pay  for  his  drug 
benefit.  He  is  disabled,  yet  he  does  not  get 
free  drug  care.  He  is  under  65  years  of  age, 
but  he  has  no  source  of  income  and  the 
member  for  St.  Catharines  thought  such  a 
(person  should  be  given  some  Consideration 
when  it  comes  to  the  provision  of  drug  bene- 
fits. I  will  leave  that  with  the  minister  who 
can  reply  to  it  later. 

I  want  to  apologize  to  the  minister  for  not 
being  present  when  he  made  his  presentation 
in  Windsor  concerning  what  he  had  in  store 
for  the  community.  I  had  spoken  with  him 
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earlier  in  the  afternoon  and  had  mentioned 
I  oould  not  be  there  because  of  other  com- 
mitments in  the  House. 

The  minister  in  his  presentation  premised 
100  additional,  (permanent  nursing  beds.  In 
the  provision  of  those  additional  beds,  is  he 
going  to  have  them  in  use  before  he  elimi- 
nates isome  of  the  active  treatment  beds  noiw 
being  used  in  the  hospitals  to  accommodate 
nursing  home  patients?  If  he  first  cuts  back 
on  the  beds,  there  is  no  place  for  these 
individuals  who  require  nursing  home  treat- 
ment to  go.  They  are  at  present  in  active 
treatment  beds  in  the  hospitals.  The  remedy 
should  be  in  place  before  cutting  back  on 
the  active  treatment  beds. 
12:30  p.m. 

In  spite  of  the  rosy  picture  of  the  minister 
and  his  officials,  individuals  who  are  on  staflF 
in  the  various  hospitals  keep  telling  me  they 
are  suffering  from  staff  'shortages,  that  there 
are  staff  shortages  in  practically  all  of  the 
liospitals  and  that  they  are  extremely  over- 
worked. As  a  result,  the  quality  of  the  care 
the  patient  is  receiving  may  not  be  up  to  the 
quality  that  he  or  she  would  normally  have 
received  if  the  patient/ hospital-bed  ratio  were 
the  same  as  it  was  before  the  cutbacks  were 
implemented  by   your  ministry. 

There  are  other  issues  that  I  could  raise, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  will  when  the  minister's 
estimates  come  up.  I  know  we  are  pressed 
for  time  here  but  I  would  appreciate  receiv- 
ing answers  to  the  few  issues  that  I  have 
raised. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
start  with  the  meniber  for  Windsor-Walker- 
ville  (Mr.  B.  Newman)  with  regard  to  the 
drug  benefit  question,  my  understanding 
would  be  that  if  the  person  is  in  receipt  of 
social  assistance,  w'hether  it's  through  the 
General  Welfare  Systems  Act  or  under  the 
Family  Benefits  Act,  he  or  she  is  going  to 
qualify  for  drug  benefits.  So  if  he  or  the 
member  for  whom  he  is  asking  the  question 
can  give  me  a  particular  case  that  we  can 
check  through,  we  wdll  see  what  the  prc^blem 
is  there. 

I  won't  say  that  I  remember  the  exact 
details  for  the  Windsor  situation  but  I  don't 
recall  that  any  further  beds  were  restrained 
in  any  of  the  calculations  this  year  for  their 
budget.  We  are  going  to  add  100  permanent 
nursing  home  beds  in  Essex  county. 

Mr.  B.  Nevmian:  What's  the  time  frame? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  We  Mali  be  calling 
for  proposals  I  would  think  within  about  a 
month,  and  it  depends  on  the  response. 
When  people  make  application  to  open  unused 


space  in  existing  facilities,  obviously  that 
can  be  brought  on  a  lot  faster  than  cases 
where  they  are  proposing  either  to  add  to 
the  existing  homes  or  build  completely  new 
homes.  But  I  would  say  within  12  to  18 
months  at  the  longest,  all  100  beds  should 
be  on  stream.  As  well,  we  are  introducing 
the  chronic  home  care  program  into  the 
county  of  Essex  as  of  July  1.  All  of  that 
will  take  a  lot  of  pressure  off  the  existing 
institutions. 

With  regard  to  staff  shortages— I  hope  I 
can  get  the  figures—my  recollection  is  that 
last  year  we  actually  saw  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  paid  hours  in  the  hospitals 
in  the  province,  not  a  decrease.  I  can  only 
say  that  there  are  a  number  of  checks  and 
balances  that  come  to  bear. 

(First,  just  about  every  hospital  in  the 
province  is  at  present  accredited  and 
works  hard  to  stay  accredited.  One  of  the 
things  looked  at  first  by  the  accredited 
teams  that  come  in  is  stafiing  levels  and 
not  just  on  the  day  they  are  there— if  I 
may  answer  the  suspicion  which  may  be 
in  some  people's  minds  that  you  can  beef 
up  the  staff  for  that  day  and  impress  them 
—but  they  go  back  in  six  to  nine  months 
and  they  take  anywhere  from  40  to  50  to 
60  cases  out  of  the  records  and  look  at  how 
those  people  were  treated  and  what  were 
the  staffing  levels  noted  in  the  record  of 
the  hospital  on  those  days. 

As  well,  of  course,  the  medical  advisory 
committees  of  the  hospitals  on  a  regular 
basis  review  problems,  as  do  the  nursing 
directors.  If  they  find  shortages  developing 
or  problems  developing  in  particular  areas 
of  the  hospital,  those  are  drawn  to  the 
attention  of  the  board  and  then  the  board 
really  has  a  variety  of  options  open  to  it. 
They  can  agree  and  shift  resources  within 
the  hospital  or  they  can  disagree  and  say 
that  in  their  view  the  unit  or  the  program 
is  adequately  staffed— and  let's  not  forget 
that  ultimately  they  are  responsible  for  the 
hospital— or  they  can  agree  that  they  don't 
have  the  resources  and  vdll  make  an  ap- 
peal to  the  ministry.  That  happens  all  the 
time;  it  has  since  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission  was  established,  and 
where  the  cases  can  be  made,  adjustments 
are  made  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  concerns  of 
the  member  for  Brantford  (Mr.  Makarchuk) 
next.  I  want  first  of  all  to  correct  the  rec- 
ord: the  program  that  has  recently  been 
agreed  to  in  Brantford  was  agreed  to  by  all 
of  the  hospitals  and  the  medical  society, 
all  of  whom,  including  the  medical  society. 
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were  members  of  the  rationalization  cx)m- 
mittee.  I  make  that  point  because  the 
member  expressed  concern  about  the  Brant 
District  Health  Council  as  such  and  the 
difficulties  that  have  occurred  in  the  last 
few  months  in  the  membership  of  that 
body. 

The  rationalization  committee  is  the  body 
that  has  done  the  work  for  the  last  year  in 
developing  a  rationalization  proposal.  That 
body  carried  on  uninterrupted,  chaired  as  it  is 
or  was  by  the  former  chairman  of  the 
health  council.  The  medical  society  was  in- 
volved throughout  and  signed  the  rationali- 
zation proposal  which  went  to  council  and 
has  come  to  us.  Members  of  the  medical 
society  continue  to  be  involved  in  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  committees  of  the  health 
council. 

I  would  hope  as  we  look  to  restructure 
the  council  and  add  members  back,  that 
now  or  in  the  not  too  distant  future  we  can 
continue  to  involve  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  I  wanted  to  correct  the  record 
and  say  that  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  in  that  county  certainly  are  in- 
volved in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  committees 
of  the  council. 

The  member  expressed  concern  about  one 
of  the  aspects  of  what  the  hospitals  and 
the  medical  society  have  agreed  to,  namely 
the  development  or  the  move  to  place  at 
the  Brantford  General  Hospital  a  24-hour- 
a-day  staiTed  emergency  department.  I  em- 
phasize that,  because  at  present  there  are 
two  emergency  departments  that  are  not 
staffed  24  hours  a  day.  In  fact,  what  made 
that  aspect  of  the  proposal  so  attractive  to 
them  and  to  the  council  subsequently  was 
that  this  would  raise  the  level  of  emergency 
services  in  the  city  of  Brantford  signi- 
cantly. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  unusual, 
and  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  example  of 
Sudbury,  to  have  a  central  24-hour-a-day 
staffed  emergency  department.  The  Sudbur>' 
General  Hospital  serves  the  same  function 
for  that  community  that  is  proposed  to  be 
served  for  Brantford  out  of  Brantford  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

I  think  everybody  is  aware  that  there  can 
be  times  of  emergency.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber referred  to  the  main  railway  line  tlirough 
town  and  what  might  happen  if  there  were  a 
major  crash  of  some  kind.  Every  hospital  in 
the  province  has  and  regularly  tests  a  disas- 
ter plan,  and  if  something— God  forbid— were 
to  happen  of  major  proportions  that  was  to 
plug  up  the  Brantford  General  Hospital,  then 
as  part  of  the  disaster  plan  there  would  be 


provision  for  diverting  emergencies  to  other 
hospitals  v/hile  that  crisis  or  that  emergency 
prevailed.  So,  in  fact,  that  is  part  of  the  regu- 
lar day-to-day  planm'ng  of  such  services. 

If  I  can  move  to  the  comments  of  the 
critic  of  the  official  opposition,  let  me  deal 
first  with  the  question  of  the  ambulance 
investigation.  I  want  to  say,  first  of  all,  that 
the  investigation  in  question  has  been  car- 
ried out  by  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  at 
our  request  following  a  number  of  audits 
which  were  done  by  our  staff  over  the  last 
couple  of  years.  I  make  that  point  because 
I  think  it  should  go  on  the  record  that  the 
raids  in  February  were  carried  out  as  a 
result  of  the  material  being  provided  to  the 
police  by  us,  but  it  was  their  decision. 

Secondly,  we  did  not  issue  a  press  release 
as  such  to  say,  "Listen,  world,  we  swooi>ed 
in  on  six  ambulance  operators  in  the  prov- 
ince and  they  are  terrible  people."  In  fact, 
we  were  just  as  concerned  as  the  honour- 
able member  opposite  and  members  of  the 
ambulance  operators'  association  that  the 
actions  be  put  in  their  proper  context.  When 
we  were  called  by  the  press,  we  had  a 
standard  response  which  was  given  to  every 
representative  of  the  media  and  I  will  read 
it  into  the  record. 

"In  response  to  public  inquiries,  the  follow- 
ing statement  has  been  issued  today  by  the 
office  of  the  Minister  of  Health:  Officers  of 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  and  Ministry  of 
Health  audit  branch  today  simultaneously 
attended  at  the  head  offices  of  privately 
operated  ambulance  services  in  Leamington, 
Trenton,  Gananoque,  Woodstock,  Hamilton, 
Fleetwood,  London  and  Chatham  and  took 
possession  of  records  and  other  documentary 
material  under  warrant. 
12:40  p.m. 

**The  action  is  part  of  an  investigation 
undertaken  by  the  police  on  the  basis  of 
information  provided  to  crown  law  office  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health.  Further  action  may 
be  forthcoming.  Meantime,  the  Ministry  of 
Health  is  taking  any  necessary  steps  to 
ensure  that  ambulance  service  to  the  public 
in  these  centres  is  not  impaired." 

Mr.  Conway:  Did  you  make  any  recom- 
mendation to  the  police  as  to  whether  they 
should  do  such  and  such? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Once  the  audits  are 
turned  over  to  the  police,  it  is  entirely  their 
responsibility  to  decide,  based  on  those 
audits,  what  further  action  is  required: 
whether  to  lay  charges  at  that  point;  whether 
to  subpoena  or  to  seek  voluntarily  other  in- 
formation; or  whether,  as  in  this  case,  in 
order— because    six    people    were    involved— 
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not  to  have  the  due  processes  of  justice 
thwarted  iby  perhaps  serving  a  lien  on  one 
and  having  word  spread  as  to  what  they  were 
after,  to  do  it  all  at  once,  at  the  same  time, 
in  those  centres  around  the  province  and  get 
the  records. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  question  is,  did  you  turn 
those   audits   over  with  recommendations? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  honourable 
minister  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  sure  what  he  means  by  "with  our  recom- 
mendations." 

Mr.  Conway:  Recommendations  as  to 
whether  they  should  lay  charges. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  That  is  entirely  in 
their  court. 

Mr.  Conway:  So  you  made  no  recommen- 
dations of  any  kind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Once  the  audits  were 
done,  there  w*as  sufficient  cause  for  concern 
that  we  turned  them  over  to  the  pohce  for 
further  investigation.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
The  matter  proceeds  from  there. 

We  beheve  private  ambulance  operators 
have  a  significant  role  to  play  in  the  future 
of  the  ambulance  service  in  the  province.  We 
think  we  have  a  good  mix,  where  the  min- 
istry operates  some  of  the  services  and  the 
private  sector  operates  others.  Some  are 
operated  by  municipalities,  as  is  the  case  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  Others  are  operated  by 
hospitals.  We  do  not  intend  to  develop  or 
promote  a  policy  that  would  see  the  ministry 
put  the  private  sector  out  of  the  ambulance 
business  altogether. 

If  I  can  move  on,  in  the  brief  time  avail- 
able: Two  of  the  members  have  referred  to 
orthotics  and  prosthetics.  I  share  their  con- 
cern in  that  area.  That  is  why  I  asked  for 
the  report  to  be  done  in  the  first  place,  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  to  review  the  situation. 
It  is  before  the  interministerial  committee.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  com]>lete  that  review 
—including  a  review  of  the  experience  in 
other  provinces  where  they  have  introduced 
programs  and  what  they  have  done  by  way 
of  controlling  the  mode  of  prescription  of 
them,  the  cost  of  them— in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  policy  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  thought  you  and  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Development 
(Mrs.  Birch)  were  the  dynamic  duo  whose 
clout  was  unbeatable   in  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  get  to  wear  the  cape 
this  week,  though. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  am  saddened. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:   I  am  too. 


Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great 
many  matters  were  raised  by  the  member  for 
Oshawa  (Mr.  Breaugh).  Inasmuch  as  I  un- 
derstood the  House  has  to  deal  with  a  matter 
of  supply  today  at  12:45  p.m.,  let  me  say 
that  most  of  the  issues  he  raised  I  can  deal 
with  in  the  regular  estimates,  in  four  or  five 
weeks. 

I  welcome  his  support  on  the  question  of 
chiropody.  I  think  it's  a  very  important  area, 
important  to  the  whole  population,  but  par- 
ticularly to  elderly  people. 

With  regard  to  denturists— or  denture 
therapists,  to  use  the  proper  legal  term- 1 
did  try  extensively  to  reach  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  between  the  denture  therapists,  as  a 
group,  and  the  dentists,  as  represented  by 
the  Ontario  Dental  Association  and  the  On- 
tario Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons.  We 
tried  extensively  to  make  the  existing  provi- 
sions work  to  everybody's  satisfaction. 

I  want  to  take  issue  with  one  thing  the 
member  said  when  he  referred  to  a  gentle- 
man who  thought  he  was  within  the  law  and 
ended  up  in  jail.  If  the  member  were  to  ask 
that  gentleman,  I  think  he  would  tell  him  he 
knew  he  was  not  within  the  law  because  he 
does  not  agree  with  the  law.  Therefore,  he 
went  ahead,  in  the  full  knowledge  that  at 
some  point  he  might  very  well  be  charged, 
and  faced  the  consequence. 

Being  unable  to  arrive  at  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  between  dentists  and  denture  thera- 
pists, I  asked  the  Ontario  Council  of  Health 
in  February— I  cannot  remember  the  exact 
date— to  conduct  a  complete  review  of  pohcy 
with  resi)ect  to  denture  therapists,  in  par- 
ticular in  relation  to  partials.  I  think  those 
of  us  who  were  here  in  the  House  six  or 
seven  years  ago  when  the  matter  first  arose 
recall  very  well  that  in  the  end  we  had  to 
acknowledge  that  when  people  were  dealing 
with  full  dentures  and  not  with  any  live 
teeth,  with  the  proper  training,  either  for 
new  graduates  through  Humber  or  for  previ- 
ous graduates  by  way  of  examination,  that 
Was  no  problem.  But  what  we  were  all  con- 
cerned with  at  the  time  was  with  people 
dealing  with  live  teeth  and  fitting  partial 
dentures  around  live  teeth. 

I  have  asked  the  council  of  health  to  re- 
view the  matter— and  may  I  say  to  the  scepti- 
cal member  from  the  Pembroke  area  I  think 
we  will  have  that  report  within  about  six 
months— and  to  advise  whether  changes  would 
be  appropriate  in  the  public  interest. 

The  member  refers  to  costs.  Certainly,  cost 
is  a  serious  consideration.  As  I  said  to  one 
of  my  own  constituents  just  two  days  ago 
at  a  senior  citizens*  centre,  if  costs  were  the 
only  matter  then  we  would  open  it  up  en- 
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tirely.  I  liave  to  he  concerned  and  all  of  us 
in  this  House  have  to  be  concerned  that  who- 
ever is  dealing  with  the  public,  in  this  case 
dealing  with  them  with  respect  to  partial 
dentures,  is  qualified  not  only  to  make  and 
to  fit  partial  dentures,  but  also  to  identify 
potential  pathological  problems  of  the  mouth 
aroimd  live  teeth  and  to  refer  patients  to 
the  dentist  for  necessary  care.  That  is  a  very 
serious  consideration  and  one  w'hich  will  be 
at  the  forefront  of  the  review  by  the  council 
of  health. 

Let  me  say,  with  regard  to  chronic  pay- 
ment that  owe  staff  is  sitting  down  with  each 
of  the  individual  hospitals  that  are  chronic 
hospitals  or  have  chronic  units  to  review  with 
them  the  use  of  the  form  seven  exemption 
form  and  the  possible  use  of  the  Social  Assist- 
ance Review  Board. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  I  think  my  friend 
from  Renfrew  North  (Mr.  Conway)  may  have 
raised  the  issue  in  the  fall.  There  was  a  case 
that  eventually  ended  up  on  the  late  CBC 
Ombudsman  program.  It  was  very  interesting. 
When  the  lady  sat  down  with  the  social  work 
staff  at  the  hospital  and  when  the  case  was 
worked  through  with  all  of  the  exemptions 
available  on  the  copayment,  the  copayment 
was  reduced  to  $104  a  month.  When  they 
worked  through  all  of  the  additional  income 
available  through  supplements  and  Gains,  the 
income  went  up  $94  a  month.  In  fact,  the  net 
copayment  in  that  case  worked  out  to  $10  a 
month. 

I  have  to  say  from  the  information  available 
to  me,  I  think  the  concern  we  all  share  that 
people  are  going  to  be  put  out  of  their  homes 
or  lose  their  life  savings  is  not  well-founded. 
If  we  can  ensure  that  both  the  staff  of  the 
hospitals  and  the  patients  are  aware  of  the 
exemptions  available  and  the  opportunities  of 
additional  income,  then  that  can  significandy 
change  the  situation.  I  am  amazed  by  the 
number  of  cases  that  come  forward  where  a 
supplement  would  be  an  entitlement  for  the 
individual  but  it  has  not  been  applied  for,  or 
the  separation  allowance  that  the  federal  de- 
partment brought  in  a  couple  of  years  ago 
has  not  been  applied  for. 

On  the  question  of  opted-out  physicians,  I 
note  the  example  given  by  my  friend  from 
Oshawa  about  a  person  going  from  the  family 
physician  who  has  opted  in  to  a  specialist 
somewhere.  He  pointed  to  Toronto,  but  it 
could  be  any  health  sciences  centre,  I  sup- 
pose. That  is  a  serious  concern.  I  would  have 
hoped,  and  I  have  heard  this  is  the  case,  that 
the  directory  we  produced  in  answer  to  a 
Notice  Paper  question,  which  the  member 
himself  placed  last  year,  would  be  helpful  to 


those  referring  physicians.  Certainly,  I  think 
one  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  family  phy- 
sician or  a  referring  physician,  where  the  per- 
son is  concerned  that  it  be  an  opted-in  phy- 
sician, is  to  use  that  directory  or  any  other 
means  available,  but  I  think  that  is  a  very 
effective  one,  to  assist  the  person  in  doing 
just  that. 

We  are  going  to  reproduce  the  directory.  It 
will  be  effective  as  of  April  1,  and  it  should 
be  available  by  early  June.  We  will  redistri- 
bute it  to  the  members  and  to  the  libraries.  I 
have  given  direction  that  it  is  to  go  to  all 
the  information  centres  in  the  province  of 
which  we  have  record  through  the  Ministry 
of  Cultiure  and  Recreation.  It  will  have  a 
very  wide  distribution  and'  will  assist  the 
public  in  making  those  kinds  of  decisions 
about  physicians  to  whom  they  are  going  to 
go. 

Let  me  say  on  the  question  of  the  Whitby 
Psychiatric  Hospital  that  I  will  be  meeting 
very  soon  with  representatives  of  the  health 
council  out  there  and  discussing  that  matter 
with  them.  There  is  a  conunittee  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Durham  Regional 
District  Health  Council  drawing  people  from 
the  mental  health  association  as  well  as  the 
institutional  sector  from  a  very  broad  geo- 
graphical region,  not  just  the  region  of 
Durham  because  Whitby  Psychiatric  Hospital 
has  a  very  wide  catchment  area. 

12:50  p.m. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  work  of  that  com- 
mittee brought  to  a  head  in  the  next  few 
months  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  that  and 
determine,  as  you  say,  whether  it  is  going 
to  go  up  by  the  Baseline  Road  or  is  it  going 
to  go  down  by  the  lake  and  what  its  con- 
figuration is  going  to  be.  Let's  get  on  with 
rebuilding  it. 

As  regards  the  community  mental  health 
programs,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  not 
all  of  the  programs  that  were  approved  and 
announced  late  last  September  out  of  the 
moneys  coming  from  the  Lakeshore  Psychi- 
atric Hospital  are  all  up  and  running.  Some 
of  them  haven  t  got  going  at  all  at  this 
point  and  some  are  only  partially  going,  but 
tihe  money  is  there  for  all  of  them.  Some  of 
them  have  had  difficulties  recruiting  staff, 
others  in  getting  quarters  and  that  sort  ot 
thing;  but  the  money  is  there. 

I  am  trying  to  remember  the  percentage 
increase.  I  don't  think  I  will  be  too  far  out 
if  I  say  in  the  last  two  years  the  percentage 
increase  in  money  allocated  for  community 
mental  projects  is  something  in  the  order  of 
close  to  60  per  cent.  It  may  even  be  higher. 
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There  has  been  a  significant  increase  in  fund- 
ing in  that  area. 

I  am  advised  that  20  of  the  programs  are 
now  at  full  strength.  There  were  more  than 
25,  I  believe-25  or  28,  or  something  like 
that— so  most  of  them  are  up  and  running  at 
full  strength. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  last  year,  vvhile 
we  had  approximately  4.000  inpatient  beds 
in  our  psychiatric  hospitals,  we  had  128,000 
outpatient  visits,  two  aspects  which  are  in- 
dicative of  the  shift  in  the  development  of 
psychiatric  services. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  honouralble  mem- 
ber's support  of  the  HSO  program.  I  agree 
with  him;  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant things  for  the  future.  I  was  disturbed 
at  some  of  the  media  attention  that  was  given 
to  an  item  currently  being  reviewed  by  the 
public  accounts  committee  as  regards  an 
HSO  in  St.  Marys.  The  very  point  of  the 
HSO  program  is  to  provide  an  incentive  to 
see  people  less  and  to  give  them  more  ap- 
propriate and  preventive  services.  With  re- 
spect to  one  paper  in  particular,  I  think  that 
fact  was  turned  land  twisted  around  to  make 
it  look  as  if  somebody  was  ripping  somebody 
off.  I  don't  think  that  is  happening  at  all. 

I  will  try  to  wrap  up  as  regards  the  high- 
risk  pregnancy  matter.  We  have  now  had  the 
benefit  of  reports  from  two  groups.  The 
Hostpital  Council  of  Metropolitan  Tomnto 
and  the  University  Teaching  Hospitals  Asso- 
ciation, in  conjunction  one  with  the  other, 
have  produced  a  very  good  retport  for  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  The  administrative  advisory 
committee  on  reproductive  care  has  produced 
a  very  good  report  for  all  of  Ontario.  I  don't 
take  the  issue  to  be  one  of  prevention  versus 
treatment.  I  think  both  reports  have  a  bail- 
ance.  Both  of  them  recognize  that  there  is 
need  for  prevention  and  treatment. 

I  think  we  forget  the  great  advances  we 
have  already  made  in  the  province.  The  fact 
that  in  the  last  decade  the  perinatal  death 
rate  dropped  from  almost  22  per  1,000  live 
births  to  about  13.  We  have  already  made  a 
lot  of  progress  and  we  can  do  a  lot  more. 


I  promised  the  group  I  met  at  the  forum 
that  I  would  do  two  things.  I  had  already  in- 
dicated I  would  go  to  Montreal  and  Cleve- 
land to  look  at  perinatal,  if  you  will,  tech- 
nical networks.  I  promised  that  I  would  also, 
before  making  the  final  decisions,  look  at 
some  systems  they  would  recommend  to  me, 
wherever  they  are— I  think  they  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pond— but  they  think  ooir 
model  is  on  the  preventive  side.  But  I  don't 
see  the  issue  as  being  prevention  versus 
treatment;  it  really  has  to  be  both. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
other  items  I  haven't  responded  to,  but  once 
my  estimates  come  up  in  the  next  five  or  six 
weeks,  we  will  have  lots  of  time  to  deal 
with  them. 

Vote  3202  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  completes  the  supple- 
mentary estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell,  the  com- 
mittee reported  certain  resolutions. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Edighoffer  from 
the  committee  of  supply  reports  the  following 
resolution: 

That  supply  in  the  following  supplementary 
amounts  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
government  ministries  named  be  granted  to 
Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1980. 

Reading  dispensed  with.  (See  appendix  B, 
page  1170.) 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

SUPPLY  ACT 

The  following  bill  was  given  first,  second 
and  third  readings  on  motion  by  Hon.  F.  S. 
Miller: 

Bill  58,  An  Act  for  granting  to  Her 
Majesty  certain  additional  sums  of  money 
for  the  Public  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1980. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12:57  p.m. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

PUBLIC  OPINION  POLLS 

7.  Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Will  the  ministry  table 
the  public  opinion  polls  commissioned  by  the 
government  from  April  1,  1979,  to  March  10, 
1980?  Will  the  ministry  also  provide  the  cost 
of  each  poll  and  the  company  that  took  the 
poll?  (Tabled  March  11,  1980.  Interim 
answer  March  27,  1980.  Approximate  date 
information   avaikble  April  21,   1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  The  information  re- 
quested regarding  public  opinion  surveys 
undertaken  by  external  polling  firms  on  be- 
half of  the  ministry  from  April  1,  1979,  to 
March  10,  1980,  is  attached.  The  actual 
surveys  will  be  tabled  individually  by  the 
ministers  involved. 

Agriculture  and  Food 

Foodland  Ontario:   consumer  awareness  of 
its  symbol  and  the  current  environment  for 
the  program  ( phase  one  only ) 
$14,700  Creative  Research 

Community  and  Social  Services 

Development  and  Pretesting  of  the  Public 
Education  Program  on  Group  Homes 
$35,000  Longwoods   Research   Group 

Ltd. 

The  Foster  Parent  Public  Education  Pro- 
gram Phase  I 

$20,000  Market  Facts  of  Canada  Ltd. 

The  Foster  Parent  Public  Education  Pix>- 
gram  Phase  II  (not  yet  complete) 
$45,000  Market  Pacts  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Consimier  and  Commercial  Relations 

Attitudes  towards  Movie  Censorship  and 
Gambling 

$4,990  Complan  Research  Associates 

Ltd. 

Computerized  Checkout  Survey:  consumer 
reaction  to  computerized  checkouts  in  food 
supermarkets  in  general  and  item  pricing 
removal  in  particular  (not  yet  complete) 
$36,000  Canadian  Pacts 

Culture  and  Recreation 

Ontario  Omnibus  Survey:  general  fitness 
study  (June  1979) 

$2,900  The    Canadian    GaUup    Poll 

Ltd. 

Ontario    Omnibus    Survey:    general   fitness 
study  (November  1979) 
$7,450  The    Canadian    Gallup    Poll 

Ltd. 


Economic  Impact  of  the  King  Tutankhamen 
Exhibition  on  Toronto  (not  yet  complete) 
$3,000  University  of  Waterloo 

Public   Attitudes    towards    Canadian   Short 
Films  ( not  yet  completed ) 
$8,200  Behavioural  Team 

Energy 

Conservation  Behaviour  Study 
$14,500  Foster   Research  Services 

Environment 

Attitudes  towards  Environmental  Matters 
$56,840  Decima  Research  Ltd. 

Health 

Ontario  Omnibus:  awareness  of  immuniza- 
tion advertising  program 
$4,530  The    Canadian    Gallup    Poll 

Ltd. 
Health  Care  Awareness:   attitudes  towards 
health  and  health  care 
$21,300  Russell  T.  KeUey 

Ontario   and   National   Omnibus:    attitudes 
towards  health  and  health  care 
$17,400  The    Canadian    Gallup    Poll 

Ltd. 
Study    of    Three    Selected    Communities: 
attitudes  towiards  health  and  health  care 
$6,000  The    Canadian    Gallup    Poll 

Ltd. 

Ontario  Omnibus:  awareness  of  alcohol  ad- 
vertising campaign 

$6,000  The    Canadian    Gallup    Poll 

Ltd. 

Housing 

Ontario    Omnibus:     to    measure    shifts    in 
public  opinion  re  housing  programs 
$9,600  The    Canadian    Gallup    Poll 

Ltd. 

Industry  and  Tourism 

Ontario   SmaU  Business  PoU:   a  survey  to 

monitor  the  attitudes  of  small  businessmen 

towards   pertinent  business  conditions   and 

ministry   programs   designed   to   assist  this 

group 

$12,000  The  Canadian  Opinion 

Research  Ltd. 
The     Canadian     Gallup     Poll     No.     982: 
peoples  views  on  the  Shop  Canadian  pro- 
gram 
$2,540  Foster  Advertising  Agency 

Ontario  Accommodation  Grading  Study- 
Participation  Survey:   a  study  to  determine 
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the  reaction  of  consumers  and  travel  trade 
personnel  to  tlie  implementation  of  a  com- 
mercial accommodation  grading  system  in 
Ontario 
$52,250  Goldfarf)  Consultants 

Labour 

Awareness  of  Human  Rights  Issues 
$4,020  The    Canadian    Gallup    Poll 

Ltd. 

NatuM  Resources 

Ontario  Omnibus  Survey:  opinioos  re  pro- 
vincial parks 

$2,560  The    Canadian    Gallup    Poll 

Ltd. 

Transportation  and  Commimications 

Noise  Barrier  Social  Impact  Study:   High- 
way 401  between  Don  Valley  Parkway  and 
Victoria  Park  Avenue 
$10,450  Information  Results  Ltd. 

Fuel  Efficient  Driving:  a  survey  of  the  atti- 
tudes,  knowledge  and  reported  behaviour 
of  the  Ontario  driving  population 
$23,000  Environics     Research    Group 

Ltd. 
Ontario   Omnibus:    levels  of  ownership  of 
broadcast  reception  and  message  handling 
equipment 
$1,430  The    Canadian    Gallup    Poll 

Ltd. 


Ontario   Omnibus:    social  impact  of   com- 
munications;    government    regulation    and 
pay  TV  issues  (not  yet  complete) 
$9,220  The    Canadian    Gallup    Poll 

Ltd. 

LEAD  HAZARDS 

95.  Mr.  Renwiek:  Will  the  Minister  of 
Health  table  any  and  all  information  avail- 
able to  him  about  the  health  hazard  of  lead  in 
the  work  place  'and  elsewhere  in  the  environ- 
ment? (Tabled  April  8,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  This  question  should 
be  referred  to  the  ministers  of  Labour  and 
the  Environment  who  have  responsibility  for 
occupational  and  environmental  health. 

HEALTH  TRANSPORTATION  SURVEY 

110.  Mr.  Wildman:  Will  the  Ministry  of 
He^th  and  the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs 
table  their  responses  to  each  recommendation 
of  the  Lakehead  Social  Planning  Coimcil's 
health  transportation  survey  of  September  4, 
1979,  on  the  transportation  needs  of  and  the 
provision  of  specialized  medical  care  for 
patients  from  northwestern  Ontario?  (Tabled 
April  10,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  These  recommenda- 
tions are  at  present  imder  review  by  my  min- 
istry. 
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Mr.    Edighoffer    from    the    committee    of  MINISTRY  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

supply,     reported     tiie     foUowing    resolution      ^and  management  program  6,450,000 

which  was  concurred  m  by  the  House:  ° 

. ZnnL'"^^^^'''  ?1  ^"""T"^  supplementary  MINISTRY  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

amounts   and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  .,.,7^  /^nxyrx/rTTxrrr^ATTnxTC 

government  ministries  named  be  granted  to  ^^D  COMMUNICATIONS 

Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Mardh      Provincial  roads  program   8,000,000 

31,  1980:  Provincial  transit  program   7,450,000 

MINISTRY  OF  MINISTRY  OF  COMMUNITY 

GOVERNMENT  SERVICES  AND  SOCTAL  SERVICES 

Provision  of  Adult  services  program  10,500,000 

accommodation  program  $  56,450,000      Children's  services  program  7,000,000 


MINISTRY  OF 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 


Local  government 
affairs  program 


135,000,000 


MINISTRY  OF  CULTURE 
AND  RECREATION 


Ministry  capital 
support   program 


15,000,000 


MINISTRY  OF  NORTHERN  AFFAIRS 

Regional  priorities  and 

development  program   3,200,000 


MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH 

Institutional  health 

services   program    65,500,000 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

AUTO  DEALERS  BANKRUPTCIES 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  was  asked  a  question  regarding  two  auto- 
mobile dealerships  in  the  Ottawa  area.  At 
that  time,  I  promised  to  look  into  the 
dealerships  to  determine  if  any  deposit 
money  was  involved. 

Orleans  Chrysler  Dodge  is  indeed  bank- 
rupt. However,  there  were  no  customers  of 
that  dealership  who  did  not  receive  a  return 
of  their  deposit. 

'Parkway  Chrysler,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  bankrupt  but  in  receivership.  This  dis- 
tributorship was  insi>ected  in  February  of 
this  year  by  my  staff,  and  at  that  time  the 
trust  account  was  properly  designated,  and 
the  registrar  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Dealers 
Act  put  the  dealership  on  notice  to  keep 
trust  account  entries  current.  There  was 
$17,519.26  in  the  account  at  that  time. 

The  bank  and  the  receiver  have  been  put 
on  notice  that  the  trust  account  is  not  to  be 
touched  until  they  receive  directions  from 
the  registrar. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  have  no 
record  of  any  complaints  concerning  the 
deposits.  However,  an  inspection  of  the 
books  of  account  will  be  carried  out  shortly 
to  ascertain  the  trust  account  liability.  When 
this  is  known,  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
return  deposits  to  the  customers  or  to  have 
the  vehicles  delivered  to  them. 

lit  is  the  common  practice,  if  there  is  any 
remaining  money  in  the  trust  accounts  that 
is  not  claimed,  that  it  is  turned  over  to  the 
receiver  for  distribution  for  general  creditors. 

TAX  PAYMENT  SERVICE 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  honourable 
members  are  well  aware  of  the  government's 
commitment  to  improving  services  to  the 
public.  This,  coupled  with  my  belief  that 
government  should  do  business  in  a  busi- 
nesslike fashion,  has  led  quite  naturally  to 
a  new  taxpayer  service  program. 


Monday,  April  28,  1980 

Effective  May  1,  Ontario's  taxpayers  may 
pay  their  monthly  retail  sales  tax  and  cor- 
porations tax  instalments  at  their  local  chart- 
ered bank.  From  the  taxpayer's  persi)ective, 
this  optional  payment  service  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  currently  utilized  in  the 
I)ayment  of  credit  card  and  utility  bills. 
However,  this  new  service  will  be  provided 
without  any  bank  service  charge  to  the  tax- 
payer. Moreover,  taxpayers  will  also  avoid 
the  postage  and  mailing  costs  incurred  under 
the  present  system. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  the  service  will  be 
entirely  optional.  Any  taxpayer  who  wishes 
to  continue  to  remit  tax  i>ayments  by  mail 
or  by  i)ersonal  delivery  at  any  of  our  oflBces 
may  continue  to  do  so. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
discuss  the  mechanics  of  our  new  system. 
In  very  igeneral  terms,  the  taxpayer  merely 
presents  his  or  her  reanittance  form  to  a 
teller  at  any  bank  where  he  or  she  normaJly 
conducts  business,  along  with  the  appro- 
priate payment.  The  teller  validates  the 
receipt  jwrtion  of  the  form  and  returns  it 
to  the  taxpayer.  The  receipt  completes  the 
taxpayer's  record's  respecting  the  transaction. 
The  funds  and  information  flow  through  the 
banking  commimity  to  the  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  general  and  the  taxpayer's  ac- 
count in  particular. 

The  system,  geared  to  provide  a  cost- 
effective  vehicle  which  would  permit  tax- 
payers to  fulfil  their  obligations  during  the 
course  of  normal  banking  activities,  was  de- 
signed with  the  help  of  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia,  the  bank  chosen  through  tender  to 
act  as  the  province's  representative  in  the 
banking  system  for  the  provision  of  this 
service. 

Honourable  members  should  also  note 
that,  while  this  system  was  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  taxi>ayers,  it 
will  have  the  added  advantage  of  protect- 
ing provincial  revenue  flows  from  future 
disruptions  in  postal  services,  should  they 
occur. 

We  will  be  monitoring  the  acceptance  of 
this  service.  If  our  expectations  are  met,  the 
option  will  be  offered  in  other  tax  programs 
maintained  by  my  ministry. 
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In  closing,  I  would  like  to  add  that  this 
initiative  is  an  important  part  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Revenue's  overall  plan  of  customer 
support  and  deregulation.  I  can  assure  hon- 
ourable members  that  I  will  be  reporting 
from  time  to  time  on  other  ministry  endeav- 
ours in  these  areas. 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT  AGREEMENT 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  inform  the  members  that  this  morning  I 
signed  a  forest  management  agreement  with 
Mr.  R.  C.  Gimlin,  president  of  Abitibi-Price 
Incorporated,  covering  the  Iroquois  Falls 
forest. 

This  forest  area  in  northern  Ontario,  north- 
east of  Timmins,  is  the  source  of  most  of  the 
wood  for  Abitibi's  Iroquois  Falls  newsprint 
mill.  The  productive  forest  area  under  agree- 
ment is  7,352  square  kilometres,  or  2,839 
square  miles. 

Witih  this  initial  agreement  we  have  the 
beginning  of  a  new  relationship  between  my 
ministry  and  forest-based  companies— in  the 
first  instance,  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  It 
means  that  the  government  and  the  industry 
will  be  working  towards  ensuring  a  con- 
tinuing production  of  wood  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  economy  of  this  province  and  its 
people. 

As  required  by  the  Crown  Timber  Act,  I 
am  tabling  today  a  copy  of  the  agreement  I 
have  signed  with  Abitibi-Price,  which  also  in- 
cludes schedules  and  the  forest  management 
manual  for  agreement  areas.  The  manage- 
ment plan  and  operating  plan  will  be  pre- 
pared according  to  the  agreement  during  the 
next  year. 

If  any  member  wis'hes  to  explore  the  de- 
tails of  the  agreement  and  the  forest  man- 
agement practices  involved,  my  forest  re- 
sources staff  will  be  happy  to  make  them- 
selves available  for  discussion  and  will 
provide  copies  of  the  agreement,  as  re- 
quested. 

Forest  management  agreements  widi  three 
other  companies  are  nearing  completion,  and 
I  shall  be  tabling  them  in  the  House  as  soon 
as  they  are  signed. 

CORRECTIONAL  SERVICES 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY  PROGRAM 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  report  about  an  absence  from  the 
Chatham  Jail  last  week,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night. 

It  is  that  time  of  year  when  a  man's 
thoughts  turn  to  going  fishing;  and  that's 
exactly  what  inmates  and  staff  of  the  Chat- 
ham Jail  did  last  week.   They  went  fishing 


along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  enjoyed 
excellent  results.  Their  catdh— approximately 
1,600  pounds  of  fish— is  a  bonus  for  the  jail 
and  other  correctional  institutions  and  repre- 
sents a  cost  saving  under  the  ministry's  self- 
sufficiency  program,  which  I  announced 
recently. 

Chatham  Jail  superintendent  John  Pinder 
and  two  of  this  staflF  who  volunteered  for  the 
assigrmient  took  four  minimum  security  in- 
mates out  smelt  fishing  last  week.  During 
four  nights  of  fishing,  they  netted  approxi- 
mately 1,600  pounds  of  smelts.  Between  800 
and  900  pounds  of  fiish  were  cleaned  by  a 
crew  of  eight  iiunates  for  use  at  the  Chatham 
Jail.  It  is  estimated  that  this  supply  will  be 
sufficient  to  enable  the  jail  to  serve  fish  once 
a  week  for  the  next  eight  to  12  months.  In 
addition,  approximately  500  pounds  of  smelt 
were  transported  to  Burtch  Correctional 
Centre,  for  use  by  that  institution  and  the 
Brantford  Jail.  The  remaining  200  pounds  of 
fish  were  sent  to  the  Windsor  Jail. 

The  whole  project  was  completed  at  a 
minimal  cost  to  the  jail  and  the  ministry.  A 
total  of  22  inmate  work  days  were  utilized 
in  the  netting  and  cleaning  of  the  fish.  A  side 
benefit  is  that  the  fish  heads  and  remains  are 
being  used  as  fertihzer  in  the  jail's  garden, 
where  inmates  will  grow  fresh  vegetables  for 
use  in  the  jail's  meals. 
2:10  p.m. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  superintendent  of 
the  Chatham  Jail  and  his  staflF  on  their  in- 
itiative, and  to  thank  the  inmates  for  their 
work  to  ensure  the  project's  success.  This  is 
an  excellent  example  of  how  ingenuity,  de- 
termination and  hard  work  can  be  employed 
to  achieve  the  ministry's  avowed  goals  of 
cost  reductions  through  self-sufficiency.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  honourable  members  that, 
in  view  of  the  success  of  this  initiative,  we 
intend  to  continue  and  expand  it  next  year 
to  include  other  correctional  facilities. 

CAISSE  POPULAIRE  LAURIER  LIMITEE 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  matter 
of  correction,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy),  on  page  1013 
of  Hansard,  dated  April  22,  there  was  a 
notation  that  we,  from  the  ministry,  are 
looking  at  a  credit  union  called  the  Caisse 
Populaire  Vanier  Limitee.  That  is  incorrect. 
The  correct  name  of  the  institution  is  the 
Caisse  Populaire  Laurier  Limitee.  The  men> 
ber  for  Ottawa  East  and  myself  attempted  to 
correct  the  record.  For  the  sake  of  the  record, 
I  would  want  a  correction. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  our  Hansard 
officials  have  duly  noted  tlhe  minister's  com- 
ment. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

JAIL  REMANDS 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Premier  that  concerns  the  statement 
made  by  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice 
(Mr.  Walker)  some  days  ago  in  which  he  indi- 
cated that  in  his  view,  based  on  a  report 
available  to  him,  there  were  17,000  people 
in  Ontario  unnecessarily  detained.  When  they 
came  to  trial,  he  said,  they  were  not  even  in 
jeopardy  of  being  detained. 

I  would'  ask  the  Premier  if  he  concurs  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  McMurtry)  in  the  Justice  estimates  some 
days  ago  when  this  matter  was  raised.  I  quote 
from  pa-ge  J-1 140-1,  when  I  was  questioning 
the  honourable  minister  about  the  17,000  de- 
tainees: 

"Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  can  assure  you  the 
policy  secretariat  does  not  speak  for  the 
Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General.  When  we 
talk  about  spokesmen,  I  want  that  absolutely 
clear." 

Would  the  Premier  not  agree  that  the  indi- 
cation is  that  either  the  Attorney  General  does 
not  believe  these  people  are  unnecessarily  in 
jail  or,  if  they  are,  he  does  not  consider  it  his 
responsibility?  Since  there  is  this  dichotomy 
of  view,  would  the  Premier  not  feel  that  he 
should  enter  into  this  matter  since  it  does 
relate  to  something  that  should  concern  all  of 
us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon- 
ourable member  is  suggesting  that  I  reconcile, 
so  that  he  will  agree  with  whatever  reconcilia- 
tion takes  place,  points  of  view  that  may  ot 
may  not  be  totally  the  same,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  endeavour  to  do  that.  However— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  Premier  will  do  it  first; 
then  we  will  try  the  second. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  personally  famil- 
iar with  the  exact  figures,  but  if  the  acting 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  would  like  me  to 
check  into  this  further  I  will  make  an  effort 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  can  hardly  credit  that  the 
Premier  is  not  aware  not  only  that  his  policy 
secretary  made  the  statement,  but  perhaps  also 
that  his  Attorney  General  does  not  agree  with 
it  fully  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thinks  it  is 
asinine,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it. 

I  personally  believe  that  it  is  the  Premier's 
responsibility  to  make  a  statement  in  this  con- 
nection, since  those  of  us  not  learned  in  the 


law  believe  there  are  people  in  jail  who  should 
not  be  there.  If  we  feel  the  minister's  state- 
ment would  be  a  helpful  one,  would  the 
Premier  not  feel  that,  in  a  matter  of  this  im- 
port, it  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  say  he  is 
not  aware  of  the  controversy  and  will  report 
later?  If  that  is  all  he  can  say,  of  course,  then 
that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  great  respect,  that 
is  not  what  I  said'.  I  am  quite  aware  of  what 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  said  in  his 
statement.  I  am  aware  of  what  the  Attorney 
General  said  here  in  the  House  in  reply  to 
questions  on  that  statement.  I  sensed  in  those 
repUes  that  there  was  some  measure  of  under- 
standing. I  am  not  familiar  with  the  specific 
words  used  by  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
estimates  committee. 

What  I  did  say  to  the  acting  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party  was  not  that  I  was  not 
familiar  with  what  was  said,  but  that  I 
could  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge  or 
study  of  the  papers  as  to  whether  there  are 
or  are  not  17,000.  What  I  am  prepared  to 
do  is  to  discuss  it  further  with  the  two 
ministers  to  see  if  some  further  reconcilia- 
tion can  take  place  that  would  be  under- 
standable and  acceptable  to  the  acting 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party.  I  think  that  is 
really  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  there  is  a  profound  disagree- 
ment between  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services  (Mr! 
Walker),  and  since  the  Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services  made  it  clear  that  he  is  not 
willing  to  come  before  the  justice  committee 
at  the  same  time  the  Attorney  General  is 
there,  and  since  we  are  all  operating  under 
some  cloud  of  confusion  over  how  many 
people  are  actually  in  jail  needlessly,  why 
can  the  Premier  not  make  a  clear  statement 
before  the  assembly  as  to  the  situation  in 
the  Ontario  jails  todlay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  then  get  around  to 
the  questions  of  definition,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
might  be  able  to  make  a  statement,  but 
whether  the  member  for  Scarborough-Elles- 
mere  would  describe  that  statement  as  being 
clear  and  acceptable  to  him  would  be  very 
debatable,  because  I  cannot  recall  any  state- 
ment I  have  made  in  here  that  he  would 
have  accepted  as  being  clear,  definitive  or 
answering   the  particular  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  about  a  statement 
reconciling  the  differences  between  your 
own  ministers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  being  interrupted 
again,  Mr.  Speaker.  What  does  a  fellow  do? 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  ignoring  them.  I  sug- 
gest you  d!o  the  same  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  your 
very  lofty  position,  you  can  afford  to  ignore 
them.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  ignore 
them  but  I  cannot  totally. 

However,  as  I  said  to  the  anemiber  for 
Brant- Oxford-Norfolk  (Mr.  Nixon),  I  will  en- 
deavour to  get  some  further  information  for 
members  of  the  House  to  the  extent  I  can, 
and  i)erhaps  I  will  have  something  further 
to  say  on  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  think  it  requires  a 
full  survey  of  all  the  figures  to  resiwnd  to 
the  statement  already  quoted  to  the  Premier 
where  the  Attorney  General  says:  "I  can 
assure  you  the  policy  secretariat  does  not 
speak  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney 
General.  When  we  talk  about  spokesmen,  I 
want  that  absolutely  clear." 

Does  the  Premier  aigree  that  the  policy 
secretary,  in  matters  of  this  moment,  does 
not  speak  for  the  Attorney  General  and,  in 
fact,  does  not  speak  for  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  it  is  quite  often 
the  case  that  a  policy  secretary  may  talk  in 
general  terms,  but  when  it  comes  to  respon- 
sibility for  the  administration  of  a  system 
where  there  is  the  Solicitor  General,  Attor- 
ney General  or  any  minister  responsible  for 
an  operating  ministry,  then  the  minister 
obviously  speaks  for  that  ministry.  I  think 
the  bonourable  member  understands  the 
difference.  It  is  not  new,  or  unique,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  is— 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  statement  like  this  is  unique. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no.  I  don't  think  it 
is  unique  at  aU. 

Mr.  Nixon:  One  of  these  birds  is  going 
to  have  to  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect  I 
will  be  'here  as  long  as  the  member  opposite 
is  there.  I  have  to  say  to  him,  if  we  do  not 
reorganize  the  Senate  over  the  next  few 
months,  he  would  be  a  great  appointment 
to  that  body. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  in  the  Senate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
Hansard  to  record  that  the  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  says  publicly  that  he 
is  now  in  the  Senate.  I  would  never  have 
described  his  party  that  way,  but  I  think  it 
is    a  very  excellent  way  to   leave  that  dis- 


HAZARDOUS  WASTES 
DISPOSAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for   the    Minister   of    the    Environment.    Has 


the  minister  followed  up  on  hds  commitment 
made  on  television  in  Kingston,  Ontario,  after 
visiting  the  plasma  arc  installation  at  the 
Royal  Military  College,  that  he  would  seek 
additional  financing  so  they  coidd  carry  on 
with  their  development? 

Can  he  indicate  further  his  awareness  that 
this  development  at  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege is  probably  the  best  way  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  elimination  of  PCBs  and 
2,4,5-T  that  has  been  developed  in  this  prov- 
ince and  that,  Jf  we  are  not  already,  we 
should  be,  extending  supix)rt  to  the  resdaroh- 
ers  there  so  we  can  get  on  with  this  im- 
portant task? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  is  a  very  valid  question.  I  believe  we 
have  tried  to  give  all  the  people  there  as 
mudh  co-operation  as  we  possible  could. 
They  needed  some  immediate  help,  and  they 
received  that.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are 
hopeful  for  that  being  the  ultimate  solution. 
We  would  like  it  on  stream  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  we  have  tried  to  do  so.  We  are 
expecting  to  be  able  to  annoimce  something 
in  a  not-too-distant  time  from  now.  I  believe 
we  have  done  everything  we  can  to  be  of 
assistance  to  them. 
2:20  p.m. 

One  of  the  problems  is  the  multi-jurisdic- 
tional  problems  that  have  to  be  ironed  out. 
Not  only  is  the  federal  government  involved, 
but  several  departments  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment also  are  involved,  and  that  is  making 
it  more  complicated  for  us.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  so.  I  can  assure  the  member  we  do 
have  funds  allocated  to  be  of  any  assistance 
they  require. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  was  found  recently  that  the 
project  would  have  to  be  concluded  at  mid- 
June  if  additional  financing  were  not  avail- 
able. Since  the  minister  is  planning  to  build 
a  temporary  storage  for  PCBs  at  a  cost  of  $5 
million  and  since  this  procedure  which  the 
minister  has  see-n  and  according  to  his  state- 
ment, which  I  think  is  a  good  statement,  mav 
be  a  better  solution  than  the  storage,  would 
he  not  talk  to  his  colleagues  and  perhaps  to 
his  opposite  nimiber  in  Ottawa  to  see  that  the 
jurisdictional  problem  is  put  aside  so  that  we 
can  get  on  with  the  research?  Surely  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  the  PCBs  where 
they  are  as  they  come  out  of  service  and  take 
this  portable  plasma  arc  that  has  been  devel- 
oped here  in  Ontario  around  to  where  they 
are  accumulating  them  and  destroy  them 
there,  particularly  if  the  cost  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  is  currently  planned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Quite  frankly,  there  is 
nothing    but    agreement   by    myself    on    the 
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member's  remarks.  We  totally  agree  on  what 
he  has  just  suggested.  If  money  is  the  require- 
ment and  if  that  were  the  sole  problem,  we 
do  have  the  funds  set  aside  to  deal  with  the 
necessary  allocation.  That  is  not  the  problem. 
I  have  spoken  to  my  counterpart  in  Ottawa. 
More  particularly,  I  wish  he  would  speak  to 
his  counterparts.  I  do  not  say  that  in  a 
provocative  way,  but  I  appreciate  that  there 
are  two  or  three  difiFerent  jm-isdictions  in- 
volved from  their  point  of  view.  I  have 
spoken  to  him.  Perhaps  what  I  should  do 
today  is  refresh  his  memory  of  the  urgency, 
and  I  will. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  min- 
ister also  looked  into  the  method  of  destroy- 
ing PCBs  which  has  been  discovered  in  Palo 
Alto,  California,  and  which  was  reported  on 
a  Saturday  night  television  program.  What 
Will  They  Think  of  Next?  Has  he  looked 
into  that  proposal,  which  involves  a  portable 
machine  that  destroys  them  and  which  could 
be  moved  around  Uie  province  to  wherever 
PCBs  are  located? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  say  that  in  my  rather  limited  tech- 
nical ability,  I  believe  the  research  and  the 
technology  developed  in  Kingston  are  sui)erior 
to  theirs.  That  is  somewhat  of  a  layman's 
point  of  view,  but  I  feel  very  confident  that 
the  technology  here  is  as  good  as,  if  not 
better  than,  theirs. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  minis- 
ter not  agree  to  flow  funds  to  this  research 
even  though  an  agreement  cannot  be  worked 
out  with  the  federal  government  and  the  other 
parties  in  this  respect?  It  does  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  funds.  If  the  province  could  come  in 
with  money  immediately,  this  research  could 
go  ahead,  as  I  understand  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
they  have  practically  completed  their  research. 
I  do  not  understand  that  they  need  too  much 
more  in  the  way  of  dollars  for  the  research 
end  of  it.  I  think  they  have  to  prove  the  re- 
search, and  the  TAGA  3000  will  be  an  im- 
portant piece  of  equipment  to  prove  the 
completeness  of  the  destruction  of  the 
PCBs. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  are  two  or  three 
aspects  that  have  to  be  tested  rather  than  ex- 
perimented with.  We  will  co-operate  in  that 
regard.  I  think  we  have  the  equipment  to 
prove  or  disprove  whether  PCBs  can  be  de- 
stroyed to  99.9  per  cent.  If  they  can,  this  is 
obviously  the  way  to  go.  I  think  the  next  step 
is  to  use  the  technology  we  have  in  our  minis- 
try to  prove  it  or,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  to 
disprove  it.  But  if  that  is  what  results,  then  of 
course  we  have  to  admit  it.  I  think  it  is  more 


to  determine  who  is  the  owner  of  the  machine, 
whether  it  is  RMC  or  the  professor  or  Ex- 
ternal Affairs.  I  do  not  know.  They  have  a 
bit  of  a  problem.  I  wish  they  would  sort  it 
out  quicly.  We  are  not  hung  up  on  assisting 
them  in  the  testing  of  their  equipment.  It  is 
theirs,  but  we  want  to  use  it. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT  HEARINGS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Premier.  I  want  to  ask  him  about  the 
biased  procedures  being  used  in  the  hearings 
on  the  Niagara  Escarpment  plan,  currently 
under  way  in  the  escarpment. 

Are  we  to  take  from  the  Premier's  support 
for  the  decision  of  the  hearing  officer  last 
week  not  to  allow  any  representations  for  the 
expansion  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  plarming 
area  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Niagara  Es- 
carpment Commission,  under  the  direction  of 
this  government,  has  allowed  90  per  cent  of 
the  development  control  applications  to  be 
approved  over  the  five  or  six  years  since  it 
has  been  created,  that  the  government  is  no 
longer  committed'  to  that  section  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Act  that  called  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  as 
substantially  a  continuous  natural  environ- 
ment? Are  we  to  take  it  that  he  has  now 
abandoned  that  commitment  made  six  years 
ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  take 
a  long  period  of  time  to  answer  that  question 
or  I  could  answer  it  very  simply  by  saying  no, 
it  is  not  our  intent. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
hearing  procedure  is  so  biased,  because  the 
hearing  officer  will  allow  people  to  talk  only 
about  reducing  the  planning  area,  which  is 
only  37  per  cent  of  the  original  area  the 
government  intended  to  protect,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  hearing  officer  will  not 
allow  anybody  to  suggest  that  the  plarming 
area  be  expanded',  would  the  Premier  agree 
to  bring  in  a  resolution  to  this  Legislature  to 
confirm  what  the  government's  opinion  is 
about  what  the  planning  area  should  be? 
Then  we  would  know  whether  the  govern- 
ment intends  to  keep  any  part  of  the  escarp- 
ment, or  whether  it  is  the  government's  inten- 
tion to  fiddle  while  the  escarpment  is  allowed 
to  disappear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  have  the  exact 
acreage  figures,  but  my  recollection  is  that  the 
initial  suggested  planning  area  was  X  thou- 
sand. If  37  per  cent  of  it  is  the  right  per- 
centage—and I  cannot  comment  on  that— it 
still  is  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres. 
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I  know  the  one  area  fairly  well,  the  town 
of  Caledon.  I  do  not  know  it  as  well  any  more 
as  the  very  distinguished  member  for  that 
area.  The  planning  area  was  somewhat  re- 
duced, but  it  still  has  a  very  substantial  im- 
pact on  that  community.  There  are  still  thou- 
sands of  acres  involved  in  it. 

I  am  not  taking  sides  with,  against  or  be- 
side the  hearing  oflScer.  He  has  been  given 
a  responsibility,  and  he  is  maldng  his  deter- 
minations. I  have  never  discussed  it  with  him; 
nor  should  I.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  make 
was  that  the  hearings  had  been  established 
to  allow  those  people  whose  properties 
are  being  affected— I  had  a  brief  discussion 
with  the  member's  colleague  from  Riverdale 
(Mr.  Renwick)— that  this  is  the  process  where- 
by they  can  register  objections  before  the 
hearing  oflBcer  as  to  the  impact  of  the  plan- 
ning area  on  their  individual  pieces  of  prop- 
erty. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  when  the 
process  is  finished,  this  will  come  by  way 
of  resolution  to  the  House  and  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  debate  it.  If  there  are 
those  parts  of  that  geographic  area  that  the 
honourable  member  feels  should  be  included 
in  the  final  plan  of  the  escarpment,  then  I 
would  be  quite  prepared  to  hear  about  them. 
But  that  was  not  the  concept  of  the  hearings. 

It  was  not  the  policy  followed-and  I  am 
trying  to  draw  a  parallel  for  the  honourable 
member— for  the  parkway  belt  hearings.  I 
think  this  is  the  experience,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, that  is  being  used.  But  nothing  pre- 
cludes additions  at  some  point  further  down 
t!he  road.  I  assume  the  hearing  ofiicer  feels 
his  responsibility  is  to  deal  with  those  people 
whose  individual  rights  in  terms  of  the  prop- 
erty they  own  or  have  an  interest  in  are  be^ 
ing  aflFected,  so  that  he  can  make  his  de- 
termination on  the  representations  made  on 
those  issues.  I  cannot  see  any  other  reason- 
able alternative  to  tihat. 

I  would  remind  the  honourable  member, 
because  I  remember  a  little  bit  about  the 
history  of  it,  that  we  had  a  private  bill  in 
this  House.  I  think  I  am  right  on  this.  I  think 
the  member  for  Grey  (Mr.  McKessock),  sup- 
ported by  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr. 
Sargent),  brought  in  legislation  that  attempt- 
ed to  define  the  escarpment  even  more 
narrowly.  The  members  opposite  can  correct 
me,  because  the  honourable  member  is  not 
here,  but  I  can  recall  some  debates  on  it.  In 
fact,  I  think  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
visited  by  a  number  of  property  owners  from 
the  escarpment  area.  I  think  the  member  for 
Grey  sort  of  orchestrated  their  visitation  to 
us. 


An  hon.  member:  What  does  that  mean? 

Hon.    Mr.    Davis:    Orchestrated   means    he 
sort  of  initiated  it,   I  think,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. 
2:30  p.m. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  planning 
area  has  been  reduced.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
state  there  was  always  the  contemplation 
that  a  portion  of  it  would  be  reduced.  I  do 
not  want  the  honourable  member  to  feel 
that  if  it  is  37  per  cent— and  I  do  not  know 
the  figures— we  are  now  talking  about  a  small 
piece  of  geography.  We  are  not.  We  are 
talking  about  many  thousands  of  acres. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  have  the 
Premier's  attention:  Recognizing  that  unlike 
the  Parkway  Belt  Planning  and  Development 
Act,  and  unlike  any  other  planning  act  passed 
by  this  Legislature,  the  determination  of  the 
planning  area  and  any  amendment  to  it  rests 
with  this  Legislatm-e  before  the  plan  is  made, 
and  recognizing  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
planning  area  as  established  by  this  Legis- 
lature comprises  some  2,000  square  miles  but 
tihe  plan  prepared  covers  only  742  square 
miles,  can  the  Premier  explain  the  legal 
grounds  on  which  the  hearing  officer  refuses 
to  hear  any  submissions  on  parcels  of  land 
outside  the  arbitrary  boundaries  which  now 
have  been  set?  I  do  not  know  if  they  have 
been  set  by  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Re- 
sources Development  (Mr.  Brunelle)  or  by 
the  commission  itself,  but  they  have  never 
been  passed  by  this  Legislature.  What  are 
the  legal  grounds  for  doing  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  re- 
luctant to  give  a  legal  opinion.  As  I  said  on 
Friday,  and  I  know  the  member  for  Welland- 
Thorold  would  share  this  point  of  view,  I 
have  confidence  in  Mr.  McCrae.  If  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  he  is  a  former  resident  of 
Welland.  Is  that  correct?  The  member  for 
Welland-Thorold  would  be  the  last  one  to 
question  his  capabilities  in  dealing  with  this 
issue. 

I  think  the  honourable  member  will  find 
that  this  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  parkway  and 
that  people  had  an  opportunity  to  iscuss 
what  was  in  the  final  recommendations  of  the 
commission.  I  met  with  some  of  the  people. 
They  were  in  the  cabinet  room  and  we  had  a 
lengthy  discussion.  I  believe  a  very  distin- 
guished lady,  a  Mrs.  McMillan— I  think  I  am 
right  in  this— was  making  a  representation  to 
extend  or  at  least  to  keep  part  of  the  escarp- 
ment area  that  other  people  were  seeking  to 
have  removed. 

The  honourable  member  will  recall— I  do 
not  know  whether  there  were  meetings  in 
Welland   or   not— that   there   were   certainly 
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meetings  throughout  the  escarpment  area 
where  the  commission  went  in  and  discussed 
it  with  the  local  municipalities  and  with  resi- 
dents within  the  community.  The  bulk  of  the 
pressure  was  to  remove  from  the  planning 
area  some  number  of  acres;  so  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  it  was  there. 

Mr.  Swart:  Not  here— not  in  this  Legisla- 
ture. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no.  Let  me  get  to 
"here"  in  a  minute.  My  understanding,  and 
the  advice  we  have  had  from  the  lawyers,  is 
that  the  process  to  be  followed  is  that  the 
hearing  oflBcer  listens  to  those  people  making 
representations  about  their  land  that  is  being 
aflFected,  then  he  comes  in  with  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  government,  and  the  govern- 
ment makes  its  determination  on  what  the 
planning  area  should  be.  That  is  brought  into 
the  House  and  it  is  debated  before  it  becomes 
the  oflBcial  plan  or  however  we  designate  it. 
That  is  my  understanding  of  the  process.  To 
me,  it  is  relatively— 

Mr.  Swart:  It  is  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
respect,  the  honourable  member  says  it  is 
wrong. 

The  reverse  of  that  is  that  we  would,  in  our 
wisdom,  make  a  determination  on  the  plan- 
ning area  without  consulting  the  property 
owners  who  are  aflFected,  then  put  it  out  to  a 
hearing  oflBcer  who  would  make  certain  judge- 
ments and  then,  in  my  view,  it  would  have  to 
come  back  to  tibis  House. 

I  think  the  honoiu^ble  member  is  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  This  House  will 
have  an  opportunity,  but  based  on  the  hear- 
ing oflScer's  recommendations.  It  seems  to  me 
relatively  simple.  I  think  the  honourable  mem- 
ber's leader  has  an  understandable  point. 
There  are  people  who  have  no  interest  in  tlie 
property  per  se.  Their  rights  are  not  being 
aflFected.  Certain  groups  are  there  making 
representations,  saying  that  100  acres  should 
be  in.  They  do  not  live  on  it.  They  are  not 
being  aflFected  by  it,  but  they  would  like  to 
see  it  included.  I  say  to  the  honourable  mem- 
ber I  understand  that,  but  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion did  go  on  at  one  point  in  time  and 
most  of  the  pressure  was  to  reduce  the  plan- 
ning area.  Very  frankly,  the  member  for  Grey 
wanted  it  reduced'  much  less  than  it  is  at 
present.  I  think  I  am  right  in  that  recollection. 

INCO  EMISSIONS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  new 
question  for  the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 
Could  he  say  what  new  information  has  come 
to  tile  attention  of  the  federal  Department  of 


the  Environment  and  its  minister  which  has 
led  them  to  conclude  that  Inco  now  can  aflFord 
the  cost  of  major  reductions  of  its  sulphur 
dioxide  emissions  in  Sudbury,  when  this 
ministry  has  been  insisting  over  the  course  of 
the  last  five  years  that  Inco  could  not  aflFord 
it  and  therefore  has  been  acting  like  a  patsy, 
rather  than  insisting  that  Inco  cut  its  emis- 
sions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  replying  to 
the  last  question  first,  in  the  last  year  and 
three  quarters  or  nearly  two  years  I  have 
never  suggested  it  was  impossible  for  Inco 
to  aflFord'  it.  I  do  believe  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  commissioned  a  new  study  that  has 
indicated  there  are  some  things  Inco  could 
do,  but  I  have  not  personally  seen  it. 

I  also  must  say  to  the  honourable  member 
I  think  a  good  deal  of  that  information  is  not 
particularly  new.  Mr.  Roberts  is  doing  some 
recycling  of  previous  information  and  putting 
it  in  new  clothes.  I  will  be  making  a  very 
comprehensive  statement  about  om:  control 
order  here  in  the  House  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Since  the  minister  now  says 
the  information  is  not  new,  are  we  to  take  it 
that  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  in  On- 
tario has  been  aware  over  some  period  of  time 
that  Inco  could  aflFord  a  substantial  reduction 
in  sulphur  dioxide  emissions?  Will  the  minis- 
ter now  undertake  at  the  very  least  to  accept 
the  recommendation  of  the  standing  resources 
development  committee  that  Inco  be  required 
to  reduce  to  the  1,500  tons-per-day  level 
within  the  next  four  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  think  I  would  be 
wrong  to  pre-empt  anything  which  might  be 
said  on  Thursday.  I  would  like  to  deal  with 
the  total  subject  at  that  time.  It  will  be  a 
rather  long  statement,  but  I  think  that  will 
be  a  more  appropriae  time  to  deal  with  the 
question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  the  government  starts  to 
talk  tough  on  Thursday  about  Inco's  reduc- 
ing its  emissions,  can  the  minister  assure  us 
the  government  will  not  be  replaying  history, 
where  in  the  past  this  government  talked 
tough  about  Inco  but,  when  it  came  down 
to  the  crunch,  it  backed  away  from  insisting 
that  it  reduce  its  emissions  from  being  the 
largest  polluter  with  sulphur  dioxide  on  the 
North  American  continent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  For  two  years  now  we 
have  been  on  a  program  which  very  clearly 
said  our  orders  would  be  reasonable  and 
practical  but  enforced.  I  can  assure  the  hon- 
ourable member  every  single  order  we  have 
asked  for  is  being  enforced.  He  need  not 
worry  about  us  backing  down. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  cancelled  the  last  one. 
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Mr.  Martel:  You  backed  down  on  the  last 
one.  You  are  always  backing  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  members  opposite 
keep  saying  that,  but  look  at  the  record  for 
tihe  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  did  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  don't  care.  Let  them 
look  at  the  record.  It  says  very  clearly  we 
are  doing  an  excellent  job  on  enforcement. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  I  ask  the 
minister  if  the  delay  in  issuing  the  new  con- 
trol order  is  to  give  the  minister  time  to 
consult  with  Inco  on  the  timetable  for  the 
installation  of  the  new  equipment  to  reduce 
the  emissions?  The  vice-president  of  Inco  is 
quoted  in  tIhe  newspaper  as  saying  the  gov- 
ernment always  discusses  its  plans  in  advance 
with  Inco.  Is  that  the  reason  for  the  delay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  an  undue  amount  of  delay. 
More  particularly  on  this  particular  order,  I 
recognize  the  significance  of  an  order  on 
Inco,  and  not  just  in  a  symbolic  way  to 
attack  the  problem  of  acid  rain  and  the  total 
commitment  this  government  has  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  not  talk  about.  I  under- 
stand the  importance  of  attacking  tihat 
symbol,  but  I  also  understand  the  importance 
of  making  sure  that  order  is  well  thought- 
out  and  is  one  we  can  deliver  and  enforce. 
And  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
2:40  p.m. 

YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Blundy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism. Is  the  minister  aware  that,  because  of 
the  lengthy  time  elapsing  between  the 
students'  summer  employment  months  and 
the  date  of  payment  by  the  province  of  the 
provincial  share,  some  small  businesses  are 
not  going  to  hire  summer  students  under  this 
program  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pre- 
sume the  question  relates  to  the  Ontario 
Youth  Employment  Program,  does  it? 

Mr.  Blundy:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Perhaps  my  colleague 
who  is  responsible  for  that,  the  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs,  might  be  in  a  little 
better  position  to  deal  with  the  question. 

Mr.  Blundy:  Did  the  minister  under- 
stand the  question?  I  have  had  complaints 
about  the  lengthy  time  between  the  payment 
of  the  provincial  share  for  the  student  pro- 
gram and  the  summer  employment  period. 
Is  the  minister  aware  that  some  small  busi- 
nessmen   are    complaining    of    this    and    are 


saying  they  will  not  employ  students  in  this 
program  this  summer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  happy  to  look  into  that  and  see  if  it  dt>es 
present  a  problem.  I  must  say  in  the  three 
Or  four  years  we  have  funded  this  program 
we  have  never  had  any  problem  in  carrying 
on  the  program  and  in  having  thousands 
and  thousands  of  jobs  provided  through  it. 
There  have  been  certain  problems.  I  can 
sympathize  with  a  small  businessman  if  he 
cannot  get  his  money  quickly  enough;  it 
does  present  a  problem  and  I  will  certainly 
look  into  that.  I  have  never  had  that  oooid- 
plaint  brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Blundy:  I  have  the  names  of  two 
small  businessmen  who,  for  the  summer 
employment  period  of  1979,  received  their 
cheques  for  the  provincial  portion  in  January 
1980.  In  this  period  of  high  interest  rates 
for  small  businessmen,  does  the  minister  not 
agree  that  is  a  diflBcult  situation  for  the 
small  businessman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  If  my  friend  will  give 
me  the  names  I  will  certainly  look  into  it 
and  I  will  be  happy  to  report  to  him  why 
they  did  not  get  their  money  sooner. 

I  want  to  indicate,  however— and  my 
friend  will  recall  this— I  think  it  was  that 
party  over  there  which  wanted  us,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  audit  every  home  grant  that 
was  given  out  in  this  province.  This  govern- 
ment is  very  careful  when  money  is  paid 
out.  Very  often  when  we  check  the  com- 
plaints from  people  who  have  not  been  paid, 
we  find  the  forms  were  not  filled  out  cor- 
rectly, or  perhaps  they  claimed  for  some^ 
tiling  tliat  was  not  eligible  and  there  had" 
to  be  an  exchange  of  letters  and  so  forth 
to  get  the  proper  information,  which  I  am 
sure  the  member  would  want  us  to  do  to 
carry  out  the  program  in  a  proper,  business- 
like maimer.  But  if  the  member  will  give 
me  the  names,  I  will  find  out  exactly  why 
they  did  not  get  their  money  earlier. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
minister  assure  us  that  in  the  hiring  of 
students  no  employee  will  be  laid  off  for 
that  i)eriod  of  time  during  which  a  student 
has  been  taken  on?  That  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  over  the  weekend  by  a  con- 
stituent of  mine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon- 
oinrable  member  will  indicate  who  the  firm 
is  and  what  the  circumstances  are,  we  will 
certainly  investigate  it.  This  program  has 
not  been  created  to  displace  people  and 
have  someone  else  take  their  jobs.  It  is  for 
new  jobs,   above  the  number  now  working 
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there,  that  are  created  for  summer  students. 
Certainly,  if  that  were  the  case,  the  person 
so  hired  would  not  be  eligible  for  the  gov- 
ernment assistance. 

AID  TO  CHRYSLER 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism. I  take  it  the  minister  is  aware  that 
today  or  some  time  this  week  Mr.  Gray  will 
be  announcing  the  fedteral  government  pack- 
age of  Chrysler  aid.  Since  Mr.  Gray  has  said 
he  expects  this  government  to  be  respon- 
sible for  40  per  cent  of  the  package,  as  he 
l>elieves  the  Ford  deal  was  the  precedent,  I 
was  wondering  if  the  minister  is  aware  of 
the  federal  government  agreement  with 
Chrysler.  Is  the  minister  supportive  of  the 
safeguards  that  have  been  put  in  that  agree- 
ment, and  has  the  minister  insisted  on  cer- 
tain safeguards  being  put  into  that  agree- 
ment? 

Finally,  the  minister  was  quoted  in  the 
Windsor  Star  a  week  ago  as  saying  he  does 
not  support  aid  to  the  Chrysler  Corporation 
at  all,  and  that  he  is  looking  at  alternatives 
to  aid  Windsor.  I  wonder  if  the  minister 
oould  spell  out  for  the  Legislature  what  those 
alternatives  are  and  when  they  will  produce 
jobs  for  the  24,000  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed in  Windsor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Crossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  answers  to  the  first  three  questions  are  all 
yes.  I  will  have  to  look  at  Instant  Hansard 
later  to  make  sure  I  am  entirely  safe  in  saying 
yes  to  all  three. 

Let  me  respond  in  a  more  general  way  by 
saying,  first,  I  have  kept  in  close  contact  with 
the  negotiations  with  Chrysler.  Second,  I 
would  think  Mr.  Gray  and  I  have  talked  per- 
haps 20  times  in  the  last  five  days.  Third,  as 
of  last  Wednehday,  we  began  direct  discus- 
sions with  Chrysler  as  had  been  agreed  upon 
several  months  ago.  It  was  agreed  that  when 
the  negotiations  and  discussions  reached  a 
certain  stage,  we  would  begin  face-to-face 
discussions  on  our  own  behalf  with  Chrysler. 
That  commenced  last  Wednesday. 

The  situation  right  now  is  that  we  are  look- 
ing at  all  the  alternatives.  We  are  in  contact 
with  the  federal  government  on  a  minute-to- 
minute  basis  at  this  time.  I  cannot,  and  I 
should  not,  comment  any  further  than  that  at 
present. 

May  I  only  add  that  in  the  light  of  the 
quote  the  member  referred  to  from  the 
Windsor  Star  last  week,  what  I  was  indicat- 
ing last  week,  and  have  been  indicating  in 
this  House  and  other  places,  since  the  entire 
Chrysler  episode  began,  was  that  in  deciding 


the  extent  of  this  government's  participation 
in  Chrysler,  in  the  context  of  making  those 
decisions,  we  should  look  at  other  alterna- 
tives. If  there  are  other  alternatives  which 
we  feel  are  reasonably  current  and  urgent, 
we  should  look  at  those  alternatives  for  solidi- 
fying the  auto  industry  in  Windsor  specifi- 
cally. 

To  that  end,  I  should  tell  the  member  that 
as  long  ago  as  a  year  ago,  we  began  at  the 
senior  levels  of  my  ministry  to  work  intensely 
with  the  Japanese  auto  parts  people.  I  was 
over  there  myself  and  spent  an  entire  day 
with  the  Japanese  auto  parts  people,  with  a 
view  to  ensuring  that  we  got  some  of  that 
investment.  I  hope  some  of  that  investment 
will  come  to  this  province  as  a  result  of  that 
initiative. 

I  notice,  most  recently,  that  the  United 
Auto  Workers  are  now  supportive  of  that 
initiative,  which  the  member  for  Downsview 
(Mr.  Di  Santo)  criticized  quite  dramatically 
in  this  assembly  last  year.  That  is  one  of  the 
alternatives. 

Other  alternatives  are  being  pursued  by 
us  through  initiatives  in  Europe,  where  we 
began  by  contacting  300  to  400  companies 
some  months  ago,  before  the  layoffs  began 
to  occur.  We  have  now  worked  that  niunber 
down  to  a  list  of  about  a  dozen  or  so  w'hich 
are  reasonably  urgent,  reasonably  imminent. 

I  do  not  want  to  hold  out  false  expecta- 
tions. All  of  those  firms,  as  a  result  of  the 
intense  work  we  have  done  in  this  ministry 
and  in  this  government,  now  are  looking  at 
Ontario  as  an  investment  alternative.  They 
are  looking  at  other  sites,  in  the  United 
States  mainly,  and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  United  States  is  putting  a  great  deal 
of  political  and  other  pressiue  on  those  firms 
to  locate  there. 

We  are  working  intensely  on  that  situ- 
ation, and  I  only  mention  it  in  the  context  of 
the  other  alternatives.  Ultimately,  we  will 
make  our  decision  based  on  the  reality  of 
the  guarantees  we  migiht  get  from  Chrysler, 
the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  the  security 
and  the  job  commitments  from  Chrysler  we 
can  get  in  exchange  in  the  event  we  choose 
to  participate. 

Mr.  Cooke:  The  minister  has  still  not  said 
clearly  w'hether  the  province  intends  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  deal  with  Chrysler  and  the 
federal  government.  Is  he  going  to  go  on 
record  today  as  supporting  participation?  If 
he  is  going  to  do  that,  is  he  supportive  of  Mr. 
Gray's  position  that  the  province  should  lack 
in  40  per  cent? 

If  we  do  go  that  route,  how  long  wiU  it 
take  for  a  final  deal  to  come  about  between 
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the  provincial  and  federal  governments?  Are 
the  people  of  Windsor  going  to  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  anxiety  for  a  further  number  of 
months  while  the  federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments work  that  out? 

Finally,  has  Chrysler  informed  the  minister 
of  further  layofiFs  it  is  planning  at  plant  three, 
of  1,000  to  1,500  workers,  when  it  goes  down 
to  one  shift  in  that  particular  plant  this  May? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  cannot  say  oflF- 
hand  whether,  in  the  latest  layoff  notices  I 
received,  that  particular  one  is  on  that  list. 
I  can  let  the  honourable  member  iknow  very 
shortly. 

2:50  p.m. 

On  the  member's  first  question— Which  is, 
will  I  say  this  afternoon,  directly,  that  we 
will  support  Chrysler  Conporation— let  me  say, 
in  cognizance  of  the  concerns  which  I  ex- 
pressed in  this  House  last  December,  and 
which  the  member  and  his  party  and  all 
responsible  members  have  expressed  in  this 
House,  obviously  it  would  be  careless  for  any 
government  to  say,  "We  will  support  Chrysler 
in  any  event." 

What  the  member  would  expect  of  us  is 
exactly  the  opposite;  that  is,  we  will  support 
Chrysler  under  certain  terms  and  conditions 
directly  related  to  jobs,  directly  related  to 
the  amount  of  new  investment  occurring  in 
this  province,  and  directly  related  to  the 
reality  of  whatever  guarantees  might  be 
given  by  that  corporation  in  return  for 
getting  some  taxpayers'  dollars. 

It  is  only  if  we  get  sufficient  guarantees 
for  the  workers,  particularly  in  Windsor,  that 
we  would  support  Chrysler  because,  after  all, 
tihe  object  of  this  exercise  is  related  to  find- 
ing, keeping  and  securing  employment  for 
the  auto  workers  in  this  province.  It  is  not 
directly  related  to  helping  out  Chrysler  itself 
in  a  vacuum. 

If  we  get  the  proper  guarantees  for  the 
workers  in  Windsor,  if  the  job  commitments 
are  there,  if  the  investment  commitments 
are  there,  and  there  is  sufficient  guarantee, 
if  all  that  fell  into  place,  it  would  become  a 
good  investment  for  us  and  we  would  con- 
sider, and  are  considering,  participation  at 
the  present  time. 

Finally,  the  member  suggested  there  was 
some  difficulty  between  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments.  Let  me  say  that  I  can- 
not remember  an  instance  in  which  the  two 
governments  have  worked  together  better. 
There  is  joint  communication  and  joint 
dialogue.  Our  staffs  are  working  together. 
Mr.  Gray  and  I  are  working  together.  There 
have  been  no  disputes  and  in  no  way  have 
the     discussions     held     up    whatsoever     the 


negotiations   with   the   governments   involved 
in  Canada  and  Chrysler  Corporation. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
minister  assure  us  that,  in  addition  to  getting 
our  fair  share  of  jobs  as  a  result  of  this 
agreement,  we  will  get  a  fair  share  of  re- 
search and  development? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
assure  the  member  that,  as  I  said  last  De- 
cember in  this  House,  research  and  develop- 
ment, among  other  items— I  have  referred  to 
them  already— is  the  chief  item  among  the 
things  we  will  be  looking  at  and  have  been 
looking  at  with  regard  to  the  Chrysler  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  On  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege,  Mr.  Speaker;  I  think  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  misrepresented  my 
position  when  he  said  before  that  I  spoke 
vehemently  last  year  against  his  agreement 
with  the  Japanese  companies  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  What  I  said  at  that  point 
was  that  we  are  in  favour  of  import  replace- 
ment rather  than  boosting  exports. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal privilege;  it  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
or  interpretation. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Why  has 
the  minister  cut  off  the  operating  assistance 
grant  of  $17,500  to  the  Boy  Scouts  in  Ontario 
and,  therefore,  had  Ontario  lead  the  way  in 
being  the  only  province  in  Canada  not  to  sup- 
port this  organization? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
miscellaneous  grants  fund  available  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  is  a  relatively  limited 
fund  designated  for  purposes  of  educational 
programs  for  young  people.  When  we  ex- 
plored the  financial  state  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  Canada  and  examined  the  program,  which 
tangentially,  I  suppose,  has  an  educational 
flavoiu,  it  was  felt  that  there  were  other 
institutions  much  more  in  need  of  support 
and  with  much  more  direct  educational  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  young  people. 

The  honourable  member  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  as  a  result  of  further  explora- 
tion of  the  Boy  Scouts'  activities  we  have 
divined  that  there  is  a  very  important  leader- 
ship activity  with  the  Boy  Scouts,  which  is 
adult  edtica-tion,  and  a  grant  has  been  made 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  from  the  Ministry  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  this  year. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Can  the  minister  advise 
us  of  the  amount  of  that  grant? 
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Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  believe  it  was 
$15,000. 

HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Treasurer,  if  I  can  get  his  atten- 
tion. May  I  assume  that  when  he  was  draw- 
ing up  his  budget  he  was  very  carefully 
perusing  the  forecast  of  housing  starts  for 
Ontario  for  1980?  If  that  is  the  case,  in  that 
he  saw  very  clearly  there  was  going  to  be  a 
significant  drop  in  housing  starts  to  50,000 
this  year  from  57,000  last  year  and  72,000 
the  previous  year,  why  did  he  not  make  a 
commitment  to  build  aflFordable  housing  in 
Ontario  this  year? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber is  quite  right.  I  did  spend  a  good  deal  of 
time  looking  at  the  forecasts  for  the  housing 
market.  In  fact,  I  met  with  two  groups  from 
the  ind'ustry  in  my  pre-budget  meetings. 
Affordable  housing  is  a  function  of  a  number 
of  things,  not  the  least  of  which  these  days 
is  the  interest  rate  charged  on  the  mortgage. 
We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on 
that  topic  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  have  more  yet.  We  are  continuing 
to  negotiate  and  discuss  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment ways  and  means  of  doing  that,  all 
the  while  studying  the  matters  we  promised 
we  would  do  by  mid-May. 

I  would'  also  point  out  that  it  was  sur- 
prising to  learn  from  the  industry  that  the 
demographics  of  the  Ontario  population  are 
such  that  some  declines  in  starts  were  in- 
evitable simply  because  of  a  change  in  the 
demand.  On  a  comparative  basis,  we  are  one 
of  the  better-housed  parts  in  North  America 
and  in  the  world.  We  are  still  very  anxious, 
because  of  the  importance  of  that  industry, 
to  see  the  full  need  for  housing  construction, 
both  in  rental  and  ownership  housing. 

I  assure  the  member  that  my  colleague 
the  Minister  of  Housing,  who  is  charged 
mainly  with  providing  programs  of  that 
nature,  continues  to  study  that.  I  have  been 
occupying  my  interest  with  the  basic  need 
and  the  interest  rate  problem. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  the  Treasturer  aware  that 
the  unemployment  rate  in  the  construction 
trades  is  30  per  cent  in  Toronto  and  35  per 
cent  in  northeastern  Ontario?  Could'  he  tell 
us  what  plans  he  has  to  ease  that  unaccep- 
tably  high  unemployment  rate  in  the  con- 
struction trades,  not  just  in  Metro  and  not  just 
in  northwestern  Ontario,  but  all  over  the 
province? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  One  of  the  things  I  have 
been  very  pleased  with  is  the  fact  that  indus- 


trial construction  is  up— and  I  am  not  talking 
about  machines,  but  buildings.  I  have  talked 
albout  the  problems  of  the  Ford  plant,  point- 
ing out  that  all  the  labour  involved  with 
Ford  was  in  the  construction  industry.  I  have 
been  delighted  to  see  that  the  Employment 
Development  Board  through  its  grants  has 
stimulated  investment  in  the  province  which, 
in  effect,  causes  the  first  wave  of  employment 
in  the  construction  industry. 

HAZARDOUS  WASTES  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Environment.  Is  the 
minister  aware  of  the  report  that  was  re- 
leased some  time  in  mid-April  by  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  recommending 
that  both  the  Canadian  and  US  governments 
(1)  prepare  inventories  of  waste  disposal 
sites  located  in  the  Great  Lakes  basin,  (2) 
tighten  legislation  to  ensure  the  safe  storage, 
transportation  and  disposal  of  toxic  wastes 
around  the  basin  and  (3)  prohibit  the  pro- 
duction, sales,  transportation  and  use  of  in- 
soluble toxic  comix)unds?  If  the  minister  is 
aware  of  the  report,  how  has  he  reacted  to 
the  particular  directions  recommended  here 
by  the  International  Joint  Commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  of  it  and,  quite  frankly,  I  think  how 
we  have  reacted  is  what  we  did  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  If  the  honourable  member  has 
been  following  what  we  have  l^een  doing  in 
liquid  wastes,  which  I  think  he  has,  he  will 
know  we  have  made  great  inroads  in  solv- 
ing that  particular  problem  without  oiu" 
ministry.  It  is  not  solved  yet,  but  we  are 
making  a  very  concentrated  effort  to  do  so. 
I  do  not  know  why  the  member  would  not 
have  full  knowledge  of  that,  but  if  he  dbes 
not,  I  will  be  glad  to  send  him  more 
information. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  certainly  have  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  it.  But  why  was  this  report  given 
out  in  mid-April  ff  the  International  Joint 
Commission  did  not  have  full  knowledge? 
Those  people  are  working  on  it  every  day. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  pose  to  the 
minister  is,  if  he  is  aware  of  the  problems 
they  were  pointing  up  in  mid-April,  is  he 
going  to  resolve  some  of  the  problems  by 
addressing  himself  to  them  and  reporting 
back  to  the  House  as  to  what  he  is  going 
to  do  in  a  meaningful  way  as  it  relates  to 
about  five  other  specific  areas  here? 

3  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  cannot  quite  under- 
stand how  the  honourable  member  would  not 
know  the  many  programs  we  have.  Does  he 
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want  me  to  recite  them  here?  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  safe  storage  of  certain  mate- 
rials, about  solidification  processes  in  vari- 
ous places,  about  facilities  we  need  for  other 
materials,  about  incineration  units.  We  are 
talking  about  what  we  put  through  in  the 
last  session  in  Bill  24  to  make  sure  that 
people  handled  their  materials  correctly. 
We  are  talking  about  a  waybill  system, 
which  we  now  have  in  place.  I  could  go  on 
and  on  about  what  we  have  done— not  what 
we  are  promising  to  do.  We  have  dbne  it. 

ENGLISH  AS  A 
SECOND  LANGUAGE 

Mr.  Grande:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
to  the  Minister  of  Education.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  federal  government  has  an- 
nounced 10,000  more  Asian  refugees  will  be 
coming  to  Canada,  and  in  the  last  estimates 
of  her  ministry  she  made  a  commitment  to 
provide  boards  of  education  with  the  up-front 
funds  they  need  to  set  up  English-as-a-second- 
language  progi^ams  and  special  education 
programs,  can  the  minister  explain  why  is  it 
to  this  day  the  area  boards  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  have  not  received  one  cent  to  set  up 
those  programs? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
response  in  the  November  estimates  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  honourable  member 
was  that  we  would  investigate  the  possibiHty 
of  current  funding  of  an  English-as-a-second- 
language  program.  That  is  precisely  what  we 
have  done  in  the  1980  general  legislative 
grants.  The  boards  are  funded  on  a  current 
basis  for  English  'as  a  second  language.  The 
diflBculty  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  I 
gather,  is  the  rate  at  which  the  money  flows 
through  the  metropolitan  board  to  the  area 
boards  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Grande:  Is  the  minister  aware,  the 
longer  her  ministry  or  the  Metro  board  fouls 
up,  that  948  elementary  land  secondary  school 
students  in  Toronto  alone,  and  many  more  in 
the  other  area  boards  in  Metro  Toronto,  have 
been  bumped  off  the  programs  they  need  in 
order  to  look  after  the  Asian  refugees'  enrol- 
ment? Because  those  are  the  people  who  have 
the  most  urgent  needs,  the  children  who 
have  less  urgent  needs  are  bmnped  off  the 
progitois. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  There  is  no  foulup 
as  far  as  the  Ministry  of  Education  is  con- 
cerned. We  are  having  conversations  with  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  board  to  try  to  stream- 
line the  procedure  at  that  level. 


DARLINGTON  NUCLEAR 
POWER  STATION 

Mr.  Bradley:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Energy.  Now  that  it 
has  been  revealed  that  the  Pickering  B 
nuclear  generating  station  and  the  problems 
encountered  there  with  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
Canada  Limited  will  cost  Ontario  power  con- 
sumers some  $500  milhon,  according  to  On- 
tario Hydro  officials  who  were  quoted  last 
week,  and  because  of  the  concerns  expressed 
about  the  quality  of  work  provided  in  the 
past,  upon  reflection,  is  the  minister  now 
giving  consideration  to  asking  Hydro  to  re- 
tender  that  portion  of  the  project  which  is 
affected  by  the  provision  of  boilers  at  Dar- 
lington? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:   No,  Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Could  the  minister  assure 
us  then  that  the  reason  this  aspect  of  the 
project  is  not  going  to  be  retendered  is  not 
that  the  silent  part  of  the  deal  between 
Hydro  and  Babcock  and  Wilcox  was  that  the 
project  would  not  be  retendered?  Would  the 
minister  also  comment  upon  a  suggestion  that 
some  considerable  amount  of  the  repair  work 
be  farmed  out  to  other  companies  in  the 
business? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  minister  is  not 
knowledgeable  about  any  silent  aspects  of 
any  particular  deal.  I  might  remind  the  hon- 
ourable member  if  he  is  available  tomorrow 
night,  starting  at  seven  o'clock,  the  officials 
of  Ontario  Hydro  will  be  before  the  resources 
development  committee  in  connection  with 
the  ministry's  estimates.  No  doubt  they  would 
be  quite  anxious  to  answer  any  questions  he 
might  have  with  respect  to  these  matters. 

AID  TO  PENSIONERS 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Treasurer.  In  his  announcement 
in  the  budget  of  the  tax  grant  to  pensioners, 
the  requirement  he  put  was  that  they  be 
drawing  old  age  security.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  who  are  drawing  Canada 
Pension  disabihty  but  are  not  drawing  old 
age  security  because  they  are  not  65,  and 
they  are  excluded  from  the  minister's  scheme. 
If  nothing  else,  from  an  income  point  of 
view  does  he  not  think  that  should  be  cor- 
rected and  that  those  in  that  group  should 
be  included? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  would 
be  broadening  the  pensioner  tax  credit  for 
those  over  65  to  an  altogether  new  base, 
which  I  would  think  would  be  inappropriate. 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Is  the  Treasurer  aware  that 
there  are  a  number  of  Canada  Pension  Plan 
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beneficiaries  who  are  also  drawing  family 
benefits?  If  the  government  decides  they 
qualify  for  the  $500  grant,  can  the  Treasurer 
tell  us  whether  the  Ministry  of  Community 
and  Social  Services  wrill  subtract  the  same 
amount  of  money  from  their  family  benefits? 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  would  have  to  look 
at  the  arithmetic  the  ministry  uses  before 
commenting  on  that.  I  would  reserve  my 
answer  until  I  got  a  dhance  to  do  so. 

POLICE  USE  OF  FIREARMS 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is  to  the  Solicitor  General.  Has  he  been  re- 
viewing or  following  the  inquest  in  Petrolia 
into  the  fatal  shooting  of  one  Mr.  Powell,, 
particularly  wdth  reference  to  the  expert  evi- 
dence given  last  week?  If  he  has  not  would 
he  be  prepared  to  order  transcripts  so  that 
he  might  be  in  a  position  to  report  to  this 
House  on  tihe  occasion  of  the  conclusion  of 
that  inquest? 

Hon.  Mr,  McMurtry:  As  the  member 
knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  inquest  ter- 
minated only  last  Thursday.  A  question  was 
asked  of  me  on  Friday,  and  I  indicated  at 
that  time  I  would  be  reviewing  the  inquest 
and  reporting  back  to  the  House.  It  is  a  little 
premature  to  determine  whether  actual  tran- 
scripts of  the  inquest  will  be  necessary,  but 
it  is  something  that  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  we  determine  (how  we  can 
most  effectively  report  back  to  the  members 
of  the  Legislature. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Would  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral not  consider  that  according  to  the  evi- 
dence we  have,  which  is  exclusive  of  tran- 
scripts, there  seems  to  be  a  great  dichotomy 
in  the  evidence  in  that  case  and  that  surely 
should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  am  not  sure  from 
my  brief  knowledge  of  the  case  that  there  is 
that  dichotomy.  It  may  have  appeared  so  in 
some  of  the  press  reports,  but  I  think  the 
member  for  St.  George  more  than  most  people 
in  this  House  appreciates  the  danger  of  at- 
tempting to  make  any  judgement  on  frag- 
mentary reports  in  the  media. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That  is  why  I  want  tran- 
scripts. 

EVICTION  OF  TENANT 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Minister 
of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett)  is  not  here,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  Premier  regarding  Mrs. 
Timmins.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  last  week  wrote 
off  approximately  a  $13,000  overpayment  to  a 
worker  in  Windsor,  will  the  Premier  use  his 


good  oflBces  and  ask  the  Minister  of  Housing 
to  write  off  the  $2,000  that  is  owed  by  Mrs. 
Timmins,  a  72-year-old  widow,  with  respect 
to  a  complication  that  arose  as  a  result  of  a 
pension  she  was  receiving? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  the  honourable  member 
sent  me  a  note  about  this  on  Friday  and  I  said 
I  would  try  to  get  some  information  for  him. 
I  did  not  have  it  by  two  o'clock.  I  expect  that 
I  or  the  minister  will  have  it  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

OCCUPIERS'  LIABILITY  AND 
TRESPASS  BILLS 

Mr.  McKessock:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Attorney  General  which,  if  he 
wants  to,  he  can  redirect  to  the  government 
House  leader  (Mr.  Wells).  I  would  like  to  ask 
when  the  occupiers'  liability  bill  and  the  tres- 
pass to  property  bill  will  be  coming  up  fOT 
third  reading. 

Secondly,  can  he  tell  me  why  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture  was  told  last  Wed- 
nesday that  it  was  the  opposition  that  was 
holding  up  these  bills  when,  in  fact,  we  are 
waiting  for  them  to  come  through  for  ap- 
proval? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  members  of  the  official  opposition  are  just 
as  interested  as  I  am  to  proceed  with  third 
reading.  We  hope  that  will  be  done  shortly. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Can  the  minister  tell  me 
why  the  federation  was  told  the  opposition 
was  holding  up  these  two  bills  from  coming 
to  third  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  have  had  no  com- 
munication recently  with  the  federation,  so  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  matter  to  which 
the  honourable  member  is  referring.  I  am 
not  aware  that  was  said. 
3:10  p.m. 

SAFETY  CAR 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
whether,  during  the  discussions  wdth  Chrys- 
ler, the  matter  of  the  introduction  of  the 
safety  car  has  come  up?  This  car  was  built 
by  Chrysler  itself  through  Calspan,  and  is 
light  in  weight,  safe  and  energy-efficient. 
Has  the  phasing  in  of  that  car  dturing  the 
dowTi-sizing  process  been  seriously  discussed 
between  the  government  and  Chrysler? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  be  more  helpful  to  the  member,  but 
I  really  cannot  comment  on  that  and  other 
parts  of  the  discussion  at  this  tune.  I  would 
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be  happy  to  db  so  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
discussions  and  negotiations. 


*  i     J    INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  House  to 
move  a  bill  that  amends  the  Game  and  Fish 
Act.  Honourable  members  will  recall,  I  think 
it  was  two  weeks  ago  yesterday  when  we 
passed  Bill  15  for  the  member  for  Etobicoke 
(Mr.  Philip),  I  indicated'  that  I  would  be 
producing  a  bill,  one  part  of  which  would 
be  a  duplication  of  his  biU,  with  his  agree- 
ment, so  that  the  amendments  which  we 
are  putting  forward  and  which  also  relate  to 
trapping  would  all  be  in  one  place.  If  I  have 
the  consent  of  the  House,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister  did  not  make 
it  clear  to  me  why  he  required  unanimous 
consent  to  introduce  anything.  Was  it  on  an 
agreement  he  had  given  that  he  would  not 
do  this?  He  will  have  to  elaborate.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  question  is  at  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaiker. 
I  am  told  one  cannot  introduce  a  bill  that 
contains  a  portion  similar  to,  or  in  this  case 
exactly  the  same  as,  another  bill  which  is 
still  on  the  Order  Paper.  The  other  bill  is 
no  longer  on  the  Order  Paper.  It  has  been 
given  tihird  reading  but  I  understand  it  has 
not  yet  reached  royal  assent.  This  bill  will 
incorporate  the  contents  of  that  bill  and  has 
a  section  which  will  repeal  that  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  we  have  xmanimous 
consent? 

Agreed  to. 

GAME  AND  FISH  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld  moved  first  reading  of  BiU 
59,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Game  and  Fish 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

CITY  OF  STRATFORD  ACT 

Mr.  Edighoffer  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
Prl9,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Stratford. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
table  the  answer  to  question  118  standing  on 
the  Notice  Paper.  To  give  the  member  for 
Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Bounsall)  something 
to  do  for  the  next  couple  of  days,  I  will  table 


the    answer    to   question    36.    (See    appendix, 
page  1212.) 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

BUDGET  DEBATE 
(continued) 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
motion  that  this  House  approves  in  general 
the  budgetary  poUcy  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  isn't  here  to  hear 
these  words  of  wisdom.  We  would  all  prob- 
ably be  further  ahead  had  we  missed  his 
budget  last  week.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  maybe 
I  will  decide  next  year  not  to  show  up  for 
it.  That  said,  he  probably  won't  be  in  a 
position  to  present  the  budget  for  next  year. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  is  my  fourth 
response  and  everything  we  predicted  last 
year  in  our  budget  response  came  true  with 
the  exception  of  one  small  prediction.  I  pre- 
dicted at  that  point  that  we  would  be  in  the 
government's  position  and  we  would  be 
presenting  the  budget  for  this  year.  We  were 
wrong.  However,  next  year  we  will  be  on 
that  side  and  will  be  prepared  to  share  our 
view  of  the  Ontario  economy  with  the  opposi- 
tion, as  it  then  will  be,  and  our  friends  to 
the  left. 

I  always  choose  a  text  for  my  response  for 
the  budget.  It  is  part  of  my  United  Church 
upbringing.  I  believe  it  puts  it  into  context 
and  puts  some  focus  into  my  response.  Over 
the  years  I  have  quoted  various  luminaries. 
I  have  used  Darcy  McKeough.  I  even  went 
down  from  there  once  and  used  the  Bible. 
This  year  I  am  going  to  use  a  little  story 
from  Mark  Twain.  He  told  a  story  you  prob- 
ably know,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  you  have  a 
veritable  fount  of  little  stories. 

It  is  a  story  about  a  chap  who  was  walking 
down  the  street  and  he  saw  the  local  hotel  on 
fire.  As  he  looked  up  he  saw  a  chap  stanchng 
on  a  ledge  not  knowing  what  to  do.  The 
chap  walking  down  the  street  had  a  brilliant 
idea.  He  ran  and  got  a  rope  and  threw  the 
chap  the  end  of  the  rope  and  said:  "Gi-ab 
the  rope,  tie  it  around  your  waist  and  I  will 
pull  you  down."  The  Treasurer  is  the  man 
throwing  the  rope  and  the  taxpayers,  the 
good  people  of  the  province,  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  man  on  the  ledge. 

We  are  seeing  a  singularly  deficient  budget 
in  terms  of  equitable  distribution  of  wealth, 
a  budget  which  in  our  judgement  ignores 
the  economic  realities  of  this  province  and 
this  country  at  this  time.  There  is  no  vision, 
there  is  no  thrust.  This  is  a  government  that 
is  used  to  governing  by  poll.  They  haven't 
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taken  a  creative  act  in  this  government  in 
the  time  I  have  been  here.  This  government 
uses  polls  like  a  drunk  would  use  a  lamp 
pole.  They  use  it  for  support  and  not  for 
illumination.  There  is  yet  to  emanate  from 
this  government  a  vision  or  the  kind  of  thrust 
that  we  need. 

Before  I  start  this  diatribe,  and  I  don't 
want  to  drive  my  colleagues  out  of  the 
House,  they  are  all  welcome  to  stay  if  they 
want  because  the  best  is  yet  to  come— I  want 
to  thank  many  people.  We  are  privileged  in 
this  party  to  have  a  number  of  very  com- 
petent advisers,  both  inside  and  outside  tihe 
government.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
many  people  are  anxious  to  share  their  ex- 
pertise with  us  this  day  because  they  are 
angry  and  frustrated.  A  lot  of  thesm  are 
former  Tories  who  just  can't  see  this  govern- 
ment going  on  any  longer  because  they  have 
lost  the  vision,  they  have  lost  the  right  to 
govern. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  of  them.  I  won't  name 
them,  because  if  I  name  them  they  will  prob- 
ably be  moved  down  in  their  places  in  the 
syndicates  or  they  will  be  cut  oflF  some  of 
the  patronage  they  got  used  to  in  the  past. 
Suffice  to  say  I  have  been  the  beneficiary  of 
a  great  deal  of  advice  and  wisdom  and  I 
am  grateful  for  tihat. 

3:20  p.m. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  first-class  research 
team  in  the  Liberal  caucus  today  and  I  want 
to  thank  particularly  three  people— Jane 
Shapiro,  Sandie  Giles,  Norma  Graber— who 
worked  very  hard  and  conscientiously  all 
weekend  and  for  several  months  before  to  get 
this  into  shape  to  present  our  view  of  where 
things  should  be. 

It  was  interesting,  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
budget  a  week  ago  last  Tuesday  night.  What 
was  so  very  interesting  is  because  the  federal 
Minister  of  Finance  decided  to  have  his  own 
view  of  the  Canadian  economy  laid  before  the 
people  the  night  before.  The  stark  juxtaposi- 
tion of  those  two  spaces  and  the  view  of  the 
realities  of  the  marketplace  were  in  very 
distinct  difference.  Mr.  MacEachen,  to  his 
credit,  at  least  had  the  courage  to  lay  before 
the  people  of  this  country  the  reality.  The 
realities  are  not  nearly  what  the  rose-coloured, 
glassy-eyed  view  of  the  Treasurer  of  this 
province  expressed.  Maybe  it's  because  he 
feels  his  own  essential  vulnerability  in  this 
matter.  Maybe  he  is  frightened  that  he  cant 
go  and  share  the  realities  with  the  people. 

But  in  the  absence  of  that  view  it  prevents 
him  from  clearly  defining  the  problems,  from 
clearly  proceeding  with  some  of  the  solutions. 
Unless  he  has   the  vision  to  recognize   and 


define  the  problems  he  will  never  come  up 
with  the  solutions.  At  least  Mr.  MacEachen 
has  made  the  first  step.  The  Treasurer  has 
made  no  steps  along  this  process. 

I  say  to  the  minister  very  seriously,  every 
respected  economist  in  this  country  has  a 
view  of  the  economic  reahties  very  different 
from  the  Treasurer  of  this  province.  He  has 
never  pretended  to  be  an  economist,  to  his 
credit,  but  even  any  pretence  he  made  about 
being  respected!  is  gone  with  this  budget. 
Optimism  is  very  nice,  but  it  is  simply  not  an 
adequate  response. 

The  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  his  cabinet 
colleagues  may  run  around  the  province  pro- 
testing in  speeches  about  the  doom  and  gloom 
emanating  from  some  quarters.  But  it's  not 
doom  and  gloom.  It's  a  realistic  assessment 
of  the  realities.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
facts,  and  they  are  as  follows:  during  the 
1970s  Ontario  dropped  from  a  prominent 
ranking  to  last  place  among  the  provinces  in 
average  annual  percentage  growth  in  gross 
provincial  product,  in  per  capita  GPP,  in  per 
capita  income,  in  per  capita  personal  dis- 
posable income,  in  the  rate  of  public  invest- 
ment, in  residential  construction  and,  very 
importantly  for  a  province  in  which  manu- 
facturing is  predominant,  to  last  place  in 
value  added  per  capita. 

To  be  very  clear  about  this,  Ontario,  the 
much-touted  "province  of  opportunity,"  is 
declining  while  all  of  our  sister  provinces  are 
growing.  This  is  not  just  a  relative  decline. 
We  understand  the  redistribution  of  wealth 
in  the  country.  We  understand  that  Alberta 
is  getting  more  because  of  its  favoured  posi- 
tion at  the  moment.  But  this  is,  in  a  real  sense, 
a  genuine  weakening  of  Ontario's  economy— 
a  genuine  weakening  in  absolute  terms. 

It  was  only  after  careful  study  and  analysis 
that  the  federal  Department  of  Regional 
Economic  Expansion  concluded  in  December: 
"The  future  of  Ontario  is  up  for  review.  Tra- 
ditional advantages  have  been  weakened,  old 
development  attitudes  are  no  longer  applica- 
ble, and  the  international  economic  situation 
has  changed  drastically.  No  longer  can  On- 
tario's continued  growth  be  taken  for  granted 
by  any  level  of  government." 

Ontario,  formerly  the  leader  in  Confedera- 
tion, has  now  become  and  is  becoming  a 
national  problem.  Any  decline  in  manufac- 
turing is  critical  to  Ontario  since  it  accounts 
for  about  30  per  cent  of  the  province's  real 
output.  Yet  between  1970  and  1979  Ontario 
placed  eighth  in  Canada  in  average  annual 
percentage  growth  of  manufacturing  invest- 
ment and  eighth  between  1970  and  1978  in 
average    annual    percentage    growth    in    the 
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estimated  value  of  manufacturing  shipments 
by  province  of  origin.  In  this  area,  Ontario's 
share  dechned  from  51.8  per  cent  in  1970  to 
49.4  per  cent  in  1978.  We  should  be  growing: 
we  are  contracting. 

Capital  investment  in  manufacturing,  both 
for  construction  and  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, showed  actual  declines  in  1978  and 
minimal  growth  in  1979.  So  when  the  Treas- 
wcer  expressed  with  great  pride  that  these 
investment  intentions— remember  these  are 
only  initial  intentions  on  the  basis  of  a  survey, 
not  real  facts  yet— when  he  says  that  for 
manufacturing  firms  they  are  up  almost  40 
per  cent  this  year,  it  is  40  per  cent  more  than 
almost  nothing.  Further,  this  growth  is  not 
widespread  but  is  mostly  limited  to  two 
basic  areas— transportation  equipment  and  the 
prim'ary  metals. 

I  want  to  draw  the  members*  attention  to 
the  Conference  Board  in  Canada's  study. 
That  study,  contrary  to  the  Treasurer's  view, 
predicted  a  0.6  per  cent  decline  in  real 
growth.  That  means  a  recession.  It  says  On- 
tario will  experience  a  four  per  cent  decline 
in  manufacturing  output  in  1980,  while  other 
provinces  will  grow  quite  dramatically,  for 
example.  Alberta  by  six  per  cent.  Saskatche- 
wan and  Manitoba  will  both  exi)erience 
strong  performances  in  that  sector.  Indeed, 
Ontario  is  expected  to  lag  behind  the  national 
average  in  manufacturing  groAvth  yet  again 
tihis  year,  after  a  decade  of  decline. 

Because  <^f  this  consistent  under-perform- 
ance,  average  real  family  income  in  constant 
1971  dollars  in  Ontario  sank  from  $13,518  in 
1976  to  $12,916  in  1978.  To  put  that  in 
relative  terms,  data  from  tfhe  Department  of 
National  Revenue  indicates  that  the  average 
income  by  tax  filer  in  1977  for  Ontario  was 
$ll,080-$34  less  than  the  average  national 
income. 

Despite  Ontario's  regional  priority  budget, 
certain  parts  of  the  province,  in  the  north 
and  the  east,  have  average  incomes  which  are 
lower  than  the  slowest  growth  areas  of  this 
country.  This  is  not  a  fact  to  be  proud  of. 

Last  fall,  a  Toronto  newspaper  reported 
that  more  than  $3  bilHon  worth  of  Ontario- 
based  money  and  nearly  30,000  people,  many 
of  them  skilled  workers,  were  Idaving  the 
province  and  moving  west  during  the  com-se 
of  that  year. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  1977,  for  the 
first  time,  Ontario  qualified  for  equalization 
payments  from  the  federal  government  as  a 
have-not  province.  The  term  "have-not"  has 
been  widely  used.  It  eman'ates  from  a  gentle- 
man who  teaches  at  tiie  University  of  West- 
em  Ontario  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Tom  Cour- 
chene,  who  interestingly  enough  was  a  federal 


Conservative  candidate  in  the  1979  election. 
He  is  the  one  who  brought  this  country's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  since  1977  Ontario 
has  become  a  have-not  province. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  tlie  existing 
formula  Ontario  will  be  owed  $800  million 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
while  one  of  the  reasons  Ontario  has  become 
a  have-not  province  is  due  to  the  great 
growth  in  provincial  oil  and  gas  revenues  in 
western  Canada,  equally  important  is  the 
slow  growth  in  revenues  from  Ontario's  tradi- 
tional tax  sources— personal  and  corporate  in- 
come taxes. 

It  is  clear  fhis  province  has  not  been  hold- 
ing its  own.  We  have  been  sliding  eco- 
nomically relative  to  our  own  performance  in 
the  1950s  and  the  19603  and  relative  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  To  deal  with  this  critical 
decline  we  are  given  a  budget  which  tinkers 
and  putters,  which  has  no  vision,  no  overall 
thrust,  no  direction,  and,  needless  to  say,  no 
answers.  Someone  said  to  me  it  is  impossible 
to  drive  forward  looking  in  the  rear-view 
mirror. 

If  we  use  the  analogy  of  the  stock  market, 
Ontario  today  would  not  be  worthwhile  in- 
vesting in  because  of  its  declining  growth.  If 
we  were  investors,  we  woidd  have  to  say  this 
is  a  stock  in  decline,  and  we  would  not  put 
any  premium  on  the  management  of  this 
province  today. 

I  want  to  quote  something  I  found  over 
the  weekend.  It  says  this:  "There  can  be  no 
betterment  in  the  standard  of  living  by  any 
distribution  of  unearned  moneys.  Nothing 
but  a  distribution  of  goods  needed  by  human- 
ity can  help  the  standard  of  living,  and  these 
goods  must  first  be  brought  into  being.  You 
cannot  leverage  a  country  into  prosperity  any 
more  than  a  lawyer  can  make  his  client  rich 
by  drawing  up  his  will."  Those  words  were 
spoken  by  Arthur  Meighen.  I  assume  some 
people  over  there  will  have  recognized  that. 

Today  the  standard  of  living  we  have 
experienced  over  the  past  decades  in  this 
province  is  under  tihreat,  because  we  iare  not 
putting  the  vision  into  creating  the  wealth, 
in  order  to  redistribute  it  in  a  fair,  just  and 
equitable  way  so  that  our  children  will  be 
able  to  live  as  well  and  as  happily  as  we 
have. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist.  I  am  not  a  doom^ 
and-gloomer.  I  will  say  to  the  House  that 
we  have  die  potential,  we  have  the  resour- 
ces, we  have  the  yoimg  people,  we  have 
the  educated  populace,  we  have  all  of  the 
advantages;  but  we  do  not  have  the  vision, 
we  do  not  have  the  bold  thrust  and  we  do 
not  have  the  leadtership.  That  is  a  reality. 
3:30  p.m. 
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I  want  to  look  at  the  budget  in  some 
detail,  having  pointed  out,  I  hope,  the  rela^- 
tive  position  that  we  are  in  today.  Looking 
at  the  budget  itself  we  see  that  during  the 
member  for  Brampton's  term  as  Premier 
budgetary  expenditures  have  quadrupled, 
rising  from  $4.2  billion  to  $16.7  billion. 
That  is  an  average  annual  rate  of  increase 
of  13.5  per  cent.  During  the  same  period,  a 
budgetary  surplus  of  $150  million  in  1970 
has  been  replaced  by  a  deficit  totalling  $1.4 
billion  this  year. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  Treasurer  back,  Mr. 
Speaker,  x>^rticularly  since  he  is  smiling. 
Had  he  been  here  listening  to  the  facts  in 
the  past  15  minutes  or  so,  I  can  tell  the 
honourable  members  they  would  not  see  that 
smile  on  his  mug  right  now.  It  is  time 
somebody  pointed  out  the  realities  to  him. 

The  budgetary  deficit  is  forecast  to  in- 
crease by  $236  million  this  year,  some  20 
per  cent  this  year  alone.  The  net  cash  re- 
quirement will  rise  by  an  incredible  44  per 
cent  in  1980-81,  adding  almost  $1  billion  to 
the  deficit  that  we  and  our  children  must 
carry.  I  pointed  out  to  this  House  on  Friday 
that  those  figures  were  fudged.  In  reality, 
the  net  cash  requirements  are  up  163  i)er 
cent,  because  the  Treasurer  took  advantage 
of  a  technical  device. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  have  no  idea  what  is 
bothering  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial   Relations  right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  rise 
on  a  formal  point  of  order.  If  the  member 
for  Halton-Burlington  (Mr.  J.  Reed)  wants 
to  look  better  for  the  cameras  by  taking 
another  seat  that  is  fine,  but  he  should  not 
interject  or  anything  else  unless  he  is  in  his 
own  seat.  Exactly  the  same  thing  that  his 
House  leader  or  his  deputy  leader  does  to 
me,  I  am  doing  to  him. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  welcome  that  exchange, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  a  good  one  and 
we  have  now  seen  that  the  honourable  min- 
ister will  be  on  national  television.  He  has 
not  been  getting  a  great  press  lately  so  I 
am  willing  to  assist  him. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  the  point  that  I 
made  in  this  House  on  Friday.  In  reality, 
the  Treasurer  preflowed  some  $217  million 
worth  of  expenditures  from  this  year  to  last 
year.  That  is  because  he  had  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches  last  year.  His  corporate  in- 
come taxes  were  coming  in  away  above 
schedule,  and  there  were  some  accounting 
errors  in  terms  of  federal  transfers.  For  all 
of   these   reasons   he   ended  up   with  a  far 


lower  net  cash  requirement  than  he  pre- 
dicted. 

That  was  an  embarrassment.  This  year 
he  wanted  to  create  an  election  budget,  he 
wanted  to  make  the  appearance  of  giving 
away  a  lot  more  money,  but  he  was  em- 
barrassed at  the  same  time  to  increase  his 
net  cash  requirement  because  of  previous 
commitments  to  keep  lowering  the  net  cash 
requirements  and  balance  his  budget  some 
time  in  the  1980s.  Of  course,  the  House 
will  remember  the  first  commitment  was  in 
1981.  He  has  put  it  back  to  1983  or  1984, 
and  the  good  Lord  knows  what  the  view  of 
the  government  is  today.  Because  of  those 
embarrassing  circumstances,  he  preflowed 
$217  million  worth  of  expenditures  which, 
in  accounting  terms,  elevated  his  deficit  last 
year  and  lowered  it  this  year,  so  he  says  it 
increased  only  44  per  cent.  In  fact,  by  any 
generally  accepted  accounting  method,  that 
deficit  increased  by  163  per  cent.  In  fact, 
the  net  cash  requirements  this  year  are  over 
$1.1  billion.  Everyone  recognizes  that. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That  is  not  right  and 
the  member  knows  it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  is  absolutely  true.  The 
Treasurer's  own  officials  will  not  deny  that. 
If  he  denies  it  why  does  he  not  stand  up 
in  this  House  right  now  and  dfeny  it? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
deny  it.  I  will  deny  it  right  now,  because 
the  member  knows  I  also  double-counted 
payments  this  year  to  the  elderly  of  some 
$200  billion  so  that  the  cash  requirement  is 
exactly,  within  a  very  few  dollars,  the 
proper  amount  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  member  for 
London  Centre  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  is  not  correct,  and  the 
Treasurer  knows  it  is  not  correct.  I  will  grant 
him  that  there  was  a  double  payment  for 
political  reasons,  which  we  will  discuss  shortly, 
of  some  $200  or  so  million  because  he  wanted 
to  get  the  cheques  out  this  year.  Let  the 
honourable  members  ask  him  about  his  own 
motives  for  doing  that.  I  will  get  to  that 
further  on  in  my  speech  when  I  will  prove 
to  him  that  it  is  the  most  inequitable  thing 
in  his  entire  program.  It  is  a  disgraceful  pro- 
gram and  he  should  be  ashamed  of  it. 

He  wanted  to  get  the  cheques  out  and  he 
wanted  to  get  them  out  with  his  name  on 
them,  so  he  double-paid.  But  even  without 
tliat  double  payment  for  property  tax  and 
senior  citizens  relief  this  year,  there  was  a 
real  increase  in  expenditures  of  9.6  per  cent. 
Look  at  the  Dominion  Securities  Limited 
bulletin  that  came  out  last  week,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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People  can  see  through  the  Treasurer's  cheap 
charade.  Let  me  tell  him,  he  is  not  that 
bright;  his  people  are  not  that  bright.  We  can 
see  what  he  is  doing. 

In  fact,  this  is  not  a  restraint  budget.  This 
is  not  in  form  with  the  previous  history,  but 
deficits  and  restraints  don't  mean  anything  to 
the  Treasurer.  He  takes  a  poll,  he  decides 
what  he  thinks  the  people  of  this  province 
want,  and  then  he  reacts  accordingly. 

He  used  deficits  and  surpluses  exclusively  as 
a  political  device  with  no  substance  or  long- 
term  planning  in  them.  As  I  said.  Dominion 
Securities  said  in  its  bulletin  last  week  that 
even  if  one  discounts  the  double  payment  be- 
cause of  the  property  tax  relief  this  year,  in 
fact  expenditures  went  up  9.6  per  cent,  not 
eight  per  cent  as  the  Treasurer  would  have 
us  believe. 

Mr.  Ashe:  How  much  did'  they  go  up  in 
Ottawa? 

Mr.  Peterson:  If  the  member  for  Durham 
West  would  look  at  the  books,  although  I 
don't  expect  he  will  understand,  everyone  will 
agree  that  our  analysis  of  this  situation  is 
correct.  I  am  surprised  more  people  aren't  up 
in  arms  about  this  particular  distortion  of  the 
budgetary  facts. 

Again  this  year  one  of  the  largest  increases 
in  expenditure  is  to  service  tiie  public  debt. 
Interest  on  the  public  debt  is  now  more  than 
$1.6  biUion,  close  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
provincial  budget.  It  is  an  increase  of  14.7  per 
cent  over  last  year,  one  of  the  largest  increases 
in  expenditinre  in  the  budget,  and  that  will 
continue  year  after  year  after  year  as  our 
children  inherit  this  legacy.  What  that  says, 
in  simple  terms,  is  something  like  $4.4  million 
a  day  going  to  service  the  debt  through  inter- 
est payments  on  accumulated'  debts. 

Over  the  last  decade  Ontario's  funded  debt 
increased  207  per  cent,  from  $5.3  billion  to 
$16.2  billion.  On  an  annual  basis,  compared 
to  the  rate  of  inflation,  the  increases  have 
been  noteworthy.  In  1972,  inflation  grew  by 
4.8  per  cent,  the  funded  debt  by  19.5  per 
cent.  In  1973,  inflation  was  at  7.5  per  cent 
and  funded  debt  at  11.2  per  cent;  in  1974, 
10.9  per  cent  versus  12  per  cent;  1975,  10.8 
per  cent  versus  25.2  per  cent— one  of  the 
greatest  distortions  in  tlie  budgetary  history 
of  this  province. 

In  1976,  7.5  per  cent  versus  11  per  cent; 

1977,  eight  per  cent  versus   13.4  per  cent; 

1978,  nine  per  cent  versus  13.5  per  cent. 
Finally,  in  1979-perhaps  in  1980  we  v^dll  see 
a  bit  of  a  turn  around— it  was  coupled  with  a 
44  per  cent  increase,  on  the  Treasurer's  figures, 
in  the  net  cash  requirements— really   a   163 


per  cent  increase— and  a  20  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  budgetary  deficit 

If  you  go  back  to  Darcy  McKeough  and  ask 
him  about  the  chief  cause  of  inflation  in  this 
country  and  in  this  province  he  will  tell  you 
it  is  government  overspending.  This  govern- 
ment is  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to 
inflation  in  this  country.  I  have  no  idea  how 
the  myth  of  the  great  economic  managers  was 
ever  ascribed  to  this  government.  We  are 
here  and  we  are  going  to  expose  that  myth. 
In  the  process  of  so-called  managing  and  hus- 
banding the  resources  of  this  province,  this 
government  has  virtually  stripped  every  avail- 
able pension  dollar  with  the  exception  of  this 
year.  I  welcome  the  program  to  put  the 
pension    fund    money    into    Ontario    Hydro. 

If  you  will  look  back,  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  we  have  advo- 
cated that  vociferously  and  we  have  said 
that  had  that  money  not  been  available  to 
spend  the  province  probably  wouldn't  have 
spent  it.  Had  that  money  gone  into  produc- 
tive assets,  into  productive  capital— and  On- 
tario Hydro  is  one  example— our  industrial 
infrastructure  would  not  be  in  the  bad  shape 
it  is  in  today.  We  needed  the  investment  and 
they  spent  it. 

Fortunately,  they  are  now  starting  to 
follow  our  point  of  view.  We  will  look  at  it 
and  monitor  it  daily.  As  I  said,  we  don't 
believe  this  budget  has  come  to  grips  with 
the  fundamental  issues  in  this  province  over 
the  last  decade.  We  in  the  Liberal  Party 
have  demonstrated  that  we  are  willing,  in- 
deed determined,  to  face  those  realities. 

Last  year  at  this  time  we  released  an  in- 
dustrial strategy  for  Ontario.  Our  proposal 
contained  a  comprehensive  package  of  in- 
centives and  programs  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  manufacturing  sector.  We 
realize  Ontario's  problems  are  complex  and 
their  solutions  cannot  be  ad  hoc  or  disjointed, 
but  they  must  form  a  complete  and  wide- 
ranging  plan  or  strategy. 

We  realize  the  government  can  no  longer 
aflFord  to  play  a  passive  role,  watching  from 
the  sidelines.  Government  must  get  involved, 
must  assist  the  private  sector,  must  inter- 
vene directly  to  help  create  jobs,  to  allocate 
scarce  resources  selectively  to  those  sectors 
with  the  greatest  potential  to  contribute  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Ontarians.  We  are  prepared 
to  make  those  decisions. 

3:40  p.m. 

I  know  my  Socialist  friends  to  the  left 
are  jumping  up  with  great  excitement  at  that. 
I  want  to  say  at  the  beginning  I  am  no  great 
fan  of  government,  but  I  also  recognize  the 
realities  of  today.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
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runs  around  and  advocates  government  in- 
volvement just  for  the  fun  of  it,  as  my  friends 
to  the  left  in  the  NDP  would  do.  That  is  a 
matter  of  principle  to  them;  the  results  are 
less  important  than  the  fact  government  is 
involved. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  had  a  little  bit  of 
experience  in  other  countries.  I  know  the  ex- 
tent of  state  involvement  in  Japan.  I  know 
the  extent  of  state  involvement  in  some  of 
our  competitive  trading  partners  today.  To- 
day our  competition  is  coming  from  Diissel- 
dorf,  from  Seoul  in  Korea,  from  Osaka  and 
all  over  the  world.  If  we  sit  here  naively 
thinking  government  doesn't  have  to  be  in- 
volved, I  can  say  we  don't  understand  the 
realities  of  the  international  marketplace. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  old  friend  there, 
Rip  Van  Miller,  to  get  the  dust  out  of  his 
eyes  and  look  at  it.  He  has  to  get  going. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Why  didn't  you  com- 
plain about  the  Employment  Development 
Fund? 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  will  get  to  that  in  a 
moment,  because  political  slush  funds  aren't 
the  solution  to  this  land  of  problem. 

For  my  more  right-wing  friends,  let  me 
just  quote  Rowland  Frazee,  the  chief  execu- 
tive oflRcer  of  the  Royal  Bank,  who,  interest- 
ingly enough,  has  made  some  interesting 
speeches  on  the  subject.  He  said:  "I'm  not 
scared  of  an  industrial  strategy.  We  in  the 
Royal  Bank  do  strategic  planning.  Why 
shouldn't  the  government  do  strategic  plan- 
ning?" I  guess  it  has  been  a  matter  of  philo- 
sophical purity  with  this  government  over 
the  past  not  to  admit  that  a  plan  is  required 
and  that  everybody  in  today's  complicated, 
complex  and  modem  world  must  do  some 
planning.  Government  has  to  get  involved. 
We  think  there  are  responsible  ways  to  do 
it  and  cheap  ways  to  do  it  which  will  give 
maximum  results. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  program  in  the 
budget  on  increased  assistance  to  senior 
citizens.  That  is  something  we  in  principle  in 
this  party  are  very  much  in  favour  of,  but  we 
are  not  in  favour  of  it  in  the  way  this  gov- 
ernment has  chosen  to  do  it.  In  essence,  they 
want  to  give  more  to  the  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor.  The  Treasurer  is  no  Robin  Hood; 
he  is  the  SherifF  of  Nottingham. 

The  Treasm-er  himself  in  his  budget  paper 
admits  that  135,000  tax  credit  claimants  will 
receive  less  under  his  new  scheme.  He  also 
claims  that  many  of  these  will  have  their 
losses  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in 
Gains  payments.  What  he  didn't  mention  is 
that  Gains  is  available  only  to  those  pen- 
sioners with  incomes  under  $5,000,  or  well 
under  half  the  pensioners  in  Ontario. 


I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  some 
concrete  examples  of  how  this  program  will 
actually  work,  esi)ecially  for  those  most  in 
need.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  single  pen- 
sioners with  incomes  of  about  $6,000— and 
remember  that  means  they  are  not  ehgible 
for  Gains— who  are  perhaps  fortunate  to  be 
Uving  with  relatives  or  maybe  hving  alone  at 
a  very  cheap  reant.  They  claim  no  property 
tax  credit  and,  therefore,  would  not  be 
eligible  for  a  grant.  I  am  talking  only  iabout 
that  example  where  there  is  no  property  tax 
credit. 

Under  the  old  system,  those  pensioners 
would  have  received  no  property  tax  credit, 
a  sales  tax  credit  of  $43.10  and  a  pensioner 
tax  credit  of  $110  for  a  total  of  $153.10. 
Under  the  Treiasurer's  new  system,  they  will 
receive  no  property  tax  grant  and  a  sales  tax 
grant  of  $50.  These  old  people  will  receive 
over  $100  less  under  the  Treasurer's  marvel- 
lous new  plan.  Any  pensioner  who  pays  no 
property  tax  and  moderate  rent  or  no  rent 
will  lose  the  pensioner  tax  credit  without 
gaining  any  benefits  from  the  enriched— for 
some— property  tax  grant. 

To  take  another  example,  pensioners  with 
incomes  over  $5,000  and  under  about  $8,000 
who  rent  rooms  for,  say,  $75  per  month, 
under  the  old  scheme  they  would  have  re- 
ceived a  property  tax  credit  of  $198,  a  sales 
tax  credit  of  $43.10  and  a  pensioner  tax 
credit  of  $110  for  a  total  of  $351.10.  Now 
they  will  get  a  property  tax  grant  of  $180 
and  a  sales  tax  grant  of  $50  for  a  total  of 
$230.  These  pensioners,  on  their  own  with 
few  resources,  will  receive  $121  less  from 
the  government  of  Ontario,  but  they  will 
receive  it  by  way  of  a  cheque  from  the 
Treasurer  or  from  the  Premier.  Ask  them  if 
that  compensates  for  the  loss  of  the  assistance 
they  require? 

Mr.  Ashe:  What  a  ridiculously  narrow 
example. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  is  a  real  exami^le.  At  $100 
a  month  rent,  pensioners  will  lose  $67.  In 
fact,  any  pensioner  with  a  low  gross  income 
paying  less  than  $131  a  monA  rent  loses 
under  this  plan. 

What  about  the  case  of  pensioners  earning 
between  $5,100  and  $8,000?  This  represents 
probably  close  to  200,000  pensioners  w^ho 
pay  the  average  for  pensioners  of  $574  in 
property  taxes.  Under  the  old  system  they 
received  a  property  tax  credit  of  $237.40,  a 
sales  tax  credit  of  $43.10,  a  pensioner  tax 
credit  of  $110,  for  a  total  of  $390.50.  Now 
they  will  receive  a  property  tax  grant  of  $500 
and  a  sales  tax  grant  6f  $50,  for  a  total  of 
$550.  They  benefit  from  this  plan,  but  let's 
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see  how  much  they  'benefit  as  compared  to 
ifheir  wealthier  counterparts. 

These  pensioners,  also  playing  an  average 
of  $574  in  property  taxes,  but  with  incomes 
of  over  $20,000  a  year,  lilce  the  Treasiu-er 
and  his  friends,  also  benefit.  They  receive  an 
additional  $451,  while  the  poorer  benefici- 
aries receive  a  paltry  $159  more.  What  kind 
of  priority  is  this,  that  those  who  need  it  the 
least  get  the  most?  I  would  wager  that  many 
of  those  who  receive  the  greatest  benefit 
would  be  the  first  to  declare  that  this  sc'heme 
is  wrong  and  it  is  their  less-well-oflF  feUows 
who  should  be  on  the  receiving  end. 

If  we  look  at  how  the  distrfbution  of  addi- 
tional funds  under  this  new  plan  breaks 
down,  we  will  see  that  out  of  the  additional 
$75  million,  the  353,000  pensioner  tax  filers 
earning  less  than  $5,000  share  some  $3.8 
million  of  the  increase,  or  five  per  cent  of 
the  increase.  The  212,000  pensioner  tax  filers 
earning  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  share 
another  $10.1  million.  Those  101,000  pen- 
sioners with  incomes  between  $10,000  and 
$15,000  share  $16.7  milhon,  or  22.3  per  cent 
of  the  increase.  The  48,000  pensioners  with 
incomes  between  $15,000  and  $20,000  share 
$13.9  million,  or  18.5  per  cent  of  the  in- 
crease and,  incredibly,  hear  this,  those  70,000 
pensioner  tax  filers  earning  over  $20,000  get 
$31  million  more,  or  41  per  cent  of  the  addi- 
tional funds  for  their  use.  This  is  a  shameful 
transfer,  from  the  poor  to  the  rich. 

Mr.  Kerrio:   Those  are  not  isolated  cases. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Those  are  real  cases.  Those 
are  broken  down  by  block.  I  challenge  the 
Treasurer  to  respond  to  this,  and  we  will 
have  more  words  when  this  legislation  is 
introduced.  In  sum,  85  per  cent  of  the  On- 
tario pensioner  tax  filers— those  with  incomes 
under  $15,000-get  $31  million  more  of  the 
increase,  while  the  nine  per  cent  who  earn 
more  than  $20,000  share  the  same  amoimt, 
$31  million. 

This  government  has  clearly  not  decided  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  equity,  although 
when  he  was  campaigning  for  re-election 
three  years  ago  the  Premier  talked  about  it. 
At  that  time  he  said,  "The  government  is  com- 
mitted over  the  next  three  years  to  enriching 
the  Ontario  property  tax  relief  system  so  that 
all  but  the  most  wealthy  pensioners  have  all 
their  property  taxes  reduced,  no  matter  where 
they  live  in  the  province."  Three  years  later 
the  most  wealthy  pensioners  have  their  prop- 
erty taxes  reduced  the  most. 

The  chart  contained  in  the  budget  paper 
tells  the  story:  For  those  with  incomes  of 
$5,000  per  year  or  less,  the  new  grant  system 
provides  increased  assistance  of  five  per  cent 


toward  payment  of  their  total  property  taxes. 
For  those  with  incomes  of  more  than  $20,000 
per  year,  the  new  grant  scheme  provides  in- 
creased assistance  of  1,000  per  cent  towards 
payment  of  the  total  property  taxes  of  this 
group. 

We  believe  this  scheme  is  unjust,  inequit- 
able and,  quite  simply,  wrong.  It  should  be 
amended  to  ensure  that  at  the  very  least  no 
pensioner  in  Ontario  receives  less  under  the 
new  scheme  than  he  or  she  received  under  the 
old  system. 

It  is  also  worth  remembering  what  this  new 
assistance  plan  is  really  all  about.  It  is  poli- 
tics. The  Premier  and  the  Treasurer  want  to 
be  able  to  send  out  their  cheques  twice  a  year 
to  the  pensioners  in  Ontario  with  their  names 
on  them,  and  for  this  the  most  needy  of  our 
old  people  will  receive  less  benefit. 

The  Treasmrer,  under  persistent  questioning, 
finally  admitted  that  this  new  scheme  is  going 
to  cost  more  to  administer  than  the  existing 
tax  credit  plan  which  is  administered  by  the 
federal  government.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
moves  this  govenmient  is  prepared'  to  make 
to  stay  in  power. 

3:50  p.m. 

I  want  to  turn  to  another  group  that  in  my 
judgement  is  seriously  in  need  of  assistance 
and  has  been  neglected  by  the  government's 
budget,  and  that  is  the  young  people  of  this 
province.  In  fact,  nothing  of  substance  is  pro- 
posed for  the  340,000  people  currently  im- 
employed  in  the  province. 

In  March,  the  unemployment  rate  in  On- 
tario was  almost  eight  per  cent.  Forty-six  per 
cent,  or  157,000,  of  the  unemployed  are  young 
people  under  age  25.  Equally  appalling,  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  their  peak  earning 
years,  from  25  to  54,  who  are  often  the  sole 
support  of  their  families,  was  almost  as  high, 
155,000,  for  almost  another  46  per  cent  of 
Ontario's  unemployed.  Yet  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year,  acknowledging  that  the  un- 
employment rate  is  expected  to  rise  in  On- 
tario this  year  by  almost  11  per  cent,  this 
govermnent  has  not  introduced  even  one  per- 
manent job  creation  proposal. 

The  Treasurer  expects  the  labour  force  to 
grow  by  92,000,  yet  predicts  employment 
growth  of  only  59,000,  meaning  at  least  an 
additional  33,000  people  will  be  added  to  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  this  province,  with- 
out considering  layoflFs  and  permanent  job 
losses.  That  is  optimistic,  according  to  the 
Conference  Board  in  Canada,  which  forecasts 
employment  growth  of  almost  20,000  less  than 
the  Treasurer— only  40,000  jobs  for  Ontario  in 
1980. 
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Direct  job  creation  programs  are  essentially 
and  desperately  called  for  and  we  have  ideas 
how  to  do  it.  The  do-nothing  attitude  is 
simply  not  an  acceptable  response  to  the  con- 
tinuing, record-high  unemployment  levels. 

Youth  unemployment  is  now  at  the  highest 
level  we  have  experienced  in  this  province 
since  the  Depression.  The  157,000  unem- 
ployed young  people  in  March  represent  an 
increase  of  23  per  cent  over  last  month  alone, 
yet  the  government  is  proposing  to  spend  a 
total  of  $1,7  million  less  this  year  than  it  was 
prepared  to  spend  last  year  for  youth  employ- 
ment programs. 

This  brings  up  another  astonishing  point. 
How  is  it  possible  for  the  government  to 
underspend  its  budget  for  youth  employment 
programs  by  $2  million  last  year  when  147,000 
young  people  were  imemployed  in  July  1979? 
If  the  private  sector  didn't  take  up  the  pro- 
grams fully,  surely  it  was  the  government's 
responsibility  to  fill  the  gap,  rather  than  let 
our  young  people  go  without  work? 

The  government's  approach  to  the  critical 
problem  of  youth  unemployment  is  both 
heartless  and  cavalier.  The  implications  of  a 
generation  beginning  their  working  careers 
with  the  experience  of  being  unable  to  find  a 
job  bodes  very  poorly  for  the  future.  This 
problem  demands  and  deserves  a  real  solution. 

One  way  to  alleviate  the  problem  is  to 
implement  meaningful  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. It  is  incredible  to  me  that  we  have 
been  importing  skilled  workers  into  Ontario 
for  decades  to  fill  shortages  we  knew  existed 
and  would  exist  in  the  future  when  we  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  unemployed  people 
in  this  province  who  could  be  trained  to  fiU 
those  jobs.  Indeed,  industry  cannot  attract 
enough  workers  to  Canada  and  is  desperately 
short  of  skilled  manpower.  This  government's 
response  has  been  to  talk  about  apprentice- 
ship programs,  but  that  is  virtually  all  that 
has  happened  over  many  long  years— talk. 

This  year  the  throne  speech  once  again 
states;  "Proper  manpower  development  and 
deployment  will  be  of  utmost  importance  as 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  a  healthy  and 
growing  economy  in  the  1980s.  The  key  area 
of  focus  will  be  to  produce  suflBcient  num- 
bers of  skilled  personnel  from  within  our 
own  work  force  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Ontario  economy."  The  budget  devotes  a 
whole  paragraph  to  the  same  theme. 

Since  1963,  about  the  time  the  member 
for  Brampton  became  Minister  of  Education, 
at  least  half  a  dozen  government  reports 
have  strongly  recommended  expansion  of 
alternatives  to  formal  institutionalized  educa- 
tional training.  They  have  recommended  en- 


hanced apprenticeship  programs.  This  year, 
after  some  17  years  of  study,  we  get  more 
talk  when  more  action  is  what  is  needed. 
Action  is  long  overdue. 

As  far  back  as  the  1977  election,  the  On- 
tario Liberal  Party  came  forward  with  a  pro- 
posal for  an  improved  and  expanded  appren- 
ticeship program.  More  recently,  in  our  in- 
dustrial strategy  paper  we  extended  our 
programs  to  provide  jobs  for  skilled  workers 
and  skilled  workers  for  available  jobs.  In  the 
light  of  government  inaction  it  is  appropriate 
that,  in  brief,  I  reiterate  our  position  now. 

We  believe  the  education  system  and 
guidance  facilities  must  be  brought  into  line 
with  current  labour  market  reality.  Our 
schools  have  failed  to  teach  the  skills  and 
technology  necessary  to  succeed  in  an 
economically  lagging  province.  We  must  start 
l>eing  honest  with  the  young  Ontarians  about 
the  bleak  job  prospects  in  many  areas.  They 
must  not  be  misled  into  believing  that  higher 
education  automatically  guarantees  higher 
paying  work.  The  traditional  jobs  just  aren't 
there  any  more. 

We  believe  all  students  wishing  to  take 
specific  courses  must  be  made  aware  at  the 
outset  of  their  prospects  of  finding  employ- 
ment in  the  career  they  have  chosen.  En- 
rolment must  be  encouraged  in  areas  where 
there  is  an  identified  shortage  and  severely 
limited  in  areas  where  there  is  a  surplus  of 
qualified  people. 

If  this  country  and  this  province  are  to 
survive  and  prosper,  we  desperately  need  to 
benefit  from  the  talents  and  skills  of  all  our 
people.  We  cannot  risk  losing  great  numbers 
of  Ontarians  to  other  provinces  and  other 
countries  because  there  are  no  career  oppor- 
tunities at  home. 

A  proposed  apprenticeship  program  is  one 
way  of  increasing  our  skilled  labour  force 
and  preventing  a  brain  and  talent  drain  out 
of  this  province.  Thoughtful  people  are  very 
concerned  about  this,  because  if  the  economy 
turns  up  again,  and  we  all  hope  it  does,  we 
will  not  have  the  skilled  people  upon  whom 
to  build  the  economy  of  the  future.  We  can- 
not just  crank  up  again  when  we  are  losing 
our  skilled  people  to  other  jurisdictions. 
Given  the  net  migration  figures  out  of  this 
province  that  has  to  be  a  very  serious  concern. 

Another  way  of  preventing  such  a  drain  of 
our  human  resources  is  through  imaginative 
employment  programs.  In  our  industrial 
strategy  paper,  we  endorsed  the  experimental 
Employment  Opportunities  and  Product  De- 
velopment program  which  was  launched  by 
the  federal  government  in  January  1978.  The 
program  expired  in  September  1978,  but  the 
results  have  convinced  us  that,  if  reintroduced 
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by  the  federal  government,  the  government 
of  Ontario  should  participate  directly  in  the 
(program  to  increase  funding  and  provide 
more  jobs.  This  one  program  created  1,366 
jobs  in  770  companies. 

Some  of  tihe  results  of  that  program  are 
these:  49  per  cent  of  the  participating  com- 
panies were  small  businesses  with  fewer  than 
20  employees;  42  per  cent  of  the  jobs  created 
were  in  product  design  and  development, 
something  we  desperately  need  here;  25  per 
cent  of  employers  said  the  jobs  created  under 
the  EOPD  would  'be  permanent;  17  per  cent 
anticipated  employment  duration  of  between 
six  and  12  months;  70  per  cent  of  the  partic- 
ipating firms  were  involved  in  manufacturing. 

Many  companies  stated  tbe  program  had 
enabled  them  to  develop  new  products  more 
quickly,  penetrate  new  markets  and  increase 
sales  volume.  Many  companies  felt  the  pro- 
gram had  improved  business  so  that  they 
were  a:ble  to  hire  other  new  workers  on  tiieir 
own  account.  The  delivery  of  the  program 
was  widely  jyerceived  as  rapid  and  effective 
with  a  minimum  of  i^aper  work  and  red  tape. 
Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  jcbs  were  created 
in  Ontario. 

This  program  fulfilled  a  number  of  im- 
portant objectives  that  we  strongly  believe  in. 
It  created  jobs  for  skilled  young  people, 
stimulated  research,  development  and  design, 
and  was  particularly  beneficial  to  the  small 
business  'and  manufacturing  sectors.  It  is  the 
kind  of  creative  employment  program  On- 
tario has  badly  needed  for  years  but  which 
the  present  government  has  never  offered  nor 
ever  had  the  vision  to  see. 

Something  else  suggested  by  my  leader  in 
the  House  some  weeks  teigo  is  that  we  should 
assist  the  transition  of  auto  workers,  who  are 
in  trouble  today,  to  work  in  the  fighter  air- 
ci^aft  industry.  We  need  active  involvement 
and  we  cannot  sit  back  and  say  the  state 
has  no  role.  The  state  has  a  very  definite 
role.  We  should  be  moving  on  that  right  now. 

The  Premier's  only  response  when  asked 
was,  "Well,  it's  not  a  new  idea."  In  many 
respects,  there  are  not  all  that  many  new 
ideas,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  good  old  ideas 
the  government  has  passed  up.  If  that  is  a 
good  one,  they  should  be  Avorking  on  it 
immediately. 

Another  area  related  to  skills  training 
which  received  only  two  paragraphs  of  con- 
sidei'ation  in  the  budget  is  that  of  research 
and  development.  The  Treasurer  claims  the 
measure  he  proposed^an  extension  of  tlie 
retail  sales  tax  exemption  for  machinery  and 
equipment  to  manufacturers  in  research  activ- 
ities— "will  reinforce  the  province's  commit- 
ment to  expand  the  amount  of  research  and 


development  undertaken  in  Ontario."  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  govern- 
ment's commitment  to  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  province  amounts  to  0.018  per 
cent  of  this  year's  budgetary  expenditure. 
There  are  very  few  observers  anywhere  who 
do  not  bemoan  the  fact  that  we  are  one  of 
the  least  technologically  oriented  advanced 
economies  in  the  world.  It  is  a  major  dis- 
grace and  it  has  to  be  a  major  priority  for 
this  government. 

The  government  program  was  a  pittance. 
The  budget  contains  no  measiues  other  than 
the  usual  plea  for  federal  govermnent  action: 
no  incentives,  no  assistance  to  replace  anti- 
quated equipment  in  university  or  private 
research  labs,  no  stimulus  to  small  business 
and  other  industries  to  expand  their  existing 
research  and  development  efforts  or  start  up 
new  activities.  That  tells  us  about  this  gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  most  vulner- 
able in  this  province.  We  in  the  Ontario 
Liberal  Party  made  our  commitment  to 
research  and  development  clear  in  our  small 
business  paper  three  years  ago.  We  exx>anded 
that  commitment  in  our  industrial  strategy 
paper  last  year.  Rather  than  simply  asking 
the  federal  government  to  take  steps,  we  are 
prepared  to  implement  additional  measures, 
especially  for  the  small  business  sector. 

4  p.m. 

If  the  Treasurer  wants  to  create  a  nursery 
for  capitalists,  I  can  tell  him  he  has  gone 
about  it  the  wrong  way.  This  is  the  single 
most  important  area  where  he  should  be 
putting  his  focus. 

However,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion 
inherent  in  having  different  incentive  pack- 
ages offered  by  Qie  two  levels  of  govern- 
ment, we  have  made  our  proposals  comple- 
mentary to  the  federal  measures  already  in 
place.  We  believe  the  federal  measiu-es  do 
not  adequately  address  the  problem  of  main- 
taining existing  R  and  D  programs  as  op- 
pK)sed  to  expanding  or  initiating  new  R  and 
D  programs. 

The  100  per  cent  write-off  for  all  R  and 
D  expenses  is  really  no  better  for  current 
expenditures  and  only  marginally  better  for 
capital  expenditures  than  that  offered  as  a 
general  business  expense  for  other  manufac- 
turing investments.  The  Ontario  Liberal 
Party  therefore  proposed  that  Ontario  offer 
an  additional  50  per  cent  deduction,  bring- 
ing the  total  dedtiction  against  provincial 
corporation  tax  payable  to  150  per  cent  for 
R-and-D-related  expenses. 
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'We  realize  that  federal  measures  are  re- 
quired to  make  such  initiatives  really  mean- 
ingful, since  additional  dedtictions  against 
federal  taxes  are  worth  far  more  than  fur- 
ther deductions  against  the  provincial  cor- 
poration tax.  We  hope  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  join  in  the  scheme.  However, 
if  it  did  not,  we  are  prepared  to  go  without 
it.  This  deduction  would  apply  to  all  firms 
operating  in  Ontario,  but  in  order  to  be 
eligible,  foreign-based  multinationals  would 
have  to  guarantee  that  the  product  of  the 
R  and  D  would  be  developed  in  Canada 
rather  than  exported  and  developed  and 
marketed  elsewhere. 

We  know  small  businesses  face  unique 
cash-flow  problems.  They  often  suffer  acute 
cash-flow  problems  and  may  not  generate 
taxable  income  in  the  years  they  undertake 
R  and  D  expenditures.  A  grant  in  the  year 
of  expenditure— rather  than  an  unutilized 
deduction  that  would  be  aflFoTided  a  carry- 
forward provision—  is  necessary.  Besides,  a 
business  deduction  discriminates  against 
small  companies  because  their  marginal  tax 
rates  are  lower.  In  sum,  many  small  busi- 
nesses do  not  generate  any  taxable  income 
and  therefore  need  cash,  not  credit.  They 
are  simply  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
federal  credit  to  the  full  amount  because 
they  do  not  pay  taxes. 

Small  businesses  earning  a  profit  receive 
a  rebate  from  the  federal  government  of  up 
to  25  per  cent  of  their  R  and  D  expenses. 
Those  earning  no  profit  receive  nothing.  The 
Ontario  Liberal  Party  proposes  that  the 
province  of  Ontario  issue  a  cash  rebate 
equivalent  to  15  i)er  cent  of  R  and  D  ex- 
I)endituTes  to  Canadian  controlled  small 
businesses  in  Ontario.  Any  money  received' 
via  the  federal  credit  will  be  deducted  from 
the  provincial  grant.  The  proposal  would  be 
an  immediate,  tangible  and  eff"ective  incen- 
tive to  small  businesses  to  imdtertake  and 
continue  research  and  development  in  this 
province. 

The  credit  will  cover  all  R-and-D-related 
costs,  including  personnel,  materials  and 
outside  fees.  The  cost  to  the  provincial 
Treasury  would  be  partially  ofiFset  by  an 
increase  in  corporate  taxes,  not  only  from 
the  firms  receiving  grants  but  also  from 
other  firms  as  a  multiplier  efi^ect  of  R  and 
D  is  felt  throughout  the  economy.  We 
believe  that  all  tax  incentives  for  R  and  D 
must  remain  in  place  for  at  least  10  years 
in  order  to  provide  firms  with  enough  cer- 
tainty and  security  to  be  efi^ective. 

This  time  frame  is  also  important  because 
R  and  D  can  be  a  long  process  from  startup 


to  product  completion.  The  risk  of  failure 
exists  throughout.  Years  of  investment  and 
development  do  not  guarantee  a  marketable 
product  and  even  successful  projects  may 
take  years  before  they  generate  any  real 
return  on  investment.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  tax  incentives  be  co-ordinated 
between  both  levels  of  government  and 
within  government  departments.  What  is 
given  by  one  should  not  be  taken  away  by 
the  other. 

That  is  our  party's  commitment  to  R  and 
D  in  Ontario.  I  say  to  the  government  and  I 
say  to  the  Treasurer,  there  is  an  urgency 
here  that  he  has  not  recognized.  He  must 
move  quickly.  There  is  an  integr'ated  pro- 
gram for  his  consideration.  He  snoiild  have 
moved  three  years  ago;  he  could  move  tomor- 
row if  he  had  the  imagination. 

I  want  to  talk  about  energy  briefly.  We 
have  dealt  with  the  energy  problem  in  this 
province  at  great  length  in  the  last  three 
budget  responses  because,  as  the  House 
knows,  it  is  one  of  the  single  most  important 
issues  facing  this  province.  We  are  the  high- 
est per  capita  consumers  of  energy.  We  are 
energy  consiunptive  and  energy  poor;  we  are 
importing  about  80  per  cent  of  our  energy. 
Energy  conservation  rated  two  paragraphs  in 
tliis  year's  budget,  one  of  which  told  us  of 
the  retail  sales  tax  measures  already  in  eflFect, 
and  the  other  explained  that  the  government's 
enhanced  commitment  wiU  represent  0.08 
per  cent  of  this  year's  budgetary  expenditure. 
It  was  more  than  research  and  development 
got,  but  not  by  much. 

As  the  honoiu'able  members  will  recall, 
there  will  be  the  removal  of  sales  tax  on 
weather  stripping,  caulking  materials  and 
chillers. 

Among  the  government's  proposals  is  one 
to  remove  the  sales  tax  on  cars  that  run  on 
nonpetroleum-based  fuels,  none  of  which  is 
available  for  sale  in  Ontario.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, in  February,  my  colleague,  tiie  mem- 
ber for  Halton-Burlington  (Mr.  J.  Reed), 
who  is  the  exiiert  in  this  House  on  these 
kinds  of  issues,  despaired  at  the  lack  of 
imagination. 

We  have  submitted  more  comprehensive 
proposals  for  energy  conservation  and  for 
alternative  forms  of  energy  than  they  have 
ever  seen.  Were  we  in  power,  this  province 
would  be  moving  very  quickly. 

We  proposed  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
develop  a  fuel  alcohol  industry  in  Ontario, 
based  on  methanol.  Methanol  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Ontario  from  wood,  municipal  gar- 
bage, the  Treasurer's  speeches,  farm  crops,  all 
of  which  are  renewable,  and  from  lignite  and 
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peat.  A  gradual  conversion  to  100  per  cent 
methanol  use  in  fuelling  automolbiles  would 
reduce  our  oil  consumption  by  a  full  35 
per  cent.  We  have  the  resources  to  do  it. 

In  fact,  if  the  commitment  to  develop  and 
distribute  methanol  were  made  today,  we 
could  make  gasoline  totally  unnecessary  ias 
a  transportation  fuel  by  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Our  proposal  is  made  even  more  attrac- 
tive by  the  fact  that  even  our  wood  require- 
ments for  methanol  would  be  reduced  by  as 
much  as  60  per  cent  if  hydrogen  were  ap- 
plied as  a  feedstock  to  the  production  proc- 
ess. Hydrogen  would  be  produced  on-site  by 
the  electrolysis  of  water— an  Ontario  designed 
technology,  using  Ontario  Hydro's  own  oflF- 
peak   or   surp>lus   power  capacity. 

The  economic  side  effects  of  large-scale 
conversion  to  methanol  are  significant.  We 
estimate  that  each  commercial-sized  plant 
would  produce  more  than  2,000  new  jobs, 
both  directly  and  indirectly.  Even  a  modest 
methanol  production  program  of  13  plants 
could  produce  more  than  20,000  jobs  and 
almost  $300  mfllion  in  salaries  which  would 
be  spent  and  taxed  in  Ontario. 

The  effect  on  the  environment  of  this 
clean-^buming  fuel  is  enormous,  as  are  the 
benefits  of  using  our  municipal  waste  in  the 
process  and  replenishing  our  forests.  We  be- 
lieve Ontario  should  consider  a  methanol 
development  program  to  replace  all  gasoline 
use  in  the  province.  The  program  would  in- 
volve joint  federal-provincial  funding  to 
build  at  least  one  commercial-scale  wood 
residue  methanol  plant  in  Ontario  and  10 
small-scale  municipal  waste  plants. 

Under  such  a  program,  discussions  would 
begin  immediately  with  the  automotive  in- 
dustry to  effect  the  necessary  design  changes 
in  car  engines  for  use  in  Ontario  after  1985, 
so  they  can  be  compatible  with  both  meth- 
'anol  and  gasoline  fuels.  We  continue  to 
believe  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  meth- 
anol cannot  be  phased  into  wide  use  in 
Ontario  within  the  decade. 

It's  time  the  government  stopjoed  tinkering 
and  moved  to  implement  a  comprehensive 
and  serious  energy  conservation  policy,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  alternative  plans. 
This  is  a  particular  case  for  bold  and  imag- 
inative thrusts.  Again,  the  government  is 
wanting. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  about  the  farming 
and  tourism  sectors,  both  of  which  are  suffer- 
ing from  very  high  interest  rates  and  from 
down-turns  in  our  economy.  It  would  have 
been  less  insulting  if  the  Treasurer  had  done 
nothing,  rather  than  offer  them  the  token 
gestures  he  has  included  in  his  budget. 


What  he  says  in  his  budget  is,  "The 
economic  health  of  Ontario's  farmers  is  al- 
ways a  matter  of  high  priority  with  the 
government."  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  agri- 
cultural budget  of  this  government  has  been 
decreasing  consistently  as  a  percentage  of 
total  budgetary  expenditures,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  lowest  in  all  of  Canada. 

In  1977-78,  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  represented  1.3  per 
cent  of  the  total  budgetary  expenditures.  In 
1978-79,  it  decreased  to  1.25  per  cent.  In 
1979-80,  it  went  down  further,  to  1.05  per 
cent.  In  fact,  last  year's  actual  expenditure 
was  down  by  $17  million  from  the  proposed 
budget.  They  are  not  even  spending  what 
they  are  allocated.  That  would  go  a  long 
way  right  now  to  help  the  interest  rate 
problems  suffered  by  some  of  the  farmers 
and  alleviate  some  of  the  hardships  felt  on 
a  daily  basis,  not  in  the  middle  of  next 
month,  but  now. 

The  budget  projection  for  this  year  is 
about  one  per  cent  of  the  total  budgetary 
expenditures.  Coupled  with  no  concrete 
measures  on  interest  rates,  it  is  dear  that  the 
government  expects  farmers  to  fend  for 
themselveis. 

This  budget,  like  this  government,  takes  an 
ad  hoc,  hit-and-miss  view  of  our  problems 
and  our  i>otential.  It  is  the  budget  of  a  gov- 
ernment bereft  of  ideas,  of  imjagination,  of 
incentives,  of  good  sound  leadership,  and  it 
is  bereft  of  good  management.  It  is  the 
budget  of  a  government  whose  only  priority 
is  to  retain  x>o*wer.  In  a  time  of  great  eco- 
nomic and  consequent  social  uncertainty  and 
change,  it  is  very  disturbing  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  let  all  of  these  matters  lie 
fallow. 

4:10  p.m. 

We  in  the  oflBcial  opposition  have  proved 
that  our  approach  is  different.  As  the  opposi- 
tion of  this  province— and  I  point  out  to  my 
friends  on  the  left,  the  only  opposition  in 
this  province— we  have  produced  more  solid, 
comprehensive  policy  positions  in  the  last 
three  years  than  this  government  has  done  in 
a  decade.  That  is  something  I  am  incredibly 
proud  of.  There  is  not  an  issue  this  party 
has  not  put  its  resources  behind,  the  brains 
in  this  party  and  a  lot  of  help  from  a  lot  of 
outsiders  to  produce  comprehensive  policies. 
We  have  yet  to  know  what  the  NDF  thinks 
about  anything. 

Nothing  new  has  been  done  by  them  in  the 
last  10  years.  We  are  not  afraid  to  stand 
on  anything  we  have  done  in  the  party  in 
the  last  10  years.  We  are  proud  of  it.  We  are 
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prepared  to  go  to  the  people  tomorrow  with 
the  programs,  with  the  vision  and  with  the 
views  we  have  shared  with  the  people  of 
this  province. 

We  introduced  a  comprehensive  small 
business  pyolicy  three  years  ago.  We  intro- 
duced a  policy  on  tourism.  We  have  intro- 
duced a  policy  on  education  which  the 
government  stole^and  that  is  their  preroga- 
tive. Steal  some  more  of  them.  They  are 
wonderful  programs. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  did  -with  small 
business. 

Mr.  Peterson:  They  steal  them  all.  That, 
of  course,  is  one  of  the  problems  of  being 
in  opposition,  but  we  don't  mind  because  we 
will  continue  to  think  of  them. 

Recently,  we  developed  a  serious  proposal 
on  interest  rates.  This  is  a  major  omission 
from  the  budget  this  year.  It  is  the  major 
issue  of  the  day,  bar  none.  I  am  talking  about 
today,  I  am  talking  about  next  week  and  I 
am  talking  about  the  week  after  that.  We  all 
^bare  the  view,  I  think,  that  this  problem  will 
hopefully  go  away.  Most  economists  tell  us 
it  will  start  to  disappear  later  on  this  fall 
and  in  the  next  year,  but  that  is  not  good 
enough  because  there  are  real,  serious  and 
immediate  problems.  This  government  can- 
not continue  to  deny  responsibility  for  this 
issue  and  push  it  on  to  the  federal 
government. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Treasurer  that 
national  initiatives  would  be  best,  but  in  the 
absence  of  federal  programs  to  alleviate  this 
critical  and  immediate  problem  this  govern- 
ment must  accept  the  responsibility  and  act. 
A  discussion  paper  to  review  the  alternatives 
and  analyse  national  policy  alternatives  is 
just  not  adequate. 

If  this  government  does  not  consider 
itself  responsible  for  home  owners,  small 
businessmen  and  farmers  in  this  province 
then  for  whom  is  it  responsible?  We  will 
be  discussing  the  government's  abdication 
of  its  responsibility  in  this  area  much  more 
fully  when  we  debate  our  want  of  confi- 
dence niotion  on  Thursday  night.  I  don't 
want  to  be  repetitive,  so  I  v^l  keep  the  ma- 
jority of  my  remarks  on  this  very  critical 
issue  for  next  Thursday  night.  It  will  be 
very  interesting  to  see  what  our  friends 
from  the  NDP  have  to  say  next  Thiu-sday 
night  when  they  wrill  bemoan  the  state  of 
the  economy,  when  they  will  scream  and 
yell  about  the  sorry  state  of  home  owners, 
small  businessmen  and  farmers  in  this 
province,  but  then  when  it  comes  dov^Ti  to  the 
crunch  they  will  all  line  up  and  say,  "Aye 
me.  Aye  me,  sir,"  and  vote  with  the  govern- 


ment. This  is  too  critical  for  them  not  to  act 
on  at  this  moment. 

We  in  the  Ontario  Liberal  Party  believe 
the  current  record  high  levels  of  interest 
rates  constitute  an  emergency  situation.  It 
is  our  view  that  inmiediate  action  must  be 
taken  to  remedy  the  crisis.  Certain  seg- 
ments of  our  society  facing  mortgage  re- 
newals in  the  1980s  and  small  businessmen 
and  farmers  facing  bankruptcy  must  be 
assisted  through  this  potentially  disastrous 
period.  We  have  proposed  a  short-term 
interest  rate  program  specifically  d^esigned 
to  provide  immediate  assistance  to  those 
most  in  need.  Our  program  would  be  retro- 
active to  April  1  and  would  last  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1980. 

I  can  only  continue  to  try  to  impress 
upon  this  government  the  lurgency  of  this 
critical  problem.  In  my  own  area  of  south- 
western Ontario  business  bankruptcies  in 
February  of  this  year  increased  by  46.3  per 
cent  over  the  level  in  February  a  year  ago. 
For  the  province  as  a  whole,  including  the 
poorer  eastern  and  northern  regions,  busi- 
ness bankruptcies  in  February  rose  by  an 
incredible  52.2  per  cent  to  242  bankruptcies 
over  the  same  month  in  1979. 

The  damage  a  situation  like  this  can  do  to 
the  viability  of  our  small  business  sector  is 
devastating  and  has  serious  implications  for 
the  future  health  of  this  vital  segment  of 
our  economy.  It  is  these  small  businesses 
that  are  being  hit  the  hardest.  They  are 
usually  Canadian  owned  companies  and  it 
is  to  them  we  must  look  if  we  are  trying  to 
regain  control  of  our  economy  and  build  a 
strong  domestic  industrial  base.  If  we  can- 
not ensure  their  future  prosperity  we  virill 
not  be  able  to  ensure  our  own. 

We  in  OUT  party  believe  very  strongly  in 
the  importance  of  this  sector  and  our  in- 
dustrial strategy  paper  proves  that  commit- 
ment. We  believe  foreign  domination  of  our 
industry,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing 
sector,  is  one  of  the  main  causes  for  what 
the  Science  Council  of  Canada  sees  as  the 
"sluggish  industrial  development,  perhaps 
even  the  deindustrialization  of  Canadian 
society." 

Much  of  Canada's  manufacturing  is  con- 
centrated in  Ontario  and  much  of  the  con- 
trol of  this  sector  is  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  multinational  corporations 
through  branch  plants  established  in  Canadia 
in  order  to  overcome  tariff  barriers  to  goods 
entering  this  country.  Designed  to  serve  the 
domestic  market,  branch  plants  frequently 
discourage  the  emergence  of  Canadian 
owned    firms    in    the    same    industry.    The 
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•essential  problem  of  a  branch  plant  econ- 
omy such  as  ours  is  that  we  cannot  control 
it  and  the  economic  objectives  of  the  multi- 
national corporations  seldom  coincide  with 
those  of  Canada  or  those  of  Ontario. 

Foreign  multinational  corporations  are  not 
interested  in  the  development  of  Canadian 
markets  overseas,  in  making  Canadian  indus- 
try more  eflBcient  and  globally  competitive. 
This  would  be  a  direct  contradiction  of  the 
purpose  for  which  a  branch  plant  was 
established  in  the  first  place. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  a  branch  plant 
economy  and  a  branch  plant  mentality  per- 
petrated by  that  government  entails  low 
levels  of  research  and  development  under- 
taken by  subsidiaries  in  Ontario.  Canada 
spends  far  less  on  research  and  development— 
we  have  dealt  with  this  earlier— and  it  is  far 
more  dependent  on  foreign  sources  than  most 
of  the  industrialized  countries  in  the  western 
world.  Largely  as  a  consequence  of  this  low 
level  of  spending,  the  development  of  entre- 
preneurial skills  and  expertise  is  inhibited. 
For  the  multinational  it  is  more  economical 
to  develop  technology  at  home  and  to  export 
knowhow  and  professional  managers  to  its 
Ontario  subsidiary. 

This  may  initially  appear  to  have  some 
advantages  for  us  in  terms  of  receiving  a 
ready-made  package  and  therefore  not  need- 
ing to  invest  in  such  development  ourselves. 
However,  in  the  long  run  this  process  serves 
to  increase  our  dependence,  for  we  have 
neither  the  base  nor  the  expertise  to  build 
on.  Because  technology  is  supplied  directly 
to  the  subsidiary  we  may  ultimately  receive 
no  usable  benefit  at  all. 

Industrial  research  has  been  largely  mar- 
ginal, rather  than  innovative  of  basic  work. 
This  has  wide  repercussions  for  our  interna- 
tional position,  the  lack  of  indigenous,  innova- 
tive industrial  research  and  technological 
development  in  this  country,  especially  in 
this  province,  has  placed  us  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage in  terms  of  global  competition. 

Another  consequence  of  the  small  amount 
of  research  and  development  has  been  the 
emigration  to  the  United  States  of  Canadian- 
bom  engineers,  scientists  and  technical 
people.  It  is  a  circular  problem,  a  vicious 
circle.  It  is  the  lack  of  ongoing  research  work 
that  eventually  compels  Canadians  to  seek 
better  opportunities  elsewhere,  yet  we  need 
those  experts  to  rectify  the  problem. 

It  is  evident  that  Ontario's  industrial  struc- 
ture must  be  strengthened  and  that  time  is 
very  much  of  the  essence.  Independent, 
Canadian  owned  and  controlled  industries 
must    be    encouraged,    developed    and    sup- 


ported to  the  full  extent  of  the  resources 
available  to  us.  It  is  these  industries  that  will 
make  the  economic  decisions  which  will  best 
serve  our  interests. 

The  government  has  begun  to  talk  about  the 
importance  of  Canadian  owned  and  con- 
trolled businesses  in  our  economy  and  even 
has  begun  to  make  small,  token  gestures  in 
that  direction.  However,  at  the  same  time  it 
has  continued  to  make  an  even  larger  real 
gesture  to  foreign  companies,  urging  them  to 
come  to  Ontario  and  take  what  they  can. 

I  want  to  show  members  an  ad  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  on  Fri- 
day, April  11,  1980.  It  said:  "Where  in  the 
world  is  Ontario?  Where  in  the  world  was 
the  telephone  invented,  insulin  and  the  elec- 
tron microscope?  Where  was  Pablum  in- 
vented?" This  Treasurer  invented  Pablum  in 
his  budget  of  last  Tuesday  night. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say:  "You  can  make 
money  in  Ontario,  you  can  make  money  with 
Ontario.  What's  more,  you  can  bring  that 
money  home  safe  and  soimd."  Of  course  we 
know  the  eflFects  of  that,  later  in  the  year, 
in  the  fourth  quarter  when  we  start  shipping 
moneys  across  the  border— the  royalties, 
dividends  and  all  the  money  in  the  services 
account.  We  see  the  Canadian  dollar  take 
another  dive,  one  manifestation  of  the  ill 
effects  of  a  foreign  owned  economy. 

4:20  p.m. 

It  is  the  same  old  thesis:  run  around  the 
world  cap  in  hand  trying  to  buy  off  the  prob- 
lem for  another  few  years.  But  no  matter 
what  we  do,  the  extension  of  that  policy  is 
wrong.  Granted  we  aren't  going  to  rectify 
that  tomorrow,  and  granted  there  is  still  a 
place  for  foreign  investment,  but  as  a  princi- 
pal emphasis  for  this  government  it  is  com- 
pletely wrong,  because  all  we  are  doing  is 
further  selling  out  the  heritage  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

If  one  thinks  we  have  problems  today  with 
mounting  debt,  with  the  energy  problem,  let 
me  say  the  problem  of  our  foreign  owned 
economy  is  going  to  be  much  more  serious 
10  and  20  years  from  now.  Their  approaches 
are  short  term  and  superficial.  Their  em- 
phasis is  on  the  wrong  place. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  clearest  indication  thit 
this  government  has  really  decided  the  old 
ways  are  the  best  ways,  which  are  the  wa}'s 
they  know  best,  and  they  want  to  continue 
encouraging  this  branch  plant  economy. 

The  publication  earlier  this  year  of  a 
book  called  The  Profit  Centre,  is  the  slick- 
est and  most  expensive  campaign  we  have 
seen  in  this  province  to  date  to  attract  for- 
eign    ownership.      The     government     spent 
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$138,750  printing  15,000  copies  of  this  item 
at  $9.25  each  to  give  away  to  prospective 
investors.  It  is  a  handsome  book  and  it  prom- 
ises to  assist  the  foreign  investors  in  getting 
around  the  law.  It  promises  to  assist  them 
in  getting  their  money  out  of  the  province. 
Never  once,  does  it  mention  the  kinds  of 
real  commitment  we  need  to  this  province 
in  the  manufacturing  sector  in  order  to  make 
it  grow.  It  says  that  in  five  years  of  opera- 
tion the  Foreign  Investment  Review  Agency 
has  allowed  92  per  cent  of  all  applications 
and  if  they  have  trouble  the  government 
will  help  them. 

Another  great  program  is  the  creation  of 
the  Employment  Development  Fund  last 
year.  It  is  further  evidence  of  the  govern- 
ment's priorities.  In  last  year's  budget,  $200 
million  was  set  aside  to  assist  large  corpora- 
tions, most  of  which  are  doing  very  well. 
They  are  going  to  do  even  better.  This  year, 
less  proud  of  his  program,  the  Treasurer 
sort  of  buried  it  in  his  budget  and  quietly 
mentioned  he  is  adding  another  $125  million 
to  his  fund. 

I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the 
Treasurer  doesn't  understand  it,  to  check 
that  budget.  He  doesn't  chalk  that  up  as 
a  current  expenditure,  he  c'halks  it  up  as  a 
capital  investment.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  accounting  principles  I  have  heard 
of.  If  you  talk  about  the  creative  accounting 
methods  of  this  government,  you  have  never 
in  your  life— and  I  know  you  personally  have 
a  great  deal  of  experience  vidth  this— seen 
a  government  better  able  to  masquerade  the 
truth  than  this  government. 

It  is  noteworthy  by  way  of  comparison 
that  small  business  got  a  grand  total  of  $4 
million  last  year  through  tlie  small  business 
development  corporations  and  is  projected 
to  get  no  more  than  $10  milhon  this  year. 
It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  in  dollar 
terms  45  per  cent  of  the  Employment  Devel- 
opment Fund  grants  went  to  foreign  owned 
corporations.  Just  look  at  some  of  the  firms 
the  government  felt  needed  its  assistance  to 
expand  in  Ontario:  Dominion  Twist  Drill,  a 
US  company  with  a  1979  profit  of  $189  mil- 
lion, received  a  grant  of  $450,000.  Hayes- 
Dana  Incorporated,  another  US  firm  which 
was  able  to  increase  its  dividend  last  June 
to  48  cents  a  share— surely  at  least  some 
measure  of  a  prosperous  operation— just  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  $1.5  million.  Westinghouse 
Canada  Incorporated,  also  based  in  the  US, 
increased  its  dividend  from  50  cents  to  62.5 
cents  in  December,  recorded  a  profit  of  $26 
million  and  received  a  grant  of  $1.6  million 
from   the   government  of  Ontario. 


Of  the  Canadian  firms  receiving  money, 
the  largest  amount  went  to  the  pulp  and 
paper  firms.  These  companies  refused  to 
clean  up  and  modernize  their  operation 
without  government  assistance  despite  the 
fact  that  all  of  them  had  healthy  profits  last 
year.  Some  even  threatened  to  close  down 
their  operations  altogether,  so  this  govern- 
ment obliged  them.  Rather  than  standing  firm, 
using  the  power  it  has,  and  it  has  a  lot  of 
power— who  controls  the  timber  rights  and 
the  cutting  rights  in  this  province?— rather 
than  insist  the  companies  comply  with  the 
pollution  regulations  and  the  laws  of  this 
province,  the  government  backed  down  and 
let  the  industry  walk  all  over  it. 

The  E.B.  Eddy  Company  received  a  gi-ant 
of  $16.6  million  from  Ontario,  even  though 
its  1979  profit  was  $77  million.  During  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1979,  its  net  in- 
come rose  by  30  per  cent  and  in  January 
this  year  dividends  rose  from  26  cents  to 
31  cents.  Domtar  received  $10.5  million  in 
grants  v^^ile  recording  a  1979  profit  of  $98 
million  and  a  year-end  increase  in  net  in- 
come of  55  (per  cent. 

Great  Lakes  Forest  Products  Limited',  a 
subsidiary  of  Canadian  Pacific,  got  $25.3 
million  while  recording  a  profit  of  $50  million 
and  after  announcing,  a  year  ago,  a  dividend 
increase  to  $1  per  share. 

Finally,  Abitibi-Price  Incorporated  received 
a  grant  of  $15  million  after  having  a  profit 
of  $115  million  in  1979  and  after  announcing 
that  in  the  nine  months  ending  September 
1979  its  net  income  rose  by  51  per  cent.  They 
also  managed  a  dividend  increase  from  35 
cents  to  40  cents.  After  receiving  the  grant, 
Abitibi-Price  announced  an  agreement  to  buy 
$20  million  worth  of  paper  machinery  in 
Finland. 

We  are  giving  huge  amounts  of  money  to 
firms  which  are  profitable,  which  have  made  a 
habit  of  polluting  our  environment  and  which 
spend  our  money  on  foreign  products.  On 
top  of  all  this,  these  grants  to  the  pulp  and 
paper  polluters  are  going  to  pay  for  the  loss 
of  600  to  800  jobs. 

We  have  suggested  before  that  the  EDF 
would  be  more  aptly  named  the  unemploy- 
ment development  fund  or,  if  you  want  to 
keep  the  initials,  the  employment  depletion 
fund. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  member  should  give 
that  speech  in  Iroquois  FaUs. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I'll  give  it  in  Iroquois  Falls. 
I  am  not  like  you.  I  don't  have  different 
speeches  wherever  I  go. 

The  government  has  steadfastly  refused 
to  make  public  the  contracts  with  any  firms 
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receiving  EDF  money.  Apparently  the  con- 
tracts contain  details  about  the  number  of  jobs 
to  be  created— or  in  some  cases  lost— job  train- 
ing commitments  and  capital  investment  in- 
tentions. We  believe  each  contract  should 
contain  commitments  by  the  firm  receiving 
government  assistance  wi-th  regard  to  re- 
search and  development  here  in  Ontario, 
exports  from  Ontario,  the  number  of  skilled 
jobs  to  be  created,  procurement  of  parts  and 
components  and  machinery  in  Canada,  sub- 
contracting and  reinvestment  of  those  profits 
here  in  Canada. 

One  of  the  offshoots  of  what  the  Treasurer 
has  done  is  he  has  turned  every  corporate 
manager  into  a  beggar.  He  has  rewritten  the 
handbook  on  free  enterprise,  and  no  corporate 
manager  worth  his  salt  today  can  go  back  to 
his  board  of  directors  if  he  has  not  come 
begging  to  the  Treasurer  and  his  little  dis- 
cretionary committee  that  makes  these  de- 
cisions. 

The  Treasurer  has  helped  to  corrupt  the 
so-called  ethic  of  free  enterprise,  which  pre- 
sumably his  party  has  s-tood  for  over  the 
years,  more  than  anyone.  It  is  a  distortion  of 
that  system,  and  when  that  money  runs  out 
they  will  not  have  any  more  friends.  It  is 
like  the  poor  old  lady  at  Hallowe'en;  when 
the  candy  runs  out  the  kids  do  not  come  any 
more.  That  is  what  is  going  to  happen  here. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That's  a  good  analogy. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  just  thought  of  it.  It  was 
quite  good,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Haggerty:   Very  creative. 

Mr.  Peterson:  One  positive,  constructive 
way  of  encouraging  Canadian  companies  to 
grow  and  prosper  is  through  a  government 
procurement  policy.  This  government  is  con- 
tent to  give  Canadian  business  a  meagre  10 
per  cent  preference,  an  amount  any  medium- 
sized  foreign  firm  can  easily  afford  to  under- 
bid, especially  since  the  preference  often  only 
applies  to  a  component  of  a  product.  We  in 
the  Liberal  Party  believe  that  meaningful  pro- 
curement policies  are  essential.  We  believe 
that  a  captive  domestic  market  is  crucial  as 
a  base  upon  which  domestic  firms  can  build 
and  become  strong  and  large  enough  to  ex- 
pand internationally.  The  only  way  to  guar- 
antee this  domestic  market  is  through  pro- 
curement policies. 

In  our  industrial  strategy  paper  we  pro- 
posed that  a  Liberal  government  in  Ontario 
would  undertake  all  of  its  purchasing,  where- 
ever  possible  and  reasonable,  from  Canadian 
controlled  firms  or  from  foreign  controlled 
firms  which  comply  with  the  code  of  corpor- 
ate behaviour  which  we  developed.  Those 
firms  would  receive  preferential  treatment  as 


to  the  price  vis-a-vis  imports  and  nonoomply- 
ing  foreign  firms.  This  preference  could  ex- 
tend to  as  much  as  40  per  cent  in  some  cases. 

Our  primary  objective  is  to  support  Can- 
adian manufacturing  firms.  To  this  end,  quaH- 
fying  firms  would  have  to  obtain  a  certificate 
from  the  government  stating  that  at  least 
half  of  the  value  of  their  product  is  added 
in  Canada.  This  purchasing  pohcy  would  ex- 
tend to  all  the  arms  of  government,  to  Ontario 
Hydro,  the  hospitals,  the  colleges  and  imi- 
versities. 

We  would  never  let  a  situation  arise  like 
the  one  that  occiured  last  spring  when  a 
small  Canadian  company,  Canadian  Applied 
Technology— you  wdll  recall  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  it  was  a  matter  of  some  discussion 
in  this  House— lost  a  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment contract  even  though  the  president  was 
told  his  system  was  adequate  to  do  the  job, 
his  bid  was  the  lowest  and  his  bid  had  the 
highest  Canadian  content;  82  per  cent  versus 
32  per  cent  for  the  winning  bid  by  a  firm 
based  in  Texas. 

The  ministry's  technical  evaluation  com- 
mittee managed  to  get  to  Texas  to  evaluate 
that  proposal,  but  it  could  not  make  it  to 
Buttonville,  just  north  of  Toronto,  to  assess 
the  Canadian  proposal  on  site.  How  they 
love  to  travel! 
4:30  p.m. 

The  minister's  letter  to  Canadian  Applied 
Technology,  which  explained  its  rejection, 
was  written  only  after  pressure  in  the  House 
and  was  full  of  such  terms  as,  "there  was 
some  doubt,"  or,  "we  did  not  feel"— hardly 
objective  terms  for  rejecting  a  Canadian  con- 
tract bid.  It  was  not  as  if  this  company's 
work  was  unknown;  it  had  previously  suc- 
cessfully completed  several  contracts  for  the 
same  ministry. 

While  this  government  talks  up  a  storm 
about  buying  Canadian,  its  actions  demon- 
strate the  reality:  This  government  simply 
didn't  have  enough  confidence  in  this  firm  to 
support  it  over  a  big  American  competitor, 
even  though  it  had  proved  itself  in  the  past 
and  it  was  judged  more  than  adequate  to  do 
the  job.  If  we  don't  support  our  own  com- 
panies, how  can  we  ever  expect  others  to? 
The  government  here  has  a  very  important 
lead  role  to  play. 

The  Ontario  Liberal  Party  has  been  trying 
for  two  and  a  half  years  to  get  this  govern- 
ment to  accept  the  Small  Business  Act  or 
introduce  its  own.  We  believe  small  business 
in  Ontario  deserves  our  legislative  support 
and  commitment.  We  also  believe  that  before 
we  can  take  seriously  either  this  government's 
commitment  to  buy  Canadian  or  its  alleged 
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commitment  to  small  business,  it  must  begin 
to  differentiate  in  its  own  purchasing  between 
Canadian  owned  and  operated  businesses  and 
subsidiaries  of  foreign  multinationals.  Let  me 
tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  other  governments 
around  the  world  do  it;  why  do  we  have  to 
be  so  generous? 

Our  Small  Business  Act  has  a  definition 
which  provides  for  such  differentiation.  Our 
act  also  establishes  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Legislature  to  look  into  and  report  on  all 
matters  relating  to  small  business.  The  fiasco 
of  Canadian  Applied  Technology's  rejected 
bid  would  never  have  happened  had  our  act 
been  in  place. 

The  House  is  familiar  with  another  give- 
away this  year,  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the 
Employment  Development  Fund  but  with 
the  same  remarkable  lack  of  soundness  and 
logic  and  that  was  the  sales  tax  rebate  on  auto- 
mobiles. The  Treasurer  allocated  some  $15 
million  for  this  program  and  ultimately  ended 
up  spending  something  like  $8  million  or  $9 
million  to  assist  car  dealers  to  clean  up  their 
1979  car  inventory  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. Frankly,  no  one  in  the  House,  be  it 
in  this  party,  my  Socialist  friends  to  the  left, 
or  even  in  the  Treasurer's  own  party,  could 
understand  that  program. 

He  explained  that  he  was  jogging  around 
Queen's  Park  and  his  brains  were  rattled  and 
he  came  back  and  presented  this  program  to 
his  officials  and  made  them  implement  it.  Of 
course,  there  are  other  explanations.  One  is 
that  he  is  a  used-car  dealer  by  training,  by 
persuasion  and  by  predisposition.  It  proves 
you  can  take  the  chap  out  of  the  used-car 
lot,  but  you  can't  take  the  used-car  lot  out 
of  the  chap.  I  don't  know  what  the  explana- 
tion is.  Perhaps  my  leader,  who  has  certain 
training  in  analysing  these  kinds  of  things, 
can  be  of  assistance. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  beyond  me,  I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  is  beyond  him.  The  Treas- 
urer is  bevond  help.  We  should  commit  him 
to  an  institution  and  leave  him  there.  In 
reality,  what  he  did  was  punisth  the  efficient 
car  dealers  who  had  already  sold  their  1979 
inventory  without  his  help.  They  were  faced 
with  cancellation  of  their  1980-model  car 
orders  from  ciistomers  who  wanted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rebate.  It  was  the  inefficient 
dealers  who  reaped  the  benefits.  They  were 
saved  from  having:  to  lower  their  prices  to 
get  rid  of  their  1979  inventory.  For  a  man 
who  professes  to  believe  in  market  forces,  his 
scheme  was  the  most  misguided  interference 
in  the  marketplace  and  represents  a  gross 
misuse  of  public  funds,  a  terrible  misuse  of 
public  funds. 


It  was  not  only  wrong  in  principle,  it  was 
implemented  without  proper  controls,  so  it 
was  easy  to  find  cases  of  abuse.  Some  deal- 
ers took  advantage  of  the  rebate  sdheme  to 
raise  their  prices  on  particular  cars,  after  the 
plan  came  into  effect,  and  reap  a  windfall. 
Others  imported  cars  from  across  the  border 
and  took  advantage  of  the  program.  What 
progress  was  made  in  monitoring  these 
abuses  and  seeing  that  remedial  action  was 
taken?  There  was  none. 

What  were  the  real  results  of  this  fool- 
hardy scheme?  The  Treasurer  reports  that 
more  eight-cylinder  cars  than  usual  were 
sold.  That  means  the  government  was  using 
public  funds  either  to  siibsidize  buyers  who 
wanted  to  purchase  gas  guzzlers  or  to  sub- 
sidize car  dealers  to  get  rid  of  these  white 
elephants.  In  either  case,  it  seems  to  me  there 
were  other  industries  suffering  from  an  un- 
usually mild  winter  who  had  a  far  greater 
inventory  problem  and  had  as  great  a  claim 
on  assistance. 

What  about  the  snowmobile  industry? 
What  about  the  cross-country-skiing  industry? 
What  about  all  those  tourist  resort  operators 
in  CoUingwood  who  were  crying  this  year? 
How  can  the  Treasurer  possibly  single  out  the 
car  dealers  for  this  assistance  in  inventory 
clearance? 

It  was  unjust  and  it  was  inequitable.  I 
can  tell  the  House,  a  government  which 
brings  in  that  kind  of  a  program  loses  credi- 
bility not  only  with  the  opposition  members 
of  the  House  but  also  with  its  own  members. 
Many  government  members  have  told  me 
privately  they  thought  it  was  a  ridiculous 
program  and  couldn't  imagine  what  kind  of 
funny  tobacco  the  Treasurer  had  been  smok- 
ing that  day.  They  couldn't  understand  it 
and  now  he  has  no  credfbility. 

Despite  all  this,  the  Treasurer  claims  the 
program  was  a  success,  with  no  serious 
repercussions  for  the  1980-model  car  sales. 
I  would  caution  him  that  it  is  rather  early  to 
came  to  such  a  conclusion.  I  would  remind 
him  of  the  Canadian  Tax  Journal  study  that 
came  out  after  the  sales  tax  cut  in  1975 
which  said  the  one  effect  was  that  tlie  future 
sales  would  slump,  essentially  because  the 
people  changed  the  timing  of  their  pur- 
chases, not  the  volume.  It  didn't  sell  any 
more  cars;  it  only  accelerated  purchases. 

The  final  point  is  that  this  scheme  had  no 
impact  whatever  in  the  all-important  area  of 
car  production.  In  fact,  Canadian  automobile 
output  in  the  first  three  months  of  1980 
w?s  down  29  per  cent  from  a  year  earlier. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  misuse  of 
public  funds,  I  want  to  talk  briefly  about 
land  assembly.  In  the  early  1970s  the  gov- 
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eminent  began  buying  up  land  for  the  new 
industrial  sites  for  new  cities  it  envisaged 
in  the  near  future.  John  White,  sitting  in 
his  office,  had  this  new  vision  for  Ontario, 
In  1974,  the  government  bought  the  Ed- 
wardsburgh  site  in  eastern  Ontario  for  over 
$7  onillion.  The  proposed  industrial  site 
was  never  developed,  and  in  1978  the 
Edward^burgh  assembly  was  transferred  to 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  at  a  book 
value  of  $8.8  million  for  a  not-so-successful 
experiment  in  growing  trees.  Some  trees 
were  already  therej 

But  that's  not  the  end  of  the  Edwards- 
burgh  story.  Several  weeks  ago  the  Minister 
of  Energy  (Mr.  Welch)  announced  Edwards- 
burgh's  third  proposed  incarnation— none  of 
them  has  actually  taken  place  yet.  Edwards- 
burgh  is  to  be  studied  to  assess  the  feasi- 
bility of  producing  methanol  and  other  forms 
of  renewable  enengy  from  wood.  It  would 
be  nice  if  this  proposal,  or  some  other  pro- 
posal yet  to  come,  justified  buying  the  land 
in  the  first  place. 

In  1975,  the  government  spent  over  $30 
million  buying  land  in  South  Cayuga  that 
wasn't  needed  and  still  isn't  needed.  To 
date,  the  government  has  spent  over  $34 
million  acquiring  South  Cayuga  and  $7.5 
million  carrying  it. 

The  most  recent  and  expensive  unneces- 
sary land  assembly  which  has  come  to  light 
is  North  Pickering.  There  the  government 
spent  well  over  $270  million  before  decid- 
ing to  shelve  the  proposed  community  in- 
definitely. It  should  have  realized  the  pro- 
ject was  not  required  in  1975,  when  the 
Pickering  Airport  was  cancelled,  but  it  took 
it  until  the  spring  of  1980  to,  as  the  Min- 
ister of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett)  so  aptly  put 
it,  "know  enough  to  cut  your  losses  and  not 
be   foolish   enough   to   extend   them." 

As  of  March  31,  1979,  the  Ontario  Land 
Corporation  reported  over  $481  million  in- 
vested in  land  assembly.  Was  any  of  it 
worthwhile?  According  to  a  study  under- 
taken by  the  Toronto  Real  Estate  Board, 
'land  values  would  have  to  double  in  the 
next  seven  years  for  the  Ontario  Land  Cor- 
poration to  break  even  on  its  investment. 
In  1985,  the  Ontario  Land  Corporation  will 
have  over  $650  million  tied  up  in  these 
three  properties  alone— Townsend,  North 
Pickering  and  South  Cayuga,  even  if  it 
does  not  buy  one  more  acre." 

Our  party  has  moved  through  public  ac- 
counts for  a  complete  investigation  of  this 
and  other  fiascos  in  the  land  assembly 
business.  We  expect  to  subject  this  to 
thorough   scrutiny,   hopefully    sometime    this 


fall,  in  a  committee  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  my  colleague  from'  Rainy  River 
(Mr.  T.  P.  Reid). 

Minaki  Lodge  is  another  example  of  total 
mismanagement  and  misuse  of  public  funds. 
What  is  remarkable  about  this  one  is  they 
can  do  it  with  no  shame.  In  1974,  the  gov- 
ernment acquired  Minaki  Lodge  in  order  to 
protect  the  loans  of  about  $600,000  ad- 
vanced by  the  Northern  Ontario  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  It  was  estimated  by  the 
government  that,  including  NODC  loans  and 
operating  costs,  the  lodge  could  have  been 
written  off  for  about  $1.5  million  in  1974 
instead  of  buying  it.  In  the  summer  of  1974 
the  lodge  was  closed  because  of  major  ren- 
ovations that  proved  unnecessary.  It  has 
never  reopened. 

To  date,  the  lodge  has  cost  $8.5  million 
and  the  government  has  now  decided  to 
spend  a  further  $10  million  in  the  hope  of 
opening  it  in  two  years.  That  will  push  the 
total  renovation  bill  to  $23  million  at  least, 
and  our  judgement  is  that  it  will  be  far 
more  than  that.  If  it  is  ever  reopened,  it 
will  certainly  cost  more  to  stay  at  Minaki 
Lodge  than  the  averaige  Ontario  tourist  can 
ever  aflFord. 
4:40  p.m. 

This  is  the  kind  of  behaviour  we  have 
come  to  expect  from  those  so-called  "great 
managers."  Mismanagement  has  become  In- 
grained. It  has  been  managed  for  political 
reasons,  not  for  substantive  reasons;  rigor 
mortis  has  set  in. 

This  budget  is  further  evidence,  if  such 
were  needed,  of  the  inefficiency,  ineffective- 
ness and  ineptitude  of  this  government.  This 
patchwork  budget  has  nothing  in  it  for  north- 
em  Ontario,  nothing  in  it  for  eastern  Ontario, 
nothing  for  our  young  people,  and  nothing 
for  the  average  family  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  in  very  difficult  times.  In  fact,  despite 
the  Treasurer's  proud  claim  of  "no  tax  in- 
creases," his  own  figures  show  that  even 
without  changes  in  tax  rates  the  average 
Ontario  family  will  pay  something  like 
$235.50  more  in  provincial  taxes  this  year. 
What  is  given  is  either  so  little  as  to  be 
absurd  or  is  given  so  inequitably  that  it 
hurts  those  who  need  the  help  the  most. 

I  want  to  close  with  just  a  quote  from  a 
marvellous  article— lat  least  from'  my  point  of 
view— 'which  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Star 
and  was  written  by  Jean  Edward  Smith.  I 
thought  it  capsulized  the  whole  thing  very 
well: 

"Instead  of  dynamic  economic  and  social 
leadership,  the  best  Davis  can  offer  is  the 
patent  smugness  of  decades  of  responsibility 
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—the  fatigued,  churlish  arrogance  of  too 
many  years  at  Queen's  Park  which  confuses 
the  victories  of  yesterday  with  the  battles  of 
tomorrow. 

"Encrusted  by  years  of  power,  today's 
Tories  have  confused  bureaucratic  tidiness 
with  good  government.  The  slickness  the 
Tories  brought  to  Queen's  Park  once  con- 
cealed a  dynamic  almost  crusading  drive  to 
move  forward.  Today  the  retention  of  power 
rather  than  its  exercise  is  all  that  is  left." 

Where  is  George  Drew  or  Leslie  Frost 
or  John  Robarts  when  we  need  them?  They 
would  be  very  much  embarrassed  by  what 
hais  transpired  in  the  last  decade,  so  it  will 
come  as  no  surprise  that  I  am  going  to 
move  an  amendment  to  the  budget  motion. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Mr.  Peterson  moved 
that  all  the  words  in  the  budget  motion  after 
"that"  be  struck  out  and  the  following  sulb- 
stituted  therefor: 

"This  House  finds  that  the  government's 
failure  to  implement  an  economic  strategy 
has  contributed  significandy  to  the  economic 
decline  of  Ontario.  It  criticizes  the  govern- 
ment for  a  decade  of  irresponsible  spending 
practices  and  high  levels  of  public  debt.  It 
condemns  the  government  for  giving  public 
monies  to  companies  that  have  no  need  of 
such  grants,  especially  without  guarantees  of 
important  benefit  to  Ontario  in  terms  of  job 
or  wealth  creation.  It  indicts  the  government 
for  its  failure  to  introduce  programs  to 
ameliorate  record  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment, especially  among  our  young  people.  It 
deplores  the  fact  that,  in  provision  of  addi- 
tional assistance  to  senior  citizens,  the  gov- 
ernment has  chosen  to  do  so  in  an  inequit- 
able manner,  giving  less  to  those  most  in 
need. 

"And  further,  this  House  finds  that  the 
government  lacks  the  ability  and  the  leader- 
ship to  reisipond  to  the  challenges  facing 
Ontario.  It  has  failed  to  provide  policies  to 
support  research  and  development  activities, 
to  assist  land  encourage  Canadian  owned  en- 
terprises, to  train  our  young  people  to  meet 
the  skilled  manpower  needs  of  industry,  to 
promote  conservation  programs  and  alterna- 
tive ^?ources  of  energy. 

"For  all  these  reasons,  this  House  declares 
it  has  no  corifidenice  in  this  government." 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Laughren,  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing on  motion: 


Bill  32,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Telephone 
Act. 

Bill  33,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Pulblic 
Transportation  and  Highway  Improvement 
Act; 

Bill  34,  The  Elevating  Devices  Act,  1980. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: Perhaps  you  could  use  your  influence  to 
have  the  lights  dimmed  a  bit  now  that  the 
main  business  has  been  completed  so  success- 
fully? 

RAILWAY  FIRE  CHARGE 
REPEAL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  38,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Railway  Fire 
Charge  Act. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Does  the  honourable 
minister  have  an  opening  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  A  very  short  one,  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  bill  provides  a  step  forward  in 
this  government's  commitment  to  deregulate. 
It  repeals  a  tax,  outdated  by  today's  stand- 
ards, which  provides  minimal  revenue  and 
which  is  applicable  to  only  29  taxpayers  who 
are  inequitably  taxed  when  compared  to 
other  similar  taxpayers  in  the  unorganized 
areas  of  Ontario. 

Only  one  of  the  four  major  railroads  oper- 
ating in  northern  Ontario  is  Uable  for  this 
tax.  Such  railroad  lands  will  still  be  taxable 
for  provincial  land  tax  pinrposes,  a  tax  which, 
because  of  its  base  being  established  on 
assessed  value,  is  more  capable  of  recovering 
all  service  costs,  including  fire  protection. 

This  bill  will  preserve  the  public's  right  of 
access  to  these  lands  for  hunting  and  fishing 
purposes,  but  vrill  remove  a  tax  of  question- 
able value  which  affects  few  taxpayers.  It  is 
in  complete  accord  with  both  this  govern- 
ment's and  the  ministry's  commitment  to 
deregulate. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  this  bill.  An  Act  to  repeal  the 
Railway  Fire  Charge  Act.  I  was  listening  to 
the  minister's  comment  when  he  said  it  is  a 
matter  that  relates  to  the  deregulation  of 
certain  acts  or  amendments  or  sunset  laws. 
He  said  the  legislation  may  be  out  of  date. 

If  I  look  at  the  background  information 
which  the  minister  was  so  kind  to  provide  me 
with,  I  suppose  it  relates  to  the  old  steam 
locomotives  that  used  to  run  across  the  rail- 
roads in  Ontario.  Many  of  them  in  those  days 
didn't  have  a  fire  arrest  to  control  the  sparks. 

It  may  seem  to  be  outdated,  but  I  would 
have  to  question  the  minister  about  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Mississauga  train  wreck.  The  back- 
ground information  does  give  a  summary  of 
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the  fire  statistics  related  to  accidents  on  rail- 
roads. It  mentions  brake  shoes.  If  one  looks 
at  a  brake  shoe  on  a  locomotive,  or  even  on 
an  oil  tank  car  or  any  other  boxcar  or  freight 
car,  that  can  cause  a  fire.  I  suppose  it  could 
cause  a  serious  railroad  accident.  With  the 
chemicals  that  are  being  transported  on  rail- 
roads, this  could  cause  rather  a  serious  fire. 
We've  seen  it  in  Mississauga. 

I  can  relate  one  case  to  my  area.  At  one 
time,  my  riding  used  to  take  in  the  munic- 
ipality of  the  tovim  of  Pelham.  I  can  recall 
a  train  accident  back  in  the  1970s.  That  has 
never  been  settled  yet.  I  can't  recall  that  any 
of  the  property  owners  were  compensated  for 
the  damages  that  occurred  then.  This  relates 
to  crown  land  and  railroad  lands  that  are 
ovmed  by  the  railroad  and  those  tenants  who 
may  be  renting  land  from  them. 

It  goes  on  to  mention  the  steam  locomo- 
tives and  diesel  locomotives.  I  suppose  there 
are  a  certain  amount  of  hot  sparks  that  can 
come  from  a  diesel  engine  that  can  cause 
fires.  So  I  question  it  when  he  says  it  is  out- 
dated legislation. 

4:50  p.m. 

I  am  beginning  to  tfhink  there  is  more  of 
a  need  today  to  amend  the  act  to  include 
revisions  so  that  where  there  is  a  fire  which 
originated  from  an  accident  or  an  incident 
along  a  railroad  and  where  dairtage  does 
occur,  that  person  can  be  compensated  in- 
stead of  having  to  go  to  a  hig'her  court  to 
try  to  get  a  settlement.  I  suggest  that  when 
the  minister  repeals  this  act  we  should  be 
looking  for  a  reVamped  act  there. 

The  matter  was  raised  about  the  loss  of 
almost  $89,000  in  revenue  generated  from 
this.  It  may  come  from  about  29  property 
owners  who  share  the  land  with  the  railroad 
for  the  services  provided.  I  don't  know  who 
provides  the  fire  protection.  It  relates  to  an 
unorganized  municipality.  The  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  may  be  called  in  to  fight 
a  fire  and  put  it  out. 

Surely  there  is  going  to  be  some  cost  in- 
volved if  100  persons  are  sent  in  to  fight 
a  fire  that  has  occurred  along  the  railroad 
track.  Somebody  is  going  to  have  to  pick  up 
that  cost.  So  I  suppose  w^hen  one  looks  at 
$88,000  or  $90,000  that  we  don't  generate 
from  those  i>ersons  who  receive  the  benefit, 
it  means  that  perhaps  we  would  be  looking 
to  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  to  pick  up 
this  cost. 

When  I  look  at  the  number  of  acres  of 
land  which  is  owned  by  the  railroad  in 
northern  Ontario,  and  even  in  southern  On- 
tario, it  is  a  considerable  amount.  We  look 
at  the  certain  tax  concessions  that  are  given 


on  municipal  taxation  for  assessment  pur- 
poses, and  there  are  some  benefits  given, 
because  they  are  not  really  assessed  for  the 
value  of  the  land.  They  can  sit  on  Valuable 
land  that  could  be  used  for  development 
purposes  such  as  industrial  sites  but  they 
don't  have  to  move  that  land  in  a  sense. 
Yet  in  the  case  of  a  fire,  a  train  wreck  or 
something,  special  people  sudh  as  a  fire 
department  or  emergency  crews  have  to 
be  called  in.  There  is  usually  a  cost. 

In  southern  Ontario,  through  municipal 
taxation,  they  do  pay  for  fire  protection. 
Again,  I  think  of  the  Mississauga  fire.  Will 
they  actually  get  the  true  cost  of  that  fire 
to  the  municipality?  I  don't  think  we'll  find 
that  true  cost  because  that  fire  burned  for 
almost  a  week,  and  involved  all  the  fire 
apparatus  and  special  firemen.  I  wonder  if 
we  should  not  be  updating  the  legislation 
when  we  appe^  this  so  that  provisions  are  in 
there  for  a  special  charge  for  those  who  need 
special  fire  services. 

As  I  said,  on  unorganized  territories  I 
know  the  government  has  now  come  forward 
with  j>olicies  under  which  it  is  buying  fire 
equipment  for  unorganized  municipalities.  I 
imagine  a  volunteer  fire  department  is  going 
to  be  called  out  and  could  spend  days  fight- 
ing a  fire  in  northern  Ontario.  These  men  are 
going  to  be  losing  considerable  wages.  Who 
is  going  to  pay  that  cost? 

I  know  some  industries  in  southern  Ontario 
w*here,  when  a  volunteer  fireman  leaves  his 
place  of  employment  for  one  or  two  hours, 
or  four  hours  a  day  or  two  days,  normally 
there  it  is  the  practice  that  the  cmpany  will 
pay  his  wages.  Maybe  some  companies  in 
northern  Ontario  can't  pay  those  wages.  So 
I  think  the  government  is  repealing  some- 
thing here  because  it  relates  to  the  old 
steam  locomotive,  but  when  I  look  at  the 
accidents  related  to  locomotives  and  equip- 
ment travelling  on  railroads,  there  is  quite  a 
number  of  accidents. 

For  example,  for  brake  shoes,  the  number 
of  fires  is  192.  This  relates  to  the  1976  sta- 
tistics. For  diesel  locomotives  it  is  56.  They 
have  steam  locomotives  here  &s  well.  They 
do  not  show  the  acreage  but  they  list  eight 
fires.  Are  there  still  steam  engines  in  nortli- 
em  Ontario?  Maybe  there  are.  They  may  be 
around  some  mines  or  in  someplace  like  that. 
The  figure  for  journals,  related  to  hot  bear- 
ings, is  10.  Fuses  are  another  area.  If  one 
travels  by  train  one  knows  there  is  a  fuse 
box  located  in  the  passenger  car.  I  imagine 
there  are  some  located  in  the  locomotive 
itself.  It  is  quite  a  good-sized  fuse  box.  I 
suppose  they  can  bum,  create  a  fire  there 
and  maybe  throw  out  a  hot  fuse  which  may 
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catch  on  fire.  There  is  a  list  of  them  there. 
Power  lines  along  the  railroad,  for  that  mat- 
ter, can  cause  fires. 

I  can  say  we  support  the  bill  in  principle, 
but  I  thinic  the  minister  should  be  looking 
at  a  new  bill  that  is  really  going  to  cover 
the  cost  of  providing  this  new  protection. 
Once  it  is  removed,  he  is  going  to  have  to 
pick  up  $88,000  or  $90,000  and  perhaps 
take  it  out  of  consolidated  revenue.  Other 
railroads  have  not  been  paying  the  tax  when 
tihey  probably  should  have.  That  is  where 
the  minister  should  have  been  making  amend- 
ments so  that  everyone  was  treated  alike  in 
Ontario,  regardless  of  what  railroad  it  is. 

We  will  support  the  bill  repealing  the  act, 
but  I  would  suggest  the  minister  should  be 
looking  forward  to  bringing  in  a  whole  new 
bill  that  covers  all  accidents  along  the  rail- 
road. If  a  property  owner  has  some  damage 
done  either  by  an  acid  soil  or  another  prob- 
lem along  the  railroad  where  there  is  an 
accident,  sometimes  it  takes  him  years  to 
get  a  settlement  in  compensation  for  the 
damages  done  to  land.  This  is  where  we 
need  an  act  whereby  these  persons  shouldn't 
have  to  fight  different  levels  of  government 
agencies  to  be  compensated  for  the  damage. 

I  said  we  would  support  the  repeal  of 
the  act,  but  I  am  hoping  the  minister  will 
be  bringing  forward  new  legislation  to  give 
coverage.  I  can  also  agree  vvdth  the  minister 
on  the  subsection  he  is  going  to  put  in 
under  the  Game  and  Fish  Act.  The  new 
subsection  10  says:  "Except  in  accordance 
with  a  system  established  and  approved  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  council,  no 
patentee  of  railroad  lands  and  no  owner  or 
tenant  who  is  a  subsidiary  or  affiliated  with 
a  patentee  of  railroad  lands  shall  charge  any 
fee  for  the  use  of  his  railroad  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting  and  fishing.  .  .  ." 

I  commend  the  minister  for  putting  this 
particular  section  in  under  the  Game  and 
Fish  Act  so  that  there  will  be  no  dharge  to 
any  person  who  wants  to  use  those  lands 
for  hunting  or  fishing  purposes. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  under- 
standing of  Bill  38  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  my  colleague  from  Erie.  It  is 
my  understanding— and  the  minister  can  per- 
haps clartfy  all  of  this  when  he  virraps  up 
second  reading  debate— we  are  in  this  in- 
stance talking  about  repealing  a  charge 
which  creates  for  some  people  a  double 
charge. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  in  those 
instances  where  a  fire  in  the  imorganized 
areas  is  attributed  to  the  railway  they  are 
charged  for  the  costs  of  handling  that  par- 
ticular fire.   In  the  minister's  note  he  says. 


"In  addition,  persons  held  responsible  for 
fires  are  charged  for  the  cost  of  service," 
meaning  the  cost  of  servicing  that  fire;  that 
is,  putting  it  out.  Perhaps  the  minister  can 
clarify  whether  anybody  who  is  now  cov- 
ered under  the  Railway  Fire  Charge  Act  in 
future  will  have  the  full  cost  of  fighting  that 
particular  fire  which  he  may  cause  charged 
to  him,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  this  act 
has  been  repealed. 

I  also  take  it  from  the  minister's  notes  on 
the  bill  that  although  it  doesn't  specifically 
say  so,  the  costs  of  the  fires  that  are  caused 
by  railways  would  be  in  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars as  opposed  to  the  $88,900  which  would 
be  collected  from  the  Railway  Fire  Charge 
Act  tax.  It  would  seem  to  us,  most  likely  as 
a  result  of  that,  any  other  method  Which  is 
used  which  would  recoup  a  more  satisfactory 
amount  of  the  costs  of  putting  out  that  par- 
ticular fire  than  the  obvious  amount  in  this 
act  which  in  no  way  reflects  even  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  putting  out 
the  fire. 
5  p.m. 

We  are  going  to  support  the  bill  because, 
first  of  all,  we  do  not  want  railways  that 
have  their  land  grants  from  the  province 
charged  in  a  different  fashion  and  charged 
more  than  federal  railways  and  other  land 
owners  in  the  unorganized  areas  of  northern 
Ontario.  We  want  to  see  them  being  dealt 
with  fairly  and  in  the  same  fashion  as  every- 
one else. 

I  might  comment,  before  I  conclude,  that 
as  soon  as  you  put  "railway"  or  "tax"  or 
"charge"  into  the  name  of  the  bill  everybody 
wants  to  know  if  we  can  move  an  amend- 
ment to  that  bill  to  include  something  else. 
I  was  asked  if  we  could  amend  this  bill  to 
extend  the  GO  service  and  if  we  could  amend 
it  to  repeal  the  income  tax  in  Ontario.  Un- 
fortunately, I  had  to  tell  my  inquirers  that 
we  could  not,  but  it  was  a  nice  thought  at 
any  rate. 

We  are  going  to  support  the  bill.  It  seems 
that  the  minister  will  confirm  the  things  I 
have  suggested  and  that  this  will  be  a  fairer 
way  of  dealing  vdth  it.  They  will  probably 
recoup  closer  to  the  real  cost  of  some  of  these 
fires,  and  the  railways  in  question  will  be 
dealt  vidth  in  the  same  fashion  as  everyone 
else. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  lengthy  if  the  minister  replies 
to  the  question  I  pose  to  him.  Does  this  bill 
deal  solely  with  unorganized  territories?  If 
it  does  not,  then  I  have  some  extensive  com- 
ments I  would  like  to  make. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  AH  right  then,  thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  very  briefly, 
I  think  the  member  for  Erie  (Mr.  Haggerty) 
misunderstood  what  this  bill  means.  What  we 
have  at  the  present  time  is  really  a  double 
taxation.  This  is  a  very  old  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  I  believe  was  brought  in  before 
provincial  land  tax— at  least  I  think  it  was.  I 
am  not  sure  of  that,  but  I  believe  it  was  in 
existence  because  there  was  no  other  way  of 
collecting  damages  for  fires. 

At  the  present  time,  because  of  the  way 
the  bill  is  written,  the  tax  applies  only  to 
railway  lands  that  were  granted  by  Ontario. 
It  excluded  all  the  other  railways  such  as 
CNR  and  CPR  which  were  federally  granted 
lands,  and  it  also  excluded  the  Ontario  North- 
lan-i  Railway,  in  the  main  because  it  is  crown 
land.  So  the  way  it  is  written  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  a  very  inequitable  bill  in  that 
some  people  are  paying  and  others  are  not. 
It  means  that  those  people  are  paying  a 
double  taxation  because  they  also  have  to 
pay  provincial  land  tax.  It  deals  strictly  with 
unorganized  areas.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
municipalities  as  such  or  organized  areas. 

The  member  mentioned  the  city  of  Missis- 
sauga  fire.  Of  course,  there  are  other  means 
of  dealing  with  those  situations  rather  than 
this  act,  which  would  never  have  covered,  it 
under  any  circumstances  because  Mississauga 
is  ^n  organized  municipality. 

Basically  what  we  are  doing  here  is  taking 
awav  an  act  that  has  been  inequitable.  The 
railway  that  actually  is  paying  most  of  the 
$88,000  we  are  talking  about  is  the  Algoma 
Central  Railway,  which  happens  to  be  located 
on  lands  granted  by  the  province.  We  feel 
it  is  not  fair  that  they  should  continue  to 
pav.  If  there  is  a  fire  now  on  the  railway 
right  of  way,  and  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
it  was  the  railway's  fault,  then  they  would 
be  expected  to  pay  the  damages  for  the 
fighting  of  that  fire.  If  it  cannot  be  proved, 
of  course,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  general  rev- 
enue fund  which  is  buHt  up  by  the  provincial 
land  tax.  Basically,  that  is  all  there  really  is 
to  the  act.  I  think  that  answers  all  of  the 
questions  that  were  raised. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  third  reading. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

CREDIT  UNIONS  AND  CAISSES 

POPULAIRES 

STATUTE    LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  31,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Credit  Unions  and  Caisses  Populaires  Act, 


1976,  and  to  provide  additional  powers  in 
certain  other  Acts  with  respect  to  Credit 
Unions   and  Caisses  Populaires. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed'  to. 

On  sections  3  to  6,  inclusive: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  have 
one  comment.  Section  81(1)  of  the  Credit 
Unions  and  Caisses  Populaires  Act  provides 
that  no  credit  union  shall  accept  deposits  from 
persons  other  than  its  members,  and  I  take  it 
that  sections  3,  4,  5  and  6  authorize  certain 
insiurers,  certain  loan  corporations,  certain 
trust  corporations  and  certain  trustees  to  in- 
vest their  funds  by  way  of  deposit  in  term 
deposits  in  the  credit  unions  of  the  province. 

In  the  definitions  section  of  the  Credit 
Unions  and  Caisses  Populaires  Act,  in  which 
I  may  of  course  have  missed  some  particular 
point,  it  states  that  "a  member  means  a  person 
who  is  a  member  or  enrolled  as  a  member 
of  a  credit  union  under  this  act,  the  articles 
and  the  bylaws  of  the  credit  union  govemin'g 
membership." 

I  guess  my  question  simply  is,  is  there  a 
contradiction?  If  there  is  a  contradiction  ap- 
pearing to  me,  could  the  minister  resolve  my 
contradiction  for  me? 

Hon.  Mt.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  contradiction.  First  of  all,  a 
corporation  can  be  a  member  of  a  credit 
union.  What  we  are  doing  here  is  giving  the 
credit  union  the  opportunity  to  accept  certain 
kinds  of  deposits  that  previously  were  pre- 
cluded from  it  by  very  specific  acts  other 
than  the  Credit  Unions  and  Caisses  Populaires 
Act. 

The  honourable  member  will  recall  on 
second  reading  he  raised  the  point  about  the 
fact  that  under  the  Credit  Unions  and  Caisses 
Populaires  Act  a  credit  union  was  entitled 
to  provide  guaranteed  student  loans,  and  why 
was  it  necessary  to  amend  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  Act.  He  will  recall 
I  replied  that  while  it  was  in  the  Credit 
Unions  and  Caisses  Populaires  Act  that  they 
could  accept,  under  the  other  act  there  in- 
deed was  a  contradiction  because  that  loan 
could  not  be  provided  under  the  guarantees 
in  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
Act. 

5:10  p.m. 

In  this  case,  on  all  of  those  sections,  the 
particular  person  or  the  particular  corpora- 
tion will  become  a  member  of  the  credit 
union  as  a  prerequisite  of  depositing  that 
trust  account  or  that  trust  document.  It  doesn't 
provide  a  mechanism  for  control.  They  will 
have  one  voting  share  just  as  any  other  mem- 
ber. There  are  three  trust  companies  operat- 
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ing  in  the  province  owned  by  credit  unions. 
If  they  wish  to  put  some  of  their  funds  or 
their  trust  accounts  in  the  very  credit  unions 
that  own  them,  they  have  every  right  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  I  misunderstand  the  honourable 
member  but  I  fail  to  see  where  there  is  a 
contradiction  or  anything  other  than  what 
would  be  a  normal  business  procedure  with 
respect  to  the  Credit  Unions  and  Caisses 
Populaires  Act.  The  fact  is  that  the  amend- 
ments the  honourable  member  is  referring  to 
at  this  time  were  designed  to  open  up  a  new 
field  of  deposits,  a  new  field  of  account,  that 
the  credit  unions  or  caisses  populaires  could 
compete  for. 

As  I  said  last  week,  there  is  a  i)Otential— 
it  is  not  an  absolute  guarantee— to  provide 
them  with  the  opportunity.  I  am  very  con- 
fident this  will  expand  enormously  the  com- 
petition in  the  financial  community.  If  you 
want  new  business  you  have  to  motivate 
somebody  who  is  doing  business  with  some- 
body else  to  come  forward.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  want  in  the  financial  market- 
place, that  it  not  be  a  restricted  narrow  area, 
that,  within  the  definitions  of  responsibility, 
it  be  a  very  competitive  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  point 
has  nothing  to  db  with  the  purpose  of  the 
substance  or  the  intention  of  the  bill  with 
which  we  agreed  on  second  reading.  That 
wasn't  my  problem. 

'My  problem  is  a  very  simple  one:  Is  it 
going  to  improve  the  potential  capacity  of 
the  credit  unions?  I  find  it  passing  strange 
if  National  Trust  Company,  for  example,  is 
saying,  "My,  the  Legislature  has  just  passed 
this  amendment  and  we  will  now  take  some 
of  our  fundls  under  this  duly-authorized  in- 
vestment opportunity,  and  we  will  find  a 
credit  union  and  deposit  these  moneys  by 
way  of  term  deposits  with  that  credit 
union.**  So  it  goes  to  the  credit  union  and 
somebody  says,  "You  will  have  to  join  first." 
That  applies,  apparently,  to  each  real  estate 
or  business  broker  who  may  want  to  take 
advantage  of  it— each  trustee  under  the 
Trustee  Act,  or  each  loan  corporation  or 
each  trust  company. 

I  would  have  assumed  that  the  anomaly 
of  using  the  term  that  a  trust  company  may 
invest  its  funds  in  the  term  deposits  of  a 
credit  union  would  have  meant  in  a  very 
direct  way  that  you  would  have  carved  out 
an  exception  for  the  requirement  of  mem- 
bership so  you  do  not  clutter  up  the  mem- 
bership roles  of  a  credit  union  by  having 
them  make  a  note  on  their  books  that  the 
National   Trust   Company   is   a  credit  imion 


(member  or  that  A.  E.  LePage  Limited  is 
a  credit  tmion  member  or  such  and  such  an 
individual  who  is  a  trustee  is  a  member  of 
the  credit  union. 

I  can  realize  that  your  lawyers,  skilled  in 
in  the  devices  open  to  corporate  lawyers, 
would  have  derided  this  could  be  done. 
But  I  think  in  a  funny  way  it  is  a  minor 
inhibition  against  this  kind  of  investment 
being  made  by  these  kinds  of  organizations 
to  have  to  go  through  the  anomaly  of  be- 
coming a  member  when  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  day-to-day  business  world  of  the 
credit  union.  So,  as  I  say,  it  was  a  contradic- 
tion to  me  and  it  was  an  anomaly. 

That  was  the  only  point  I  wanted  to 
make  and  it  is  the  identical  point  on  sec- 
tions 3,  4,  5  and  6.  I  have  a  further  com- 
ment or  question  to  ask  of  the  minister 
under  section  7,  to  which  he  referred  very 
briefly. 

I  think,  in  case  anybody  is  looking  at  the 
record  of  this  debate,  we  should  point  out 
that  while  the  reference  is  to  only  section 
150(1)  of  the  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations 
Act,  which  of  course  refers  only  to  a  regis- 
tered loan  corporation,  nevertheless,  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section  153  of 
the  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act,  it  is 
made  available  to  a  trust  company  also  to 
participate  in  this  enlarged  investment  field. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  or 
not  the  credit  union  movement  and  the 
caisses  populaires  benefit  in  fact  over  a 
period  of  time  from  this  enlarged  invest- 
ment i)ower.  I  would  hope  there  might  be 
some  occasion  a  year  from  now,  in  the 
estimates  of  the  minister  or  his  successor, 
whoever  that  is,  when  we  could  ask  for 
that  kind  of  information  about  the  way  in 
which  this  has  contributed,  if  at  all,  to 
improving  the  liquidity  capacity  and  poten- 
tial of  the  credit  imion  movement  and  the 
caisses  populaires. 

Sections  3  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  7: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
question  is  simply  relating  to  a  section  of 
the  Credit  Unions  and  Caisses  Populaires  Act 
which  states  that  a  credit  union  may  make 
guaranteed  loans  imder  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Canada  Student 
Loans  Act,  the  Farm  Improvement  Loans 
Act  or  the  Fisheries  Improvement  Loans  Act, 
all  of  which  are  acts  of  the  federal  Parlia^ 
ment  of  Canada.  I  am  curious,  simply  by 
way  of  a  question,  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  correlative  amendment  required 
in  the  Credit  Unions  and  Caisses  Populaires 
Act  because  of  the  intention  to  permit  the 
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protposed  lamendments  to  the  Ministry  of 
Ck>lleges  and  Universities  Act,  allowing  the 
credit  unions  to  make  guaranteed  student 
loans— that  is,  loans,  as  I  understand  it, 
guaranteed  by  the  ministry  of  this  gov- 
ernment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  As  I  said  before,  s^ection 
84  of  the  Credit  Unions  and  Caisses  Popu- 
laires  Act  permitted  a  credit  union  to  make 
that  type  of  guaranteed  loan  under  the 
Canada  Student  Loans  Act,  but  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  Act  in  Ontario 
did  not  recognize  a  credit  union  for  that 
purpose.  It  had  the  traditional  line,  "a 
<jhartered  bank,"  and  therefore  we  had  to 
amend  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities Act  to  recognize  the  right  of  a  credit 
union,  as  well  as  a  bank,  to  make  student 
loans. 

The  honourable  member  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  Credit  Unions  and  Caisses  Popu- 
laires  Act  said,  "Yes,  you  tan  do  it,"  except 
that  the  only  place  it  could  be  done  was 
imder  the  auspicels  of  the  Ministry  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  and  that  act  said  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  had  to  be  obtained 
from  a  chartered  bank.  What  we're  doing  is 
amending  it  so  that  it  can  be  obtained  from 
a  chartered  bank  and/or  a  credit  union. 

What  has  been  happening  is  that  the  credit 
unions  'have  wanted  to  handle  this  business, 
the  Legislature  hais  recognized  that  they  are 
responsible  to  do  it  because  it  is  in  their 
act,  and  for  some  peculiar  reason,  until  I 
started  these  amendments  there  was  no  ini- 
tiative under  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  Act  to  permit  it. 
5:20  p.m. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Perhaps  Fm  not  being  as 
direct  as  I  should  be.  I  would  have  thought 
that  section  84  required  an  amendment 
wbich  would  read  somewhat  to  the  effect, 
"A  kiiredit  union  may  make  guaranteed  loans 
under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Canada  Student  Loans  Act  or  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  Act,  1972." 

I  would  have  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
amend  section  84  or  to  designate  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  Act  as  an  act 
by  regulation  which  would  permit  the  guar- 
antee to  be  given  by  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Let  me  try  again.  The  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  Act,  as  I  understand  it  from 
this  amendment,  will  be  able  to  guarantee 
loans  made  to  students  by  credit  unions.  It 


Avould  guarantee  the  return  of  the  principal 
and  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  loans 
made  by  credit  unions.  I  would,  therefore, 
have  assumed  that  section  84  would  have 
required  one  of  two  things:  either  an  amend- 
ment to  section  84  designating  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  Act,  1972,  of 
this  province  as  one  of  the  statutes  enumer- 
ated in  section  84,  or  it  would  be  done  by 
>way  of  regulation  because  the  Concluding 
words  of  section  84  state,  "and  such  other 
act  as  may  be  designated  by  the  regulations." 
Is  that  a  real  question  or  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  In  fairness,  I  think  it  is  a 
legitimate  question,  but  in  the  drafting  of 
these  amendments  it  wasn't  felt  we  really 
had  to  go  that  far.  What  really  happened  is 
when  the  Credit  Unions  and  Caisses  Popu- 
laires  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in 
1976  there  was  every  expectation  that,  fol- 
lowing proclamation,  other  ministries  with 
particular  statutes  would  individually  amend 
their  statutes  to  provide  what  we  are  doing 
in  this  bill. 

Piecemeal  that  began  to  happen.  The  Mu- 
nicipal Act  was  amended,  and  so  forth.  The 
municipalities  and  boards  of  education  could 
put  their  funds  into  credit  imions.  But  it  was 
the  feeling  at  this  time  that  we  should  go 
the  omnibus  route,  rather  than  have  a  bill 
a  session  for  four  or  five  years  with  all  of 
tihe  difficulties  and  time  constraints  there. 
Therefore,  we  are  amending  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  Act  to  say  those 
guaranteed  loans  can  be  provided  by  a  credit 
union. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  very  difficult 
to  do  it  by  regulation,  I  say  to  the  member. 
It  could  have  been  done  on  an  individual 
basis  had  Colleges  and  Universities  as  a 
ministry  moved  it.  But,  remember,  we  are 
moving  it  from  the  other  side.  We  have  spent 
most  of  the  winter  consulting  with  other  min- 
istries as  to  how  far  we  could  go  in  terms 
of  an  omnibus  type  of  procedure.  At  the  end, 
we  did. 

I  think  this  method  accomplishes  exactly 
what  the  honourable  member  wants.  It  may 
not  be  legally  as  clean  and  tidy  as  the  reme- 
dy or  benefit  he  suggests,  but  ia  the  interests 
of  accomplishing  the  intent  of  what  the  credit 
unions  wanted  and  what  the  Legislature  ob- 
viously wanted  four  years  ago,  we  thought 
this  was  the  most  expeditious  and  practical 
route  to  follow. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  leave 
a   question   for    the    minister   which   in   due 
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course  he  can  say  yes  or  no  to  after  the  act 
is  passed.  Does  it  require  a  regulation  to  be 
passed  under  section  84  designating  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  Act, 
1972,  as  an  act  that  may  be  designated  pur- 
suant to  that  section? 
Section  7  agreed  to. 


Sections  8  and  9  agreed  to. 
Bill  31  reported. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Drea,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  reported  one  bill 
v/ithout  amendment. 

Th2  House  adjourned  at  5:26  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  1188) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 


HIGH-SPEED  POLICE  CHASE 

118.  Mr.  Renwick:  Will  the  Solicitor 
General  table  in  the  assembly  the  report  of 
the  chief  of  police  6f  Metropolitan  Toronto 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Police  Com- 
mission of  the  high-speed  chase  that  occurred 
in  Riverdale  riding  on  Friday,  March  28, 
1980?  (Tabled  April  14,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  It  would  be  inappro- 
priate for  me  to  table  the  information  re- 
quested as  the  matter  is  before  the  courts. 

EDUCATION  STATISTICS 

36.  Mr.  Bounsall:  Will  the  Ministry  6f 
Education  table  for  each  school  board  in 
Ontario  for  1978,  1979,  1980,  using  interim 
and  estimate  figures  where  necessary:  1.  the 
average  daily  enrolment;  2.  per  pupil  gi^nt 
ceiling;  3.  x>er  pupil  expenditures;  4,  total 
expenditure;  5.  total  local  taxation;  6.  total 
provincial  assistance;  7.  rate  of  grant  on 
recognized  ordinary  expenditures;  8.  provin- 
cial contribution  as  ia  percentage  of  the  total 
local  school  board  expenditures;  9.  rate  of 
grant  for  Frenoh^language  instruction;  10. 
decline  or  increase  in  number  of  students 
from  previous  year;  11.  decline  or  increase 
in  number  of  full-time  equivalent  teachers 
from  previous  year;  12.  number  of  self-con- 
tained special  education  classes;  13.  number 
of  fuU-time  equivalent  teachers  of  special 
education  classes;  14.  number  of  heritage- 
language  classes;  15.  nimiber  of  students 
studying  heritage  languages;  16.  number  of 
pupils  whose  first  language  is  neither  English 
nor  French;  17.  number  of  self-contained 
classes  for  pupils  whose  first  language  is 
neither  Englis^h  nor  French;  18.  number  of 
full-time  equivalent  teachers  of  classes  for 
pupils  whose  first  language  is  neither  English 
nor  French?  Will  the  ministry  in  each  case 
also  provide  composite  figures  for  each  school 
region,  the  province,  the  separate  school 
system,  the  elementary  school  system  land  the 
secondary  school  system?  (Tabled  March  14, 
1980.) 

See  sessional  paper  76. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Available  data,  in 
resxx)nse  to  parts  1-9  of  this  question  can  be 
found  on  exhibit  1-9A.  The  1980  colimm  is 
blank  because  the  information  for  1980  has 
not  yet  been  received  from  school  boards. 
Also,   note   that   the   asterisk   in   item  seven 


reflects  the  fact  that  the  grants  formula  no- 
longer  is  based  on  a  rate  of  grant.  The  in- 
formation shown  is  the  effective  rate  of 
support.  - 

Part  10  (see  exhibits  10(a) (b)(c)(aa> 
(bb)(cc)):  Exhibit  10  details  school  enrol- 
ment by  board  for  the  period  1977,  1978  and 
1979  and  shows  the  percentage  change  in 
eim>lment  between  1978  and  1979.  Projected 
enrolments  for  September  1980  are  included 
for  those  boards  for  which  a  projection  is 
available.  The  projections  for  large  boards 
were  prepared  by  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  under  contract  with  the 
ministry.  The  Commission  on  Declining 
School  Enrolments  prepared  the  projections 
for  the  smaller  boards  located  in  northern 
Ontario. 

Part  11  (see  exhibits  11(a) (b)(c)(aa> 
(bb)(cc)):  Exhibits  ll(a)(b)(c)  show  full- 
time  equivalency  of  all  full-time  and  part- 
time  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  in  each 
school  board  for  the  school  years  1977,  1978 
and  1979.  Projections  are  not  available  for 
September  1980.  The  last  column  ^ows  the 
percentage  change  in  numbers  between  1978 
and  1979.  The  data  include  principals,  vice- 
principals  and  other  nonteaching  certificated 
staff  attached  to  the  schools  in  each  board. 

Part  12  (see  exhibits  12(a) (b)(c)(aa) 
( bb )  ( cc ) ) :  the  ministry  does  not  collect  in- 
formation on  the  niunber  of  self-contained 
special  education  classes  provided  by  dach 
school  board.  Exhibits  12(a)(b)(c)  show 
for  each  school  board,  for  1977,  1978,  and 
1979,  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
self-contained  classes.  These  data  are  ob- 
tained from  the  School  September  Report. 

Part  13  (see  exhibits  13(a)(b)(c)(ab) 
(cc)):  Exhibits  13(a)(b)(c)  show  for  1977, 
1978,  and  1979  the  full-time  equivalency  of 
all  teachers  of  self-contained  classes  for  ex- 
ceptional children.  The  totals  shown  do  not 
include  teachers  of  specific  programs  regard- 
ing "language  of  instruction  for  new  Cana- 
dians" or  resource  teachers  who  support  a 
program  or  any  other  organizational  structure 
for  the  delivery  of  special  education  programs 
and  services. 

Parts  14  and  15  (see  exhibits  14  and  15): 
Data  are  provided  for  the  school  year  1978- 
79.  School  boards  have  been  asked  to  submit 
comparable  informtation  for  the  school  year 
1979-80.  The  survey  is  in  progress  but  the 
final  results  have  not  yet  been  compiled. 

Parts  16  and  17:  The  ministry  has  no 
record  of  either  the  number  of  pupils  whose 
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first  language  is  neither  English  nor  French 
nor  the  number  of  self-contained  classes  for 
pupils  whose  first  language  is  neither  English 
nor  French. 

Part  18  (see  exhibits  18,  18A):  The  min- 
istry has  no  record  of  the  number  of  teachers 
•working  with  students  whose  first  language  is 
neither  English  nor  French.  The  June  board 
report  records  the  full-time  equivalency  of 
teachers  involved  in  providing  additional 
language  instruction  in  English  or  French 
for  pupils  whose  first  language  is  neither 
English  nor  French  in  order  that  they  may 
take  advantage  of  regular  instruction  in  the 
schools.  Exhibit  18  provides  the  infonnation 


for   1977,   1978,   and  1979  for  those  boards 
which  offer  this  instruction. 

In  response  to  the  request  for  composite 
figures,  the  educational  regions  were  reorgan- 
ized in  January  1978.  Therefore,  comparative 
data  by  region  are  available  for  1978  and 
1979.  Regioiial  and  provincial  distributions 
are  shown  with  each  item's  response  as  (aa), 
(bb)  and  (cc)  for  public,  Roman  Catholic 
separate,  and  secondary  respectively.  The 
addition  of  (ab)  to  an  exliibit  number  means 
that  the  information  is  not  available  for 
public  and  Roman  Catholic  separate  and  a 
total  elementary  figure  is  reported. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

ESTIMATES 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  message  from  the  Honourable  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  signed  by  her  own  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Pauline  M.  McGibbon,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  transmits  estimates  of 
certain  sums  required  for  the  services  of  the 
province  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1981,  and  recommends  them  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  Toronto,  April  29,  1980. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT  HEARINGS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  two- 
point  point  of  privilege,  on  which  I  would 
like  to  ask  for  a  ruling. 

First,  last  Friday,  in  answer  to  questions 
I  had  posed  with  relation  to  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  hearings  and  the  decision  of  the 
hearing  oflBcer  not  to  hear  any  representa- 
tions about  expanding  the  planning  area,  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  said  individuals  and 
groups  who  want  to  see  their  own  property 
in  the  Niagara  Escarpment  plan  can  volun- 
tarily do  that. 

In  fact,  the  previous  Wednesday,  the 
hearing  oflBcer  had  ruled,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  lawyers  from  the  Ministry  of  the 
Attorney  General,  that  the  Federation  of 
Ontario  Naturalists,  which  has  lands  outside 
of  the  proposed  planning  area  as  well  as 
inside  it,  could  not  make  representations 
concerning  their  desire  to  add  the  land  out- 
side the  proposed  area  of  the  plan  so  that 
those  lands  could  be  protected  by  the  plan. 

Second,  during  the  question  period  yester- 
day, the  Premier  stated:  "The  hearings  had 
been  established  to  allow  those  people  whose 
properties  are  being  aflFected  to  register  ob- 
jections." In  fact,  section  10(2)  of  the  Nia- 
gara Escarpment  Planning  and  Development 
Act  states  categorically,  "The  conmiission 
shall  appoint  one  or  more  hearing  oflScers 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  hearings 
within  the  Niagara  Escarpment  planning 
area  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  represen- 
tations respecting  the  contents  of  the  plan 
by  any  person  desiring  to  make  represen- 
tation." 


Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

Considering  the  obviously  incorrect  state- 
ments on  this  issue  by  the  Premier  in  the 
House  over  the  last  week  and  the  clear  con- 
tradictions between  what  the  Premier  said 
to  justify  his  government's  position,  as  well 
as  the  ruling  by  the  hearing  oflBcer  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  direction  contained  in  an 
act  passed  by  the  assembly  on  the  other,  it 
is  my  contention  that  the  privileges  of  this 
House  and  of  all  its  members  have  been 
violated,  and  I  ask  you  to  rule  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  seems  to  be  misconstruing 
what  the  privileges  of  a  member  of  this 
House  mean.  If  there  is  something  that  is 
going  on  in  this  House  where  the  privileges 
of  an  individual  member,  as  a  member  of 
this  House,  are  being  infringed  upon  or 
abrogated,  clearly  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  House,  tihrough  the  Speaker,  to  rule  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  is,  in  fact,  a  bona  fide 
point  of  privilege. 

I  fail  to  see  where  any  privileges  that  are 
normally  attached  to  being  a  member  of 
this  House,  by  virtue  of  being  a  member  of 
this  House,  have  been  infringed  upon  in 
any  way.  The  honourable  member  can  inter- 
pret the  various  acts  that  he  cites  in  his 
way.  Others  may  interpret  them  diflFerently. 
I  see  no  way  in  which  the  privileges  of  the 
member,  or  any  individual  member  of  this 
House,  are  being  infringed  upon  in  any  way, 
and  I  would  have  to  rule  that  it  is  not  a 
bona  fide  point  of  privilege. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

USE  OF  ASBESTOS  ON 
FIRE-STOP  FLAPS 

Hon.  Mi.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  1, 
I  took  as  notice  certain  questions  related 
to  the  use  of  asbestos  on  fire-stop  flaps.  Al- 
though subsequent  discussions  have  dealt 
with  some  of  the  questions  raised,  there 
are  certain  technical  matters  I  would  like  to 
comment  on. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  clarify  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  terminology  used 
in  the  questions.  The  Ontario  Building  Code 
does  not  require  asbestos  coverings  on  fire 
dampers.  However,  article  6.2.4.10  of  the 
Ontario  Building  Code  does  require  the  use 
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of  fire-stop  flaps,  which  are  covered  with 
asbestos  paper,  when  a  ceiling  is  part  of  a 
fire-rated  assembly  and  an  opening  to  ac- 
commodate an  air  duct  exceeds  20  square 
inohes.  This  does  not  make  the  use  of 
asbestos  pai>er  mandatory,  as  there  are  other 
dtesign  options  acceptable  under  the  build- 
ing code  which  do  not  require  the  use  of 
fire-stop  flaps. 

While  I  was  asked  questions  specific  to 
the  use  of  asbestos  paper  coverings  on  fire- 
stop  flaps,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
there  are  other  references  to  as-bestos  in  the 
code.  The  construction  industry  has  used 
asbestos  in  la  variety  of  forms  such  as  sheets, 
tile  and  boards.  In  those  uses,  the  asbestos 
fibres  are  held  in  place  by  a  cement  or 
binder. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  asbestos  used  on 
the  flaps  is  in  the  form  of  paper.  Although 
we  are  aware  of  the  concerns  about  asbestos 
paper  used  by  the  home  owner,  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  tests  that  have  been  conducted 
to  determine  the  magnitude  of  fibre  release 
under  normal  operating  conditions.  Therefore, 
we  have  retained  Dr.  John  L.  Sullivan,  of  the 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Resource 
Centre  at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
in  London,  to  conduct  tests  on  coated  and 
uncoated  asbestos  fire-stop  flaps.  I  expect  to 
have  the  results  within  the  next  week  or  so. 

We  would  normally  await  the  results  of 
'these  tests  on  fire-stop  flaps  and  the  comple- 
tion of  a  review  of  other  pertinent  information 
before  considering  taking  action.  However, 
the  use  of  asbestos  paper  on  fire-stop  flaps  is 
of  considerable  concern  to  my  ministry  and, 
therefore,  an  amendment  to  the  building  code 
will  be  introduced  immediately  to  repeal 
article  6.2.4.10.  This  action  will  not  reduce 
the  present  level  of  safety  in  bmldings.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize, 
there  are  other  design  options  allowed  by  the 
code  that  do  not  rely  on  fire-stop  flaps. 

At  a  meeting  last  week  of  the  provincial 
advisory  committee  of  the  associate  committee 
on  the  National  Building  Code,  the  revoca- 
tion of  article  6.2.4.10  was  agreed  to  by  all 
attending  members.  I  am  confident  that  the 
National  Building  Code,  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  provincial  building  codes,  will  be  amended 
as  soon  as  practicable.  I  want  to  assure  the 
members  that  in  view  of  our  responsibility  for 
the  Ontario  Building  Code  we  wfll  be  co- 
operating closely  with  the  recently  announced' 
commission  into  the  use  of  asbestos. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  might  have 
thanked  the  opposition  for  bringing  that  to 
his  attention. 


Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  member  gave  me  the 
wrong  data.  I  had  to  find  it  myself.  That  is 
what  I  said  the  first  time. 

I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that,  when  I  used  the  words  "amend- 
ment to  the  building  code,"  I  meant  it  is 
done  by  regulation  and  is  already  in  process. 
2:10  p.m. 

NONRESIDENT  OWNERSHIP 
OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAND 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  years  the  agricultural  community 
has  been  concerned  over  the  issue  of  foreign 
ownership.  Municipalities  and  individual 
farmers,  as  well  as  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Agriculture,  have  recorded  their  concerns 
on  this  issue  with  the  government  of  Ontario. 

In  response  to  these  concerns,  existing 
records  were  surveyed  in  1976,  1978  and 
again  in  1979,  when  I  became  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  foreign  nonresident  ownership.  It  was 
found  that  existing  legislation  and  records 
were  primarily  designed  for  taxation  purposes 
and  not  specifically  intended  to  record  the 
foreign  ownership  of  agricultural  land.  DiJBB- 
culty  is  encountered  in  determining  the  ex- 
tent of  foreign  ownership  as  it  is  not  con- 
solidated in  these  existing  records. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  sav  I  will  be 
introducing  a  bill  before  this  House  which 
will  require  registration  of  nonresident  in- 
terests in  agricultural  land  in  Ontario.  Once 
implemented,  this  bill  should  provide  the  gov- 
ernment with  a  central  source  of  data  from 
which  we  can  obtain  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
development  of  nonresident  ownership  of  our 
most  valuable  resource:  the  land  used  to  pro- 
duce our  daily  food. 

This  bfll  is  not  restricted  to  mere  owner- 
ship of  land  but  extends  to  cover  the  acquisi- 
tion of  interests  in  agricultural  land  or  con- 
trolling interests  in  companies  that  own  in- 
terests in  agricultural  land.  It  applies  to  per- 
sons who  are  not  ordinarily  residents  of 
Canada,  to  companies  controlled  by  such 
persons  and  to  residents  who  knowingly  ac- 
quire such  interests  on  behalf  of  nonresidents. 
It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  it  will  give  us 
a  more  complete  picture  than  we  have  been 
able  to  achieve  to  date. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  in 
connection  with  a  question  of  privilege  which 
the  member  for  Essex  South  (Mr.  Mancini) 
raised  last  Thursday.  On  April  24,  the  hon- 
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ourable  member  rose  on  a  point  of  personal 
privilege  regarding  the  answers  to  questions 
38  to  42  on  the  Order  Paper  which  concern 
my  ministry. 

The  actual  answers  to  the  questions  were 
prepared  by  the  due  date  of  April  1.  How- 
ever, they  were  not  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  two  reasons:  (1)  We  found  what 
appeared  to  be  an  error  in  the  revenue  figures 
and  required  additional  time  to  have  all  the 
figures  checked  to  ensure  that  they  were 
accurate;  and  (2)  I  did  not  wish  to  give  some 
individuals,  who  were  interested  in  tendering, 
an  advantage  because  of  being  in  possession 
of  information  contained  in  the  answers  to 
questions  38  and  39  but  which  did  not  appear 
in  the  tendering  prospectus. 

Some  25  persons  in  total  had!  expressed  an 
interest  in  tendering.  I  therefore  chose  not  to 
release  the  reply  until  after  the  tendering  date 
closure,  whidh  was  1:30  p.m.  on  April  18. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

SEATON  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  beg  your  indulgence,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller),  the  Minister  of 
Housing  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  and  assorted  other  ministers  might  be 
in  the  House  shortly.  Perhaps  the  acting  gov- 
ernment House  leader  could  let  us  know 
whether  that  is  true,  in  which  case  I  might 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to  ask  my 
questions  When  those  ministers  are  here.  I 
am  facing  a  father  empty  row;  I  see  11 
empty  seats  in  that  section  of  the  cabinet 
alone. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  we  have  that  permission 
from  the  House? 

Some  hon.  members:  Agreed. 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  not  xmanimous 
agreement. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  suppose  I  can  w^ste  the 
time  of  the  House  and  ask  them  of  the 
acting  government  House  leader. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
member  for  Huron-Middlesex  (Mr.  Riddell) 
inasmuch  as  his  initiative  finally  has  been 
greeted  with  a  bill  from  the  government. 

I  will  ask  the  Deputy  (Mr.  Welch),  who 
is  the  government  acting  House  leader  if  he 
would  be  good  enough  to  look  into  the 
following  matters. 

The  first  question  should  go  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Housing.  Is  the  Deputy  Premier  able 
to  explain  to  this  House  what  the  Minister 


of  Housing  meant  on  March  24  when  he 
said  he  was  going  to  delay  the  construction 
of  Seaton  because  of  prevailing  economic 
conditions?  He  then  described  conditions, 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  as  "knowing  when 
to  cut  your  losses"  and  "not  being  foolish 
enough  to  extend  them."  Why  then  did  the 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Housing  tell 
the  Durham'  regional  council  that  housing 
construction  at  Selaton  will  start  in  1984? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
very  hai>py  to  take  that  question  as  notice 
for  the  Minister  of  Housing. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  One  has  to  wonder  why  we 
even  bother  showing  up  if  the  cabinet  isn't 
going  to  be  here. 

Will  the  minister  make  sure  that  his  col- 
league, when  he  does  report  to  this  House, 
will  also  report  on  how  much  money  is  being 
spent  on  Seaton  this  year  and  what  it  is 
being  spent  for,  in  addition  to  the  money 
that  has  already  been  spent?  Could  he  ex- 
plain why  it  is  that  the  bureaucrats  seem  so 
determined  to  proceed  with  that  North 
Pickering  project  even  though  a  consultant's 
report  has  shovm  there  is  sufficient  serviced 
land  in  Durham  for  residential  purposes  for 
the  next  14  years  and  enough  serviced  in- 
dustrial land  for  the  next  50  years?  Why 
are  they  proceeding  with  something  as 
ridiculous  and  as  ill-fated  as  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  vdll  draw 
the  questions  raised  by  way  of  supplemen- 
tary questions  to  the  minister's  attention  ais 
well. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  gov- 
ernment has  changed  the  name  of  its  project 
three  times  in  the  last  eight  years  and  the 
government's  position  on  the  project  has 
(changed  three  times  in  the  last  three  months, 
will  the  minister  give  us  the  Tuesday  gov- 
ernment position  on  whether  it  will  or  wiU 
not  go  ahead  with  the  Seaton  project? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  in- 
clude that  in  my  conversation  with  tlie 
minister.  There  is  one  thing  the  member 
can  be  sure  of:  it  vdll  not  be  called 
Breaugh. 

AID  TO  PENSIONERS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  direct  my 
second  question  to  the  Premier.  Does  he 
recall  that  in  1973  his  government  presented 
a  budget  introducing  the  pensioner  tax  credit, 
a  tax  credit  removed  by  diis  year's  budget  in 
favour  of  the  augmented  property  tax  credit 
system?  Does  he  recall  in  1973  that  the  pen- 
sioner tax  credit  was  introduced  to  substitute 
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those  tax  credits  for  What  were  then  supple- 
mentary grants  to  needy  pensioners,  given 
out  in  $50  and  $100  grants? 

Since  the  pensioner  tax  credit  was  designed 
for  the  most  needy  among  our  pensioners, 
and  since  that  is  precisely  what  the  govern- 
ment has  decided  to  cut  in  order  to  increase 
the  property  tax  credit  portion  of  its  pro- 
gram, can  the  Premier  explain  the  Treasurer's 
statement  in  the  Sunday  Star  in  which  he 
said  that  the  people  losing  the  pensioner  tax 
credit  are  "in  the  economic  position  where 
they  can  aflFord  the  cut"?  What  is  the  average 
income  of  the  people  w'ho  will  be  losing  the 
pensioner  tax  credit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treas- 
urer was  here  yesterday,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  been  delighted  to  have  answered 
that  question  if  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
had  been  here  yesterday.  I  would  suggest  he 
might  wish  to  raise  this  with  the  Treasurer 
v/hen  he  is  here,  I  expect  on  Thursday. 

I  recall  the  program  being  introduced.  We 
as  a  government  have  introduced  a  variety  of 
programs  to  assist  senior  citizens  over  the 
years.  The  most  recent  program  has  been 
widely  accepted  and  enthusiastically  endbrsed 
and  supported  by  the  majority  of  people,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Since  the  pensioner  tax  credit 
was  originally  introduced  for  the  neediest  of 
pensioners,  and  since  these  are  the  very 
people  who  will  be  losing  out  in  this  other- 
wise more  generous  system  which  the  Premier 
and  Treasurer  are  introducing,  would  the 
Premier  agree  that  his  program  would  be  a 
lot  better  if,  instead  of  introdticing  it  exactly 
as  presented  in  the  budget,  it  were  intro- 
duced with  a  change  in  it  which  allowed 
those  people  who  might  benefit  by  the 
previous  year's  way  of  calculating  it?  In  other 
words,  why  does  he  not  bring  in  this  widely 
heralded  property  tax  credit  system  in  such 
a  way  that  nobody  gets  less  than  he  would 
have  got  under  the  last  system? 
2:20  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  can  dtebate  this  at 
the  time  of  the  discussion  of  the  bill,  although 
I  have  to  extend  this  observation.  If  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  his  way,  we  will 
not  get  an  opportunity  to  debate  the  bill,  and 
the  pensioners  in  this  province  are  going  to 
be  the  victims  of  the  sort  of  approach  he 
wants  to  take  on  Thursday  night. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Premier 
says  that  only  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
is  opposed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
one  more  name,   that  of  my  mother-in-law. 


who  will  be  $119  worse  oflF  next  year  than 
this  year— I  can  give  him  this  specific  case 
and  I  can  send  the  income  tax  form  to  him— 
would  he  reconsider,  as  there  are  some  who 
are  going  to  be  worse  off,  and  take  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition's  advice  to  see  that 
pensioners  can  use  either  one  scheme  or  the 
other  next  year,  rather  than  being  penalized 
by  using  the  new  scheme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  apart  from 
his  political  affiliation  and  the  "odd  problems 
tihat  he  creates  with  escarpments  and  other 
matters,  I  have  some  respect  for  the  very 
distinguished  member  for  Grey.  I  cannot 
visualize  'him,  being  the  kind  of  person  he 
is,  seeing  his  mother-in-law  in  any  disad- 
vantaged position.  If  we  cannot  find  some 
way  to  solve  it,  he  personally  will  look  after 
it  himself. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
Premier  not  understand  that  he  could  solve 
the  problem  very  simply  by  directing  the 
Treasurer  to  ensure  that  no  one  will  receive 
less  this  year  under  the  new  program? 
Would  he  listen  to  the  suggestion  by  my 
colleague  the  member  for  Downsview  (Mr. 
Di  Santo)  to  get  rid  of  the  exclusion  factor 
caused  by  the  reference  to  old  age  security? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
a  lot  of  problems  we  could  solve  if  we  had 
the  wherewitihal  to  do  so.  I  understand  what 
the  honourable  member  is  saying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  great  flexibility  with 
w'hich  you  run  this  House,  now  that  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  here  today— he 
was  not  here  yesterday— and  as  the  Treasurer 
is  also  now  here,  perhaps  he  would  like  to 
have  a  supplementary  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  S.  Shiith:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the 
Treasurer  explain,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
1973- 

Interjection. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:   Perhaps  I  could  put  it  to 

him  in  my  words,  and  then  he  could  answer 

it  either  way:  the  Premier's  way  or  my  way. 
Hon.    Mr.    Davis:    Mr.    Speaker,    on    that 

point  of  order:  It  would  be  the  first  time- 
Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  point  of  order. 
Mr.   S.  Smith:   There  was  not  a  point  of 

order;   it  was   a  suggestion.   My,   my,  we're 

getting  touchy  today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  put  the  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
Treasurer  explain  his  statement  in  the  Sun- 
day Star  that  the  people  who  are  losing  the 
pensioner  tax  credit  are  the  people  who  "are 
in  an  economic  position  where  they  can 
afford  the  cut"?  Would  the  Treasurer  tell  us 
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the  average  taxable  income  of  those  people 
who  will  be  losing  out  as  a  consequence  of 
the  new  system? 

Does  tfie  Treasurer  not  recall  that  the 
pensioner  tax  credit  was  introduced  in  1973 
to  supplant  grants  to  the  neediest  pensioners 
at  the  time  and,  therefore,  is  aimed  at  those 
who  are  particularly  needy?  What  is  the 
income  of  those  who  are  going  to  lose  out, 
and  why  not  change  it  so  that  nobody  loses? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously 
when  tlhe  Liberal  Party's  response  to  the 
budget  was  made  yesterday  they  chose  a 
number  of  examples^and  I  do  not  even 
blame  them  for  it— which  showed  the  kind 
of  case  where  somebody  could  potentially 
lose.  We  did  not  try  to  hide  those  facts. 

What  they  forgot,  though,  was  how  many 
people  were  doing  very  well.  Later  on  I 
will  read  the  kinds  of  increases  those  people 
who  have  to  depend  upon  income  supple- 
ments are  getting. 

The  key  thing  is  this:  we  had  in  the  past 
a  fairly  broad-brush  program;  now  we  have 
a  very  specific  program,  one  aimed  at  help- 
ing to  pay  up  to  $500  a  year  of  tax.  If  they 
are  also  one  of  those  unfortunate  people 
who  have  virtually  no  income  of  their  own, 
we  have,  along  with  the  federal  government, 
enriched  their  income  very  handsomely.  In 
fact,  I  believe  they  can  get  as  much  as 
$660  a  year  or  more  in  the  family  through 
income  supplements. 

They  would  have  to  have  more  than 
$10,500  a  year  family  income  before  they 
could  possibly  be  in  the  category  of  being 
a  loser.  That's  the  point  at  which  the  guar- 
anteed annual  income  supplement  payment 
cuts  out. 

I  can  show  the  members  graphs  of  the 
area  of  loss  on  the  property  tax  part  only; 
that  was  the  part  they  were  dealing  with 
mostly  in  their  examples.  In  turn,  we  have 
enriched  those  people  who  had  virtually  no 
other  income  so  they  would  have  at  least 
$10,500  a  year  in  family  income.  That,  I 
think  they  would  have  to  agree,  is  desirable. 

All  programs  should  be  aimed  at  helping 
those  most  in  need.  If  the  property  tax  is 
$100  for  one  house  and  $500  for  another 
house,  it  does  not  in  any  way  mean  that  the 
person  paying  $500  can  aJBFord  it  any  more 
than  the  person  paying  $100  because,  once 
that  money  is  gone,  they  still  have  the  basic 
costs  of  Irving  to  provide  for;  so  we  cover 
100  per  cent  of  the  tax  and  leave  them  in  an 
equivalent  position  to  start  with.  Then,  if 
they  need  income  supplements,  we  give  them 
income  supplements  so  they  will  have  enough 
money  for  those  basic  needs  and  we  in- 
crease tihose  low-level  incomes  so  they  will. 


Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
Treasurer  not  understand  that  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  is  still  being  faced  by 
single  pensioners?  Why  does  he  not  amend 
the  guaranteed  annual  income  supplement 
floor  so  that  it  at  least  meets  the  level  of  the 
Statistics  Canada  poverty  line  of  $5,320  a 
year?  That  would  solve  most  of  the  problems. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  figure  in  front  of  me.  Let  me 
see  if  I  can  find  it  here.  I  think  the  total 
guaranteed  income  comes  to  $5,088  right 
now.  If  the  member  checks,  I  think  he  will 
find  that,  subject  to  the  next  adjustment  for 
the  federal  government's  basic  program,  the 
sum  total— and  I  stand  to  be  corrected-of 
guaranteed  annual  income  supplement  and 
old  age  supplement  will  come  to  $5,088  for 
a  single  person.  That's  the  figure  I  have,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  have  it  verified  rather  than 
claim  my  notes  are  exact. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  recognize 
that  some  people  will  be  getting  more,  and 
we  welcome  that.  The  Treasurer  has  admitted 
there  are  a  number  of  people  wbo,  consider- 
ing all  of  his  programs,  will'  be  getting  less 
in  total.  Would  he  be  prepared  to  entertain 
an  amendment  to  his  legislation  so  that  no 
person  in  this  province  will  receive  less  under 
his  new  scheme  than  he  received  under  the 
old  scheme? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  go  through 
that  when  the  legislation  is  debated  in  about 
two  or  three  weeks.  I  would  say  that  I  and 
this  government  have  been  criticized  very 
often  in  the  past  for  not  targeting  on  those 
who  are  in  need.  We  broke  the  program  into 
components.  We  believe  it  is  doing  a  more 
effective  job.  Surely  that  is  something  the 
honourable  member  can  afford  to  support  too 
and  is  more  important  than  the  one  we  had 
before. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  MINISTERS 
IN  HOUSE 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  point 
of  order  having  to  do  with  the  attendance  of 
the  ministers  in  the  House.  When  the  ques- 
tion period  first  started,  there  were  very  few 
ministers  in  the  House.  Then,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  my  leader's  questions,  the  minis- 
ters started  to  come  in.  We  all  know  the 
question  period  now  is  being  televised. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  a  point  of  order, 
and  I  thought  the  chair  was  very  flexible 
in  allowing  tiie  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
various  members  to  question  the  Treasurer 
when  he  did  arrive. 
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2:30  p.m. 


AID  TO  CHRYSLER 


Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Premier  about  the  government's 
proposed  assistance  package  to  Chrysler  of 
Canada.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Congress  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  and  debate  the  American  government's 
assistance  package  for  Chrysler  in  the  United 
States,  will  the  Premier  undertake,  before 
the  deal  between  Ontario  and  Chrysler 
Canada  is  finalized,  to  ensure  that  deal  will 
be  tabled  in  the  Legislature  for  public  study 
and  debate  so  that  we  can  quickly  look  at 
the  terms?  We  then  would  be  able  to  see  we 
were  getting  a  fair  deal  and  ensure  that  we 
wouldn't  get  another  kind  of  deal  like  we 
got  with  Ford. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really 
cannot  give  the  honourable  member  that 
undertaking.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that, 
whatever  determination  is  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  and  the  government  of 
this  province,  the  terms  will  be  made  public 
and  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it 
here  in  this  House. 

We  are  not  the  only  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment; so  I  cannot  give  an  undertaking  that 
it  will  be  tabled  here  and  debated  before  it 
is  communicated  to  Chrysler  Canada  or 
whomever.   I  cannot  give  that  undertaking. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  Ontario's  failure 
to  defend  the  interests  of  workers  and  people 
in  this  province  in  the  case  of  the  Ford  deal 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
largest  single  manufacturing  investment  ever 
made  by  the  Ontario  government,  why  can- 
not the  Premier  undertake  to  ensure  that  this 
House  has  a  chance  to  look  at  and  debate 
that  assistance  package  before  it  is  a  signed 
commitment?  Why  is  he  trying  to  give  us  a 
deal  to  which  there  will  be  no  input  at  all 
before  it  is  signed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  trying  to  give 
the  honourable  member  anything.  I  ques- 
tion first  whether  it  is  the  largest  single  deal; 
I  would  doubt  that.  Secondly— 

Mr.  Peterson:   Second  after  Minaki. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  doesn't  like 
what  we  are  doing  in  Minaki.  I  have  to  tell 
the  member  for  London  Centre- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  It's  a  w'hite  elephant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member's  brother 
likes  it.  He  encouraged  them.  That's  why 
that  party  won't  get  a  seat  north  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  heard  nothing  offi- 
cially about  Minaki. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  wasn't;  you  are 
quite  right.  The  Speaker  likes  Mindci.  That 
is  unfair,  Mr.  Speaker;  I  wouldn't  put  words 
in'  your  mouth. 

I  would  only  say  to  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  that  it  is  just  not  possible 
to  table  here  in  advance  whatever  arrange- 
ments may  be  concluded  with  Chrysler 
Canada.  If  he  wants  to  raise  objections 
afterwards,  if  he  wants  to  say  that  whatever 
is  decided  is  wrong,  I  understand  that.  That 
is  part  of  the  process.  But  I  just  cannot  say 
that  tJhe  agreement,  if  there  is  one,  will  be 
debated  here  prior  to  there  being  some  de- 
gree of  finality. 

It  is  important  that  we  understand,  and 
I  hope  some  of  the  honourable  members 
understand,  that  as  a  government  we  are 
trying  to  find  a  way,  in  conjunction  with 
the  government  of  Canada,  to  be  of  some 
assistance.  If  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  taking  the  position  that  we 
sihould  not  be  discussing  anything  with 
Chrysler,  that  we  should  not  be  supjxjrtive, 
then  I  wish  he  would  get  up  and  say  so. 
That  is  not  what  his  members  have  said  and 
it  is  not  what  they  are  saying  when  they 
are  back  in  Windsor.  We  are  trying  to  help, 
and  I  or  the  minister  will  disclose  it  when- 
ever we  are  able  to  do  so.  But  we  cannot  do 
it  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
Premier  assure  us  that  Ontario's  involvement 
will  be  on  a  formula  set  by  the  government 
with  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and  that  we 
will  also  be  assured  our  fair  share  of  re- 
search, development  and  jobs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  being  critical, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  honourable  member 
asked  exactly  that  same  question  yesterday. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  didn't  ask  tJhat  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  he  did;  the  wording 
was  exactly  the  siame,  and  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman)  gave 
the  answer.  That  is  the  second  part  of  the 
question. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no.  Tke  member 
asked  the  minister  about  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  minister  told  the  member 
specifically  the  answer  to  exactly  the  same 
question. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  was  the  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  should  read 
Hansard.  If  he  had  been  listening,  he  would 
remember. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  thought  the  Premier  didn't 
remember. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  remember.  On  the 
first  part  of  the  question,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  there  is  not  a  for- 
mula for  situations  of  this  kind.  It  is  a 
question  of  negotiating  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible to  find  the  best  possible  results.  We 
are  not  married  to  or  committed  to  any 
specific  formula. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Premier  or  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism,  whichever  one  wants  to  answer 
it,  if  he  can  confirm  the  story  that  was  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  today,  that  the  basic  deal 
the  federal  government  has  struck  with 
Chrysler  deals  only  with  the  van  plant,  and 
that  we  will'  have  to  continue  to  operate 
v/ith  the  production  of  large  cars  in  Windsor; 
and  large  engines,  although  we  are  not  pro- 
ducing any  engines  right  now. 

Will  the  Premier  or  the  minister  go  on 
record,  as  we  would  like  to  do  today,  saying 
that  if  that  is  the  deal,  we  are  totally  opposed 
and  will  not  support  that  type  of  a  deal  with 
Chrysler  Corporation,  because  it  does  not 
provide  for  long-term  jobs  in  the  total 
Chrysler  production  in  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  complexities  in  this  issue  which  I  have 
a  feeling— I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  talk 
to  the  minister  since  noon— are  still  in  the 
process  of  discussion.  As  I  said  to  the  honour- 
able member's  leader,  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion at  this  moment  to  table  anything  or  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions;  I  think  they 
are  very  fair,  but  we  cannot  answer  them  at 
this  moment. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Premier 
talked  with  great  weight  about  his  formula, 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  $100  million  or 
$60  million,  to  Ford  or  Chrysler,  or  whatever. 
What  is  his  formula  when  Owen  Sound  is 
getting  a  $60-million  Canadian  Pittsburgh 
Industries  plant,  and  we  needed  $1  million 
to  offset  the  freight  factor,  and  he  wouldn't 
give  us  a  five-cent  piece.  What  is  his  formula 
there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  our  formula 
related  to  the  policy  of  the  member's  party 
and  his  leader's  policy  probably  is  that  we 
should  not  be  giving  people  like  that  any 
money. 

HIGH-SPEED  POLICE  CHASE 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice 
arising  out  of  the  high-speed  chase  in  my 
riding  of  Ottawa  Centre  on  Sunday,  which 
had  a  Quebec  police  cruiser  crossing  the 
border  from  Gatineau  and  an  officer  firing  a 


shot  at  a  suspect  in  a  domestic  dispute.  The 
suspect  finally  was  arrested  by  the  Ottawa 
police,  who  had  been  informed  by  radio  when 
the  suspect  crossed  over  into  Ontario  from 
Quebec. 

Could  the  minister  say  what  steps  the  gov- 
ernment intends  to  take  to  ensure  that  this 
kind  of  incident  does  not  happen  again, 
where  policemen  from  another  jurisdiction 
are  using  their  firearms  in  Ontario  or  en- 
gaging in  high-speed  chases  in  builtup  areas 
rather  than  leaving  the  apprehension  of  sus- 
pets  to  Ontario  or  local  police  forces  in  this 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
the  Solicitor  General  is  most  concerned  and 
most  interested  in  it  and  intends  to  make 
some  comment  about  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
redirect  the  question  to  the  Solicitor  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  heard  most  of  the  question  on  the  way  in.  I 
have  had  only  a  brief  report.  I  have  to  say 
I  am  very  concerned  about  the  incident,  and 
I  have  asked  the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
to  give  me  a  full  report.  As  soon  as  I  have 
that,  I  will  share  it  with  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  and  other  members 
of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  concern  the 
minister  expresses,  can  he  explain  why  there 
has  been  apparently  no  action  taken  follow- 
ing a  similar  incident  last  fall  when  a  police 
constable  from  the  city  of  Hull  also  was  in- 
volved on  the  Ontario  side  of  the  border  in 
similar  circumstances?  If  the  government  is 
concerned  over  this  particular  incident,  why 
did  it  not  act  the  last  time?  What  steps  will 
the  government  take  to  ensure  we  do  not 
have  the  difficulties  created  by  police  forces 
of  another  jurisdiction  crossing  into  Ontario 
and  discharging  firearms? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  It  is  not  accurate  to 
say  that  no  action  was  taken  last  time.  I 
think  I  recall  the  incident  to  which  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  is  referring  and, 
as  I  recall,  we  expressed  concern. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Concern? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No,  we  did  not  go 
to  war  with  the  Quebec  police,  if  that  is 
what  the  member  for  St.  George  is  suggest- 
ing. We  certainly  indicated  to  them  in  very 
strong  terms  how  we  thought  the  matter 
should  have  been  handled  in  a  different  way. 
Obviously  a  certain  amount  of  co-operation 
is  required  between  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies on  both  sides  of  the  border.  I  will  find 
out  the  details  with  respect  to  that,  but 
certainly    the    Quebec    police    officials    were 
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told  very  precisely  that  we  thought  that  mat- 
ter had  been  mishandled  as  far  as  the  Quebec 
police  force  was  concerned. 

2:40  p.m. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
suspect  in  the  case  last  fall  was  involved  in 
a  case  concerning  property  damage,  and  the 
suapect  in  this  particular  case,  Luc  Savard, 
was  involved  in  a  domestic  dispute,  would 
the  Solicitor  General  make  it  very  clear  to 
the  autlhorities  in  Quebec  that  we  in  this 
province  do  not  think  that  suspects  in  such 
cases  should  be  shot  at  with  firearms,  that 
we  have  dijfferent  means  of  apprehending 
them  in  this  province,  and  would  they  please 
keep  their  firearms  at  home  and  let  these 
cases  be  resolved  by  our  forces  on  this  side? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  When  it  comes  to 
the  involvement  of  the  police  in  domestic 
disputes,  I  think  the  member  for  St.  George 
might  have  a  different  view  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  police  should  get  involved.  Not- 
withstanding that,  I  am  obviously  awaiting 
a  full  report.  I  am  not  able  to  comment  one 
way  or  the  other  as  to  all  the  facts  that 
have  been  related  to  me  by  the  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party.  Obviously  I 
share  his  concern,  land  I  will  report  back  to 
the  Legislature. 

SUDBURY  TEACHERS'  STRIKE 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Speaker.  Given 
the  minister's  comment  of  a  week  ago  yes- 
terday—I quote,  "I  am  rapidly  running  short 
of  patience  with  the  parties  in  this  negotia- 
tion, and  I  have  established  a  specific  date 
within  my  mind  beyond  which  I  will  brook 
no  continuation  of  this  present  impasse"— 
and  since  the  Sudbury  strike  now  is  in  day 
53,  has  that  date,  in  her  mind,  yet  been 
reached?  What  is  the  present  state  of  nego- 
tiations? Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  No,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  not  been  reached.  I  had  a  meeting 
this  morning  v^dth  the  students  from  the 
Sudbury  region,  who  expressed  their  concern 
about  the  state  of  their  educational  program. 
I  tried  to  reassure  them  that  a  great  deal  of 
activity  had  been  going  on,  relatively 
quietly,  because  usually  that  kind  of  quiet 
pressure  and  quiet  activity  is  more  likely  to 
produce  a  settlement  than  noisy  stands  and 
specifically  rigid  positions  which  cannot  be 
modified. 

I  am  aware,  although  I  have  not  discussed 
it  with  either  party  this  morning,  tjhat  there 
was  a  meeting  last  night  of  the  Sudbury 
Board  "of  Education.  I  am  aware  that  certain 


discussions  have  gone  on  vdthin  the  last  24 
hours.  I  shall  be  reporting  to  the  House  later. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  understand  from  some  of 
the  students  that,  given  the  provision  within 
HSl  for  independent  study,  which  requires 
the  school  to  provide  examination  possibilities 
for  the  students,  those  very  students  who  are 
engaged  in  an  independent  study  program  are 
encountering  diflSculty  in  relation  to  having 
someone  provide  the  necessary  exams.  Has 
the  Ministry  of  Education  given  any  direction 
to  the  Sudbury  Board  of  Education  or  to  the 
principals  in  Sudbury,  or  to  anyone,  that  the 
provision  for  independent  study  is  a  legitimate 
one  and  must  be  upheld? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  There  have  been 
discussions  about  this  between  oflBcials  of  my 
ministry  and  representatives  within  the  Sud- 
bury area.  We  are  attempting  to  find  a  route 
to  the  solution  of  that  problem. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  minis- 
ter not  agree  that,  since  the  two  sides  are  both 
talking,  threatening  back-to-work  legislation 
at  this  time  would  be  an  impediment  to  a 
negotiated  settlement? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  in 
fact  there  is  some  dialogue  between  the  two 
sides— and  I  am  not  entirely  sure  of  that  at 
this  point;  there  is  a  rumour  that  might  hap- 
pen—the announcement  of  a  legislated  settle- 
ment would  not  be  an  impediment.  It  would 
be  a  total  prohibition  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  House 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  special 
legislation  next  week  because  of  our  national 
unity  debate,  would  the  minister  not  think— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Is  the  member  going  to  be 
here  next  week? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  will  be  here.  We  are  going  to 
be  talking  about  national  unity.  Would  the 
minister  not  think  it  appropriate  for  her  to 
consider  action  this  week?  Or  is  s'he  in  some 
measure  deterred  by  the  threat  of  the  Ontario 
Secondary  School  Teachers'  Federation  to 
call  a  province-wide  walkout  on  Thursday? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  in  any  way  deterred  by  that  threat.  The 
suggestion  is  interesting.  I  will  consider  it. 

SPECIAL  TAX  ON  CRUDE  OIL 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Energy.  Can  the 
minister  inform  the  House  whether  the  pro- 
posal for  a  federal  wholesale  tax  on  each 
barrel  of  Canadian-produced  oil  was  one  of 
the  items  he  discussed  in  his  recent  meetings 
with  the  federal  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines 
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and  Resources?  If  so,  did  he  indicate  to  the 
federal  minister  whether  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment is  in  favour  of  the  federal  wholesale  tax 
approach? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  not 
discuss  that  with  the  federal  minister  at  the 
time  of  my  meetings  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Does  the  minister  expect  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  thrash  through  this 
proposal  with  his  federal  counterpart?  Does 
he  consider  it  an  important  change  in  the 
federal  government's  outlook?  How  does  the 
government  look  upon  this  kind  of  approach? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Perhaps  it  is  early  to  be 
commenting  on  such  a  question.  If  the  hon- 
ourable member  is  making  some  reference  to 
the  article  that  appeared  in  this  morning's 
paper,  I  take  that  as  a  speculative  piece.  I 
have  no  information  that  would  indicate  to  me 
that  this  is  the  oflficial  position  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  at  this  time.  Indeed,  I  would 
rather  wait  until  such  time  as  we  have  some 
indication  from  them  as  to  what  their  pricing 
policy  might  be. 

MUNICIPAL  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Revenue. 
Is  the  minister  aware  that  many  Ontario 
municipalities  have  been  required  to  complete 
substantial  additions  to  their  water  pollution 
control  plants  at  the  explicit  instructions  of 
the  government  of  Ontario?  Is  he  aware  that 
the  amount  of  provincial  sales  tax  that  has 
been  collected  on  the  purchase  of  materials 
and  equipment  in  the  construction  of  these 
plants  is  quite  substantial?  Will  the  minister 
consider  the  return  of  such  sales  tax  upon 
presentation  of  receipts  by  municipalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
act  municipalities  are  entitled  to  buy  sales- 
tax  free  for  that  type  of  a  situation.  I  certain- 
ly would  consider  it. 

GENERAL  BAKERIES 
PLANT  SHUTDOWN 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Premier,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie),  regarding 
the  announcement  today  by  General'  Bakeries 
Limited  that  on  June  27  they  will  shut  down 
Hamilton's  last  major  bakery,  which  is  cur- 
rently employing  205  people  in  my  riding. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  corporate 
rationale  issued  today  was  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  their  operation  and  therefore 
the  profitability  of  the  corporation,  does  the 


Premier  not  consider  it  at  least  outrageous 
that  this  very  company  showed  a  profit  in- 
crease in  the  last  nine  months  of  1979  of 
3,390  per  cent  over  1978?  I  would  ask  the 
Premier,  should  not  the  workers  be  allowed 
to  share  in  this  remarkable  wealth  by  the 
company  being  obliged  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  all  those  workers  at  the  Sanford 
Avenue  plant  until  such  time  as  they  are  re- 
employed elsewhere? 

Mr.  Worton:  They  are  in  the  dough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  is  the  member  from 
the  Guelph  area  saying?  I  understand  he 
knows  a  bit  about  bakeries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  familiar  with  the  facts 
only  as  they  have  been  recited  by  the  hon- 
ourable member.  I  do  not  dispute  them.  I 
will  discuss  this  with  the  Minister  of  Labour 
and  have  an  answer  for  the  member  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  While  the  Premier  is 
discussing  those  specifics  with  his  Minister 
of  Labour,  does  he  not  think,  given  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  layoflFs  that  we  are  seeing 
in  Ontario  nowadays— of  which  I  admit  this 
is  only  one  example  which  specifically  con- 
cerns me— that  the  time  is  more  than  over- 
due for  the  government  to  take  a  look  at  our 
labour  laws  in  regard  to  these  kinds  of  shut- 
downs and  closures  so  that  workers  can  be 
eflFectively  protected  and  we  can  treat  them 
with  at  least  a  modicum  of  human  decency, 
because  the  people  at  this  plant  and  other 
plants  are  not  being  treated  that  way  in 
Ontario  right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  say  that  our  laws 
represent  perfection.  I  have  never  claimed 
that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  an  understatement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say,  compared 
to  most  other  jurisdictions,  the  time  and 
notice  required  et  cetera  compare  relatively 
favourably  wdth  just  about  any  other  jurisdic- 
tion I  know.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  suggest  for  a 
moment  it  represents  perfection  but  it  is  some 
degree  of  protection  for  the  working  people. 

2:50  p.m. 

VINYL  LINERS  IN  WATERMAINS 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Health.  In  view  of 
the  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times, 
which  says  that  the  water  supply  in  more 
than  200  communities  in  New  England  may 
be  contaminated  with  industrial  solvent  sus- 
pected of  causing  cancer  that  is  s'olely  being 
released  from  the  vinyl  liners  inside  water- 
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mains  supplied  to  these  communities  by  the 
Johns-Manville  Company,  could  tihe  minister 
say  whether  any  of  these  watermains  have 
been  supplied  by  the  company  for  use  in 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a 
question  I  will  be  glad  to  take  as  notice  for 
my  colleague  the  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment (Mr.  Parrott).  That  is  not  a  matter  that 
comes  under  my  jurisdiction. 

Mr,  Sargent:  Surely  it  is  a  matter  of 
health.  Could  the  minister  not  ciheck  the 
work  orders  or  the  sales  records  of  Johns- 
Manville  to  see  whether  or  not  these  vinyl 
liners  have  been  sold  in  this  province?  I 
talked  to  them  previously  and  they  said  they 
work  under  the  same  standards  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  same  formulas  are  opera- 
tive here  in  Ontario  as  the  guidelines  for 
production  in  the  United  States.  Would  the 
minister  check  it  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  As  I  said,  I  will  be  glad 
to  take  it  as  notice  for  the  Minister  of  the 
Environment.  Matters  relating  to  municipal 
waterworks  for  years  came  under  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission.  More 
recently,  since  it  was  amalgamated  with  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment,  they  come 
under  my  colleague.  If  the  member  would 
like  to  send  me  the  article,  I  will  make  sure 
the  minister  gets  it  so  that  he  can  give  him 
an  answer  when  he  is  next  in  the  House, 
probably  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Is  the  minister  aware  of  the  literally  thous- 
ands of  feet  of  asbestos  cement  pipe 
throughout  tihe  watermains  of  Ontario?  I 
wonder  if  he  would  look  at  the  same  time 
to  see  whether,  when  they  drill,  tap  and  let 
loose  many  minuscule  amounts  of  asbestos 
in  those  water  pipes,  these  are  a  hazard  to 
the  drinking  water. 

INCO  EMISSIONS 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Premier  in  the  absence  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  (Mr.  Parrott). 
Does  it  really  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
government  of  Ontario  that  a  paltry  $20,000 
study  by  the  feds  revealed  that  Inco  Limited 
is  the  strongest  company  in  the  world,  by  a 
strong  margin,   in  the  nickel  business? 

Is  the  Premier  not  aware  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  argued  for  many  years  that 
the  $245  million  which  was  used  to  buy  ESB 
in  the  United  States  in  about  1975  should 
have  gone  towards  the  new  smelt3r  which 
was  planned  and  cancelled  with  that  pur- 
chase? 


That  was  a  suggestion  of  ours  this  govern- 
ment ignored.  Isn't  this  government  only 
now  really  getting  tough  with  Inco  because 
Inco  has  announced  its  intentions  and  its 
ability  to  reduce  its  emissions  by  at  least 
50  per  cent,  w'hich  is  window  dressing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
to  the  last  part  of  the  question  is  no.  The 
answer  is  yes  to  the  first  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, did  we  know  before  the  federal  study 
that  Inco  of  Sudbury,  Ontario,  Canada,  is 
one  of  the  significant  nickel  producers  in  the 
world?  We  know  that.  As  to  the  second  part 
of  the  question,  which  comes  between  the 
first  and  the  third,  what  was  it? 

Mr.  Martel:  Should  the  government  not 
have  followed  the  suggestion  from  over  here 
that  the  money  invested  by  Inco  in  ESB 
should  have  gone  towards  the  new  smelter 
which  it  cancelled  in  1975? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  know  exactly  what  the 
second  part  of  the  question  was.  We  always 
take  constructive,  helpful  advice  from  any 
member  opposite  if  it  makes  sense. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  1975  an  internal 
Inco  document  indicated  that  for  $300  million 
emissions  could  have  been  reduced  to  about 
1,500  tons  per  day,  would  the  Premier  in- 
vestigate to  see  whether  or  not  that  could 
have  been  done,  whether  or  not  his  govern- 
ment was  sold  a  bill  of  goods  by  Inco  and 
whether  or  not  the  company  was  simply  wait- 
ing for  a  good  year  in  which  to  do  it?  This 
year,  with  first  quarter  profits  of  almost  $100 
million,  the  time  has  come,  and  the  Premier's 
government  has  caved  in  finally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
delighted  to  find  out  that  information  for  the 
member.  I  am  not  famihar  with  that  specific 
figure  or  the  information  he  is  referring  to. 
What  I  think  is  really  the  relevant  issue  here 
is  to  what  extent  we  can,  in  terms  of  our 
responsibilities  as  a  government,  reduce  the 
environmental  impact  of  one  of  the  major 
employers  of  the  Sudbury  basin,  an  impor- 
tant economic  asset  to  the  people  of  Ontario, 
and  do  it  in  a  way  that  makes  sense. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  FARMERS 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Food,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Having  met  with  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Agriculture  this  morning  regarding  high  inter- 
est rates  and  the  impact  they  are  having  on 
the  farming  community,  is  the  minister  or  the 
government  prepared  to  indicate  to  this  Legis- 
lature what  kind  of  a  relief  program  he  may 
be  implementing  in  ord'er  to  help  those  farm- 
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ers  who  are  having  difficulty  arranging  finances 
so  they  can  get  their  crop  planted  this  year? 
Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  four  people  from  the  federation  of  agri- 
culture—the president,  vice-president,  a  direc- 
tor and  one  of  their  economists.  They  told 
me  that  last  Thursday  in  Ottawa  they  had 
pointed  out  the  deficiencies  to  the  federal 
Minister  of  Agricultiure.  We  talked  about 
many  solutions  that  could  be  worked  out,  but 
at  this  moment  I  haven't  had'  the  opportunity 
to  consult  with  my  cabinet  colleagues  and  I 
wouldn't  be  at  liberty  to  pass  out  any  further 
information. 

Mr,  Riddell:  Supplementary:  Does  the 
minister  expect  he  will  be  consulting  with  his 
cabinet  colleagues  and  arriving  at  tlie  decision 
within  the  next  week?  The  planting  season  is 
upon  us  and  these  farmers  are  waiting  and 
hoping  there  will  be  some  kind  of  credit 
subsidy  so  they  can  get  their  crop  planted 
and  harvested  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  For  the  last  six  weeks 
at  every  cabinet  meeting  we  have  talked  about 
this  situation  and  tried  to  reach  a  solution. 
But  I  can't  give  assurance  that  it  will  be  done 
this  week.  I  can  assure  the  honourable  mem- 
bers that  we  are  aware  of  the  planting  season 
as  weU  as  anybody  and  we  will  be  consulting 
with  the  appropriate  people  within  the  appro- 
priate time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: The  OF  A  indicated  to  us  in  their  repre- 
sentations last  week  that  up  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  will  not  be  able  to  plant  their 
crops  because  they  don't  have  working  capital. 
The  amount  of  money  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  really  have  their  backs  to 
the  wall  is  a  relatively  paltry  $25  million  in 
loans  or  guarantee  of  loans,  not  a  grant- 
less  than  the  government  gave  to  Ford  alone. 
Does  the  minister  not  think  it  is  time,  after 
talking  six  weeks  in  the  cabinet,  that  he  give 
this  House  the  assurance  he  will  have  a  solu- 
tion this  week  as  of  his  cabinet  meeting  to- 
morrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  cabinet 
met  with  the  federation  of  agriculture  last 
Wednesday  afternoon.  There  is  no  indication 
from  that  body  that  15  per  cent  of  the  crops 
will  not  be  planted. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  what  they  told  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Hendersoii:  They  didn't  convey 
it  to  us.  I  spoke  to  them  directly  about  it  this 
morning.  They  brought  out  maybe  three  cases 
thej'^  were  aware  of  where  there  is  real 
financial  hardship— not  15  per  cent  of  our 
65,000   farmers.    The   real   concern   is    about 


the  low  prices,  the  income  to  the  farmers. 
So  the  cabinet  is  fully  aware  of  all  these 
problems.  We  are  working  towards  a  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Would  the  minister  consider  a 
loan  guarantee  as  the  immediate  answer  to 
this  very  important  and  pressing  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
types  of  solutions  are  being  looked  at. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Could  the  minister  explain 
what  I  think  I  have  been  hearing?  Is  he  now 
reneging  on  the  commitment  that  was  made 
by  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  just  a 
week  ago  where  he  said,  "We  are  prepared 
if  necessary  to  take  independent  action  to 
assist  the  farming  community  in  Ontario"?  Is 
that  still  a  commitment  or  is  he  backing  away 
on  the  commitment  to  the  farmers  of  Ontario? 

Hon.    Mr.    Henderson:    Mr.    Speaker,    any 
commitments   made  by  this   government  are 
and  will  be  fulfilled. 
3  p.m. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL  SITES 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  if 
he  is  still  in  the  environs.  Could  the  minister 
explain  the  rationale  for  his  ministry's  new 
policy  of  privatizing  waste  disposal  sites  in 
wilderness  areas,  so  that  people  who  wish  to 
place  their  garbage  in  a  waste  disposal  area 
rather  than  just  strewing  it  through  the  bush 
have  to  pay  a  fee?  Is  he  aware  that  in  the 
areas  where  this  policy  has  already  been  put 
into  effect,  garbage  is  being  left  in  the  bush 
rather  than  being  put  in  garbage  dumps? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon- 
ourable member  would  give  me  an  indication 
of  the  site  or  sites  in  question,  I  will  be  glad 
to  get  him  the  answer. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Supplementary:  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  that  for  the  minister,  but  could 
he  answer  the  question?  Is  it  the  policy  of 
his  ministry  to  privatize  these  dumps— that  is, 
hire  people  to  run  them  rather  than  run  them 
directly  themselves— and  as  a  result,  have 
cottagers  and  people  who  live  in  unorganized 
areas  and  in  bush  areas,  who  normally  use 
these  sites,  pay  a  fee  to  deposit  their  garbage? 
Isn't  he  concerned  that  if  this  kind  of  policy 
is  extended  throughout  the  north  it  will  lead 
to  even  more  garbage  being  thrown  around 
our  wilderness  areas,  desecrating  the  areas 
that  we  should  be  protecting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  can  give  a  general 
answer  which  I  think  I  have  given  before. 
We  are  looking  at  a  number  of  options  for 
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privatizing  certain  public  services  if  we  feel 
they  can  be  done  eflPectively,  and  we  are  try- 
ing some  out,  but  I  am  very  interested  to 
know  the  areas  to  which  the  honourable 
member  is  referring. 

LAND  DRAINAGE  IN  RAINY  RIVER 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  both  the  Minister  of  Northern 
Affairs  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food— the  answer  will  be  the  same— in  regard 
to  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture's 
proposal  for  drainage  and  land  clearing  in 
the  Rainy  River  district. 

When  are  the  two  ministers  going  to  get 
together  and  deal  with  the  brief  that  has 
been  presented  to  them  for  over  three  years 
now  for  a  comprehensive  land-clearing  drain- 
age program  in  the  Rainy  River  district, 
which  would  mean  hundreds  of  jobs  and 
thousands  of  acres  more  farm  land  could  be 
available  and  would  produce  on  a  conserva- 
tive estimate— if  I  may  use  that  term— between 
$15  million  and  $25  million  annually  in  the 
Rainy  River  agricultural  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could 
respond  to  that  question,  let  me  point  out  to 
the  honourable  member  that  it  was  the  Min- 
istry of  Northern  Affairs  that  funded  the 
community  employment  strategy  study  in  the 
Rainy  River-Fort  Frances  area,  that  did 
surface  the  need  for  improved  drainage  and 
clearing  in  the  Rainy  River  district.  It  would, 
of  course,  provide  that  area  with  needed 
employment.  We  are  following  up  with  the 
recommendations  of  that  study. 

In  fact,  I  was  in  Rainy  River  just  a  week 
ago,  in  the  member's  absence,  I  must  admit. 
I  regret  that  he  wasn't  with  us,  even  though 
I  did  extend  an  invitation  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Where  was  he? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  was  there  the  night 
before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I  did  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  with  the  farming  com- 
munity. We  advanced  to  them  a  proposal  at 
that  time  where  we  suggested  a  pilot  project 
could  be  undertaken  for  drainage.  We  asked 
them  to  identify  a  specific  area  that  we  could 
deal  with.  They  had  that  area  identified. 

They  also  asked  us  to  go  back  and  look  at 
the  possibility  of  combining  a  drainage  pro- 
gram with  a  clearing  program.  We  are  doing 
that  now,  and  we  hope  to  get  back  to  them 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  with  a  pilot 
project. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Supplementary:  Is  the  min- 
ister not  aware  that  this  has  been  going  on 


for  three  years,  and  that  to  do  the  entire 
project  might  cost  in  the  realm  of  $17 
million?  Is  the  minister  aware  that  both  he 
and  the  federal  government  have  been 
dragging  their  feet  on  a  northlands  agree- 
ment in  this  area?  Does  he  not  further  agree 
that  $17  million  could  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  budget,  say,  of  Minaki  Lodge  and  pro- 
vided employment  year-round  for  a  lot  of 
people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  This  government  has 
agreed  to  the  Ontario  north  agreement  for 
some  considerable  time  now.  The  cabinet  has 
approved  it.  We  are  ready  to  go  in  this 
province,  if  the  member's  brother  would 
move— I  have  been  after  him  and  I  asked 
the  member  to  get  after  him— to  get  the 
federal  government  to  sign  it,  and  they  won't. 
They  are  sitting  on  it.  They  just  won't  move. 
If  he  gets  them  to  move,  we  are  ready  to 
move. 

PEEL  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Premier.  Has  the  Premier  inter- 
vened in  the  dispute  between  Peel  Memorial 
Hospital,  which  hired,  on  the  advice  of  his 
Ministry  of  Health,  outside  consultants,  Naus 
and  Newlyn  of  Canada,  to  do  a  cost-saving 
study  for  42  weeks  for  $462,000?  At  the  end 
of  a  12-month  period,  no  savings  have  been 
incurred  and  they  are  looking  for  their  money 
back.  Has  the  Premier  intervened  in  that 
dispute  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
intervened  but  I  am  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Supplementary  question: 
Has  the  Premier  informed  the  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)  of  the  great  cost  sav- 
ings that  have  ibeen  generated  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
Minister  of  Health  is  also  very  aware  of  it. 

MOVEMENT  OF  EMPLOYEES 
TO  KINGSTON 

Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  new 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Health,  keeping 
in  mind  the  government's  Go  East  strategy 
and  paying  particular  attention  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Health's  oft-repeated  commitment 
to  ensure  900  Ministry  of  Health  jobs  for 
Kingston.  He  violently  shakes  his  head.  He 
will  have  a  chance  perhaps  to  comment  on 
the  article  that  appeared  in  the  Kingston 
Whig-Standard  of  April  16  in  which  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services  (Mr.  Wise- 
man) indicated:  "I  don't  know  about  that 
number  900.   I  have  heard  that  number  but 
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that's  why  I  always  think  it's  not  wise  to 
give  a  time  or  an  exact  number  because 
everyone  holds  you  to  that." 

My  question  is:  Three  years  after  the 
minister  and  his  government  made  the  com- 
mitment to  Kingston,  can  he  at  this  time 
tell  us  and  the  people  of  Kingston  the  exact 
nature  of  that  commitment  to  the  city  of 
Kingston?  Is  he  prepared  today  or  at  a  very 
early  opportunity  to  table  documents  that 
indicate  precisely  what  that  commitment  will 
amoimt  to  for  the  good  people  of  Kingston 
and  eastern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  few  members  know  better 
than  I  how  good  they  are.  First  of  all,  I 
think  I  made  it  clear  in  Kingston  in  July 
1978  that  because  of  the  decentralization  of 
OH  IP,  the  OH  IP  component  of  the  move  to 
Kingston  would  be  something  in  the  order 
of  300  jobs.  We  have  in  fact  decentralized 
to  the  district  oflSces  the  enrolment  and  the 
claims  processing  functions  and  thereby  re- 
duced the  size  of  the  head  office.  We  re- 
duced the  overall  size  of  OH  IP  in  that 
process. 

Secondly,  I  think  I  made  it  clear  that  the 
government's  commitment  to  900  jobs  over- 
all was-  intact,  and  as  far  as  the  details  of 
the  remaining  positions  between  the  OHIP 
head  office  component  and  the  balance  are 
concerned,  they  are  being  worked  out  by  the 
Management  Board  of  Cabinet  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Any  questions  on  that 
should  be  directed  in  that  direction.  The 
member  may  also  ask  my  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services,  about  the 
building,  but  the  design  of  the  general- 
pmpose  office  building  is  proceeding  for  that 
number  of  staff. 

Mr.  Conway:  A  supplementary  to  the 
Chairman,  Management  Board  of  Cabinet, 
or  whomever,  across  the  floor:  Can  he  tell 
me  and  the  people  of  Kingston  today  the 
precise  nature  of  those  900  jobs  for  the  city 
of  Kingston?  What  are  his  plans  today? 
Where  are  those  900  jobs  coming  from? 
When,  where  and  how  does  he  plan  to  make 
that  commitment?  At  what  point  will  they 
understand  in  Kingston  the  specific  nature 
of  that  commitment?  Can  the  Chairman, 
Management  Board  of  Cabinet,  three  years 
after  his  predecessor,  Mr.  McKeough,  made 
the  promise  here  and  in  Kingston,  tell  us  by 
virtue  of  an  oral  response  or  a  written  docu- 
ment the  exact  nature  of  those  900  jobs? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  there's 
a  commitment  of  some  standing  to  transfer 
900  jobs  to  Kingston.  That's  in  the  process 
of  being  done.  The  building  will  be  started 


quite    soon    and    the    jobs    will    come    from 
within  the  public  service.  In  due  course  the 
member  will  be  given  a  list  of  the  people 
who  are  going  to  be  going  there. 
3:10  p.m. 

ELIGIBILITY  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 
FOR  PROPERTY  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  Isaacs:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  new  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Revenue.  How  does 
the  minister  jus-tify  the  fact  that  foreign  stu- 
dents, who  earn  money  as  teaching  assistants 
in  Ontario  colleges  and  universities,  are 
deemed  to  be  residents  of  Canada  and  there- 
fore pay  federal  income  tax,  but  are  not 
deemed  to  be  residents  of  Ontario  and  are 
therefore  not  eligible  for  Ontario  property 
tax  and  sales  tax  credits  even  though  they  pay 
Ontario  property  tax  and  Ontario  sales  tax? 
How  can  it  be  fair  to  make  them  residents  of 
Canada  but  not  residents  of  a  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
matter  which  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion on  two  or  three  occasions  now.  The  way 
the  act  reads,  they  are  eligible  to  pay  income 
tax  to  the  federal  government  but  they  do  not 
pay  any  income  tax  to  the  province.  Because 
they  pay  no  income  tax  to  the  province  nor 
contribute  in  any  way  to  the  economy  of  the 
province,  they  are  not  ehgible  for  the  property 
tax  rebate. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  Supplementary:  But  they  do 
pay  a  surcharge  on  their  federal  tax,  roughly 
equivalent  to  what  they  would  pay  in  Ontario 
tax  if  they  were  paying  it.  I  do  not  accept 
that  argument  but  I  want  to  ask  the  minister 
a  supplementary. 

Given  that  the  problem  came  to  the  minis- 
ter's attention  only  last  year,  and  given  that 
it  was  the  bureaucrats  who  found  the  prob- 
lem, how  can  he  justify  going  after  the  stu- 
dents to  get  money  back  that  was  paid  to 
them  in  previous  years  when  neither  the  stu- 
dents nor  his  officials  nor  federal  officials 
knew  there  was  a  problem?  Is  it  not  unfair 
to  make  the  students  pay  for  a  bureaucratic 
mistake? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  members  will  recall  the 
public  accounts  committee  asked  that  some 
auditing  be  done  in  this  regard.  The  public 
accounts  committee  and  also  the  provincial 
auditor  drew  it  to  our  attention  and  we 
started  to  audit.  We  have  gone  back  and 
found  these  errors  and  are  correcting  them. 
It  is  that  simple. 

URANIUM  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  to 
the    Premier:    Now   that   we   have   the   two 
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heavyweights  together  there,  what  kind  of 
mockery  are  we  having  in  the  Houlse  when 
repeatedly  the  Premier  and  the  Minister  of 
Energy  (Mr.  Welch)  have  told  me  and  told 
the  House  they  would  give  information 
albout  the  $339-million  interest-free  loan  to 
Denison  Mines  Limited  and  Preston  Mines 
Limited  as  to  whether  that  loan  has  been 
paid  out  or  what  its  status  is? 

I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Henderson) 
is  going  to  go  to  the  Premier,  to  cabinet, 
and  the  whole  province  knows  this  is  in 
limbo.  I  cannot  find  out  from  the  Premier  or 
the  minister  whether  or  not  the  loan  is  paid 
in  progressive  payments.  Have  they  started 
to  renegotiate  as  Westinghouse  did  in  the 
Uonited  States?  What  is  the  status  of  this 
scandalous  affair? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
honourable  member  should  be  very  careful 
about  his  language.  I  could  be  wrong  but  I 
think  Ontario  Hydro  is  part  of  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Minister  of  Energy. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  was  a  government  con- 
tract, not  Ontario  Hydro. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  great  respect,  it 
was  Ontario  Hydro.  It  was  not  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  was  a  government 
contrtact. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  was  not  a  govern- 
ment contract.   Ontario  Hydro  negotiated— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  one  that  was 
signed  and  brought  to  this  House  to  be 
debated  before  finalizing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  discussed  it  before 
and  it  is  Ontario  Hydro's  contract.  It  is  not 
a  government  of  Ontario  contract  at  all. 

'Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  the  Premier  going  to 
do  about  it?  Is  he  going  to  tell  us  about  it 
or  not? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

NOTICE  OF  DISSATISFACnON 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  under 
the  provisions  of  standing  order  28(a)  to 
indicate  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  response 
to  a  question  I  asked  of  the  Minister  of 
Energy  (Mr.  Welch)  and  to  seek  leave  to 
debate  this  question  at  the  end  of  the  reg- 
ular session  this  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Notice  has  been  given  of  dis- 
satisfaction under  standing  order  28(a).  This 
matter  will  be  debated  at  10:30  this  evening. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON 
NOTICE  PAPER 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  under  sec- 
tion 81  of  the  standing  orders,  it  is  required 
that  the  ministryf  respond  to  questions  on 
the  Order  Paper  within  14  days.  I  tabled 
question  120  on  April  14,  1980,  to  the 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)  in  regard 
to  the  provision  of  prosthetic  and  assistive 
devices.  There  has  been  no  response  to  thai 
question  and  we  are  now  over  the  time 
limit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  wdll  await  a  response  to 
that  point  of  order  from  either  the  govern- 
ment House  leader  or  the  minister  affected. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

NON-RESIDENT  AGRICULTURAL  LAND 
INTERESTS  REGISTRATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson  moved  first  reading 
of  Bill  60,  An  Act  to  require  the  Registration 
of  Non-Resident  Interests  in  Agricultural 
Land  in  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

TOBACCO  TAX  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  61,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Tobacco  Tax 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
amends  the  Tobacco  Tax  Act  to  provide  in- 
vestigative and  deterrent  powers  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  growing  evidence  of  inci- 
dents of  tax  evasion  arising  from  the  illegal 
sale  of  tobacco  products  by  unhcensed  whole- 
salers. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  of  the  sale 
by  unlicensed  wholesalers  in  Ontario  of  to- 
bacco products  on  which  the  Ontario  tax  is 
not  being  paid.  The  origin  of  much  of  this 
tobacco  is  outside  Ontario.  This  bill  provides 
penalties  and  other  deterrents  commensurate 
with  the  tax  involved  and  will  make  unli- 
censed wholesalers  subject  to  the  same  habili- 
ties  for  a  breach  of  the  law  as  now  apply  to 
licensed  wholesalers. 

SUCCESSION  DUTY  ACT 
SUPPLEMENTARY  PROVISIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  62,  An  Act  for  the  making  of  Additional 
Provisions  for  the  Levy  and  Payment  of  Suc- 
cession Duty  by  or  in  respect  of  Property  or 
Persons  to  whom  the  Succession  Duty  Act 
remains  applicable. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
contains  provisions  supplementing  the  Suc- 
cession Duty  Act  to  stop  the  encroachment 
on  the  capital  of  the  estate  by  life  tenants 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  duty. 
Further,  for  those  cases  where  duty  has  been 
legitimately  deferred  to  some  future  date, 
the  estate  may  settle  the  deferred  duty  on 
the  basis  of  property  values  at  the  date  of 
the  repeal  of  the  act.  This  will  enable  the 
administration  of  the  Succession  Duty  Act  to 
be  wound  up  more  quickly. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  stop  an  anticipated  loss  of  reve- 
nue that  may  result  from  the  repeal  of  the 
Succession  Duty  Act  and  the  Gift  Tax  Act. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Swart  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  63, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Planning  and  Development  Act,  1973. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  alter  the  procedures  relating  to 
the  praparation  and  implementation  of  a 
Niagara  Escarpment  plan  for  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  planning  area.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains amendments  to  the  development  control 
provisions  contained  in  the  act. 
3:20  p.m. 

One  major  eflPect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  re- 
move development  permit  appeals  from  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  direct  them  to  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  and  through  it  to 
the  cabinet.  The  second  major  eflFect  of  the 
bill  will  be  to  cause  the  plan  covering  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  planning  area  to  be 
incorporated  into  and  composed  of  the  of- 
ficial plans  of  the  regional  and  county  munic- 
ipalities that  have  jurisdiction  in  the  planning 
area. 

The  amendments  require  the  Niagara  Es- 
carpment Commission  to  propose  a  plan  in 
the  form  of  official  plans  and  amendments  to 
existing  official  plans  for  municipalities  in  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  planning  area.  Proposed 
plans  and  plan  amendments  would  be  ap- 
proved in  the  same  manner  as  an  official  plan, 
and  official  plan  amendments  are  approved 
under  the  Planning  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  A  brief  explanation  is 
permitted  with  regard  to  the  principle  and 
the  intent  of  the  bill.  But  surely  ample  lati- 
tude has  been  given  by  the  chair  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  Swart:  Would  the  Speaker  permit  me 
one  more  sentence  to  finish  the  paragraph? 


Mr.  Speaker:  If  it  was  that  important,  you 
should  have  put  it  at  the  front. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  Niagara  Escarpment 
plan  is  composed  of  the  official  plans  and 
official  plan  amendments  that  result  upon 
completion   of  the   approval  process. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Swart  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  64, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Planning  and  Development  Act,   1973. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  limit  the  types  of  develop- 
ment that  may  be  permitted  or  exempted 
under  the  act  until  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
plan  is  approved.  Between  April  29,  1980, 
and  the  day  on  which  the  plan  is  approved, 
only  residential  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment for  which  a  severance  is  not  required 
and  additions  to  or  alterations  of  existing 
buildings  may  be  permitted,  provided  the 
estimated  cost  of  completion  does  not  ex- 
ceed $100,000. 

The  bill  also  amends  procedures  relating 
to  appeals  from  decisions  concerning  de- 
velopment permits.  The  appeal  right  is 
broadened  to  include  a  30-day  notice  pe- 
riod, during  which  an  appeal  may  be  made 
to  the  Ontario  Mimicipal  Board. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Gregory:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  table  the  answers  to  questions  17, 
30,  33,  34,  123,  124  and  125  on  the  Notice 
Paper.  (See  appendix,  page  1262) 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

BUDGET  DEBATE 
(continued) 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  this  House 
approves  in  general  the  budgetary  policy  of 
the   government. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  respond  on  behalf  of  my 
party  to  the  1980  Ontario  budget.  As  with 
any  response  to  a  budget,  a  lot  of  work 
goes  into  preparing  a  serious  response.  My 
case  is  no  exception.  I  would  like  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  two  of  the  key  researchers 
in  this  area,  Sym  Gill  and  Anne  Martin, 
who  are  sitting  beneath  the  gallery,  and  my 
legislative  assistant,  Vivian  McCaffrey,  who 
is    underneath    the    Speaker's    gallery.    Be- 
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cause  of  their  knowledge  of  the  Ontario 
economy  and  their  editing  skills,  they  are 
solely  responsible  for  the  lack  of  rhetoric 
and   the   quality   of   content. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  feel  comr 
fortable  in  a  response  to  the  budget  with- 
out the  wholehearted  and  100  per  cent  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Nixon:   Where  is  your  leader? 
Mr.    Laughren:    My    leader    will    be    in. 
Don't  worry  about  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  hear  you  are  going  to  miss 
the    vote    on    Tliursday   night. 

Mr.  Laughren:   We  will  be  here. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  has 
brought  down  a  budget  which  provides  in- 
creased grants  to  senior  citizens,  aid  to 
small  business  and  extra  funding  for  selected 
social  services.  As  New  Democrats,  we  are 
proud  of  our  fight  for  these  increases  and, 
quite  frankly,  we  have  every  right  to  take 
credit  for  them.  We  know  these  increases 
are  very  important  to  the  people  Who  re- 
ceive them  and  so  we  will  not  vote  no 
confidence  in  the  government  at  this  time 
over  this  budget.  I  emphasize,  "at  this  time." 

There  are,  however,  two  points  about  the 
new  increases  to  pensioners  that  I  would  like 
to  make.  We  expect  the  Treasurer  will  find  a 
way  to  include  in  the  new  program  those 
senior  citizens  who  have  been  arbitrarily  ex- 
cluded because  of  new  ehgibility  criteria.  The 
member  for  Downs  view  (Mr.  Di  Santo)  has 
argued  eloquently  for  their  inclusion,  and 
there  should  be  no  doubt  about  where  this 
party  stands:  We  want  those  senior  citizens 
to  have  full  access  to  the  new  program. 

Second,  we  are  concerned  that  some  senior 
citizens  will  still  be  below  the  poverty  line- 
in  particular,  single  pensioners.  As  we  have 
been  urging  for  the  last  five  years,  the  guaran- 
teed annual  income  supplement  (Gains)  pay- 
ments must  be  increased  for  single  pensioners 
at  least  to  the  Statistics  Canada  poverty  level. 
For  those  who  do  not  know  what  that  poverty 
level  is,  for  1980,  for  a  single  pensioner,  it  is 
in  excess  of  $5,700.  By  our  calculation  it  is 
$5,768  for  a  single  pensioner  and  $8,359  for 
a  couple.  The  Treasurer  should  look  very 
seriously  at  raising  the  Gains  level  at  least 
to  meet  the  poverty  line  that  is  established  by 
the  Social  Planning  Council  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  by  Statistics  Canada. 

We  are  far  from  satisfied  with  this  bud'get. 
We  are  dissatisfied  with  the  inequities  that 
remain  in  our  tax  system.  We  are  not  satis- 
fied that  the  government  has  done  all  it  can 
in  funding  social  services.  We  are  not  satis- 
field  with  this  government's  response  to  the 


problems  being  faced  by  home  owners  who 
may  lose  their  homes  because  of  rising  interest 
rates.  But  we  are  willing  to  examine  the 
options  which  we  assume  will  be  contained  in 
the  discussion  paper  to  be  tabled. 

Unlike  the  Liberal  Party,  we  do  not  believe 
it  is  wise  to  set  up  an  expensive,  bureaucratic 
and  comprehensive  scheme  at  a  time  when 
the  number  of  hardship  cases  is  still  undeter- 
mined. We  do  believe,  however,  that  relief 
must  be  provided  to  those  in  danger  of  losing 
their  homes.  I  shall  return  to  this  problem  in 
a  few  moments. 

We  were  pleased  that  a  commitment  has 
been  made  to  aid  farmers  who  need  assistance, 
and  we  assume  that  will  be  done  immediately. 
The  Treasurer  has  not  provided  interest  rate 
relief  for  small  business  but  instead  has  intro- 
duced an  investment  tax  credit  and  reduced 
the  small  business  capital  tax.  These  two 
measures  should  encourage  new  investment 
and  job  creation.  Together,  they  provide  an 
alternative  to  interest  rate  relief.  I  suspect 
that  these  concessions  will  do  infinitely  more 
for  the  small  business  community  than  the 
Treasurer's  1979  brainchild,  the  small  business 
development  corporations.  The  SBDCs  are 
not  working  as  a  tool  to  encourage  risk  capital 
and  job  creation.  They  have  simply  become  a 
30  per  cent  tax  dodge  and  the  Treasurer 
should  abandon  that  program,  because  it  is 
just  crumbs  to  the  small  business  community. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  Treasurer's 
initiatives  for  the  economy  in  general.  This 
budget,  while  providing  assistance  to  indi- 
viduals, does  not  address  itself  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  Ontario.  We  are  ap- 
palled at  the  complete  lack  of  initiative  shown 
by  the  Treasurer  and  his  obvious  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  precarious  state  of  On- 
tario's industrial  sector. 

The  Treasurer  states  in  his  budget  that  "we 
must  continue  to  develop  and  implement 
comprehensive  policies  to  ensure  that  Ontario's 
economic  performance  improves  steadily 
through  the  1980s."  Having  said  that,  the 
Treasurer  proceeds  to  tinker  with  the  econ- 
omy. The  only  initiative  shown  by  this  Treas- 
urer, since  he  has  assumed  his  portfolio,  has 
been  the  Employment  Development  Fund  in 
last  year's  budget. 

Mr.  Peterson:  What  about  the  car  rebate? 
That  was  creative. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  was  creative,  but  it 
didn't  do  much  for  the  Ontario  economy. 

The  Treasurer  is  a  sly  fellow.  He  refers 
to  1980  as  a  year  of  groiwth,  healthy  jdb 
creation  and  strong  investment  performance 
in  manufacturing.  He  hides  on  a  statistical 
table  the  fact  that  the  real  growth  rate  for 
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Ontario  will  be  only  0.3  per  cent.  Nor  does 
he  say  that  job  creation  will  drop  drama- 
tically from  161,000  to  59,000  jobs.  Nor 
does  he  mention  that  housing  starts  will  drop 
from  57,000  to  50,000.  We  had  to  examine 
the  statistical!  tables  for  that  information  too. 
Of  course,  this  Treasurer  is  renowned  for 
his  optimism.  Last  year  he  predicted  a 
•growth  rate  of  3.3  per  cent.  It  turned  out 
to  be  2.6  per  cent.  He  predicted  housing 
starts  at  71,700,  and  there  were  only  57,000. 
The  Treasurer  may  well  be  too  optimistic 
this  year  again.  The  Conference  Board  in 
Canada  foredasts  a  negative  growth  rate  of 
0.6  per  cent  for  Ontario,  the  second  lowest 
in  Canada.  Of  even  more  concern  for  On- 
tario is  the  conference  board's  prediction  for 
the  province's  manufacturing  sector  of  a  3.8 
per  cent  decline  in  production.  With  the 
massive  deficit  in  the  manufacturing  trade 
of  $17  billion,  it  is  a  serious  matter  indeed 
to  see  a  forecast  of  a  further  decline. 
3:30  p.m. 

The  Conference  Board  in  Canada  predicts 
a  seven  i>er  cent  dechne  in  construction  and 
a  16.5  per  cent  decline  in  housing  starts  for 
Ontario.  That  would  be  10,000  fewer  hous- 
ing starts  than  last  year  and  down  25,000 
starts  from  two  years  ago.  It  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  those  statistics  translate 
into  a  housing  shortage  and  a  lack  of  rental 
accommodation.  Given  the  30  per  cent  un- 
employfment  rate  in  Metro  Toronto's  con- 
struction industry  and  the  34  per  cent  rate 
in  northeastern  Ontario,  why  is  the 
Treasurer  ignoring  that  problem  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  construction  industry  and 
the  need  to  create  more  housing  starts? 

This  Treasurer  is  preoccupied  with  trivia. 
He  has  provided  increases  to  senior  citizens 
but  has  not  touched  our  tax  system,  which 
remains  incredibly  regressive.  Ontario  citi- 
zens pay  the  highest,  most  regressive  taxes 
in  Canada.  I  say  that  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction. When  personal  income  tax  and 
health  premiums,  less  tax  credits,  are  icon- 
sidered,  a  family  earning  $15,000  a  yeiar  pays 
a  tax  rate  of  68.5  per  cent  of  the  federal 
income  tax,  higher  than  any  other  province 
in  Canada.  I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  those  people  are  paying  the  highest  rate 
of  tax  in  Canada,  which  makes  it  a  very 
regressive  tax  system. 

I  must  say  it  is  reaching  rather  deep  for 
the  Treasurer  to  boast  about  the  absence  of 
tax  increases,  when  previous  Tory  Treasurers 
have  already  burdened  us  with  the  highest 
tax  rate  in  Canada.  The  Treasiurer  fails  to 
mention  the  tax  he  could  have  raised  "with- 


out aflFecting  the  vast  majority  of  Ontario 
residents.  1  refer,  of  course,  to  succession 
duties,  which  would  tax  only  the  top  three 
per  cent  of  estates  and  icollect  revenues  in 
exce'ss  of  $60  million.  Those  are  the  succes- 
rion  revenues  which  this  government  wiped 
out  last  year.  Corporation  and  mining  profit 
taxes  also  could  have  been  raised  to  in- 
crease revenues. 

Let  us  contrast  for  a  moment  the  burden  of 
taxation  of  individuals  with  that  of  the  cor- 
porate sector.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  this 
chamber  we  debated  a  private  member's  bill 
dealing  with  the  phenomenon  known  as  tax 
exi)enditures.  We  in  the  New  Democratic 
Party  have  been  demanding  for  years  that 
this  government  come  clean  on  the  cost  of 
tax  write-ofis. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Which  bill  was  that? 
(Mr.   Laughren:   That  was  the  bill  of  the 
member  for  London  Centre  (Mr.  Peterson), 
and  we  supported  that  bill. 

Indications  lare  that  the  cost  to  taxpayers 
is  enormous.  Estimates  of  federal  tax  expen- 
ditures are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $30 
billion  per  year.  Since  Ontario  paid  out  most 
of  the  federal  tax  expenditures,  we  knoiw  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  floiwing 
into  corporate  coflFers. 

I  recall  a  debate  we  had  in  this  chamber 
with  Treasurers  John  White  and  Darcy  Mc- 
Keough  over  the  sales  tax  exemption  on  pro- 
duction machinery.  And  we  are  not  talking 
only  of  sales  exemptions.  Tax  expenditures 
include  processing  allowances,  nontaxation  of 
capital  gains,  depletion  allowances  and  so  on. 
Most  of  these  measures  have  been  shown  to 
increase  corporate  profit  much  more  than 
they  have  increased  investment.  The  mining 
machinery  tax  exemption  is  just  an  example. 
How  much  does  that  cost  us?  If  the  Treasiurer 
knows,  he  should  tell  us.  His  predecessors 
could  tell  us  neither  the  cost  nor  the  number 
of  jobs  it  supposedly  created. 

We  need  a  tax  expenditure  budget  in  On- 
tario. We  need  a  tax  expenditure  budget  that 
provides  details  on  lost  revenues,  jobs  created 
and  income  redistribution.  The  Treasurer  is 
prepared  to  introduce  a  tax  expenditure  for 
large  corporations  without  adequate  evidence 
that  it  benefits  either  the  private  sector  or 
high-income  earners.  Any  tax  expenditure, 
however,  that  provides  relief  to  low-income 
earners  is  brought  in  with  much  statistical 
justification  and  breast  beating. 

The  abolishment  of  succession  duties  and 
gift  taxes  last  year  was  done  with  absolutely 
no  proof  that  it  was  necessary,  but  a  reduc- 
tion in  Ontario's  Health  Insurance  Plan 
premiums  or  a  freeze  on  tuition  fees  would 
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be  unthinkable  for  this  Treasurer.  If  it  ever 
did  happen,  he  would  table  mountains  of 
documentation  detailing  arguments  against 
any  such  scheme,  or  he  would  simply  pass 
the  buck  to  the  federal  government. 

Let  no  one  be  misled:  This  budget  is  not 
one  that  a  New  Democratic  Party  govern- 
ment would  introduce. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  probably  can't  support  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  When  I  think  of  what  the 
federal  Liberals  are  going  to  do  to  this 
country  in  the  next  year,  I  can  understand 
why  the  provincial  Liberals  are  clamouring 
for  an  election  now  rather  than  in  six  months 
or  a  year  from  now. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few 
moments  on  the  subject  of  interest  rates. 
While  I  understand  that  interest  rate  policy 
is  an  area  of  federal  jurisdiction  and  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  federal  Liberal  govern^ 
ment,  the  protection  of  small  business,  home 
owners  and  farmers  is  a  provincial  responsi- 
bility. 

At  the  federal  level,  the  NDP  has  rejected 
the  Conservative,  Liberal  and  Bank  of  Canada 
policy  of  importing  its  interest  rate  policy 
from  the  United  States.  The  NDP  says  we 
need  a  made-in-Canada  interest  rate  policy. 
That  is  where  we  differ  from  the  provincial 
Liberals. 

Surely  the  Treasurer  can  see  that  current 
high  interest  rates  will  cause  lower  invest- 
ments, less  residential  construction,  severe 
hardships  for  many  Ontario  residents  and 
fewer  jobs?  This,  on  top  of  the  Treasurer's 
own  forecast  of  0.3  per  cent  growth  for  On- 
tario in  19801  The  NDP  does  not  think  it  is 
good  enough  for  the  Treasurer  to  sit  back 
if  the  federal  government  provides  no  interest 
rate  relief  for  farmers  and  home  owners.  We 
believe  that  an  interest  rate  relief  program  is 
incomplete  if  not  accompanied  by  an  eco- 
nomic plan  to  make  us  more  independent  of 
United  States  monetary  policies. 

Ontario's  home  owners  and  tenants  will 
not  be  well  served  by  a  slump  in  the  con- 
struction industry  and  a  housing  shortage  two 
or  three  years  from  now,  by  rising  rents  or 
by  the  supply  of  apartment  buildings  drying 
up.  Ontario  consumers  will  not  be  well 
served  if  Ontario  farmers  have  to  raise  prices 
substantially  to  cover  their  borrowing  costs, 
if  young  farmers  cannot  continue  to  operate 
their  farms,  or  if  our  farm  land  falls  into 
fewer  and  fewer  hands. 

Ontario  will  not  be  well  served  if  the 
small     business     sector    faces    a    spate     of 


bankruptcies  or  if  fewer  jobs  are  created 
by  this  sector.  It  makes  no  sense  whatso- 
ever to  allow  high  interest  rates  to  cause 
such  social  and  economic  upheaval  in 
Ontario. 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  federal 
Liberal  and  Conservative  interest  rate  poli- 
cies are  readily  apparent.  Indeed,  this  min- 
ister's own  study  in  November  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  high  rates  spells  out  very 
dramatically  what  serious  effects  high  in- 
terest rates  will  have.  It  showed  that  cur- 
rent policy  is  reducing  growth  and  adding 
to  unemployment. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  losing  sight  of 
in  the  current  debate  is  the  basic  cause  be- 
hind our  high  interest  rates.  The  Treasurer 
is  right  when  he  points  out  that  monetary 
I>olicy  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fedteral 
government,  but  that  does  not  absolve  him 
or  his  government  of  responsibility  to  aid 
those  who  will  be  worst  hit. 

But  the  Treasiu-er  and  the  Davis  govern- 
ment have  an  even  deeper  and  more  signif- 
icant responsibility,  because  it  is  not  only 
the  economic  policy  of  the  federal  Liberal 
government  which  has  led  to  the  present 
crisis.  Successive  provincial  Conservative 
governments  have  consistently  and  foolishly 
adopted  an  economic  strategy  which  has  led 
to  the  present  crisis.  A  pox  on  both  their 
houses  when  it  comes  to  interest  rate  poli- 
cies. 

Let  me  be  very  specific.  Our  enormously 
high  trade  deficit  with  other  countries  has 
had  to  be  financed  by  attracting  foreign 
capital,  and  this  has  been  done  by  raising 
interest  rates.  The  primary  cause  for  our 
high  deficits  has  been  the  underlying  struc- 
tural weaknesses  of  our  economy  and  the 
reluctance  of  both  Tory  or  Liberal  gov- 
ernments to  deal  with  the  real  issues.  The 
real  structural  problems  have  been  pointed 
out  to  the  Treasurer  over  and  over  again. 
But  he  and  his  predecessors  have  not  only 
stood  by,  they  have  actively  encouraged 
more  foreign  investment  while  doing  nothing 
to  stop  the  erosion  of  our  manufacturing 
sector. 

It  is  the  dependent  nature  of  the  On- 
tario and  Canadian  economies  which  has 
led  to  the  'high  deficits.  These  deficits  have 
been  covered  by  attracting  foreign  capital 
and  foreign  capital  has  guaranteed  further 
deficits,  thus  perpetuating  a  vicious  circle 
whidh  can  only  be  broken  by  a  concentrated 
policy  of  readdressing  the  structural  defi- 
ciencies  of   our   economy. 

The  consequences  of  using  high  interest 
rates    to    attract    capital    and   prop    up    the 
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dollar  have  been  restrained  spending,  re- 
duced growth,  unduly  high  mortgage  and 
loan  rates,  and  excessive  unemployment  and 
inflation.  That  is  why  we  feel  so  strongly 
that  this  government  has  a  responsibility 
to  assist  those  who  are  worst  hit  by  interest 
rates  and  not  to  abandon  them  to  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

It  is  the  government's  policy  of  neglect 
of  our  basic  industrial  strength  which  has 
been  a  major  contributor  to  conditions  that 
have  led  to  high  interest  rates.  I  will  de- 
scribe in  detail  later  some  of  our  proposals 
for  dealing  with  these  long-term  structural 
problems. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  what  they  re- 
quire is  a  vision  and  a  capacity  to  formu- 
late a  manufacturing  and  industrial  strategy 
that  will  free  us  from  the  shackles  of  a 
resource-based  and  dependent  status.  I 
seriously  doubt  whether  this  government  has 
the  vision  and  capacity  to  respond  to  that 
challenge,  but  at  least  it  has  the  capacity 
to  act  in  the  short  run  to  mitigate  the  worst 
eff^ects  of  high  interest  rates. 

3:40  p.m. 

I  am  encouraged  by  some  aspects  of  the 
budget  in  this  regard.  The  aid  to  small  busi- 
ness will  go  some  way  towards  relieving 
the  burdfen  there,  and  we  will  insist  that 
the  budget's  commitment  to  aid  the  farm 
community  is  kept  by  the  Treasurer  and  his 
government. 

That  leaves  us  with  the  home  owners.  I 
fully  understand  the  Treasurer's  reluctance 
to  jump  in  with  a  full-blown  subsidy  scheme 
and  repeat  the  political  embarrassments  of 
Mr.  Crosbie's  mortgage  deductibility  plan. 
The  federal  Liberals  recognized  the  inequity 
of  that  proposal,  and  I  am  sure  they  would 
recognize  the  inequity  of  handing  over  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  grants  to  home  owners 
with  incomes  of  $35,000  or  37,500,  as  their 
provincial  counterparts  would  have  us  do, 
but  inequity  was  never  a  preoccupation  of 
the  Ontario  Liberals,  anyway. 

I  hope  the  Treasurer  agrees  with  me  that 
we  have  to  focus  our  assistance  on  those 
wlio  need  it  most.  What  we  are  proposing  to 
the  Treasurer  is  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  fund— my  leader  has  called  it  a 
home  owners'  security  fund— which  would  be 
able  to  provide  either  loans  or  grants  to 
families  in  the  income  range  of  $25,000  a 
year  or  less,  who  would  be  facing  severe 
constraints  to  mortgage  renewals  at  current 
rates.  Such  a  program  should  embody  the 
long-established  principle  that  the  gross  debt 
service  should  not  be  higher  than  30  per 
cent  of  family  income.  The  Treasurer  would 


be  following  the  principle  of  the  assistance 
program  for  owners  under  the  Assisted 
Home  Ownership  Program,  which  I  believe 
both  he  and  tihe  Minister  of  Housing  (Mr. 
Bennett)  have  welcomed. 

As  far  as  tenants  go,  there  simply  has  to 
be  an  enriched  tax  credit  program  for  ten- 
ants. That  means  that  high  mortgage  rates 
for  the  renewal  of  apartments  are  not  passed 
through  to  the  tenant  witlhout  relief.  We  say 
there  needs  to  be  an  enriched  tax  credit 
program  for  tenants  as  well. 

I  will  give  a  couple  of  examples  of  our 
program  of  interest  rate  relief.  I  know  the 
Treasurer  Avould  want  me  to  be  specific.  Let 
us  use  the  example  of  a  family  with  an 
income  of  $15,000  a  year  and  an  outstanding 
mortgage  of  $30,000,  which  is  having  its 
mortgage  refinanced  from,  say,  11  per  cent 
to  16  per  cent.  In  order  to  get  that  family 
dowTi'  to  30  per  cent  of  family  income  on 
mortgage  payments,  it  would  receive  an 
annual  grant  of  $1,320. 

Another  example  is  a  family  with  an  in- 
come of  $20,000  and  an  outstanding  mort- 
gage of  $35,000,  and  which  is  refinancing, 
for  example,  at  16  per  cent.  To  get  that 
family  down  to  30  per  cent  would  require 
a  grant  of  $672  annually. 

Finally,  another  example:  A  family  earning 
an  income  of  $25,000,  with  an  outstanding 
mortgage  of  $40,000,  would  receive  a  grant 
of  $144. 

We  would  have  a  more  equitable  system. 
In  the  case  I  have  used,  the  family  at 
$15,000  would  get  a  grant  of  $1,320,  the 
family  with  an  income  of  $20,000  would  get 
a  grant  of  $672  annually,  and  the  family 
with  an  income  of  $25,000  would  get  a 
grant  of  $144;  so  it  is  a  more  equitable 
system.  We  feel  very  strongly  about  that, 
and  we  assume  the  Treasurer,  when  he 
finally  brings  forth  his  plan,  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  that  plan  which  would  help 
home  owners  in  need. 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  fundamental 
challenge  facing  the  Davis  government,  and 
that  is  the  rebuilding  of  our  industrial  eco- 
nomy. Regardless  of  ideological  stripe,  no 
government  will  be  able  to  turn  our  economy 
around  witlhout  rebuilding  its  foundation. 
For  it  is  that  foundation,  built  on  resources 
and  foreign  capital,  that  is  now  inadequate 
to  carry  the  weight  of  an  economy  straining 
under  high  unemployment,  high  inJflation  and 
huge  manufacturing  trade  deficits. 

Ontario  has  always  been  the  industrial 
heartland  of  Canada.  Ontario  accounts  for 
80  per  cent  of  Canadian  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods.  While  the  economic  clout  of 
the  west  is  growing,  Ontario  will  remain  the 
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key  to  the  industrial  success  or  failure  of 
this  country  for  many  years  to  come.  But  we 
are  in  trouble.  Excluding  trade  in  automo- 
biles and  parts,  only  17  per  cent  of  Ontario's 
exports  are  finished  products,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  employment  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing in  Ontario  is  declining  from  an 
already  low  level  by  international  standards. 

To  rely  on  the  expansion  of  resource  ex- 
ploitation to  increase  exports  is  unacceptable. 
Resource  projects  are  both  energy-  and 
capital-intensive,  and  the  spinoff  or  employ- 
ment multiplier  is  lower  than  that  for  manu- 
facturing. It  is  frightening  to  realize  that 
w'hile  this  country  has  a  mudh-touted  trade 
surplus  on  goods,  nearly  two  thirds  of  that 
is  in  crude  and  fabricated  material,  and  that 
surplus  comes  from  a  very  narrow  range  of 
goods:  cereal  grains,  natural  gas,  forest 
products,  nonferrous  metals  and  alloys,  coal, 
and  iron  and  steel  products.  Imports  of  all 
other  foods  and  crude  and  fabricated  mate- 
rials exceed  exports.  We  could  have  accom- 
plished as  much  a  hundred  years  ago. 
We  have  the  standard  of  living  of  an  indus- 
trialized cormtry  and  the  trade  pattern  of 
an  underdeveloped  one.  But  tihe  area  of  both 
disaster  and  salvation  for  Canada  and 
Ontario  is  manufacturing,  especially  the 
high-technology  sectors. 

Manufacturing  has  recorded  a  deficit  for 
25  years,  but  the  picture  is  getting  drama- 
tically worse.  In  1979  alone  the  deficit  in- 
creased from  $12  billion  to  almost  $17 
billion.  It  is  not  diflBcult  to  identify  the 
worst  problem  areas.  Auto  production  reg- 
istered a  record  $3-billion  deficit  in  1979 
and  machinery  a  record  $5-billion  deficit. 
Both  industries  are  essential  to  an  indus- 
trialized economy. 

In  high-technology  goods  the  Science 
Council  of  Canada  has  stressed  that  the 
trade  deficit  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Trade  deficits  retpresent  lost  jobs,  lost  wealth, 
lost  government  revenues,  less  money  for 
social  and  health  services  and  a  fwlarning 
about  the  future.  When  a  province  is  suffer- 
ing serious  unemployment,  to  export  jobs 
through  trade  deficits  is  clearly  wrong.  If 
the  huge  deficit  in  manufactured  goods 
speaks  volumes  about  our  future,  the  escalat- 
ing deficit  on  services  speaks  to  the  indis- 
cretions of  our  plast. 

The  deficit  on  interest  payments,  divi- 
dends and  business  service's  was  $9  billion 
in  1979,  up  from  $3  billion  just  five  years 
earlier.  The  services  deficit  is  very  substan- 
tially the  result  of  excessive  foreign  owner- 
ship in  the  economy.  Interest  and  dividends 
and  fees  for  licences,  machinery,  consultants 


and  financial  services  now  make  up  the 
majority  of  the  services  deficit.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Foreign  Investment  Review 
Agency  was  an  act  to  allay  the  growing 
fears  that  we  were  being  completely  sold 
out. 

FIRA  has  acted  as  a  perfect  smokescreen 
which  gives  Canadians  the  impression  that 
foreign  ^eovers  and  new  investment  are 
ibeing  monitored.  In  fact,  since  its  creation 
in  1974  about  $20  billion  in  interest  and 
dividends  has  been  paid  out  to  non-Cana- 
dians and  foreign  ownership  is  still  growing 
ratpidly.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  all  appli- 
cations are  lapproved  and  Ontario  rubber- 
stamjys  most  of  them,  in  sharp  contrast  with 
SaskatcheKvan  which  has  set  out  guidelines 
for  each  seictor.  If  the  takeovers  continue, 
our  services  deficit  vdll  keep  •gro^ving,  mak- 
ing matters  worse. 

I  was  astounded  yesterday  when  I  heard 
the  member  for  London  Centre  (Mr.  Peter- 
son) talk  about  the  problems  of  a  branch- 
plant  economy,  when  it  was  the  federal 
Liberal  government  that  conducted  a  sellout 
of  this  country  that  has  no  equal  in  the 
world. 

I  can  only  hope  die  provincial  Liberals  are 
in  contact  with  federal  counterparts  to  tell 
them  it  is  unacceptable  and  that  kind  of 
policy  must  end  once  and  for  all.  It  wears 
a  little  thin  hearing  the  provincial  Liberals 
talking  in  this  chamber  about  the  problems 
of  high  interest  rates  and  the  problems  of 
foreign  ownership.  Maybe  they  should  talk 
to  their  federal  cousins  in  Ottawa  so  *we  dan 
start  rebuilding  and  repatriating  the  Ontario 
economy. 

jMr.  Nixon:  If  you  had  the  guts  to  vote 
against  the  Tories.  Talk  about  a  lily-livered 
approach  to  policies.  Yours  takes  the  cake. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  there  is  a  lily-livered 
approach  to  the  Ontario  economy,  it  is  by 
the  provincial  Liberals  and  the  federal 
Liberals. 

We  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  our 
deteriorating  mianufacturing  sector  or  our 
huge  'servi'ces  deficit  without  tackling  the 
problem  of  foreign  ownership.  We  cannot 
tackle  the  foreign  otwnership  problem  vdth- 
out  government  intervention  in  planning  the 
economy.  Thus  an  explanation  surfaces— a 
solution  ideologically  imacceptable  to  this 
government. 

Instdad  of  action,  the  Davis  government 
has  decided  to  ignore  the  problem  of  foreign 
oiwnership  of  the  Ontario  economy.  We  have 
the  spectacle  of  our  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism   (Mr.    Grossman)  begging  for  more 
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foreign  investment  with  his  glossy  booklet 
The  Profit  Centre,  despite  the  evidence  that 
the  advantages  of  suoh  ix)licies  are  short- 
run  and  illusory,  and  the  disadvantlages  long- 
run  and  very  tangible. 

As  though  our  dependency  were  not  bad 
enough,  the  federal  government,  with  the 
taicit  approval  of  this  government  in  Ontario, 
is  steering  us  towards  freer  trade  with  the 
United  States.  One  would  think  that  the  past 
experiments  in  free  tfade,  such  as  the  auto 
pact,  would  sound  a  warning  to  our  govern- 
ment. But  such  is  not  the  case.  Our 
Treasurer,  the  Premier  and  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  have  put  out  a  siren 
call  to  foreign  investors  to  take  advantage 
of  free  trad©  on  the  North  American 
continent. 

We  all  know  the  arguments  for  free  trade, 
but  we  believe  they  are  virtually  irrelevant 
when  applied  to  the  Canadian  economy.  Free 
trade  does  little  to  stimulate  exports  by  the 
branch  plants  which  stalemate  our  manufactur- 
ing sector,  because  many  have  export  restric- 
tions and  sell  to  the  Canadian  market  only. 
The  arguments  for  freer  trade  with  the  United 
States  are  based  on  the  concept  that  trade 
occurs  between  equals,  wdth  each  country 
exercising  its  natural  advantages.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  Canada,  particularly  when  we 
consider  that  more  than  70  per  cent  of  our 
trade  is  with  the  United  States. 
3:50  p.m. 

Continentalism  assumes  that  Canadian  in- 
dustry would  be  efficient  and  prosperous  if  it 
had  access  to  a  larger  free-trade  market.  In 
fact,  export  opportunities  exist  for  those  indus- 
tries which  have  first  developed  the  expertise 
and  efficiency  to  meet  domestic  demand.  If 
the  Treasurer  and  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  were  being  honest  with  the 
people  in  Ontario,  they  would  call  continental- 
ism by  its  real  name  instead  of  trying  to  gloss 
it  over  with  fancy  names,  because  that  is 
really  what  they  are  all  about. 

Besides,  the  domestic  market  is  not  too 
small  in  several  very  key  industries,  sectors 
which  are  absolutely  critical  to  the  rebuilding 
of  Canadian  manufacturing.  We  have  a  large 
domestic  market  for  machinery;  electrical 
products,  such  as  hydroelectric  equipment, 
wire  and  cable;  consumer  electronics;  agri- 
cultural machinery;  mining  machinery;  pro- 
cessed food;  automobiles  and  parts.  These  are 
the  very  industries  where  we  have  huge  trade 
deficits  and,  in  some  cases,  free  trade  with  the 
United  States. 

Our  serious  problem  will  not  be  resolved 
with  more  foreign  ownership,  with  a  pre- 
occupation with  export-led  recovery,  wdth  free 


trade  with  the  United  States,  or  with  global 
product  mandating.  This  is  the  Tory  industrial 
strategy,  but  it  is  plainly  and  simply  mis- 
guided. We  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  be- 
lieve we  should  concentrate  on  replacing  im- 
ports to  revitalize  secondary  manufacturing, 
manufacturing  owned'  by  Canadians. 

Let  us  further  examine  this  government's 
strategy  and  the  one  we  New  Democrats  pro- 
pose. At  the  centre  of  the  Ontario  Conserva- 
tive strategy  is  an  export  promotion  gimmick 
called  global  product  mandating.  It  is  a 
strategy  designed  to  encourage  multinational 
branch  plants  in  Canada  to  specialize  in  a 
narrow  range  of  products  for  sale  on  world 
markets.  It  is  a  strategy  known  as  export-led 
recovery.  It  is  a  wrong  policy  for  Canada  and 
Ontario,  because  it  simply  encourages  the 
rationahzation  of  Canadian  manufacturing  into 
the  North  American  market,  which  is  really 
disguised  continentalism. 

In  Canada  we  will  make  one  product  line, 
according  to  this  government's  philosophy,  and 
import  the  rest.  When  the  parent  company 
decides  in  the  future  to  rationalize  further 
and  produce  that  line  in  the  southern  United 
States,  we  will  import  all  the  product  line 
and  our  deindustrialization  wiU  continue. 
Recent  cases  in  point  are  production  cutbacks 
at  Winchester- Western  in  Cobourg  and  Out- 
board Marine  in  Peterborough.  How  many  ex- 
amples does  the  government  need  before  it 
understands  that  it  is  the  wrong  policy  that 
it  is  pursuing? 

Global  product  mandating  is  a  fool's  para- 
dise. Who  believes  that  the  parent  company 
will  transfer  research  and  development  to 
Canada?  Will  such  a  strategy  give  us  more 
skilled  jobs?  If  the  Treasurer  is  being  honest, 
he  knows  that  it  will  not.  Global  product 
mandating  is  the  wnrong  policy  because  it 
means  this  government  has  abdicated  to  the 
multinationls  any  control  it  has  over  eco- 
nomic planning.  The  government  is  really 
saying  to  the  multinationals,  "Do  your  own 
thing."  That  is  what  it  is  saying,  and  that  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  Ontario. 

If  the  Treasurer  believes  that  export-led 
recovery  is  the  right  strategy,  I  hope  he  will 
stand  in  his  place  and  tell  us  of  jurisdictions 
that  created  or  rebuilt  a  healthy  manufactur- 
ing sector  without  first  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  domestic  market.  Surely  it  is  under- 
stood by  serious  economic  planners  that  we 
must  develop  the  economies  of  scale  and  ex- 
pertise in  manufacturing  by  meeting  domes- 
tic needs  before  launching  ourselves  into 
world  markets. 

Since  the  US  is  the  prime  target  of  global 
product-mandated   sales,   does   the  Treasurer 
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seriously  believe  the  Americans,  with  their 
own  balance-of-payment  problems,  will  tol- 
erate increased  imports  from  Canada? 

The  Tory  strategy  has  some  other  com- 
ponents besides  continentalism  through  global 
product  mandating:  increased  foreign  invest- 
ment, a  Shop  Canadian  program,  globe- 
trotting trade  missions,  government  procure- 
ment with  a  paltry  10  per  cent  preference 
for  Canadian-made  goods,  and  the  Employ- 
ment Development  Fund.  The  Ontario  gov- 
ernment has  put  a  lot  of  eflFort  into  attracting 
more  foreign  investment  to  Ontario  this  past 
year.  Not  only  did  they  approve  92  per  cent 
of  foreign  investment  applications,  but  they 
also  actively  sought  capital  on  trips  to  Japan, 
Europe,  England  and  the  southern  United 
States.  If  I  did  not  know  better,  I  would 
think  the  Treasurer  was  a  Liberal,  the  way 
he  is  trying  to  sell  us  out. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  member  can  call 
me  many  things,  but  not  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  what  we  have  to 
think.  The  federal  Liberals  have  sold  this 
country  out,  and  now  the  provincial  Tories 
are  doing  it.  I  am  glad  someone,  and  I  am 
proud  it  is  our  party,  is  standing  up  and 
saying  it  is  time  to  repatriate  the  Ontario 
economy.  Somebody  has  to  say  it. 

The  most  tangible  effort  is  the  govern- 
ment's slick  brochure  called  The  Profit  Cen- 
tre, in  which  Ontario  is  sold  as  a  lucrative 
place  to  invest  industrial  capital,  because  of 
the  large  market,  moderate  corporate  taxes, 
no  restrictions  on  the  use  of  capital,  and 
competitive  wage  rates.  No  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  capital  means,  in  other  words, 
thev  make  their  money  here  and  take  it  out. 
And  v/e  wonder  why  we  have  a  trade  deficit. 

The  only  real  argument  the  government 
can  make  for  this  blatant  pitch  for  more 
foreign  control  is  the  creation  of  jobs  in  the 
short  run.  In  fact,  it  only  neutralizes  the 
hundreds  of  jobs  that  are  disappearing  from 
existing  branch  plants  as  the  parent  com- 
panies rationalize  their  production.  It  does 
nothing  about  the  350,000  jobs  that  are  lost 
as  a  result  of  our  manufacturing  trade  deficit 
or  about  the  thousands  of  fobs  that  are  repre- 
sented in  the  annual  billions  of  dollars  in 
service  payments  that  flow  out  of  Canada. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Treasurer's  budget 
last  year  was  the  Employment  Development 
Fund.  It  was  designed  to  provide  funds  for 
new  investments  and,  above  all,  jobs.  When 
the  scheme  was  introduced,  we  criticized  it 
because  it  had  no  focus.  No  commitment  was 
made  to  rebuild  any  particular  sector.  One 
year  later,  our  criticism  remains  valid.  If  no 
change  is  made  in  the  employment  develop- 


ment program,  the  money  will  continue  to 
be  scattered  over  the  entire  manufacturing 
sector  with  no  coherent  strategy  in  place. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  is  committed 
to  rebuilding  and  repatriating  our  manu- 
facturing sector.  But  if  public  funds  are  to 
be  used,  we  believe  the  result  should  be  a 
public  presence  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 
We  would  select  a  sector  and  make  it  count. 
The  Ontario  taxpayers  would  have  a  tangi- 
ble stake  in  their  economy  by  insisting  on 
equity  and  performance  iguarantees  to  go 
along  with  the  public's  investment.  When  I 
see  the  agreements  this  government  is  sign^ 
ing,  in  conjunction  with  the  federal  Liberals, 
who  after  all  are  putting  up  a  third  of  the 
money  in  these  employment  development 
programs,  I  have  to  wonder  what  land  of 
managers  they  are  of  our  economy.  A  com- 
bination of  Liberals  and  Conservatives  try- 
ing to  dabble  in  the  economy  is  a  disaster. 

nrhe  Davis  government's  measures  are 
not  the  way  to  repatriate  and  rebuild  the 
Ontario  economy,  and  they  will  have  no 
significant  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit.  The  New  Democratic  Party 
has  a  strategy  for  Ontario.  We  believe  there 
is  enormous  potential  to  rebuild  our  manu- 
facturing sector,  to  further  process  our  re- 
sources and  to  repatriate  our  economy.  I 
know  that  the  Davis  government  would 
claim  the  same  goals,  but  the  crucial  differ- 
ence between  what  they  say  and  what  we 
say  is  that  we  are  willing  to  challenge  the 
traditional  theories  and  strategies  that  have 
put  us  in  our  present  untenable  position. 

IWe  see  Ontario's  economic  problems  as 
deep  and  structural,  and  we  would  intervene 
to  solve  them.  Import  replacement  would 
be  our  main  goal.  We  would  shift  demand 
to  Canadian-made  goods.  We  would  work 
with  the  private  sector  to  rebuild  our  manu- 
facturing industries  and  intervene  publicly 
in  strategic  sectors  where  private  buusiness- 
es  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  the  job. 
Since  the  rebuilding  process  will  take  time, 
we  would  carefully  select  particular  sectors, 
especially  in  high-technology  areas,  where 
we  have  a  large  domestic  market  and  where 
imports  capture  a  large  portion  of  the 
market. 

Transportation,  processed  foods  and  bev- 
erages, synthetic  textiles,  health-care  prod- 
ucts, energy  conservation,  consumer  elec- 
tronics, electrical  products,  and  machinery 
are  examples  of  sectors  that  desperately 
need  rebuilding.  Mining  machinery  is  a 
classic  example  of  a  structural  deficiency 
that  must   be   corrected.    I  have  raised  this 
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issue  many  times,  but  the  government's  only 
response  has  been  to  have  a  trade  show. 

fThe  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  is 
the  master  of  saying  one  thing  and  doing 
another.  On  February  29,1980,  he  said  to 
the  Edmonton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
I  quote:  "During  the  mining  boom  of  the 
1950s,  firms  in  Canada  placed  orders  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
mining  equipment  with  companies  in  Swe- 
den, Germany  and  the  United  States.  Those 
orders  effectively  underwrote  the  research 
and  development  work  that  has  made  their 
manufacturing  industries  internationally 
dominant.  In  short,  we  helped'  to  create  the 
industrial  strength  within  those  nations 
which  now  rank  among  our  major  interna- 
tional competitors." 

I  hope  no  one  ever  accuses  the  minister 
of  learning  from  his  mistakes.  His  govern- 
ment has  done  virtually  nothing  about  the 
problem,  and  here  we  are  importing  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  our  mining  machin- 
ery. We  are  still  doing  it.  Seventy-three 
per  cent  of  our  mining  machinery  is  impor- 
ted, up  from  48  per  cent  in  1964.  We  are 
number  three  in  the  world  in  the  produc- 
tion of  minerals,  we  are  number  two  in  the 
consumption  of  mining  machinery,  and  we 
are  nuanber  one  in  the  importation  of  min- 
ing machinery  If  ever  a  high-technology 
sector  screamed  out  for  government  inter- 
vention, it  is  the  mining  machinery  sector. 
4  p.m. 

We  have  the  world's  greatest  laboratories, 
and  the  potential  for  growth  is  awesome 
when  we  contemplate  projects  such  as 
heavy  oil.  In  northeastern  Ontario  alone, 
Inco,  Falconbridge,  Rio  Algom  and  Texas- 
gulf  provide  a  potential  for  $750  million  in 
sales  per  year.  The  federal  Department  of 
Energy,  Mines  and  Resources  estimates  that 
new  mining  projects  in  Canada  already 
scheduled  up  to  1990  will  require  $3.5  bil- 
lion worth  of  equipment,  and  even  that  is 
not  all-inclusive. 

We  estimate  that,  with  spinofiF  jobs  in- 
cluded, mining  machinery  imports  represent 
a  total  of  10,000  potential  jobs  in  Canada. 
But  this  government,  as  a  direct  result  of 
its  ideological  paralysis,  refuses  to  intervene 
and  establish  a  crown  corporation  to  pro- 
duce mining  machinery  or  explore  the  possi- 
bilities for  joint  ventures. 

The  New  Democratic  Party,  with  re- 
sources in  the  public  sector,  would  have  the 
leverage  to  develop  an  aggressive,  modern 
mining  machinery  complex.  We  believe  this 
would  provide  Ontario  with  new  jobs  and 
research  and  development  expenditures.  We 


believe  that  further  processing  of  our  ores 
in  northern  Ontario,  combined  with  the  pro- 
duction of  mining  maichinery,  would  give 
northern  Ontario  a  new  lease  on  life,  while 
takinsg  an  important  step  towards  rebuilding 
secondary   industries. 

In  other  high-technology  sectors  already 
mentioned,  the  justification  for  our  commit- 
ment to  replace  imports  is  as  compelling  as 
that  for  mining  machinery.  The  Treasurer 
has  not  taken  a  single  new  initiative  in  this 
budget  to  create  jobs.  I  know  the  Treasurer 
views  all  government  job  creation  as  make- 
work  projects.  He  does  not  understand  that 
government  can  create  new  wealth,  rather 
than  simply  absorb  it. 

New  Democrats  are  not  confined  by  such 
ideological  straitjackets.  We  believe  there 
are  enormous  opportunities  in  Ontario  and 
that  this  government  has  an  obligation  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  We  have  huge  trade 
deficits  in  mining  machinery;  we  should 
produce  tihe  machinery  here.  We  desperately 
need  alternatives  to  nuclear  energy,  alterna- 
tives that  are  cheaper  and  more  labour- 
intensive. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  severe  residen- 
tial construction  slumip,  and  it  is  going  to 
get  worse.  We  need  affordable  homesi  and 
rental  accommodation.  An  enriched  home 
insulation  program  would  conserve  energy 
and  create  jobs.  A  solar  heating  subsidy 
would  save  energy,  encourage  research  into 
this  key  alternative  energy  source  and  create 
jobs.  Special  grants  for  hard  services'  for 
northern  Ontario  would  provide  much-needed 
sewer  and  water  supplies  and  create  jobs 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  budget  ignores 
northern  Ontario,  except  for  minuscule  min- 
ing exploration  incentives.  There  was  a  day 
when  this  government  would  not  have 
brought  in  a  budget  which  so  totally  ignored 
northern  Ontario.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  government. 

We  have  an  increasing  deficit  on  processed 
food.  We  should  grow  and  process  it  here. 
I  am  sure  the  Treasurer  has  seen  the  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  and  Food's  poster  show- 
ing a  fork  laden  with  processed  mixed 
vegetables— carrots,  peas,  green  beans  and 
com— suspended  over  the  declaration,  "Good 
things  grow  in  Ontario."  The  poster  should 
read,  "Good  things  used  to  grow  in  Ontario." 
For  that  matter,  they  used  to  be  processed 
here,  and  the  cans  and  containers  were 
manufactured  here.  Instead,  that  one  forkful 
of  vegetables  cost  Ontario  farmers  and 
workers  close  to  $1  million  in  lost  wages  in 
1979.  Add  to  this  the  other  $33  million  in 
forfeited   wages    in   just    12   other  processed 
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fruits  and  vegetables  crops,  and  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  becomes  obvious. 

Thirty-four  milhon  dollars  in  lost  wages 
translates  into  a  good  many  jobs.  It  could 
mean  the  difference  between  some  Ontario 
farmers  staying  in  production  or  going  out 
of  production.  It  does  mean  the  diiference 
between  jobs  and  unemployment.  While 
this  Treasurer  is  forever  bragging  about  jobs 
being  created  by  tihe  private  sector,  he 
cfhooses  to  ignore  situations  where  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  faihng  miserably. 

Food  processing  is  an  industrial  sector 
which  the  government  s'hould  regard  as 
critical.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  (Mr.  Henderson)  sees  his  responsibilities 
as  beginning  and  ending  at  the  farm  gate. 
The  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr. 
Grossman),  who  should  be  concerned  about 
this,  tlhinks  that  food  is  grown  and  processed 
at  La  Scala.  The  Treasurer  regards  the 
problem  as  one  that  the  marketplace  will 
resolve.  That  is  a  fine  combination  of  con- 
cerns. 

There  is  one  major  issue  simmering 
throughout  Ontario  and  that  is  nuclear 
energy.  While  I  have  grave  reservations 
about  the  safety  of  nuclear  power  plants  and 
the  storage  of  tiheir  wastes,  I  would  like 
today  to  deal  with  the  economic  and  job- 
creation  aspects  of  energy.  The  conventional 
wisdom  being  preached  is  that,  while  nuclear 
energy  is  expensive,  there  are  no  acceptable 
■alternatives.  The  facts,  however,  show  that 
alternative  forms  of  energy  have  real  poten- 
tial for  providing  jobs.  Tlie  introduction  of 
a  ibroad  range  of  currently  feasible  conserva- 
tion measures  could  simultaneously  cut  the 
consumption  of  rapidly  depleting  energy  re- 
sources and  create  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
new  jobs.  The  expansion  of  solar  energy 
programs  has  similar  potential. 

Perhaps  the  Treasurer  would  prefer  an 
analysis  using  some  Bay  Street  language. 
There  are  numerous  studies  that  compare 
the  impact  of  large-scale,  highly  centralized 
technologies  like  nuclear  power,  or  tar  sands 
plants  with  that  of  the  smaller-scale,  dis- 
persed, decentralized  option.  These  studies 
conclude  that,  normally,  the  turnaround  for 
capital  invested  in  conservation  measures  is 
much  s'horter  than  for  capital  invested  in 
large-scale  megaprojects. 

As  an  internal  Department  of  Energy, 
Mines  and  Resources  memo  put  it:  "Consider 
energy  conservation  in  buildings:  payback  of 
investment  in  residences  of  five  years,  at  1977 
energy  prices;  in  commercial  buildings,  the 
criterion    is    overall   probably   closer   to   two 


years.  Furthermore,  energy  savings  often 
commence   immediately   investment  is   made. 

"Now  compare  that  with  investment  in 
energy  supply  enhancement  projects,  such  as 
an  oil  sands  plant.  At  international  prices, 
the  payback  on  investment  when  production 
commences  would  be  at  least  five  years.  The 
sum  of  the  investment  must  be  made  seven 
years  before  production  ever  commences.  On 
average,  that  payback  is  probably  closer  to 
10  years  at  international  prices.  At  1977 
prices,  the  payback  would  be  over  12  years." 

The  intervening  years  have  changed  the 
numbers,  but  the  principle  illustrated  remains 
the  same.  As  we  members  from  northern 
Ontario  know  all  too  well,  there  is  a  boom- 
and-bust  cycle  associated  with  very  large- 
scale  projects,  which  tend  to  leave  the  regions 
involved  with  little  to  show  for  the  invest- 
ment once  the  project  is  completed. 

For  instance,  despite  the  investment  of  at 
least  $34  billion  in  the  Bruce  nuclear  power 
development,  the  region  remains  economicallv 
sterile  and  dependent  on  continued  invest- 
ment in  project  construction  for  economic 
health.  Investments  in  conservation  or  solar, 
on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  be  considerably 
more  dispersed,  extend  over  a  longer  period 
and  create  more  stable  employment  because 
of  the  relatively  small  scale  of  the  projects  or 
products  involved. 

It  should  be  emphasized  th^t  small-scale 
diversity  will  not  work  for  all  our  energy 
problems,  but  it  will  work  for  many  sectors 
in  cases  and  has  advantages  to  recommend 
it  quite  apart  from  cost  comparisons. 

The  Treasurer  should  step  back  for  a 
moment,  from  the  immediacy  of  the  debate 
over  nuclcr  safety,  Darlington,  and  his  gov- 
ernment's hype  over  the  superiority  of  the 
Candu  reactor.  He  should  investigate  very 
thoroughly  the  alternatives  to  nuclear.  He 
should  take  a  long  and  sober  look  at  the 
economics  of  nuclear  power. 

Despite  the  obvious  need  for  job-creation 
projects  such  as  the  alternatives  to  nuclear 
and  others  I  have  just  discussed,  the  Treas- 
urer has  chosen  to  ignore  these  needs  and  the 
unemployed  in  Ontario.  It  is  simply  breath- 
taking to  see  the  Treasurer  deliberately  over- 
look this  while  taking  credit  for  holding  down 
provincial  spending  and  castigating  the 
federal  government  for  its  excessive  spend- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  government  planning  and 
intervention  in  key  sectors,  an  NDP  govern- 
ment would  provide  an  infrastructure  for 
manufacturing,  including  skills  training  and 
research  and  development.  One  key  area  that 
needs  attention  is  skills  training. 
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It  is  an  astonishing  indictment  of  this  gov- 
ernment that  in  1980  we  are  still  hearing 
about  the  lack  of  skilled  tradespeople  in  On- 
tario. In  the  1960s,  both  the  select  committee 
on  manpower  training  and  the  then  Minister 
of  Labour,  Dalton  Bales,  argued  that  it  was 
no  longer  satisfactory  to  rely  only  on  immi- 
gration and  informal  training  to  meet  our 
manpower  needs.  That  was  in  the  1960s. 
Despite  these  longstanding  concerns,  the  On- 
tario government  still  actively  helped  em- 
ployers to  import  almost  1,000  skilled 
workers  in  1979.  In  fact,  over  the  last  five 
years,  the  Ontario  government  has  aided  in 
the  importation  of  5,580  workers. 

The  announcement  in  the  budget  of  funds 
for  employer-sponsored  training  (EST)  does 
not  indicate  that  this  government  has  yet 
taken  seriously  the  need  for  a  comprehen- 
sive manpower  training  policy.  The  EST 
program  remains  the  government's  rnlain  ne*w 
initiative,  but  there  were  only  about  915 
trainees  as  oiF  February  of  this  year,  and 
about  325  completions.  That  is  hardly  a 
sufficient  response  to  the  needs. 
4:10  p.m. 

There  are  a  number  of  myths  thiat  sur- 
round the  whole  area  of  industrial  training 
whic'h  this  government  must  face  up  to  in 
designing  and  supiporting  adequate  training 
programs.  First,  it  is  contended  that  new 
trainees  are  often  not  (attracted  to  skilled 
trades  beicause  of  the  negative  image  asso- 
ciated with  blue-collar  work.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  evidence  to  support  this 
notion. 

Indeed,  a  second  myth,  that  there  is  a 
sihiortage  of  applidants  for  skilled  trades 
training,  is  also  false,  and  belies  the  notion 
of  a  negative  image  for  skilled  trades.  Al- 
most every  single  training  program  or  tech- 
nical course  is  oversubscribed.  Contrary  to 
the  assertions  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
(Miss  Stephenson),  there  is  no  lack  of  ap- 
plicants. Instead,  there  is  a  lack  of  suitable 
programs  which  this  government  should  be 
providing. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  even 
a  relatively  small  addition  of  budgetary 
fund's  for  the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology  would  see  immediate  returns. 
Many  of  their  technical  courses  have  twice 
as  many  applicants  as  there  are  places. 

Another  persistent  myth  revolves  around 
industrial  training  and  the  perception  by 
employers  that  it  is  unproductive  to  train 
because  of  poaching  by  other  employers.  In 
fact,  the  roost  recent  evidence  suggests  that 


the  retention  t^te  is  quite  high  and  much 
less  of  a  problem  than  is  supposed. 

Finally,  employers  are  reluctant  to  train 
because  they  think  the  investment  required 
is  too  high  and  iwill  not  be  paid  back.  Again, 
the  evidence  suggests  that  not  only  are  the 
costs  of  training  relatively  low,  but  ^Iso  the 
investment  in  training  is  returned  quite 
quickly  in  the  form  of  increased  produdtivity 
and  output. 

This  government  has  had  study  after  study 
over  the  last  20  years  telling  it  that  skilled 
trades  training  was  being  ignored.  The  re- 
sponse over  the  lasft  20  years  does  not  inspire 
great  confidence  in  this  government's  capacity 
to  come  to  grips  with  manpower  training. 

Lastly,  I  will  oflFer  some  suggestions  about 
how  to  begin  that  process. 

1.  There  needs  to  be  a  much  larger  infu- 
sion of  funds  and  staflF  for  technical  courses 
in  the  community  colleges.  These  are  'sufier- 
ing  from  inadequate  facilities,  not  laick  of 
applicants. 

2.  Retraining  (and  upgrading  (programs 
should  be  established  which  would  allow 
tradesmen  in  the  construction  trades,  for 
example,  to  retrain  for  industrial  purposes. 
It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  import  indus- 
trial electricians  when  unemployed  construc- 
tion electricians  could  be  easily  retrained. 

3.  A  much  greater  responsibility  for  man- 
power training  must  be  assumed  by  industry. 
Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  a 
policy  of  requiring  funding  from  industry  for 
training,  with  a  'system  of  returnuig  such 
funds  as  training  is  actually  carried  out. 
Since  the  main  beneficiaries  of  training  are 
employers  themselves,  it  is  only  equitable 
that  they  share  a  fair  portion  of  the  cost. 

A  second  area  needing  government  inter- 
vention is  research  and  development.  If  we 
are  to  put  Ontario  on  a  sound  industrial 
footing,  we  must  do  it  by  becoming  less  de- 
pendent upon  second-hand  technology.  It 
should  be  clear  to  this  government  that  en- 
couraging foreign  corporations  to  do  more  re- 
search and  development  here  is  not  enough. 

This  government's  global  product  man- 
dating scheme  embodies  the  pious  hope  that 
branch  plants  will  do  more  research  and'  de- 
velopment work  for  a  product  line  here  in 
Canada.  We  believe  the  Ontario  government 
must  impose  a  research  and  development  levy 
on  large  producers  who  fall  short  of  research 
and  development  targets.  A  grant  levy  system 
would  ensure  a  pool  of  funds  for  research  and 
development  purposes.  The  fund  could  be 
used  by  the  Ontario  Research  Foundation  and 
by  private  firms  as  well.  At  the  same  time,  tax 
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credits  could  be  enriched  to  encourage  re- 
search and  development  by  small  and  medium- 
sized  firms  in  those  industries  that  have  the 
greatest  potential. 

This  role  will  increasingly  fall  to  the  prov- 
inces because  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  now  defines  subsidies  as 
nontariff  barriers,  thereby  allowing  foreign 
firms  to  retaliate.  Provincial  subsidies,  how- 
ever, are  exempted  from  this  rule. 

In  addition,  the  Ontario  government  must, 
in  conjunction  with  federal  departments  and  a 
beefed-up  Ontario  Research  Foundation,  spon- 
sor important  programs  of  applied  research. 
We  would  also  expand  university  research 
programs  to  encourage  research  and  develop- 
ment in  areas  such  as  energy  conservation  as 
well  as  other  programs  which  would  benefit 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Finally,  an  NDP  government  would  strength- 
en government  procurement  programs  by  in- 
creasing the  10  per  cent  price  preference  for 
Canadian  content.  As  well,  the  private  sector 
must  be  persuaded  to  more  vigorously  seek 
out  Canadian-made  goods  and  services  before 
awarding  contracts  to  non-Canadians.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  I  examined  the  Employ- 
ment Development  Fund  criteria  for  manu- 
facturing and  for  the  pulp  and  paper  com- 
panies, it  struck  me  that  the  regulations  for 
procurement  of  Canadian  goods  and  services 
were  extremely  weak;  they  should  be 
strengthened. 

If  we  in  Ontario  are  to  direct  our  economy 
rather  than  allow  it  to  drift,  ad  hoc  govern- 
ment tinkering  is  not  good  enough.  Private 
corporate  planning  effects  us  all,  often  ad- 
versely. It  is  essential  that  the  government 
plans  as  well,  using  the  growing  public  eco- 
nomic power  to  overcome  the  dominance  of 
the  private  sector  and  to  maximize  the  bene- 
fits of  public-  and  private-sector  activities  for 
Ontario's  social  and  economic  future. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  would  create 
a  crown  investments  corporation  to  direct 
long-term  planning  for  Ontario.  Following  the 
example  of  Saskatchewan,  a  crown  invest- 
ments corporation  would  exercise  financial 
control,  provide  policy  direction,  co-ordinate 
operations  and  estabHsh  major  investment 
priorities  for  pubhc  holdings.  It  would  bring 
existing  and  new  commercial  crown  corpora- 
tions and  agencies  into  the  crown  investments 
corporation  system,  including  Ontario  Hydro, 
the  Ontario  Energy  Corporation  and  the  On- 
tario Development  Corporations.  It  would 
ensure  full  public  accountability  by  having 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  crown  invest- 
ments corporation  include  cabinet  ministers, 
who   as  a  major  part  of  their  responsibility 


would  also  head  up  one  or  more  of  the  con- 
stitutent  crown  corporations  within  the  orown 
investments  corporation. 

The  province  of  Saskatchewan  has  a  crown 
investments  corporation;  while  we  do  not 
argue  that  our  economies  are  similar,  never- 
theless the  role  the  public  sector  plays  in  the 
economic  development  of  Saskatchewan  is 
very  impressive.  In  Saskatchewan,  of  the  17 
commercially  operated  crown  corporations, 
16  had  a  profit  in  1978— the  exception  being 
the  Saskatchewan  Mining  Development  Corp- 
oration, which  is  just  commencing  uranium 
production. 

In  Saskatchewan,  crown  corporations  are 
primarily  active  in  the  resource  sector.  In 
Ontario,  we  must  determine  our  own  priori- 
ties. The  New  Democratic  Party  believes  we 
must  emphasize  the  rebuilding  of  key  manu- 
facturing sectors,  but  we  also  recognize  the 
fundamental  importance  of  the  resource 
sector. 

This  government  has  not  provided  a  co- 
herent resource  policy  or  a  manufacturing 
strategy,  or  any  policy  to  Imk  the  two  to- 
gether. This  government  has  no  intention  of 
establishing  a  public  presence  in  the  Ontario 
economy.  While  this  may  be  ideologically 
satisfying  to  the  Treasurer,  it  is  appalling  to 
see  such  a  posture  maintained  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  evidence  that  intervention  is 
necessary. 

I  could  not  talk  dbout  economic  planning 
without  spending  a  moment  on  our  nonre- 
newable resources.  The  neglect  of  our  re- 
source sector  is  more  than  serious.  It  is  be- 
yond belief  that  we  receive  less  than  two 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  mineral  production  in 
Ontario.  Saskatchewan  receives  revenues  in 
excess  of  13  per  cent  of  the  value  of  pro- 
duction. I  am  talking  about  mineral  produc- 
tion, and  not  about  oil  and  gas  production. 

The  noninterventionist  resource  policy  of 
the  Davis  government  is  guaranteed  to  pro- 
vide a  negligible  return.  Taxation  without 
threat  of  public  intervention  is  ineffective, 
because  the  private  sector  simply  extracts  a 
higher  grade  of  ore  as  the  tax  level  rises. 
We  call  it  high-grading. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  threat  of 
shutdowns  or  layoffs;  we  have  seen  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  They  give  us  acid  rain. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  it's  a  nice  trade-off. 

In  Saskatchewan,  a  resource  policy  was 
developed  with  three  key  objectives:  (1) 
diversification  of  the  economy  away  from 
agriculture;  (2)  stabilization  of  economic 
growth  by  smoothing  out  the  booms  and 
busts  associated  with  resource  sales;  and  (3) 
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reduction  of  regional  disparities,  particularly 
in  northern  Saskatchewan. 

Those  are  three  reasonable  objectives,  and 
in  Saskatchewan  the  government  moved  to 
achieve  them  with  government  intervention. 
The  Davis  government  falls  short  on  all  three 
counts.  Rather  than  using  our  resources  to 
further  diversify,  with  more  processing,  this 
government  encourages  precisely  the  opposite. 

In  1979,  this  government  awarded  Falcon- 
bridge  a  10- year  exemption  from  section  113 
of  the  Mining  Act  which  requires  that  refining 
of  ores  be  done  here  in  Ontario.  This  govern- 
ment has,  in  effect,  told  Falconbridge,  that 
even  after  producing  in  Ontario,  extracting  all 
ores  in  Ontario  for  almost  half  a  century,  it 
can  ship  its  ores  to  Norway  for  refining  and 
then  be  allowed  to  wTite  off  those  Norwegian 
refining  costs  against  taxes  they  should  be 
paying  here  in  Ontario.  There  is  no  better 
example  of  adding  insult  to  injury,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  I  can  tell  you  agree  with  me. 
4:20  p.m. 

This  government  exports  jobs  and  reduces 
resource  revenues  all  in  one  fell  swoop.  This 
government  encoui^ages  neither  forward  links 
from  our  resources  to  further  processing  and 
secondary  manufacturing  nor  backward  links 
to  the  purchasing  of  supplies,  such  as  mining 
machinery.  It  sees  resources  as  one  part  of 
our  economy  and  manufacturing,  as  a  sepa- 
rate part.  We  have  no  evidence  that  the 
Treasurer  has  any  understanding  that  the 
level  of  social  and  hdalth  services  we  can 
afford  depends  on  the  health  of  our  wealth- 
producing  sectors. 

A  laissez-faire  government  such  as  this  one 
always  fails  to  achieve  the  delicate  balance 
between  economic  development  and  sociial 
cost.  In  Ontario,  we  get  no  sense  at  all  from 
the  government  that  our  nonrenewable  re- 
sources are  being  husbanded  in  such  a  way 
as  to  maximize  their  lifespan.  We  get  no 
'sense  that  development  will  be  Controlled  in 
order  to  string  out  production  to  protect 
markets,  maintain  prices  and  minimize  social 
environmental  costs.  Regional  disparities  con- 
tinue in  Ontario  precisdy  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  sensible  resources  policy.  The 
people  of  Ontario  have  every  right  to  expect 
more  from  this  government. 

We  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  know 
we  could  do  better.  We  know  there  is  enor- 
mous potential  to  use  our  resources  to  create 
new  wealth,  to  Crdate  jobs,  to  improve  our 
manufacturing  trade  balance,  to  build  better 
and  more  stable  communities  in  northern 
Ontario  and  to  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  provincial  tax  revenues.  The  New 
Democrfatic  Party  has  been  calling  for  many 


years  for  a  Northern  Ontario  Tomcwrrow 
Fund  derived  from  resource  revenues.  Such 
a  fund  would  maximize  revenues  from  our 
resources  and  provide  a  pool  of  money  with 
which  to  deliver  improved  social  services  in 
the  north  and  to  use  as  a  hedge  against  the 
day  when  nonrenewable  resources  run  out. 
Both  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  herit- 
age funds.  That  would  be  our  commitment, 
and  not  just  to  northern  Ontario  beicause  aU 
of  Ontario  would  benefit  by  such  a  strategy. 

Rather  than  establish  a  tomorrow  fund 
or  a  heritage  fund,  this  government  crdated 
a  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs.  There  is  a 
world  of  difference  between  government  ac- 
tion to  increase  resource  revenues  for  the 
people  of  northern  Ontario  and  the  creation 
of  a  i)ork-barrelling,  bureaucratic  ministry 
which  consumes  wealth  rather  than  creates 
it. 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  the  most 
critical  situation  now  facing  any  industrial 
sector  in  Ontario,  the  layoffs  in  the  auto 
industry.  It  is  because  the  auto  industry  is 
by  far  the  most  important  industry  in 
Ontario,  employing  one  in  six,  that  I  was 
distressed  at  the  lack  of  action  taken  on  the 
automobile  sector  in  this  budget.  Because  the 
reason  for  these  layoffs  reaches  deeper  than 
the  downturn  in  the  business  cycle,  I  ex- 
pected more  than  a  statement  of  intent  in 
the  Treasurer's  budget. 

There  are  some  20,000  auto  workers  laid 
off  indefinitely  across  Ontario  this  month. 
Both  Ford  and  Chrysiler  have  laid  off  35  to 
40  per  cent  of  their  work  forces.  In  Windsor, 
the  city  which  used  to  boast,  "What  Chrysler 
builds,  builds  Windsor,"  20  per  cent  of  the 
labour  force  is  out  of  work.  The  auto  makers 
have  so  far  closed  the  doors  on  nearly  10,000 
people.  The  Chrysler  supplementary  unem- 
ployment benefits  fund  ran  out  last  Septem- 
ber, and  thousands  more  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  insurance  benefits. 

Other  southern  Ontario  towns  have  been 
severely  hit  with  auto  parts  layoffs.  Chatham 
and  Kitchener  each  have  2,500  indefinite 
auto  parts  layoffs.  Plants  like  Sealed  Power 
of  Stratford,  Canada  Ferro  Limited  in  the 
Premier's  own  riding  and  Firestone  in  Whitby 
are  shutting  down  completely. 

The  layoffs  tell  the  human  side  of  the 
story.  The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  fhe  deficit 
in  trade  in  automotive  products  With  the 
United  States,  a  deficit  that  affects  each  and 
every  Ontarian  by  pulling  down  our  dollar 
and  pushing  up  interest  rates.  As  the  Treas- 
urer noted  in  his  budget,  in  1979  the  auto 
deficit  reached  $3  billion  and  the  parts  de- 
ficit rose  to  $4  billion. 
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This  ddRcit  represents  $355  for  every 
Onilario  resident  and  $32,000  for  every  auto 
•worker.  Experts  predict  it  will  exceed  $5 
billion  by  1985.  These  deficits  are  climibing, 
despite  the  fact  that  sales  of  North  American 
vehicles  in  Canada  rose  last  year,  with  the 
exiception  of  Chrysler  products.  That  is 
something  the  Treasurer  seems  to  forget:  It 
is  not  the  slimip  in  the  Canadian  mlarket 
that  is  causing  the  problem;  it  is  the  slump 
in  the  American  market. 

The  reason  for  these  high  deficits  is  the 
recession  and  the  energy  crisis  in  the  United 
States  which  have  caused  sales  of  cars  there 
to  plummet.  Since  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
Canadian  car  and  parts  production  is 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  Ontario  auto 
workers  are  bearing  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  American  slump.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  1975.  Exports  have  declined  while 
imports  of  vehicles  have  risen  by  more  than 
30  per  cent. 

Together  with  parts,  imports  into  Canada 
last  year  increased  by  20  per  cent.  This  in- 
crease alone  represents  about  $2  billion  worth 
of  business  for  the  giant  auto  companies.  The 
irony  of  the  situation  is  that  while  Canadian 
auto  workers  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
American  recession,  the  expanding  Canadian 
market  is  providing  a  vital  safety  cushion 
for  CM,  Ford,  American  Motors  and  even 
Chrysler. 

This  government  has  chosen  to  hide  be- 
hind the  market  slump  in  explaining  away 
the  severity  of  these  layoflFs.  Day  after  day 
the  Premier,  the  Treasurer  and  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  have  stood  in  this 
chamber  promising  a  return  to  normal  once 
the  American  auto  market  picks  up.  Un- 
fortunately, most  economists  and  critics  are 
less  optimistic.  The  American  automobile  in- 
dustry is  in  decline  because  of  energy  restric- 
tions, market  saturation,  poor  management 
decisions  and  increased  foreign  competition. 
It  is  a  telltale  sign  that  Chrysler  Canada 
Limited  has  just  announced  a  giant  sidewalk 
sale  of  1980  cars  and  trucks  at  its  silent 
Windsor  car  plant.  We  can  only  be  thankful 
that  the  Treasurer  was  not  jogging  past  that 
sidewalk  sale,  or  he  would  be  there  buying 
one  of  the  bargain  cars. 

The  crucial  factor  for  the  future  of  the 
Canadian  car  industry  is  not  just  the  upturn 
in  the  Canadian  market,  but  rather  the  mix 
of  cars  we  will  make.  The  fact  is  that  while 
overall  sales  of  Big  Three  automobiles 
plummeted  in  the  United  States  last  year— 
thus  denying  Canada  its  usual  level  of  auto 
production  and  export— US  sales  of  subcom- 
pacts   soared,  and  none  of  these  is  built  in 


Canada.  While  relief  will  be  on  the  way 
with  the  retooling  next  September  of  the 
American  Motors  plant  in  Brampton  and 
with  the  opening  of  the  new  six-cylinder 
engine  plant  in  Windsor,  the  Canadian  in- 
dustry nevertheless  will  be  saddled  with  a 
preponderance  of  large  cars  and  vans  whose 
popularity  has  sagged  in  the  United  States. 

That  is  why  my  colleague  from  Windsor 
was  being  very  firm  this  afternoon  when  he 
said  that  aid  to  Chrysler  should  not  be  based 
on  production  of  vans  only.  Even  what  pro- 
duction of  smaller  vehicles  there  is  in  Can- 
ada fell  by  some  26  per  cent  last  year.  In 
contrast,  compact  and  subcompact  production 
in  the  United  States  rose  by  nearly  40  per 
cent  last  year. 

As  the  auto  industry  retools  for  the  new 
generation  of  small  cars  and  parts,  it  is 
crucial  that  we  assess  the  prospects  for  a  fair 
share  of  that  investment  in  Canada.  Only 
that  investment  will  ensure  the  future  health 
of  our  auto  industry.  The  auto  companies, 
like  the  oil  giants,  are  experts  at  confusing 
and  twisting  the  facts  about  investment  pros- 
pects. But  what  figures  are  available  about 
Canada's  share  raise  an  alarm. 

CM  plans  to  spend  $38  billion  aroimd 
the  world  to  1985,  $30  billion  of  that  in  the 
United  States.  Canada  deserves  at  least  $3 
billion  of  the  investment,  based  on  sales.  We 
have  been  promised  only  $2  billion.  Some  of 
that  was  a  reannouncement  of  earlier  invest- 
ment intentions.  Ford  will  spend  $20  billion 
to  1985.  Canada  will  get  an  engine  plant 
and  an  aluminum  casting  plant,  but  that  is 
not  a  fair  share. 

Chrysler,  if  it  gets  through  its  immediate 
financial  troubles,  plans  to  spend  $14  billion 
to  $15  biUion  in  the  United  States.  Chrysler 
promises  us  from  $1  billion  to  $1.4  billion 
in  investment  in  Canada.  That  is  roughly  six 
per  cent  of  the  North  American  total,  but 
the  Canadian  market  accounts  for  12  per 
cent  of  the  North  American  sales  of  Chrysler 
products.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a  mathe- 
matician to  understand  that  if  we  got  12 
per  cent  of  the  sales  we  deserve  more  than 
six  per  cent  of  new  investment.  The  auto 
pact  has  failed  to  provide  a  reasonable  and 
fair  share  of  parts  production,  investment 
and  research  and  development. 

In  a  recent  study  by  the  Science  Council 
of  Canada,  Canada's  shortfall  was  once  again 
confirmed.  This  study  estimated  a  shortfall 
of  1,400  engineers  plus  2,800  support  staff, 
as  well  as  19,000  in  in-house  parts  industries, 
by  the  major  auto  makers.  Despite  its  own 
calculations  that  achieving  a  fair  sihare 
would  mean  an  additional  25,000  auto  jobs 
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in  this  province,  this  government  and  the 
Liberal  government  in  Ottawa  have  so  far 
shown  no  sign  of  putting  strong  pressure  on 
the  auto  companies  to  live  up  to  the  pact. 
Year  after  year,  customs  duty  remissions 
totalling  more  than  $400  million  to  date  have 
been  granted  to  manufacturers  who  have 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  production-to-sale 
ratios  of  t!he  auto  pact. 

The  approaches  of  this  government  amount 
to  tinkering  with  some  of  the  most  powerful 
corporations  in  the  world,  trying  to  oflFset  the 
reality  that  the  American  auto  industry  is 
centralizing  investment  south  of  the  border. 
For  the  Ontario  government  to  sit  in  neutral 
•while  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
revs  his  engine  is  irresponsible. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  spins  his  wheels. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  spins  his  wheels  and 
revs  his  engine,  and  he   goes  nowhere. 

4:30  p.m. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  believes  that 
the  status  quo  is  unacceptable.  The  govern- 
ments in  Ottawa  and  Ontario  are  not  power- 
less in  this  matter.  Canada's  market  is  large 
and  important  to  the  Big  Four.  As  well,  the 
United  States  trade  surplus  with  Canada  is 
a  very  important  element  in  the  overall  US 
trade  surplus  of  manufactured  goods.  With 
America's  deteriorating  trade  position  in  the 
1970s,  this  surplus  with  Canada  was  doubly 
important.  Neither  the  auto  makers  nor  the 
US  government  can  afford  to  turn  their  backs 
on  tihe  Canadian  market. 

Canada's  market  for  automobiles  is  very 
large  in  world  terms.  Canadians  buy  1.4  mil- 
lion new  cars  and  the  same  number  of  new 
trucks,  for  a  total  value  of  nearly  $10  billion. 
Canada's  market  exceeds  the  production  of 
most  successful  European  auto  makers. 
France's  Peugot-Citroen  produces  1.6  mil- 
lion cars  and  trues,  with  sales  of  $10.6  bil- 
lion. Daimler-Benz  of  West  Germany  thrives 
on  the  production  of  560,000  cars  and  trucks. 
Sweden's  Volvo  is  profitable  on  the  produc- 
tion of  300,000  vehicles.  And  Japan's  Honda 
turns  out  745,000  cars  and  trucks,  with  sales 
of  less  than  $4  billion. 

This  government  must  make  it  clear  to 
the  auto  makers  and  Washington  that  the 
present  functioning  of  the  auto  pact  is  un- 
acceptable to  Canadians.  The  rules  in  the 
North  American  auto  game  must  be  chang- 
ed. The  auto  pact  must  be  revised  to  re- 
flect a  justifiable  increase  in  Canadian  con- 
tent in  the  North  American  cars  that  are 
produced  and  bought  in  Canada.  The  cur- 
rent Canadian  value  added  of  70  per  cent 
must  be  raised  at  least  to  75  per  cent  or 
even   to   80   i)er  cent.    It   is   estimated   that 


each  five  per  cent  increase  in  Canadian  con- 
tent would  provide  7,000  more  jobs. 

(New  letters  of  commitment  for  investment 
in  small  cars  and  their  components  must 
be  forthcoming  from  the  auto  makers  in  re- 
turn for  continued  duty-free  access  to  the 
Canadian  market.  The  waiving  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  duty  remissions  required,  be- 
cause the  auto  makers,  particularly  Ameri- 
can Motors,  have  failed  to  Uve  up  to  the 
auto  pact  safeguards  over  the  years,  must 
be  halted. 

In  the  auto  parts  sector  we  have  two  pro- 
posals which  would  increase  production  in 
Canad'a.  The  provincial  government  must 
come  out  strongly  in  support  of  federal  duty 
remission  schemes  with  oflFshore  producers. 
Foreign  vehicle  imports  now  are  capturing 
18  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  market.  It 
would  be  foolhardy  to  deny  Ontarians  thous- 
ands of  job  opportunities  which  can  be  se- 
cured for  making  parts  for  these  vehicles 
in  return  for  a  reduction  in  custom  duties. 

Canada  is  the  only  industrialized  nation 
in  the  world  which  has  allowed  its  automo- 
tive industry  to  function  as  the  adjimct  of 
the  automotive  industry  of  a  larger  nation. 
Internationally,  31  countries  have  created 
jobs  at  home  through  the  imposition  of  local 
content  requirement  on  vehicle  imports 
without   entering   into   formal  treaties. 

Duty  remission  schemes  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers must  be  extended  and  strengthened. 
The  threshold  of  Canadian  content  required 
in  order  to  qualify  for  duty  remission  should 
be  raised.  Faced  with  rising  foreign  im- 
ports, the  American  Auto  Workers  Union  is 
currently  pressing  for  a  content  rule  of  75 
per  cent  for  foreign  auto  makers,  as  well  as 
quotas.  The  US  demand  vis-a-vis  the  Japa- 
nese auto  imxx)rts  are  remarkably  similar  to 
those  heard  in  Canada  over  the  auto  pact, 
yet  the  US-Japan  auto  deficit  is  only  one 
third  the  size  of  the  Canada-US  deficit  on 
a  per  capita  basis. 

This  government  should  also  establish  a 
provincial  research  and  testing  facility  for 
auto  parts.  Companies  would  have  access 
to  this  facility  on  a  user-pay  basis.  The 
government  should  also  set  up  an  agency 
to  help  provide  a  link  between  parts  pro- 
ducers and  auto  makers.  Too  often  insuffi- 
cient lead  time  and  opportunity  are  given 
to  independent  Canadian  parts  producers  to 
develop    parts    for    vehicles    of    the    future. 

Those  are  two  positive,  precise  sugges- 
tions we  have  for  the  Treasurer  to  try  to 
turn  around  the  problems  in  the  auto  sector. 

The  matter  of  financial  aid  to  ailing 
Chrysler    is    one    I    want    to    discuss    for    a 
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moment.  This  government  has  been  singu- 
larly unforthcoming  about  lack  of  participa- 
tion in  the  negotiations.  We  in  the  New 
Democratic  Party  find  this  appalHng  since 
Ontario  taxpayers  likely  will  have  to  put 
up  some  40  per  cent  of  the  funding.  We 
want  Ontario's  aid  package  debated  in  this 
House  before  the  deal  is  signed,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  US  Congress.  That  is  not 
asking  too  much.  We  think  it  is  completely 
outrageous  to  have  a  fait  accompli  pre- 
sented to  us  after  it  is  signed.  We  are  say- 
ing that,  as  they  have  done  in  the  United 
States,  that  package  must  be  debated  here 
in  this  chamber.  We  are  most  insistent 
upon  this. 

Chrysler  has  a  bad  record  of  taking  public 
money  and  not  providing  jobs.  We  must  not 
repeat  the  British  fiasco  in  Ontario.  We  have 
reason  to  question!  the  business  sense  of  this 
government  because  of  the  totally  inadequate 
guarantees  contained  in  the  agreement  with 
Ford.  We  discovered  that  jobs  were  not  even 
mentioned.  We  found  that  production  at  only 
half  the  capacity  of  the  plant  was  guaran- 
teed, and  no  production  is  guaranteed  after 
1987.  If  those  agreements  had  been  debated 
here,  they  would  have  been  inserted,  because 
the  opposition  would  have  insisted  on  it. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  expects  that 
negotiations  with  Chrysler  are  taking  place 
against  the  background  of  its  poor  perform- 
ance under  the  auto  pact.  The  people  of 
Ontario  are  not  willing  to  watch  their  gov- 
ernment bale  out  the  seventh  largest  corpora- 
tion in  Canada  wdthout  strict  guarantees  that 
the  comT>any  be  maintained  as  a  viable  opera- 
tion far  into  the  future. 

As  a  first  step,  we  have  urged  the  two 
levels  of  government  to  ensure  the  wellbeing 
of  the  Chrysler  workers  by  establishing  a 
proper  temporary  assistance  program  during 
the  transition  period  necessary  for  establish- 
ing a  viable  and  reorganized  Chrysler  Can- 
ada. We  say  the  workers  deserve  an  equal 
portion  of  any  aid  given.  We  have  said  that 
financial  assistance  should  be  a  combination 
of  loans  and  equity  in  Chrysler's  plants,  sub- 
ject to  the  following: 

1.  that  reorganization  of  Chrysler  be  under- 
taken, Math  Chrysler  Canada  being  set  up  as 
an  independent  corporate  entity  with  an 
arm's-length   relationship   to   its   parent;    and 

2.  that  development  by  Chrysler  Canada  of 
an  automobile  that  is  competitive  in  the 
small-car  market  be  undertaken,  with  guar- 
antees that  research  and  development  be 
done  in  Canada; 

3.  that  parts,  including  engines,  be  manu- 
factured in  Canada;  and 


4.  that  it  has  the  freedom  to  seek  the 
United  States  and  world  markets. 

In  the  event  that  Chrysler  in  the  United 
States  goes  under,  we  would  want  to  con- 
sider the  new  set  of  circumstances,  of  course. 
In  preparation  for  this  jMDSsibihty,  the  net 
worth  of  Chrysler  Canada  and  an  inventory 
of  its  facilities  and  technological  capabilities 
should  be  established  now. 

Shoring  up  the  auto  pact  and  extending 
duty  remission  schemes  to  foreign  car  makers 
will  not,  however,  remove  the  gnawing  fact 
that  Canada  on  its  own  does  not  have  the 
technological  expertise  required  to  build  an 
all-Canadian  automobile.  Many  Ontarians  are 
beginning  to  think  about  this  possibihty.  They 
are  wondering  why  Canadians  can  design, 
build,  and  sell  a  sophisticated  aircraft,  yet 
have  never  pursued  the  viability  of  producing 
an  all-Canadian  car.  It  is  time  this  govern- 
ment put  some  technical  and  financial  experts 
to  work  on  exploring  these  possibilities.  The 
possibilities  would  include  bargaining  for  auto 
technology  when  awarding  major  contracts  to 
foreign  producers.  The  most  recent  case  when 
such  an  opnortunity  was  thrown  away  was 
when  the  $3-billion  contract  was  awarded 
for  fighter  aircraft. 

It  would  also  include  actively  seeking  joint 
ventures  with  competent  foreign  manufac- 
turers for  the  development  of  modified  ve- 
hicles for  use  in  Canada's  resource  industries 
and  suitable  for  its  cold  climate. 

Many  people  have  suggested  the  idea  of 
producing  a  safety  car  modelled  on  the  one 
mothballed  by  Chrysler.  I  want  to  remind  the 
Treasurer  that  in  its  brief  to  the  Bladen  com- 
mission on  the  automotive  industry  20  years 
ago,  the  CCF  government  of  Saskatchewan 
recommended  that  Bladen  give  consideration 
to  the  production  of  a  Canadian  automobile 
"that  would  be  more  utilitarian,  less  subject 
to  model  changes,  easier  to  repair,  and  less 
expensive  than  the  recent  American  models." 

Finally,  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  Treas- 
urer the  fact  that  the  current  crisis  in  the 
auto  industry  may  last  for  another  one  or 
two  years.  LayoflFs  have  already  reached 
crisis  proportions  and  will  continue  to  occur. 
In  the  US,  tens  of  thousands  of  auto  workers 
are  receiving  compensation  for  layoflFs  due  to 
imports.  Because  of  the  special  problems 
facing  auto  workers,  largely  resulting  from 
the  weaknesses  of  the  auto  pact,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  United  Auto  Workers  in 
calling  for  some  form  of  temporary  assistance 
benefits.  It  is  terribly  important  that  not  only 
the  auto  pact— the  whole  problem  of  the  auto 
industry— be  turned  around,  but  also  that  the 
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auto  workers  be  given  some  assistance  in  the 
meantime. 

I  want  to  spend  some  time  talking  about 
the  provision  of  social  services  as  mentioned 
in  this  budget.  In  his  budget,  the  Treasurer 
promised  a  14  per  cent  increase  to  day-care 
programs.  The  increase  is  welcome,  but  the 
Treasurer  should  understand  that  the  need 
is  much  greater.  The  New  Democrats  believe 
that  the  provision  of  affordable,  quality  child 
care  for  all  who  require  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  achieve  the  goal  of  full  and  equal 
participation  of  women  in  the  economy. 

4:40  p.m. 

In  1979,  there  were  54,437  day-care  spaces 
in  Ontario.  Of  this  number,  only  22,378  were 
subsidized.  In  1977,  the  Social  Planning 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  estimated 
that  114,000  children  needed  day  care  in 
Toronto  alone.  Given  that  there  are  no  com- 
parable studies  on  day-care  needs  for  the 
province  as  a  whole,  one  can  only  dare  to 
imagine  the  number  of  spaces  needed  all 
across  Ontario.  And  1979  was  the  third  year 
in  a  row  that  the  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  (Mr.  Norton)  failed  to  spend 
his  full  day-care  estimate  allotment.  In  1976- 
77,  he  returned  $4.38  million  in  unspent  day- 
care operating  funds;  in  1977-78,  $3.99  mil- 
lion and  in  1979,  $1.5  million. 

Such  action  is  irresponsible,  given  the 
glaring  need  for  significantly  increased  day 
care  across  this  province.  Lack  of  public 
financing  directly  affects  access.  Until  the 
current  system  of  subsidies  to  families  is 
■drastically  overhauled,  good  day  care  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  preserve  of  the  very  poor 
who  are  subsidized  and  the  relatively  aflBuent 
who  can  afford  fees.  The  larger  group  of  low 
to  middle-income  working  families  will  be 
excluded. 

In  November  1979,  the  Social  Planning 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  published  a 
study  which  pointed  to  100,000  pre-school 
children  in  Metro  who  are  in  unsupervised, 
substitute  child-care  situations  while  their 
parents  work.  The  council  considers  these 
children  to  be  at  risk.  The  risk  factor  may 
involve  physical  injury  because  of  overcrowd- 
ing, lack  of  training  of  those  providing  the 
care  or  the  less  dramatic  but  equally  tragic 
risk  to  children's  developmental  capacities  by 
imstimulating,  limiting  environments. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Like  your  speech. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  member  for  London 
Centre  may  not  like  my  speech,  but  there 
are  some  very  positive  suggestions  in  it  by 
-which,  if  the  government  would  take  them 


up  and  implement,  we  would  have  a  better 
Ontario. 

Any  equitable  day-care  policy  must  have 
the  concept  of  universal  access  embodied  in 
it.  This  will  be  the  only  means  by  which 
the  needs  of  all  Ontario  children  will  be  met. 
The  system  most  closely  approximating  a 
universally  accessible  day-care  service  is  our 
system  of  public  education.  Day  care  admin- 
istered through  local  school  boards  would 
give  parents  closer  proximity  to  the  demo- 
cratic process  through  locally  elected  trustees. 

A  publicly  funded  day-care  system  is  the 
only  way  by  which  day-care  staff  will  ever 
achieve  reasonable  salaries  and  working  con- 
ditions. The  establishment  of  an  equitable 
system  assumes  the  elimination  of  a  muni- 
cipal funding  involvement  with  its  regressive 
property  tax  base.  This  would  leave  the 
responsibility  for  funding  day  care  in  the 
hands  of  the  province  with,  one  would  hope, 
possible  federal  participation.  But,  given  the 
federal  Liberals'  commitment  to  women's 
causes  in  this  country,  I  doubt  there  would 
be  much  hope  of  getting  much  from  them. 

The  Treasurer  is  still  living  in  the  days 
of  his  own  childhood,  when  the  proportion 
of  women  in  the  labour  force  was  a  fraction 
of  what  it  is  today.  We  in  the  NDP  under- 
stand very  well  the  competing  demands  on 
limited  tax  revenues,  but  we  also  understand 
twisted  priorities  when  we  see  them.  Perhaps 
the  Social  Planning  Council  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  said  it  best  in  its  paper  of  last  fall, 
entitled  100,000  Children.  The  council  said: 
"High-quality  child  care  is  a  basic  necessity 
for  healthy  development  and  is  therefore  the 
right  of  each  child.  Since  all  parents  are  not 
able  to  provide  this  care,  supervised  care  as 
a  basic  social  and  economic  service  must  be 
made  accessible  and  affordable  to  all  parents 
who  desire  such  a  service  for  their  children." 

One  of  the  welcome  announcements  in  the 
budget  is  the  commitment  to  increase  the 
health-care  budget  by  11.4  per  cent,  or  $487 
million.  During  this  past  year,  Ontario  New 
Democrats  were  engaged  in  a  long,  hard  and 
sometimes  frustrating  battle  to  stop  the 
erosion  of  universal  access  to  health  care.  We 
launched  a  caucus  health  tour  and  visited  11 
communities  and  made  contact  with  13  gen- 
eral hospitals,  four  district  health  councils, 
three  community  health  clinics  and  more  than 
40  union  locals  and  community  groups. 

During  the  fall  we  conducted  a  campaign 
around  the  crisis  in  health  care,  and  we  were 
impressed  with  and  reinforced  by  the  public 
concern  over  the  deterioration  in  health 
services  in  Ontario.  As  a  result  of  that  cam- 
paign, we  collected  the  most  signatures  ever 
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on  a  petition  presented  to  this  Legislature. 
Almost  300,000  Ontario  residents  told  this 
government  that  protecting  our  medicare 
system  is  absolutely  essential. 

Our  struggle  last  year  would  have  been 
easier,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  to  you  very 
frankly,  and  our  victory  speedier,  if  we  had 
been  joined  in  battle  by  the  provincial 
Liberals.  May  1  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Liberal  leader  refused  even  to  sign 
our  petition  calling  for  an  end  to  the  erosion 
of  health  ciare  in  Ontario.  He  even  refused  to 
siga  the  petition. 

The  struggle  to  maintain  our  health-care 
sy  tem  demanded  hard  work,  thousands  of 
volunteers  and  a  commitment  to  a  cause, 
and  the  Ontario  Liberals  are  lacking  in  all 
three  commodities.  That  is  why  they  did  not 
get  involved.  They  thought  there  were  no 
votes  in  preventing  the  erosion  of  health 
care,  and  they  were  wrong.  Now  they  are 
feeling  guilty  about  it.  It  is  only  because 
they  know  they  were  wrong. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Oh,  baloney.  You  had  a 
chance  a  week  ago,  and  you'll  have  another 
dhance  this  Thursday  night. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  party  we 
are  proud  of  our  efforts  last  year  and  of  the 
labour  movement  w'ho  worked  with  us.  Medi- 
care is  more  than  a  political  issue  with  us.  It 
began  in  this  country  under  the  CCF  gov- 
ernment of  Tommy  Douglas,  and  nothing 
rallies  New  Democrats  to  the  cause  as  quick- 
ly as  a  threat  to  universal  health  care. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Is  that  the  Treasurer's  suit 
the  member  is  wearing? 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  is  a  Socialist  blue 
suit. 

Last  year,  in  response  to  the  budget,  when 
we  talked  about  medicare— we  do  not  just 
talk  about  it  when  it  seems  convenient  to 
do  so— I  quoted  my  coHeague  from  Parkdale 
(Mr.  Dukszta).  He  said:  "The  fight  for  uni- 
versal health  care  is  a.  significant  part  of  our 
party's  struggle  to  equalize  the  distribution 
of  wealth  and  income  in  our  society."  We 
believe  that  profoundly,  and  we  are  proud 
of  both  that  belidf  and  our  efforts  to  defend 
it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Stand  aside,  the  NDP  are 
coming  through. 

Mr.  Laughren:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  whatsoever 
that  as  the  people  in  Ontario  increasingly 
understand  the  close  relationship  between 
the  federal  Liberals  and  their  destructive 
policy,  and  the  provincial  Liberals,  their 
kissing  cousins,  they  will  reject  the  Ontario 


Liberals  out  of  hand.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  as  the  months  go  by  we  will 
certainly  witness  the  decimation  of  the  On- 
tario Liberal  Party.  The  Ontario  Liberals 
cannot  forever  defend  the  policies  of  the 
federal  Liberals.  They  cannot  continue  to  do 
it  and  have  'any  credibility  whatsoever.  I  said 
some  time  ago— I  was  going  to  ask  the  Speak- 
er if  I  really  said  tliat,  I  thoug'ht  it  sounded 
so  well— that  we  are  coming  through.  I  meant 
it  then,  I  mean  it  now  and  I  will  mean  it 
when  we  go  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  are  driving  back- 
wards. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  msm'bers  would  let  me  conclude  my 
speech.  Maybe  that  would  quieten  them 
down. 

In  conclusion,  I  say  to  the  Treasurer  that 
in  bringing  down  this  budget  he  could  have 
done  much  better.  He  and  his  government 
have  failed  to  grasp  the  nettle.  No  serious 
attempt  hias  been  made  to  take  advantage 
of  the  industrial  opportunities  that  exist  for 
Ontario.  We  have  the  social  infrastructure 
and  natural  resource  base  to  build  an  excit- 
ing province,  but  it  will  not  happen  with  a 
Tory  Band-Aid  or  a  Liberal  wishing  wand. 
Those  are  the  alternatives  for  Ontario:  an 
NDP  alternative,  a  Tory  Band-Aid  or  a 
Liberal  wishing  wand.  Those  are  the  alter- 
natives for  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That's  clever  rehetoric.  Who 
wrote  that  line?  Mickey  Mouse? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  wrote  that  line. 
4:50  p.m. 

An  exciting,  healthy  Ontario  will  happen 
only  if  the  government  realizes  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  divorce  government  from 
economic  planning  and  management. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  a  number  of 
^commitments  to  the  people  of  Ontario.  We 
would  encourage  the  farming  and  small 
business  communities  in  Ontario.  The  New 
Democrats  would  manage  our  resources 
better  in  the  public  sector  and  create  new 
wealth  through  fiu-ther  processing  and  by 
building  mining  and  industrial  machinery. 

The  New  Democrats  would  rebuild  and 
repatriate  manufacturing  in  Ontario  by  con- 
centi^ating  on  sectors  vital  to  an  industrial 
economy.  We  would  build  affordable  hous^ 
ing  and  create  jobs  for  the  construction 
industry.  We  would  emphasize  alternative 
energy  sources  and  high  technology  to  create 
more  jobs,  save  money  and  protect  our  non- 
renewable resources. 

The  New  Democrats  Kvould  rebuild  the 
auto    industry    into    a    revitalized    Oanadian 
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auto  parts  industry.  We  would  obtain  a  fair 
share  of  the  North  American  auto  production 
or  begin  to  build  and  develop  our  own  auto 
technology. 

The  New  Democrats  would  make  a  major 
commitment  to  universal  day  care  so  that 
equal  opportunity  becomes  a  reality,  not  just 
for  women,  but  for  children  as  well. 

The  New  Democrats  can  do  these  things, 
and  we  will  do  them  very  soon. 

Mr.  Ramsay:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  distressing 
to  hear  the  remarks  being  made  by  the 
memlbers  opposite  iwith  respett  to  the  excel- 
lent budget  brought  for^vard  last  week  by 
my  colleague  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario.  It  is 
part  of  the  nature  of  the  parliamentary 
process  that  we  in  government  should  be 
requested  by  the  opposition  to  defend  our 
propositions;  that  is  well  and  good.  However, 
it  is  distressing  to  feel  that  the  members 
opposite  are  motivated  primarily  by  what 
they  perceive  to  be  potential  political  ad- 
vantage, rather  than  by  the  positive  benefit 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  that  a  responsible 
government  is  lable  to  work  towards. 

In  many  ways  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  we  are  living  in  a  real  world,  as  the 
saying  goes,  and  that  the  proposals  contained 
in  this  year's  budget  are  geared  to  the 
responsible  management  of  those  things  over 
which  we,  as  a  provincial  government,  have 
control. 

The  people  of  Ontario  have  no  reason  to 
feel  any  lack  of  confidence  whatever  in  the 
Progressive  Conservative  government's  man- 
agement of  our  economic  aflFairs.  The  whole 
country  has  entered  a  new  decade  and  a 
year  of  critical  choices.  Our  economic 
progress  and  wellbeing  require  continuous 
steadfast,  stable  and  capable  leadership. 
Drifting  about  aimlessly  and  panicking  are 
two  options  we  must  avoid  at  all  costs. 

While  Canada  as  a  whole  saw  marked 
economic  improvement  over  the  past  decade 
or  so,  it  is  erroneous  to  say  that  the  economy 
of  our  province  has  declined.  Relative  to 
some  other  provinces,  possibly  it  has,  but  is 
this  not  a  desirable  element?  To  have  every 
region  and  province  in  the  country  achieve 
maximum  prosperity  is  in  everyone's  best 
interest. 

We  have  not  declined  in  any  absolute 
sense.  While  the  historically  unprecedented 
prosperity  of  the  decades  following  the 
Second  World  War  may  no  longer  be  the 
norm  in  the  industrial  economies,  there  is  no 
reason  to  say  that  our  economy  is  on  the 
skids  or  that  Ontario  is  in  a  period  of  serious 
decline.  That  is  quite  incorrect.  Despite  spill- 
over from  the  recession  that  appears  to  be 


under  way  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  impact  of  high  interest  rates  and  inter- 
national economic  forces,  Ontario  continues 
to  experience  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
prosperity. 

There  are,  in  addition,  many  signs  of 
strength  on  the  horizon.  Where  I  think  the 
main  strength  of  the  budget  lies  is  in  its  ab- 
solute recognition  of  those  dynamic  trends 
and  tendencies  and  in  its  support  of  them. 
Let  us  consider  one  example:  responses  to  the 
problem  of  interest  rates.  The  opposition  has 
been  crying  out  for  us  to  step  in  and  interfere 
with  free  market  forces  and  with  circum- 
stances that  are  in  many  ways  beyond  the 
control  of  any  provincial  government. 

Even  while  this  pleading  has  been  going 
on,  the  rates  have  begun  to  come  down.  Had 
we  moved  instantly  to  put  into  place  some 
mechanisms  intended  to  provide  stop-'gap  re- 
lief, such  measures  might  very  well  have  had! 
the  effect  of  reinforcing  the  very  pressures 
that  were  causing  rates  to  go  up. 

My  colleague's  budget  recognizes  squarely 
that  interest  rates  are  a  national  problem,  not 
a  provincial  problem.  In  fact,  I  believe  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  they  are  an 
international  problem.  His  budget  outlines 
three  areas  where  the  provincial  government 
may  be  able  to  act.  In  the  housing  area,  the 
Ontario  government  will  be  continuing  to  de- 
mand that  some  national  initiatives  be  under- 
taken to  reduce  interest  rates,  particularly 
for  those  home  owners  participating  in  the 
federal  Assisted  Home  Ownership  Program. 
Following  a  meeting  between  my  colleague 
the  Minister  of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett)  and 
federal  officials,  some  relief  has  been  extended 
to  AHOP  participants. 

Second,  as  the  budget  address  indicated, 
in  May  the  government  will  table  in  the 
Legislature  a  discussion  paper  on  interest  rates 
which  will  outline  the  options  for  action  that 
we  actually  have  in  deahng  with  this  pressing 
situation.  I  understand  it  is  intended  that  this 
paper  shall  detail  several  national  alternatives 
to  provide  short-term  assistance  for  home 
owners,  small  business  people  and  farmers, 
should  the  rates  still  be  so  high  as  to  pre- 
sent difficulties. 

In  addition,  I  understand  the  paper  will 
explain  the  roles  of  various  parties,  including 
borrowers,  lenders  and  government.  I  look 
forward  to  that  paper,  as  I  am  sure  do  all 
members  of  this  House,  because  this  is  a 
very  complicated  area  and  one  which  I  know 
is  of  pressing  concern  to  many  of  our  citizens. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  high  interest  rates 
like  everything  else,  it  seems,  are  a  two-sided 
coin.  While  they  present  undoubted  hardship 
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to  some  members  of  our  society,  they  also 
represent  an  earned  reward  for  those  with 
capital  to  invest  and  move  the  wheels  of  our 
productive  machinery.  We  must  not  lose  sight 
of  that,  for  those  with  savings  to  invest  make 
a  very  important  contribution  to  our  wellbeing 
and  they  deserve  to  be  rewarded  for  it. 

As  the  Treasurer  stated  in  some  remarks  he 
made  a  couple  of  months  ago,  "There  is  an 
onus  upon  all  public  lenders  to  explain  the 
facts  and  to  behave  responsibly  when  it 
comes  to  establishing  the  climate  of  invest- 
ment opinion."  I  agree  with  my  colleague  in 
'taking  strong  exceptions  to  attempts  made  by 
some  members  opposite  to  tarnish  the  image 
of  our  economy.  Fiscal,  economic  and  mone- 
tary matters  are  not  the  easiest  area  to  under- 
stand. Thus,  it  is  doubly  important  for  all  of 
us  to  exercise  great  discretion  when  we  dis- 
cuss these  matters  should  we  not  wish  to  have 
a  negative  impact,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
the  actual  turn  of  events. 

Mining  is  one  industry  that  is  of  particular 
interest  to  me  as  it  is  an  economic  mainstay 
of  the  area  of  the  province  I  hail  from. 
Therefore,  I  was  particularly  pleased  at  some 
of  the  provisions  in  this  year's  budget  which 
promise  to  be  of  tremendous  assistance  to  the 
mining  industry.  It  is  a  very  important  one 
to  Ontario  and  the  source  of  much  of  our 
wealth.  The  mining  industiy  has  traditionally 
received  special  attention  from  the  Ontario 
government  as  it  is  a  major  source  of  em- 
ployment and  provides  a  large  chunk  of  our 
provincial  exports. 

The  Ontario  Mineral  Exiploration  Program 
announced  last  week  in  the  budget  offers  new 
incentives  to  encourage  mining  incentives.  It 
will  provide  part  of  the  risk  capital  to  the 
prospector  and  those  corporations  actively  in- 
volved in  mineral  exploration.  It  al-^o  will 
encourage  individual  investors  and  independ- 
ent companies  not  currently  active  in  min- 
ing to  become  involved  in  financing  mining 
exploration. 

These  measures  will  be  most  welcome  in 
Ontario's  mining  community.  I  am  sure  that 
such  measures  hold  great  potential  to  stimu- 
late growth  and  development  in  this  impor- 
tant industrial  sector.  These  measures  also 
typify  the  responsible  approach  to  the  man- 
agement of  our  economy  that  people  have 
come  to  expect  from  this  government. 

Under  the  Ontario  Mineral  Exploration 
Program,  individuals  who  invest  in  a  joint 
venture  involved  in  mining  exploration  in 
Ontario  will  be  eligible  for  a  grant  equal 
to  25  per  cent  of  their  investment.  This  is 
in  addition  to  existing  personal  income  tax 
incentives. 
5  p.m. 


I  think  we  can  take  tremendous  pride  in 
this  year's  budget.  Its  positive  proposals  stem 
directly  from  the  responsible  and  dedicated 
efforts  of  every  citizen  in  this  province.  On- 
tario's outstanding  quality  of  life  and  sound 
financial  position  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
collective  contribution  to  the  Ontario  econo- 
my of  all  Ontarians. 

Just  as  each  of  us  must  act  in  a  respon- 
sible manner  when  it  comes  to  managing  our 
affairs,  so  too  has  the  government  of  Ontario 
been  committed  to  carrying  out  a  mandate 
of  prudent  management  of  this  province's  fis- 
cal resources.  As  a  result,  Ontarians  will  see 
no  tax  increases  in  1980-81. 

To  those  who  would  downplay  the  hard- 
earned  progress  we  have  made  in  Ontario 
over  the  past  few  years,  I  would  point  out 
some  salient  facts  about  this  province's  eco- 
nomic performance.  Not  unlike  otiher  juris- 
dictions, Ontario  faced  major  adjustments 
during  the  1970s,  in  large  part  because  of 
spiralling  trends  in  oil  pricing.  Despite  a  dec- 
ade of  inflationary  and  recessionary  pressures, 
we  outperformed  West  Germany,  the  United 
States  and  the  combined  countries  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development  in  terms  of  real  output  growth. 

As  the  budget  points  out,  during  the  past 
decade  Ontario's  labour  force  grew  three  to 
four  times  faster  than  those  of  West  Germany 
and  Japan,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
past  10  years  have  seen  the  creation  of  more 
than  one  million  new  jobs  in  this  province. 
Furthermore,  we  have  moved  effectively  to- 
wards curbing  disproportionate  growth  of 
employment  in  the  public  sector.  The  record 
shows  that  over  the  past  two  years  we  have 
created  294,000  net  new  private-sector  jobs. 

As  outlined  in  the  budget,  Ontario  is  clear- 
ly committed  to  laying  a  secure  foundation 
for  industrial  expansion  in  the  1980s.  Created 
last  year,  the  Employment  Development 
Fund  now  serves  as  Ontario's  foremost 
vehicle  for  investment  and  job  creation.  Sec- 
tors critical  to  our  economy,  such  as  the  pulp 
and  paper,  automobile,  textile,  clothing  and 
knitting  industries,  have  received  necessary 
assistance  from  the  EDF  to  improve  their 
competitive  position.  An  important  spinoff  is 
job  security  for  the  thousands  of  people  who 
work   in   these   industries. 

In  view  of  its  success,  the  EDF  program 
will  continue  to  operate  in  the  coming  year. 
It  will  allow  for  initiatives  to  finance  urban 
transportation  development  and  expansion  of 
our  ambitious  manpower  training  program. 
An  amount  of  $5.3  million  has  already  been 
added  to  the  $200  million  federal-provincial 
manpower  training  program  currently  in 
operation. 
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Significant  tax  measures  have  been  intro- 
duced to  help  stimulate  small  business,  re- 
search and  development,  farming  and  energy 
conservation.  As  well,  increased  funding  has 
been  allocated  to  the  Ontario  Youth  Employ- 
ment Program,  to  provide  for  an  additional 
10,000  summer  jobs  out  of  a  total  anticipated 
75,000  jobs  for  youth  in  1980-81.  As  well, 
employers  who  hire  young  individuals  unjer 
the  Ontario  Youth  Employment  Program  wiU 
receive  a  direct  wage  subsidy  of  $1.25  per 
hour. 

Health  expenditures  will  increase  by  11.4 
per  cent  this  year,  or  $487  million  more 
than  last  year.  This  is  certainly  proof  that 
in  Ontario  health  care  remains  a  non-nego- 
tiable item. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  budget 
for  the  day-care  program  operated  by  the 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
will  be  increased  by  14  per  cent  in  order  to 
hdp  working  mothers. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  others,  pensioners 
feel  the  pinch  of  inflationary  pressure.  For 
this  reason,  the  government  of  Ontario  is 
extending  relief  from  property  and  sales  tax 
throug'h  a  direct  rebate.  Grants  of  up  to  $500 
will  be  directed  to  pensioners  to  oflFset  their 
property  taxes,  while  a  sales  tax  grant  of  $50 
will  be  paid  to  pensioners  receiving  the  old 
age  security  pension.  There  will  also  be  a 
substantial  increase  in  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come supplement  assistance. 

The  budget  represents  the  desire  of  this 
government  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  in- 
flation and,  in  particular,  to  alleviate  its 
effects  on  small  businessmen  and  pensioners. 
As  the  Treasurer  pointed  out  in  his  budget 
speech  of  last  week,  inflation  may  well  wors- 
en in  the  year  ahead.  Job  creation  will  be 
slower,  but  real  economic  growth  is  expected. 

Though  interest  rates  have  started  to  de- 
cline in  the  past  few  days,  spelling  some 
temporary  relief  for  the  bond  market,  market 
analysts  project  further  increases  in  the  long 
term,  as  the  federal  government  will  con- 
tinue in  its  attempt  to  protect  the  value  of 
the  Canadian  dollar  by  matching  interest  rate 
increases  south  of  the  border.  In  this  con- 
text, the  demand  for  goods  and  services 
woidd  have  declined  drastically  in  the  face  of 
higher  interest  rates  had  this  government  not 
acted  in  a  sound  fiscal  manner  by  following 
a  policy  of  no  tax  increases.  Unlike  the 
federal  government's  excise  tax  increases  as 
a  response  to  our  economic  situation,  this 
government  hopes  to  stimulate  consumer  de- 
mand or  at  least  to  maintain  existing  levels 
of  demand  in  the  hope  that  this  will  encour- 
age expansion  of  small  business  concent 
throughout  the  province. 


It  would  be  fiscally  naive  to  provide  busi- 
ness tax  incentives  on  the  supply  side  without 
matching  such  efforts  on  the  demand  side. 
This  we  have  done  by  not  increasing  taxes 
in  the  coming  year  and  by  providing  sales 
tax  relief  and  property  tax  or  rent  relief  to 
pensioners.  This  government  takes  its  fisdal 
responsfbility  seriously  and  recognizes  the 
combined  effects  of  fiscal  policy. 

Accordingly,  our  budget  assists  low-income 
pensioners  by  increasing  guaranteed  annual 
income  supplement  payments  by  $10  per 
month.  It  provides  more  job  opportunities  for 
the  young  and  provides  a  needed  expansion 
of  our  health-care  system.  It  opens  up  a  new 
source  of  capital  for  Ontario  Hydro  and 
provides  new  incentives  for  energy  con- 
servation. All  of  this  is  done  while  holding 
down  the  provincial  deficit. 

Ontario  has  a  great  future  ahead  of  it— a 
future  shaped  by  this  government  and  a 
future  assured  by  this  budget. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  elaborate  a  little  on 
what  I  mentioned  in  question  period  and 
to  bring  a  specific  case  before  the  House 
pertaining  to  the  so-called  pensioners'  bene- 
fits in  the  budget. 

Each  year  I  fill  out  my  mot!her-in-law's 
income  tax  form.  I  happen  to  have  a  good 
relationship  with  my  mother-in-law.  I  had 
just  finished  filling  out  her  income  tax  form 
w'hen  this  budget  came  in;  so  it  was  very 
fresh  in  my  mind.  What  she  will  be  getting 
back  this  year  is  a  $337.90  tax  credit.  That 
involves  20  per  cent  of  her  rent.  This  year 
she  is  paying  $70  a  month  in  the  small  town 
of  Chesley,  where  rents  are  not  as  high  as 
they  are  in  some  parts  of  Ontario.  There 
are  a  lot  of  small  places  in  Ontario  like  this 
where  pensioners  moved  into  buildings  some 
years  back. 

My  mother-in-law  moved  into  a  house  in 
Ohesley  after  my  father-in-law  died,  and  the 
rent  has  not  been  increased  on  her  over  the 
years  to  any  great  extent.  She  pays  $70  a 
month,  which  works  out  to  $840  a  year. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  that  is  $168.  To  that  is 
added  the  10  per  cent  occupancy  cost,  which 
adds  another  $16.80.  That  gives  a  total 
occupancy  cost  of  $184.80.  To  that  is  added 
the  sales  tax  credit,  which  comes  to  one  per 
cent  of  her  total  exemptions,  which  is 
$43.10.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  pen- 
sioner tax  credit  of  $110  for  those  over  65 
years  of  age.  The  total  of  those  three  items 
adds  up  to  $337.90. 
5:10  p.m. 

Now  look  at  tihe  budget  and  the  new 
proposal  for  this  year.  Here  one  gets  20  per 
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cent  of  one's  rent,  up  to  $500.  So  20  per 
cent  of  my  mother-in-law's  rent  for  the  year 
oomes  to  $168.  Add  to  that  the  $50  grant 
from  the  sales  tax,  and  that  gives  $218.  If 
we  subtract  that  from  the  $337  she  is  getting 
this  year,  she  will  get  $119  less  money  next 
year  than  she  receives  this  year.  That  is  as 
far  as  the  property  tax  is  concerned.  One 
could  say  there  is  more  in  this  budget  in 
that  it  gives  an  extra  $10  a  month  on  Gains. 
That  is  true.  Add  on  that  extra  $10  ia  month 
and  she  just  about  breaks  even.  She  will  still 
be  a  fe\v  doillars  under,  but  it  will  be  close 
to  the  same  thing. 

This  program  is  going  to  cost  the  govern- 
ment a  lot  of  dollars  because  it  is  going  to 
have  to  pay  this  now  to  pensioners  who  are 
millionlaires.  They  will  get  their  $500 
cheques,  whereas  my  mother-in-law  will  get 
a  cheque  for  $218.  That  will  be  less  than 
she  gets  this  year. 

lit  would  be  better  if  this  new  program  did 
not  come  in  at  all.  It  would  save  the  govern- 
ment money,  because  it  would  not  have  to 
pay  it  to  all  the  people  -NVho  do  not  need  it. 
My  mother-in-law  would  get  more  money 
and  so  would  a  lot  of  others  throughout 
Ontario.  The  government  would  not  have  to 
send  those  cheques  out  every  year,  which  is 
■going  to  cost  an  enormous  amount  in  ad- 
ministration. Right  now  it  is  very  simply 
done  on  the  income  tax  form. 

It  was  amazing  to  me  how  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  seemed  to  make  reference 
to  how  it  'would  be  much  easier  now  as 
they  would  not  h^ave  to  fill  out  their  income 
tax  forms.  We  know  hoKv  pensioners  and 
older  people  hate  filling  out  forms,  but  they 
are  going  to  be  filling  out  the  form  most 
likely  anyway;  so  it  might  as  well  be  done 
on  that  form.  Now  they  are  going  to  have 
to  fill  out  another  form  to  qualify  for  the 
property  tax  credit.  It  has  already  been  said 
they  are  going  to  be  sent  a  form  in  the  fall. 
They  have  to  prove  their  taxes  have  been 
paid  before  they  will  get  it.  They  are  going 
to  be  very  confused  about  filling  out  an- 
other form. 

I  can  see  what  is  behind  it.  The  govern- 
ment thinks  it  has  gone  too  long  on  the 
income  tax  form  and  too  many  people  now 
are  unaware  the  tax  credit  comes  from  the 
provincial  government.  They  feel  if  they  pull 
it  off  the  income  tax  form  and  send  them  a 
cheque  it  is  going  to  be  visible  that  it  is 
coming  from  Ontario.  That  is  a  very  poetical 
way  of  looking  at  it  and  a  very  icostly  way. 
It  would  be  much  cheaper  to  leave  the  old 
program  in  place,  and  it  would  be  of  greater 


benefit  to  those  who  really  need  it  than  the 
new  program. 

If  it  costs  the  government  any  more  in  the 
new  program,  it  will  only  be  because  it  is 
paying  it  to  those  who  have  never  had  it 
before.  When  they  take  ^  look  at  the  pro- 
gram and  say  it  is  going  to  cost  another  $34 
million,  it  means  it  is  going  to  go  to  people 
who  really  do  not  need  it  and  to  those  who 
have  not  been  getting  it  before. 

Mr.  Eaton:  A  lot  of  those  people  are  home 
owners  who  are  trying  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
same  amount  of  money  your  mother-in-law 
is  getting. 

Mr.  McKessock:  The  same  people  the 
honourable  member  is  talking  about  coiJd 
get  it  under  the  old  plan. 

Mr.  Eaton:  But  not  as  much. 

Mr.  McKessock:  All  I  am  saying  is  there 
are  some  who  will  get  less  and  it  is  going 
to  cost  the  government  more  money,  which 
is  going  to  put  us  further  into  debt. 

Mr.  Watson:  Next  year  you  won't  have  to 
file  that  income  tax  form  for  your  mother-in- 
law. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Yes,  I  will  have  to  fill  out 
her  tax  form  for  her,  because  she  has  $900 
in  interest. 

Mr.  Watson:  On  the  first  $1,000  you  dont 
have  to  file  it. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Another  thing  that  really 
disturbs  me  every  year  when  the  budget 
comes  out  is  how  the  Treasurer  can  stand 
up  and  mince  words  or  put  it  in  a  way  so  it 
sounds  as  if  they  are  reducing  the  deficit. 
When  you  first  hear  it,  you  think  the  deficit 
is  going  to  be  reduced.  He  makes  a  statement 
like  the  one  on  the  first  page:  "It  is  with 
some  pride  as  Treasurer  that  I  can  inform 
the  members  of  our  adhievement  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  deficit  of  $494  million  below  the 
original  target  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended." 
It  reduces  the  deficit  from  how  much  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  be  in  debt. 

We  still  have  a  deficit  but,  instead  of  it  be- 
ing close  to  $1  billion,  it  ended  up  being 
more  than  $600  million.  The  debt  this  year 
will  add  another  $300  million  or  more  to  the 
debt  we  had  last  year,  which  puts  us  into 
the  position  of  being  just  about  $1  billion  in 
debt.  There  is  some  argument  going  on  about 
whether  it  is  $1  billion  or  a  little  more  than 
$1  billion,  but  we  know  it's  around  $1  bilhon 
the  budget  this  year  puts  us  in  debt. 

When  the  Treasurer  says  there  is  no  in- 
crease in  taxes  this  year,  one  reason  is  that 
we  are  $300  million  further  in  debt,  or  he 
has  made  a  $300  million  bigger  deficit  this 
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year  than  he  did  last  year.  If  he  does  that, 
of  course,  he  does  not  have  to  increase  taxes. 
He  can  give  out  a  few  little  goodies  without 
increasing  taxes  if  he  puts  the  province 
further  in  debt. 

I  hope  the  public  is  aware  of  this.  I  do 
not  like  the  way  it  comes  across.  I  would 
rather  the  Treasurer  stood  up  and  said,  "I'm 
sorry  that  I  couldn't  balance  the  budget  again 
this  year,"  because  that  is  the  point.  We 
have  not  balanced  it  for  how  many  years? 
It  has  been  10  or  12  years  since  the  budget 
in  Ontario  was  balanced.  I  think  a  balanced 
budget  would  be  a  great  thing,  as  would  be 
the  day  he  could  stand  up  and  not  mince 
words  by  saying:  "I  reduced  the  deficit  by 
$494  million." 

If  we  are  going  to  distribute  the  wealth 
in  this  province  and  put  it  where  it  should 
be,  maybe  we  will  have  to  increase  the  taxes 
to  give  the  farmers  what  they  deserve.  That 
brings  up  a  good  point  I  want  to  mention. 
We  were  certainly  looking  to  this  budget  to 
give  something  to  the  farmers  as  being  the 
place  where  the  money  was  coming  from.  I 
was  not  going  to  take  any  excuses  that  it 
should  be  coming  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  that  we  should  wait  for  it,  or  what- 
ever. 

An  industry  like  the  food  industry,  which 
gives  us  40  per  cent  of  the  jobs  in  this 
country,  should  get  a  little  more  reward  than 
it  gets  from  the  Ontario  government.  Is  it 
one  per  cent  of  the  provincial  budget  that  is 
given  to  agriculture?  That  is  shameful.  The 
food  industry  creates  40  per  cent  of  our  jobs 
and  gets  one  per  cent  of  the  provincial 
budget. 

If  the  Treasurer  has  to  raise  taxes  to  get 
a  bit  of  money  for  an  industry  that  does  that 
much  for  the  province,  then  all  well  and 
good,  but  I  still  believe  he  should  be  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  Of  course,  that  would 
mean  either  raising  taxes  or  cutting  out  some 
useless  programs. 
5:20  p.m. 

There  is  one  program  that  we  could  dis- 
pense with  and  that  is  the  Minaki  Lodge 
project.  At  least  $25  million  has  been  put 
into  that  useless  cottage  up  north  which 
would  have  brought  the  farmers  through 
this  distressed  period.  To  think  that  another 
$12  million  is  going  to  go  into  that  lodge 
before  anybody  gets  a  chance  to  sleep 
there!  The  government  could  not  find  any- 
body in  Canada  to  run  the  place.  They  had 
to  go  to  the  United  States  to  get  a  manager 
for  it.  It  seems  every  time  the  budget  comes 
down,   there  are  anotiier  few  million   going 


into  Minaki  Lodge.  It  does  not  deserve  that 
amount  of  money  or  that  type  of  thought. 
I  do  not  know  why  they  do  not  just  write 
it  off  as  a  bad  debt  and  sell  it  to  somebody. 
1  guess  it  is  pretty  hard  even  to  (give  it 
away.    That  seems   to  be   the  problem. 

I  hope  the  Treasurer  and  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food'  (Mr.  Henderson)  are 
working  hard  on  an  announcement  to  help 
the  farmers  in  Ontario  that  they  did  not 
make  in  the  budget,  an  announcement  that 
should  give  the  farmers  the  same  competi- 
tive opi)ortunities  that  farmers  in  other 
provinces  are  getting.  Other  provinces  did 
not  wait  for  the  federal  government  to  help 
their  farmers.  They  took  the  initiative 
themselves.  They  realized  the  advantage  of 
agriculture  to  the  province  and  they  stepped 
in  and  assisted  the  farmers  on  interest  rates 
and  allowed  them  to  keep  their  share  of 
agricultural  production  in  their  own  prov- 
ince. 

tOntario  has  been  gradually  losing  its 
share  of  Canadian  production  over  the  last 
10  years  in  the  staples  of  swine,  beef  and 
dairy  products.  Gradually  Ontario's  percent- 
age has  been  dropping,  while  the  other 
provinces  have  been  holding  their  own  or 
iiKTeasing  their  share  of  Canadian  produc- 
tion. If  we  are  going  to  even  hold  our  own, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  give  agriculture  a 
lot  more  thought  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Wildman:  That's  the  problem.  The 
minister  has  been  giving  it  lots  of  thought. 

Mr.  McKessock:  That's  right.  We  got 
from  the  budget  that  they  were  going  to 
come  out  with  a  little  more  discussion  of 
the  problem  before  they  made  any  an^ 
nouncement.  I  feel  we  have  had'  enough 
thought  and  enough  discussion;  it  is  time 
we  had  a  bit  of  action. 

In  Quebec,  the  farmers  get  the  first 
$15,000  at  2.5  per  cent  interest  and  the 
next  $185,000  at  eight  per  cent  interest. 
That  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  thing.  If 
Ontario  would  like  to  come  through  with 
that,  I  think  the  farmers  would  be  quite 
happy.  I  think  we  deserve  as  much  as 
Quebec. 

But  that's  only  Quebec.  Take  a  look  at 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  and  British  Co- 
lumbia. I  listed  them  here  the  day  the  reso- 
lution was  debated.  They  are  all  giving 
similar  aid.  In  fact,  they  were  not  all  listed 
on  that  day.  If  we  want  to  get  into  what 
Quebec  does  for  their  farmers,  there  are 
about  four  pages  of  the  initiatives  they 
took  to  support  their  farmers. 

Mr.  Eaton:  You  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
why  they  did  that. 
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Mr.  McKessock:  I  would  like  to.  I  know 
a  French  farmer  who  Hves  in  my  riding, 
aoid  I  would  like  to  take  him  with  me  on  a 
trip  through  Quebec,  especially  at  this  time 
with  the  referendum.  It  would  be  very 
educational  for  me.  He  is  quite  bilingual; 
I  could  ask  the  questions  and  he  could  get 
the  answers  from  the  Quebec  people,  and 
I  think  I  could  have  a  very  enjoyable  time. 
But  I  am  afraid  of  doing  that,  because  I 
am  afraid  he  might  stay  there.  As  a  farmer, 
when  he  became  familiar  with  all  the  pro- 
grams they  have  in  Quebec,  he  might  be 
tempted  to  leave  Ontario  and  go  to  Quebec. 
I  knmv  of  some  farmers  in  Bruce  county 
who  have  sold  their  farms  and  moved  to 
Alberta  because  of  the  greater  opportunity 
that  is  there.  I  feel  sad  about  that.  I  feel 
Ontario  is  the  best  province  in  Canada.  I 
hate  to  see  it  going  downhill  the  way  it  has 
been  doing  over  the  last  years,  and  not  only 
in  agriculture.  When  we  talk  about  eco- 
nomics, industrial  expansion  and  so  forth, 
we  do  not  seem  to  have  any  trouble  coming 
in  10th. 

The  problem  is  that  not  only  are  we  going 
to  lose  a  lot  of  our  farmers  if  we  do  not 
give  them  help  now,  but  we  are  also  going 
to  lose  that  production  to  the  provinces  that 
are  giving  assistance.  Right  now,  there  are 
buyers  going  through  Ontario  buying  beef 
cows  for  British  Columbia  and  Que^bec.  They 
are  picking  up  the  production  we  are  drop- 
ping. Nobody  in  Ontario  wants  to  buy  beef 
oows  today  with  the  interest  he  has  to  i>ay 
on  them. 

Mr.  Eaton:  What  are  the  figures  on  the 
drop  in  production?  Our  production  hasn't 
dropped. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Does  the  member  for 
Middlesex  want  me  to  get  him  the  figures? 
I  have  them  in  my  office.  They  show  the 
facts.  Our  percentage  of  the  Canadian  pro- 
duction is  dropping  and  has  dropped  over 
the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Eaton:  That  is  different  to  the  drop 
in  production. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Not  in  production,  but  in 
our  percentage  of  the  Canadian  share. 
Mr.  Eaton:  Then  make  it  clear. 
Mr.  McKessock:  I  have  made  it  dear.  Why 
should  we  not  keep  our  percentage  up?  Why 
should  we  have  a  drop  in  our  share  of  pro- 
duction? It  is  because  we  have  not  given 
agriculture  the  assistance  and  thought  it 
should  be  given  in  this  province.  Ours  is  the 
'best  province  in  Canada,  and  we  would  like 
it  to  stay  that  way,  but  it  can  not  float 
on  its  own  without  giving  it  the  assistance 
that  is  needed. 


Mr.  Eaton:  We  were  ahead  of  other  prov- 
inces and  they  decided  to  catch  up. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Yes,  at  one  time  we  were 
ahead.  It  is  too  bad  we  had  to  slip  back. 

I  came  on  here  very  suddenly,  and  there 
are  other  things  in  the  budget.  Maybe  there 
aren't.  There  is  not  too  mudi  in  the  budget 
worth  mentioning.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
maybe  there  is,  but  really  there  is  not  too 
much.  There  were  two  things  of  concern  to 
me.  One  was  that  there  was  no  help  for  the 
farmers.  That  was  very  disappointing  to  me. 
The  other  thing  was  that  it  appeared  as  if 
there  was  help  for  the  pensioners,  but  when 
we  get  into  it  we  find  out  there  reaMy  is  not. 

I  appreciated  the  chance  to  say  these  few 
words  on  the  budget.  We  will  just  have  to 
hoi>e   for   better   things   next  year. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
begin  by  noting  that  yesterday,  when  we  re- 
ceived the  Liberal  response  to  the  budget, 
it  was  raining  outside  and  very  dismal  weath- 
er. Yet  today  when  our  critic  began  his 
speech  we  had  similar  weather,  but  by  the 
time  he  finished  the  light  had  appeared  on 
Ontario  and  it  was  sunny  outside.  The  clouds 
returned  when  we  got  a  Tory  speech  and 
another  Liberal  speech. 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  talk- 
ing about  the  budget.  In  particular,  I  would 
like  to  mention  that  one  of  the  areas  of  great 
concern  to  the  jyeople  in  my  riding  is  the 
health-care  problems  we  have  been  experi- 
encing over  the  last  couple  of  years.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  that  in  this  budget  there 
is  an  11.4  increase  in  health-care  spending. 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
party  that  can  take  credit  for  that  health- 
care inlcrease  is  the  New  Democratic  Party, 
which  led  the  fight  by  bringing  specific  cases 
in  front  of  this  Legislatiure. 

Mr.  Eaton:  You  would  take  credit  for 
anjdhing. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Doesn't  the  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex have  some  constituency  work  to  do 
down  in  his  office? 

The  11.4  per  cent  increase  was  a  result  of 
*specffic  cases  that  were  raised  in  this  Legis- 
lature by  each  and  every  member  of  this 
caucus.  We  talked  about  the  backup  in  hos- 
pitals and  the  use  of  hallNvays  and  emer- 
gency rooms  for  people  who  did  not  have 
beds  to  go  into  because  of  the  budget 
cutbacks.  As  a  result,  the  government  took 
a  poll  and  found  out  that  what  we  were 
talking  about  was  getting  through  to  the 
voters  of  this  province,  and  it  had  no  choice 
but  to  respond. 
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I  am  glad  we  fought  that  battle  alone.  We 
introduced  no-confidence  motions  to  try  to 
force  the  government  to  bring  in  the  extra 
increase  for  hospitals.  We  did  not  get  the 
support  of  the  Liberal  Party  last  year  at  all. 
We  did  not  even  get  questions  from  the 
Liberal  Party.  They  were  basically  supple- 
mentary questions  to  our  questions.  I  think 
the  New  Democratic  Party  can  take  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  that  part  of  the  budget, 
which  is  something  we  are  responsible  for. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You've  got  to  look  for 
something,  because  there  is  no  pride  left  in 
you  now  since  you  started  to  support  the 
government. 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  don't  know  what  that  says 
about  the  Liberals'  pride.  What  does  that 
say  about  their  pride  in  the  last  three  years 
of  support  they  have  given  the  Tory  Party? 

Interjections. 

Mr.   Acting  Speaker:  Order.  The  member 
for  Windsor-Riverside  has  the  floor.  Will  he 
proceed  and  try  to  ignore  the  interjections. 
5:30  p.m. 

iMr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  member 
from  the  Liberal  Party  who  talks  about  oiu* 
pride  is  saying  we  have  lost  our  pride,  I  do 
not  k-now  what  that  says  about  the  Liberals' 
pride.  They  have  always  supported  the 
Tories. 

I  want  to  spend  the  majority  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Spyeaker,  talking  about  the  auto  industry, 
and  in  plarticular  the  auto  pact,  something 
this  budget  and  the  throne  speech  did  not 
address  in  a  way  I  would  like  to  have  seen. 

The  state  of  the  auto  industry  in  Ontario 
is  critical  and  crucial  to  our  industrial  future, 
because  it  is  the  hub  of  our  manufacturing 
industry  in  Ontario.  That  is  not  the  case  in 
the  United  States,  where  when  there  are 
major  layoffs  and  a  do^vntum  in  the  auto 
industry,  they  have  other  major  industries 
to  turn  to,  such  as  the  chemical  and  elec- 
tricity industries,  and  a  large  military 
production. 

In  Canada,  as  I  have  said,  we  rely  almost 
totally  in  the  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
production  of  automobiles.  In  1976,  75  per 
cent  of  Ontario  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
came  from  the  automobile  industry  and  the 
auto  parts  industry.  Auto  assembly  and  auto 
parts  assembly  employ  10  per  cent  of  all 
Ontario  manufacturing  workers.  One  in  six 
is  employed  directly  in  auto-related  activi- 
ties. 

Auto  assembly  and  auto  parts  industries 
account  for  one  ninth  of  the  gross  provincial 
product.  Cities  like  Talbotville,  Windsor,  Oak- 
ville  and  Oshawa  are  virtually  company  towns 


because  they  are  primarily  auto  towns.  One- 
industry  towns,  of  course,  either  prosper  or 
fall  when  their  particular  indtistry  is  on 
either  an  upswing  or  a  downswing. 

There  are  many  other  regions  that  rely  very 
heavily  on  the  auto  industry.  They  include 
Durham  county,  outside  of  Oshawa  itself, 
which  has  1,057  auto  workers;  Owen  Sound, 
which  has  845;  Simcoe,  which  has  560; 
Toronto,  which  has  nearly  5,000;  Waterloo, 
which  has  4,076;  and  the  Niagara  region, 
which  has  8,607.  These  statistics  show  very 
clearly  that  the  problem  in  the  auto  industry 
must  be  of  concern  not  only  to  members  of 
the  Legislature  who  represent  auto  cities,  but 
also  to  members  of  the  Legislature  from  all 
regions  of  the  province. 

Ontario  is  very  vulnerable  to  a  downturn 
in  auto  sales.  LayojBEs  are  said  not  to  be  as 
dramatic  in  Ontario  as  they  are  in  the  United 
States.  However,  because  our  dependency  on 
the  auto  industry  is  so  great  and  we  do  not 
have  the  diversification  in  other  manufactur- 
ing industries  as  they  do  in  the  United  States, 
when  there  is  a  downturn  it  is  felt  very 
drastically  in  this  province. 

I  realize  that  the  auto  pact  is  a  federal  re- 
sponsibility, a  responsibility  that  has  been 
neglected  by  the  federal  Liberal  government 
for  12  years  under  Mr.  Trudeau's  leadership. 
Now  we  have  returned  to  his  leadership,  and 
while  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  from  the  Minister 
of  Industry,  Trade  and  Commerce  again,  I 
am  waiting  to  see  the  result  of  this  talk.  To 
date,  it  has  been  all  talk.  He  made  a  promise 
that  he  was  going  to  take  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany to  court  to  make  sure  that  the  jobs  at 
the  casting  plant  in  Windsor  were  maintained. 
He  made  that  statement  which  raised  expecta- 
tions in  Windsor  and  he  had  no  justification 
for  making  it. 

One  just  has  to  look  at  the  Ford  agreement 
the  Ontario  government  signed.  One  could  go 
through  it  in  five  minutes  and  realize  there 
were  none  of  the  safeguards  that  Mr.  Gray 
was  threatening  to  take  Ford  to  court  on.  I 
think  he  took  a  very  irresponsible  approach 
on  the  Ford  deal. 

In  this  province  right  now  there  are  20,000 
indefinite  layoffs  in  the  auto  industry,  and 
Ford  and  Chrysler  have  an  unemployment 
rate  ranging  between  35  and  40  per  cent. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  auto  jobs  are  in 
this  province;  therefore,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  have  a  full  discussion  of  this  industry  in 
this  Legislature.  The  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism,  the  Treasurer  and  the  Premier  all 
have  a  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  in- 
dustry is  tiurned  around  and  developed  in  a 
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way  that  will  create  jobs  for  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

In  the  throne  speech  there  was  only  one 
paragraph  that  dealt  with  the  auto  industry. 
I  want  to  quote  it:  "The  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  will  develop  approaches  to  as- 
sure the  long-term  health  of  the  automobile 
industry  in  relation  to  the  Canada-US  auto 
pact,  the  shift  to  lighter,  fuel-efficient  vehicles 
and  import  competition." 

That  statement  was  made  in  the  throne 
speech.  We  have  now  been  in  the  Legislatiure 
for  a  number  of  weeks  and  we  have  heard 
nothing  at  all  as  to  what  approach  the  govern- 
ment plans  to  take.  This  is  in  1980.  The 
government  did  realize  there  was  a  problem 
back  in  1978.  In  an  open  letter  the  Premier 
sent  to  Mr.  Trudeau,  the  Prime  Minister  at 
the  time,  he  stated  the  following: 

"I  am  concerned  at  the  slow  progress  you 
and  we  seem  to  be  making  with  the  major 
automobile  companies  in  gaining  a  fair  share 
of  jobs  and  investment  in  Canada.  It  appears 
that  Canadians  are  being  asked  to  provide 
subsidies  and  special  financial  assistance  for 
this  industry.  I  would  suggest  that  the  point 
has  to  be  made  that  we  expect  a  fair  deal,  not 
an  auction-block  deal  in  which  the  highest 
bidder  wins.  I  am  most  concerned  when  the 
spirit  of  the  auto  pact  is  being  eroded  by  the 
use  of  unfair  cost  comparisons  with  fire-sale 
tax  deals  and  capital  grants  oflFered  by  many 
states  in  the  US. 

"My  view  is  quite  clear  on  this  matter. 
This  is  a  Canadian  market.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment made  a  pact  with  the  companies 
and  the  US  government.  The  companies  have 
received  millions  of  dollars  in  rebates  on  im- 
port duties  as  part  of  the  arrangement  and 
we  expect  that,  in  return  for  their  dominant 
share  of  sales  in  our  market,  we  have  a  fair 
share  of  the  investment  and  jobs  in  the  North 
American  industry." 

We  in  this  party  have  absolutely  no  dis- 
agreement at  all  with  that  statement  by  the 
Premier.  Not  too  long  after  that,  this  gov- 
ernment and  the  federal  government  got  in- 
volved vidth  a  deal  with  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.  They  gave  out  $28  million  of  the 
money  of  every  taxpayer  in  this  province,  in- 
cluding my  money,  to  the  Ford  Motor  Com^ 
pany  after  the  Premier  was  very  critical  of 
the  auction-block  approach  he  referred  to. 

The  concerns  in  1978  were  appropriate 
but  they  were  too  late  then.  Now  in  the 
throne  speech  we  see  there  is  a  paragraph 
that  mentions  it,  and  in  the  budget  the  auto 
industry,  and  in  particular  aid  to  Chrysler, 
has  been  all  but  ignored  by  this  government. 


We  have  had  13  years  since  the  auto  pact 
was  signed,  and  the  annual  deficit  grew  to 
$3.1  billion  in  1979.  That  represents  $322  for 
every  Ontarian  or  $32,000  for  each  auto 
worker.  We  are  talking  about  significant 
amounts  of  dollars  and  a  significant  increase 
that  could  result  in  a  better  standard  of  living 
for  this  province  if  those  jobs  were  located 
in  our  country.  But  that  deficit  was  very 
much  concentrated  in  the  auto  parts  section, 
where  the  deficit  was  $4  billion.  While  we 
may  think  that  is  the  total  deficit  in  the  auto 
industry,  those  figures  do  not  include  the  ex- 
ported profits  to  the  Big  Four  that  go  south 
of  the  border  as  well  as  the  export  of  research 
and  development  charges  to  the  Big  Four 
that  also  go  south  of  the  border.  I  will  talk 
about  that  later  in  my  presentation. 

In  the  early  1900s  we  had  a  Canadian- 
owned  automobile  industry.  In  Oshawa  there 
was  the  McLaughlin  company,  which  was 
sold  in  1918  to  General  Motors.  With  the 
tariff  protection  that  grew,  albeit  with  a 
branch-plant  economy  here  in  Ontario,  the 
auto  industry  also  grew  in  this  country.  But 
after  the  Second  World  War  the  industry 
grew  more  slowly.  Then  in  the  late  1950s 
and  early  1960s  there  was  a  very  serious 
slump,  although  not  as  serious  as  the  one 
we  now  appear  to  be  getting  into. 

The  decision  in  the  1960s  was  either  to 
integrate  the  Canadian  and  US  markets  or 
to  produce  a  Canadian  car  to  serve  the  Cana- 
dian market.  The  decision  was  to  go  for  an 
integrated  market.  It  left  Canada  with  a 
branch-plant  economy  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. It  was  felt  that  the  Canadian  industry 
would  l^enefit  from  a  larger  market  and  that 
Canadian  cars  would  be  lower-priced. 

I  would  like  to  jwint  out  to  members  some- 
thing I  do  not  think  many  people  realize:  the 
price  never  did  get  lower  in  Canada.  We  al- 
ways paid  a  higher  price  than  they  did  in  the 
US,  and  statistics  show  that  the  difference  in 
price  between  the  same  car  sold  in  the  United 
States  and  the  one  sold  in  Canada  has  paid 
for  ever>'  bit  of  investment  the  Big  Four 
made  in  Canada. 
5:40  p.m. 

There  has  been  no  flow  of  money  from 
the  United  States  to  Canada  from  the  Biqj 
Four  to  increase  production  and  to  invest. 
They  have  not  had  to  dip  into  any  of  the 
profits  that  would  normally  have  been 
achieved  if  we  had  sold  cars  here  in  Canada 
at  the  same  price  as  the  United  States.  They 
have  simply  been  able  to  take  the  differential 
in  price  between  the  Canadian  car  and  the 
same  car  sold  in  the  United  States  and  apply 
that   to  investment.   They  have  not  had  to 
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si)©nd  another  cent.  I  think  that  is  a  dis- 
grace and  speaks  very  loudly  to  the  prob- 
lems we  have  with  the  auto  pact  and  with 
the  branch-plant  economy. 

Looking  at  it  now,  I  wonder  whether  it 
was  a  wise  idea  to  integrate  the  market  in 
the  1960s  or  whether  at  that  time  we  should 
have  made  a  decision  to  look  at  the  industry 
and  see  whether  a  Canadian  car  would  not 
have  been  the  better  approach  in  the  long 
term  for  Canada  and  for  Ontario. 

It  is  surprising  that  Japan  has  seven  auto 
companies  that  are  profitable  and  Sweden 
has  two  auto  companies.  Canadians  each  year 
purchase  1.4  million  cars  and  trucks  at  a 
value  of  more  than  $10  billion;  so  we  are 
talking  about  a  significant  market. 

In  Japan,  for  example,  Honda  produces 
745,000  cars  a  year,  with  $4  billion  in  sales, 
and  it  is  a  profitable  company.  In  West 
Germany,  the  Benz  company  produces  560,- 

000  cars  and  trucks  per  year  and  is  a  profit- 
able company.  In  Sweden,  Volvo  produces 
300,000  cars  a  year  and  is  a  profitable  com- 
pany. In  Canada,  our  auto  industry  sells  1.4 
million  cars  per  year,  valued  at  more  than 
$10  billion;  so  tiie  market  is  there  for  a 
Canadian  automobile  industry. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  The  workers  want  too  much 
money.  That's  the  problem. 

Mr.  Cooke:  The  member  can  blame  it  on 
the  workers.  I  choose  to  look  at  the  industry. 

1  have  studied  it  a  lot  more  than  he  has. 
The  problem  is  not  with  the  workers.  The 
problem  is  bad  planning  on  the  i>art  of  the 
companies  and  the  governments  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Eaton:  How  many  cars  are  produced 
here? 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  will  get  into  the  production 
and  the  investment  we  have  got  over  the 
years,  which  I  think  will  answer  that  ques- 
tion eventually. 

The  Canadian  market  in  1965  was  6.8  per 
cent  of  the  North  American  market;  in  1972, 
it  was  6.7  per  cent;  in  1973,  it  rose  to  7.5 
per  C3nt;  in  1974,  it  went  to  9.8  per  cent; 
in  1975,  it  was  11  per  cent;  in  1976,  it  was 
nine  per  cent;  in  1977,  it  was  8.4  per  cent; 
and  in  1978  and  1979,  it  was  approximately 
nine  per  cent  of  the  North  American  market. 

I  want  to  compare  those  figures  with  the 
investment  figures  we  have  got  from  the 
Big  Three  in  North  America.  In  1972,  while 
we  had  6.7  per  cent  of  sales,  we  got  only 
4.3  per  cent  of  investment;  in  1973  we  had 
7.5  per  cent  of  sales,  but  we  only  got  5.8 
per  cent  of  investment;  in  1974,  9.8  per  cent 
of  sales  but  only  7,4  per  cent  of  investment; 
in   1975,   incredibly  enough,  we  got  11  per 


cent  of  sales  but  only  6.8  per  cent  of  the 
investment.  The  latest  figures  are  for  1979, 
when  we  had  approximately  nine  per  cent 
of  the  sales  but  only  7.3  per  cent  of  the 
investment. 

From  1965  to  1970,  the  average  invest- 
ment was  only  7.4  per  cent;  from  1970  to 
1976,  the  average  was  5.4  per  cent.  In  1965 
to  1976  altogether,  for  the  entire  life  of  the 
pact  up  until  1976,  the  'average  was  only  6.4 
per  cent.  Our  sales  figures  as  a  percentage 
of  the  North  American  market  are  now  run- 
ning close  to  10  per  cent;  so  it  is  obvious  we 
have   not   got  our  fair  share  of  investment. 

On  the  employment  side,  in  1970  we  had 
8.3  per  cent  of  the  total  North  American 
jobs  in  the  auto  industry.  In  1978,  even 
though  there  had  been  la  dramatic  increase 
in  sales  and  a  percentage  of  the  market  here 
in  Canada,  we  still  had  only  8.6  i)er  cent. 
It  has  gone  up  0.3  per  cent  of  the  North 
American  market.  Our  percentage  of  the 
market  has  grown  dramatically,  but  our  per- 
centage of  the  jobs  has  not  grown  dramatic- 
ally at  all.  In  fact,  it  has  stayed  pretty 
stable. 

In  Canada,  50  per  cent  of  our  workers  are 
Involved  in  parts  and  50  per  cent  in  assem- 
bly. In  the  United  States,  65  per  cent  of  their 
workers  are  involved  in  parts  and  35  per 
cent  in  assembly.  There  has  to  be  a  redistri- 
bution of  parts  production  in  North  America. 
We  should  be  getting  more  of  our  parts 
production. 

Parts  production  requires  more  skilled 
labour,  higher-paying  jobs  and  more  research 
and  development.  Those  are  all  areas  in 
which  we  have  not  been  doing  very  well.  In 
fact,  in  the  total  automobile  industry  of 
Canada,  65.3  per  cent  of  its  workers  are 
nonskilled,  28.5  per  cent  are  semi-skilled 
and  only  six  per  cent  are  skilled  workers, 
whereas,  in  the  United  States,  only  44.5 
per  cent  of  their  workers  are  nonskilled,  46,7 
per  cent  are  semi-skilled  and  8.8  per  cent  are 
sJldlled  workers. 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  getting  our  fair 
share  of  skilled  workers,  and,  therefore,  we 
are  not  getting  the  higher-paid  jobs  asso- 
ciated with  that.  On  this  page  I  wrote  down 
ome  other  statistics  that  were  not  included 
originally.  I  just  got  them  today  and  found 
them  verv  interesting. 

In  1979,  Canada's  production  of  small  and 
compact  cars  fell,  incredibly  enough,  by  26 
per  cent.  That  is  obviously  where  the  demand 
is.  In  the  United  States,  production  of  small 
compact  cars  rose  by  40  per  cent.  No  one 
can  say  that  we  are  getting  our  fair  share 
of  investment,  jobs,  research  and  develop- 
ment or  skilled  workers.  These  kind  of  statis- 
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tics  have  not  been  dug  up  by  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party.  They  are  statistics  verified  by 
this  government,  some  of  them  out  of  a  gov- 
ernment document,  verified  by  the  United 
Auto  Workers  and  by  tjhe  federal  government. 

Research  and  development  in  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  concentrated  overwhelmingly 
in  the  United  States.  The  importance  of  this 
automotive  research  and  development  to  the 
American  economy  is  described  in  the  Arthur 
report.  The  report  says: 

"An  important  consequence  of  this  concen- 
tration of  development  efiFort  is  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  experienced  most  of  the  in- 
direct benefits  that  flow  from  this  form  of 
activity.  Opportunities  for  industrial  research 
and  development  projects  in  the  motor  ve- 
hicle industry  will  grow  as  the  level  of  gov- 
ernment involvement  increases  and  cost  fac- 
tors escalate. 

"This  will  stimulate  the  concentration  of 
research  and  development  activity  not  only 
in  the  motor  vehicle  industry  but  in  other 
manufacturing  sectors  as  well,  which  will 
more  pointedly  identify  technology  as  the 
main  vehicle  of  economic  progress  in  the 
future,  although  it  is  not  all  that  clear  that 
there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  re- 
search and  development  expenditures  in  a 
country  and  the  level  of  economic  growth. 

"It  is  generally  accepted,  however,  that  in- 
dustrial research  and  development  and  the 
consequence  of  this  activity  do  afiFect  the  way 
in  which  a  country  develops  in  the  long  run." 

Here  are  the  statistics  on  research  and 
development  in  the  auto  industry.  Research 
and  development  in  the  United  States  has 
averaged  2.3  to  three  per  cent  of  net  sales 
in  the  United  States,  or  $2  billion  per  year. 
In  Canada  tihis  would  mean  $230  million  a 
year  of  research  and  development. 

The  Arthur  report  states  that  approximate- 
ly $230  million  a  year  is  transferred  by  the 
Big  Four  to  the  United  States  for  research 
and  development.  Research  and  development 
has  not  come  to  Canada  because  we  have 
a  branch-plant  economy  and  because  we  have 
a  government  that  has  not  bothered  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Big  Four  to  get  some  of 
that  research  and  development  here.  With 
strong  pressiures  on  the  companies  and  per- 
haps letters  of  commitment  and,  in  the  end, 
changes  in  the  auto  pact,  we  could  expect 
our  fair  share  of  research  and  development 
in  Canada. 
5:50  p.m. 

Continued  reliance  on  an  industry  which 
gives  us  assembly  jobs  and  little  opportunity 
for  skilled  workers  and  research  and  develop- 
ment, means  we  will  not  progress  as  the  in- 
dustry progresses. 


Mr.  Conway:  The  member  is  too  close  to 
being  a  new  Disraeli  to  have  to  read  his 
speech.  I  want  to  hear  those  from-the-heart 
flourishes. 

Mr.  Cooke:  After  being  in  here  for  tihree 
years  and  hearing  the  types  of  things  the 
Liberals  present  and  the  answers  we  get 
from  the  government,  it  is  hard  to  speak  from 
the  heart  any  longer.  I  can  do  that  back  in 
Windsor  where  I  talk  to  people  who  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Conway:  Standing  orders  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Mr.  Cooke:  The  implications  for  lack  of 
research  and  development  in  this  country  are 
clear.  In  my  portfoho  as  colleges  and  uni- 
versities critic,  I  see  that  many  of  our  gradu- 
ates have  to  go  south  of  the  border.  Now 
they  are  travelling  to  some  of  our  western 
provinces,  such  as  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
which  are  getting  more  research  and  develop- 
ment and  are  producing  the  types  of  jobs  we 
should  have  here  in  Ontario. 

We  can  talk  about  the  problems  with  the 
auto  pact  all  we  want,  but  we  also  have  to 
talk  about  some  solutions.  Canada  obviously 
entered  the  auto  pact  to  gain  the  benefits  of 
a  North  American  market  and  to  gain  the 
jobs  we  expected  would  come  with  getting 
entry  into  the  American  market.  The  United 
States  and  the  companies  entered  the  agree- 
ment to  gain  permanent  duty-free  access  to 
the  Canadian  market,  which  is  a  healthy, 
profitable  market,  as  I  have  already  stated. 

I  have  pointed  out  many  times  that  Canada 
has  one  of  the  most  lucrative  automobile 
markets  in  the  world.  I  believe  it  is  third  or 
fourth.  However,  in  the  auto  pact  there  are 
two  very  important  clauses  which  seem  to  be 
contradictory  and  which  must  be  ironed  out. 

Article  1(b)  reads:  "The  liberalization  of 
the  US  and  Canadian  automotive  trade  in 
respect  of  the  tariff  barriers  and  other  factors 
tending  to  impede  it,  with  a  view  to  en- 
abling the  industries  of  both  countries  to 
participate"— and  this  is  the  important  part— 
"on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  in  the  expand- 
ing total  market  of  the  two  countries."  That 
clause  clearly  indicates  what  should  be  hap- 
pening; that  is,  as  the  Canadian  market  takes 
up  a  larger  percentage  of  the  North  American 
market  we  should  be  getting  the  jobs  that 
develop  from  that. 

Article  1(c)  is  the  clause  that  causes 
problems:  The  development  of  conditions  in 
which  market  forces  may  operate  effectively 
to  attain  the  most  economic  pattern  of  pro- 
duction and  trade.  Of  course,  what  that 
means   is   that   the   auto   companies   have   it 
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within  their  power  to  locate  their  new  plants 
wherever  they  feel  it  is  most  beneficial  to 
them.  We  see  a  lot  of  companies  now  locating 
down  south  trying  to  avoid  unions  and  trying 
to  pay  lower  wages.  Therefore,  Ontario  is 
losing  out  on  jobs  it  should  be  guaranteed 
under  the  auto  pact. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  doubt  in  anybody's 
mind  here  in  this  Legislature  who  under- 
stands the  auto  pact,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Canadian  government  to  make  sure 
article  1(b)  was  the  operative  clause.  That 
was  the  clause  that  indicated  we  were  to 
share  equitably  any  new  markets  and  expan- 
sion of  markets,  therefore  getting  our  fair 
share  of  jobs.  To  me,  a  fair  share  of  invest- 
ment and  jobs  means  not  just  a  fair  share  of 
assembly  jobs,  but  also  a  fair  share  of  jobs 
in  the  auto  parts  sector,  a  fair  share  of  jobs 
in  research  and  development,  and  a  fair  share 
of  our  skilled,  semi-skilled  and  nonskilled 
jobs.  As  I  have  said,  research  and  develop- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  if 
we  are  going  to  expand  and  progress  in  the 
automobile  industry. 

However,  this  has  not  happened  because 
article  1(c)  basically  states  that  the  companies 
can  place  their  plants  wherever  they  want. 
The  two  articles  are  not  complementary,  and 
they  must  be  rationalized  or  clarified  in  some 
way. 

If  we  were  to  get  our  fair  share  under  the 
assumption  our  federal  government  was  in- 
volved in,  and  probably  our  provincial  gov- 
ernment, we  would  have  between  20,000  and 
30,000  more  jobs  in  the  automobile  industry. 


If  the  same  pattern  continued,  the  vast 
majority  of  those  jobs,  something  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  25,000  to  28,000  would  be 
located  here  in  Ontario. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  I  think  we 
have  a  perfect  opportunity  with  one  of  the 
corporations  that  is  now  bargaining  wdth 
our  federal  government  for  aid,  namely, 
Chrysler  Corporation.  They  need  assistance 
from  our  federal  government,  and  they  are 
going  to  need  part  of  that  assistance  from 
this  provincial  government.  This  will  be,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  largest  investment  from 
this  government  in  the  manufacturing  sector 
in  its  history.  Chrysler  Corporation  needs 
our  help,  and  I  think  we  have  to  put  condi- 
tions on  that  corjDoration  which  will  guarantee 
long-term  jobs  and  our  fair  share  in  all 
sectors  of  the  automobile  industry. 

If  the  report  that  was  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  today  is  accurate,  the  federal  package 
is  primarily  looking  at  the  van  plant.  It  will 
be  for  retooling  that  plant  only  for  what  they 
are  going  to  call  van-wagons,  which  is  a 
cross  between  a  station  wagon  and  a  van. 
It  will  be  the  first  van  ever  to  fit  into  a  home 
garage.  If  that  is  the  only  area  the  federal 
government  is  negotiating  with  Chrysler,  and 
that  is  the  only  plant  that  is  going  to  be  re- 
tooled, then  I  say  with  no  hesitation  at  all 
that  we  would  be  opposed  to  that  package. 
The  package  has  to  look  at  all  the  plants  in 
Windsor,  which  includes  the  spring  plant,  the 
engine  plant,  the  car  plant,  and  the  van 
plant.  They  all  have  to  be  retooled  to  meet 
the  new  down-sized  market. 

The  House  recessed  at  5:57  p.m. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

EMCA  EXAMS 

17.  Mr.  Breaugh:  Will  the  Minister  of 
Health  list  the  data  indicated  helow  for  each 
set  of  emergency  medical  care  assistant 
examinations  whicih  has  been  written  to  date: 


APPENDIX 

(See  page  1233) 

(a)  the  failure  rates  on  the  theory  compo- 
nent; (b)  the  failm-e  rates  on  the  practical 
component;  (c)  the  percentage  (rf  candidates 
who  failed  at  least  one  component  of  the 
examination  (which  is  equivalent  to  a  com- 
posite failure  rate)?  (Tabled  March  13, 
1980.) 


Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Our  "answer  to  the  above  question  is  as  foUows: 


EMCA 

Theory 

Practical 

successful 

Date 

Pass 

Fail 

Pass 

Fail 

(both  compoDents 

January    1978 

44 

31 

29 

46 

21 

July  1978 

101 

27 

87 

34 

75 

January  1979 

99 

27 

87 

44 

75 

July  1979 

254 

75 

135 

127 

152 

Results  of  the  fiftli  set  of  examinations  are 
not  yet  available,  as  the  ejdamination  is  just 
being  completed. 

BILLING  BY  OPTED-OUT 
PHYSICIANS 

30.  Mr.  Breaugh:  Would  the  Minister  of 
Health  table  all  correspondence  w'hich  he 
has  had  with  the  Ontario  Medical  Associ- 
ation, as  well  as  its  correspondence  with  him, 
regarding  the  "understanding"  between  the 
minister  and  OMA  regarding  billing  by 
opted-out  physicians,  w'hich  the  minister  an- 
nounced in  the  House  on  March  29,  1979? 
(Tabled  Mardh  13,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  following  letters 
are  tabled  in  response  to  the  question: 

December  3,  1979 
Dear  Mr.  Minister: 

As  you  are  aware,  since  April  of  this  year 
the  Ontario  Medical  Association  has  main- 
tained a  doctor  information  service  in  ordter 
to  provide  patients  with  a  selective  list  of 
physicians  along  with  their  billing  options  in 
a  geographic  area  or  specialty,  and  in  addi- 
tion we  have  used  the  service  to  attempt  to 
resolve  potential  disputes  over  billings  be- 
tween patients  and  physicians. 

As  we  have  gained  experience  in  this  en- 
deavour, a  number  of  patterns  have  evolved 
and  I  feel  you  should  be  aware  of  them: 

1.  The  number  of  enquiries  has  increased 
moderately  with  each  ensuing  month,  from 
199  in  May  (the  first  complete  month)  to  303 
in  October. 

2.  Almost  two  thirds  of  all  enquiries  origi- 
nate  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  sur- 


rounding area:  e.g.,  204  of  the  total  of  303 
in  October. 

Because,  during  the  late  summer  we  began 
to  receive  a  number  of  calls  in  which  the 
patient  simply  wanted  the  name  of  the  physi- 
cian in  a  geographic  area  with  no  specifica- 
tion as  to  the  status,  in  September  we  began 
asking  all  callers  whether  they  wanted  the 
services  of  an  opted-in  physician.  During 
September,  52  per  cent  of  our  enquirers  said 
they  were  more  concerned  with  getting  a 
specific  physician  than  with  his  billing  status. 
In  October  this  figure  represented  42  per  cent 
of  enquiries. 

3.  The  actual  number  of  complaints  from 
patients  concerning  billings  has  only  been  a 
fraction  of  the  munber  of  other  calls  in  the 
seven  months  since  the  service  began.  In  fact, 
most  fee  complaints  have  originated  with 
members  of  the  legislature,  rather  than 
directly  through  patients. 

The  number  of  these  complaints  has  been 
between  30  and  40.  The  vast  majority  have 
been  resolved  amicably,  althou^  we  admit 
that  a  handful  have  remained  unresolved; 
mainly,  it  seems,  because  the  disputes  have 
gone  beyond  the  confines  of  the  physician  and 
the  patient  and  been  exploited  in  the  public 
forum. 

During  the  past  two  months,  we  have  had 
no  complaints  concerning  the  billing  prac- 
tices of  opted-out  physicians  as  far  as  ofiice 
consultations  or  procedures  are  concerned.  AH 
have  involved  in-hospital  procedures  and,  as 
you  are  aware,  this  prompted  my  recent  letter 
to  the  membership  about  in-hospital  notifica- 
tion and  billings. 

In  summation,  therefore,  I  feel  the  service 
performed  by  the  staff  of  the  OMA  has  been 
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exemplary.  Indeed,  I  am  informed  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  profession  has  been  most 
co-operative  when  approached  by  the  staff  on 
all  of  these  matters.  At  the  same  time,  they 
have  also  been  quick  to  inform  our  staff  that 
opted-out  physicians  do  not  charge  all  pa- 
tients above  the  OHIP  benefit.  This  no 
doubt  has  some  bearing  on  the  small  number 
of  complaints  which  have  surfaced'. 


If  you  wish  clarification  or  further  dis- 
cussion on  any  of  these  matters,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  pursue  them  at  your  conveni- 
ence. 

Sincerely  yours, 

D.  Y.  Caldwell,  M.D., 

President, 

Ontario  Medical  Association. 


JANUARY  1980 

Sources 

DMA  Telephone  Number 

Doctor  Request 

Health 

News- 

Opted 

Opted-in 

Directory 

OfflP 

Agencies 

paper 

Other 

in 

or  out 

Oarleton 

9 

2 

11 

Durham 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Essex 

1 

2 

3 

Halton 

3 

6 

7 

2 

Lambton 

2 

2 

Middlesex 

2 

2 

Niagara 

2 

2 

Nipissing 

1 

1 

Peel 

17 

3 

1 

2 

18 

5 

Peterborough 

2 

1 

3 

Simcoe 

2 

1 

3 

Sudbury 

1 

1 

Waterloo 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Welhngton 

1 

1 

Wentworth 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

York 

110 

23 

17 

1 

10 

113 

48 

Total  request  for  doctors 

235 

Requests  for  Opted-In  Doctors 

177 

75% 

1979 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

General 

Practitioner 

100 

92 

83 

78 

86 

89 

108 

Obs/Gyn 

13 

26 

21 

24 

17 

20 

31 

Ophthalmology 

24 

25 

21 

22 

14 

20 

29 

Orthopaedics 

8 

14 

9 

6 

7 

12 

11 

General  and 

Plastic  Surgery 

4 

4 

5 

5 

10 

2 

6 

Internal  Medicine 

1 

3 

11 

6 

10 

15 

17 

Psychiatry 

4 

5 

2 

5 

8 

9 

9 

Dermatology 

4 

8 

5 

8 

6 

7 

7 

Urology 

5 

3 

1 

5 

4 

2 

3 

Otology 

4 

4 

1 

5 

4 

5 

5 

Paediatrics 

2 

1 

7 

2 

3 

5 

5 

Other 

3 

4 

7 

9 

6 

6 

Inquiries 

11 

52 

71 

62 

64 

66 

Doctors'  names 

not  required 

Total 

168 

199 

222 

244 

240 

256 

303 
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1979-1980 

Internal  Medicine 

10 

10 

13 

13 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Psychiatry 

6 

7 

11 

6 

General 

Dermatology 

6 

1 

4 

7 

Practitioner           105 

52 

120 

99 

Urology 

3 

3 

6 

1 

Obs/Gyn                     29 

9 

24 

22 

Otology 

7 

1 

6 

5 

Ophthalmology            25 

10 

25 

23 

Paediatrics 

5 

5 

8 

10 

Orthopaedics                 8 

4 

9 

2 

Other 

1 

3 

4 

3 

General  and 

Inquiries 

78 

51 

105 

71 

Plastic  Surgery         9 

2 

5 

7 

Total 

292 

156 

340 

269 

Nov/79  Dec/79  Jan/80  Feb/80 


Algoma 

Brant 

Bruce 

Carleton 

Gochi^ane 

DufFerin 

Dundas 

Durham 

Elgin 

Essex 

Frontenac 

Glengarry 

Grey 

Haldimand 

Norfolk 
HaBburton 
Halton 
Hastings 
Huron 
Kenora 
Kent 
Lambton 
Lanark 
Leeds/ 

Grenville 
Lennox/ 

Addington 


Nov/79  Dec/79  Jan/80  Feb/80 


11 


Middlesex 

1 

2 

2 

Manitoidin 

Muskoka 

Niagara 

2 

1 

2 

Nipissing 

1 

Northumberland 

Oxford 

Parry  Sound 

Patricia 

Peel 

18 

13 

23 

27 

Perth 

Peterborough 

4 

3 

3 

Presoott 

Prince  Edward 

Rainy  River 

Renfrew 

Russell 

Simcoe 

5 

2 

3 

3 

Stormont 

Sudbury 

1 

Temiskaming 

Thunder  Bay 

Victoria 

Waterloo 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Wellington 

1 

Wentworth 

9 

1 

6 

4 

York                    160 

75 

161 

143 

March  7,  1980 
Dear  Mr.  Minister: 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
update  you  again  on  the  doctor  information 
service  whidh  our  association  put  in  place 
last  April  with  regard  to  patients  requesting 
the  services  of  opted-in  physicians  and 
queries  concerning  specific  billing  procedures. 

Let  me  first  say  tliat  the  pattern  of  en- 
quiries i>er  month  has  only  varied  slightly 
over  the  11 -month  period.  In  essence,  we 
average  approximately  275  calls  per  montli, 
of  which  two  thirds  originate  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  In  all  cases  we  have  been  able  to 
provide  the  caller  with  three  or  four  names 
in  the  immediate  geographic  area  and  in  the 
specialty  required. 


The  ssane  pattern  holds  true  for  queries 
concerning  specific  billing  procedures.  We 
have  averaged  about  four  of  these  per  wedk 
and,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  they  have 
been  settled  amicably.  Of  the  handful  we 
have  not  been  able  to  resolve,  nearly  all  have 
been  because  the  issue  became  part  of  a 
public  debate. 

On  the  basis,  therefore,  I  would  suggest  to 
you  that  the  service  has  fulfilled  its  mandate 
as  well  as  possible  and,  in  the  interest  of 
public  services,  our  association  is  willing  to 
continue  with  it  as  long  as  there  is  a  per- 
ceived need. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  T.  Caldwell,  M.D.,  President, 

Ontario  Medical  Association. 
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AMBULANCE  MILEAGE  FIGURES 

33.  Mr.  Breaugh:  Would  the  Minis-ter  of 
Health  indicate  how  many  ambulances  are  at 
present  in  use  in  Ontario  with  more  than 
50,000  mUes  of  use?  Are  there  any  vehicles 
presently  in  use  with  more  than  100,000  miles 
of  travel?  (Tabled  March  13,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Ontario  has  a  fleet  of 
538  ambulances.  Of  these  171  ambulances 
have  between  50,000  and  100,000  miles  on 
their  odometers.  It  is  anticipated  that  these 
171  vehicles  will  be  retired  during  the  fiscal 
year  1980-81.  There  are  19  vehicles  with 
odometer  readings  of  over  100,000  miles. 
These  will  be  phased  out  within  the  next 
two  months. 


NEW  AMBULANCES 

34.  Mr.  Breaugh:  Would  the  Minister  of 
Health  please  indicate  how  many  new  am- 
bulances have  been  put  into  operation  in  On- 
tario as  of  March  31,  1979,  to  date,  and  in 
which  localities  and  under  whose  auspices 
are  these  ambulances  now  being  operated? 
(Tabled  March  13,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  following  table 
indicates  the  number  of  new  ambulances 
issued  as  of  April  21,  1980,  by  locality  and 
service  name.  We  anticipate  that  a  further  51 
ambulance's  will  be  put  into  operation  within 
the  next  6  weeks,  bringing  the  total  to 
224. 


Location 
Ajax 
AUiston 
Ancaster 

Armstrong 

Amprior 

Bancroft 

Barrie 

Belleville 

Belleville 

Blind  River 

Bobcaygeon 

Bracebridge 

Bradford 

Brantford 

Cambridge 

Chapleau 

Chatham 

Cobourg 

Cochrane 

CoUingwood 

Cornwall 

Dryden 

Fenelon  Falls 

Fisherville 

Finch 

Fort  Erie 

Fort  Frances 

Foleyet 

Geraldton 

Gogama 

Guelph 

Haileybury 

Haliburton 

Hamilton 
Hamilton 


Number  of 

new  vehicles 

issued 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
I 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 


Name  of 
ambulance  service 

Ajax  and  Pickering  Ambulance  Services 

Stevenson  Memorial  Hospital 

Ancaster  Township  Volunteer  Ambulance 

Service 
Armstrong  Area  Ambulance  Service 
Amprior  and  District  Memorial  Hospital 
Bancroft  Ambulance  Service 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital 
City  Ambulance  of  Quinte  Limited 
LaSalle  Ambulance  Service 
St.  Joseph's  General  Hospital 
Bobcaygeon  Ambulance  Service 
Muskoka  Ambulance  Service 
Lewis  Ambulance  Service 
Brant  County  Ambulance  Service  Limited 
Cambridge  Memorial  Hospital 
Chapleau  General  Hospital 
Chatham  and  District  Ambulance  Service 

Limited 
Cobourg  and  District  Ambulance  Service 
Lady  Minto  Hospital 
McKechnie  Ambulance  Service 
Cornwall  Provincial  Ambulance  Service 
Dryden  District  General  Hospital 
Fenelon  Ambulance  Service 
Yeates  Ambulance  Service 
Brownlee  Ambulance  Service 
Greater  Welland  Ambulance  Service 
La  VerSndrye  Hospital 
Foleyet  Volunteer  Fire  Fighters  Association 
Fawcett  Ambulance  Service 
Gogama  Volunteer  Ambulance  Service 
Royal  City  Ambulance  Service 
Buffam  Ambulance  Service 
Haliburton  Ambulance  Service  Municipality 

of  Dysart  et  al 
Fleetwood  Ambulance  Service 
Superior  Ajribulance  Limited 
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Location 

Hastings 

Hearst 

Homepayne 

Kapuskasing 

Kenora 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

Leamington 

Lindsay 

Listowel 

Little  Current 

London 

Longlac 

Lucan 

Matheson 

Mattaw^ 

Midland 

Moosonee 

Morrisburg 

Mount  Forest 

Newmarket 

Niagara  FaUs 

North  Bay 

Oakville 

Orangeville 

Orillia 
Oshawa 
Ottawa 
Owen  Sound 

Parkhill 

Parry  Sound 

Pembroke 

Petawawa 

Peterborough 

Port  Elgin 

Red  Lake 

Renfrew 

Rodney 

St.  Catharines 

St.  Mary's 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Schreiber/Terrace  Bay 

Shelboume 

Simcoe 

Sioux  Lookout 

Smith  Falls 

Stratford 

Streetsville 

Sudbury 

Thedford 
Thunder  Bay 


Number  of 

new  vehicles 

issued 


Name  of 
ambulance  service 
Hastings  Volunteer  Ambulance  Service 
Notre  Dame  Hospital 
Homepayne  Community  Hospital 
Sensenbrenner  Hospital 
L^e  of  the  Woods  District  Hospital 
Kingston  Ambulance  Service 
Kitchener- Waterloo  Regional  Ambulance 

Limited 
Sun  Parlour  Emergency  Services 

Incorporated 
Lindsay  Fire  Department  and  Ambulanc© 

Service 
Listowel  Memorial  Hospital 
Manitoulin  Health  Centre 
Thames  Valley  Ambulance  Limited 
Longlac  Volunteer  Ambulance  Service 
Luoan  Ambulance  Service 
Bingham  Memorial  Hospital 
Mattawa  General  Hospital 
Midland  District  Ambulance  Service 
James  Bay  General  Hospital 
St.  Lawrence  and  District  Ambulance  Service 
Mount  Forest  District  Ambulance  Service 
York  County  Hospital 
Niagara  Falls  District  AmbiJanoe  Service 
North  Bay  Civic  Hospital 
District  of  Halton-Mississauga  Ambulance 

Service 
DuflFerin  Area  Hospital 
Orillia  EHstrict  Ambulance  Service 
Oshawa  District  Ambidance  Service 
Ottawa  Ambulance  Service 
Owen  Sound  Emergency  Service 

Incorporated 
Parkhill  Ambulance  Service 
Parry  Sound  and  District  General  Hospital 
Pembroke  District  Ambulance  Service 
Upper  Ottawa  Valley  Ambulance  Service 
The  Peterborough  Civic  Hospital 
Brucs  District  Ambulance  Service 
Margaret  Cochenour  Memorial  Hospital 
Renfrew  Provincial  Ambulance  Service 
Padfield  Ambulance  Service 
Hotel  Dieu  Hospital 
St.  Mary's  Memorial  Hospital 
Sault-Algoma  Ambulance  Service,  Plmnmer 

Memoria  Hospital 
North  Shore  Ambulance  Service 
Shelboume  District  Hospital 
Green's  Ambulance  Service 
Sioux  Lookout  General  Hospital 
Smith  Falls  District  Ambulance  Service 
The  Stratford  General  Hospital 
Lee  Ambulance  Service 
Sudbury  District  Ambulance,  Sudbury 

General  Hospital 
Gilpin  Ambulance  Service 
Thunder  Bay  Ambulance  Incorporated 
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Location 

Tillsonburg 

Timmins 

Upsala 

Ujtbridge 

Wailcerton 

Welland 

Windsor 

Wingham 

Woodstock 

York 

Total 


Number  of 

new  vehicles 

issued 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

3 
173 


Name  of 
ambulance  service 

Tillsonburg  District  Memorial  Hospital 
Porcupine  Area  Ambulance  Service 
Upsala  Volimteer  Ambulance  Service 
The  Cottage  Hospital 
County  of  Bruce  General  Hospital 
Greater  Welland  Ambulance  Service 
Windsor  Provincial  Ambulance  Service 
Wingham  and  EHstrict  Hospital 
Woodstock  Ambulance  Limited 
York  South  Ambulance  Service 


SOCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
REVIEW  BOARD  APPEALS 

123.  Mr.  McClellan:  How  many  cases  has 
the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Serv- 
ices taken  to  court  on  appeal  against  decisions 
of  the  Social  Assistance  Review  Board  for 
each  of  the  years  1977-78,  1978-79,  1979-80? 
What  is  the  breakdown  of  these  cases,  by 
programs?  What  was  the  judgement  of  the 
court  in  each  case?  (Tabled  April  16,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  The  ministry  has 
appealed  a  total  of  three  cases  to  the 
divisional  court  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario  from  decisions  of  the  Social  Assist- 
ance Review  Board,  between  January  1,  1977, 
and  April  25,  1980.  The  following  is  a 
breakdown  of  the  cases  by  year  and  judge- 
ment of  the  court.  All  of  the  cases  have  arisen 
out  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 
Program. 

1.  The  director  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  v.  Tom  Hackett, 
a  decision  of  the  divisional  court  released 
January  17,  1977,  per  Garrett  and  Labrosse, 
JJ.,  Cromarty,  J.  (dissenting). 

The  ministry  appealed  from  the  decision  of 
the  Social  Assistance  Review  Board  to  pro- 
vide continued  funding  to  Mr.  Hackett,  a 
victim  of  poliomyelitis,  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  a  degree  in  medicine  after  having 
successfully  obtained  a  degree  in  bio- 
chemistry. The  issue  was  whether  Mr. 
Hackett  could  still  be  considered  disabled 
with'n  the  meaning  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Services  Act,  in  the  light  of  the 
extent  of  his  education. 

The  court  held  that  while  the  appeal 
appeared  to  raise  a  question  of  fact  only, 
they  were  prepared  to  deal  with  the  case 
on  the  question  of  whether  there  was  any 
evidence  upon  which  the  board  could  have 


made  a  decision.  The  court  held  that  there 
was  evidence  to  support  the  board's  finding 
that  Mr.  Hackett  was  still  disabled  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act  in  that  he  was  un- 
able to  pursue  a  substantially  gainful  occu- 
pation and  dismissed  the  ministry's  appeal. 

2.  The  director  of  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  branch  of  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  v.  The  Social 
Assistance  Review  Board  and  Derek  A. 
Benness,  a  decision  of  the  divisional  court 
released  November  9,  1979,  per  Eberle,  Lin- 
den, Callaghan,  JJ. 

The  ministry  sought  a  judicial  review  of 
the  decision  of  the  board  to  reopen  for  re- 
consideration in  1979,  a  decision  that  was 
made  by  the  board  in  1976  and  that  was 
favourable  to  the  ministry.  The  main  issue 
was  whether  the  board  could  unilaterally  ex- 
tend the  usual  30-day  limitation  period  for 
requesting  a  reconsideration  of  one  of  its 
decisions,  or  whether  natural  justice  required 
that  the  board  give  the  opposite  party  an 
opportunity  to  address  the  question  of 
whether  the  decision  ought  to  be  recon- 
sidered. The  court  held  that  it  was  "incum- 
bent upon  the  board  to  give  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  the  director  to  be  heard"  on 
the  issue  and  the  ministry's  appeal  was 
allowed. 

3.  The  director  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  v.  Stuart 
Alexander  Mekler,  a  decision  of  the  divisional 
comi:,  released  February  14,  1980,  per  Osier, 
Cory,  Gray,  JJ.  (Leave  to  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal  refused  on  March  3,  1980.) 

The  ministry  appealed  from  the  decision 
of  the  board  to  provide  funding  to  the  21- 
year-old  applicant.  The  issues  were  whether 
it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  connection 
between  the  program  sought  and  a  vocational 
goal  and  whether  general  education  is  pre- 
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vocational  training  within  the  meaning  of 
the  legislation.  The  court  held  that  "general 
betterment  or  improvement"  of  a  person  is 
not  prevocational  training  and  that  a  "course 
or  program  must  be  specific  in  its  aim  and 
direction  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  act."  The  ministry's  appeal  was  allowed 
and  the  matter  referred  back  to  the  director 
to  determine  whether  the  program  requested 
was   an  appropriate  rehabilitation  program. 

ADOPTIONS 

124.  Mr.  McClellan:  Would  the  Ministry 
of  Ck)mmunity  and  Social  Services  advise: 
(i)  How  many  private  adoptions  have  been 
carried  out  in  Ontario  since  the  Child 
Welfare  Act  was  proclaimed?  (ii)  What  is  the 
nature  and  extent  of  intervention  by  the 
oflScial  guardian  on  behalf  of  minor  parents  as 
required  by  section  19(4)  and  section  69(13) 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Act?  Does  the  oflScial 
guardian  participate  in  all  actual  or  proposed 
adoptions  involving  minor  parents?  If  not, 
in  what  percentage,  and  according  to  what 
criteria?  (iii)  How  many  newborn  babies  have 
been  apprehended  because  of  parents'  prio^ 
reported  child  abuse?  (Tabled  April  16,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  (i)  We  have  issued  200 
licences  for  private  adoption,  (ii)  Official 
guardian  participates  in  all  proposed  adop- 
tions involving  minor  parents.  Involvement 
means  interview  with  minor  parent  by  their 
representative  prior  to  signing  of  consents  to 
adoptions,  (iii)  We  do  not  maintain  statistics 
on  the  number  of  newborn  babies  apprehend- 
ed because  of  parents'  prior  reported  ch^'ld 
abuse.  Each  children's  aid  society  has  this 
information  in  its  records.  It  would  therefore 
be  necessary  to  canvass  all  societies  in  order 
to  obtain  this  figure. 

CHILDREN  WITH 
LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

125.  Mr.  McClellan:  Would  the  Minister 
of  Community  and  Social  Services  advise:  (i) 


What  are  the  statistics  for  the  number  of 
applications  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Act  on  behalf  of  children  with 
learning  disabilities,  from  April  1,  1979,  to 
date?  (ii)  How  many  applications  were  ap- 
proved, how  many  rejected?  (iii)  How  many 
rejections  have  been  appealed  to  the  Social 
Assistance  Review  Board?  How  many  of  these 
appeals  were  successful?  (iv)  How  many 
such  appeals  have  occurred  since  February 
14,  1980,  and  how  many  of  these  were 
successful?  (v)  What  is  the  present  backlog 
of  applications  for  this  service:  1.  at  the 
director's  decision  level;  2.  at  the  appeal 
stage?  (vi)  What  is  the  percentage  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  applications  involving 
training  for  learning  disabled  children  be- 
tween April  1,  1979,  and  today?  (Tabled 
April  16,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  (i)  From  April  1,  1979 
to  Mar.  31,  1980,  186  referrals  were  received 
by  vocational  rehabilitation  services  on  be- 
half of  children  (under  16  years)  with  learn- 
ing disabilities;  (ii)  approved  325,  rejected 
125,  includes  applications  from  previous  year; 
(iii)  rejections  appealed  to  Social  Assistance 
Review  Board  April  1,  1979,  to  April  16, 
1980;  appeals  received,  76*;  appeals  granted, 
8;  appeals  denied,  20;  referred  back,  2;  num- 
ber pending,  46;  (iv)  Number  appeals  re- 
ceived since  February  14,  1980—14.  These 
are  still  pending;  (v)  1.  50;  (v)  2.  46;  (vi) 
number  of  new  requests  for  training  or  major 
restoration  services  from  April  1  to  December 
31,  1979-1,665.  Of  these,  197  or  11.83  per 
cent  were  requests  for  basic  education  for 
learning  disabled  clients.  (Figures  for  period 
January  1,  1980,  to  March  31,  1980,  available 
end  of  May  1980.) 


•Includes  (a)  73  received  in  fiscal  year  April 
1,  1979  to  March  31,  1980;  (b)  three  received 
in  period  April  1,  1980  to  April  16,  1980. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

BUDGET  DEBATE 
(continued) 

Resuming  the  debate  on  the  motion  that 
this  House  approves  in  general  the  budget- 
ary xx>licy  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  When  the  House  recessed, 
the  member  for  Windsor-Riverside  had  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  just  a 
few  more  minutes.  When  we  recessed,  I 
was  talking  about  where  the  provincial  and 
federal  governments  could  go  on  the  auto 
pact  now.  I  was  talking  specifically  about 
the  Chrysler  Corporation  and  the  golden 
opportunity  that  both  the  provincial  and 
federal  governments  have  geen  given  for 
making  sure  we  get  our  fair  share  of  jobs, 
of  research  and  development,  and  of  skilled, 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs. 

When  I  had  my  dinner  break,  I  read 
with  interest  the  headline  story  in  the 
Toronto  Star.  It  said  the  reason  the  provin- 
cial and  federal  governments  did  not  make 
an  announcement  today  on  Chrysler  is  that 
they  are  having  serious  problems  with  Chrys- 
ler corporation,  in  particular,  with  the  inter- 
national president,  Lee  lacocca.  He  is  refusing 
to  give  both  levels  of  government  the  kinds 
of  job  guarantees  that  this  party  has  been 
pushing  for  and  told  the  provincial  govern- 
ment it  did  not  get  in  the  Ford  agreement. 
I  think  we  have  done  our  job  in  criticizing 
the  provincial  government  on  the  Ford 
agreement.  I  think  we  hit  home,  and 
showed  the  provincial  government  that  it 
had  to  push  hard  for  job  guarantees.  Now 
those  criticisms  are  bearing  fruit  in  the 
negotiations  with  Chrysler.  I  say  to  the 
provincial  government  to  hang  tough.  There 
is  no  use  giving  Chrysler  corporation  the 
money  if  we  do  not  get  the  guarantees  we 
need.  When  they  do  get  the  agreement,  I 
look  forward  to  having  it  tabled  in  the 
House  and,  before  it  is  signed,  sealed  and 
delivered,  having  the  opportunity  to  debate 
it,  to  see  whether  the  government  did  hang 
tough. 

We  have  a  golden  oi)portunity  with 
Chrysler.   One  of  the  basic  things  we  ihave 
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to  do  witii  that  corporation  is  to  attempt  to 
form,  as  closely  as  is  possible  with  a  multi- 
national corporation,  a  truly  separate  Cana- 
dian Chrysler  corporation  that  operates  at 
arm's  length  from  the  parent  corporation. 
I  think  that  can  be  done  in  the  case  of 
Chrysler  because  most  of  the  parts  they  use 
in  their  car  production  are  not  in-house 
parts,  as  they  are  in  the  other  two  of  the 
Big  Three.  They  source  most  of  the  parts 
from  independent  suppliers. 

We  can  put  a  condition  on  Chrysler  that 
their  parts  be  sourced  in  Canada,  which 
would  obviously  mean  primarily  in  Ontario. 
We  could  demand  that  in  their  car  plant 
they  produce  a  small,  compact  car  that  has 
worldwide  appeal  and  can  be  mai'keted  not 
only  in  Canada,  but  also  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  Eiurope  and  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

If  we  create  that  kind  of  corporation,  and 
if  the  parent  corporation  ever  does  go  bank- 
rupt, we  will  have  a  viable  corporation 
operating  in  Ontario  that  can  maintain  itself 
and  maintain  jobs.  It  will  be  a  viable  cor- 
poration that  can  survive. 

As  you  know,  Chrysler  Canada  has  made 
more  money  over  the  years,  whereas  the 
parent  corporation  has  been  in  serious 
trouble.  To  make  Chrysler  Canada  a  viable 
corporation,  we  have  to  make  sure  the  deal 
that  is  struck  with  our  two  levels  of  govern- 
ment includes  the  retooling  of  the  car 
assembly  plant,  the  van  plant,  the  engine 
plant  and  any  other  adjustments  in  the  Ajax 
and  Etobicoke  plants,  and  any  necessary 
changes  in  the  spring  plant. 

We  have  a  golden  opportunity.  We  must 
be  touigh  in  the  negotiations.  We  must 
maintain  our  status  and  insist  on  job  guar- 
antees that  can  be  enforced. 

One  of  the  ways  that  job  guarantees  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  agreement  can  be 
enforced  is  if  we  maintain  or  attain  an 
equity  position  in  Chrysler  so  that,  if  they 
do  not  live  up  to  their  obligations  in  the 
deal,  we  will  have  a  piece  of  the  action  that 
we   can  use  to  enforce  the  agreement. 

(As  far  as  General  Motors,  Ford  and 
American  Motors  are  concerned,  over  the 
years  we  have  given  at  least  two  of  those 
corporations    a   fair   number    of   concessions 
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when  it  comes  to  duty  remissions.  To  main- 
tain the  credibility  of  the  auto  pact,  we 
must  stop  the  duty  remissions  for  those 
corporations.  We  must  insist  that  they  live 
up  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  auto 
pact. 

We  know  that  over  the  next  number  of 
years— I  think  up  until  1985— we  are  expect- 
ing something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $60 
billion  to  $80  billion  in  North  America  of 
new  investment  from  the  Big  Four.  We  must 
now  make  sure  We  get  our  fair  share  of  that 
investment  for  down-sizing.  Up  to  this  point, 
we  have  not  done  a  very  good  job.  Before 
we  recessed  for  the  dinner  hour,  I  did  go 
through  the  statistics  for  investment.  Look- 
ing at  the  latest  layoffs  at  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  in  Ontario,  we  see  in  Oakville  that 
tihey  closed  d<>wn  or  reduJced  to  a  great 
extent  production  of  LTDs,  which  obviously 
are  not  in  demand  any  more.  They  closed 
down  the  casting  plant  in  Windsor,  and  they 
gave  us  absolutely  no  commitment  at  aU 
about  retooling. 

The  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
(Mr.  Grossman),  as  well  as  the  president  of 
Ford  of  Canada,  has  simply  stated  to  us 
that  if  the  market  demand  changes  they  will 
then  go  back  into  production  of  LTDs  and 
open  up  the  casting  plant  in  Windsor  again. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  with  the  crisis  we  have  in  energy  and 
iwith  prices  going  the  Way  they  are,  the  LTD 
'with  a  V-8  engine  and  the  castings  that  were 
being  made  in  Windsor  for  the  V-8  engine 
are  never  going  to  be  in  demand  again.  In 
fact,  what  the  corporation  is  saying  is  that 
that  plant  is  closed,  and  this  provincial  gov- 
erment,  which  Actually  has  a  minister  who 
represents  Oakville,  is  willing  to  sit  back 
and  watch  that  happen  and  watch  thousands 
of  auto  workers  lose  their  job  totally. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  can  say  they 
are  mothballing  some  of  those  plants  for 
further  production  in  the  future  when  the 
market  changes,  but  unless  they  retool,  those 
plants  are  not  mothballed;  they  are  closed. 
We  have  to  make  sure  that  out  of  thiat  $60 
billion  to  $80  billion  we  get  our  fair  share  of 
investment  so  that  those  plants  are  retooled 
to  make  cars,  engines  and  trucks  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  marketplace  over  the 
next  number  of  years  and  provide  us  With 
long-term  jobs. 

I  do  not  think  the  Way  to  get  a  fair  share 
of  investment  is  by  bribing  corporations  like 
the  Ford  Motor  Company.  We  criticized  that 
grant  to  Ford.  Contrary  to  what  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  and  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism     have     said,     my     colleague     from 


Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Bounsall)  and  my- 
self have  been  very  consistent.  We  have  said 
here  in  the  Legislature  and  back  in  Windsor 
that  we  oppose  that  grant;  we  oppose  the 
giveaway.  We  did  not  believe  there  were 
adequate  conditions  and,  even  if  there  were 
adequate  conditions,  we  did  not  feel  that  a 
$68-million  grant  should  be  provided  to  a 
profitable  multinational  corporation  like  the 
Ford  Motor  Company.  We  felt,  and  I  still 
do,  that  under  the  terms  and  the  spirit  of 
the  auto  pact  that  engine  plant  should  have 
come  to  Windsor  with  no  strings   attached. 

I  want  to  reiad  to  the  Legislature  tonight 
a  statement  that  Mr.  lacocca  made  in  an 
interview  on  The  Fifth  Estate  program  on 
CBC  when  they  were  talking  aibout  the 
Chrysler  corporation.  He  was  talking  about 
when  he  was  president  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  in  the  United  States.  This  is  from 
the  transcript,  word  for  word: 

''Well,  I— but  I've  had  great  experience 
with  this.  I've  played  Spain  versus  France 
and  England  so  long  as  I'm  tired  of  it. 
Ford,  when  I  was  there,  and  General  Motors, 
Chrysler— all  over  the  world— we  pit  Ohio 
versus  Michigan.  We  pit  Canada  versus  the 
United  States.  We  get  outright  grants  and 
subsidies  in  Spain  and  Mexico  and  Brazil— all 
kinds  of  grants."  And  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant statement:  "With  my  former  em- 
ployer"—referring  to  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany—"I,  one  of  the  last  things  I  did,  on  the 
threat  of  losing  2,000  jobs  in  Windsor,  got 
$73  million  outright." 

That  is  the  statement  Lee  lacooca  made 
on  The  Fifth  Estate.  We  have  a  government 
at  the  provincial  level  and  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment at  the  federal  level  that  to  this  day 
still,  support  and  defend  that  grant. 

iMr.  Nixon:  Dr.  Shulman  says  Ford  is 
going  broke. 

tMr.  Cooke:  Dr.  Shulman  says  a  lot  of 
things  on  his  program.  I  am  not  sure  Dr. 
Shulman  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  used  to  be  an  NDP 
member. 

Mr.  Cooke:  In  any  case,  I  am  coming  to 
an  end,  if  the  other  party  wall  let  me. 
8:10  p.m. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Don't  forget  he  was  one  of 
you.  He  used  to  sit  on  the  front  benches 
here. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Well,  he  suggested  to  me 
when  I  was  on  his  program  that  there  should 
be  some  kind  of  a  plaster  bust  in  our  hall- 
ways commemorating  him.  I  suggested  that  I 
didn't  think  many  of  my  colleagues  would 
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want  to  commemorate  him  in  that  way  or 
any  other  way. 

Mr.  Renwick:  You  will  have  our  colleague 
from  High  Park-Swansea  (Mr.  Ziemba)  on 
his  feet  on  a  matter  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Cooke:  After  being  on  his  program 
and  talking  about  the  auto  industry,  I  have 
a  lot  against  Morty. 

We  are  facing  some  very  serious  problems 
in  the  auto  industry,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  competition  from  the  foreign  auto 
makers.  The  competition  and  the  market 
penetration  they  have  achieved  in  both  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  spells  a  great 
many  problems  for  our  auto  workers  and 
the  number  of  jdbs  that  we  are  losing. 

The  only  way  around  that  problem  is  to 
sign  duty  remission  agreements  with  each  of 
the  foreign  auto  makers  that  want  to  sell 
their  cars  in  oiu-  country.  Those  agreements 
with  the  corporations  would  spell  out  con- 
ditions whereby  they  can  sell  their  cars  in 
Canada  and  get  duty-free  access,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  would  have  to  produce  jobs 
and  build  plants  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Dr.  Shulman  says  Toyota  cars 
are  better  than  Camaro  cars. 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  drive  a  Camaro,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  with  it.  Now  I  have  lost  my 
train  of  thoug'ht. 

What  we  need  to  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  sign 
these  agreements  with  the  foreign  auto  mak- 
ers and  make  sure  they  produce  here  in 
Ontario. 

I  received  information  today  from  one  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers  locals  in  my  city 
that  Governor  Milliken  from  Mic'higan  went 
to  Japan  very  recently.  In  fact,  I  think  he 
just  returned.  Honourable  members  will  re- 
member that  our  people,  including  the  Min- 
ister of  Industry  and  Tourism,  also  went  to 
Japan.  I  don't  know  whether  the  Premier 
went  with  him  on  that  junket  or  not,  but  it 
has  been  a  year  and  a  half,  or  two  years 
since  they  returned  and  we  have  nothing 
to  show  for  it,  whereas  Governor  Milliken 
went  over  and  he  has  a  commitment  at  this 
point  for  a  Toyota  auto  parts  plant  in  Michi- 
gan,  which  will  produce  thousands  of  jobs. 

We  should  get  on  the  ball  and  get  some 
of  those  plants  in  Ontario.  We  should  make 
sure  we  get  our  fair  share  of  jobs.  We  should 
make  sure  the  value  added  in  this  province 
is  not  60  per  cent  or  50  per  cent,  but  is 
something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  70  or  75 
per  cent.  Then,  we  can  get  the  jo^bs,  and  we 
will  have  jobs  protected  for  the  long-term 
future.  However,  we  are  not  doing  the  kind 
of  work  that  is  necessary,  and  by  the  time 
our    government    gets    around    to   it,    all   the 


plants  will  be  located  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  will  continue  to  have  massive  un- 
employment in  the  auto  industry. 

One  of  the  amendments  that  also  has  to 
be  made  with  the  auto  makers,  the  Big 
Three  or  the  Big  Four,  is  that  we  have  to 
look  at  changing  the  value  added,  or  the 
percentage  of  Canadian  value  in  our  cars, 
from  the  70  per  cent  w'here  we  now  operate 
to  75  or  80  per  cent  to  achieve  more  jobs. 
The  70  per  cent  is  no  longer  relevant  and 
is  not  producing  the  jobs  that  are  needed 
in  Ontario.  If,  in  fact,  we  achieve  a  75  per 
cent  Canadian  content  in  those  cars,  or 
Canadian  value  added,  we  would  produce 
7,000  more  auto  jobs  in  this  province.  If 
we  went  up  to  80  per  cent,  we  would 
achieve  at  least  15,000  new  auto  jobs  in  this 
province.  You  can  see  how  very  important 
it  is. 

That  is  why  our  federal  party  has  sug- 
gested that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  talk 
seriously  to  the  American  government  about 
the  auto  trade  agreement.  Some  changes 
have  to  be  made  to  it  because  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  foreign  auto  makers,  because  of 
the  problem  with  the  auto  parts  sector  in 
Ontario  and  Canada  and  because  of  our  huge 
deficit,  which  is  getting  to  be  a  chronic 
deficit.  These  are  chronic  problems,  and  the 
only  way  they  can  be  solved  is  through 
changes  in  the  auto  pact,  by  bringing  in  this 
duty  remission  program  with  the  foreign  auto 
makers,  and  by  signing  letters  of  commit- 
ment with  the  Big  Four  so  that  w'hen  they 
are  putting  in  $60  billion  to  $80  billion  of 
new  investment,  we  are  sure  to  get  our  fair 
share. 

I  want  to  make  one  final  comment.  It  is 
as  important  as  or  maybe  more  important 
than,  all  the  other  comments  I  have  made. 
We  are  going  through  a  very  dramatic  chanore 
in  the  auto  industry.  While  the  change  and 
the  retooling  take  place  there  are,  as  we 
all  know,  thousands  of  auto  workers  who 
are  losing  their  jobs  for  long  periods  of 
time.  We  cannot  provide  financial  assistance 
only  to  corporations;  we  have  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  auto  workers  who 
are  dislocated  as  well.  In  the  United  States 
they  have  what  is  called  TRA,  the  trade  re- 
adjustment allowances  program.  In  Canada, 
we  used  to  have  TAB,  transitional  assistance 
benefits,  but  that  program  was  eliminated  a 
few  years  after  the  auto  pact  by  the  federal 
Liberal  government. 

In  the  last  federal  election  campaign,  one 
of  the  reasons  the  voters  in  the  Windsor- 
Essex  area  returned  three  Liberals  to  the 
federal  House  was  a  promise  they  made  that 
they    would    support    transitional    assistance 
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benefits  for  auto  workers.  They  now  are  in 
power  in  fact,  all  three  of  them  are  in  the 
cabinet,  and  they  tell  us  they  have  a  lot  of 
influence— but  all  we  get  from  the  federal 
Minister  of  Employment  and  Immigration  is 
a  program  that  simply  extends  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  and  makes  it  easier  to  get 
on  unemployment  insurance. 

It  is  not  the  type  of  program  we  were 
talking  about.  It  doesn't  meet  the  need  even 
in  Windsor  and  it  certainly  doesn't  meet  the 
need  of  the  workers  in  Oakville,  Osihawa,  the 
Niagara  Peninsula,  the  workers  at  Budd 
Automotive  Company  of  Canada  Limited  in 
Cambridge.  It  doesn't  meet  the  need  what- 
soever. It  is  a  very  short-sighted,  very  limi- 
ted program  and  is  another  example  of  a 
broken  promise  by  the  federal  Liberal  gov- 
ernment. 

One  angle  they  took  was  to  say  that,  in 
order  to  create  work  in  the  Windsor  area 
so  that  those  workers  who  didn't  have  their 
10  weeks  to  qualify  to  get  back  on  unem- 
ployment insurance,  they  would  put  more 
money   in   the    Canada   Works   program. 

We  got  the  announcement  from  the  federal 
government  on  the  Canada  Works  program 
and  found  that  for  the  tri-county  area,  which 
comprises  Essex,  Kent  and  Lambton  coun- 
ties, they  are  giving  us  $250,000  for  Canada 
Works.  That  is  approximately  $80,000  in  th'- 
Windsor-Essex  area.  According  to  the  local 
people  from  Manpower,  it  will  meet  the  need 
for  maybe  300  workers— 'but  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  workers  who  need  the  jobs  to 
requalify  for  unemployment  insurance. 

We  have  three  federal  cabinet  ministers 
in  Windsor;  they  have  broken  their  promises. 
We  have  silence  from  this  provincial  go\'em- 
ment  in  pusdiing  the  federal  government  to 
meet  the  commitment  it  made  in  the  last 
federal  election  campaign. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  a  city  that  has 
20  per  cent  unemployment.  I  am  not  going 
to  go  into  all  the  problems  associated  with 
the  unemployment.  We  did  that  during  the 
emergency  debate,  and  I  have  done  it  two 
or  three  other  times  during  appropriate 
supplementary  estimates.  But  we  have  a  very 
serious  problem. 

Oakville  is  going  to  have  very  serious  prob- 
lems when  its  people  start  running  out  of 
unemployment  insurance  when  more  layoffs 
take  place  and  wfhen  the  supplementary  un- 
employment benefits  run  out  at  Ford,  which 
is  projected  to  be  some  time  in  June. 

I  predict  that  Oshawa  is  going  to  have 
problems  in  the  future  because  the  types  of 
cars  produced  there  are  also  larger  cars,  not 
the  kinds  tlhat  are  going  to  be  in  demand 
over  the  next  number  of  years.  The  Niagara 


Peninsula  already  lias  more  than  10  per 
cent  unemployment— I  believe  it  is  13  per 
cent  or  14  per  cent  in  the  St.  Catharines 
area— so  they  are  already  in  serious  diflBcul- 
ties. 

What  we  need  from  this  government  is 
serious,  strong  leadership,  negotiating  im- 
mediately with  Chrysler.  But  on  a  longer 
term  we  need  them  to  look  at  areas  like 
Windsor  and  St.  Catharines  and  to  go  in 
there  with  some  job-creation  programs.  We 
need  them  to  speak  out  loudly  in  favour  of 
transitional  assistance  benefits  for  the  dis- 
placed auto  workers.  Most  of  all,  we  need 
to  make  sure  we  get  the  kinds  of  jobs  on  a 
long-term  basis  in  the  retooling  of  all  our 
auto  plants  in  Ontario  so  we  will  have  long- 
term  jobs  and  small-sized  cars  that  will  meet 
the  market  in  Ontario,  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  so  we  will 
not  have  this  type  of  unemployment  wfhich 
seems  to  be  occurring  every  two  or  three 
years  with  all  the  human  tragedy  that  accom- 
panies it. 

I  thank  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
who  have  listened.  I  am  glad  our  party  put 
a  priority  on  this  issue  to  put  me  second 
after  our  leadoff  speaker  in  the  budget  de- 
bate. Our  treasury  critic  included  a  large 
portion  of  his  response  on  the  budget  on 
auto  matters  because  we  know  it  is  such  a 
serious  problem.  I  hope  soon  the  government 
will  begin  to  take  the  problem  as  seriously 
as  we  do. 

8:20  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  pleasure  to  take  part  in  the  1980  budget 
debate.  I  will  not  dwell  at  length  this  evening 
on  the  1980  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  There  will  be  ample  opportunity  to 
deal  with  those  in  detail  in  about  four  or 
five  weeks  when  we  get  to  estimates  in  the 
standing  committee  on  social  development. 

An  hon.  member:  Leadership  candidates 
are  expected  to  show  a  breadth— 

An  hon.  member:  Why  is  the  member  for 
Renfrew  North  (Mr.  Conway)  in  the  place 
of  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  (Mr. 
Kerrio)? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  has  changed.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  for  the  better.  Is  the  member 
sure  he  didn't  go  to  the  chiropractic  dinner? 
He  has  lost  his  way;  he  is  in  the  wrong  seat. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  this  evening  is  to 
put  on  the  record  of  the  assembly  the  points 
of  view  which  I  expressed  in  my  statement 
to  the  Health  Services  Review  1979  under 
Mr.  Justice  Emmett  Hall. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  going  to  talk  about 
health  services?  Don't  you  have  any  other 
strings  on  your  bow?  This  is  supposed  to  be 
a  general  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  cx>uld  dig  out  some  of 
my  old  speeches  on  energy,  if  the  honour- 
able member  would  like.  Maybe  we  could 
rehash  the  1976  debate  and  talk  about  the 
member's  positions  on  energy  prices.  I  would 
be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Nixoo:  Sure,  let's  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  If  there's  time.  I  may 
get  to  that  at  the  end.  I  will  try  to  fit  it  in 
somehow. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Please  elaborate  on  ambulance 
services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  now  I 
can  tell  who  has  been  to  the  chiropractic 
dinner. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  think  we  had  better 
have  a  little  order  and  let  the  minister  carry 
on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  SuflBce  it  to  say,  I  hope 
tliat  all  members  of  the  House  have  taken 
the  time  and  the  trouble  to  read  carefully, 
word  by  word,  the  detailed  brief  we  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Hall. 

I  enjoyed  having  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  brief  from  the  New  Democratic  Party.  I 
don't  agree,  of  course,  with  all  of  the  points 
of  view  expressed  in  it,  but  it  was  none  the 
less  an  interesting  brief.  I  will  be  even  more 
interested  when  I  see  the  follow-up  material 
they  are  going  to  send  to  Mr.  Justice  Hall  in 
answer  to  his  question  of  how  they  would  do 
some  of  the  things  they  said  they  would  do. 

It  is  unfortunate  I  didn't  receive  the  brief 
from  the  Liberal  Party.  It  must  have  gone 
astray  in  Her  Majesty's  post. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  where  our  views  on 
health  services  are  expressed;  this  is  where 
we  vote  against  you,  and  the  NDP  votes  for 
you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Only  when  you  are  recognized 
by  the  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  am  sure  at  some  point 
in  the  not  too  distant  future,  at  least  in  this 
decade,  we  will  find  out  the  point  of  view  on 
this  subject  of  the  Ontario  Liberal  Party,  or 
the  Liberal  Party  in  Ontario,  or  the  Liberal 
Party  of  Ontario,  whatever  their  name  is 
now— the  interim  Liberal  Party? 

I  doubt  that  there  is  another  person  any- 
where in  Canada,  or  at  any  time,  w'ho  could 
bring  to  this  assignment  of  reviewing  health 
care  in  Canada  the  kind  of  experience  and 


commitment  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice 
Emmett  Hall  has. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  fought  against  his  original 
recommendations  tooth  and  nail.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  Liberals,  we  would  never  have 
had  medicare. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Or  Bill  100  perhaps, 
and  a  few  other  things  those  members  now 
have  changed  their  minds  on.  I  told  the 
member  my  view  of  traditional  liberalism. 
They  say  "Here  are  my  principles.  If  you 
don't  like  them,  I  have  others." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  national  hospital  in- 
surance plan  entei^s  its  third  decade  of 
service  to  the  Canadian  people  and  as  our 
medical  insurance  plan  begins  its  second 
dedade,  we  feel  that  it  Is  entirely  appropriate 
that  Mr.  Justice  Hall  has  been  asked  to  re- 
view the  operation  of  these  programs  and  to 
make  suggestion's  for  the  future. 

Ontario  is  proud  of  its  health  insurance 
program  and  its  health-care  system.  Ontario 
residents  place  a  very  high  value  on  their 
health-care  system  and  are  very  satisfied 
with  it.  As  a  government,  we  have  put  that 
evaluation  into  action  by  making  heialth  a 
high  priority  in  our  planning  and  in  our 
funding  decisions.  One  need  only  look  at  the 
1980  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
tabled  last  week,  and  in  the  portion  of  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
F.  S.  Miller)  a  week  ago  tonight,  to  see  the 
evidence  of  that. 

Further,  our  health  system  in  this  province 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
analysts  and  advocates  of  health  insiurance 
in  other  coimtries,  like  the  United  States,  as 
they  move,  however  haltingly,  towards  the 
introduction  of  national  health  insurance 
plans.  In  fact,  a  study  prepared  in  the  last 
year  or  so  for  the  then  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the 
United  States  suggesting  that  many  features 
of  our  plan  and  its  management  deserved 
emulation  there.  Considering  the  great  num- 
ber of  publicly  funded  health  Schemes 
aroimd  the  world,  this  iattention  is  gratifying. 

While  these  ofiicial  endorsements  are  quite 
flattering,  there  have  been  far  more  eloquent 
testimonials  to  Ontario's  health-care  system 
from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  is  not 
reading  a  speedh,  is  he? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Renfrew 
North  has  a  fix!ation  about  membei^s  refer- 
ring to  their  own  notes.  I  want  to  remind 
him  that  tiie  standing  orders  say  that  you 
will  not  read  at  length  from  other  docu- 
ments. 
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An  hon.  member:  He  seems  to  be  reading 
at  length  from  a  prepared  text. 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  long  as  he  prepared  it 
himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel! :  What  a  great  range 
my  friend  from  Pembroke  has.  Tonight,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  have  quite  rightly  pointed  out 
one  of  his  fixations.  Friday  morning  he  wais 
talking  about  his  fantasies.  I  wonder  Kvhat  is 
next. 

An  hon.  member:  The  minister  was  talk- 
ing about  fantasies  last  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel! :  The  member  alluded 
to  them.  I  only  expanded  on  the  situation 
and  suggested  he  consult  his  leader  pro- 
fessionally. He  is  opted-in,  to  boot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  felt  a  great  sense  of 
pleasure  and  pride  when  little  Herbie 
Quinone  returned  to  his  Brooklyn  home  after 
his  widely  publicized  treatment  here  a  year 
ago  in  our  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in 
Toronto.  The  choice  of  London  as  a  treat- 
ment centre  for  the  American  singer  Delia 
Reese  and  the  deci'sion  to  bring  the  ailing 
infant  Princess  Hurmah  of  Brunei  half  way 
around  the  world  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  were  both  widely  publicized.  Such 
decisions  were  taken  after  every  other  pos- 
sibility in  the  world  had  been  explored. 
Physilcians  and  units  in  these  hospitals  were 
found  to  be  the  last  hope  of  saving  these 
individuals.  I  know  of  countless  less  drama- 
tic examples  of  patients  Who  have  sought  the 
professional  skills  and  technical  resourcss 
of  oiu"  he*alth-care  system  from  among  liter- 
ally a  world  of  choices. 

The  interesting  thing  to  remember  in  these 
cases  is  that  this  world-class  service  is  avail- 
able to  every  resident  of  this  province  on  a 
regular  basis.  I  think  Mr.  Hall  should  feel 
a  personal  sense  of  pride  in  this,  because  the 
health-care  system  which  we  enjoy  in  tliis 
province  in  this  country  owes  part  of  its 
genesis  to  the  work  which  he  and  his  col- 
leagues did  more  than  15  years  ago. 

The  health  charter  for  Canadians  expressed 
by  the  Hall  commission  in  1964  gave  all  levels 
of  government,  health-care  providers  and  the 
general  public,  a  clearly  stated  goal,  a  com- 
pelling sense  of  what  was  wanted  and  how  to 
provide  it.  The  charter  was  implemented  im- 
plicitly by  the  Medical  Care  Act  (Canada) 
back  in  1967,  which  not  only  enabled  prov- 
inces to  finance  medical  care  insurance  plans, 
but  also  provided  a  context  within  which  all 
of  the  program  details  of  the  plans  were  to 
be  developed. 

The  principles  that  guide  us  in  developing 
our   health-care  system  today  are  based  on 


the  Hall  commission  report  and  the  Medical 
Care  Act.  The  Health  Services  Review  1979 
has  been  asked  to  examine  the  charter  of 
health  for  Canadians  as  expressed  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Health  Services  in  1964 
and  the  1967  medicare  principles,  and  to  ad- 
vise whether  they"  are  still  relevant  or  in  need 
of  modification. 

Ontario  sees  great  value  in  maintaining  a 
set  of  general  principles  agreed  to  by  all 
governments  that  attempt  to  define  the  na- 
tional interest  in  health  insurance.  Canadians 
expect  the  provincial  health  insurance  plans 
will  have  sufficient  common  features  so  that 
Canadians  can  move  from  province  to  prov- 
ince with  uninterrupted  coverage  and  similiar 
basic  health-care  services. 

At  the  same  time,  the  principles  must  be 
general  and  flexible  enough  to  permit  prov- 
inces to  implement  them  in  ways  consistent 
with  their  own  local  conditions.  The  existing 
principles,  I  submit,  have  served  us  well  over 
the  years.  Canadians  have  a  national  health 
insurance  plan  established  in  accordance  with 
varying  provincial  traditions  and  yet  provid- 
ing the  same  basic  services. 
8:30  p.m. 

Ontario  has  always  believed  that  public 
services  are  best  provided  by  individuals  or 
agencies  located  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
recipients  of  the  service.  We  recognize  that 
governments  are  relative  newcomers  to  the 
health-care  field  and  that  local  communities 
established  and  supported  hospitals  and'  other 
health-care  facilities  without  significant  gov- 
ernment assistance  for  several  decades. 

Government  involvement  has  strengthened 
hospital  resources  and  removed  the  tlireat  of 
individual  financial  hardship.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  been  careful  to  preserve  a  signifi- 
cant role  for  representatives  of  the  local  com- 
munity in  determining  the  detailed  manner 
in  which  health-care  services  are  provided. 

For  example,  the  Ministry  of  Health  does 
not  direct  hospitals  in  detail  on  how  to  spend 
the  dollars  allocated  to  fund  their  hospitals. 
The  ministry  develops  broad  guidehnes  re- 
garding the  services  required  across  the  prov- 
ince and  leaves  the  local  hospital  boards  to 
apply  the  guidelines  to  their  own  situations. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  ad- 
visory role  of  district  health  councils.  We 
have  found  the  effective  use  of  the  wide 
range  of  health  services  and  facilities  avail- 
able in  Ontario  is  best  achieved  with  the 
guidance  of  broadly  representative  local 
bodies  that  fully  understand  local  condi- 
tions, traditions  and  values  and  can  plan 
for  the  delivery,  co-ordination  and  rationali- 
zation of  these  services  in  a  way  consistent 
with  these  factors. 
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An  hon,  member:  In  Brant  County  par- 
ticularly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Yes,  in  Brant  County. 
It  has  worked  well.  Ontario  is  also  con- 
vinced that  because  our  society  is  so  diverse 
it  is  highly  unlikely  the  same  solution  can 
be  applied'  to  every  problem.  Ontario  re- 
spects the  plurality  of  interest  held  by  its 
citizens.  The  arrangements  for  local  in- 
volvement in  planning  and  management  of 
health  services  have  facilitated  the  expres- 
sion   of   these  various   points    of  view. 

We  bring  the  same  perspectives  to  bear 
on  federal-provincial  interaction  in  the  field 
of  health  care.  Matters  relating  to  health 
care  and  health  services  long  have  been 
understood  to  be  undter  provincial  jurisdic- 
tion. In  concert  with  the  evolution  of  Can- 
ada's constitutional  arrangements,  the  role 
of  the  federal  government  has  become  less 
direct  and  the  provinces  have  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  the  planning  and  the  oper- 
ation of  their  health-care  plans. 

Most  proposals  in  the  current  constitu- 
tional discussions  also  suggest  limits  on  the 
exercise  of  the  federal  government's  spend- 
ing powers.  The  April  1,  1977  change  in 
the  financial  arrangements  which  imple- 
mented a  block-funding  mechanism  was,  in 
our  view,  an  important  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  disentanglement,  one  that  gave  due 
recognition  to  the  primacy  of  the  provincial 
role  in  dealing  with  matters  of  a  social, 
cultural  and  local  nature. 

We  valuie  nationally  expressed  broad 
principles  regarding  the  general  features  of 
the  health  insurance  program  for  Cana- 
dians. At  present,  these  principles  provide 
room  for  provinces  to  design  health-care 
systems  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  their 
residents.  While  at  the  same  time  ensuring 
common  features  that  facilitate  movements 
within  the  country.  They  establish  goals 
without  specifying  the  means  to  obtain 
those  goals. 

The  constitutional  question  is  but  one  of 
the  matters  which  I  imderstand  Mr.  Hall 
is  addressing  in  his  review,  a  report  we 
expect  within  the  next  two  to  three  months. 
Issues  related  to  our  national  medicare 
principles,  such  as  the  range  of  services, 
the  adequacy  of  health  funding  and  access 
to  services  are,  in  our  view,  of  equal  im- 
portance. On  the  range  of  services,  our 
tabled  brief  providied  a  detailed  review  of 
the  development  and  the  scope  of  coverage 
in  Ontario.  In  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
therefore    to    focus   briefly   on   new   services. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  Ontario 
should    extend   health    insm-ance   benefits    to 


cover  programs  like  prescription  dtugs,  den- 
tal treatment  and  alternative  lower-cost 
forms  of  care.  In  Ontario,  prescription  drugs 
are  already  available  without  c'harge  to 
those  with  the  greatest  need,  such  tas  the 
elderly  and  those  who  are  in  receipt  of  social 
assistance.  This  benefit  was  made  available 
six  years  ago  without  benefit  of  any  oost- 
sharing  at  all. 

Life-saving  drugs  are  also  available  from 
hospitals  on  an  outpatient  basis.  Private 
insurance  plans  cover  six  million  people 
outside  of  these  categories.  Further,  the 
Parcost  program,  which  now  dates  back 
more  than  a  decade  and  which  provides  for 
price  comparisons,  generic  dispensing  and 
quality  assurance,  has  been  of  assistance  to 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  province. 

iSimilarly,  dental  treatment  without  charge 
is  also  available  to  recipients  of  social 
assistance.  Some  public  health  units,  reflect- 
ing local  priorities,  also  provide  dental 
preventive  and  educational  programs.  Fluo- 
ridated water  is  provided  to  72  per  cent  of 
the  population  served  by  communal  water 
systems.    We    can    discuss    that   later. 

An  hon.  member:  You  have  some  obli- 
gations. Wliat  do  you  do  with  your  kids' 
teeth? 

Hon.  Mr.  Trimbrell:  What  is  my  friend 
going  to  do  with  his? 

An  hon:  member:  They  are  covered  un- 
der  my   plan.    What    about   yours? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Good.  I  am  glad  tiiey 
are  covered  by  something. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
employees  included  in  collective  agreements 
are  covered  by  dental  plans,  and  this  is  the 
fastest-growing  fringe  benefit.  Altogether, 
some  three  million  Ontario  residents  now  are 
covered   by   private   dental   insurance   plans. 

To  provide  services  in  the  most  effective 
manner,  the  government  of  Ontario  remains 
convinced  that  this  blend  of  private  and 
public  programs  best  meets  the  needs  of 
Ontario  at  this  time. 

Since  millions  of  our  citizens  are  already 
covered  privately  for  sudh  services,  we  feel 
our  attention  should  be  directed  towards 
programs  designed  to  address  unmet  needs. 

Home  care  services  are  fulfilling  just  such 
a  need.  Our  first  home  care  program  began 
in  1961,  again  without  any  cost-sharing,  only 
two  years  after  the  start  of  hospital  insur- 
ance. In  1964,  acute  home  care  was  an  ap- 
proved program,  and  it  exj^anded  across  the 
province  as  it  gained  professional  and  public 
acceptance. 

A  whole  range  of  ambulatory  forms  of 
care    has    developed    in    hospitals    as    they 
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sought  better  ways  to  meet  their  patients' 
needs.  The  members  will  recall  I  am  sure, 
that  in  the  recent  si>eech  from  the  throne 
the  government  announced  that  chronic 
home  care  services  will  be  available  in  every 
part  of  the  province  by  1982. 

The  need  to  dhange  the  health  insurance 
benefit  structure  is  always  under  review. 
However,  at  this  time,  Ontario  is  confident 
that  it  is  meeting  real  needs  in  the  most 
appropriate  manner. 

If  I  may,  I  would  now  like  to  turn  briefly 
to  the  question  of  funding  of  the  health-care 
system. 

In  1978-79,  the  last  fiscal  year  for  which 
we  have  complete  statistics,  every  1,000 
Ontario  residents  received,  on  average,  1,300 
(lays  of  active- treatment  hospital  care,  430 
days  of  chronic  or  rehabilitation  hospital  care, 
1,100  days  of  care  in  nursing  homes,  and 
made  more  than  1,000  visits  to  outpatient 
departments— 60  per  cent  of  these  were  to 
emergency  departments. 

In  addition  to  these  considerable  and  im- 
pressive statistics,  an  average  of  more  than 
seven  claims  for  Ontario  Health  Insurance 
Plan  medical  services  were  processed  that 
year  for  every  resident  of  the  province.  I 
might  add  that  represents  an  increase  in 
utilization  of  about  30  per  cent  in  the  previ- 
ous five  years. 

More  than  28  per  cent  of  total  provincial 
expenditures  were  devoted  to  the  Ministry 
of  Health  in  1978-79.  Other  ministries  also 
provide  health  services,  of  com-se,  most  of 
these  services  having  at  one  time  or  another 
in  recent  years  been  in  the  Ministry  of 
Health:  for  instance,  children's  mental  health 
services  in  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services,  health  education  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Colleges  and  Universities,  occupa- 
tional health  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  and 
environmental  health  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Environment. 

In  fact,  when  these  expenditures  are  added 
to  those  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  itself,  the 
health  share  of  provincial  expenditures  rises 
to  31  per  cent  or  $4.4  billion  in  the  1979-80 
fiscal  year  just  completed. 

This  then  is  the  largest  single  area  of 
provincial  expenditure,  and  cleary  it  is  a 
massive  commitment  of  resources,  especially 
in  a  time  of  generally  tight  budgets  through- 
out the  coimtry. 

We  have  sought  to  cmh  the  rate  of  growth 
in  spending  on  health  care  over  the  past 
years  and  we  have  met  with  some  success, 
in  that  the  rate  c^f  spending  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  product  has  stabilized.  How- 
ever, we  find  suggestions  that  our  system  is 
underfunded   are   unacceptable.   Our  provin- 


cial contribution  remains  greater  than  50  per 
cent  of  om-  costs  as  compared  to  the  federal 
contribution,  and  our  conmiitment  to  provide 
funding  when  needed  has  been  amply 
demonstrated. 

Last  year  about  $58  million  was  provided 
to  hospitals  in  addition  to  the  $2  billion 
already  in  place.  Over  the  next  three  years, 
$100  million  of  lottery  proceeds  is  going  to 
be  dedicated  to  hospital  capital  programs, 
in  addition  to  our  ongoing  construction 
programs. 

Finally,  this  year,  1980-81,  the  hospitals 
have  received  an  increase  of  $164  million  for 
their  operating  budgets,  bringing  the  total 
to  be  spent  on  hospitals  in  fiscal  1980-81  to 
more  than  $2.25  billion. 

THhis  is  not  to  say  we  are  uninterested  in 
cost  eflGidency.  That  requirement  is,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  with  us. 

(I  might  add  here  that  in  my  visits  to 
every  part  of  Ontario,  including  the  week 
when  I  visited  the  hospitals  on  the  west 
shores  of  James  Bay,  I  have  not  yet  met  a 
physician  or  a  hospital  trustee  w'ho  could  not 
see  the  benefit  of  injecting  a  good  dose  of 
eflBciency  into  our  hospital  operations.  That 
is  exactly  what  has  been  done.  That  difficult 
task  is  well  bn  its  way  to  being 
accomplished. 
8:40  p.m. 

In  the  broad  context,  we  are  pursuing  four 
courses  of  action  to  make  our  system  more 
efi^ective  and  more  eflBcient.  We  are  reduc- 
ing the  traditional  empfhasis  on  acute  hos- 
pital care.  We  are  increasing  the  emphasis 
on  pre\'ention  and  on  community  health 
services.  We  are  encouraging  individuals  to 
accept  more  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  health,  and  we 
are  decentralizing  the  whole  process  of 
health-care  planning. 

With  regard  to  the  first  element  of  this 
equation,  our  strategy  is  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  active- treatment  hospitals.  Surveys 
of  the  medical  condition  of  patients  in  hos- 
pitals showed  repeatedly  that  from  10  to  20 
per  c^nt  of  patients  in  active- treatment  beds 
could  have  been  cared  for  in  chronic-care 
facilities.  Between  20  per  cent  and  50  per 
cent  of  patients  in  chronic-care  beds  could 
have  been  in  extended-ioare  facilities.  They 
did  not  require  the  intensity  of  care  avail- 
able in  the  bed  they  were  using. 

Active-treatment  bed  guidelines  have  been 
revised  on  two  occasions  to  achieve  a  better 
and  more  appropriate  balance  between  in- 
patient and  alternative  settings.  At  the  same 
time,  more  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
lower    cost    alternatives    to    active-treatment 
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hospital  care:  for  example,  chronic-care  facil- 
ities, nursing  homes  and  home  care  programs. 

We  hao'e  encouraged  other  approaches, 
such  as  day  surgery.  In  fact,  I  am  told  that 
15  years  ago  probably  no  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  surgery  in  this  province  was  day 
surgery.    Today,   it   is   more   than   one-third. 

An  hon.  member:  I  remember  it  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  Was  the  member  bom 
in  a  day  surgery? 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  aibout  vasectomies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I'll  ask  the  memb«: 
about  that  after. 

Laboratory  tests  and  workui)s  and  treat- 
ments such  as  dialysis  and  psychiatric  care 
are  all  being  done  on  an  outpatient  basis. 
Moreover,  within  hospitals  all  avenues  for 
increased  eflBciency  of  operation  receive  our 
full  support. 

Some  examples  are  shared  services,  or 
collaboration  in  the  provision  of  medical  and 
support  services,  and  new  high-cost  tech- 
nology, a  subject  which  the  member  from 
Pemlbrolce  and  I  discussed  at  length  recently. 

Despite  this  process,  the  need  for  more 
long-term  care  for  our  ageing  population 
actually  has  seen  a  net  increase  in  institu- 
tional beds.  It  is  true— and,  not  unexi)ectedly, 
people  will  zero  in  on  the  fact— that  we  have 
in  the  'last  five  years  reduced  the  number  of 
active^;reatment  beds  in  the  province  by 
3,500,  but  in  the  same  period  of  time  we 
have  increased  the  number  of  chronic,  re- 
habilitation and  nursing  home  beds  by 
6,700.  In  fact,  in  the  last  five  years,  rather 
than  there  having  been  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  institutional  beds  available  for  the 
people  of  Ontario,  there  has  been  a  net 
increase  of  at  least  3,200,  and  the  numbers 
continue  to  grow. 

In  addition,  where  Ideal  conditions  and 
local  planning  authorities  recommend,  addi- 
tional beds  are  being  provided  to  meet  needs 
resulting  from  population  changes.  For  in- 
stance, despite  the  reduction  to  the  bed 
planning  standards,  the  next  five  years  will 
see  the  construction  of  two  completely  new 
hospitals  on  the  outskirts  of  Toronto  and 
major  expansions  to  three  more. 

Further,  the  ministry  is  continually  moni- 
toring changes  in  population  patterns.  We 
will  continue  to  approve  plans  for  new  beds 
or  hospitals,  where  required.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  will  know,  perhaps  more  than  most  mem- 
bers, we  are  replacing  outdated  facilities, 
such  as  the  beautiful  new  McCausland  Hos- 
pital in  Terrace  Bay,  which  the  Speaker  and 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  officially  opening 
on  March  7  or  8  of  this  year. 


An  hon.  member:  Don't  feel  compromised, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It's  the  price  of  saving  the 
political  face  of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Let  me  congratulate  and 
thank  the  minister  for  what  he  did  in  Scar- 
borough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Let  Hansard  note  the 
laudatory  remarks. 

An  hon.  member:  One  ministerial  lackey 
apologizing  for  the  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  second  major 
direction  for  reform  in  our  health-care  sys- 
tem is  an  emphasis  on  community  health 
programs.  This  reflects  our  recognition  that 
the  most  significant  opportunities  for  future 
improvements  in  the  overall  level  of  health 
lie  in  the  prevention  of  disease.  I  say,  and 
I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  opposite, 
the  two  health  critics,  would  agree  with  me, 
that  far  too  little  credit  has  been  given  to 
the  public  health  sector,  in  all  the  considera- 
tion of  and  debate  about  health  care  in  the 
last  decade,  to  the  contribution  it  has  made 
in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  in 
this  country  and  on  this  continent,  and  in 
the  status  of  health  of  the  population.  Simple 
little  things  that  are  now  taken  for  granted, 
things  like  the  pasteurization  of  milk,  for 
goodness'  sake— 

An  hon.  member:  Let's  hear  it  for  Mitchell 
Hepburn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  suppose  there  had  to 
be  something  that  Mitchell  Hepburn  did  that 
would  be  of  note— aside  from  the  events  of 
1942-43,  that  is.  But,  certainly,  that  is  one 
example  of  the  tremendous  contribution  of 
the  public  health  sector  to  the  status  of 
health  in  this  province  which  is  given  far 
too  little  credit. 

I  am  afraid  we  have,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  over  the  last  25  or  30  years,  instilled 
in  the  minds  of  the  population  that  quality 
health  equates  to  bricks  and  mortar  and  that 
is  the  only  way  you  can  judge  quality  health. 
Of  course,  we  know  that  to  be  untrue  and 
we  have  to  commit  ourselves  to  further  im- 
proving the  public  health  sector. 

The  third  direction  is  towards  increased 
personal  responsibility  for  health  which  we 
are  promoting  through  public  education  pro- 
grams. Through  such  programs  we  hope  to 
sell  people  on  the  benefits  of  healthier  life- 
styles. 

The  fourth  direction  is  the  decentralization 
of  planning.  As  I  have  indicated,  it  is  our 
belief  and  our  experience  diat  no  one  is 
better    able    to    assess    and    co-ordinate    the 
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health-care  resources  of  a  community  than 
the  people  who  live  and  work  there.  Thus, 
we  have  developed  a  system  of  district  health 
councils  to  examine  available  resources  and 
needs  and  to  make  recommendations  on  the 
health  priorities  for  their  communities. 

Briefly,  that  is  our  strategy  for  ensuring  our 
resources  are  used  most  effectively.  But  again 
we  reject  any  notion  that  our  system  is  under- 
funded, just  as  we  reject  the  notion  that  all 
publicly  funded  health  systems  are  somehow 
predestined  to  fall  victim  to  such  an  occur- 
rence. 

On  that  note,  I  will  turn  to  the  question 
of  access  to  services. 

Under  Ontario's  plan,  all  medically  neces- 
sary services  provided  by  a  physician,  or 
rendered  by  an  employee  of  a  hospital,  are 
covered.  In  addition,  services  provided  by 
other  practitioners  are  covered  as  well  as 
ambulances  and  other  forms  of  care.  The 
hst  of  benefits  is,  in  fact,  quite  comprehen- 
sive. There  are  no  distinctions  based  on  age, 
sex,  financial  or  health  status  in  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  receiving  health  services. 
There  are  exemption  provisions  where  an  in- 
dividual cannot  afford  the  premiums. 

In  January  1980,  more  than  two  million 
people  received  premium  assistance  either  in 
full  or  in  part.  This  represents  23  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  Ontario.  Approximately 
half  of  these  people  are  over  65  years  of  ag3 
or  their  dependants.  Welfare  recipients 
account  for  another  25  per  cent. 

Impressive  as  those  figures  are,  there  is 
another  aspect  to  tJhe  question  of  access  that 
bears  scrutiny;  that  is,  the  matter  of  physical 
access  for  those  living  in  remote  communi- 
ties. I  won't  dwell  on  the  subject  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  October  1, 
1979,  was  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  under- 
serviced  area  program.  The  objective  of  that 
program  is  to  attract  physicians  and  dentists 
to  establish  practices  in  areas  designated  as 
underserviced. 

The  financial  incentives  are  in  the  form  of 
grants  or  income  guarantees.  The  total  grant 
for  doctors  was  increased  to  $40,000,  tax- 
free,  over  four  years  as  of  last  October  1. 
As  an  alternative,  physicians  are  guaranteed 
minimum  net  incomes  after  expenses  before 
taxes  of  $38,000.  Grants  and  minimum  guar- 
anteed incomes  are  also  available  to  dentists 
under  this  program.  In  addition,  we  have 
established  a  bursary  program  to  attract 
medical  and  dental  students  to  the  north  on 
graduation.  Bursaries  are  offered  in  each  of 
the  last  two  years  of  medical  or  dental  school. 
In  return,  after  completion  of  training,  the 
recipient  agrees  to  set  up  practice  in  an  area 
designated  as  underserviced  in  northern  On- 


tario. The  funds  are  provided  by  my  col- 
league the  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  (Mr. 
Bernier),  through  his  estimates,  and  the 
annual  awards  have  just  been  increased  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000. 
8:50  p.m. 

As  a  result  of  the  underserviced  area  pro- 
gram we  currently  have  275  doctors  practising 
in  161  designated  areas,  and  we  have  75 
dentists  working  under  the   same  program. 

In  communities  requiring  more  than  one 
doctor,  we  encourage  the  clinic  approach 
with,  say,  two  doctors  and  a  dentist  sharing 
facihties.  In  smaller  communities,  where 
even  one  full-time  doctor  may  not  be  re- 
quired, we  have  set  up  nursing  stations, 
staffed  by  nurse  practitioners.  Another  key 
part  of  si)ecial  services  to  northern  Ontario 
is  our  dental  coach  program.  My  ministry 
maintains  mobile  dental  clinics  assigned  to 
specific  areas  to  serve  the  more  remote  areas 
of  the  north.  They  are  moved  from  place  to 
place  by  highway  or  by  rail. 

Members  may  be  aware  that  in  tihe  speech 
from  the  throne  the  government  announced 
a  major  improvement  to  the  air  ambulance 
service  will  begin  this  year.  Two  jet  air 
ambulances  will  be  obtained  to  service  north- 
em  Ontario  and  two  hehcopters  will  he 
acquired  to  feed  into  this  service.  As  well, 
the  province  will  exipand  the  use  of  tele- 
vised medical  consultation  to  provide  special- 
ized support  to  health -care  workers  in  remote 
areas.  I  am  not  suggesting  these  initiatives 
will  address  all  potential  problems,  but  I 
tliink  they  are  indicative  of  the  progress  we 
are  making  on  this  important  aspect  of  the 
access  question. 

ui  uoT4B<3TOT4JBd  UBToisXqd  jo  anssi  9i{j^ 
OH  IP  has  been  of  concern  to  many  observers 
of  the  health-care  system.  Since  the  incep- 
tion of  medicare,  physicians  have  had  the 
right  not  to  participate  directly  in  the  health 
Insurance  plan.  I  think  it  is  important  not  to 
lose  sight  of  some  basic  facts.  First,  86.5 
per  cent  of  doctors  were  opted-in  when  the 
OHIP  records  began  in  1972,  and  83  per 
cent  of  doctors  are  opted-in  at  the  present 
time.  The  highest  level  of  opting-in  ever 
reached  was  89  per  cent,  which  occurred 
during  the  Anti-Inflation  Board  period. 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  original  Hall 
report,  the  number  of  doctors  has  risen  quite 
remarkably  and  proiK)rtionally  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  population.  At  present,  On- 
tario has  one  physician  for  every  565  people, 
which  is  significantly  better  than  tfie  national 
level  at  the  time  of  the  report  16  years  ago, 
when  it  was  one  for  every  857.  That  is  a 
most  remarkable  improvement  in  physician 
availability. 
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The  total  number  of  j^hysicians  billing 
OHIP  has  increased  by  1,000  since  1975. 
Despite  recent  trends,  the  number  of  opted- 
in  physicians  has  also  grown  modestly  over 
the  same  period.  Approximately  1,550  or  75 
per  cent  of  the  opted-out  physicians  in  the 
provinc3  are  located  in  the  six  major  ufban 
areas  in  Ontario.  Because  of  the  generous 
supply  of  practising  physicians  in  these  areas, 
patients  have  access  to  services  at  the  opted- 
in  tate. 

It  is  also  important  to  realize  that  the 
number  of  doctors  who  have  opted  out  does 
not  give  an  accurate  picture  of  access  to  in- 
sured services.  This  is  because  the  ministry 
does  i^ermit  opted-out  doctors  to  establish 
billing  groups  so  that  they  can  provide  serv- 
ices in  hospitals  at  opted-in  rates,  (although 
they  have  opted  out  for  their  oflBce  practices. 

In  addition,  many  opted-out  doctors  accept 
the  OHIP  rate  as  payment  in  full.  When  we 
compare  the  number  of  opted-out  doctors 
with  the  number  of  OHIP  claims,  at  the 
end  of  March  we  see  that  17  i)er  cent  of  the 
doctors  had  opted  out,  which  is  a  drop  from 
its  peak  last  year  of  18  per  cent,  but  only 
shghdy  more  than  eight  per  cent  of  all  the 
claims  were  paid  on  that  basis. 

The  desire  that  Ontario  residents  should 
have  free  access  to  physicians'  services  is 
well  understood  by  the  ministry.  Since  many 
opted-out  doctors  do  accept  OHIP  rates  as 
full  payment,  the  number  of  doctors  who 
have  opted  out  does  not  accurately  reflect 
the  volume  of  services  being  rendered  at 
opted-out  rates. 

There  are  also  many  doctors  working  in 
salaried  positions,  and  that  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  Thy  are  never  included  in  any  of 
the  statistics  that  are  published  on  the  opted- 
in,  opted-out  question.  There  is  a  formal 
negotiation  mechanism  that  arrives  at  eco- 
nomic revisions  to  the  OHIP  schedule  of 
benefits;  it  is  called  the  joint  committee  on 
physicians'  compensation.  It  is  composed  <yf 
three  representatives  of  the  OMA  and  of  the 
government,  with  a  neutral  chairman— at 
present  Mr.  Thomas  Bell— selected  by  the 
two  i>arties. 

Coming  out  of  the  AIB  period,  physi- 
cians in  Ontario  and  across  Canada  expres- 
sed a  growing  concern  about  die  rate  of 
growth  of  their  incomes  in  the  context  of 
the  total  economy.  Because  of  this  concern, 
Ontario  worked  with  the  Ontario  Medical 
Association  to  restructure  and  improve  the 
negotiation  arrangements,  starting  with  the 
round  for  1980.  The  chairman  now  has  the 
power,  upon  the  request  of  either  of  the 
parties,  to  adopt  the  role  of  the  fact-finder 
if   an  agreement  cannot  be  negotiated.   His 


findings  are  then  presented  to  both  sides, 
and  negotiations  may  resume  on  the  basis 
of  his  report  until  a  setdement  is  reached. 
That  report  can  be  released  if  either  of  the 
parties  wants  to  make  it  public. 

This  process  produced  agreement  on  an 
overall  increase  of  11.5  per  cent  for  the  15 
mondis  ending  March  31,  1981.  An  impor- 
tant feature  of  this  agreement  is  that  it 
provided  much  higher  increases  for  some 
lower-paid  specialties  to  reduce  the  difFer- 
ence  between  their  incomes  and  the  average. 
General  practitioners  received  14.5  per  cent; 
psychiatrists,  19.3  per  cent;  paediatricians 
and  neurosurgeons,  11.6  per  cent.  We  ex- 
pect, as  those  income  changes  become  better 
understood,  that  more  doctors  will  decide 
the  OHIP  schedule  benefits  offer  reasonable 
compensation  for  their  professional  services. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  a  slight  ddcline  in 
the  number  of  opted-out  doctors  since  the 
peak  of  1979  which  I  alluded  to  earlier. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  How  much? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  From  18  per  cent 
down  to  17  per  cent.  I  thank  the  member 
for  asking. 

(Mr.  Breaugh:  Seventeen  point  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Zero.  As  of  the  end  of 
March  it  had  dropi>ed  a  further  three  tenths 
of  a  point  to  17.0  even. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  A  magnificent  achievement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Let  the  record  show 
the  member  for  Oshawa  says,  "Magnificent." 

As  a  consequence  of  these  negotiations, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  estimated  that  the  average 
incomes  after  expenses  from  OHIP  and  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  will  be 
$56,000  for  general  practitioners  and  $68,000 
for  specialists,  ranging  between  $61,000  and 
$80,000,  depending  upon  the  specialty. 

Over  the  years,  physicians  have  main- 
tained their  i>osition  as  the  higheist-paid 
profession  across  Canada.  The  majority  of 
physicians  are  among  the  top  one  per  cent 
of  society  in  earnings.  The  issue  of  the  prop- 
er level  of  remuneration  for  physicians  in 
today's  society  in  relation  to  other  profes- 
sionals and  to  senior  positions  in  the  private 
and  public  sectors  is  a  matter  that  has  al- 
ready been  presented  to  the  Hall  commission 
in  its  hearings  across  Canada.  It  has  been 
debated  at  length  for  at  least  the  better  part 
of  a  decade. 

The  ministry  is  concerned  about  the  cur- 
rent level  of  nonparticipation  in  this  prov- 
ince. It  feels,  however,  that  through  con- 
tinuing discussions  and  working  with  the 
medical  profession,  solutions  can  be  found  to 
address  these  current  concerns. 
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As  part  of  an  agreement  worked  out  wdth 
the  government  last  Mardh,  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association  has  undertaken  to  help 
residents  find  la  doctor  willing  to  treat  them 
at  OHIP  rates.  Under  the  same  agreement 
the  OMA  and  the  Ontario  Hospital  Associa- 
tion have  undertaken  to  ensure  that  services 
at  OHIP  rate's  are  available  in  all  our  hos- 
pitals. The  province  has  moved  to  introduce 
twice-monthly  payment  systems  to  improve 
the  OHIP  reimbursement  procedure  for  par- 
tipicating  physicians.  The  OMA  introduced  a 
toll-free  telephone  system  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  memlbers  of  the  public  seeking  the 
services  of  participating  physician's.  The  gov- 
ernment hias  also  published  a  list  of  par- 
ticipating physicians  to  complement  this 
service  and  has  distributed  that  list  widely. 
We  will  update  it  and  distribute  it  again  in 
the  next  month  or  two. 

Billing  an^angements  other  than  fee-for- 
service  are  available  for  doctors  who  wish  to 
practise  with  a  different  basis  for  remuneiia- 
tion.  A  recent  project  relating  to  the  provi- 
sion of  the  services  by  an  anaesthetist  in 
Toronto  has  been  quite  successful,  and  we 
fully  expect  that  similar  ^arrangements  will 
be  extended  to  other  hospitals  in  the  near 
future.  In  fact,  negotiations  are  under  way 
ndw  with  anaesthetists  in  several  hospitals. 

This  agreement  has  resulted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  relatively  simple  approach 
which  allows  physicians  to  be  reimbursed 
through  a  block-funding  approach  with  pay- 
ments on  a  monthly  basis  in  advance.  It  is 
designed  to  recognize  the  increases  resulting 
from  OMA  negotiations  and  changes  in 
work-loiad  activity.  The  arrangement  has 
given  this  group  of  anaesthetists  the  ojypor- 
tunity  to  make  significant  reductions  in  their 
oveAead  costs,  increasing  the  net  incomes 
of  their  group  correspondingly.  It  has  also 
freed  them  from  any  other  problems  of 
record-keeping  and  administration. 

We  are  confident  that  through  continuing 
dialogue  further  changes  can  be  brought 
about  to  improve  current  participation  rates. 
However,  I  have  to  emphasize  that  there  is 
no  simple  or  quick  answer.  Our  medicare 
program  is  based  on  mutual  trust  and  co- 
operation. Any  precipitate  or  unilateral  action 
could  undermine  this  basis  and,  I  submit, 
could  lead  to  a  serious  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  health  care  available  to  the  people 
of  the  province. 

The  evidence  we  have  to  date  indicates  the 
opting-out  phenomenon  has  levelled  oflF  and 
indeed  it  is  declining.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
something  we  have  to  watch  closely.  In  fact, 
the  few  problems  that  have  arisen  with  pa- 


tients and  opted-out  doctors  have  been  re- 
solved to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  think 
this  is  to  be  expected.  Ontario's  doctors,  after 
all,  have  consistendy  demonstrated  a  high 
degree  of  responsibihty  and  sensitivity  to 
their  patients  and  to  their  communities.  As 
a  group,  they  have  few  competitors  in  our 
society  in  terms  of  the  high  regard  in  which 
the  pubhc  holds  them. 
9  p.m. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  me  that  the  agree- 
ment reached  between  the  OMA  and  the 
government  last  March  is  working.  It  has 
provided  the  public  with  assurance  that 
health  services  are  available  at  OHIP  rates 
and  has  given  physicians  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  orofessionalism  through 
self-regulation.  Another  obvious  benefit  is 
that  the  government  has  not  been  required 
to  act  unilaterally  in  this  matter.  That  is  a 
point  worth  emphasizing.  I  believe  much 
more  can  be  accomplished  in  the  public 
forum  through  discussion  and  co-oi)eration 
than  through  confrontation. 

I  don't  want  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  the  opted-out  question  to  om*  health-care 
system,  but  I  think  we  must  keep  this  issue 
in  perspective.  I  have  tried  to  portray  our 
health-care  system  as  it  really  is.  In  con- 
clusion, I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  final 
point  which  should  give  all  of  us  in  the 
health-care  field  cause  for  optimism,  namely, 
the  public  of  Ontario  is  pleased  with  its 
health  services.  The  most  recent  survey  of 
attitudes  conducted  for  the  Ministry  of  Health 
was  taken  in  January. 

An  hon.  member:  Govenunent  by  Goldfarb. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  The  inember 
for  Renfrew  North  (Mr.  Conway)  is  not  in 
his  seat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  I  believe  this  will  be 
released  in  the  not-too-distant  future.  In  fact, 
it  was  given  to  the' Hall  commission  a  num- 
ber of  months  ago. 

An  hon  member:  Leslie  Frost  would  be 
disgusted. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  Gallup  organiza- 
tion personallv  interviewed  3,144  randomly 
selected  people  across  Canada,  of  whom 
1,128  were  Ontario  residents,  18  years  of  age 
and  older.  In  addition,  Gallup  undertook  600 
interviews  in  three  selected  Ontario  com- 
munities, Peterborough,  Guelph  and  Samia, 
specifically  to  explore  the  impact  of  the 
opted-out  situation. 

The  results  confirmed  a  September  1979 
study  which  showed  that  Ontarians  have  a 
satisfaction     with     the     health-care     system 
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which  is  extremely  high.  From  a  national 
persx)ective,  Ontarians  generally  rate  their 
provincial  system  higher  than  do  residents  of 
other  provincial  jurisdictions.  In  fact,  since 
September— and  I  think  this  is  interesting— 
Ontarians  have  seen  an  improvement  in  the 
quahty  of  hospital  services  available  to  them. 
They  rate  doctors'  services  high.  Fewer  than 
10  per  cent  report  diflBculty  in  getting  treat- 
ment or  care. 

I  know  that  the  interpretation  of  polls  is 
often  open  to  debate. 

An  hon.  member:  You  should  resign. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Not  tonight.  We  have 
got  other  things  to  do. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Send  that  young  fellow 
home. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Which  one? 

There  have  been  other  quite  d'ramatic 
demonstrations  that  I  think  i)oint  to  the  state 
of  our  health-care  system.  All  of  us  will  recall 
that  much  of  the  city  of  Mississauga  had  to 
be  evacuated  in  mid-November  as  a  result 
of  the  railway  accident.  Over  a  1-hour  period, 
this  involved  the  evacuation  of  patients  from 
three  large  active-treatment  hospitals  and  six 
nursing  homes,  a  total  of  almost  2,000  institu- 
tionalized persons.  It  was  the  most  massive 
peacetime  evacuation  ever  undertaken  here 
and,  from  a  heaJth-care  perspective,  involved 
not  one  single  untoward  event. 

To  me,  it  says  a  great  deal  about  the  built- 
in  resilience  and  the  capacity  of  the  system 
and  the  ability  of  its  administrators  and  staflF 
to  react  and  to  adjust.  While  examples  are 
illuminating  and  gratifying,  they  are  not  seen 
by  us  as  ground  for  complacency.  This  is  why 
we  have  welcomed  the  review  by  Mr.  Justice 
Hall.  By  reminding  us  of  how  far  we  Can- 
adians have  come,  we  will  develop  a  new 
appreciation  of  what  we  have  and  a  renewed 
determination  to  support  its  continuance.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  will  be  able  to  suggest  some 
useful  changes  to  our  program.  We  will  wel- 
come his  thoughts  and  the  thoughts  of  his 
commission  on  these  issues. 

Mr.  McCuigan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  tonight  in  the  budget  debate. 
While  the  members  are  still  in  a  jovial  mood, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  them  !a  thought 
that  was  kindled  by  the  Minister  of  Health 
in  speaking  about  the  late  Mitch  Hepburn,  a 
leader  of  this  party.  I  will  be  eternally  grate- 
ful to  diat  gentleman  for  a  reason  I  wish  to 
relate. 

When  I  was  10,  11  or  12  years  old  or 
something  of  that  order,  it  was  my  duty  each 
night   to    go   with   the   milk   pail    and   walk 


through  the  fields  about  half  or  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  to  a  neighbouring  farmer  to  pick 
up  the  daily  supply  of  unpasteurized  milk. 
It  was  a  rather  unpleasant  joiurney,  because 
it  took  me  through  an  old  gravel  pit  and 
across  the  fields,  since  the  highway  was  not 
a  safe  way  to  travel.  Lo  and  behold',  Mitch 
Hepburn  came  along  and  outiawed  the  sale 
of  that  unpasteurized  milk. 

My  neighbour  didn't  like  it,  and  a  great 
many  farmers  didn't  like  it.  But  I  remind 
members  that  in  that  day  I  suppose  the  farm 
population  of  Ontario  would  be  35  per  cent. 
Because  of  his  courage  in  going  against  those 
farmers,  he  brought  in  that  pasteurization  law 
and  there  are  I  suppose  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  Ontario  today  who  owe 
their  lives  to  that  single  act.  That  is  my  per- 
sonal reason  for  wanting  to  mention  that.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  I  did'  have  the  privilege 
to  hear  Mitch  Hepburn  speak. 

Mr.  Martel:  Was  that  a  privilege? 

Mr.  McGuigan:  It  was.  He  was  one  of  the 
great  orators.  The  member  for  Sudbury  East 
is  great,  but  he  was  better.  He  was  a  great 
orator. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  knew  how  to  keep  the 
unions  out  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  m  not  talking  about  the 
content.  I'm  just  talking  about  the  oratory  of 
the  man.  He  was  outstanding. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  man  is  being  too  honest. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  They  dall  me  Honest  Jim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kent-Elgin  riding,  whidh  I 
represent,  consists  of  eight  townships  in  the 
cx)unty  of  Kent  and  two  townships  in  the 
county  of  Elgin.  There  are  five  towns  in  the 
eight  townships  of  Kent  and  five  villages, 
and  there  are  tliree  villages  in  Elgin  town- 
ship. The  villages  tend  to  be  residential,  and 
they  are  centres  for  the  provision  of  supplies 
to  farmers  and  for  receiving  farm  products. 
But  these  small  towns,  the  ones  of  4,000  or 
4,500,  also  have  a  great  many  parts  plants 
in  them.  They  are  quite  a  centre  c^f  manu- 
facturing. 

It  is  quite  surprising.  I  just  discovered  thiat 
during  my  bid  for  this  office.  I  did  not  real- 
ize until  then  how  much  manufacturing  there 
was  in  counties  like  Kent.  Standing  out  in 
front  of  those  plants  at  6  a.m.  and  touring 
them  was  a  great  education. 

At  present  these  plants  are  working  fairly 
well,  but  there  is  a  great  fear  and  appre'hen- 
sion  hanging  over  them  because  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  auto  industry.  We  are 
thankful  for  the  belated  recognition  of  lal- 
temative  fuels  that  is  included  in  the  budget. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  about  five  years  too  late. 
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According  to  the  articles  I  read  about  the 
auto  industry,  it  will  be  three  to  five  years 
'before  front-wheel-drive,  lightweight,  fuel- 
efficient  cars  can  be  turned  out  in  quantity. 
During  that  period  we  face  unemployment. 
We  welcome  the  money  devoted  to  more 
research  into  methane  and  into  the  produc- 
tion of  fuel  alcohol  and  the  sales  tax  ex- 
emption on  cars  that  do  not  use  liquid  petrol- 
eum products  for  fuel.  I  am  sure  the  produc- 
ers of  electric  golf  carts  will  be  very  en- 
thusiastic about  the  fact  that  such  vehicles 
now  are  free  of  sales  tax.  That  is  about  the 
only  good  that  is  going  to  come  out  of  it  at 
present,  and  there  are  no  vehicles  available 
in  Ontario  to  date  that  do  not  run  on  liquid 
fuel.  I  wonder  w'hat  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  (Mr.  Snow) 
would  have  to  say  about  people  driving  their 
golf  carts  on  the  highways. 

9:10  p.m. 

There  has  been  technology  for  powering 
gas  engines  with  natural  gas,  and  it  has  been 
available  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  If 
members  look  back  into  the  history  of  the 
drilling  of  the  gas  fields  in  soutiiwestem 
Ontario,  they  would  find  those  gas  fields 
were  drilled  with  internal  combustion  en- 
gines powered  by  the  same  natural  gas  tiiey 
were  discovering. 

There  is  a  modem  technology  to  compress 
or  liquefy  natural  gas  so  it  can  be  carried 
by  moving  vehicles.  Union  Gas  at  Chatham— 
I  am  sure  members  opposite  would  be  very 
familiar  with  that  gas— have  had  powered 
demonstration  vehicles  for  several  years. 
These  vehicles  have  a  dual  fuel  system- 
gasoline  and  natural  gas— and  the  gasoline 
option  is  kept  simply  because  once  the  ve- 
hicle has  left  home  base,  it  does  not  have  a 
refuelling  station  and  so  it  may  have  to  use 
gasoline  on  the  return  trip. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Treasurer  is  con- 
sidering these  vehicles  for  his  exemption, 
because  they  could  be  quite  easily  brought 
into  production,  especially  in  the  commercial 
fleets,  which  would  not  have  the  problem  o^f 
carrying  the  extra  tanks.  Our  manufacturers, 
if  this  had  been  envisaged  a  few  years  ago, 
could  now  be  building  the  kit  and  the  com- 
ponent to  go  into  this  type  of  fuelling. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Sounds  like  the  Duke  of 
Chatham-Kent  had  some  influence  on  them. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  hope  he  does,  because 
we  have  a  supply  of  natural  gas  that  they 
tell  us  is  good  for  at  least  150  years,  and  it 
is  certainly  clearly  surplus  to  our  needs  be- 
cause we  are  selling  large  quantities  to  the 
United  States. 


Some  of  the  billions  of  dollars  that  were 
put  into  die  extra  hydro  plants  which  we 
cannot  use  could  have  been  more  wisely 
spent  in  such  endeavours  as  alternative  fuels. 
Today  we  find  our  batteries  are  overcharged 
with  electricity  but  we  have  no  vehicle  en 
which  to  use  it.  The  genie  that  may  be  in 
the  bottleneck  of  the  electric  generating  sta- 
tion cannot  get  out  to  work  its  magic.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  government  might  have 
foreseen  some  of  those  eventualities,  because 
clearly  in  the  scientific  journals  it  has  been 
recognized  for  many  years  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  run  into  a  liquid  petroleum  s:hortage. 

Most  observers  fail  to  appreciate  another 
historical  and  sociological  fact,  and  that  his- 
tory is  not  isolated  to  Ontario;  that  is,  that 
every  city  in  the  world  owes  its  beginning 
and  its  growth  to  the  excesses  of  the  agricul- 
tural population.  Large  families  have  always 
been  welcome  in  rural  communities  because 
of  the  relative  ease  of  raising  a  family  in  the 
spaciousness  of  the  country  environment  and 
for  the  economic  necessity  of  having  a  de- 
pendable labour  supply.  It  is  an  industry  that 
even  today  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
family  labour.  The  fact  that  the  agricultural 
population  today  represents  about  five  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  means  this  base 
has  been  eroded  and  the  farms  are  no  longer 
supplying  this  excess  population,  so  we  find 
ourselves  at  a  zero  population  growth  rate. 

Following  the  Second  World  War  and 
after  the  Korean  war,  the  government  clearly 
had  economic  problems.  There  was  a  problem 
of  too  much  production  and  a  dispropor- 
tionately low  share  of  the  national  income 
for  the  agricultural  population;  so  university 
professors,  politicians  and  task  force  people 
decided  the  answer  to  that  was  to  get  rid  of 
that  extra  population.  Those  economic  objec- 
tives have  been  achieved  because  the  govern- 
ment encouraged  the  enlargement  and 
capitalization  of  farms. 

One  must  now  ask  if  the  social  benefits 
are  worth  the  cost.  Will  the  ageing  popula- 
tion put  such  a  tax  burden  on  the  few  young 
people  we  have  that  they  will  refuse  to  bear 
the  cost?  Will  we  be  able  to  attract  people 
from  other  countries?  I  am  sure  we  will  be 
able  to  attract  them  from  the  Third  World, 
but  they  will  not  have  the  skills  and  the 
education  necessary  to  operate  our  industrial 
society. 

In  the  face  of  this,  one  would  think  the 
government  would,  even  at  this  late  date,  try 
to  correct  past  errors  by  indicating  in  its 
budget  its  support  of  the  industry  that  is  the 
very  base  of  our  social  system  and  the  base 
industry  of  our  province. 
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I  would  like  to  mention  a  segment— ad- 
mittedly a  small  segment— of  our  agricultural 
industry,  that  is,  the  area  of  specialized  crops, 
sometimes  designated  as  the  horticultural  in- 
dustry. But  it  is  really  broader  than  that.  It 
includes  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  indus- 
try, the  flower  industry,  the  honey  industry, 
the  processed  fruit  and  vegetable  industry, 
the  nursery  and  plant-growing  industry,  and 
all  these  industries  that  support  and  depend 
upon  this  group  of  producers.  It  amounts  to 
about  20  per  cent  of  Ontario  agriculture. 

I  believe  this  industry  offers  the  greatest 
potential  for  expansion  we  have  in  Ontario, 
except  for  the  two  grain  crops  of  com  and 
soybeans  that  are  constantly  moving  east- 
ward and  northward  as  we  improve  the 
varieties  and  get  shorter-season  varieties. 

Let  us  step  back  a  bit  and  look  at  Agri- 
culture in  Ontario  from  the  pioneer  days. 
The  settler's  first  needs  were  to  build  a 
home  and  clear  a  small  patch  to  grow  food 
for  his  family.  Grazing  livestock  to  utilize 
the  grass  was  his  first  priority.  Gr^adually,  as 
the  pioneer  cleared  the  land  and  planted 
grain,  the  family  had  a  surplus  to  sell.  This 
amounted  to  grain  and  dieese  because  those 
were  the  only  two  products  that  could  ibe 
transported  safely  without  spoiling. 

Gradually,  as  grain  production  increased 
and  prices  fell,  the  farm  family  resorted 
more  and  more  to  selling  family  labour  in 
the  form  of  labour-intensive  crops.  The 
opportunities  in  special  crops  are  there  tod*ay 
because  of  the  increasingly  high  cost  of 
transportation  these  crops  encounter  when 
they  are  imported  into  the  country.  The  cost 
of  trucking  from  Mexico,  California  and 
Florida  is  becoming  a  very  large  part  of  the 
cost. 

If  we  even  think  of  production  within 
Can^ada,  the  cost  of  bringing  British  Colum- 
bia apples  to  the  market  here  in  Ontario 
amounts  to  $3  and  $4  for  a  40-pound  case. 
So  there  are  great  opportunities  in  this 
regard,  but  we  do  not  see  support  in  the 
budget  to  do  the  necessary  research  and 
development  to  encourage  these  industries. 

There  are  opportunities  because  of  the 
ne^v  tariff  rates  adopted  by  the  last  two 
governments.  These  tariff  rates  are  now  com^ 
ing  into  effect,  so  they  are  offering  some 
protection  to  Ontario  producers  for  fresh 
and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables. 

There  is  an  opportunity  too  in  the  rdaliza- 
tion  that  people  today  are  far  more  conscious 
about  their  diet.  The  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Timbrell),  the  previous  speaker,  talked  about 
prevention  and  health  awareness.  People  are 
aiware  of  this  and  they  are  using  more  and 


more  of  these  items  in  their  diet.  It  has  had 
an  impact  on  the  market. 
9:20  p.m. 

One  occurrence  in  the  United  States  has 
been  the  banning  of  so-called  junk  foods 
in  their  schools.  This  has  had  a  great  effect 
upon  the  sale  of  apple  juice,  ia  product  in 
w'hich  I  happen  to  have  a  personal  interest. 
That  efiiect  has  spilled  over  to  the  families 
because  the  children  have  brought  home  the 
nutritional  message  and  increased  the  sale 
of  that  product.  A  product  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  selling  at  $10  to  $20  a  ton  delivered 
at  the  juice  plants— a  price  hardly  worth  the 
cost  of  transjyortation— is  now  selling  for 
prices  from  $80  to  $135  a  ton. 

I  believe  some  of  the  price  pressure  on 
apple  juice  is  coming  from  the  loss  of  citrus- 
growing  land  in  Florida,  Arizonia  and  Cali- 
fornia. Apple  juice  is  a  direct  competitor  of 
orange  juice. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  just  one  me&sly  Tory 
over  there. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Ashe:  One  can  offset  a  few  over  there. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  The  member 
for  Renfrew  North  (Mr.  Conway)  is  not  in 
his  seat. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  appreciate  the  two  loyal 
members  who  have  stuck  it  out.  I  can't  see 
the  people  in  this  gallery,  but  the  hordes  of 
people  in  the  far  gallery  are  certainly  being 
treated  tonight  to  a  very  informative  and 
inspiring  speech.  I  thank  them  for  attending. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  a  big  crowd  of 
Socialists  there. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  even  appreciate  the 
Socialists  for  staying. 

In  the  United  States,  the  supply  of  orange 
juice  has  been  affected  by  the  loss  of  those 
citrus-growing  lands.  The  United  States 
starts  from  a  much  higher  base  of  agricul- 
tural lands  and  has  not  been  so  concerned 
about  the  loss  of  tihem  as  we  should  be  here 
in  Canada.  We  have  a  much  smaller  base. 
I'm  speaking  of  the  triangle  of  southwestern 
Ontario.  I'm  not  going  to  speak  at  length  on 
that  subject.  My  esteemed  colleague  from 
Huron-Middlesex  (Mr.  Riddell)  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  calls  for  the  registration  of 
sales  of  agricultural  land  to  foreign  buyers. 

We  in  this  party  are  committed  to  the  pre- 
servation of  tiiat  land.  When  I  talk  to  the 
people  in  my  riding  in  the  counties  of  Kent 
and  Elgin,  they  uphold  the  very  rigid  system 
we  have  in  those  two  counties  in  'allowing 
severances  of  land.  It  is  very  difficult  in  Kent 
or  Elgin  to  get  a  severance  of  land.  The  only 
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occasional  complaint  I  hear  is  perhaps  from 
a  retiring  farm  couple  who  wish  to  split  off  a 
piece  of  land  for  themselves  and  are  often 
denied  this  privilege.  They  find  when  they 
would  like  to  go  to  the  nearest  village  that 
there  is  no  provision  in  that  village  for  sew- 
age and  they  are  denied  septic  tank  permits 
in  many  cases.  That  is  the  only  complaint  I 
get  from  farmers  about  the  preservation  of 
farm  land. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  anotiher  sub- 
ject. As  co-critic  for  agriculture  and  food— 
my  particular  side  of  it  is  food,  although  we 
often  cross  lines  because  the  demarcation  is 
not  that  easily  drawn— I  have  followed  the 
dhicken  marketing  dilemma  for  the  past  year. 
The  dilemma  stems  from  the  United  States. 
If  one  takes  a  look  at  a  map  of  that  great 
agricultural  country,  one  will  see  that  the 
middle  com  belt,  where  so  mudh  com  and 
soybeans  are  grown,  is  very  close  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  is  very  cheap  and  easy 
to  barge  feed  down  the  Mississippi  River  to 
states  such  as  Georgia  in  particular  where 
this  is  used  as  livestock  feed,  especially  for 
chickens.  They  have  the  natural  advantages 
of  that  dheap  transportation.  They  have  lower 
labour  costs,  they  have  better  feeding  eflBci- 
ency  because  the  birds  don't  require  so  muCh 
energy  to  keep  their  own  bodies  active.  They 
require  'a  lot  cheaper  housing.  So  we  face 
those  natural  advantages  of  the  United  States. 

Also,  in  the  United  States,  the  broiler  in- 
dustry, I  am  told,  has  been  almost  totally 
removed  from  the  farm  family  situation.  It 
is  now  a  captive  of  the  integrated  system 
largely  owned  by  the  brewing  industry  be- 
cause, as  you  will  appreciate,  the  brewing  in- 
dustry is  probably  one  of  the  largest  buyers 
of  grains  in  the  United  States.  Of  course,  they 
have  the  byproduct  of  either  wet  or  dried 
brewers'  grains  which  are  high  in  protein 
and  make  an  excellent  feed,  especially  for 
growing  chickens. 

In  order  to  try  to  save  some  of  tihe  industry 
for  Canadian  producers,  the  federal  govern- 
ment enacted  the  provisions  of  the  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Agencies  Act.  This  is 
an  act  that  was  brought  in  four  or  five  years 
ago  and  requires  the  agreement  of  the  eight 
producing  provinces  diat  have  marketing 
boards.  This  agreement  took  full  effect  on 
October  22,  1979. 

Just  to  step  back  a  bit,  the  agencies  act  is 
one  that  allocates  a  percentage  of  the  Cana- 
dian market  to  each  participating  province. 
This  allotment,  or  quota,  is  then  parceled 
out  to  individual  producers  based  on  their 
historical  production. 

The  act  is  recognized  by  the  General 
Agreement  on   Tariffs   and   Trade,  which   is 


an  international  agreement  of  which  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  most  of  the  western 
nations  are  signatories.  The  GATT  agreement 
recognizes  the  right  of  a  producing  country, 
one  that  has  a  supply  management  system 
in  effect,  to  impose  quotas  against  the  im- 
portation of  a  like  product  from  another 
country.  Without  this  provision,  if  we  arbi- 
trarily applied  a  quota,  we  could  expect, 
imder  the  same  tariff  agreement,  that  the 
exporting  country  would  apply  a  tariff 
against  one  of  our  products.  So  if  we  moved 
against  chickens,  they  would  probably  move 
against  cattle  or  hogs.  So  the  gains  of  one 
producer  would  be  the  loss  of  another. 

On  October  22,  the  United  States  import 
quota  for  the  balance  of  1979  was  set  at  8.75 
million  pounds,  or  3,970  metric  tonnes,  which 
is  the  proportional  share  of  the  1979  quota 
of  45  million  pounds.  This  was  set  by  the 
Honourable  Robert  de  Cotret,  then  Minister 
of  Industry,  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  ths 
then  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  Honourable 
John  Wise.  During  1980,  imports  will  be 
limited  to  48.5  million  pounds,  or  21,999 
metric  tonnes,  eviscerated  weight. 

An  hon.  member:  That  wasn't  so  "Wise" 
was  it? 

Mr.  McGuigan:  There  are  certainly  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  that. 

Fffty-two  million  pounds  or  23,587  metric 
tonnes  has  been  established  as  the  1981 
quota  level.  In  subsequent  years,  the  annual 
import  quota  will  be  set  at  a  level  equal  to 
6.3  per  cent  of  the  previous  year's  produc- 
tion, as  reported  by  Statistics  Canada. 

9:30  p.m. 

Up  to  now,  it  sounds  fairly  simple.  Can- 
ada gets  93.7  per  cent  of  the  market  and  the 
United  States  gets  6.3  per  cent.  Most  farm- 
ers would  consider  that  a  pretty  good  deal. 
The  problem  comes  in  the  processing  in- 
dustry. Prior  to  October  22,  a  processing 
firm,  Maple  Lodge  Farms  Limited,  imported 
large  quantities  oif  United  States  chicken. 
This  company  has  only  one  operation  which 
processes  and  markets  chickens;  it  does  not 
supply  birds,  feeds  or  financing  to  growers, 
and  it  is  not  a  subversive  agent,  as  some  df 
its  detractors  would  picture  it. 

Importing  is  a  legitimate  business;  cer- 
tainly this  government  spends  a  lot  of  money 
promoting  exports.  Ontario  is,  I  believe,  the 
second  largest  exporter  of  fmit  products  in 
the  wor^ld,  so  we  are  hardly  the  ones  to  rail 
about  the  importation  of  some  products  into 
Canada.  The  problem  is  that  Maple  Lodge 
Farms  became  the  importer  of  record.  They 
hold  these  rights  and  they  are  not  about  to 
give  them  up. 
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There  are  some  17  processors  in  Ontario, 
and  except  for  the  importation  oif  dressed 
birds  by  the  Weston  chain,  most  of  the  im- 
port quotas  are  held  by  Maple  Lodge  Farms. 
It  is  charged  by  those  companies  that  do  not 
hold  permits  as  importers  of  record  that 
Maple  Lodge  Farms  has  an  advantage  in  the 
rriarketplace  that  they  can  never  match.  They 
say  Maple  Lodge  Farms  can  import  cheaper 
United  States  live  birds  and  use  them  to 
undercut  the  market  and  also  to  increase  its 
^hare  of  the  market. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  controlled  price 
in  the  marketing  of  chicken  is  at  the  farm 
level,  not  at  the  wholesale  or  retail,  so  there 
is  the  opportunity  for  tanyone  with  an  ad- 
vantage to  make  the  most  of  that.  One  who 
believes  in  free  enterprise  could  hardly  quar- 
rel with  that  premise.  But  Maple  Lodge 
Farms  says  there  is  no  advantage.  It  says 
that  for  United  States  birds  laid  into  its 
plant,  when  one  considers  the  transportation 
cost,  the  cost  of  brokerage  and  the  diflFer- 
ence  in  United  States  and  Canadian  money, 
the  laid-in  prices  are  very  much  the  same  as, 
or  at  the  very  best  only  fractionally  less 
than,  Ontario  prices. 

This  company  claims  it  buys  most  of  its 
birds  by  contract,  and  it  doesn't  buy  on  the 
open  or  spot  market,  which  at  times  does 
offer  very  cheap  chicken  in  the  United  States. 
They  also  charge  there  is  a  plot  on  the  part 
of  Ontario^tegrated  companies  to  deny 
them  access  to  Ontario  birds.  One  of  the 
largest  integrated  firms  says  that  is  not  so. 
The  integrated  company  wants  to  hold  on 
to  its  growers,  supply  die  inputs,  process  the 
birds,  and  if  there  is  not  a  ready  fresh 
market,  then  it  prefers  to  freeze  the  birds 
rather  than  divert  them  to  Maple  Lodge. 

Mr.  McKessock:  The  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  (Mr.  Henderson)  s/hould  be 
here  to  hear  this  great  speech,  and  get  this 
straightened  out. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  That  is  right,  he  is  seldom 
here,  even  in  the  daytime. 

I  should!  explain  that  most  of  the  chicken 
that  is  sold  in  Ontario  is  sold  in  a  fresh 
form.  Ontario  consumers  prefer  fresh  chick- 
en to  frozen.  Another  factor  enters  the 
market:  if  Maple  Lodge  has  exhausted  its 
United  States  quota  and  no  Ontario  live 
birds  are  available,  it  can  and!  does  apply 
to  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Trade  and 
Commerce  for  a  supplementary  quota  and 
it  is  difficult  for  the  federal  minister  to  turn 
it   down  if  Ontario  birds  are  not  available. 

What  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with 
the  Ontario  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food?  Plenty.   He  plays  the  political  game; 


he  says  the  import  quota  should  be  cut  to 
one  per  cent  and  he  knows  this  can't  hap- 
pen under  the  terms  of  GATT,  the  General 
Agreement  on  TariflFs  and  Trade.  Even  if 
the  federal  government  abrogated  the  rules 
and  did  take  the  quota  down  to  one  per 
cent,  he  knows  the  federal  government  will 
take  tile  blame  for  whatever  other  section  oif 
the  industry  is  hurt  by  the  retaliatory  action. 
We  don't  need  this  political  game-playing  in 
this  business.  The  real  damage  being  done 
is  that  oiu:  marketing  board  system  and 
especially  our  supply  marketing  system  are 
being  downgraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
suming pubUc. 

In  order  to  preserve  its  position.  Maple 
Lodge  Farms  Limited  has  put  full-page  ads 
in  Ontario  papers  advertising  the  fact  it 
wants  live  chickens.  They  have  gone  before 
the  city  council  in  Mississauga  and  pre- 
sented their  case.  According  to  Country 
Canad^a,  a  TV  program  last  Sunday,  they 
convinced  the  council  to  pass  a  resolution 
supporting  their  request  for  more  imports. 
We  don't  need  more  imports  for  the  On- 
tario market;  we  have  the  birds  here,  but 
we  do  have  a  problem  of  allocation. 

I  submit  it  is  a  sorry  day  for  Ontario 
agriculture  to  have  a  city  council  passing 
an  anti-mafrketing-board  resolution,  and  to 
have  our  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
standing  by  watching  tiiis  situation  and 
simply  making  politics  out  of  it.  We  are 
not  getting  the  leadership  from  this  min- 
ister that  the  agricultural  situation  deserves. 

I  wish  somebody  over  there  would  in- 
form him  that  he  is  the  minister  for  all  the 
farmers  in  Ontario.  He  is  also  the  minister 
to  some  extent  for  consumers  because  his 
portfolio  is  Agriculture  and  Food.  He 
seems  to  think  he  is  just  the  member  for 
Lambton.  We  need  a  man  again  of  Bill 
Stewart's  qualities.  We  have  a  member  on 
this  side  of  the  House  who  sits  down  in  the 
front  row  here  and  will  handle  the  situation. 
He  would  not  let  a  situation  like  this 
develop. 

I  really  hope  my  suspicions  are  wrong. 
I  have  to  fault  myself  when  I  have  these 
suspicions.  But  I  wonder  if  the  last  tv^^o 
Ministers  of  Agriculture  and  Food  in  the 
(government  over  there  have  not  down- 
graded the  role  of  agriculture  in  this  great 
province.  They  are  selling  it  out  to  indus- 
try. We  saw  the  former  minister  going 
about  the  province  making  speeches  that 
inflamed    the    milk    marketing    situation. 

Interjections. 
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Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Will  the  front  bench 
of  the  official  opposition  allow  the  member 
for  Kent-Elgin  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  appreciate  the  support, 
but  I  also  appreciate  the  Speaker's  inten- 
tions. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  mem- 
bers want  to  talk  about  polls  I  can  divert 
for  fust  a  second,  maybe  five  minutes.  Talk- 
ing about  polls,  I  took  the  trouble  to  read 
a  speech  made  200  years  ago  by  Edmund 
Burke,  a  great  Liberal.  He  made  it  to  the 
electors  of  Bristol,  I  think  it  was  in  Novem- 
ber 1774.  His  very  eloquent  words,  which 
of  course  I  could  not  emulate,  were  some- 
thing like  this,  "A  member  owes  his  energy, 
he  owes  his  devotion,  he  owes  his  total  com- 
mitment to  the  electors;  but  his  opinion  he 
does  not  owe  to  them.  He  is  not  slave  to 
their  opinion." 

9:40  p.m. 

I  wish  to  amplify  on  that  a  bit.  Of  course, 
we  have  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  our  elec- 
tors, but  we  do  it  in  a  deliberative  fashion. 
We  bring  out  the  arguments  for  and  against. 
We  deliberate  in  these  chambers;  it  is  an 
exchange  of  ideas  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
Many  times  we  support  the  government's 
arguments  because  we  say  they  make  sense— 

An  hon.  member:  When  was  that? 

Mr,  McGuigan:  We  have  supported  them 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  but  i>erhaps  never 
in  the  future.  Because  of  that  deliberative 
process,  this  is  a  parliamentary  system.  But 
Avhen  you  go  to  a  poll-taking  system,  when 
vou  stand  there  with  a  poll,  you  are  going  to 
an  authoritative  system.  You  are  going  to  an 
authoritative  system,  because  you  ignore  the 
debate,  which  I  think  is  an  important  part 
of  the  life  of  this  parliament.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  we  deplore  the  use  of  polls 
as  comT>ared  to  the  deliberative  process  on 
which  this  parliamentary  system  was  founded. 
I  sugg-pst  mv  friend  opposite  read  that  speech 
of  Burke's.  He  will  find  it  quite  interesting. 

Mr.  Riddell:  He  was  speaking  from  a  Tory 
platform— a  manure  spreader. 

Mr.  Conway:  As  John  Diefenbaker  said, 
TX>les  are  for  dogs. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  was  talking  about  polls 
that  are  used  as  a  guide  in  formulating  gov- 
ernment policy. 

We  need  a  strong  minister,  one  who  would 
knock  a  few  heads  together,  one  like  Bill 
Stewart.  He  would  not  hesitate  to  talk  tur- 


key, but  I  guess  in  this  case  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  say  "talk  chicken." 

Mr.  Riddell:  He  referred  to  me  as  being 
a  chicken  warmonger  at  one  time. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  was  going  to  mention 
that  to  my  colleague,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
take  that  title  away  from  him.  "Chicken  war- 
monger" is  a  label  he  earned  and  wears 
proudly. 

I  believe  there  is  an  answer  to  the  dilem- 
ma, and  I  offer  it  as  the  broad  outline  for 
negotiations.  The  minister  should  insist  that 
Maple  Lodge  have  access  to  all  the  Ontario 
chickens  they  need.  Maple  Lodge  should 
give  up  their  imports  of  record  and  distribute 
them  on  a  pro  rata  basis  to  the  other  17  pro- 
cessors. If,  as  they  say,  US  imports  are  not 
cheaper,  then  they  are  not  "iving  up  very 
much  of  value.  Understandably,  they  do  not 
wish  to  give  up  the  permit,  because  it  guar- 
antee's the  birds  they  need.  But  if  that  miar- 
antee  were  ?iven  by  the  Ontario  Broiler 
Chicken  Producers'  Marketing  Board  and 
backed  ut>  by  the  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Board  and  bv  this  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  then  they  would  not  have  given  up 
anvthing  at  all  and  all  processors  would  be 
on  n''>  '^ven  fcotinT. 

Maple  Lodge  insists  that  if  it  gave  up  the 
importer  of  record  permit,  it  should  be  com- 
pensated with  growing  rights  for  10  million 
bird<;.  Thev  say  that  otherwise  they  are  being 
discriminated  against.  But  I  ask  the  question, 
would  they  be  discriminated  against  any 
more  than  the  producers'  boiard  discrimi- 
nates against  any  other  farmer  who  currently 
does  not  hoH  growing  rights? 

I  believe  the  federal  and  provincial  minis- 
ters of  agriculture  should  call  a  conference 
of  all  the  ministers  involved,  the  Ontario 
Broiler  Chicken  Producers'  Marketing  Board 
and  the  orocessors  and  work  out  a  solution  to 
this  vexing  poblem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  note.  I  don't  know 
Kvhether  it  is  from  my  own  colleagues  or 
whether  it  is  from  you,  but  it  says  I  have  two 
minutes  left.  Who  is  the  author  of  this? 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Your  note  is  certainly 
not  from  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  got  hooked  on  that  once 
before.  I  thank  the  members  for  listening  to 
my  soliloquy. 

i]Vfr.  Nixon:  Give  us  your  views  on  human 
rights. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I'm  giving  them  on  chick- 
ens* rights. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I'm  sorry  the  speaker 
is  not  effective  in  regulating  the  heckling 
from    your    own    front    bench,    but    in    any 
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event,  if  you  will  proceed  a  little  faster  it 
will  allow  fewer  opi>ortuiiities  for  inter- 
jections. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

There  is  another  side  issue.  The  United 
States  birds  sold  in  Ontario  are  marked 
"product  of  Canada".  If  they  are  imported 
eviscerated,  in  other  words,  dressed  and 
plackaged  as  is  practised  by  the  Weston 
group,  the  film  package  does  say  "product  of 
USA,"  but  (when  the  birds  are  processed  in 
Canada,  they  are  considered  under  the 
Canada  Agriculture  Products  Standards  Act 
to  be  a  product  of  Canada. 

Just  let  me  run  through  the  imi)ort  pro- 
cess for  bulk  fruits  and  vegetables.  An 
importer  bringing  apples  or  carrots  to 
Canada  applies  for  a  permit  from  the 
Canada  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  mar- 
ket conditions  warrant,  the  permit  is  granted. 
When  the  product  crosses  the  border,  the 
Canadian  customs  people  notify  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  These 
people  then  visit  the  packing  house  and  they 
make  sure  that  the  product  is  i>ackaged  in 
containers  that  say  "product  of  USA." 

I  am  asking  why  the  Canada  Agricultxiral 
Products  Standards  Act  can't  be  amended  to 
require  the  same  process  for  live  chickens. 
They  rdally  aren't  iprocessed  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  altered,  such  as  would  be  the 
case  if  the  product  were  cooked.  Of  course 
they  are  killed,  eviscerated  and  the  feathers 
taken  off,  but  they  are  not  cooked.  We 
export  food  products  to  the  United  States 
marked  "product  of  Canada"  when  the 
product  is  clearly  not  a  product  of  Canada. 
Marmalade,  for  example,  has  been  exx>orted 
when  clearly  we  do  not  grow  oranges  in 
Canada,  not  even  in  the  riding  of  Kent-Elgin 
e\'^n  though  we  get  the  name  of  the  banana 
belt.  The  oranges  are  nowhere  close  to  be- 
ing in  the  original  fresh  form.  The  CAPS 
act  is  a  federal  law  but  the  minister  could  at 
least  bring  pressure  on  the  federal  people  to 
amend  the  act  or  the  regulation  as  the  case 
may  be. 

I  want  members  to  make  no  mistake  about 
this  point.  I  am  not  anti  the  broiler  pro- 
ducers' marketing  board  or  any  other  board, 
but  I  believe  that  when  the  situation  reaches 
a  point  where  city  councils  are  passing  reso- 
lutions that  are  anti-marketing  board  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt  to  the  bickering  and 
resolve  the  problem. 

I  can  think  of  only  half  a  dozen  people  in 
Ontario  who  have  carried  as  many  petitions 
as  I  have  in  order  to  have  a  producer  vote. 
Few  have  worked  harder  than  I  have  to  see 
that  these  votes   were  favourable.    Members 


from  the  third  party  would  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  I  even  took  part  in  a  strike  one 
time  when  producers  took  that  route  to  get  a 
decent  price. 

Mr.  McKessock:  The  NDP  pricked  up  their 
ears. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  would  do  it  again. 

Mr.  Warner:  Good  for  you. 
9:50  p.m. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  don't  want  to  see  that 
hard  work  of  myself  and  others  lost  because 
of  a  hands-off  attitude  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 

We  wish  to  say  we  welcome  the  continu- 
ance of  the  farm  productivity  grants.  They  are 
aimed  in  the  right  direction,  that  is  towards 
control  of  wind  and  water  erosion  of  the  soil, 
but  they  barely  touch  the  problem  of  soil  loss 
which  I  believe  is  becoming  a  disgrace  in 
this  province.  Like  so  many  environmental 
problems,  it  sneaks  up  like  a  thief  in  the  dark, 
but  it  is  coming  out  into  the  broad  daylight 
in  the  last  few  years.  Just  ride  the  train  as  I 
do  from  Toronto  to  Chatham  and  observe  the 
deep  gulleys  and  the  rilling  of  those  rolling 
soils  from  Toronto  until  the  landscape  flattens 
out  in  Kent  county. 

The  change  has  come  about  in  the  last 
four  or  five  years  with  the  introduction  and 
the  use  of  multi-row  combine  harvesters 
which  take  the  crop  off  in  such  record  time 
and  get  it  into  the  dryer.  In  many  instances, 
the  crop  is  all  off  by  the  end  of  October. 
Farmers  with  time  on  their  hands  go  out  with 
their  large  tractors  and  large  ploughs  and 
plough  down  all  that  crop  refuse.  We  find 
that  those  soils  are  bare  through  the  winter 
and  subject  to  runoffs,  especially  in  the  spring. 
These  are  lands  that  up  until  a  few  years  ago 
were  often  in  hay  and  pasture  crops  or  strict 
rotations  of  hay,  pasture  and  cash  crops  and 
were  seldom  faU-ploughed. 

It  is  not  popular  to  talk  about  soil  erosion 
but  it  is  a  growing  problem.  At  one  time  we 
could  partly  correct  the  problem  by  applying 
large  quantities  of  cheap  fertilizer,  but  ferti- 
lizer is  no  longer  cheap  and  it  is  not  realistic 
to  keep  on  reclaiming  lands  to  maintain  our 
production.  The  remaining  land  is  almost 
certain  to  be  of  lower  productivity  and  of  a 
higher  cost  to  clear  and  drain  because,  quite 
naturally,  we  have  left  the  poorer  land  as  the 
last  to  be  developed. 

I  believe  we  should  be  looking  at  a  soil 
conservation  service  as  a  separate  branch  of 
the  Ministry  cyf  Agriculture  and  Food.  The 
present  agricultural  representative  service  con- 
centi'ates  on  production  and  marketing  and 
should  be  kept  in  its  present  role. 
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In  passing,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
soil  scientist  at  the  Ridgetown  College  of 
Agricultural  Technology,  Mr.  Charles  Bald- 
win, who  is  the  only  person  I  know  actively 
speaking  out  in  favour  of  soil  conservation. 
Also,  the  crop  improvement  associations  of 
Ontario  have  been  a  voice  crying  all  too  often 
in  the  wilderness. 

Even  in  the  flat  lands  of  Kent  county,  we 
have  a  soil  loss  problem.  Fields  with  a  slope 
of  less  than  one  per  cent  can  lose  up  to  six 
tons  of  soil  a  year  in  the  spring  run-o£Fs.  Those 
floods  that  occur  in  Dover  township  in  the 
riding  of  Chatham-Kent  and  in  Tilbury  East 
in  the  riding  of  Kent-Elgin  are  really  caused 
by  the  build-up  of  silt  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  River  more  than  by  any  other  factor. 
The  build-up  of  silt  really  comes  from  a  run- 
off of  agricultural  land. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  over  the  last 
number  of  years  this  government  as  a  miatter 
of  policy  has  tried  to  reduce  the  number  of 
farmers,  increase  the  size  of  the  operations 
and  produce  a  mechanized  type  of  agricul- 
ture. The  government  has  been  very  success- 
ful at  it.  But  today  we  find  many  of  those 
people  who  followed  that  advice  and  put  in 
big  feed  lots  and  bought  big  equipment  now 
find  themselves  in  a  terrible  bind  trying  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  interest.  When  the  mem- 
ber for  Grey  (Mr.  McKessock)  presented  his 
resolution  a  couple  di  weeks  ago  we  all 
know  the  reaction  from  the  number  of  farm- 
ers who  were  down  here  complaining  about 
the  terrible  bind  they  are  in  on  interest  rates. 

The  government  must  assume  some  of  the 
burden  because  it  was  its  pohcies  that  en- 
couraged that  type  of  agriculture.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  throughout  the  last  number  of 
years  tliere  has  been  no  group  in  society 
that  has  increased  its  productivity  at  such 
a  rate  as  the  agricultural  sector.  There  have 
been  individual  years  when  productivity 
gains  were  as  hig'h  as  seven  per  cent,  at 
times  when  industrial  productivity  was  zero 
or  even  negative  or  at  a  positive  growth  of 
only  two  or  three  per  cent.  So  these  people 
who  are  hurting  today  are  not  the  causes  of 
high  interest  rates;  they  are  the  victims  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the  defi- 
ciencies I  see  in  the  budget  and  I  would  like 
to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  I  do  not 
support  it. 

Mr.  Ashe:  On  a  point  of  personal  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  was  just  wondering  whether 
the  member  for  Renfrew  North  (Mr.  Con- 
way) has  any  expectations  sitting  in  the 
leader's  seat. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  This  requires  no 
response.     I'll    call    uix)n    the    member    for 


Riverdale,  who  I  think  is  ready  to  make  a 
motion  to  adjourn. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Renwidk,  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

TfflRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing on  motion: 

Bill  31,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Credit 
Unions  and  Caisses  Populaires  Act,   1976. 

Bill  38,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Railway  Fire 
Charge  Act. 

BUDGET  DEBATE 
( continued ) 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  this  House 
approves  in  general  the  budgetary  policy  of 
the  government. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  in 
the  early  evening  of  October  17,  being  a 
Wednesday  evening,  a  constituent  of  mine 
aged  14  years  of  age,  Dolly  Gallant,  died  in 
the  Toronto  East  General  Hospital  at  8:50 
p.m.  She  had  been  found  on  Simpson  Avenue 
in  the  riding  of  Riverdale,  in  the  rear  lane 
beside  one  of  the  dhiuches  in  the  area,  and 
as  a  result  of  her  death  a  coroner's  inquest 
was  held. 

The  cause  of  death,  as  determined  by  a 
verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury,  was  cardiac 
arrhythmias.  By  what  means  the  death  came 
abcut  is  stated  to  be  the  intention'al  inhala- 
tion of  Pam  cooking  spray.  The  coroner's  jury 
made  the  following  recommendations  in  re- 
porting on  the  death  of  Dolly  Gallant  in  its 
report  on  February  27,  1980: 

"1.  We  recommend  that  the  government 
force  manufacturers  to  accelerate  the  re- 
search into  converting  products  from  aerosol 
sprays  containing  volatile  constituents  to 
manual-action  sprays.  Recent  trends  have 
shown  the  benefits  of  pump  action  as  op- 
p)osed  to  sprays.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  same  direction  would  be  advi^ble  in 
the  product  under  discussion; 

10  p.m. 

"2.  We  recommend  that  in  areas  where 
abuse  of  glue  and  Pam  are  prevalent,  shop- 
keepers be  made  aware  of  their  potential 
misuse  and  discouraged  by  community  ser- 
vice groups  from  stocking  these  products. 

"3.  We  recommend  that  the  government 
commission  the  National  Film  Board,  or  a 
similar  body,  to  produce  a  documentary  on 
the  hazardous  efi^ects  of  products  containing 
volatile  organics,  with  emphasis  on  the 
commonly  misused  products,  glue  and  Pam. 
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The  film  would  be  made  available  to  com- 
munity service  groups  and  police  authorities, 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  parents  and 
selected  adolescents  in  areas  where  misuse  is 
a  problem. 

"4,  We  recommend  that  the  mass  media 
use  restraint  in  reporting  methods  of  misuse 
of  products  related  to  drug  abuse." 

Those  were  the  recommendations  of  James 
J.  Ball,  Mary  J.  Cooper,  June  Cummings, 
Terrence  M.  El  wood  and  Debra  Mitchell, 
who  were  the  jury  serving  on  the  inquest 
into  the  death  of  Dolly  Gallant. 

I  was  shocked  and  upset,  as  I  know  each 
member  would  be,  had  this  particular  tragedy 
occurred  in  his  or  her  riding.  I  thought  I 
would  spend  some  time  doing  what  I  could 
in  this  assembly  to  raise  again— as  it  has  been 
raised  by  other  members  on  different  oc- 
casions—the question  of  what,  if  anything,  it 
is  possible  to  do  in  a  difficult  situation  with 
respect  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Dollv 
Gallant.  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  to  speak  at  some 
length  on  this  particular  matter  before  I  move 
into  other  areas  of  concern  to  me  as  a  result 
of  the  budgetary  address  of  the  Treasurer 
(Mr    F.  S.  Miller). 

Although  the  practice  of  inhaling  in- 
toxicants hps  a  long  history— it  became  some- 
what popularized  in  the  early  1960s— the 
current  attention  is  focused  on  the  inhalation 
of  adhesives,  solvents  and  aerosols.  This  last 
category  is  of  particular  interest,  beranse 
Pam  cooking  spray  is  an  aerosol.  The  effects 
obtained  from  sniffing  both  glue  and  aerosols 
are  characterized  by  a  high,  which  involves 
relaxation,  giddiness,  a  lessening  of  inhibi- 
tions, and  other  characteristics  with  which 
many  of  us  are  familiar.  But  the  aerosols  are 
different  from  the  solvents  because  they  con- 
tain fluorocarbons,  which  can  be  deadly. 

Since  1975,  seven  children  in  Ontario  have 
died  from  sniffing  Pam  cooking  spray.  While 
I  do  not  want  in  any  way  to  underestimate 
the  danger  of  sniflBng  glue  by  making  any 
unnecessary  comparison,  nevertheless  deaths 
from  glue  sniflBng  are  much  less  common. 
There  have  been  two,  or  possibly  three,  in 
the  same  period. 

Briefly,  the  fluorocarbons,  gas  propellants 
such  as  Freon  2,  are  the  gases  which  occupy 
the  bulk  of  the  volume  in  an  aerosol  con- 
tainer. The  purpose  of  the  fluorocarbons  is  to 
enable  the  remaining  material  in  the  can  to 
leave  the  can  in  a  spray  or  highly  pressurized 
manner.  The  inhaled  vapours  from  the  aerosol 
enter  the  bloodstream  rapidly  from  the  lungs 
and  are  then  distributed  to  tissues  with  a 
large  blood  circulation,  such  as  the  brain  or 


the  liver.  Because  the  fluorocarbons  are  fat- 
soluble,  they  are  quickly  absorbed  into  the 
central  nervous  system  and  produce  a  depres- 
sion of  many  bodily  functions,  such  as 
respiration  and  heart  beat. 

The  fluorocarbons  are  believed  to  be  some- 
times fatal  because  they  cause  the  heart  to 
act  abnormally,  especially  under  stress,  pro- 
ducing the  condition  known  as  cardiac 
arrhythmias,  vi^hich  was  the  cause  of  death 
of  Dolly  Gallant.  It  can  result,  as  in  this 
instance,  in  sudden  death.  The  post  mortem 
of  Dolly  Gallant  showed  marked  lung  col- 
lapse and  the  presence  of  Pam  cooking  spray. 
The  report  of  the  post  mortem  stated  that 
''although  the  exact  mechanism  of  death  from 
the  sniffing  of  these  propellants  is  still  not 
agreed  upon,  the  majority  of  investigations 
favoured  the  sudden  onset  of  cardiac 
arrhythmias." 

In  addition  to  the  sometimes  fatal  results 
of  inhaling  aerosols,  there  are  also  long-term 
effects  which  can  be  very  damaging.  Unlike 
the  solvents,  with  the  exception  of  cleaning 
fluid,  liver  and  kidney  damage  is  irreversible. 
Alcohol  or  a  liver  or  kidney  disease  are 
factors  which  can  compound  the  damage.  In 
general,  interference  with  brain  function 
tends  to  be  temporary  in  nature,  but  some 
researchers  have  reported  chromosomal  dam- 
age and  blood  abnormalities  among  sniffers. 
These  effects  are  still  under  study  and  are 
not  proven  at  this  time. 

Just  who  is  in  danger  in  these  circum- 
stances? The  majority  of  users  range  in  age 
from  eight  to  16.  A  survey  conducted  by  the 
Addiction  Research  Foundation  in  1979  found 
the  following  pattern  of  usage:  13  years  and 
under,  9.3  per  cent  of  the  population 
sampled;  14  to  15  years,  7.9  per  cent;  16  to 
17  years,  3.6  per  cent;  18  years  and  over, 
2.3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
House,  there  are  certain  tables  with  these 
comments  and  I  would  ask  that  they  might 
be  printed  with  the  Hansard  report  because 
they  are  illustrative  of  the  points  that  are 
being  made  and  it  is,  in  my  view,  a  matter  of 
sipnificant  importance.  With  your  permission, 
sir,  I  would  ask  that  the  tables,  which  I  will 
provide  to  the  Hansard  oflBcer,  be  printed  in 
the  rear  of  the  particular  Hansard  report  to 
which  I  am  referring.  There  are  four  tables 
which  would  be  so  included. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  anybody  have  any  dis- 
agreement with  that,  that  the  tables  to  which 
the  honourable  member  is  referring  be  made 
a  part  of  Hansard?  (See  appendix,  page  1300.) 

'Mr.  Renwick:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate    that.    The    pattern    found   in    the 
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above  results  is  unlike  those  found  for  other 
drug  abuses.  The  age  of  the  sniffers  is  much 
lower.  It  is  generally  suspected  that  this  is 
due  to  the  availability  of  glue  and  aerosols 
to  tihe  young  user  as  compared  to  alcohol, 
marijuana  and  other  street  drugs.  There  are 
certain  subgroups  of  the  population  which  are 
particularly  prone  to  indulging  in  sniffing.  In 
many  cases,  children  who  belong  to  single- 
parent  families,  or  who  have  parents  who  are 
alcoholics  or  have  other  problems,  are  more 
likely  to  resort  to  sniffing  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  These  children  might  be  seeking 
relief  from  the  social  pressures  created  by 
the  home  situation.  Some  claim  to  using  sol- 
vents and  aerosols  to  reduce  anxiety  or  de- 
pression, or  to  compensate  for  feelings  of  in- 
security or  shyness. 

What  are  the  alternatives  that  we  can  look 
to  for  curbing  the  use  of  solvents  and  aero- 
sols? We  could  consider  the  elimination  of 
the  product  or  the  hazardous  substance  con- 
tained in  the  product.  Because  of  the  par- 
ticular Iffestyle  we  have  chosen  to  live,  there 
is  no  possibility  that  products  such  as  glue 
and  aerosols  will  be  eliminated.  Any  pro- 
duct that  is  judged  to  be  safe  under  normal 
use  will  remain  on  the  market.  These  prod- 
ucts are  not  considered  to  be  hazards, 
although  it  is  now  required  that  appropriate 
products  be  labelled  to  identffy  them  as 
dangerous  ff  misused.  Pressure  to  have  such 
warnings  on  these  products  resulted  from 
jury  recommendations  which  examined  deaths 
caused  on  other  occasions  by  these  same 
products. 
10:10  p.m. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
devoted  to  the  removal  of  the  harmful  sub- 
stances in  such  products.  In  the  case  of  sol- 
vents this  is  impossible  because  it  is  a  danger- 
ous substance  which  removes  the  stain  or 
whatever  the  particular  purpose  of  the  prod- 
uct may  be. 

With  the  aerosols  this  is  not  the  case.  As 
explained  earlier,  the  harmful  fluorooarbons 
are  included  to  foi^ce  the  product  out  of  the 
can.  Because  of  a  recent  scare  concerning  the 
effects  of  fluorocarbons  on  the  ozone  layer 
increasing  the  possibility  of  skin  cancer,  the 
federal  government  in  the  United  States  has 
banned  the  use  of  fluorocarbons,  and  the 
manufacturers  have  been  forced  to  find  alter- 
natives to  fluorocarbons  or  repackage  their 
products  into  nonaerosol  form.  This  has  had 
a  dramatic  effect  on  the  incidence  of  death 
due  to  fluorocarbons.  The  number  of  deaths 
decreased  in  the  United  States  from  104  in 
1974  to  some  34  in  1978. 

Recently  there  has  been  considerable  pres- 
sure on  the  manufacturers   of  Pam  cooking 


spray  to  remove  the  fluorocarbons  from  the 
product.  The  first  recommendation  emanating 
from  the  inquest  into  the  death  of  Dolly 
Gallant  reflected  this  same  direction,  when 
the  jury  recommended  "that  the  government 
force  manufacturers  to  accelerate  the  re- 
search into  converting  products  from  aerosol 
sprays  containing  volatile  constituents  to 
manual-action  spi^ays. 

Recent  trends  have  shown  the  benefits  of 
pump  action  as  opposed  to  sprays.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  same  direction  would 
be  advisable  in  the  product  under  considera- 
tion." To  force  the  manufacturer  in  this  di- 
rection would  appear  to  be  the  most  viable 
alternative  to  the  prevention  of  death  due 
to   the   inhalation   of  aerosols. 

A  further  possibility  is  to  make  it  illegal 
to  inhale  solvents  or  aerosols.  This  approach 
is  of  very  questionable  value  because  it  is 
very  diflBcult,  obviously,  to  enforce.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  determined  sniffers 
will  continue  to  indulge,  despite  the  law, 
and  others  will  consider  it  a  challenge  to 
be  defied.  One  province  in  Canada,  Alberta, 
possesses  such  a  law.  The  Alberta  Public 
Health  Act  makes  it  an  offence  to  use  an 
intoxicating  vapour  to  induce  intoxication, 
euphoria  or  hallucinations  and  to  assist  or 
cause  another  person  to  inhale  or  other- 
wise induce  into  his  system  such  a  vapour. 
Moreover,  it  is  an  offence  under  the  act 
to  manufacture  or  sell  a  product  for  this 
purpose. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  try  to 
control  the  sale  of  the  product.  Previously 
it  was  stated  that  a  reason  for  the  popu- 
larity of  solvents  and  aerosols  among  the 
voimger  teens  was  the  inability  of  this  group 
to  obtain  alcohol  and  marijuana.  From  this 
observation  it  would  appear  that  restric- 
tons  on  the  sale  of  solvents  and  aerosols  to 
those  under  the  age  of  18  might  curb  use. 
As  one  youth  worker  observed,  while  a 
child  who  is  determined  to  indulge  in  snff- 
fing  may  not  be  deterred  by  restrictive 
legislation,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
limiting  the  ease  of  obtaining  the  product 
in  question  would  discourage  those  who  are 
less  determined.  Legislation  of  this  type 
exists  in  the  city  of  Winnix)eg  in  the  form 
of  a  bylaw  which  came  into  effect  throug'h 
the  urging  of  a  parental  coalition. 

The  recommendations  arising  from  the 
recent  inquest  into  Dolly  Gallant's  death 
recognized  the  role  of  the  retailer  in  at- 
tempting to  control  abuse.  The  jury  recom- 
mended that  in  areas  where  abuse  of  glue 
and  Pam  are  prevalent,  shopkeepers  be  made 
aware  of  their  potential  misuse  and  discour- 
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aged  by  community  service  groups  from 
stocking  these  products.  Although  this  re- 
commendation is  not  as  stringent  as  the 
law  introduced  in  Winnipeg,  both  ap- 
proaches appear  to  hold  some  merit  and 
desei^ve  attention  and  action. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  want  to  remind  the  hon- 
ourable member  that  standing  order  19(d) 
(4)  says:  "A  member  shall  be  called  to 
order  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker,  he 
refers  at  length  to  debates  of  the  current 
session  or  reads  unnecessarily  from  verbatim 
reports  of  the  legislative  debates  or  any 
other  document."  I  take  that  to  mean  it  is 
not  peniiitted  unless  the  document  is  of 
your  own  authorship.  I  hope  that  is,  in  fact, 
the  case. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  is  so,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Another  way  of  looking  at  this  problem  is 
to  deal  with  a  community  preventive  ap- 
proach. There  is  ample  evidence  which 
indicates  that  certain  subgroups  in  the 
teen-age  population  can  be  considered  as 
high  risk.  It  was  previously  mentioned  that 
these  groups  comprise  children  from  broken 
and  troubled  homes.  Efforts  to  curb  the  use 
of  glue  and  aerosol  should  be  directed  to 
these  particular  groups. 

One  approach  is  through  the  community 
and  its  many  different  elements.  It  is  possi- 
ble by  way  of  diagram  to  illustrate  the  way 
in  which  the  various  community  elements 
can,  in  a  free-flowing  and  communicative 
society,  make  certain  that  community  pres- 
sure is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  availability 
of  these  particular  problems.  This  proposal, 
which  was  put  forward  by  the  Addiction 
Research  Foundation,  suggests  that  a  low- 
key,  local  strategy  be  employed.  In  addi- 
tion, a  program  should  undergo  some  eval- 
uative research  to  determine  if  this  ap- 
proach could  be  effective  in  the  area  with 
which  I  am  concerned  in  Riverdale,  or  if 
it  could  be  effective  in  other  areas. 

Another  approach,  which  we  all  talk  about 
when  we  are  dealing  with  such  a  topic  as 
this,  is  through  education.  I  would  like  to 
speak  a  little  bit  about  the  present  levels  of 
drug  education  in  Ontario.  The  Addiction 
Research  Foundation  possesses  a  continuing 
interest  in  drug  education.  In  order  to  assess 
the  level  of  drug  education  in  Ontario,  the 
foundation  conducted  an  extensive  province- 
wide  study  of  school  children  in  1977.  This 
study  was  repeated  in  1979,  and  the  results 
have  not  changed  significantly.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  percentages  were  identical. 

Both  studies  demonstrate  that  the  level  of 
drug  education  in  Ontario  sichools  is  far  from 
adequate.  Briefly,  it  was  foimd  that  a  large 


proportion  of  students  reported  receiving  no 
drug  education  eidier  in  their  recent  past  or 
throughout  their  entire  school  year.  Some  31 
per  cent  of  those  forming  the  study  group 
came  within  this  category.  This  proportion 
decreases  as  the  child  progresses  through  the 
grades,  ranging  from  45  per  cent  of  grade 
seven  students  who  reported  receiving  no 
drug  education  to  17  per  cent  of  grade  13 
'Students  who  reported  receiving  no  drug 
education. 

Th3  majority  of  those  v/ho  receive  any 
drug  education  report  having  only  one  or 
two  classes  a  year  on  average.  There  are 
numerous  variables  associated  with  the  re- 
ported levels  of  drug  education,  but  these 
particular  factors  are,  in  my  opinion,  signi- 
ficant. These  include  age,  higher  grade  point 
average,  reported  use  and  region,  while 
many  schools  do  not  even  teach  any  form 
of  drug  education. 

The  results  of  the  surveys  overwhelmingly 
demonstrate  that  the  more  dangerous  drugs, 
5uch  as  glue  and  aerosols,  which  are  of  par- 
ticular interest  in  this  connection,  are  the 
lelast  likely  to  receive  attention.  Alcohol  was 
always  the  subject  most  commonly  dealt 
with  in  drug  education  classes.  Tobacco  and 
marijuana  also  receive  high  priority.  An 
examination  of  the  actual  process  of  drug 
education  in  Ontario  schools  today  reveals 
why  the  level  of  education  is  so  low  and  why 
the  emphasis  is  on  certain  topics. 
10:20  p.m. 

It  would  seem  that  typical  questions  with- 
in education  today  are:  Where  does  the 
responsibility  lie  for  drug  education?  Who 
should  be  held  accountable?  Is  is  the  Minis- 
try of  Education,  the  boards  of  education, 
the  principials  or  the  teachers?  The  obvious 
answer  is  that  all  of  these  institutions  and 
individuals  have  a  responsibility  to  educate, 
and  drug  education  should  be  an  important 
aspect  of  the  educational  process  in  the 
schools  today.  Each  of  the  above  institu^ 
tions  and  individuals  can  be  assessed  for  its 
present  performance  in  the  area  of  drug 
education. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  offers  very 
little  guidance  relating  to  drug  education. 
This  situation  is  often  explained  by  chiming 
that  the  needs  of  drug  education  vary  con- 
siderably among  the  various  boards  and, 
therefore,  the  ministry  should  leave  such 
matters  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual 
boards.  This  argument  stands  on  shaky 
ground,  because  the  figures  on  drug  abuse  in 
the  schools  across  the  province  do  not  vary 
to  lany  great  degree.   The  problem  of  drug 
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abuse  is  very  evenly  spread  throughout  all 
of  the  regions.  In  addition,  the  Charaot^istics 
of  abuse,  such  ais  age,  background  and  other 
factors,  are  similar.  These  facts  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  degree  and  type  of  drug 
education  should  be  very  similar  and  imi- 
form  throughout  the  province. 

The  ministry  offers  broad  guidelines  which 
state  that  alcohol,  tdbacco  and  other  drugs 
should  be  discussed  in  the  subject  area  of 
health.  The  guidehnes  also  suggest  which 
grades  should  receive  the  basic  introduction 
or  heaviest  concentration.  The  guidelines  do 
not  break  down,  nor  do  they  even  suggest 
the  characteristics  other  than  age  or  grade 
that  would  identify  which  groups  should 
receive  drug  education,  let  alone  what  sort 
of  drug  education  they  should  receive.  It  is 
immediately  <>bvious  that  the  ministry  guide- 
lines are  entirely  inadequate  in  establishing 
the  extent  ai  drug  education  that  should 
take  place— that  is,  who  should  receive  it, 
how  much  should  be  taught  and  what  should 
be  taught. 

Another  example  of  the  low  priority  af- 
forded by  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  the 
area  of  drug  education  is  the  fact  that  the 
ministry  does  not  have  a  permanent  staff 
person  directly  responsible  for  this  area.  At 
the  present  time  the  various  boards  take 
turns  sending  an  individual  to  the  ministry 
on  loan  for  one  year.  This  creates  a  situation 
which  prevents  the  ministry  from  providing 
a  consistent  soiuxe  of  guidance  to  the  boards. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  among 
the  200  boards  of  education  in  Ontario.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  difficult  to  generalize  about 
what  is  actually  being  taught  in  ternis  of 
content.  We  know  from  the  Addiction  Re- 
search Foundation  survey  how  much  is  being 
taug'ht.  Nevertheless,  an  examination  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education's  section  on 
drugs  is  revealing  because  the  Toronto  board 
is  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
more  progressive  boards  in  the  province.  The 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  curriculum  guide- 
hnes do  offer  some  detailed  information  on 
the  type  of  drugs  that  are  often  abused  and 
the  consequence  of  such  abuse,  but  offer  no 
guidance  in  terms  off  how  to  teadh  the  ma- 
terial. Not  only  are  the  curriculum  guide- 
hnes scanty,  there  is  little  time  allotted  to 
drug  education. 

At  present,  the  Toronto  board  prescribes 
that  25  per  cent  of  physical  education  be 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  health.  This 
amounts  to  30  periods  which  are  40  min- 
utes in  length.  Drug  education  is  only  a 
small  part  of  health,  which  also  includes  such 
topics  as  individuahty,  anatomy,  physiology, 
human     growth     and     development,     dental 


health,  nutrition,  sexually  transmitted  disease, 
emotions  and  feelings.  These  subjects  are  to 
receive  the  heaviest  concentration  in  grades 
seven  and  eight.  Subjects  which  are  to  re- 
ceive basic  development  in  grades  seven  and 
eight  include  human  families,  sexuality,  first 
aid,  values  and  valuing,  commimity  health, 
consumer  health,  physical  fitness,  communica- 
tions. Consequently,  drug  education  might 
receive  three  to  five  hours  of  attention  over 
an  entire  year.  This  is  viewed  to  be  a  very 
ganerous  estimate. 

In  so  far  as  the  role  of  teachers  is  con- 
cerned, the  quantity  and  quahty  of  drug 
education  in  Ontario  schools  is  dependent, 
at  this  time,  upon  the  individual  teacher. 
Because  of  the  failure  of  the  ministry  and 
the  various  boards,  the  teachers  are  respons- 
ible for  creating  their  own  lesson  plans 
based  on  information  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  have  to  acquire  on  their  own.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  drug  education  is  obvi- 
ously inadequate.  There  is  little  accountabil- 
ity in  the  teaching  of  health. 

Unlike  other  subjects,  the  level  of  health 
knowledge  is  not  scrutinized  by  a  teacher 
each  year.  In  math,  for  example,  it  soon 
becomes  obvious  if  a  teacher  failed  to  ade- 
quately prepare  the  class  in  the  previous 
year.  At  present  there  are  no  standards  for 
the  appropriate  amount  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  health.  Consequently,  tmlike  other 
subjects,  there  are  often  no  examinations  or 
tests  of  any  land.  The  standard  of  health 
and  drug  education  is  left  entirely  to  the 
teacher  because  no  one  else  has  control  be- 
yond the  classroom  door.  It  is  obvious  the 
teachers  need  to  be  given  more  support  in 
the  form  of  lesson  plans,  content  on  drug  use 
and   incentives   to   teach   this   area. 

The  particular  subject  of  aerosol  abuse 
adequately  demonstrates  the  problem.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  little  or  no 
information  relating  to  aerosols  is  presently 
taught  in  the  schools.  The  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation does  not  progress  beyond  drugs  that 
are  used  to  alter  mood  and  behavioiu*  in  indi- 
cating the  topics  that  should  be  covered  in 
drug  education.  The  list  of  drugs  contained 
in  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education  guide- 
lines does  not  include  aerosols.  The  teacher 
is  provided  with  no  information  from  either 
the  ministry  or  the  board.  Fm-thermOTe,  the 
teacher  is  not  required  to  cover  the  topic  of 
aerosol  abuse. 

It  is  left  totally  to  the  teacher  to  take  the 
initiative  to  obtain  the  information  from 
sources  such  as  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  and  to  create  lesson  plaais  from 
such  materials. 
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On  motion  by  Mr.  Renwick,  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Under  standing  order  28,  a 
motion  to  adjourn  has  been  deemed  to  have 
been  made.  The  member  for  Carleton  East 
(Ms.  Gigantes)  has  expressed  her  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  answer  to  a  question  asked  of 
the  Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  Welch).  I  will 
listen  to  her  reasons  for  up  to  five  minutes. 

SPECIAL  TAX  ON  CRUDE  OIL 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  if  I 
will  take  five  minutes  of  your  time.  The 
reason  for  my  dissatisfaction  is  quite  simple. 

I  asked  the  minister  during  the  course  of 
question  period  this  afternoon  about  a  report 
printed  in  this  morning's  Globe  and  Mail.  It 
is  a  fairly  extensive  analysis  of  a  proposal 
which  apparently  has  been  made,  although 
it  has  not  been  confirmed,  by  the  federal 
Liberals  for  pricing  of  Canadian-produced  oil 
in  the  next  while.  I  thought  it  important  to 
ask  the  minister  about  his  knowledge  of  and 
reaction  to  this  proposal,  because  it  indicates 
an  interesting  twist  in  the  possibilities  that 
we  face  in  Ontario  in  terms  of  the  cost  of 
energy. 
10:30  p.m. 

As  you  will  recollect,  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  election  one  of  the  critical  concerns 
expressed  by  the  minister's  government  was 
the  proposal  by  the  federal  Conservative 
Party  that  there  should  be  an  18-cent-per- 
gallon  excise  tax  placed  on  gasoline.  The 
objection  to  that  proposal  by  this  government 
was  strong  and  clear  and  we  heard  a  great 
deal  of  shouting  and  screaming  from  Ontario 
about  the  concern  for  industrial  consumers, 
the  concern  for  the  economic  development  of 
Ontario,  concern  related  to  unemployment 
that  would  flow  from  new  pricing  policies 
proposed  by  the  Conservatives,  and  a  con- 
cern for  Ontario  consumers,  particularly  con- 
sumers of  low  income. 

This  morning,  when  we  looked  at  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  we  saw  a  new  form  of  pro- 
posal which  is  not  an  excise  tax  prop>osal  but 
rather  a  wholesale  tax  proposal  related  to  the 
Canadian-produced  barrel  of  oil.  All  I  could 
get  from  the  minister  in  terms  of  a  com- 
ment on  this  was  that  he  had  not  discussed 
this  with  the  federal  Minister  of  Energy  in 
his  recent  meetings,  during  which,  he  has 
assured  us  many  times,  he  had  discussed  a 
long  list  of  items.  Secondly,  he  commented 
he  was  not  going  to  take  this  proposal  seri- 
ously at  all  because,  as  we  all  knew,  it  was 
speculative. 

Speculative  though  it  may  be,  I  neverthe- 
less  consider  it  terribly  important  that  the 


minister  assess  such  speculations.  It  seems  to 
me  highly  likely  that  an  article  written  by 
such  an  informed  reporter  as  James  Rusk, 
whose  speculation  often  proves  to  be  well 
grounded,  bears  serious  consideration  by  this 
government.  Had  I  been  the  Minister  of 
Energy  this  morning,  I  would  have  called 
Ottawa  immediately  to  find  out  just  how 
speculative  this  proposal  was,  because  it  re- 
lates quite  directly  to  all  those  concerns 
which  this  government  has  voiced  on  behalf 
of  the  Ontario  economy  and  Ontario  pro- 
ducers and  Ontario  consumers  over  the  last 
few  months. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  quite  reasonable  that 
we  should  ask  not  only  that  the  Minister  of 
Energy  be  prepared  and  should  have  got  in- 
formation from  the  federal  government  con- 
cerning the  basis  for  this  article,  but  also 
that  he  should  be  prepared  to  share  wdth  us 
whatever  other  kinds  of  proposals  he  feels 
would  represent  a  reasonable  oil  pricing  policy 
in  conjunction  with  other  elements  of  energy 
policy  which  Ontario  is  presenting  in  positive 
terms  to  the  federal  government.  Are  we 
about  to  land  up  in  the  same  idiotic  situation 
we  were  caught  in  before,  in  which  we  simjJy 
say  "No,  no,"  to  federal  proposals  on  oil 
pricing. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  when 
Ontario  has  to  cease  being  seen  as  the  oinker 
of  Confederation  and  be  ready  to  put  forward 
positive  proposals.  The  minister  this  afternoon 
was  willing  neither  to  discuss  what  I  consider 
is  probably  a  soundly  based  speculative  ar- 
ticle, nor  to  suggest  to  us  how  t3ie  concerns 
that  his  government  has  so  often  expressed 
in  the  past  are  to  be  met  by  positive  sug- 
gestions from  this  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  suggestions  made  by  my 
friend?  I  should  point  out  that  the  Ontario 
position  in  so  far  as  oil  pricing  is  concerned 
is  quite  clearly  enunciated.  I  don't  think  there 
would  be  anyone  in  Ontario,  indeed  anyone 
in  Canada,  who  would  not  understand  the 
position  taken  very  consistently  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario.  To  suggest  that  it  was  about 
time  we  had  a  policy  with  respect  to  oil  pric- 
ing, I  think  really  is  some  indication  of  mis- 
information with  respect  to  what  we,  as  a 
government,  have  in  fact  been  articulating 
very  consistently  for  a  number  of  years  on 
this  particular  issue. 

I  would  remind  the  honourable  member 
that  I  was  asked  a  question  and  a  supple- 
mentary question  today,  the  answers  to  which 
I  would  repeat  if  I  were  asked  them  now. 
The  first  was;  did  I  have  any  idea  as  to  what 
these  proposals  were  and  were  they  discussed 
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at  my  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Lalonde?  The 
simple  answer  is  no,  they  were  not.  The 
second  was;  would  I  be  prepared  to  dis 
cuss  them  now  on  the  basis  of  a  speculative 
newspaper  story?  I  thought  it  would  be  im- 
proper and  premature  to  be  commenting  on  a 
speculative  piece  until  such  time  as  I  had 
some  concrete  proposals  one  way  or  the  other 
from  the  federal  minister. 

Certainly,  following  some  oflBcial  presenta- 
tion, I  would  be  very  happy  to  discuss  the 
position  based  on  some  actual  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  the  federal  minister.  We  have  no 
details  of  any  new  tax  proposal  from  the 
federal  government  sudi  as  that  speculated 
on  in  the  morning  paper,  which  woidd  pro- 
vide compensation  for  the  difference  between 
the  costs  of  domestic  and  imported  oil.  Ob- 
viously, as  the  member  has  suggested,  some 
averaging  mechanism  to  produce  a  single 
domestic  price  in  the  market  will  be  required. 
Whether  that  is  done  by  a  tax  or  a  levy,  such 
as  in  the  arrangements  for  tar  sands  oil,  or 
by  what  has  been  referred  to  in  the  United 
States  as  an  entitlements  system,  is  a  detail 


of  any  federal  proposal  on  which  we  lack  any 
information  at  this  time.  There  will  be  ample 
time,  following  some  suggestions  and  some 
proposals  from  the  government  of  Canada, 
to  comment  on  them. 

I  would  remind  the  member  that  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  new  federal  govern- 
ment has  adopted'  a  lot  of  what  has  already 
been  part  of  the  energy  pricing  policy  of  this 
government.  We  lack  some  of  these  details. 
No  doubt,  before  too  long  we  will  be  having 
them. 

I  think  it  is  an  unjustifiable  criticism  to 
suggest  that  we  have  not  been  quite  complete 
in  our  answers  earlier  today,  when  the  very 
direct  answer  was,  "No,  we  did  not  discuss 
these."  I  would  find  it  diflScult  to  believe  that 
an  honourable  member  with  the  very  com- 
petent journalistic  background  of  my  friend 
would  be  surjjrised  that  a  minister  of  the 
crown  might  want  to  refrain  from  comment- 
ing on  a  speculative  news  item  until  such 
time  as  he  had  a  concrete  proposal  before 
him. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:36  p.m. 


APPENDIX 

(See  page  1295) 


Drug 


ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  USE  IN  TOTAL 

SAMPLE  OF  STUDENTS 

GRADES  7  TO  13 


er  ceni!  using  drug 

at  least 

once  m 

past  12  months 

1977 

1979 

30.43 

34.7 

76.33 

76.9 

25.1 

31.7 

3.9 

4.3 

6.6 

6.2 

14.3 

12.8 

6.0 

6.8 

1.9 

2.3 

*  Tobacco 
Alcohol 

*Cann)abis 
Glue 

Other  solvents 
Barbiturates^ 
Barbiturates^ 
Heroin 

*  significant  difference  (p<.001)  between 
years 

1  prescription 

2  nonprescription 

3  per  cent  of  users  differs  from  that  reported 
in  the  1977  report  of  alcohol  and  drug  use 
among  Ontario  students  (Smart  and  Good- 
stadt,  1977)  due  to  a  redefinition  of  "user" 


3rug 

Per  cent  using  drug 

at  least 

once  in 

past  12  months 

1977 

1979 

Speed 

2.7 

3.6 

Stimulants! 

6.6 

5.9 

'Stimulants2 

7.2 

10.6 

Tranquillizers  1 

8.6 

6.9 

Tranquillizers2 

4.9 

5.9 

LSD 

6.2 

8.6 

Other  hallucinogens 

4.4 

5.3 

Cocaine 

3.8 

5.1 
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DRUG  USE  BY  GRADE 
(Per  cent  using  drugs  at  least  once  in  past  12  months) 


Type  of  drug 

Year 

r 

9 

Grade 
11 

13 

Total 

(N) 

Tobacco 

al977 
al979 

bl4.1 

b20.3 

33.3 
36.4 

b41.1 

b49.1 

36.7 
33.7 

(4650) 
<4735) 

Alcohol 

al977 

al979 

57.4 
57.0 

75.5 
75.4 

87.4 
89.9 

94.8 
92.1 

(4656) 
(4734) 

Oannabis 

al977 
al979 

b  5.6 
blO.4 

b23.2 
b29.2 

b39.4 
b50.2 

42.4 
43.6 

(4656) 
(4754) 

Glue 

al977 
al979 

6.5 

7.4 

4.0 
5.0 

2.1 
2.1 

1.8 
1.5 

(4650) 
(4737) 

Otfier  solvents 

al977 
al979 

12.8 
10.1 

6.1 
7.6 

2.9 
3.6 

2.3 
1.7 

(4646) 
(4734) 

Barbiturates  1 

al977 
al979 

6.9 
8.6 

14.9 
13.7 

20.3 
16.3 

16.5 
12.8 

(4641) 
(4746) 

Barbiturates2 

al977 
al979 

2.6 
3.0 

7.0 

7.2 

9.2 
12.4 

5.2 
4.1 

(4658) 
(4757) 

Heroin 

1977 
1979 

1.7 
1.9 

2.7 
3.2 

1.4 
2.0 

1.8 
1.1 

(4641) 
<4728) 

Speed 

1977 
1979 

2.7 
2.5 

2.8 
4.1 

2.6 
4.5 

2.9 
3.1 

(4652) 
(4762) 

Stimulantsl 

1977 
al979. 

5.6 
4.0 

6.0 
6.2 

9.0 

8.8 

5.7 
4.2 

(4640) 

(4735) 

Stimulants2 

al977 
al979 

3.2 
4.2 

9.0 
10.5 

b  9.8 
bl9.1 

6.4 
8.9 

(4648) 
(4754) 

Tranquillizersl 

1977 
1979 

6.3 
5.4 

8.9 
6.1 

10.5 
9.2 

9.3 
7.2 

(4649) 
(4748) 

Tranquillizers2 

al977 
al979 

2.1 
2.6 

5.5 
6.3 

7.0 
8.8 

5.6 

5.8 

(4648) 
(4756) 

LSD 

al977 
al979 

2.5 
4.3 

5.8 

8.7 

10.7 

14.8 

6.5 
6.7 

(4654) 
(4756) 

Other  hallucinogens                al977 
al979 

Cocaine                                    I977 

1979 

a  significant  diflFerence  (p<.001)  between 

1.1 
2.0 

2.7 
4.2 

I  grade  levels 

3.4 
4.0 

4.0 

5.7 

1 

8.0 
10.7 

3.9 
6.1 

6.9 
5.5 

4.2 
4.0 

(4663) 
(4771) 

(4652) 
(4767) 

b  significant  difference  (p<.001)  betweer 

I  years 

1  prescription 

2  nonprescription 
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DRUG  USE  BY  GRADE  AVERAGE 
(Per  cent  using  drugs  at  least  once  in  past  12  months) 


Type  of  drug 

Grade  average 

(in  per  cent) 

Total 

80-100 

67-79 

60-66 

Below  60 

(N) 

*Tobacxx) 

20.6 

32.1 

44.2 

52.6 

(4733) 

•Alcohol 

71.5 

76.9 

79.6 

81.6 

(4732) 

•Cannabis 

17.9 

28.6 

41.1 

53.2 

(4747) 

Glue 

3.3 

4.0 

4.6 

7.4 

(4734) 

Other  solvents 

4.5 

6.4 

6.6 

8.2 

(4728) 

•Barbituratesl 

8.8 

13.2 

14.8 

13.5 

(4741) 

•Barbiturates2 

2.8 

5.6 

8.6 

17.7 

(4754) 

•Heroin 

1.9 

1.9 

2.1 

6.2 

(4726) 

•Speed 

2.5 

2.9 

4.0 

9.6 

(4758) 

*Stimulantsl 

4.2 

5.5 

6.4 

10.6 

(4733) 

•Stimulants^ 

4.8 

9.6 

13.1 

23.3 

(4750) 

Tranquillisiersl 

6.7 

6.1 

7.7 

9.0 

(4744) 

•Tranquillizers2 

3.7 

5.3 

6.1 

14.8 

(4752) 

•LSD 

3.5 

6.6 

11.9 

22.9 

(4752) 

•Other  halluicinogens 

2.3 

4.0 

7.4 

13.7 

(4768) 

*Cocaine 

3.1 

4.7 

5.8 

11.0 

(4764) 

•  significant  difi^renoe  (p<.001)  between  grade  averages 

1  prescription 

2  nonprescription 
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The  House  met  2:02  p.m. 
Prayers. 

ESTIMATES 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  message  from  the  Honourable  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  signed  by  her  own  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Pauline  M.  McGibbon,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  transmits  estimates  of 
certain  sums  required  for  the  services  of  the 
province  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1981,  and  recommends  them  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  Toronto,  May  1,  1980. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 
NEW  AGENCY  POLICIES 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  table  today  for  the  informlation  of 
members  two  policies  which  will  shortly  be 
published  in  the  government's  Manual  of 
Administration.  These  policies  formalize  the 
various  measures  outlined  in  the  second  re- 
port of  the  agencies  review  committee, 
which  was  tabled  in  the  Legislature  on 
March  25,  1980,  by  my  colleague,  the  chair- 
mlan  of  the  committee,  the  Minister  without 
Portfolio  (Mr.  Pope). 

The  first  of  the  pohcies  sets  out  a  pro- 
cess to  be  followed  by  ministries  when 
establishing  ne*w  agencies.  It  provides  for 
Management  Board  of  Cabinet  and  daibinet 
review  and  approval  of  such  mlatters  as  the 
need  for  a  new  agency,  or  the  possibility  of 
modifying  an  existing  agency,  and  the  terms 
of  reference. 

Guidelines  are  also  included  that  will 
assist  in  the  development  of  necessary  legis- 
lation and  in  the  determination  of  the  num- 
ber of  members  to  be  appointed  to  the 
agency.  Other  measures  incorporated  into 
the  policy  include  bonflict  of  interest  guide- 
lines for  government  appointees.  The  second 
policy  reiterates  the  government's  intention 
to  develop  a  framework  and  process  to  assist 
ministers  to  undertake  the  required  sunset 
reviews  of  advisory  agencies. 

The  first  roimd  of  reviews  is  to  be  ccxm- 
pleted  by  March  1982,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  in  council  tabled  with  the  second 
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report.  The  policy  provides  that  an  appro- 
priate revietw  process  be  developed  by 
March  1981,  to  enable  ministers  to  Complete 
their  first  round  of  reviews  within  the  time 
limit  that  has  been  established. 


HOSPITAL  FIRE 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  asfked  by  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Timbrell)  to  inform  the  House  that  there 
was  a  major  fire  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospitial  in 
Hamilton  this  morning.  There  was  consider- 
able smoke  damage  and  it  became  necessary 
to  evacuate  the  hospital.  All  patients  and 
stafF  have  now  been  safely  moved  and  I 
understand  the  fire  has  been  brought  under 
control. 

The  Hamilton  area  hospital  emergency 
plan  was  activated  immediately  and  patients 
have  been  transferred  to  neighbouring  hos- 
pitals. The  Minister  of  Health  is  on  the 
scene  in  Hamilton  at  the  moment  and  will 
have  a  further  report  for  the  House  when 
he  returns. 

INCO  EMISSIONS 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  people  of  Ontario  and  the  honourable 
members  are  well  aware  of  my  commitment 
to  the  battle  against  acid  rain,  in  which 
Ontario  has  consistently  led  this  continent. 
Reduction  of  the  emissions  that  contribute 
to  acid  rain  is  one  of  my  major  objetetives, 
and  my  ministry  has  been  preparing  neces- 
sary measures  for  some  time. 

Todlay  I  wish  to  advise  the  members  of 
the  first  of  several  planned  steps  aimed  at 
reducing  acid  rain.  My  ministry  is  intro- 
ducing new  control  measures  that  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  volume  of  SOg  emis- 
sions from  the  smelting  operations  of  Inco 
Limited  at  Sudbury. 

The  prop>osed  control  order  limits  total 
emissions  from  the  Inco  smelter  complex  to 
an  average  of  2,500  short  tons  per  working 
day.  This  will  consist  of  a  combination  of 
stack  and  ground-level  emissions.  Ground- 
level  emissions  can  vary  from  50  to  200  tons 
on  a  given  day.  The  company  will  also  be 
required  to  have  in  place  the  facilities  neces- 
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sary  to  reduce  total  emissions,  both  stack 
and  ground-level,  to  1,950  short  tons  per 
working  day,  effective  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1982. 

In  addition,  and  of  great  Importance,  the 
order  further  requires  Inco  to  provide  my 
ministry,  by  the  end  of  1981,  with  an  assess- 
ment of  the  technical  options  necessary  to 
reduce  emissions  of  SOg  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible level.  Inco  officials  have  told  me  their 
concerns  that  any  reduction  in  the  emissions 
limit  below  the  daily  average  of  3,000  tons 
will  have  serious  effects  on  the  company's 
operations  and  drastically  curtail  its  ability 
to  increase  production.  The  second  stage, 
which  will  limit  total  emissions  to  an  aver- 
age of  1,950  tons  per  day,  is  considered  to 
be  a  lid  on  Inco's  production  capacity  and 
I  recogniz?e  this  as  a  serious  factor. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  impact  of  these 
restrictions  does  place  a  significant  burden 
on  Inco  Limited  and  potentially  upon  the 
economy  of  this  province.  The  proposed 
new  levels  would  not  permit  the  company 
to  expand  its  operations  beyond  the  existing 
moderate  level  of  world  demand.  These 
negative  economic  effects  could  be  offset  by 
technological  improvements. 

While  I  understand  the  severe  restraints 
that  are  being  placed  on  Inco,  I  fully  believe 
the  environmental  considerations  are  para- 
mount and  do  constitute  the  clearly  over- 
riding factor.  The  combined  orders  will 
provide  a  strong  incentive  to  Inco  to  apply 
its  considerable  resources  to  develop  the 
necessary  technology  to  reduce  emissions.  I 
believe  the  company  can,  should  and  will 
meet  this  challenge. 

I  must  emphasize  that  this  proposed  con- 
trol program  has  been  under  consideration 
and  in  preparation  by  my  ministry  for  some 
time  as  a  part  of  Ontario's  comprehensive 
acid-rain  program.  On  January  18,  I  dis- 
cussed our  action  plan  to  reduce  emissions 
throughout  Ontario  with  the  Honourable 
John  Eraser,  the  previous  federal  Minister 
of  the  Environment,  and  with  the  Honour- 
able Douglas  Costle,  the  administrator  of 
the  United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Our  discussions  centred  on  Inco 
Limited.  As  part  of  our  ongoing  co-operative 
efforts  on  acid  rain,  we  have  kept  officials 
of  Environment  Canada  advised  of  our  in- 
tentions concerning  Inco  and  other  emitters 
for  some  months  now. 
2:10  p.m. 

On  April  21  I  resumed  discussions  with 
the  new  federal  minister.  At  our  meeting  I 
outlined  our  proposed  control  program  to 
Mr.  Roberts,  At  the  same  time  I  stressed  to 


him  it  was  vital  that  the  federal  government 
tackle  head  on  the  American  inaction 
against  acid  rain.  With  his  hand  now 
strengthened  by  Ontario's  lead,  I  look  to 
my  federal  colleague  to  make  effective  use 
of  these  new  controls  on  Inco  in  his  efforts 
to  obtain  an  international  agreement. 

We  have  re-evaluated  the  1978  control 
program  based  on  the  proven  need  to  pro- 
vide greater  controls  on  SOg  emissions. 
Therefore,  we  are  proceeding  with  measures 
to  establish  a  drastically  lower  ceiling  on 
Inco  emissions.  As  soon  as  the  control  order 
takes  effect,  it  will  provide  for  further  sub- 
stantial reductions  by  the  end  of  1982. 

I  have  notffied  Inco  Limited  of  our  inten- 
tion to  issue  a  new  control  order  under  the 
Environmental  Protection  Act.  Consistent 
with  my  policy,  the  draft  control  order  will 
be  submitted  to  public  scrutiny  and  com- 
ment by  the  public.  Following  the  public 
meeting  we  will  prepare  a  notice  of  intent 
of  a  new  control  order  and  serve  this  on 
Inco.  The  act  then  provides  a  15-day  period 
during  which  the  company  may  appeal.  If 
there  is  no  apDeal.  I  would  anticipate  the 
order  to  take  effect  by  July  1  of  this  year. 

Here  are  the  other  major  thrusts  of  the  new 
control  order:  emissions  from  the  iron-ore 
recovery  plant  shall  not  exceed  an  average  of 
250  short  tons  per  working  day.  This  average 
will  be  computed  quarterly  over  a  12-month 
production  period. 

By  December  31,  1980,  the  company  shall 
submit  a  report  detailing  the  facilities  and  the 
implementation  schedule  necessary  to  limit 
SOr,  emissions  from  the  Copper  Cliff  smelter 
to  1,950  short  tons  per  working  day  averaged 
over  a  calendar  year.  These  facilities  are  to  be 
in  place  by  December  31,  1982.  The  report 
must  include  information  on  all  factors  in- 
volved, including  capital  investment,  operating 
costs,  a  feasibility  assessment  of  the  technical 
options,  and  an  analysis  of  the  environmental 
and  socio-economic  implications. 

The  control  order  continues  the  existing 
program  designed  to  bring  all  low-level  emis- 
sions from  the  company's  nickel  refinery  into 
compliance  with  provincial  standards  as  set 
out  in  the  Environmental  Protection  Act.  The 
company  must  complete  installation  of  the 
necessary  facilities  and  have  these  in  operation 
by  December  31,  1982. 

In  addition  to  these  major  requirements  in 
the  control  order,  we  are  also  issuing  a  pro- 
vincial officer's  requirement  under  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act.  This  directs  the 
company  to  conduct  s-tudies  and  to  report  its 
findings  by  December  1981  on  methods  neces- 
sary to  further  reduce  SOg  emissions  from  the 
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Copper  CifF  complex  to  the  lowest  levels  pos- 
sible. This  report  is  to  include  analysis  of  the 
economic  and  feasibility  factors  outlined  pre- 
viously. I  am  also  ordering  the  company  to 
report  on  the  various  processes  and  testing 
programs  that  it  has  undertaken  to  date  in 
its  efforts  to  reduce  emission  levels. 

Another  major  part  of  our  program  is  the 
establishment  of  an  Ontario-Canada  task  force 
to  investigate  all  air-pollution-abatement  tech- 
nical options  for  both  Inco  Limited  and 
Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  Limited  in  Sud- 
bury. The  working  committee  of  this  joint 
task  force  will  include  senior  representatives 
of  my  ministry,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Na- 
tural Resources  and  the  federal  departments  of 
the  Environment  and  of  Energy,  Mines  and 
Resources.  In  addition,  nongovernmental  rep- 
resentatives will  be  on  the  committee.  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  new  departure,  one  that  is 
a  continuation  of  my  program  to  include  the 
public  at  large  as  part  of  our  team  approach. 
Quebec,  which  chairs  the  federal-provincial 
control  strategies  group  on  acid  rain,  may  also 
nominate  a  member. 

This  task  force  wdll  examine  all  technical 
alternatives  for  furtlier  abatement,  including 
the  financial  impacts  of  abatement  on  the  Sud- 
bury smelting  companies,  the  cost-eflBcient 
mixes  of  abatement  technologies  to  achieve 
specific  emission  reductions,  and  comparison 
of  the  environmental  and  other  benefits  of 
abatement  and  control  measures. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  are  taking  a 
major  step  in  reducing  Inco's  emissions,  which 
have  already  decreased  under  government 
programs  by  more  than  40  per  cent  since 
1969.  The  proposed  program  will  result  in  a 
further  red*uction  of  46  per  cent. 

I  deeply  regret,  however,  that  there  has  not 
been  a  comparable  decrease  in  emissions  from 
the  nonf  errous  smelting  industry  in  the  United 
States,  which  accounts  for  2.8  million  tons  per 
year.  This  reflects  the  lack  of  action  in  the  US 
smelting  industry.  I  am  similarly  concerned 
by  the  lack  of  progress  in  establishing  control 
standards  on  US  power  generating  plants, 
which  account  for  18.6  million  tons  per  year 
compared  with  one  half  million  tons  per  year 
generated  by  Ontario  coal-fired  plants.  I  find 
this  record  unacceptable. 

I  have  said  before  in  this  assembly,  and  I 
believe  it  should  be  repeated  at  this  time, 
that  the  long-range  transport  of  pollutants  is 
an  international  problem  for  which  all  juris- 
dictions share  some  responsibility.  Both 
Canadian  and  US  sources  must  be  controlled 
if  Ontario's  threatened  areas  are  to  be  pro- 
tected. Ontario  is  prepared  to  enforce  neces- 
sary controls  in  concert  with  control  measures 


in  other  jurisdictions.  As  I  have  said,  we  are 
prepared  to  act  singly  and  in  advance  of 
other  jurisdictions,  but  Ontario  cannot  act 
alone  and  solve  Ontario's  acid-rain  problems. 

Ontario  will  continue  to  set  an  example 
and  to  lead  in  responding  to  the  threat  of 
acid  rain,  but  we  now  expect  a  positive 
response  from  our  US  neighbours;  in  fact,  we 
must  have  this  response.  Without  it,  we  are 
going  to  lose  the  fight  against  acid  rain.  The 
onus  for  stimulating  US  response  clearly 
rests  with  my  colleague,  the  federal  Minister 
of  the  Environment,  and  I  look  forward  to 
his  progress  in  his  negotiations  with  Washing- 
ton. 

Ontario's  action  program  is  well  under  way 
and  our  fight  against  acid  rain  goes  on  each 
day.  Given  support  and  action  from  those 
who  also  have  a  great  deal  at  stake,  I  know 
that  we  in  Ontario  will  save  our  lands,  our 
rivers  and  our  lakes  for  the  future. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order:  In  regard  to  governing  by  headline 
such  as  we  have  just  heard,  section  26(c)  of 
the  standing  orders  says,  "After  any  policy 
statement  the  minister  shall  table  a  com- 
pendium of  background  information."  I  won- 
der if  there  is  such  a  background  of  informa- 
tion available  in  regard  to  this  statement, 
including  the  poll  taken  by  Decima  Research 
Limited  last  year,  to  the  tune  of  $56,000, 
entitled  Attitudes  Towards  Environmental 
Matters.  Is  there  a  compendium  of  informa- 
tion? Will  that  and  the  poll  be  tabled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

AID  TO  CHRYSLER 

"Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Spedcer,  on  a  point  of 
privilege:  I  was  going  to  wait  until  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Gross- 
man) was  here,  hoping  that  he  would  be 
here,  but  since  he  is  not,  I  want  to  raise  it 
before  question  period  starts. 

Over  the  last  couple  of  months,  our  party 
has  been  asking  a  series  of  questions  on  aid 
to  Chrysler  Corporation,  and  we  have  re- 
ceived vague  answers,  to  say  the  least,  from 
the  government.  Yet  yesterday  and  the  day 
before  there  were  all  sorts  of  statements  that 
were  made  by  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  to  the  press,  giving  specific  answers 
to  specific  questions. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  Speaker  if, 
when  the  Legislature  is  in  session,  it  would 
not  make  more  sense  for  the  government  to 
answer  questions  in  the  House  and  report 
to  members  of  the  Legislature  rather  than 
giving  statements  through  the  press?  There 
are  five  members  here  from  Essex  county. 
There  are  125  members  who  are  concerned 
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about  what's  going  on  in  the  automobile 
industry  and  those  questions  should  be 
answered  in  the  House,  not  by  statements 
outside  the  House  just  to  the  press. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  not  aw^re  of  the  state- 
ments to  which  the  honourable  member 
refers  and  I  would  like  to  hear  what  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  has  to 
say  in  response  to  your  alleged  point  of 
privilege. 

2:20  p.m. 

USE  OF  FIREARMS  BY  POLICE 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  regret  the  absence  of 
the  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  McMurtry),  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  feel  my  point  of  personal  priv- 
ilege must  be  raised  as  early  as  possible  in 
these  proceedings. 

On  April  29  of  this  year  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  addressed  a  question 
to  the  Solicitor  General  in  which  he  said: 
"Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
suspebt  in  the  case  last  fall  Was  involved  in 
a  case  concerning  property  damage  and  the 
suspect  in  this  particular  case,  Luc  Savard, 
was  involved  in  a  domestic  dispute,  would 
the  Solicitor  General  make  it  very  clear  to 
the  authorities  in  Quebec  thlat  we  in  this 
province  do  not  think  that  suspects  in  such 
cases  should  be  shot  at  with  firearms  .  .  ." 
I  will  leave  the  rest  out. 

The  response  of  the  Solicitor  General  was: 
"Mr.  Speaker,  when  it  comes  to  the  involve- 
ment of  the  i>oiice  in  domestic  disputes,  I 
think  the  member  for  St.  George  might  have 
a  different  viefw  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
police  should  get  involved." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  deplored  violence 
wherever  I  have  seen  it,  whether  in  the 
hockey  arenia,  on  the  highway  or  in  the 
home.  I  have  never,  in  any  of  those  cases, 
advocated  the  use  of  firearms  and  if  the 
Solicitor  General  was  speaking  lightly  on 
this  occasion,  I  deplore  his  levity. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

INCO  EMISSIONS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  question  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  with  regard  to 
the  statement  he  has  made  on  Inco. 

Would  the  minister  not  lagree  that  his 
statement,  in  fact,  has  declared  that  Inco 
can  continue  at  the  level  of  emission  that 
is  at  present  going  on  there— not  the  present 
allowable  limit  of  3,600  but  the  present  level 
that  is  going  on  day  to  day?  Basically,  the 
minister  is  slaying  there  need  be  no  change 
in  that  for  the  next  couple  of  years  and  that 


by  1982  it  s'hould  be  reduced  to  1,950  tons 
as  the  allowable  limit. 

How  does  he  reconcile  that  with  the  fact 
that  five  years  ago  Inco  offered  his  ministry 
a  plan  to  reduce  emissions  to  1,500  tons 
per  day  at  !a  proposed  cost  then  of  $300 
million?  How  does  he  reconcile  the  alleged 
strength  of  today's  statement  with  the  fact 
that  five  years  ago  his  ministry  was  offered 
a  plan  by  Inco  to  reduce  much  lower  than 
the  level  the  minister  himself  is  now  asking 
for  by  the  end  df  1982? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
several  things  should  be  made  known  on 
this.  First  of  all,  that  offer  was  never  made 
to  the  ministry.  It  was  alleged  to  have  been 
made  but  wasn't.  More  particularly,  if  we 
are  going  to  reach  the  1,950- ton  level  by 
1982,  it  will  require  very  positive  action, 
starting  right  no^. 

The  technology  to  reach  thJat  level  has 
not  been  proved  commercially.  Therefore, 
the  study  that  will  be  required  for  this  year 
will  outline  all  of  those  complications,  those 
implications  of  applying  new  technology,  but 
whether  that  technology  exists  or  not,  they 
must  come  to  those  levels  in  1982.  I  am 
sure  the  company  can  meet  that  challenge 
one  way  or  the  other.  To  reach  that  level 
requires  action  this  month  by  that  company 
to  reach  the  levd  we  are  proposing.  No  in- 
action is  possible  for  the  company  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Since  the  present  levels  of 
emission  are  no  greater  for  the  next  two  years 
than  the  limit  proposed  by  the  minister,  there 
is  obviously  going  to  be  no  change.  Since 
the  minister  says  there  was  no  such  plan 
in  1975,  with  your  indulgence  I  will  read 
just  three  lines  from  the  select  committee  re- 
port on  this  matter: 

"In  1975  Inco  developed  and  discussed 
with  ministry  officials  a  plan  to  reduce 
sulphur  dioxide  emissions  to  1,500  tons  per 
day  by  December  1979  at  a  cost  of  about 
$300  million.  Ministry  officials  decided  at 
tihat  time  to  leave  Inco  with  a  750-ton-a-day 
target  and  not  accept  that  particular  offer  of 
the  company."  That  is  from  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

I  simply  ask  the  minister  again  if  what  the 
minister  has  now  done  is  bring  in  a  level 
somewhat  higher  than  that  Which  Inco  itselF 
offered  five  years  ago.  Furthermore,  may  I 
ask  whether,  if  Inco  appeals  this  order,  the 
appeal  will  be  heard  in  public  and  not  just 
in  a  co2y  meeting  with  ministry  officials? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess 
the    Leader    of    the    Opposition    just    plain 
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doesn't  understand  what  an  appeal  process  is. 
There  is  never  an  in-closet,  if  you  will,  appeal 
process.  It  is  before  the  Environmental 
Appeal  Board  with  their  recommendations 
made  public.  Nothing  could  be  more  formal 
or  more  open  than  that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'm  talking  about  the  hear- 
ing, not  the  recommendation.  I'm  talking 
about  the  hearing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  am  talking  about  the 
hearing.  It  will  be  pubhc. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  won't  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  said  it  would  be  pub- 
lic. That  is  exactly  what  I  said  and  if  the 
honourable  member  would  just  stop  talking 
long  enough  to  listen  he  would  have  heard 
that  point.  Every  appeal  to  the  Environmental 
Appeal  Board  is  in  public  and  their  recom- 
mendations are  made  public.  Nothing  could 
be  clearer  than  that. 

The  honourable  member  says  there  will  be 
no  reductions.  Let  me  read  the  levels  for 
him.  The  levels  in  January  were  2,584  tons 
per  day;  in  February,  2,623,  and  in  March, 
2,523.  If  one  superimposes  those  levels  on  a 
company  that  was  hoping  to  increase  its 
production  significantly  in  these  coming 
months,  something  which  is  also  very  im- 
portant to  this  province,  then  I  tell  the  hon- 
ourable member  that  is  a  real  restriction.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  about  that  part,  it  is 
absolutely  incorrect.  That  is  a  very  stringent 
requirement  of  that  company  and  it  has  a 
rather  long-term  eflFect.  We  should  not  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  these  controls 
today. 

The  last  point  I  would  make  is  that  the 
oflFer  talked  about  in  1975  was  firmly  re- 
jected by  the  company.  It  was  never  accept- 
ed as  part  of  their  program  because  it  was 
based  on  a  technology  which  had  not  been 
proved. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
question:  Today  we  checked  with  Environ- 
ment Canada  and  by  use  of  a  pyrrhotite  re- 
jection, flash  smelting  and  byproduct  sul- 
phuric acid  plant,  Inco  could  reduce  its 
emissions  to  1,000  tons  a  day  by  the  end  of 
1985. 

Is  the  minister  prepared  to  contact  En- 
vironment Canada,  obtain  those  documents, 
present  them  to  the  House  and  give  an 
analysis  from  his  staff  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Environment  Canada  studies  are  factual? 
Would  that  then  necessitate  the  type  of  study 
he  is  indicating  in  the  rest  of  his  document? 
Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Exactly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  reread  very  briefly:  "The  work- 
ing committee  of  this  joint  task  force  will 
include  senior  representatives  from  my  min- 


istry, the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  federal  departments  of  En- 
vironment and  of  Energy,  Mines  and 
Resources."  That  is  a  public  task  force  which 
v/ill  hold  hearings  to  understand  once  and 
for  all— and  I  think  this  is  very  important, 
Mr.  Speaker— understand  and  put  to  the 
world  at  large  all  the  various  studies,  all  of 
these  various  facts  so  that  we  will  then  not 
engage  in  competing,  one  study  versus  an- 
other, one  proposal  versus  another. 
2:30  p.m. 

We  will  have  a  very  independent  board  in- 
cluding federal  government  representatives 
from  a  jurisdiction  outside  Ontario,  with  pub- 
lic people  on  that  board,  to  come  to  a  final 
conclusion  of  what  is  possible.  I  welcome  the 
member's  participation  in  that  process. 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  the  min- 
ister say  this  is  going  to  strengthen  Mr. 
Roberts's  hands  with  Washington?  Does  he 
suppose  that  Washington  is  not  aware  of  the 
Environment  Canada  study  that  shows  oflF- 
the-shelf  technology  is  now  available  to  re- 
duce the  tonnage  to  1,000  tons  per  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
proved  commercial  system  yet  in  operation— 
that's  point  one.  Second,  while  Ontario  is 
reducing  its  emissions,  one  after  another  in  the 
United  States  they  are  increasing  their  emis- 
sions. They  are  going  up  while  we  are  coming 
down.  They  must  follow  our  lead. 

SEATON  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Minister  of  Housing  the  other  day  I 
directed  a  question,  I  guess  to  the  Minister 
of  Energy  (Mr.  Welch),  on  the  matter  of 
Seaton.  Since  the  Minister  of  Housing  is  here, 
perhaps  he  might  care  to  answer  the  question 
today. 

Basically,  the  question  concerned  the  min- 
ister's statement  on  March  24  that  he  was 
delaying  the  construction  of  Seaton  because 
of  prevailing  economic  conditions,  describing 
his  decision  as  "knowing  when  to  cut  your 
losses  and  not  being  foolish  enough  to  extend 
them."  Could  the  minister  explain  why  the 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Housing  has  told 
Durham  regional  council  that  housing  con- 
struction was  merely  delayed  by  two  years 
and  will  start  in  1984? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if 
one  reads  the  article  in  the  Toronto  Star  of 
Saturday,  it  clearly  indicated  that  the  assistant 
deputy  minister,  who  is  also  the  chief  execu- 
tive ofiBcer  for  the  Ontario  Land  Corporation, 
answered  clearly  that  we  were  looking  at  a 
five-year  cycle  to  put  it  back  on  stream.  The 
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five-year  cycle  they  were  working  on  would 
bring  it  into  about  1984.  There  was  no  indi- 
cation by  the  assistant  deputy  minister  that 
we  would  commence  construction  in  1984. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Perhaps  the  minister  would 
care  to  write  to  the  Toronto  Star  and  com- 
plain about  the  article.  The  article  itself  says, 
"Target  date  for  start  of  its  construction  is 
now  1984,  Robert  McDonald,  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister  of  Housing,  told  Durham  planning 
committee  this  week."  Unless  he  wishes  to 
correct  the  record,  I  have  to  assume  that's 
what  the  assistant  deputy  minister  said. 
Therefore,  what  I  would  like  to  know  is  how 
much  money  is  the  government  or  any  agency 
of  the  government  spending  on  the  North 
Pickering/ Seaton  project  this  year  in  addi- 
tion to  the  money  it  has  already  spent,  and 
what  is  that  money  being  spent  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  aU, 
I  don't  take  the  Toronto  Star  as  being  the 
record  of  this  House  nor  of  statements  by  the 
government.  They  can  quote  as  they  wish; 
I  am  not  going  to  find  fault  with  them.  That 
is  the  reporter's  responsibility,  to  print  what- 
ever he  or  she  believes  he  or  she  has  been 
told. 

The  fact  is  we  are  very  clear  that  1984  was 
a  possibility  date.  When  the  assistant  deputy 
minister  was  asked  if  it  could  come  on  stream 
in  an  earlier  period,  he  said  it  would  be  a  five- 
year  cycle,  which  brings  it  to  about  1984.  It 
is  not  the  intention  of  this  government  or 
this  ministry  to  commence  the  project  in 
1984.  I  think  I  made  that  very  clear  in  this 
House  back  on  March  24  when  I  made  the 
statement  to  this  House.  We  indicated  too  at 
that  time  that  our  costs  over  the  next  short 
period,  in  continuing  to  process  the  amend- 
ments to  the  oflBcial  plan  to  accommodate  the 
Seaton  community  sometimes  in  the  future, 
will  likely  run  us  in  the  current  year  about 
^400,000. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  seem  to  be 
having  some  difficulty  (with  the  English  lan- 
guage today.  First  the  minister  says  he  will 
and  then  he  won't.  What  is  that  start  date, 
if  there  is  a  start  date,  for  the  Seaton 
project?  Does  he  have  one?  Will  he  continue 
with  that  project,  and  if  he  is  going  to  con- 
tinue, when? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
I  made  it  very  clear  on  Miaroh  24  that  we 
did  not  have  a  commencement  date.  We 
indicated  very  clearly  it  was  being  put  on 
the  back  burner;  we  were  not  commencing 
it  because  of  economic  conditions  and 
market  conditions. 

I  am  certainly  not  going  to  stand  here 
in  the  year  1980  and  try  to  predict  what  the 


market  conditions  will  be  in  1983,  1984, 
1985  or  1986.  When  conditions  tium  around 
—and  I  said  that  very  blearly  in  the  state- 
ment of  March  24— 'when  economic  condi- 
tions change  and  the  market  warrants  the 
type  of  construction,  we  will  then  try  to 
commence  it. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  be  working  with 
the  region  and  the  lodal  government  in  try- 
ing to  put  the  official  plan  in  place  to 
accommodate  a  Seaton  if  and  when  it  is 
built. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Might  I  ask  the  minister  to  re- 
spond to  my  other  question  about  how  much 
money  is  being  spent  on  Seaton  this  year 
and  w^hat  it  is  ibeing  spent  for?  Might  I  also 
ask  him  Whether  he  is  not  somewhat 
alarmed,  after  he  tells  this  House  that  we're 
not  going  ahead  with  Seaton,  and  in  view 
of  a  consultant's  report  indicating  that  the 
region  of  Durham  has  enough  serviced  resi- 
dential land  apart  from  Seaton  for  the  next 
14  years  and  serviced  industrial  land  for  the 
next  50  years,  that  his  bureaucrats  seem 
determined  to  push  this  thing  forward  and 
to  proceed,  mentioning  target  dates  to  tlie 
region  and  to  tihe  press?  Is  he  going  to  do 
something  about  that  to  make  it  perfectly 
cleiar  that  we're  not  going  to  waste  any  more 
money  than  has  already  been  lost  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  make 
it  very  clear:  My  statement  of  Miaroh  24  was 
that  of  this  ministry  and  the  government, 
and  clearly  indicated  the  position.  I  do  not 
take,  las  I  said  earlier  today,  the  Star  report 
as  being  the  position  of  the  government.  Mr. 
McDonald  reports  through  this  ministry  to 
this  House,  that's  correct.  Mr.  McDonald 
had  discussions  with  them  and  very  clearly 
indicated  in  a  positive  way.  To  the  question, 
"What  is  the  earliest  date  that  Seaton  could 
possibly  come  on  stream?"  he  said,  "The 
earliest  date  is  1984." 

That  is  not  to  indicate  that  was  the 
government's  intention.  I  think  the  question 
asked  and  the  answer  given  are  very  ex- 
plicit. Frankly,  I  have  said  that  the  project 
will  come  on  stream  when  the  economic 
conditions  in  this  area  justify  that  kind  of 
advancement  in  the  Pickering  project. 

I  indicated  earlier  in  my  answer  that  our 
expenditures  this  year  will  be  in  the  range 
of  about  $400,000  on  legal  fees  and  other 
things  required  in  bringing  forward  the 
official  planned  amendments  to  (accommodate 
Seaton's  development. 
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AID  TO  CHRYSLER 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
relating  to  the  future  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry and  the  negotiations  with  Chrysler 
Canada  Limited.  Will  the  minister  sfay,  now 
that  Chrysler  Canada  has  announced  it  will 
have  no  V-6  engine  production  in  Windsor, 
what  steps  the  government  is  taking  to  en- 
sure that  Chrysler's  new  operations  in 
Canada  will  give  us  a  fair  share  of  manu- 
facturing jobs  in  the  parts  sector  as  -well  as 
assen^bly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grosanan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
only  slay  at  this  time  that  we're  doing  a 
great  deal,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
we  haven't  been  able  to  strike  a  deal  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that,  with  the  pulling-out  of  the 
engine  plant  in  Windsor,  not  only  are  4,000 
or  5,000  potential  jobs  threatened  but 
Chrysler  is  only  going  to  have  a  small  trim 
operation  and  a  spring  plant  in  Canada  and 
no  other  production  of  i>arts  at  all,  can  the 
minister  say  whether  Ontario  has  been  try- 
ing to  get  some  other  enc^ne  plant  such  as 
a  four-cylinder  engine  plant  from  Chrysler 
here  in  Canada,  or  is  the  minister  simply 
going  to  allow  the  production  of  parts  by 
Chrysler  Canada  to  come  to  a  virtual  end 
in  this  country,  leaving  only  an  assembly- 
line  operation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  want  to  assure  the 
leader  of  the  third  party  that  these  negotia- 
tions have  been  carrying  on  well  into  the 
night  and  early  morning,  as  late  as  2.30  a.m. 
today.  Those  negotiations  include  all  the 
items  we've  discussed  in  this  House  for  very 
many  months. 

With  regard  to  the  engine  plant,  may  I 
say  with  respect  that  any  understanding, 
here  or  elsewhere,  that  eflFectively  the  closure 
of  that  engine  plant  was  related  directly  to 
the  negotiations  that  are  going  on,  is  not 
accurate.  The  decision  to  close  that  engine 
plant  was  not  a  decision  made  as  a  function 
of  the  ne<;otiations  that  are  carrying  on  now. 
It  wasn't  on  the  table  in  a  serious  way  at 
the  serious  stages  of  this  negotiation. 

Chrysler,  in  closing  that  engine  plant,  is 
trying  to  address  its  short-term  cash  prob- 
lems. In  order  to  keep  that  plant,  which  is 
currently  employing  350  people,  as  part  of 
their  system,  would  mean  they  would  be 
retooling  it  for  the  next  two  years,  laying 
out  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  retool  it  for  production  in  1983. 


Chrysler  Corporation,  as  a  result  of  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  Chrysler  Loan 
Guarantee  Board,  has  a  problem  with  cash 
flow  over  the  next  couple  of  years.  There- 
fore, they  took  the  decision  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  spend  $200  million,  $300  mil- 
lion or  $400  million  to  retool  that  plant 
over  the  next  few  years  because  they  didn't 
have  the  cash  available.  They  took  the  de- 
cision not  to  worry  about  the  engines  now, 
but  to  worry  about  engines  if  they  were  in 
business  in  1983,  and  buy  them.  The  deci- 
sion they  made  was  essentially  related  to 
their  current  cash  jxjsition. 
2:40  p.m. 

The  only  extent  to  which  that  can  be  tied 
to  our  current  negotiations  is  if  someone 
were  to  suggest  seriously  that  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada  should  pay  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  upfront 
grants  to  alter  that  decision.  Quite  frankly, 
that  is  not  something  I  think  this  assembly 
would  suggest  this  government  should  do. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  minister's 
negotiations,  is  he  asking  for  a  guarantee  of 
so  many  employees,  or  is  he  asking  for  a 
guarantee  of  a  percentage  of  the  total  em- 
ployee hours  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  ask  for 
the  second  type  of  guarantee  since  no  one 
knows  how  many  cars  they  are  going  to 
sell?  If  there  were  so  many  cars  sold,  at 
least  we  would  have  the  percentage  we 
should  have  under  the  auto  pact. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  interest  of  this  gov- 
ernment is  in  making  available  a  certain 
amount  of  money  in  exchange  for  a  certain 
number  of  jobs.  As  I  stated  in  this  House 
before,  and  I  think  the  member's  party  and 
the  Neu'  Democratic  Party  has  it  stated  in 
this  House  too,  it  has  to  be  a  certain  number 
of  iobs. 

When  we  get  into  a  situation  in  which  we 
are  supporting  a  company  in  the  large  way  we 
are  considering  supporting  it,  and  the  com- 
pany has  the  still  uncertain  future  we  are 
talking  about,  we  do  not  have  the  sort  of 
guarantees  to  fall  back  on  that  we  have  when 
we  are  dealing  with  other  automobile  manu- 
facturers. Therefore,  it  is  our  position  that 
everything  that  is  done  must  relate  to  cold, 
hard  fob  figures.  That's  where  we  are  right  now. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister  whether  he  realizes  that  by 
retooling  the  van  plant  and  closing  down  the 
engine  plant,  if  the  parent  corporation  does 
go  bankrupt  in  the  next  few  years,  we  will  be 
left  with  assembly  operations  in  Ontario  that 
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will  mean  nothing.  Whereas  if  the  engine 
plant  is  retooled  and  the  parent  corporation 
goes  bankrupt,  we  wiU  be  left  with  an  engine 
plant  that  is  viable,  one  that  will  produce 
engines  and  continue  to  provide  jobs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
we  are  aware  of  that.  The  question  becomes 
one  of  what  this  government  ought  to  do  to 
ensure  that  engine  plant  stays  open. 

I  have  indicated  the  sole  thing  we  can  do 
with  a  company  whose  urgent  problem  is  a 
current  cash  flow  is  to  give  them  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  of  upfront  grants  to  make 
the  decision  to  leave  that  engine  plant  open 
a  viable  one.  I  do  not  think  we  should  neglect 
"the  fact  that  the  Chrysler  corporation  is  de- 
ciding that  it  need  not  worry  about  having 
engines  in  1983  if  it  does  not  get  through 
the  next  short  period  of  time.  Therefore,  its 
major  concern  is  its  cash-flow  position  over 
the  next  period  of  time. 

I  say  to  the  member  I  am  distressed  at  the 
loss  of  that  engine  plant.  It  will  have  the 
consequences  the  member  refers  to.  All  that 
reinforces  the  fact  that  we  must  get  the  kind 
of  job  guarantees  I  am  insisting  upon  before 
we  consider  participation  in  this  operation. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister  whether  officials  of  his  minis- 
try have  checked  out  the  situation  to  see  if 
this  decision  not  to  retool  the  engine  plant, 
made  in  the  United  States  by  the  parent  com- 
pany of  Chrysler  Canada,  is  in  any  way  a 
contravention  of  the  auto  pact.  If  it  is,  what 
action  does  the  minister  plan  to  take  on  this 
matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Two  things,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: First,  the  member  raises  a  point  that  has 
been  forgotten  in  some  of  these  discussions. 
That  is,  presuming  that  Chrysler  Corporation, 
the  parent  company,  does  survive  by  virtue  of 
its  arrangements  with  the  loan  board',  and 
presuming  it  would  still  want  to  serve  the 
Canadian  market— Which  is  a  very  important 
and  strong  market  for  the  company— it  would 
have  to  continue  to  provide  employment  here 
pursuant  to  the  auto  pact  requirements. 

I  have  had  no  indication  from  Ottawa  that 
there  is  any  intention  to  relieve  Chrysler  of 
its  auto  pact  requirements.  So  when  we  talk 
about  the  net  new  jobs  to  be  gained  by  the 
participation  of  this  government  and  the 
federal  government,  we  must  look  at  the 
numbers  of  jobs  that  are  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  jobs  that  the  auto  pact  would  re- 
quire be  in  there  if  Chrysler  is  to  continue  in 
any  form  whafaoever. 

Second,  the  company  could  not  close  that 
operation  unless  it  was  in  comphance  with  the 


auto  pact.  Having  raised  that  question  with 
Ottawa,  I  am  informed  by  Ottawa  that  the 
company  still  is  complying  with  the  pact. 

I  should  also  indicate  to  the  honourable 
member  that  I  have  just  retinned  from  giving 
a  speech  to  the  Automotive  Parts  Manufac- 
turers Association,  where  I  indicated  quite 
firmly  and  publicly  that  this  government  in- 
sists the  figures  that  traditionally  have  been 
held  confidential  between  the  car  companies 
and  the  federal  government  regarding  com- 
pliance with  the  auto  pact  should  now  be 
made  public  so  that  this  government,  this 
assembly  and  the  people  of  Ontario  can 
asses  for  themselves  the  terms  of  compliance 
of  the  Big  Three  with  the  auto  pact. 

ASBESTOS  HAZARDS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  new 
question,  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  arising 
out  of  the  list  of  bompanies  that  was  tabled 
in  the  Legislature  last  week,  companies 
where  workers  have  sufiered  occupational 
disease  because  of  exposure  to  asbestos.  Can 
the  minister  tell  me  why,  when  workers  in 
more  than  80  companies  iacross  the  province 
have  suffered  from  asbestos  exposure  and 
have  had  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
claims  arising  therefrom,  his  ministry  is  still 
establishing  a  registry  for  workers  at  only 
one  company,  namely  Johns-Manville  Canada 
Incorporated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  member  recalls  that  I  asked  my  staff  to 
look  into  the  possibility  and  value  of  a 
nominal  roll  in  any  other  industry.  I  might 
tell  him,  and  I  am  sure  he  knows  very  well, 
that  all  workers  who  are  exposed  to  asbestos 
regularly  attend  the  chest  survey  and  pul- 
monary function  testing  routine  either  on  a 
biannual  or  annual  basis.  So  workers  who 
are  exposed  to  asbestos  do  attend  an  X-ray 
checkup  unit,  and  that  involves  an  X-ray 
and  pulmonary  function  testing  on  an  annual 
or  bi-annual  basis.  They  are  being  followed 
now. 

What  the  memlber  is  talking  albout  in  a 
nominal  roll  is  going  back  to  some  date  in 
the  past  and  gfathering  a  list  from  the  past. 
I  am  telling  him  that  I  have  asked  the  staff 
to  look  into  that  to  see  if  it  is  feasible  and 
if  it  would  Accomplish  anything  that  we  all 
want  to  accomplish.  It  is  being  looked  into. 

'Mr.  Cassidy:  Can  the  minister  explain 
why  he  says  his  ministry  now  is  looking  into 
the  possibility  oif  etablishing  a  registry  and 
tracing  Workers  who  have  been  exposed  to 
asbestos  when  almost  three  years  ago  'his 
predecessor  stated  in  a  letter  to  somebody 
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in  the  Canadian  Chemical  Workers  Union  at 
Johns-Manville  that  the  occupational  health 
branch  of  the  ministry  "will  develop  an 
asbestos  register  on  current  and  former 
workers,"  clelarly  indicating  that  the  registry 
would  cover  workers  who  have  been  ex- 
posed across  the  province  and  not  just  at 
one  company? 

Will  the  minister  undertake  now  to  imple- 
ment the  promise  that  was  m«ade  by  his 
predecessor  almost  three  years  ago  and  have 
a  registry  for  tracing  workers  who  hiave  been 
exposed  to  asbestos  from  any  tompany, 
rather  than  just  the  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  do  not  want  to  commit 
myself  to  something  I  have  not  reviewed  yet. 
It  may  ibe  that  someone  else  has  said  some- 
tliing,  but  what  I  am  saying  to  the  member 
is  that  I  have  asked  staff  to  look  into  it 
and  give  me  some  advice  on  it.  I  think  that 
is  the  only  rational  way  I  can  approach  it. 
I  am  not  trying  to  be  obstructionist.  I  am 
simply  trying  to  l>e  logical. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Mr.  Sj>eaker,  since  there  is 
a  great  concern  about  the  exi>osure  limits  of 
asbestos,  and  since  there  is  now  no  legal 
limit  to  asbestos,  -when  can  we  have  that  list 
of  hazardous  substances  which  was  supposed 
to  accompany  Bill  70  last  fall? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  mem- 
ber knows,  at  the  estimates  last  year  we 
tabled  our  targets  in  terms  of  substances  on 
an  annual  basis  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  As  I  am  sure  he  also  knows,  we  have 
already  gazetted  certain  substances,  one  of 
which  is  asbestos,  and  we  now  are  in  the 
process  of  considering  a  change  in  the  occu- 
pational standard  for  asbestos. 

I  might  tell  the  member  it  is  clear  that 
it  is  not  an  easy  problem.  As  he  knows,  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  made  recommendations  in  1975 
and  1976  that  still  have  not  resulted  in 
change.  So  it  is  not  Ian  easy  problem,  and 
w©  are  not  a  province  that  is  behind  any- 
body else  in  North  America  in  this  matter. 
We  are  reviewing  it  now  with  a  view  to  a 
change. 

2:50  p.m. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  seems  the  minister  is  telling 
the  House  that  a  promise  made  by  a  former 
minister  is  no  longer  a  promise  when  that 
minister  is  moved  to  another  ministry.  Un- 
der the  Conservatives  of  this  province,  a 
promise  is  not  a  promise  if  there  is  a  change 
of  ministry.  It  is  a  way  of  evading  promises 
made  in  the  past. 

Is  that  what  the  minister  is  saying,  or  will 
he  now  undertake  to  implement  the  promise 


made  by  his  predecessor  and  start  an  eflFec- 
tive  program  of  tracing  workers  who  have 
been  exposed  to  asbestos  in  every  work  place 
in  Ontario,  rather  than  doing  it  in  just  one 
or  two  companies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  have  already  indicated 
many  of  the  measures  that  are  already  under 
way.  I  might  also  indicate  that  there  already 
is  a  roll  for  some  1,000  insulation  workers. 
As  the  honourable  member  knows,  we  also 
have  a  roll  for  some  miners  up  north.  I  have 
asked  the  staff  to  look  into  whether  it  is 
feasible  to  do  anything  else  in  any  other 
area. 

SALE  OF  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an 
interim  response  to  the  question  of  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  (Mr.  Cassidy) 
on  April  25  regarding  the  merger  of  Gage 
Pulilishing  Limited  and  Macmillan  Company 
of  Canada  Limited,  an  operating  division  of 
Maclean-Hunter  Limited. 

I  share  the  member's  view  that  the  pub- 
lij>hing  program  of  Macmillan  of  Canada  has 
been  important  to  Canadians  and  that  the 
effects  of  the  announced  merger  on  that  pub- 
li5^hing  activity  need  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood. 

Earher  this  week  I  met  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  Writers  Union  of  Canada  and 
the  Association  of  Canadian  Publishers  to 
discuss  the  questions  they  have  raised  con- 
cerning the  merger.  This  morning  I  met  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Maclean-Hunter  board 
of  directors  and  the  president  of  MacmiUan. 
I  have  also  contacted  both  the  federal  Minis- 
ter of  Industry,  Trade  and  Comerce,  Mr. 
Herb  Gray,  and  the  Minister  of  Communica- 
tions, Mr.  Francis  Fox,  concerning  this  trans- 
action. I  have  arranged  to  meet  with  the 
president  of  Gage  next  week. 

I  have  been  told  that  Ron  Besse  of  Gage 
has  called  a  press  conference  for  tomorrow, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  shed  new  and 
additional  light  on  Gage's  plan  for  Macmillan. 
Once  these  meetings  are  completed,  and 
after  the  Foreign  Investment  Review  Agency 
has  indicated  whether  there  is  any  reason 
for  it  to  be  involved  in  reviewing  this  trans- 
action, I  will  provide  a  fuU  and  further 
response  to  the  member's  question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  minis- 
ter assure  the  House  that,  should  the  govern- 
ment not  be  satisfied  that  Macmillan's  dis- 
tinguished trade  pubHshing  activities  will 
be  maintained  under  the  proposed  new 
owners,  the  government  will  be  prepared  to 
participate  if  there  is  another  bidder  who  is 
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prepared  to  maintain  Macmillan's  trade  pub- 
lishing activities? 

Specifically,  will  the  minister  assure  the 
House  that,  if  the  offer  by  Fitzhenry  and 
Whiteside  Limited  is  renewed  and  it  is 
prepared,  as  it  indicated  earlier,  to  carry  on 
Macmillan's  distinguished  activities,  Ontario 
will  be  prepared  to  share  in  the  financing  if 
that  participation  is  necessary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  can  only  answer  that 
in  a  general  way.  We  are  as  concerned  as 
anyone  that  there  be  a  strong  publishing  in- 
dustry in  Canada.  However,  I  would  not 
like  to  respond  more  specifically  to  any  ques- 
tions at  this  moment,  because  there  are  a 
whole  range  of  possibilities  under  considera- 
tion. I  wish  to  hold  that  reply  until  perhaps 
next  week  or  the  week  after  to  look  at  more 
facts. 

LICENSING  OF  PRIVATE 
CAMPGROUNDS 

Mr.  Eakins:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  for 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism:  Is  the 
minister  aware  of  the  confusion  that  now 
exists  for  both  municipalities  and  camp 
grounds  as  a  result  of  his  announcement  one 
year  ago  regarding  the  wdthdrawal  of  his 
ministry  from  the  licensing  of  private  camp- 
grounds in  southern  Ontario?  Is  he  aware 
that,  because  all  municipalities  have  different 
bylaws  or  no  bylaws  at  all  for  licensing 
campgrounds,  there  are  currently  no  guide- 
lines available  that  would  provide  uniformity 
in  licensing  throughout  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the  hon- 
ourable member.  I  think  what  the  people 
out  there  have  failed  to  grasp  is  that  our 
licence  added  nothing  to  either  standardiza- 
tion or  supervision  of  the  campgrounds  in 
this  province.  It  was  merely  an  indication 
from  this  ministry  that  the  campground 
owner  had  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  a  whole  host  of  other  ministries  and 
local  authorities.  It  added  nothing,  except 
one  more  layer  of  red  tape  and  another  fee 
for  the  campground  owner  to  pay. 

It  was  our  hope  that  we  had  reduced  the 
regulatory  orocess  and  reduced  the  cost  to 
campground  owners  of  having  to  go  to  one 
more  level  after  they  got  all  the  necessary 
approvals.  In  other  words,  we  could  not 
turn  down  an  applicant  for  a  campground 
licence  if  he  or  she  had  received  all  the 
other  approvals.  It  was  our  desire  to  remove 
that  red  tape  that  caused  us  to  do  this. 

I  am  aware  there  is  a  lot  of  misunder- 
standing out  there.  I  am  also  aware  that 
many  municipalities  now  have  moved  into  a 


field  which  they  w^ere  always  free  to  move 
into,  and  many  had  moved  into,  in  terms  of 
laying  down  licensing  fees  and  new  rules 
and  regulations.  That  is  causing  some  con- 
cern. 

I  seek  the  honourable  member's  advice 
on  this.  If  our  returning  to  the  field  would 
moderate  that  situation,  I  would  be  happy 
to  consider  it.  But  I  see  no  instance  in 
which  municipalities,  having  become  aware 
of  the  power  they  have  always  had,  would 
withdraw  if  we  re-entered  the  field. 

Mr.  Eakins:  I  am  not  suggesting  the 
ministry  return  to  the  field.  But  the  con- 
fusion on  this  issue  is  the  result  of  two 
factors.  First,  the  Municipal  Act  currently  is 
being  studied  to  clarify  the  sections  dealing 
with  campgrounds.  Second,  guidelines  cur- 
rently are  being  drafted  by  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  to  assist  municipalities  in  the  eva- 
luation of  campgrounds.  Why  would  the 
minister  not  have  waited  until  these  two 
considerations  had  been  established  before 
TCtting  out  of  the  licensing?  Then  his  minis- 
try might  at  least  have  remained  as  a  guid- 
ing force  for  both  the  municipalities  and  the 
campffrounds,  rather  than  creating  this  pe- 
riod of  uncertainty.  I  would  ask  the  minister, 
what  liaison  will  his  ministry  be  playing  in 
this  period  of  transition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Our  field  staff  are 
dealing  directly  with  that  problem  to  try  to 
provide  advice  and  assistance,  as  they  always 
had  done,  to  the  campground  owners 
throughout  the  province  to  help  them 
through  this  period.  We  are  also  working 
with  the  other  ministries  to  ensure  that  the 
rules  and  reonlations  brought  along  through 
standardization  are  realistic  for  the  sake  of 
the  campground  owners. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  many 
small  municipalities  in  Ontario  do  not  have 
the  resources  which  are  necessary  to  prepare 
themselves  to  issu^  these  licences  or  to  pre- 
pare bylaws,  would  his  ministry  be  walling 
to  prepare  a  draft  bylaw  that  could  be  sent 
to  all  the  municipalities  which  might  request 
such  a  bylaw? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  is 
workin":  on  that  specific  project  right  now 
wdth  our  guidance  and  assistance. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  LAYOFF 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
for  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism.  It 
concerns  t5ie  announcement  by  General 
Motors  that  750  employees  in  its  St. 
Catharines  plant  will  be  laid  off  indefinitely. 
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I  would  ask  the  minister  whether  he  is 
aware  that  this  layoff,  following  one  of  300 
or  so  last  fall,  is  a  result  of  even  lower  than 
anticipated  sales  of  V-8  engines?  Does  he 
know  that  GM  has  left  St.  Catharines  as  tlie 
only  GM  plant  in  North  America  producing 
this  dying  breed  of  engines?  In  its  projection 
for  employment  it  anticipated  that  hialf  the 
engine  employees  would  continue  to  be 
producing  these  V-8s.  In  the  light  of  this 
dying  position  of  that  sector  of  the  engine 
plant  in  St.  Catharines,  would  the  minister 
mieet  immediately  with  GM  to  insist  that 
some  of  the  future  North  American  produc- 
tion of  small  engines,  in  addition  to  the  V-6, 
be  switched  to  the  St.  Catharines  engine  plant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  that  the  memlyer's  information  is  not 
quite  accurate.  First,  this  is  not  the  only 
GM  plant  in  North  America  making  V-8 
engines.  There  are  two  other  plants  in  North 
America  making  V-8  engines.  Second,  there 
is  obviously  some  sort  of  market  left  for  V-8 
engines;  I  don't  know  quite  where  it  is,  or 
who  is  buying  them,  but  GM— 

Mr.  Swart:  But  it  is  much  lower  than  for 
the  smaller  engines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  But  in  terms  of  what  we  have 
seen  other  compianies  do  in  other  situations, 
it  is  in  a  relatively  better  position.  GM  had, 
as  an  alternative,  consolidating  all  V-8  pro- 
duction into  one  plant  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Canada.  They  have  chosen  instead  to 
keep  all  of  their  V-8  plants  operating, 
admittedly  at  reduced  capacity. 
3:00  p.m. 

Lost  among  my  Chrysler  material  is  a 
copy  of  the  news  release  GM  issued  this 
morning  confirming  that  St.  Catharines  was 
the  subject  of  a  $250-million  new  invest- 
ment program  to  shift  the  construction  of 
some  of  its  works  there  that  now  lare  be- 
coming  outdated,  into  front-end  transmission 
and  other  works.  That  is  $250  million  worth 
of  new  light  vehicles  going  into  the  St. 
Catharines  operation,  which  I  think  is  a  sign 
of  GM's  Continued  commitment  to  St. 
Catharines  and  that  this  province  is  still 
getting  some  good  share  of  the  new  invest- 
ment for  the  Hghter  vehicles.  So  it  is  not  all 
bad  for  St.  Catharines. 

Mr.  Swart:  May  I  inform  the  minister  that 
we  know  of  this  $250-million  expenditure, 
but  it  still  will  not  make  up  anything  like  our 
fair  share  here  in  Canada,  in  Ontario  and  St. 
Catharines. 

Does  the  minister  not  realize  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  obvious   that  the  four- 


cylinder  engine  is  going  to  be  the  engine  of 
the  future?  Therefore,  does  he  not  realize 
that  by  letting  the  new  small-engine  pro- 
duction slip  away  to  the  United  States— and 
it  is  all  slipping  a'way  to  the  United  States- 
he  is  dooming  our  auto  industry  to  an  even 
more  inferior  position  and  is  selling  out  th© 
auto  workers? 

Can  we  expect  a  comprehensive  statement 
from  the  minister  in  the  ver>'  near  future 
with  major  proposals  to  ensure  there  will  be 
a  healthy  auto  industry  in  this  province  in 
the  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  was  a  terrific 
speech. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  could  be  as  success- 
ful as  putting  toilet  paper  on  his  desk.  I  am 
not  sure. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  not  going  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  letting  the  four-cylinder  engine 
production  slip  away  to  the  United  States.  I 
admit  to  having  a  very  modest  degree  of 
power  over  here  but  I  suspect  that,  even  if  the 
member  saw  the  day  when  he  was  over  here, 
it  would  be  beyond  even  his  capacity  to  make 
the  decisions  for  GM  with  regard  to  letting 
the  foiur-cylinder  engine  plant  slip  away  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  is  the  first  humble  re- 
mark you  have  ever  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  trying  it  on.  It 
is  like  contact  lenses. 

May  I  say  that  the  member's  seatmate  im- 
mediately in  front  of  him  has  just  received  a 
copy  of  the  speech  I  referred  to  earlier  where 
I  did  address  some  of  the  major  problems  that 
our  auto  parts  and  auto  industries  are  facing. 
Chief  amongst  those  remarks  was  the  an- 
nouncement that  we  are  creating  an  auto 
parts  technical  centre  at  the  Ontario  Research 
Foundation  to  provide  the  sort  of  researdh 
and  development  assistance  that  the  Cana- 
dian-owned auto  parts  industry  needs  to  keep 
up  wdth  the  changes  in  the  industry.  It  wiU 
amount  to  quite  a  substantial  financial  com- 
mitment by  this  government  to  the  Ontario 
Research  Foundation  and  will  directly  assist 
the  auto  parts  industry  in  this  province  to 
keep  abreast  of  new  technology,  research  and 
development  and  innovation. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the  minis- 
ter inform  the  House  whether  the  oflBcials  o£ 
the  Economic  Development  Fund  have  had' 
discussions  with  General  Motors  within  the 
last  year  and  a  half  regarding  the  provision  of 
funds  for  an  expansion  of  the  plant  in  St. 
Catharines?  If  they  have  had  these  discussions, 
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could  the  minister  reveal  what  the  job  guaran- 
tees would  be  in  regard  to  those  discussions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  we  have  not,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

RELEASE  ON  LOOSENED  WARRANT 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ques'tion  to 
the  Attorney  General:  Given  the  growing 
concern  in  many  Ontario  communities  that 
murderers  and  rapists  who  are  classified  as 
criminally  insane  and  who  have  been  com- 
mitted to  indefinite  detention  in  a  mental 
hospital  under  a  Lieutenant  Governor's  war- 
rant can  be  treated  and  released  imder  a 
loosened  warrant  and  then  can  proceed  to 
terrorize  more  innocent  victims,  can  the 
minister  assure  this  House  and  the  people  of 
Ontario  that  such  patients  judged  to  be  fit 
for  release  will  be  kept  under  some  kind  of 
surveillance  by  police  and  medical  authorities? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  helpful  if  the  honourable  member  could 
be  specific.  For  example,  I  was  in  London  last 
week,  and  I  know  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  concern  about  the  release  from  one 
of  the  federal  penitentiaries  of  an  individual. 
I  believe  he  was  convicted  of  murder  prior 
to  a  period  of  incarceration  and  there  was 
another  similar  offence  within  the  prison.  I 
gather  this  is  not  the  situation  the  honourable 
member  is  talking  about:  where  an  individual 
has  been  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity, is  confined  to  the  hospital  at  Pene- 
tanguishene  and  at  some  point  is  released. 

I  want  to  make  sure,  having  heard  so  much 
about  the  situation  in  London  last  week,  that 
I  understand  the  question.  Are  we  talking 
about  a  release  from  a  penitentiary?  That,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  within  the  jiurisdiction  of 
the  federal  government.  Or  are  we  talking 
about,  as  I  think  the  member  said,  a  loosened 
warrant  for  someone  who  has  been  found  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity?  I  can  tell  the 
honourable  member  a  great  deal  of  care  goes 
into  the  decision-making  process  with  respect 
to  the  board.  The  board  comes  under  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  because  we  are  talking 
about  people  who  have  been  confined  to 
mental  institutions. 

I  would  be  happy  to  describe  what  I  know 
about  the  process  in  order  to  assure  the  hon- 
ourable member  that  a  great  deal  of  care  is 
taken  before  the  release  of  anyone  from  a 
mental  hospital  pursuant  to  what  the  member 
quite  properly  describes  as  a  loosened  war- 
rant. There  is  a  board  made  up  of  psychiatrists 
who  have  no  association  with  the  particular 
inmates.  It  is  chaired  by  a  former  judge  or  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 


Mr.  Van  Home:  This  is  a  serious  matter, 
and  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  minister's 
assumption  that  I  am  concerned  about  the 
care  given  to  the  process  of  release.  That  was 
not  the  question.  The  question  is  about  the 
surveillance  of  these  people,  after  they  are 
released,  for  the  good  of  those  citizens  who 
are  possibly  iimocent  victims. 

Let  me  further  point  out  to  the  minister 
that  there  was  a  study  of  206  male  patients 
discharged  from  Ontario's  maximum-security 
mental  health  centres  which  showed  a  46  per 
cent  failure  rate.  If  that  group  is  so  con- 
cerned about  the  process  through  which  they 
are  released,  that  had  better  be  reviewed.  But, 
beyond  that,  what  is  the  minister  doing  with 
the  failure  rate? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  more  about  that  study,  because 
that  figure  of  46  per  cent  is  much  much  higher 
than  any  figures  I  have  heard.  The  figures  I 
have  heard  in  the  past  have  been  closer  to 
10  per  cent.  Pohce  forces  are  obviously  inter- 
ested in  matters  such  as  this,  but  there  are 
certain  practical  limitations  with  respect  to  the 
type  of  surveillance  that  I  think  is  being  sug- 
gested by  the  member.  For  example,  is  the 
member  talking  about  somebody  who  has 
been  released  from  a  mental  institution  having 
a  police  oflBcer  following  him  around  24  hours 
a  day? 

3:10  p.m. 

WESnNGHOUSE  CANADA 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Labour:  Given  th^  clear 
evidence,  as  outlined  in  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board  decision,  that  Westinghouse 
Canada,  with  deliberate  and  premeditated 
planning  from  head  oflBce  USA,  connived  to 
move  its  Hamilton  operations  to  escape  the 
union,  wiH  the  minister  now  order  the  com- 
pany to  retain  the  Hamilton  operation?  In 
the  event  of  a  plant  move,  will  the  minister 
now  recognize  the  need  for  tough  legislation 
which  would  require  the  extension  of  bar- 
gaining rights  in  any  existing  collective 
agreements,  as  these  were  the  obvious  major 
shortcomings  in  the  labour  board  decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
answer  one  part  first,  no,  I  do  not  have  the 
power  or  the  authority  to  order  Westing- 
house  to  do  anything  of  the  nature  the 
member  has  suggested. 

Second,  I  have  some  reservations  about 
commenting  on  the  judgement  when  we  still 
do  not  kndw  Whether  there  is  going  to  be 
an  appeal.  But  assuming  tiie  judgement  is 
upheld,    I    recall    a    discussion    we    had    in 
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estimates  last  year  when  the  member  was 
very  pessimistic  about  the  possibility  of  any 
resolution  which  would  be  appropriate  to 
problems  such  as  this.  I  indicated  to  the 
member  that  I  believed  we  had  set  up  a 
democratic  process  in  our  Labour  Relations 
Act  to  allow  resolution  of  problems. 

If  the  judgement  we  have  seen  in  the  past 
two  days  is  upheld,  I  think  it  is  good  proof 
of  what  I  said  to  the  member  in  December, 
and  I  say  it  again:  It  is  apparent  now  that 
we  have  the  means  to  resolve  problems  in 
a  democratic  process.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  member  is  suggesting  something  else 
needs  to  be  done  when  it  should  be  appar- 
ent to  him  the  process  is  there,  it  is  one 
that  works  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  to 
work. 

The  other  matter  the  member  raised  had 
to  do  with  the  rights  of  the  union  in  the 
dislocated  plants.  I  am  sure  the  member 
knows  it  has  been  the  vie*w  of  this  govem- 
men  that  workers  in  new  plants  should  make 
whatever  decision  they  feel  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  That  leaves  a  lot  open, 
but  let  me  lask,  is  the  minister  aware  of  the 
reported  intent  of  the  company  to  go  to 
court?  Is  the  minister  prepared  to  fight  any 
company  appeal  of  this  decision  in  the  court 
so  that  the  workers  do  not  have  to  go 
through  the  same  thing  that  Radio  Shack 
workers  had  to  go  through,  and  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  board  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  No,  I  lam  not  aware  of 
any  appeal  having  been  filed.  If  it  is  filed, 
then  the  board  is  represented  by  counsel,  as 
are  the  parties  to  the  action,  and  that  is 
the  way  in  a  democracy. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  minister,  since  in  this  case  the 
judgement  was  based'  on  the  fact  that  the 
board  had  available  to  it  a  written  document 
from  the  executive  of  the  company  which 
indicated  guilt  clear  and  simple,  in  black 
and  white,  does  he  expect  in  every  dase  of 
this  kind  the  board  will  be  able  to  make  a 
judgement  without  such  a  memo? 

If  the  minister  considers  this  precedent  so 
important,  how  is  the  precedent  going  to  be 
helpful  unless  we  have  a  memo  in  each  and 
every  such  case?  We  need  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ansA?ver 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  member  for  Carle- 
ton  East,  I  would  hope  that  every  time  a 
decision  is  made  by  anyone,  whether  it  is 
a  minister,  a  judge  or  a  jinry,  he  bases  it 
upon  facts.  That  is  the  essence  of  our  sys- 
tem of  justice  in  this  country.  All  of  tibe 
facts  may  vary  and  the  evidence  available 


may  vlary.  I  think  we  have  shown  we  have 
a  good  system  of  labour  relations  in  this 
province. 

LEGAL  AID  FOR  OMB  HEARING 

Mr.  Bradley:  A  question  for  the  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Preservation  of  Agricultural  Land 
Society  has  received  from  the  Ontario  Legal 
Aid  Plan  a  legal  aid  certificate  for  up  to 
$40,000  to  assist  in  fighting  its  case  involved 
in  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  hearings 
over  the  lurban  boundaries  in  Niagara  north, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  the  city  of  St.  Cath- 
arines has  expended  some  $109,000  and  the 
city  sohcitor  has  asked  for  another  $100,000 
to  fight  these  hearings,  will  the  minister  in- 
form the  House  whether  the  legal  aid  plan 
or  the  provincial  government  would  be  pre- 
pared to  reimburse  the  municipalities  to  the 
same  tune  as  they  have  the  Preservation  of 
Agricultural  Land  Society  for  fighting  the  case 
before  the  OMB? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  think 
the  honourable  member  fully  appreciates  that 
the  Ontario  Legal  Aid  Plan  is  administered 
pursuant  to  legislation  passed  by  this  assembly. 
It  is  given  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  Ontario  Legal  Aid  Act.  So  I  cannot  assist 
the  member  either  in  relation  to  what  decision 
was  made  by  the  clinical  funding  committee 
in  relation  to  this  particular  certificate,  and 
given  the  independence  of  the  administration 
of  the  plan,  obviously  I  cannot  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canad!a 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Bradley:  If  this  aid  cannot  be  forth- 
coming from  the  Ontario  Legal  Aid  Plan,  will 
the  minister  consult  with  one  of  his  cabinet 
colleagues,  either  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.. 
Miller)  or  perhaps  the  Minister  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  (Mr.  Wells),  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  funds  can  be  provided  to 
these  municipalities,  which  are  expending  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  defend  a  position  in  which 
they  believe? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  member  from  asking  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Treasurer.  I  must  admit  I  have 
other  concerns  that  I  am  more  likely  to  be 
troubling  the  Treasurer  about. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  given  that  the 
amount  being  provided  by  legal  aid  is  only  a 
small  fraction,  perhaps  one  tenth  of  the  money 
that  the  taxpayers  in  the  region  are  having  to 
provide  for  the  other  side,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  legal  aid  generally  is  considered  to 
give  somewhat  of  an  even  contest— some  bal- 
ance—and some  legal  rights  to  those  who  do 
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not  have  the  power  to  raise  money  willy-nilly, 
will  he  not  agree  this  would  be  ilie  kind  of  a 
circumstance  where  this  aid  is  appropriate 
and  has  rightly  been  given  through  legal  aid? 
Will  he  not  agree  that  the  municipalities, 
which  already  get  assistance  from  the  provin- 
cial government  in  a  variety  of  ways,  should 
have  some  provincial  funding  to  help  them 
out  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  I  understand  the  question  other  than  I 
assume  there  has  been  the  suggestion  from 
the  Liberal  Party  that  the  Ontario  Legal  Aid 
Plan  has  been  overgenerous  in  relation  to 
this  certificate.  That  is  what  I  infer  from  the 
question.  I  assume  the  New  Democratic  Party 
feels  that  the  legal  aid  plan  has  not  been 
generous  enough.  I  invite  both  the  members 
who  have  asked  questions  to  communicate 
their  concerns  to  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  Ontario  Legal 
Aid  Plan,  and  who  are  the  individuals  who 
have  been  given  the  mandate  of  this  Legisla- 
ture to  administer  the  plan. 

Mr.  Hall:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  same  matter, 
bearing  in  mind  that  these  hearings  have  to 
do  with  the  appeal  against  a  cabinet  decision, 
and  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  individual 
property  owners,  either  inside  or  outside  the 
utban  area  boundaries,  who  are  going  to  be 
affected  by  this  and  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  money  willy-nilly  as  the  mem- 
ber for  Welland-Thorold  suggests,  I  ask  the 
minister  if,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  provide  equity  by  also  seeing  to  it,  if 
the  funds  are  given  to  the  one  group,  that  the 
individual  should  also  be  recognized,  if  in- 
deed that  is  the  policy  as  he  sees  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Again,  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  are  questions  that  might  properly  be 
directed  towards  the  legal  aid  funding  com- 
mittee so  far  as  their  policy  is  concerned.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  further  I  can 
add  to  the  questions  I  have  already  an- 
swered, other  than  to  say  that  I  do  know 
die  funding  committee  views  these  applica- 
tions on  the  merits  of  each  particular  case. 
If  the  honourable  member  wants  more  in- 
formation about  the  decision  that  was  made 
by  the  legal  aid  plan  in  this  particular  case, 
I  will  be  happy  to  obtain  it  for  him. 

Mr.    Swart:    On    a    point    of    order,    Mr. 

Speaker- 
Mr.    Speaker:    There    is    nothing    out    of 

order. 

Mr.  Swart:  There  is  something  out  of 
order.  May  I  point  out  that  this  is  not  an 
appeal  to  a  cabinet  decision  whatsoever  that 
is  taking  place  down  there. 


Mr.  Speaker:  That's  not  a  point  of  order. 
With  all  respect,  it's  not  a  point  of  order. 
3:20  p.m. 

INQUEST  ON  FIREFIGHTERS'  DEATHS 

Mr.  Philip:  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  Solicitor 
General  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
recommendations  of  the  coroner's  jury  on 
the  tragic  death  of  three  firefighters  at  the 
Kimberly-Clark  plant?  In  particular,  can  the 
minister  tell  the  House  what  his  ministry 
will  be  doing  to  implement  the  specific 
recommendation  that  there  be  a  more  effec- 
tive training  program  that  would  instruct 
firefighters  in  fighting  industrial  fires? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  have 
not  yet  seen  those  recommendations.  I  will 
be  reviewing  the  recommendations  of  the 
coroner's  jury.  I  will  be  discussing  them 
with  the  fire  marshal,  and  I  will  report  back 
to  the  honourable  member. 

Mr.  Philip:  Is  the  minister  prepared  at 
this  point  to  reconsider  the  position  he  took 
in  a  letter  to  me  on  February  21?  In  it  he 
refused  to  adopt  the  system  of  sending 
coroner's  recommendations  to  MPPs  on  those 
inquests  affecting  their  constituents,  on  the 
grounds  that  he  has  only  one  staff  member 
handling  the  follow-ups  and  does  not  have 
adequate  financing  to  hire  an  additional  staff 
person.  If  he  is  not  prepared  to  reconsider, 
what  assurance  do  we  have  that  this  one 
lonely  staff  i>erson  in  his  ministry  will  do 
the  appropriate  follow-up  and  put  the  ap- 
propriate pressure  on  his  own  ministry  so 
that  the  lands  of  recommendations  that  have 
been  adopted  in  the  Kimberly-Clark  instance 
will  be  implemented  by  the  Solicitor 
General? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  To  repeat  what  I 
said  when  this  was  discussed  in  the  Solicitor 
General's  estimates  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
we  will  continue  to  assure  the  honourable 
member,  and  the  Legislature  generally,  that 
these  recommendations  will  be  followed  up, 
as  they  are  at  present. 

BOARD  OF  OPHTHALMIC 
DISPENSERS 

Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is  to  the  Minister  of  Health,  if  I  might  have 
his  attention. 

His  response  to  my  colleague  the  member 
for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy)  concerning  the 
Board  of  Ophthalmic  Dispensers,  on  March 
25,  1980,  wias,  '1  can  assure  the  member 
that  the  present  makeup  of  the  [Board  of 
Ophthalmic  Dispensers],  whidh  is  larger  than 
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the  board  was  when  I  found  it  three  years 
ago,  is  less  connected  in  any  way  to  the 
particular  firm  [Imperial  Optical]  to  which 
he  mlakes  reference  ..."  Is  the  minister 
aware  that  the  just-retired  chairman  of  the 
board  says  this  statement  is  "the  most 
ridiculous  statement  I  have  ever  heard"? 

Is  the  minister  aware,  and  can  he  confirm 
or  deny,  that  five  of  the  10  members  of  the 
Board  of  Ophthalmic  Dispensers  are  at 
present  working  with,  or  in  one  case  just 
retired  from,  Imperial  Optical?  Is  he  aware 
this  is  quite  unlike  how  he  found  the  board 
three  years  ago  when  he  became  minister, 
when  not  five  but  only  one  of  eight  mem- 
bers were  connected  with  Imperial  Optical? 
Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
have  the  complete  list  vAth  me,  but  my 
recollection  is  that  it  is  something  in  the 
order  of  two  or  three  people  who  at  one 
time  or  another  have  had  some  connection, 
some  business  dealings,  with  the  firm  in 
question. 

I  guess  I  would  have  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  the  honourable  member,  in  framing  his 
question  the  way  he  has,  seems  to  have  de- 
cided that  any  association  with  that  firm  is 
tantamount  to  some  form  of  criminal 
activity. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  firm  in  question 
is  a  very  large  one,  one  that  has  had  a  very 
large  role  for  a  great  period  of  time  in  that 
industry.  We  have  recently  enlarged  the 
board  to  add  a  number  of  independents  to 
try  to  ensure  it  has  as  diverse  a  membership 
as  possible. 

I  asked  the  current  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Ophthalmic  Dispensers  why  the  former 
chairman  would  say  that.  I  am  not  sure,  but 
that  is  his  business.  He  hasn't  siaid  that  to 
me.  I  am  intrigued  that  the  honourable 
member  would  make  the  kinds  of  assump- 
tions he  seems  to  have  made.  If  he  has  any 
specific  allegations  to  make,  I  would  be  glad 
to  look  into  them.  But  I  believe— 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  orial  questions 
expired  one  and  a  half  minutes  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  On  a  point  of  priv- 
ilege, Mr.  Speaker:  Could  I  complete  my 
answer? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  you  want  to  complete  it, 
instead  of  listening  to  interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  have  no  choice  but 
to  listen  to  them,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  are 
supposedly  honourable  members;  that  is,  the 
members  m'aking  the  interjections.  Those 
members  who  were  not  making  them  should 
not  get  upset. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Conway:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  doubt  that  you  have  one, 
but  Til  let  you  place  it. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  do  believe  I  have  a  point 
of  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health  would  wish  to  withdraw  the 
imputation  that  in  my  question  there  was 
any  suggestion  of  criminality  in  the  associa- 
tion of  Imperial  Optical  with  the  Board  of 
Ophthalmic  Dispensers.  I  think  the  honour- 
able minister  would  wish  to  withdilaw  that 
imputation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere  (Mr.  Warner). 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Surely  it  is  your  responsibility  to 
respond  to  that.  It  was  clearly  indicated  that 
the  member  felt  the  reference  was  tanta- 
mount to  criminal  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  did  not  get  that.  I  will 
have  to  look  at  the  record. 

YOUTH  ASSISTING  YOUTH 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my 
privileges  as  a  member  have  run  afoul  be- 
cause of  the  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  (Mr.  Norton).  He  may  have  not 
only  misled  me— and  I  leave  it  to  your  dis- 
cretion—but also  the  agency  of  an  important 
social  program  in  the  province. 

On  April  21,  in  this  House  I  asked  him  a 
question  with  respect  to  a  program  called 
Youth  Assisting  Youth.  I  asked  him,  "Will  you 
give  us  an  answer  before  April  30?  Yes  or 
no?"  The  minister  responded:  "Of  course  I 
will,  if  that's  the  deadline.  I  will  give  the 
agency  an  answer." 

I  am  informed  by  his  staflF  that,  as  of  today, 
which  is  beyond  April  30,  there  is  no  decision 
and  that  it  will  come  later.  I  submit  that  the 
minister  has  caused  a  serious  problem  for 
that  program  and  that  agency,  as  well  as 
misleading  me  and  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  im- 
mediately check  into  that.  The  decision  has 
been  made.  The  answer  is  no,  and  I  imder- 
stood  my  stajGF  had  communicated  that  to  that 
agency.  We  already  fund  that  agency  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $31,000. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Metropolitan 
Toronto  has  agreed  to  contribute  to  the  fund- 
ing of  it.  There  is  a  shortfall  of  something  like 
$7,000  in  community  support.  As  I  suggested 
to  the  honourable  member  at  the  time  when 
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he  raised  the  question,  I  think  someone  with 
his  influence  in  the  community  could  head  up 
a  fund-raising  campaign  and  raise  $7,000. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  minister  said  he  would 
give  me  an  answer,  and  he  did  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  will  check  to  see 
whether  the  decision  was  communicated.  The 
decision  was  made,  and  I  asked  my  staif  to 
communicate  it  to  the  agency. 

VACANT  LAND  CONDOMINIUMS 


Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  point 
of  privilege,  which  I  hope  you  will  rule  on. 
There  appear  to  be  contradictions  in  the  writ- 
ten answer  tabled  in  this  House  by  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations (Mr.  Drea).  There  are  statements  which 
contradict  previous  statements  by  his  pre- 
decessor and  which  leave  me  and  other  mem- 
bers of  this  House  in  a  very  diflBcult  position 
in  determining  the  ministry's  position. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  the  answer  to 
question  111,  tabled  in  this  House  on  April 
24,  in  which  the  minister  stated  that  he  was 
unable  to  provide,  as  was  requested  in  the 
question,  working  papers  that  his  ministry 
had  produced  in  developing  the  concept  of 
vacant  land  condominiums  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Condominium  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  honourable  member 
objecting  to  the  fact  that  the  policy  has 
changed? 

Mr.  Wildman:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  honourable  mem- 
ber please  get  to  his  point  of  privilege? 
3:30  p.m.  \ 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  point  is  that 
his  predecessor  stated  in  October  1978,  in 
testimony  before  the  standing  committee  on 
the  administration  of  justice,  that  his  minis- 
try had  been  working  on  that  concept  for  60 
days  and  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  table 
to  the  committee,  and  provide  to  me  person- 
ally, those  working  papers.  When  I  did  not 
receive  them  I  subsequently  wrote  to  the 
present  minister  who  said  he  would  live  up 
to  the  commitments  of  his  predecessor. 

I  wrote  and  asked  for  them  and  I  still  have 
not  received  them.  I  put  a  question  on  the 
Order  Paper  asking  for  them  and  he  stated 
in  his  answer  that  there  were  no  working 
papers.  How  can  his  predecessor  say  there 
are  working  papers  and  this  minister  say  there 
are  none? 


pohcy  is,  may  I  hmnbly  suggest  that  he  stand 
up  and  ask  the  question.  In  a  written  ques^ 
tion  he  asked  me  to  produce  all  the  working 
documents  that  I  had.  I  do  not  have  any 
working  documents.  I  do  not  operate  with 
working  papers.  1  make  decisions  in  other 
ways. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  same 
vein  as  the  point  of  privilege  raised  by  the 
member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere,  when  a 
member  asks  a  question  of  a  minister  and 
the  minister  responds  that  he  will  look  into 
it  or  check  into  it  and  resixjnd,  and  two  or 
three  weeks  go  by,  is  it  proper  for  us  to 
redirect  the  question  or  should  we  wait?  In 
other  words,  is  there  anything  in  the  stand- 
ing orders  that  would  give  direction  to  a 
time  limit  on  this? 

On  April  10  I  asked  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr. 
Grossman)  and  on  April  18  I  asked  one  of 
the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell).  Both 
indicated  they  would  respond  and  they  have 
not  done  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  a  time  restriction 
with  regard  to  written  questions  that  are 
placed  to  a  minister.  There  is  none  that  I 
am  aware  of  with  regard  to  an  oral  question, 
but  if  a  minister  makes  a  commitment  and 
has  forgotten,  perhaps  it  would  be  useful  if 
the  member  reminded  him  that  he  did  make 
that  commitment. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Would  this  then  serve 
as  notice,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  certainly  hope  so. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Thank  you. 


\   CONFEDERATION  DEBATE 


Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon- 
ourable   member   wants    to   know   what   the 


Mr.  Speaker:  Honourable  members  will 
note  that  they  have  received  a  copy  of  a 
background  paper  on  the  future  of  Confed- 
eration. This  paper  was  prepared  for  the  use 
of  members  by  the  research  service  of  the 
hbrary  in  anticipation  of  next  week's  debate 
on  the  constitution. 

I  can  also  report  to  the  House  that  the 
legislative  library  research  service  will  be 
preparing  and  distributing  a  summary  report 
of  highlights  of  the  Confederation  debate 
after  each  sitting.  The  purpose  of  this  sum- 
mary report  will  be  to  keep  members  in- 
formed of  the  major  points  raised  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  in  order  to  promote 
better  continuity.  It  is  not,  of  course,  in- 
tended as  a  verbatim  report  of  speeches  but 
simply  to  help  the  members. 
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PETITION 

MANITOBA  LEGISLATURE 
PROCEEDINGS 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  have  a  petition  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  signed  by  Mr.  Guy 
Babineau,  who  lives  in  my  riding,  requesting 
that  the  Ontario  Legislature  ask  the  federal 
government  to  submit  the  following  question 
to  the  Supreme  Coiut  of  Canada: 

"Does  the  fact  that  the  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Manitoba  are  assented, 
printed  and  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage only  render  those  acts  void  and  in- 
operative?" 

Mr.  Babineau  submits  this  petition  as  part 
of  his  continuing  efiFort  to  obtain  full  equal- 
ity for  both  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages in  the  legislatures  and  courts  of  all 
provinces  in  Canada. 

REPORTS 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON 
RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Villeneuve  from  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  resources  development  presented 
the  following  resolution: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  and 
to  defray  the  exp>enses  of  the  Ministry  of 
Energy  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1981: 

Ministry  administration  program,  $1,934,- 
000;  conventional  energy  program,  $2,786,- 
000;  renewable  energy  program,  $6,971,000; 
energy  conservation  program,  $17,552,000; 
regulatory  affairs  program,  $1,465,000. 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Cureatz  from  the  standing  committee 
on  general  government  presented  the  follow- 
ing report  and  moved  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  Prll,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Brantford; 

Bill  Pr22,  An  Act  respecting  Crossroads 
Christian  Communications  Incorporated; 

Bill  Pr24,  An  Act  respecting  the  Borough 
of  Scarborough. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
fees  plus  the  actual  cost  of  printing  be  re- 
mitted on  Bill  Pr22,  An  Act  respecting  Cross- 
roads Christian  Communications  Incorporated. 

Report  adopted. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  AMENDMENT  ACT 
Hon.  Mr.  Snow  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 

65,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway  Traffic  Act. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

MONTREAL  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  CANADA  ACT 

Mr.  McCaffrey  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
Pr7,  An  Act  respecting  Montreal  Trust  Com- 
pany and  Montreal  Trust  Company  of  Canada. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

EMPLOYMENT  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Mackenzie  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 

66,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Employment  Stan- 
dards Act,   1974. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  require  that  no  employer  shall 
require  that  any  portion  of  the  tips  or  other 
gratuities  paid  to  waiters  or  waitresses  will  be 
other  than  their  own  property,  imless  they 
make  the  decision  themselves. 

CITY  OF  HAMILTON  ACT 

Mr.  Mackenzie  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
Pr27,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  Hamilton. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mi.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  I  would  like  to  table  the 
answers  to  questions  64,  73,  74,  75,  90,  121, 
127  and  129,  and  the  interim  answers  to  ques- 
tions 122,  126  and  128  standing  on  the  Notice 
Paper.  (See  Appendix  A,  page  1347.) 

CONFEDERATION  DEBATE 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  resolution  10: 
That  this  House  approves  the  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  of  proceedings  on 
orders  of  the  day  in  both  languages  of  the 
House  from  May  5  to  May  9,  on  the  basis  of 
principles  similar  to  those  that  govern  the 
publication  of  the  printed  official  reports  of 
debates;  and  that  Mr.  Speaker  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  such  coverage  in 
both  languages  of  the  House  with  simultane- 
ous translation;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  standing  orders  and  practices  of  the 
House,  leave  be  given  to  Mr.  Davis,  jointly 
seconded  by  Mr.  Smith  (Hamilton  West)  and 
Mr.  Cassidy,  to  have  a  resolution  respecting 
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the  constitution,  to  be  tabled  today,  stand  on 
the  Notice  Paper  in  both  languages  of  the 
House  in  the  name  of  all  three  leaders;  and 
that  the  House  be  authorized'  to  sit,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  usual  sittings,  next  Monday  night 
from  8  p.m.  to  10:30  p.m.,  next  Wednesday 
from  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  without  routine  pro- 
ceedings and,  on  motion,  next  Thursday  from 
10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.;  and  that  private  members' 
business  next  Thursday  be  deferred  one  week; 
dnd  that  next  Monday  night,  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  any  speaker  on  the 
riBsolution  with  resi)ect  to  the  constitution  be 
limited  to  20  minutes  in  length  for  purposes 
of  accommodating  wide  participation  in  the 
debate. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 
3:40  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  motion 
having  been  passed,  I  will  now  table  with 
the  Clerk  in  English  and  en  frangais  the  mo- 
tion for  the  Confederation  debate. 

I;. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

PRIVATE  MEMBERS* 
PUBLIC  BUSINESS 

DISASTER  RELIEF  FUND 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller  moved  resolution  13: 
'That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the 
government  of  Ontario  should  set  up  a  per- 
nDanent  relief  program  to  provide  grants  and 
low-interest  loans  to  individuals  and  com- 
munities for  severe  damage  and  loss  due  to 
natural  disasters,  and  that  this  assistance  be 
handled  by  municipalities  in  organized  areas 
and  by  a  ministry  in  areas  not  organized. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  certainly 
is  a  pleasure  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
resolution.  I  would  hke  to  give  members  a 
little  background  on  the  reason  behind  it.  In 
1974,  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  city 
of  Nanticoke  was  trying  to  sell  the  possibility 
of  setting  up  a  lottery  fimd  in  Ontario.  He 
finally  sold  the  council  of  the  city  of  Nanti- 
coke on  supporting  this  resolution  to  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Since  that  time  the 
lottery  fund  has  come  into  existence,  but  it 
wasn't  utilized  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
the  original  designer  of  the  lottery. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  could  possibly  be  the 
member's  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  resolution  that  mentions  lot- 
teries. Are  we  discussing  lotteries  or  the 
resolution? 


Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  the  honourable  mem- 
ber's resolution.  Surely  he  should  be  given 
sufficient  freedom  to  discuss  why  he  saw  fit 
to  bring  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Back  in  October  1977 
my  colleague  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Nixon)  introduced  a  similar 
resolution.  At  that  time  he  also  suggested  that 
an  emergency  relief  and  disaster  fund  should 
be  established,  financed  by  portions  of  the 
lottery  revenues. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  numerous 
floods  and  a  tornado,  not  to  mention  the 
disastrous  blue  mould  on  tobacco  plants 
which  occurred  in  our  district  of  south- 
western Ontario.  Yet  the  government  has 
persisted  in  taking  an  ad  hoc  approach  to  the 
assistance  of  individuals  in  communities 
where  natural  disasters,  such  as  wind  storms, 
floods,  fire  and  hail,  have  caused  damage 
that  coiJd  not  adequately  be  met  by  regular 
insurance  procedures. 

Only  last  Monday  night  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Henderson)  was 
down  to  Tillsonburg.  Through  the  Ontario 
insurance  program  I  think  1,200  farmers  re- 
ceived something  like  $38  million  from  the 
public  treasury.  While  there  were  2,600  pro- 
ducers in  the  area,  1,400  of  those  producers 
were  not  able  to  receive  any  assistance  except 
by  way  of  a  loan  at  one  per  cent  over  the 
prime  rate.  We  all  know  what  that  would  do 
to  them  at  the  high  interest  rates  of  today. 

Frequently,  there  is  particular  difiiculty  in 
obtaining  government  and  even  community 
assistance  when  these  disasters  affect  only  a 
few  families.  What  we  need  is  a  widely 
recognized  and  well  coordinated  approach  to 
these  matters,  whether  they  involve  many 
hundreds  of  x)eople  or  just  a  few. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  as  an  example  in 
our  area  that  Port  Maitland,  a  small  com- 
munity on  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River  on 
Lake  Erie,  has  been  flooded  out  four  times 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Legisla- 
ture. We  have  discussed  this  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  through 
the  local  council,  and  there  has  been  no 
assistance  made  available  up  to  this  time. 

Surely  it  is  time  that  Ontario  had  a  clear 
financial  program  for  the  designation  of  dis- 
aster situations,  a  program  whereby  citizens 
directly  affected  could  have  immediate  assis- 
tance. How  can  there  possibly  be  any  ques- 
tion about  the  need  for  a  disaster  rehef  fund 
to  help  communities  devastated  by  a  tornado 
which  has  left  in  its  wake  destruction  and 
even  death?  One  went  through  the  Wood- 
stock, Scotland  and  Waterford  areas  only 
las't  summer. 
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When  a  tornado  strikes,  homes  are  dam- 
aged, greenhouses  are  smashed,  trees  are 
toppled  and  crops  are  flattened.  In  rare  in- 
stances, livestock  and  human  lives  are  lost.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  about  200  head 
of  livestock  were  lost  in  that  tornado  last 
summer  and  20  homes  that  were  used  for  the 
workers,  who  weren't  able  to  qualify  for 
assistance.  I  brought  that  to  the  attention  of 
the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  be- 
cause apparently  about  $6  million  remains  in 
that  fund,  which  has  been  oversubscribed' 
from  that  tornado  and  not  all  of  the  money 
has  been  used. 

Most  of  us  welcome  the  spring  of  the  year, 
but  to  some  Ontarians  the  season  means  the 
danger  of  spring  thaws,  swollen  flood  waters, 
shoreline  erosion,  incredible  loss  and  damage 
to  property.  We  have  experienced  that  many 
times  with  the  Grand  River  coming  through 
the  Brant  and  Haldimand-Norfolk  areas,  and 
it  has  done  considerable  damage  over  the 
years.  Not  only  that,  the  Thames  River  near 
Dresden  flooded  only  last  year.  The  Gana- 
raska  River  at  Port  Hope,  this  year  was  an- 
other example  of  what  flooding  rivers  can  do. 

For  years  we  have  been  aware  of  the  possi- 
ble dangers  to  farm  crops  from  weather  condi- 
tions, not  to  mention  disease  and  pests.  What 
happened  with  the  blue  mould  comes  into 
this  category.  Blue  mould  has  been  termed 
the  number  one  enemy  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
ducers. This  fungus  disease  caused  losses  to 
the  North  American  tobacco  crop  last  year 
totalling  $242  million,  including  a  30  per 
cent  crop  loss  in  Canada  valued'  at  $90  mil- 
lion. By  late  July  and  early  August,  it  had 
spread  in  epidemic  proportions  throughout 
the  heart  of  southern  Ontario's  tobacco  grow- 
ing area. 

The  United  States  legislation  on  disaster 
relief  defines  an  emergency  as  any  hurricane, 
tornado,  storm,  flood,  high  water,  wind-driven 
water,  tidal  wave,  tsunami,  earthquake,  vol- 
canic eruption,  landslide,  mudslide,  snow- 
storm, drought,  fire,  explosion  or  other  catas- 
trophe. A  major  disaster  means  similar  occur- 
rences which  are  considered  to  have  caused 
damage  of  suflBcient  severity  and  magnitude  to 
warrant  major  disaster  assistance  above  and 
beyond  emergency  services. 

The  legislation  expresses  a  need  to  issue 
timely  disaster  warnings  and,  in  the  area  of 
agriculture  in  the  US  legislation,  it  is  intended 
to  assist  farmers  who  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment or  who  suffer  substantial  loss  on  planted 
acres  because  of  drought,  flood  or  other  na- 
tural disaster  or  conditions  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producer  to  protect  against  economi- 


cally injurious  plant  and  animal  diseases  or 
pests  and  to  share  the  cost  of  approved  emer- 
gency conservation  measures.  It  is  intended 
to  provide  assistance  to  prevent  widespread 
liquidation  or  undue  severe  culling  of  live- 
stock because  of  natural  disaster. 

The  development  and  management  of  cer- 
tain publicly  and  privately  owned  resources 
are  covered,  and  assistance  is  provided  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  natural  disaster  for  the  clean- 
up operation  and  the  repair  of  electrification 
and  telephone  services.  In  addition,  provision 
is  made  for  the  removal  of  damaged  timber. 
Only  last  Monday  night,  as  I  drove  down  to 
Tillsonburg  to  a  meeting  of  the  dhamber  of 
commerce,  we  went  through  the  tornado  area. 
Those  wood  lots  certainly  need  a  lot  of  work; 
they  are  full  of  tin,  metal,  et  cetera.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  the  damage  caused'  by  that  tornado 
last  summer  to  the  wood  lots  in  that  particu- 
lar area. 

3:50  p.m. 

Business  repair  loans,  economic  injmy 
loans  and  product  loss  loans  are  also  covered. 
The  legislation  mentions  the  provision  of 
temporary  communication  facilities  in  disaster 
areas  when  these  have  been  severely  dis- 
rupted, the  removal  of  debris  and  wreckage, 
the  provision  of  emergency  flood-lighting  and 
rescue  operations,  and  the  supply  of  food 
and  water,  including  mass  feeding  and 
shelter  services. 

Protection  of  life  and  proi)erty  are  covered, 
'as  are  evacuation  and  search  and  rescue 
operations,  including  temporary  public  trans- 
portation services,  victim  identification,  water 
supply  equipment  and  fire-suppression  assist- 
ance. 

Provision  is  made  for  bank  protection  of 
highways,  high  bridges,  essential  public 
works,  churches,  hospitals,  schools  and  other 
nonprofit  public  services  endangered  by 
flood-caused  erosion,  not  to  mention  control 
of  beach  and  soil  erosion  to  public  shores, 
flood  control  projects,  flood  plain  manage- 
ment and  watershed  protection.  We  have 
municipalities  fbr  which  we  have  tried  to  get 
assistance,  such  as  Port  Dover,  where  the 
foundations  of  40  or  50  homes  are  being 
eroded  because  of  the  high  water  levels  in 
the  lake.  There  are  also  mimicipal  roads  and 
the  municipal  sewage  system  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  lake  bank.  There  do  not 
seem  to  be  any  programs  available  to  give 
assistance  to  protect  homes  and  protect  the 
assessment  that  lies  within  that  area. 

The  legislation  covers  the  establishment  of 
public  health  controls,  the  protection  of  the 
general  public  from  contamination  by  unsafe 
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food  and  drugs  and  the  establishment  cyf 
health,  medical  and  sanitary  services. 

Home  repair  Idans  are  also  covered  and 
financed,  and  there  is  financing  of  mobile 
home  purchases  for  home  disaster  victims. 
Rural  housing  is  specifically  mentioned,  in- 
eluding  assistance  to  farm  owners  and  other 
home  owners  in  ruiial  areas  for  the  replace- 
ment or  repair  of  dwellings  and  related  facil- 
ities damaged  or  destroyed  by  nattu-al 
disaster.  Temporary  housing  faciHties  are  also 
mentioned. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  legislation 
covers  individual  and  family  grants,  legal 
services,  tax  information,  unemployment  in- 
surance, building  damage  research,  emer- 
gency medical  services,  emergency  operating 
standards,  sdhool  construction,  school  main- 
tenance and  operation  (assistance,  and  nimi- 
erous  other  subjects. 

The  House  will  realize  from  what  I  have 
said  that  the  United  States  legislation  is 
quite  comprehensive.  Surely  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  entitled  to  the  s^ame  kind  6f 
assistance  as  is  available  to  our  neighboiu"S 
to  the  south.  Their  need's  are  no  greater  than 
ours  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

The  provincial  government  has  dragged  its 
feet  far  too  long  on  this  question.  Meanwhile, 
Ontarians  have  been  forced  to  struggle 
against  tremendous  odds  to  rebuild  their 
lives,  which  have  been  severely  affected  by 
natural  disasters  and  circumstances  entirely 
beyond  their  control.  Obviously  this  is  quite 
a  complicated  matter,  and  there  will  be  some 
reservations  about  the  establishment  of  a 
disaster  relief  fund.  I  know  we  have  dis- 
cussed it  many  times.  Perfiaps  the  govern- 
ment will  put  up  some  strong  opf)osition. 

Its  administration  needs  to  be  considered 
very  carefully.  The  cost  factor  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  question 
di  individual  insurance  coverage. 

I  woiJd  hke  to  point  out  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  construed  as  an  alternative  to 
individual  insurance  coverages.  That  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  resolution  at  all.  I  would  be 
foolish  to  promote  that.  It  would  be  addi- 
tional and  strictly  for  disaster  cases. 

Nevertheless,  events  in  recent  years  have 
made  it  clear  that  some  kind  of  disaster  assist- 
ance program  is  necessary  to  help  communi- 
ties and  individuals  caught  up  in  natural  dis- 
asters. Certainly  some  kind  of  disaster  warning 
system  is  essential;  therefore,  I  would  strongly 
urge  the  members  of  this  House  to  give  their 
support  to  this  resolution,  which  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  relief  program 
to  provide  grants  and  low-interest  loans  to 
individuals  and  communities  for  severe  dam- 
age and  loss  caused  by  natural  disasters. 


We  have  received  some  resolutions  from 
various  municipalities,  and  I  would  like  to 
conclude  my  ix)rtion  of  the  debate  by  reading 
this  resolution  into  the  record.  It  came  in  on 
April  28  from  the  town  of  Dunnville,  and  it 
reads  as  follows: 

"That  whereas  disasters,  such  as  hurricanes, 
tornadoes,  fires,  floods  and  other  acts  of  God 
frequently  strike  without  warning,  causing 
extensive  property  damage  as  well  as  personal 
injury  and  occasionally  death; 

"and  whereas  in  most  cases  the  victims  of 
such  disasters,  as  well  as  the  municipality,  are 
totally  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  finan- 
cial assistance  to  rehabilitate  the  area  and  help 
the  unfortunate  persons  who  suffer  loss  and 
injury; 

"and  whereas  the  source  of  funds  available 
to  municipalities  is  limited  almost  entirely  to 
municipal  taxation,  which  is  now  a  tremen- 
dous burden  on  the  big  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens; 

"be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  be  requested  to 
establish  a  special  reserve  fund  and  adopt  a 
uniform  policy  or  criteria  to  administer  and 
disburse  such  fund  when  disaster  strikes." 

We  have  received  messages  from  several 
other  municipalities  supporting  the  resolution 
that  was  brought  forth  by  the  town  of  Dunn- 
ville in  the  region  of  Haldimand-Norfolk. 

With  those  comments,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  leave  the  debate  to  the  opposition 
members. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber has  five  minutes  remaining  in  his  allotted 
time.  Does  he  wish  to  reserve  any  of  that? 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  member  for  Haldimand-Norfolk 
for  bringing  this  matter  before  the  House.  I 
also  want  to  explain  my  previous  intervention. 

I  was  quite  prepared,  and  am  still  prepared, 
to  discuss  what  he  has  to  say  in  his  resolution. 
Unfortunately,  though,  I  am  unable  at  this 
time  to  speak  to  his  suggestion  that  this  pro- 
posal be  financed  through  lotteries.  Since  that 
was  not  in  the  resolution  as  is  printed  on  the 
Order  Paper,  I  was  not  prepared'  to  discuss 
that  particular  aspect.  Frankly,  I  think  that 
suggestion  raises  some  serious  questions  which 
could  really  affect  the  overall  debate  and 
perhaps  get  the  thrust  of  it  away  from  w'hat 
the  member  intended.  I  will  not  speak  to  that. 
All  I  will  say  is  that  I  have  some  serious  ques- 
tions about  those  suggestions  in  his  comments. 

The  reason  I  want  to  participate  in  this 
debate  is  that  in  the  last  couple  of  years  I 
have  had  some  extensive  experience  with 
having  to  persuade  the  provincial  government 
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to  provide  funding  for  communities  and  indi- 
viduals, home  owTiers,  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen who  have  sustained  severe  damage 
caused  by  floods,  especially  last  year  in  north- 
em  Ontario  w^hen  we  experienced  very  serious 
flooding  and  we  had  to  apply  for  assistance. 
I  want  to  make  clear  that  although  there 
was  no  permanent  fund  in  the  particular  floods 
ing  situations  last  year  in  northern  Ontario, 
the  provincial  government,  after  some  serious 
prodding  by  local  members  from  a  number  of 
the  parties,  did  respond.  They  did  respond, 
I  will  admit,  in  an  ad  hoc  fashion.  Normally, 
the  criterion  for  their  program  is  a  one-to-one 
cost-sharing  basis.  For  every  dollar  raised 
locally,  the  provincial  government  will  pro- 
vide one  dollar  to  areas  that  have  been  de- 
clared disaster  areas  to  assist  in  compensating 
people  who  have  sustained  damage  and  to 
help  them  make  repairs. 
4  p.m. 

I  suppose  partly  because  of  the  ad  hoc 
nature  of  this  program,  the  government  last 
year,  in  the  response  to  the  Field  flood, 
agreed  to  provide  $4  of  provincial  funding 
for  every  $1  provided  locally.  That  was  then 
extended  to  the  other  communities  in  the 
north  that  experienced  flooding  last  year,  to 
the  extent  that  three  communities  in  my 
rkling  benefited  significantly.  Iron  Bridge, 
for  instance,  received  approximately  $79,000, 
White  River  and  Goulais  River  each  re- 
ceived approximately  $55,000  in  provincial 
funds,  matching  on  a  four-to-one  basis. 

If  the  member  is  suggesting  in  his  resolu- 
tion that  a  permanent  relief  fund,  if  it  is  set 
up,  would  not  allow  for  adjustments  in  rela- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  communities  and  their 
ability  to  raise  funds  locally,  I  am  afraid  I 
am  not  in  favour  of  that.  The  reason  is  that 
some  small  communities,  especially  small 
rural  communities  or  small  isolated  communi- 
ties in  northern  Ontario,  do  not  have  local 
industries  that  are  able  to  contribute  funds. 

If,  however,  in  his  permanent  fund  pro- 
posal he  is  suggesting  there  would  not  be  any 
need  for  local  funding  in  this  program— that 
is,  that  all  of  the  compensation  and  funds  to 
assist  in  repairs  would  come  from  provincial 
coffers— then  I  suppose  that  is  no  longer  a 
problem.  I  have  some  difficulty  with  the 
resolution  in  that  it  does  not  spell  that  out, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  member  himself 
spelled  that  out  in  his  comments  in  leading 
off  the  debate. 

Personally,  as  I  said,  after  some  prodding, 
I  was  satisfied  with  the  response  of  the  staff 
of  the  subsidies  branch  of  the  Ministry  of 
Intergovernmental  Afi^airs,  and  I  want  to 
congratulate    them    for    their    concern    and 


their  hard  work  in  trying  to  assist  the  com- 
munities in  my  riding.  ' 

However,  since  this  is  not  a  permanent 
program  and  is  dependent  upon  the  declara- 
tion of  a  disaster,  either  by  the  municipality 
or,  in  unorganized  areas,  by  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources,  we  run  into  problems 
where  small  numbers  of  people  have  sustained 
serious  damage  but  it  is  not  considered  an 
overall  disaster  for  a  large  are)a  and  so  the 
funding  is  not  made  available. 

In  my  particular  riding,  the  community  of 
Goulais  River  this  year  again  experienced 
flooding,  although  not  nearly  to  the  extent  of 
last  year.  But  home  owners  who  were  just 
recovering  from  the  damage  done  by  last 
year's  flood  again  exi)erienced  flooding  this 
year,  and  we  are  running  into  some  problems 
in  persuading  the  provincial  government  that 
we  have  a  disaster  again  and  that  they 
should  become  involved. 

They  are  saying,  "There  weren't  as  many 
people,  as  many  homes,  as  many  properties 
involved,  and  we  don't  beheve  it  to  be  a 
disaster."  They  may  be  correct  in  that,  but 
it  is  a  disaster  for  the  individuial  people  and 
for  the  home  owners  and  small  businesses 
involved. 

From  my  view,  the  main  purpose  of  any 
permanent  relietf  program  must  be  to  ensure 
that  people  are  able  to  maintain  shelter,  that 
they  will  have  a  place  to  live  while  repairs 
are  made  and  that  repairs  will  be  made  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  not  suffer  long- 
term  damage  and  inconvenience  because  of 
a  natural  disaster. 

I  believe  those  funds  must  be  made  avafl- 
able  by  the  province.  I  also  believe  we 
should  continue  the  thrust  towards  assisting 
farmers  and  small  businessmen  who  would 
have  a  difficult  time  in  raising  the  capital  to 
stay  in  business.  They  are  very  important  to 
small  communities,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  also  for  their  neighbours  and  the  jobs 
they  provide.  I  would  support  the  suggestion 
in  the  resolution  that  low-interest  loans  be 
made  available  to  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

The  one  question  I  have  in  regard  to  the 
comments  made  by  the  member  for  Haldi- 
mand-Norfolk,  however,  is  related  to  his  dis- 
cussion of  crop  damage.  We  do  have  a  crop 
insurance  program  and,  if  there  is  damage 
caused  by  weather,  drought  or  too  much 
rain,  or  a  fungus,  or  some  predator  and  its 
effect  on  a  crop,  there  is  provision  for  crop 
insurance  to  deal  with  those  kinds  of 
problems.  I  am  not  sure  we  need  a  perma- 
nent disaster  relief  fund  to  deal  with  those 
kinds  of  problems.  I  think  they  can  be  dealt 
with  in  other  wavs. 
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Overall,  I  believe  we  have  to  get  into  the 
question  of  how  this  kind  of  program  could 
be  administered.  Although  the  resolution  says 
the  funds  will  be  administered  by  municipali- 
ties in  organized  areas,  the  member  does  not 
make  provision  in  it  for  an  approval  proce- 
dure by  a  ministry.  I  think  its  obvious  we 
have  to  have  some  kind  of  provincial  approval 
process  by  which  an  area  is  determined  to  be 
in  need  and  in  which  the  province  is  involved. 
We  cannot  just  leave  a  permanent  fund  there 
to  be  tapped  by  a  municipality,  when  and'  if 
it  thought  it  desirable,  without  any  real  pro- 
vincial input. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  another  aspect 
of  the  resolution,  especially  in  my  area,  where 
the  community  of  Goulais  River  is  located  in 
an  unorganized  area.  Last  year  was  the  first 
time  any  such  community  received  assistance 
under  the  disaster  relief  program  of  the  gov- 
ernment. I  am  concerned  about  what  the 
resolution  says  about  a  ministry  administering 
this  program  in  an  unorganized'  area. 

We  should  be  more  specific.  I  would  think 
it  should  be  dealt  with  directly  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Intergovermnental  AflFairs.  It  should  not 
be  the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs,  not  be- 
cause I  necessarily  have  anything  against  the 
member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bernier),  but  be- 
cause in  the  past  the  Ministry  of  Northern 
Affairs  has  been  accused— not  by  me— of  being 
at  times  involved  in  what  used  to  be  called, 
in  less  enlightened  days,  pork-barrel  pohtics. 
I  would  hope  this  kind  of  program  would 
never  become  anything  like  that. 

I  would  prefer  to  have  a  ministry  that  is 
not  directly  involved  in  the  distribution  of 
grants  and  funds  throughout  the  ^unorganized 
areas  involved  in  something  as  serious  as 
disaster  relief.  If  the  Ministry  of  Northern 
Affairs  wishes  to  continue  handing  out  cheques 
the  way  it  has  done  in  the  past  for  nice  little 
recreation  programs  or  even  fire  protection 
programs,  then  that's  fine. 

Overall,  I  support  the  resolution.  I  am  a 
little  concerned  that  it  is  not  more  detailed  in 
expressing  exactly  what  the  member  is  intend- 
ing. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  wiU  support  the  resolution, 
but  I  believe  it  does  not  speak  to  the  overall 
problem  we  have,  which  is  getting  into  flood 
prevention,  for  which  there  is  very  little  fund- 
ing from  this  government. 

Mr.  Rowe:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  ease  yoiu" 
mind  about  the  order  of  the  speakers  on  the 
program,  I  expect  the  minister  will  be  here 
shortly.  At  his  request,  we  have  switdhed 
places. 


Mr.  Foulds:  It  is  a  more  than  adequate 
substitution. 

Mr.  Rowe:  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  this  resolution.  I  am 
glad  to  see  this  resolution  rather  than  some 
sort  of  a  private  member's  bill.  I  am  also  in 
receipt  of  the  resolution  by  the  town  of  Dunn- 
ville  which  purports  to  do  approximately  the 
same  thing  as  the  member's  resolution.  I 
might  say  I  have  also  had  support  from  one 
of  the  councils  in  my  area  for  a  resolution 
such  as  the  one  proposed  by  Dunnville. 

This  is  a  rather  timely  resolution  for  us  to 
consider  as  we  have  experienced  several  major 
disasters  in  Ontario  in  the  past  few  months. 

There  was  the  Woodstock  flood,  which  we 
all  remember;  the  Mississauga  trail  derail- 
ment; and  the  severe  flooding  in  Port  Hope. 
I  will  have  more  to  say  about  that  shortly. 
The  Mississauga  train  derailment  was  not 
what  one  would  call  a  natural  disaster,  as 
referred  to  in  the  member's  resolution. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Marc  Lalonde  administered 
disaster  on  Port  Hope  too. 

Mr.  Rowe:  He's  more  natural.  I  don't  sup- 
pose the  people  who  had  to  evacute  their 
homes  and  businesses  in  Mississauga  gave 
much  thought  at  the  time  to  the  cause  of  the 
problem.  In  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  I 
beheve  most  people  are  primarily  concerned 
with  basic  survival.  I  also  agree  that  in  a  well- 
managed  jurisdiction,  such  as  Ontario,  the 
public  has  every  right  to  expect  the  maximmn 
degree  of  protection  from  disasters  and  of 
help  in  the  face  of  unavoidable  actions  and 
occurrences  which  disrupt  their  lives. 

I  refer  to  Port  Hope  in  my  riding.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  in  words  the  feelings 
that  I  and  many  others  experienced  as  we 
watched  the  flood  waters  destroying  homes, 
recreational  facilities,  oflBces,  stores,  roads, 
parks  and  manufacturing  facilities  that  night 
As  I  have  described  oft-times  to  individuals, 
while  watching  the  flood  that  night  there  were 
literally  three  rivers  flowing  down  through  the 
centre  of  town,  with  the  odd  refrigerator,  door 
and  stove  floating  along  down  into  Lake 
Ontario. 

I  might  also  say  that  as  a  result  of  the 
1973  flood,  last  sunmier  they  dug  an  auto- 
mobile out  of  the  harbour  "vv/hen  they  were 
digging  the  harbour  out.  Many  strange 
things  can  happen  when  nature  runs  vdld.  In 
fact,  many  tales  of  weird  sights  and  events 
could  be  told,  and  have  been  told,  about  that 
night  in  Port  Hope. 
4:10  p.m. 

However,  speaking  as  an  interested  eye- 
witness, I  can  assure  every  member  of  this 
House  that  at  no  time  did  the  residents  of 
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Port  Hope  and  area  feel  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  support  provided  by  both  their  local 
and  provincial  governments.  Indeed,  the  very 
next  morning,  representatives  of  various  min- 
istries from  this  government  were  on  the 
scene.  In  fact,  on  the  Monday  morning,  two 
days  later,  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  (Mr.  Wells)  himself  was  there,  as 
was  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  and  oflBcials  of  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  and  so  on. 

Also,  lest  we  think  Port  Hope  was  the  only 
place  hit  by  that  rain  that  day,  because  of 
severe  damage  in  many  pockets  around  the 
whole  county  of  Northumberland— perhaps 
not  enough  in  every  case  to  declare  each  indi- 
vidual municipality  a  disaster  area  but  cer- 
tainly enough  in  total  to  perhaps  justify  the 
declaration  of  the  whole  area  as  a  disaster 
area— action  has  been  taken  to  gather  to- 
gether the  total  picture.  This  information  is 
being  collected  and  there  will  be  an  appli- 
cation through  the  county,  I  am  almost 
certain,  for  further  action  similar  to  what  was 
taken  in  Port  Hope  where,  of  course,  it  was 
quite  obvious  it  was  a  disaster  situation. 

This  prompt  action  was  appreciated  and 
recognized  by  the  council  and  various  organi- 
zations in  the  town.  They  still  express  their 
appreciation  to  the  minister,  to  myself  and 
to  other  people  who  contributed. 

In  the  midst  of  their  tribulations  I  am  sure 
it  was  comforting  to  the  people  in  Missis- 
sauga  when  they  got  the  same  prompt  atten- 
tion last  year  to  see  the  way  in  which  their 
own  municipal  officials  and  members  of  this 
government  did  provide  leadership. 

I  recognize  that  the  basic  subject  of  the 
resolution  we  are  considering  today  is  not 
moral  support;  nor  is  it  leadership  in  crisis 
situations.  However,  it  seems  to  assume  that 
this  government  does  not  already  have 
disaster  relief  programs  in  place.  Let  me 
assure  every  member  of  the  House  that  On- 
tario has  very  adequate  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams and  that,  in  spite  of  everyone's  best 
efforts  to  prevent  disasters,  they  have  been 
thoroug'hlv  tested  in  the  past  year  at  Port 
Hope,   Mississauga,   Woodstock,   et  cetera. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  our  programs  of 
assistance  to  victims  of  disasters  in  all  these 
cases  have  withstood  these  tests  and  trials. 
They  have,  so  to  speak,  passed  with  flying 
colours. 

The  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
alreadv  has  in  place  three  programs  which 
provide  grants  and  loans  to  individual  munic- 
ipalities. These  are  for  repair,  replacement 
and  protection  of  property  damaged  in  na- 
tural cdamities. 


First,  there  is  the  Ontario  Disaster  Relief 
Assistance  Program.  It  is  administered,  and 
very  capably  I  might  add,  by  the  subsidies 
branch  of  that  ministry.  In  tbe  ministry's 
estimates  of  1980-81,  this  program  has  allo- 
cated a  contingency  amount  of  $404,000. 
Once  the  Ontario  cabinet  has  declared  a 
disaster  area  affecting  one  or  more  municipal- 
ities, this  program  is  then  activated.  It  gives 
help  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis  by  matching 
contributions  made  by  the  general  public, 
businesses  and  other  mimicipalities  to  a  local 
disaster  relief  committee.  This  may  'be  dollar 
for  dollar,  it  may  be  two  for  one  or  three  for 
one,  as  In  the  case  of  Port  Hope,  or  even 
higher  depending  upon  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.. 

This  program  is  not  intended,  of  course,  to 
be  a  substitute  for  adequate  insurance 
coverage.  In  many  cases,  such  as  the  flood  in 
Port  Hope,  it  is  impossi%le  to  buy  adequate 
flood  insurance.  It  is  different,  however,  in 
cases  such  as  hurricanes,  heavy  winds  and  so 
on,  where  insmance  protection  is  available, 
and  in  those  cases—and  it  does  happen  quite 
frequently  wbere  severe  damage  does  take 
place— public  money  should  not  be  expected 
to  come  to  the  rescue  there.  When  insurance 
is  available,  people  should  be  carrying  in- 
surance. 

This  is  not  a  government  which  tries  to 
foster  the  illusion  that  government  can  do 
everything  for  the  citizens.  But  it  is  a  com- 
passionate government,  and  when  disasters 
strike  which  cause  people  to  suffer  losses  so 
widespread  and  severe  that  they  cannot  possi- 
bly cope  alone,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the 
insurance,  the  Ontario  disaster  relief  program 
is  there  to  help.  I  emphasize  it  is  administered 
by  a  local  relief  committee  with  help,  where 
necessary,  from  the  province. 

In  the  past  fiscal  year,  a  total  of  $3.5 
million  was  paid  to  nine  disaster  committees. 
In  the  Port  Hope  case  and  in  the  Woodstock 
case  a  provincial  disaster  relief  co-ordinator 
has  been  appointed  from  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  to  help  co-ordinate  provincial  minis- 
try's efforts  in  providing  help  to  those  com- 
munities. The  field  services  branch  of  the 
ministry  is  there  to  help  such  municipalities 
clean  up  immediately  after  a  disaster. 

We  have  other  programs  in  place  as  well. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  special  emergency 
assistance  program.  It  too  is  administered  by 
the  same  ministry.  Under  this  program  help 
is  available  to  all  communities  which  have 
suffered  flooding  or  erosion  problems  as  a 
result  of  high  water  levels  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  program  provides  for  a  provincial  grant 
of  80  per  cent  of  the  eligible  costs  incurred 
by  the  municipality  in  repairing  and  improv- 
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ing  roads  and  dikes  and  pumping  flood'  water 
from  lands  for  which  the  municipality  is  re- 
sponsible and  in  constituting  protective  works 
to  prevent  erosion  of  roads.  In  the  fiscal  year 
of  1979-80,  a  total  of  $450,000  was  provided 
to  21  municipalities  under  that  program. 

There  is  also  the  shoreline  property  assis- 
tance program.  It  provides  help  to  owners  of 
shoreline  properties  in  the  province  which 
have  been  or  may  be  damaged  by  high  water 
levels  or  the  action  of  ice.  It  provides  a  low- 
interest  loan  of  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  repairs  and  protection.  These  are  repay- 
able through  the  borrower's  property  taxes 
in  20  equal  annual  instalments  of  principal 
and  interest.  In  the  past  year,  a  total  of  well 
over  $500,000  was  lent  to  82  applicants  imder 
that  program. 

In  addition,  provincial  financial  assistance 
may  also  be  made  available  by  other  minis- 
tries. For  example,  low-interest  loans  are  made 
to  business  owners  under  the  Ontario  De- 
velopment Corporation.  In  Port  Hope,  those 
storekeepers  and  so  on  who  suffered  losses 
which  were  not  covered  by  insurance  are  able 
to  borrow  money  at  six  per  cent,  with  the 
balance  being  subsidized  through  that  pro- 
gram. 

The  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications may  assist  municipalities  to  r^air 
public  roads  and  bridges  and  so  forth,  and 
that  is  in  addition  to  what  was  normally 
budgeted'  for  that  particular  community. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  programs 
are  functioning  and  quite  adequately.  This 
government  is  providing  the  leadership  and 
the  material  support  Ontarians  have  a  right  to 
expect.  It  is  doing  so  without— 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Rowe:  I  have  the  same  reservations 
about  the  resolution  introduced  by  the  hon- 
ourable member  las  the  member  for  Algoma 
(Mr.  Wildman)  expressed  as  to  how  it  finally 
would  be  administered.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  I  thank  the  House  for  the 
opportunity  to  express  these  few  thoughts. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  wish  to  take 
part  in  the  resolution  tihis  afternoon  standing 
in  the  name  of  my  colleague  from  Haldi- 
ijiiand-Norfolk,  with  regard  to  disaster  arenas. 

In  speaking  on  resolution  11,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  enlighten  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  government  about  a 
recent  disaster  in  the  town  of  Essex  which 
has  caused  a  grdat  deal  of  damage. 

An  impaired  driver  of  an  automobile 
crashed  into  a  natural  gas  meter  and  plunged 
his  car  through  'a  store  wall.  About  30  min- 
utes later  a  great  explosion  occurred  at  2:15 


in   the   morning,    and   left   a   town  block   in 
ruins. 

The  resolution  we  are  speaking  to  today 
reifers  to  natural  disasters.  How  does  one 
define  "natural"?  I  suppose  an  impaired 
driver  behind  the  wheel  of  a  car  could  be 
expected  to  lose  control  of  his  car,  because 
the  natural  thing  when  impaired  is  to  do 
that.  We  have  records  to  prove  that,  and  a 
report  of  the  Ministry  of  Transi)ortation  and 
Commimications  shows  the  nimiber  of  acci- 
dents that  hajjpen  from  impaired  driving. 

It  is  rather  an  odd  way  to  put  it,  but  I 
guess  if  somebody  is  going  to  get  drunk  then 
the  natural  thing  for  him  to  do  if  he  is 
driving  a  car  would  be  that.  I  may  be 
stretching  the  point  a  little  bit,  but  it  is  an 
interesting  way  of  looking  at  it. 

The  town  of  Essex  sent  the  mayor  and  the 
clefk-treasurer  and  one  councillor  to  meet 
with  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Aff^airs  and  his  oflBcials.  However,  the  min- 
ister did  not  show  up.  The  delegates  were 
disappointed,  but  they  met  with  staff  of  the 
subsidies  branch  and  the  parhamentary  as- 
sistant. They  were  given  some  encourage- 
ment as  to  the  possibility  of  aid  through  the 
Ontario  Development  Corporation  for  low- 
interest  loans  at  a  possible  six  per  cent.  There 
was  some  question  as  to  how  the  matching 
fund  grant  might  be  applied.  This  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  cabinet.  In  this  case  there 
were  only  three  small  apartments  included  in 
the  stores,  and  all  the  rest  was  a  commercial 
area. 
4:20  p.m. 

To  this  date  there  has  been  no  decision  as 
to  a  designation  of  the  area  and,  in  answer 
to  my  questions  of  April  17  and  April  24, 
the  minister  passed  them  on  to  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman)  for 
a  review  by  the  Ontario  Development  Cor- 
poration. The  problem  with  the  present 
system  as  compared  to  the  resolution  we  are 
dealing  with  today  is  we  would  at  least  have 
a  fund  set  up  and  a  group  aware  of  the 
serious  situations  wherever  they  may  be  and 
able  to  take  action  immediately. 

The  recent  flood  in  Port  Hope,  as  was 
mentioned  by  the  previous  speaker,  was  so 
designated  and  six  per  cent  interest  loans 
were  made  available  to  Tbusinessmen  rebuild- 
ing and  purchasing  inventory.  We  realize, 
however,  that  there  is  some  question  as  to 
similarity  in  Essex,  as  in  most  cases  one 
cannot  obtain  insm-ance  for  loss  from  flood- 
ing. 

The  town  of  Essex  has  set  up  a  disaster 
relief  committee  to  raise  funds,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  a  Httle  more  than  $20,000  has 
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been  received.  In  this  particular  case,  a 
cheque  from  the  city  of  Detroit  Rotary  Club 
for  $1,000  and  some  smaller  cheques  from  in- 
dividuals in  the  United  States  were  received, 
because  of  the  rescue  of  the  six  hostages  by 
the  Canadian  embassy  in  Iran. 

Many  are  aware  of  the  fire  disaster  in 
Cobalt  a  few  years  ago  when  more  than  400 
people  were  left  homeless.  That  was  a  major 
fire  disaster.  The  provincial  government 
matched  four  dollars  to  one  dollar  on  what 
was  raised  locally. 

Essex  has  been  advised  it  could  be  eligible 
for  relief  funds  from  the  province,  as  a  result 
of  the  loss  of  assessment  which  will  come 
through  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  because  of  the  number  of  buildings 
destroyed  by  the  fire. 

In  supporting  the  resolution  today,  I  want 
to  tell  the  members  of  the  Legislature  about 
the  need  for  such  a  fund  to  protect  ourselves 
from  future  disasters.  We  realize  that  the 
people  involved  in  the  Essex  disaster  in  most 
cases  did  have  the  usual  fire  and  explosion 
insurance,  but  it  is  most  diflBcult  to  cover  for 
such  a  major  disaster.  I  can  think  of  some 
cases  where  they  may  have  had  $100,000  of 
insurance  on  what  was  considered  an  older 
building.  Yet,  when  one  rebuilds  from  the 
ground  up  at  today's  prices,  it  would  probably 
cost  $250,000  to  replace.  If  one  borrows  the 
difference  between  the  $100,000  insurance  and 
the  cost  of  $250,000,  that  is  $150,000;  at 
today's  interest  rates  of  17  per  cent  or  more, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  businessman  to 
handle  such  an  expense. 

By  having  a  fund  set  up  as  stated  in  the 
resolution,  it  would  take  it  out  of  the  im- 
mediate political  situation.  A  general  con- 
sensus of  many  people  is  that  sometimes  a 
decision  made  under  the  system  may  be  used 
for  political  purposes.  Of  course,  we  would 
hope  that  would  not  be  the  case. 

The  town  of  Essex,  hard  hit  by  its  own 
disaster,  sent  an  additional  $100  to  the  ailing 
Field-Springer  relief  fund.  The  two  sparsely 
populated  northern  Ontario  townships  were 
hit  hard  by  flooding  last  year  and  have  been 
unable  to  meet  their  fund-raising  objectives. 
Essex  had  already  sent  $100  following  de- 
cisions made  on  July  3,  but  decided  to  send 
the  extra  money  after  receiving  a  letter  from 
fund  organizers.  The  committee  in  that  town 
has  $2,444,844  in  approved  claims  to  pay  out 
but  has  only  managed  to  accumulate  $1.8 
million.  The  total  includes  $373,544  raised 
privately  and  matched  four  to  one  by  the 
provincial  disaster  rehef  fund.  The  two  town- 
ships need  an  additional  $114,116  plus  the 
provincial  money  to  reach  their  objective. 


In  the  case  of  Essex,  the  Ontario  Develop- 
ment Corporation  came  down  and  made  a  sur- 
vey and  interviewed  a  number  of  business 
people.  They  did  offer  some  money  they 
could  make  available  at  11.5  per  cent.  The 
problem  is  when  we  build  new  buildings,  at 
what  they  cost  today  and  with  the  insurance 
people  have,  it  seems  we  are  all  the  same. 
We  think  we  have  enough  insurance  on  our 
buildings,  and  when  the  crunch  comes  and'  we 
start  rebuilding,  in  many  cases  it  just  is  not 
enough. 

The  other  thing  is  that  in  some  of  the 
disaster  areas  in  the  past  year,  I  understand 
if  one  person  had  full  insurance  and  his 
neighbour  had  no  insiurance,  the  disaster  re- 
lief fund  would  give  the  neighbour  who  had 
no  insurance  the  same  amount  of  money  as 
the  insured  neighboin:.  He  is  as  well  off  as  the 
one  who  had  insurance,  but  he  paid  no  pre- 
miums for  the  previous  25  years,  say.  That  is 
one  of  the  problems  with  any  disaster  fimd, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  not  sure. 

In  the  case  of  Essex,  where  there  was  a 
natural  gas  explosion,  not  a  flood  or  tornado, 
maybe  the  people  there  also  should  be  en- 
titled to  some  assistance.  They  are  not  asking 
for  grants  or  anything;  they  are  just  asking 
that  a  lower  interest  rate  be  supphed  through 
the  Ontario  Development  Corporation.  The 
town  has  not  been  designated,  and  yet  it  has 
$20,000  in  its  fund  to  assist  those  hardest  hit. 
If  it  were  designated,  it  would  be  ehgible  to 
be  matched  dollar  for  dollar.  That  would  be 
another  $20,000  from  the  province,  which 
would  help  those  in  direct  need.  But  it  would 
not  be  nearly  enough  to  help  somebody  re- 
build, get  the  inventory  back  in  and  be  in 
business. 

I  am  supporting  the  resolution.  I  think  we 
need  to  have  something  like  this  available  so 
that  it  is  ready  to  go  into  effect  the  minute 
a  disaster  happens.  It  may  have  to  cover 
more  than  what  we  classify  as  natural 
disasters.  What  is  a  disaster  and  what  is 
natui^al  is  a  matter  of  interpretation. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  rise 
to  support  the  resolution  that  was  introduced 
in  private  members'  hour.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  member  that  perhaps  it  would  be  a 
stronger  resolution  if  he  did  no  mention  the 
matter  of  lotteries.  I  can  visualize  a  situation 
where  a  certain  amount  of  lottery  funds  is 
available  for  disaster  relief,  there  is  a  series 
of  disasters  and  the  fund  is  expended;  then 
if  there  is  lanother  disaster,  there  is  no 
money.  What  do  you  tell  the  people  then? 
"You  are  out  of  luck"?  I  think  the  funding 
should  be  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund  provided  by  the  provincial  govenmient. 
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The  attractive  part  of  this  resolution  is 
that  it  trings  down  the  decision-maldng 
process  to  the  municip^ity.  In  time  of 
disaster,  whether  it  is  a  tornado  or  a  flood, 
a  lot  of  damage  is  done  in  terms  of  roofs 
being  removed,  floors  being  skewed  and  walls 
being  out.  The  basement  may  be  flooded 
with  water  and  mud.  Heating  systems  are 
knodked  out.  All  sorts  of  things  happen  that 
make  it  impossible  for  people  to  continue 
their  normal  habitation  or  their  normal  hfe. 

One  of  the  things  they  have  to  do  is  to 
respond,  and  they  have  to  respond  immedi- 
ately. In  other  words,  they  cannot  wait  imtil 
such  time  as  some  government  ofiBcial  de- 
cides, "We  are  going  to  provide  you  with 
assistance,'*  and  makes  a  public  statement. 
Then  a  man  has  to  try  to  get  the  money,  or 
perfiaps  the  promise  of  money,  to  try  to 
rej^air  his  roof.  Most  people  do  not  operate 
with  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  bank  where 
they  have  an  emergency  fund  to  draw  on  to 
replace  a  roof  that  got  blown  off  a  day  or 
two  before,  to  clear  out  their  basements,  to 
replace  a  furnace,  or  to  do  all  sorts  of 
repairs  needed  after  a  disaster. 

Therefore,  the  fact  that  tihe  municipality 
would  have  the  responsibility  to  administer 
this  kind  of  fund  is  a  very  attractive  idea, 
bedause  the  people  are  closer;  they  also  know 
the  situation  a  lot  better.  We  also  have  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  mumcipahty  has 
the  resoiu-ces.  Most  major  municipalities  in 
Ontario,  certainly  the  urban  ones  and  many 
of  the  rural  municipalities,  have  the  resources 
to  implement  some  kind  of  rehef  program 
provided  fhey  know  the  funding  is  available. 
There  is  a  building  department  in  every 
municipality.  It  has  its  building  inspectors. 
The  city  engineer  is  available,  and  he  has  a 
staff.  Those  people  can  help  provide  immedi- 
ate assistance  to  people  in  the  community. 

4:30  p.m. 

There  is  the  city  works  department, 
whidh  also  has  trucks,  bulldozers,  fofklifts, 
front-end  loaders  and  so  on.  There  is  equip- 
ment available  and  skilled  staff.  There  are 
the  pubic  utilities  people  with  their  skilled 
staff  and  the  knowledge  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  disasters. 

There  is  the  fact  that  the  municipality  is 
assured  of  funding  or  knows  that  the  funding 
is  there  and  is  not  at  the  whim  of  some 
minister  or  of  somebody  else.  It  is  not  waiting 
for  the  royal  tour  to  happen  when  the 
Premier  or  the  lodal  cabinet  minister  makes 
a  tour  and  says:  "Yes,  I  think  we  are  going 
to  give  you  money"  or  something  like  that. 
They  can  go  ahead,  knowing  full  well  the 
money  is  available. 


Specifically,  as  I  said  eiarlier,  the  average 
individual  can  then  go  to  the  lumber  yard 
or  to  his  supplier  and  get  the  lumber,  the 
shingles,  the  water  pump,  the  furnace  or 
whatever  he  needs.  The  supplier  knows  he 
will  get  paid  despite  the  fact  that  this  indi- 
vidual does  not  have  the  money  at  the 
moment,  may  have  to  fight  it  out  with  his 
insurance  company  and  may  have  to  wait 
for  some  period  of  time.  The  point  is,  there 
could  be  some  assurance  coming  from  the 
municipal  oflBcials  to  the  supplier,  indidating 
to  him  that  this  man  'has  been  in  a  disaster 
and  he  will  eventually  get  paid.  I  think  that 
would  ensure  that  the  supplies  were  pro- 
vided. 

The  other  matter  of  concern  to  me  is  that 
the  mayor  of  a  disaster  area  does  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  call  out  the  militia  to  help 
in  a  disaster.  We  had  a  flood  ia  Brantford 
about  1975  when  the  water  system  was 
knocked  out  in  a  city  of  75,000  people.  It  is 
a  real  disaster  in  the  morning  wlien  one  is 
sitting  there  trying  to  deal  with  the  situation 
and  has  to  bring  in  tank  trucks  and  everything 
else  to  provide  water  for  a  community  of  that 
size.  It  is  a  problem,  but  one  has  to  go  to 
the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  and  so 
on.  I  feel  that  through  legislation  those  rights 
should'  be  provided  to  the  local  militia  and  the 
mayor.  If  there  is  some  kind  of  agreement  by 
both  parties,  they  should  not  have  to  wait  at 
that  time  for  approval  from  the  Attorney 
General,  wherever  he  may  be,  or  the  Solicitor 
General. 

At  this  time  I  want  also  to  give  credit  to 
people  in  the  Norfolk-Haldimand  disaster.  The 
people  who  ignited  the  spark  that  started  the 
fund  that  raised  more  than  $500,000  were  my 
constituency  assistant;  Alderman  Deborah 
O'Connell- 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  It  was  $4  million,  not 
$500,000. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Yes,  it  was  $4  million— but 
the  money  that  was  raised  initially  was  started 
by  my  constituency  assistant;  Alderman 
Deborah  O'Connell;  the  president  of  the 
Brantford  and  District  Labour  Council,  Dan 
O'Reagan;  and  Aldterman  Dave  Neumann  of 
the  city  of  Brantford  council.  They  used  the 
facilities  of  my  oflfice  to  get  the  fund  started, 
to  set  the  spark  that  would  eventually  raise 
a  lot  of  money,  which  I  think  was  necessary 
and  justifiable.  It  started  right  there. 

I  want  to  say  that  in  all  these  situations 
dealing  with  disasters,  one  cannot  do  very 
much  about  tornadoes.  It  is  very  diflBcult  to 
prevent  a  tornado.  As  soon  as  that  is  figured 
out,  mankind  will  have  moved  a  great  dis- 
tance. However,  in  regard  to  floods— and  I  am 
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referring  again  to  the  1975  flood  of  the  Grand 
River— if  the  government  earlier  had  provided 
the  necessary  funding  that  was  requested  by 
the  Grand  River  Conservation  Authority,  per- 
haps the  flood  could  have  been  prevented; 
but  if  not  totally  prevented,  it  could  have 
been  lessened  to  a  much  greater  degree.  This 
is  the  kind  of  a  problem  we  have  in  dealing 
with  this  government.  After  the  horse  has 
been  stolen  and  the  barn  has  been  cleaned' 
out,  it  will  close  the  doors. 

This  has  been  raised  with  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Auld)  in  the  past. 
The  government  should  be  looking  at  these 
recurring  situations,  where  there  is  flooding 
almost  on  an  annual  basis  or  every  second  or 
third  year,  to  try  to  bring  in  prevention.  It  is 
quite  possible,  not  only  through  the  building 
of  dams,  but  in  terms  of  reforestation,  acquir- 
ing more  valley  lands  and  reforesting  or  plant- 
ing trees  and  so  on.  There  are  various  means 
available  to  this  province  and'  to  this  govern- 
ment. If  the  government  had  the  initiative,  the 
energy  and  the  desire,  everybody  would  bene- 
fit in  the  long  run,  because  we  would  be  pre- 
venting floods  instead  of  going  through  a  crisis, 
having  the  problem,  then  spending  as  much 
money  or  more  to  deal  with  it  and  having  it 
recur  in  the  future. 

I  have  one  more  point  that  1  would  like 
to  raise.  That  is,  during  the  efi^orts  of  various 
community  clubs  to  raise  money  for  the  Ox- 
ford, Norfolk  and  Brant  tornado  disaster 
relief,  one  of  the  clubs  in  Brantford,  the  Ex- 
Imperials  Club,  had  a  bit  of  a  difference 
with  the  Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario. 
There  was  some  diflPerence  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  a  door  was  slammed  in  the  face  of 
the  liquor  inspector  or  not.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  who  was  handling  the  door  didn't 
know  the  liquor  inspector  from  anybody 
else,  because  he  didn't  identify  himself.  The 
place  was  getting  crowded  so  he  closed  the 
door  and,  of  course,  he  reported  this  matter. 

The  point  is,  the  club  wanted  to  throw  a 
benefit  party,  a  bash,  whatever  it  was,  to 
raise  fimds,  which  they  do  normally.  They 
have  done  it  for  all  other  types  of  community 
projects  in  the  past.  They  have  an  excellent 
record  of  being  very  successful  and  the 
people  are  involved.  Anyway,  the  club  tried 
to  do  this,  but  the  liquor  licence  boJard  would 
not  allow  them  to  go  ahead  with  this  project 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  explained  what 
it  was  for  and  so  on. 

I  hope  that  somebody  on  the  otlier  side 
tells  it  to  those  officials  that  somewhere, 
sometime  they  should  have  a  little  heart. 
They  shouldn't  be  so  bloody  sticky  about  the 
way  they  enforce  their  regulations.  They 
shouldn't  get  so  uptight;  they  should  look  at 


the  people  down  there.  They  may  have  made 
a  mistake  in  how  they  run  their  club,  or 
they  may  have  not,  but  surely,  when  it 
comes  to  something  that  is  useful  to  the 
community,  it's  useful  to  the  county,  it's 
useful  to  everybody  and  they  are  genuine. 
They  have  a  record  of  accomplishing  things, 
and  perhaps  we  should  allow  them  to  go 
a!head  and  do  these  kinds  of  things  if  they 
are  trying  to  raise  fimds  for  a  disaster  area. 

Mr.  Worton:  Whisky  versus  water. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  right.  The  water 
was  undrinkable  in  some  cases.  When  you 
have  a  flood,  the  water  is  not  drinkable. 

AnyWay,  I  will  support  this  resolution.  I 
think  it  has  merit.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  brings  it  down,  as  I  have 
said,  to  the  municipal  level.  It  takes  it  out  of 
I>olitical  control.  It  takes  it  out  of  the  sort  of 
will-he,  won't-he  type  of  attitude  that  appears 
after  a  disaster.  Everybody  sits  there  waiting, 
wondering  if  he  is  going  to  provide  funds  or 
not.  We  know  that  if  the  money  is  there  the 
municipality  can  do  the  job,  and  I  think  the 
resolution  has  merit. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Before  recognizing 
the  member  for  Oxford,  I  have  a  little 
problem.  The  time  for  debating  this  item 
expires  at  4:46  p.m.,  and  the  member  for 
Haldimand-NorfoDc  has  reserved  five  minutes. 
Does  the  member  wish  all  of  the  five 
minutes? 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  comments  of  the 
member  for  Oxford.  I  would  like  to  save  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  It  won't  be  easy  to  do  it 
in  three  or  four  minutes,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
I'll  try. 

Having  had  perfiaps  the  worst  experience 
of  my  life  on  August  7,  1979,  I  can't  rise  to 
talk  about  this  issue  without  a  great  deal  of 
feeling,  without  a  great  deal  of  emotion.  I 
will  never  forget  the  total  desolation  that 
occurred  to  my  county  as  well  as  to  Brant 
and  Norfolk  counties.  When  I  flew  over  a 
community  and  saw  the  homes  of  my  friends 
literally  vdped  out  totally,  it  was  bad.  But 
not  until  the  next  day,  when  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  walk  the  streets,  did  I  fully  com- 
prehend what  it  meant  to  be  totally  wiped 
out. 

It  meant  those  precious  things  that  all  of 
us  hold  dear  to  us  in  our  lives;  those  things 
like  a  wedding  picture,  a  wedding  ring  or  the 
remembrances  of  a  child  no  longer  with  us, 
and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  become  very 
emotional  about  the  things  that  were  lost 
forever.  Only  then  did  one  understand  the 
trauma,  not  just  in  a  physical  way  but  also 
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in  a  psychological  way,  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  that  disaster  and,  I  am  sure,  what 
happens  in  all  other  disasters. 

Had  that  been  the  end  of  the  story,  one's 
heart  would  have  been  so  saddened  that  one 
would  perhaps  not  recover,  because  that's 
exactly  how  I  felt  the  day  afterwards.  But, 
the  day  after  that,  and  I  mean,  literally  the 
day  after  that,  I  saw  something  develop  in 
my  community,  and  I  know  it  was  shared  in 
all  the  other  communities,  that  made  all  of 
us  proud  to  be  a  member  of  our  society: 
friends  helping  friends  and,  even  more  impor- 
tant, strangers  helping  strangers— people  work- 
ing under  unbelievably  diflScult  circumstances, 
all  with  a  cheerful  attitude. 
4:40  p.m. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  dwell  on  that,  be- 
cause time  does  not  permit  I  cannot.  But  I 
do  want  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  about  the 
role  of  the  municipalities.  I  think  to  put  it 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  municipality  would  be 
a  mistake. 

I  think  it  should  be  knoviTi  that  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  provincial  government  guide- 
lines is  that  a  local  disaster  relief  committee 
must  be  established.  In  the  disaster  of  which 
I  spoke,  that  committee  worked  extremely 
well.  Such  committees  do  the  administration 
of  the  funds;  they  do  all  of  those  things  that 
I  think  the  members  thought  were,  somehow 
or  other,  done  by  the  province.  We  had  a  co- 
ordinator there,  and  that's  all.  Sure,  there 
were  a  few  guidelines,  but  most  of  the  final 
decisions  were  made  by  the  local  dbcision- 
making  body,  and  that's  as  it  should  be. 

I  want  to  spend  a  minute  or  two  on  the 
following  point:  it  isn't  the  declaring  of  the 
fund  or  the  funding  of  the  fund  that's  impor- 
tant, because  it  literally  takes  weeks  or 
months  for  the  money  to  come  into  that  fund. 
But  people  have  to  respond  instantly,  within 
hours  sometimes,  and  certainly  within  a  few 
days  of  the  rebuilding.  They  could  not  possi- 
bly wait  until  they  know  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance they  were  going  to  receive.  They  have 
to  react  instantly. 

Now  that  I  have  had  a  chance  to  look  back 
at  it  for  some  nine  months,  I  realize  that  the 
lingering  problem  is  the  relationship  between 
the  money  raised  from  the  private  sector  and 
contributed  by  the  insurance  companies  and 
the  relationship  of  those  two  sources. 

If  it  was  a  clear-cut  case  of  whether  or  not 
you  have  insurance  that  decided  whether  you 
receive  benefits  it  would  be  very  simple.  But 
the  problem  is  there  is  a  great  variation  in 
the  amount  of  insurance  that  one  carries— 
from  zero  to  perhaps  full  coverage.  Where 
and  how  do  you  effect  that  relationship? 


I'm  going  to  put  forward  one  positive  sug- 
gestion. I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  explore  it 
fully.  I  believe  we  must  not  destroy  the  prin- 
ciple of  insurance.  The  way  any  fund  should 
be  administered  in  this  way  is  to  take  the 
total  amount  of  damage  and  the  total  amoimt 
of  insurance.  If  I  can  use  figures  to  illustrate 
the  case,  let's  assume  that  the  total  d'amage 
was  $5  million  and  the  amount  of  insurance 
was  $3.5  million.  You  would  then  deem  that 
everyone  carried  70  per  cent  insurance,  and 
you  would  distribute  your  funds  to  every 
participant  on  the  basis  of  the  damage  they 
had  received.  If  someone  had  more  than  70 
per  cent  insurance,  they  would  do  much 
better  than  someone  who  had  zero.  But  the 
person  who  had  zero  would  be  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  person  who  had 
a  great  deal. 

It  is  the  only  way  I  can  see  that  a  fund 
can  be  administered  where  the  aftermath  does 
not  cause  some  very  serious  problems. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I'm  afraid  I  must  ask 
the  minister  to  end  his  remarks.  I  do  so  re- 
gretfully, because  I  think  what  he  is  saying 
is  important. 

I  give  the  member  for  Haldimand-Norfolk 
a  minute  to  reply. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  contribution  that  all  members  of  the 
Legislature  have  made  towards  the  resolu- 
tion, and  I  will  make  a  couple  of  points 
quickly. 

While  I  did  mention  the  lottery  fund,  1 
don't  think  the  resolution  does  mention  that; 
so  I  think  that  perhaps  clarifies  that. 

The  meaning  of  natural  causes,  which  is  in 
the  resolution,  was  based  in  my  portion  of 
the  debate  on  the  United  States  legislation. 
That  clearly  indicates  that  it  covers  drought, 
fire,  explosion  and  other  catastrophes.  I  think 
that  clarifies  that. 

The  third  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
as  members  of  the  government  have  indi- 
cated and  particularly  the  member  for 
Northumberland,  is  that  they  do  have  a  fund 
now  and  that  it  is  available.  I  will  admit 
that,  but  it  hasn't  worked  in  some  cases  in 
our  area.  I  think  it  would  require  an  exten- 
sive review  of  legislation  and  it  could  be 
based  on  the  American  legislation  to  sim- 
plify it  and  make  it  more  responsive  to  emer- 
gencies. If  it  were  dealt  with  by  local  govern- 
ments, it  could  be  similar  to  the  way  the 
drainage  money  is  provided,  which  is  handled 
locally  and  quite  effectively.  With  major  dis- 
asters it  might  have  to  be  broadened. 

I  think  it  needs  to  be  reviewed  and  up- 
graded.   I   hope   members   will   support   the 
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resolution    so   this    will    come    about   in   the 
future. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  time  for  debating 
this  item  has  more  than  expired. 

DENTAL  CARE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Breaugh  moved  resolution  11: 

That  this  House  urges  the  government  of 
Ontario  to  implement  a  program  of  dental 
care  modelled  on  that  now  operated  by  the 
NDP  government  in  the  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  wanted  to 
introduce  this  in  resolution  form  today  be- 
cause I  sense  a  growing  concern  in  my  own 
community  about  the  expense  of  dental  care. 
The  provision  of  those  dental  services  in 
many  parts  of  the  province  is  now  being 
questioned.  Whether  or  not  people  can  get 
good  dental  care  at  all  is  questioned,  setting 
aside  the  problem  of  expense. 

The  reason  I  moved  to  the  Saskatchewan 
model  for  discussion  purposes  this  afternoon 
is  that  this  is  a  plan  which  has  been  in 
eflFect  now  since  1968,  and  it  provides  a 
rather  clear  model  of  how  the  services  would 
be  provided. 

If  I  may  spend  a  few  moments  briefing  the 
members  on  some  background  information 
from  the  Saskatchewan  plan,  the  project  pro- 
vides dental  health  education,  preventive 
services  and  treatment  services  to  children 
througjh  a  dental  team  consisting  of  a  dentist, 
two  dental  nurses,  three  dental  assistants  and 
one  receptionist-recorder. 

They  use  mobile  clinics.  They  began  with 
young  children  in  the  schools.  In  1972,  they 
moved  to  include  children  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  12.  In  May  1978,  they  announced 
the  extension  of  the  program  to  include  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  14. 

The  heart  of  the  system  is  its  dental  nurses, 
supported  by  dental  assistants,  who  provide 
most  of  the  dental  services  under  the  sui)er- 
vision  of  the  dentist. 

The  dental  clinics  have  'been  located  in 
schools  to  make  access  more  convenient  for 
children  and  parents.  An  important  part  of 
the  service  is  referral  and  emergency  services. 
These  are  also  provided  for  in  the  plan. 

In  the  Saskatchewan  model,  which  has 
been  working  for  better  than  a  decade,  we 
have  a  plan  that  is  not  just  theory  but  is  in 
operation. 

There  are  some  comparisons  that  can  be 
made  between  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario. 

If  anything,  one  could  make  the  economic 
argument,  as  is  often  done  on  this  question, 
that  Ontario,  with  its  resources  and  with  its 
industrial    wealth,    certainly    can    afford    the 


kind  of  program  now  in  operation  in  Sas- 
katchewan. 

I  notice  the  Liberal  health  critic  has 
endorsed  the  proposals  and  the  type  of  plan 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  government  of 
Saskatchewan  at  this  time.  I  faiow  that  the 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Timlbrell)  on  occa- 
sion has  spoken  to  the  needs  and  the  desires 
and  the  wishes  of  providing  some  kind  of 
dental  care  in  this  province. 

I  note  too  that  the  number  of  participants 
in  private  dental  plans  is  up  by  25  per  cent 
this  year.  That's  a  clear  indication  that,  for 
most  of  the  population,  the  services  of  a 
dentist  pose  an  economic  strain. 

One  way  around  that  is  for  those  people 
who  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  bargaining 
unit,  or  in  some  other  way,  to  participate  in  a 
dental  care  scheme.  It  is  becoming  an  eco- 
nomic necessity.  Even  ff  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  having  regular  insi>ections  and  some  min- 
imal treatments,  these  days  for  a  family  of 
three  or  four  children  that  can  easily  run 
into  $1,200  or  $1,500  a  year.  If  one  runs 
into  the  need  for  specialized  kinds  of  services, 
the  costs  associated  with  those  repairs  can 
easily  be  a  rather  substantial  economic  hard- 
ship even  on  a  family  with  a  good  income. 

I  note  too  that  in  parts  of  the  province— 
and  in  particular  we're  focusing  tiiese  days 
on  the  decisions  that  have  been  made  in  the 
Kenora-Rainy  River  area— the  district  health 
council  has  pointed  out  there  is  a  severe 
problem  in  getting  dental  services  period,  let 
alone  whether  you  can  afford  them.  There 
are  several  proposals  that  I  am  aware  of,  one 
by  the  district  health  coimcil,  although  un- 
fortunately I  am  told  that  the  ministry  is 
saying  there  is  no  funding  for  that  particular 
plan.  The  ministry  has  said,  as  late  as  April 
1,  in  the  London  Free  Press,  that  there 
would  be  no  extension  of  current  services  to 
provide  for  that. 
4:50  p.m. 

I  note  too  that  there  is  a  new  president  of 
the  Ontario  Dental  Association  who  is  pro- 
posing a  scheme,  which  I  am  told  has  the 
support  of  die  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs 
(Mr.  Bemier),  to  provide  a  kind  of  flying 
dental  squad  which  would  visit  northern 
communities  and  use  clinics  and  school  facili- 
ties as  the  base  of  operation,  and  would 
move  them  throughout  the  north  in  a  regular 
process. 

Whatever  variation  of  the  scheme  might  be 
used,  I  think  the  need  has  been  clearly 
estalblished.  I  want  to  spend  some  time  going 
at  that  question  of  need. 

In  response  to  a  question  which  I  put  on 
the   Order   Paper   on   March   15,    1980,   the 
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minister  tabled  this  report.  It  is  not  ministry 
policy,  but  I  am  going  to  use  it,  not  neces- 
sarily as  a  policy  document,  but  for  some 
of  the  pertinent  information  that  has  been 
developed  in  here.  It  is  the  report  of  the 
committee  established  to  develop  preventive 
dentistry  corps  programs,  the  theory  being 
that  this  might  be  included  in  some  new 
health  protection  act.  It  is  interesting  to  look 
at  this  kind  of  study.  I  want  to  quote  quickly 
some  excerpts,  because  I  find  them  interest- 
ing. In  the  summary  it  says. 

"The  standards  for  the  delivery  of  public 
health  dental  services  have  been  developed 
and  promoted  in  recent  years  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  and  the  Ontario  Society  of 
Public  Health  Dentists.  In  spite  of  this  thrust, 
it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  a 
consistent  and  effective  level  of  services  has 
not  been  provided  equitably  to  the  citizens  of 
Ontario." 

That  goes  right  to  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem, that  neither  in  the  private  sector  nor  in 
the  public  sector  do  we  have  proper  dental 
health  programs. 

I  note,  thou^,  a  recurring  phenomenon 
whenever  this  government  sets  about  design- 
ing any  kind  of  care  services.  The  first  order 
of  business  in  the  study  that  was  tabled  for 
the  ministry  is  an  estimation  of  administra- 
tive costs.  The  first  diing  they  have  on  their 
minds  is  16  public  health  directors  at  $40,000 
a  year,  seven  assistant  directors  at  $37,000 
a  year,  21  program  co-ordinators  at  $20,000 
a  year  and  43  secretaries  at  $10,000  a  year. 

One  of  the  flaws  in  this  province  may  be 
that  each  and  every  time  we  set  about  to 
deliver  a  service  to  a  group  of  people,  it 
seems  we  can  clearly  identify  the  need  but, 
when  we  start  about  structuring  how  we 
will  provide  that  service,  we  start  at  the  top. 
I  note  that  the  Saskatchewan  model  does  not 
start  there,  but  with  the  provider  of  the 
service.  It  clearly  defines  and  somewhat 
changes  the  role  as  to  who  provides  the 
service.  It  does  so,  I  think,  under  proper 
supervision,  and  it  works  reasonably  well. 
But  I  think  it  says  something  about  how  we 
do  things  in  this  province.  This  study  started 
at  the  other  end. 

One  of  the  interesting  sets  of  statistics 
glathered  during  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion is  this  particular  one:  "Twenty-nine  per 
cent  of  decayed  teeth  in  five-year-old  chil- 
dren are  not  filled.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of 
decayed  teeth  in  seven-year-old  children  are 
not  filled.  Thirty-two  per  cent  of  decayed 
teeth  in  13-year-oM  children  are  not  filled. 
Fourteen  per  cent  of  13-year-old  children 
have  lost  one  or  more  permanent  teeth." 


I  think  that  speiaks  to  how  well  the  ser- 
vices are  being  provided  and  whether  we  are 
clearly  meeting  a  need.  It  would  be  my  con- 
tention that  we  are  not. 

This  survey  also  attempted  to  do  some- 
thing else  w'hich  is  a  favourite  sport  around 
here  these  days,  and  thkt  is  to  make  some 
estimation  of  the  cost-effectiveness  for  dental 
health  measures.  I  find  the  analysis  on  this 
rather  alarming.  I  quote  tWo  examples  here: 
"For  males  at  age  15,  every  dolliar  in  pre- 
ventive care  saves  $16.61  in  treatment.  For 
females  aged  15,  every  dollar  saves  $15.30  in 
treatment." 

It  strikes  me  that  in  the  long  run  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  would  save  its  citizens  a. 
good  deal  of  money  by  moving  to  this  Idnd 
of  preventive  care  program.  I  note  in  passing 
that  the  Toronto  Board  of  Health  in  its 
studies  and  the  city  of  Toronto  social  services 
department  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch 
of  trying  to  provide  dental  services  on  a 
social  service  basis  using  dentists.  Their  esti- 
mation of  cost  savings— one  that  I  saw,  at 
any  rate— indicated  a  saving  of  nearly  $20 
million  a  year  if  we  moved  to  a  proper  pre- 
ventive dental  health  program  as  opposed  to 
tjhe  current  system. 

Here  is  another  interesting  number  out  of 
this  study.  The  icost  of  providing  preventive 
dental  care  for  12  years  would  be  $8.88  per 
student.  To  be  cost-effective,  tihis  program 
would  only  have  to  prevent  0.5  cavities  per 
child. 

It  strikes  me  that  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  here  is  a  program  that  is  needed;  it  is 
one  that  has  been  carefully  studied  in 
Ontario.  While  we  might  have  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  mechanisms 
t^at  are  going  to  be  used,  I  think  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  case  is  there. 

I  want  to  quote  from  the  conclusions  in 
the  recommendations.  "Dental  disease  is  a 
ubiquitous  and  unique  health  problem,  oc- 
curring in  much  greater  proportions  among 
the  developed  nations  and  societies  of  the 
world.  It  ban  be  dramatically  reduced,  how- 
ever, by  adopting  simple  preventive  mea- 
siu-es  in  community-based  public  health 
dental  programs.  The  recommended  mini- 
mum service  levels  represent  organized  pre- 
ventive programs  which  have  been  demon- 
strated to  be  cost-effective.  The  local  official 
health  agency  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
institution  through  which  to  im'plement  this 
program." 

The  final  recommendation  was  that  the 
government  of  Ontiario  "ensure  tiie  consistent 
delivery  of  the  attached  recommended  mini- 
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mum  services  through  the  enactment  of 
public  health  legislation." 

That  of  course  is  not  now  government 
policy,  but  is  a  matter  that  has  been  put 
before  the  minister;  so  it  has  had  some 
study.  Part  of  the  report  of  the  task  force 
on  community  dental  services  contains  these 
jather  alarming  statistics:  75  per  cent  of 
•decayed  teeth  in  three-year-old  children  are 
not  filled;  60  per  cent  of  decayed  teeth  in 
seven-year-old  children  are  not  filled;  44 
per  cent  of  decayed  teeth  in  13-year-old 
children  are  not  filled;  32  per  cent  of  seven- 
year-old  children  have  lost  one  or  more 
primary  teeth;  29  per  cent  of  13-year-old 
childxen  have  lost  one  or  more  i)ermanent 
teeth;  10  per  cent  of  13-year-old  children 
requiring  orthodontic  treatment  actually 
have  it  done— 90  per  cent  don't;  80  per 
cent  of  the  adult  ix)pulation  have  some 
form  of  periodontal  disease;  and  67  per  cent 
of  persons  75  years  of  age  and  over  are 
dentureless— don't    have   any    teeth. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  preventive  care 
program  has  been  clearly  established  in  this 
province  by  the  ministry's  own  task  force. 
The  model  now  used  in  Saskatchewan  has 
been  fimctioning  long  enough  for  us  to  say 
that  way  of  providing  the  program  is  one 
that  would  be  flexible,  is  one  that  is  cost- 
effective  and  is  one  that  works;  perhaps  it 
uses  some  nontraditional  roles,  but  it  does 
so  effectively. 

The  statistics  which  have  been  gathered 
by  the  government  of  Saskatchewan  estab- 
lish and  correspond  to  the  statistics  pre- 
sented to  the  minister  here  in  Ontario, 
showing  that  this  kind  of  a  program  saves 
one  money  in  the  long  run.  We  get  down, 
then,  to  whether  this  need  can  be  met  in 
any  other  way,  and  I  would  contend  to  the 
House   this    afternoon   that    it   cannot   be. 

There  are  vast  parts  of  this  province 
-which  are  badly  underserviced  by  dentists 
or  by  dental  services  of  any  kind.  They  are 
particularly  undterserviced  through  the  nor- 
thern part  of  the  province,  which  is 
obvious  when  one  looks  at  the  geography 
of  the  north.  Population  there  is  dispersed, 
travelling  times  cause  some  difficulty,  and 
in  all  kinds  of  health  care  there  is  that 
common  thread  of  reality  running  through 
northern  services  that  there  is  not  the  level 
of  service  that  there  is  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  province. 

I  want  to  put  to  the  House  another  side 
of  the  argument.  In  many  of  our  large  ur- 
ban centres,  like  Toronto,  there  are  literally 
thousands    of    children    whose    paients    are 


not  covered  under  private  dental  plans  and 
who   do  not  receive  proper  dental  care. 

il  suppose  it  would  be  reasonable  for  some 
members  to  assume  that  one  simply  escapes 
the  cost,  that  sooner  or  later  those  children 
will  grow  up  and  will  get  proper  dental 
care  on  their  own.  The  reaUty  is  quite  the 
contrary.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  dental 
care— most  of  it,  in  fact— which,  unless  you 
do  get  the  cheaper  preventive  care  in  the 
beginning,  you  cannot  correct  subsequently. 
If  you  don't  find  the  proper  program  and 
put  it  in  place  and  have  it  operational  for 
the  seven-  to  12-year-old  bracket,  as  an 
example,  you  will  find  that  you  cannot  cor- 
rect that  when  they  are  18  or  19  years  of 
age  and  employed  and  perhaps  covered  by 
a  private  plan.    , 

It  also  speaks  to  the  problem  that  the 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens  are  not  in  a 
position  to  bargain  for  a  private  carrier. 
Even  though  they  might  cover  those  costs, 
these  people  cannot  get  themselves  in  that 
position.  They  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to 
afford  private  dental  care  on  their  own. 
The  end  result,  as  the  statistics  show  so 
dramatically,  is  that  they  simply  do  not  get 
dtental  care  at  all.  It  just  does  not  happen. 

5  p.m. 

There  are  a  number  of  members  who 
want  to  speak  to  the  resolution  today,  and 
I  would  like  to  reserve  some  time  to  sum 
up  at  the  end,  but  I  want  to  conclude  this 
first  part  of  my  remarks  on  this  simple 
note:  I  think  we  have  here  a  problem 
which  has  been  clearly  defined.  1  think  we 
also  have  found,  in  the  Saskatchewan  model, 
a  solution  to  the  problem,  a  way  of  doing 
it  that  is  cost-effective  and  provides  good 
preventive  dental  health  care  for  a  reason- 
able amount  of  money,  so  the  initial  costs 
are  as  small  as  they  can  be. 

Unquestionably,  it  has  been  established 
that  the  kind  of  preventive  care  is  the 
wisest  investment  that  a  government  could 
ever  make.  On  humanitarian  terms',  in  terms 
that  provide  a  good  health-care  program,  and 
1  would  even  make  the  argument  from  the 
viewpoint  of  straight  economics,  it  is  far  bet- 
ter to  invest  that  money  now  in  a  good  pre- 
ventive health-care  program,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  dental  work  and  dental  care,  than 
it  is  to  let  the  unfortunate  consequences 
occur  and  then  attempt  to  repair  them  after- 
wards. The  sad  fact  is  that  the  statistics  are 
already  clear  on  this;  after-care  simply  does 
not  happen  for  a  large  number  of  people. 

One  other  aspect  needs  to  be  put  in  place. 
Whatever  model  might  be  devised,  whatever 
kinds  of  service  might  be  put  in  place,  the 
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cumulative  efiFect  is  important.  Even  if  we 
used  the  precise  model  now  used  in  Sas- 
katchewan, where  not  all  forms  of  dental  care 
are  covered,  but  most  are,  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  population  we  would  have  re- 
lieved an  economic  strain.  If  there  were  some 
uninsured  services,  it  would  be  far  difiFerent 
from  the  Current  situation. 

I  believe  the  Saskatchewan  plan  is  a  work- 
able one.  I  believe  it  would  be  necessary  to 
tailor  parts  of  that  to  Ontario,  and  perhaps 
the  recommendations  of  the  minister's  feisk 
force  to  do  so  through  the  public  health 
agencies  would  be  a  workable  suggestion 
here.  I  believe  the  concept  they  use  in  Sas- 
katchewan is  sound.  I  believe  the  need  has 
been  clearly  established  in  this  province. 
What  is  more,  I  believe  the  economics  dic- 
tate that  the  government  move  to  this  type 
of  a  program  now. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  initial  remarks 
on  that  note  and  save  my  remaining  time 
for  the  windup. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  honourable 
member  has  four  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  Ramsay:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  mixed 
feelings  about  the  resolution  that  is  being 
debated  in  the  House  this  afternoon.  In 
many  ways  I  can  appreciate  the  concerns  and 
sentiments  of  the  member  opposite  as  far  as 
dental  care  is  concerned.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  adequate  and  proper  dental 
hygiene  should  be  an  important  part  of  the 
daily  personal  maintenance  for  everyone  in 
this  province.  In  fact,  my  oldest  daughter  is 
a  graduate  dental  hygienist. 

However,  I  believe  in  fairness  we  must 
examine  the  excellence  of  the  present  dental 
care  standards  in  Ontario.  I  really  don't  think 
we  can  try  to  relate  the  conditions  and  prob- 
lems faced  by  tiie  Saskatchewan  government 
to  those  we  have  in  Ontario.  More  than  80 
per  cent  of  Ontarians  live  in  urban  areas, 
with  access  to  a  sophisticated  variety  of  den- 
tal practitioners.  Nearly  one  quarter  of  Sas- 
katchewan's population  consists  of  farm 
families,  and  another  25  per  cent  live  in  com- 
munities with  populations  of  less  than  1,000. 
Ontario  has  a  population  of  approximately 
8.5  milhon,  while  Saskatchewan  has  approxi- 
mately 960,000  residents.  In  1979,  incentives 
began  to  attract  dental  students  to  rural  areas 
in  Saskatchewan.  Ontario  established  a  bur- 
saries program  for  dental  students  in  1969, 
10  years  earlier. 

As  one  can  see  even  at  a  quick  glance,  the 
circumstances  in  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario 
are  quite  obviously  different.  Those  circum- 
stances are  reflected  in  the  different  actions 
taken  by  different  provincial  governments. 


As  my  honourable  colleague  will  mention 
a  little  later  in  this  debate,  Ontario  aheady 
has  in  place  a  number  of  dental  prorcrams  de- 
signed to  spot  and  prevent  trouble  and  to 
encourage  people  to  take  more  responsibility 
for  their  own  personal  health.  Saskatchewan 
establis'hed  its  dental  care  program  in  the 
mid-1970s  because  there  was  quite  obviously 
a  need  for  one.  A  shortage  of  dentists  and  a 
lack  of  educational  and  preventive  programs 
especially  for  children  were  contributing  to 
a  very  general,  low-quality  level  of  dental 
health.  Ontario  was  not  then  and  is  not  now 
facing  those  same  sort  of  problems. 

The  target  group  for  tbe  other  program  is 
school  children,  which  makes  sense  from  a 
preventive  point  of  view.  On  a  longer-term 
basis,  the  Saskatchewan  government  should 
be  saving  money,  because  these  people  will 
likely  pass  on  their  good  dental  habits  to 
their  children. 

I  think  the  approach  we  have  for  dental 
health  care  in  this  province  is  an  excellent 
one,  because  it  is  geared  to  the  needs  of  our 
particular  regions.  This  is,  of  course,  done 
through  the  public  health  branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  Reviews  are  made  on  a 
yearly  basis  to  assess  dentistry  services  in 
the  light  of  community  needs  and  vdthin 
available  funding.  This  built-in  element  of 
responsiveness  has  contributed  to  the  success 
of  our  public  health  system.  One  cannot  com- 
pare a.  system  such  as  the  one  in  Ontario, 
with  that  of  Saskatchewan  and  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  Ontario  is  somehow  inferior  in 
its  dentistry  services. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  procedures 
and  impact  of  our  public  health  services  are 
not  continually  reviewed  and  assessed.  They 
are,  and  always  will  be.  I  would  refer  to  two 
examples.  In  1974,  there  was  a  task  force 
on  community  dental  services.  Preventive 
dental  guidelines  and  staffing  standards  for 
all  helaldi  units  were  outlined  in  the  reports 
At  present,  there  are  26  dental  directors 
administering  dental  programs  in  Ontario. 

Members  will  recall  that  a  little  more 
recently,  in  February,  a  dental  care  task 
force  submitted  its  report  to  the  Minister  of 
Health.  Reports  do  point  out  existing  prob- 
lems and  make  recommendations  to  the 
minister.  Solutions  in  the  most  recent  report 
include  a  tripling  of  the  $7  million  already 
spent  on  preventive  care  and  the  fluoridation 
of  water  in  areas  not  equipped  with  those 
facilities.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  more 
people  get  into  the  habit  of  preventive  care, 
then  it  will  be  more  beneficial  for  Ontario. 
In  Ontario,  dental  treatment  is  available 
to    recipients    df    social    assistance    free    of 
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charge.  The  special  dental  needs  of  the 
emotionally  disturbed  and  mentally  retarded 
members  of  our  society  are  covered  by 
the  Ontario  Health  Insiurance  Plan.  Another 
fiact  I  am  sure  members  will  appreciate  is 
that  more  than  40  per  cent  of  employees  in 
collective  agreements  are  covered  by  dental 
plans,  and  the  numbers  are  growing  rapidly. 
At  present,  some  three  million  Ontario  resi- 
dents are  covered  by  private  dental  insur- 
ance plans.  When  we  add  this  number  to  the 
people  who  are  already  being  served  by  the 
public  health  system,  we  get  a  rather  sub- 
stantial figure. 

Living  in  a  northern  riding  makes  me  a 
little  more  awlare  of  the  absence  or  presence 
of  dental  facilities  and  the  impact  this  has  on 
the  local  population.  The  underserviced  area 
program  and  the  northern  Ontario  public 
health  service  are  two  exteim^ples  of  successful 
approac^hes  to  bring  care  to  people  in  remote 
areas. 

Saskatchewan  had  virtually  nothing  in 
place  before  1974.  For  one  thing,  there  was 
a  severe  shortage  of  dentists  and  very  little 
in  the  way  of  public  health  programs;  so 
there  was  a  genuine  ne^  to  implement  a 
dental  program  funded  by  the  government. 

In  summary,  I  share  many  of  the  concerns 
of  the  member  for  Oshawa  for  adequate 
dental  care  in  this  province;  however,  I  dis- 
agree with  some  of  his  comparisons  between 
Saskatchewan  and  Ontario  and  with  his  criti- 
cism of  the  efforts  of  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Health.  Ontario  has  much  to  be  proud  of 
in  resx)ect  to  dental  care  and  is  committed  to 
regular  reviews  and  upgrading,  as  resources 
permit. 

Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Sx)eaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  and  to  join  the  debate  and  to  supjwrt 
my  good  friend  from  Oshawa's  very  timely 
and  excellent  resolution.  I  do  so  feeling  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  public  policy  that  should 
be  squarely  joined  by  the  government  in  the 
public  interest. 

I  appreciated  the  remarks  of  our  distin- 
guished friend  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  I 
want  to  return  to  one  or  two  of  the  things 
he  said,  because  I  have  had  a  bit  of  exper- 
ience which  qualifies  at  least  some  of  the 
current  government  policy  in  that  connection. 

I  am  delighted  to  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Oshawa  that  the  Saskatchewan  example 
is  perhaps  the  best  possible  one  in  place  to 
which  we  might  look  for  guidance  in  so  far 
as  the  Ontario  jurisdiction  is  concerned. 
Though  there  are  clearly  some  demographic 
differences  between  the  two  provinces.  I  feel 
none  the  less  that  the  Saskatchewan  program 
is  a  very  good  place  to  start. 


The  Saskatchewan  plan,  as  I  understand  it, 
was  as  the  member  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  indi- 
cated, and  I  think  the  member  for  Oshawa 
may  be  wrong  in  his  remarks,  if  I  heard  him 
correctly.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Sask- 
atchewan plan  became  effective  in  1974,  not 
some  time  earlier.  Although  it  is  not  partic- 
ularly important,  I  suppose,  it  certainly  was 
an  initiative  of,  shall  I  say,  the  New  Demo- 
cratic government  and  not  the  previous 
Thatcher  government. 

5:10  p.m. 

I  want  to  come  to  the  member's  aid,  in  a 
partisan  way,  to  set  him  straight.  The  plan 
that  was  created  and  esta;blished  in  Saskatche- 
wan in  1974  was  initially  one  to  provide  for 
free  dental  surgery,  dental  hygiene  and  pre- 
ventive services  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  nine.  As  of  September  1978,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  program  was  extended  to 
cover  children,  for  the  same  benefits  up  to 
age  12.  As  of  the  recent  March  13  budget, 
there  is  a  commitment  from  the  Saskatchewan 
government  to  extend  the  coverage  up  to  and 
including  those  in  the  18-year-old  bracket. 

I  remember  talking  to  the  former  Minister 
of  Health  for  Quebec,  Mr.  Castonguay,  about 
his  involvement  with  the  Quebec  plan  and 
their  desire  to  begin  in  a  similar  way  with 
a  limited  coverage  for  children  and  to  move 
that  eligibility,  as  they  felt  finances  would 
allow  them,  upward  into  the  adolescent  years. 

The  Saskatchewan  budget  in  March  1980 
raised  the  appropriation  for  the  Saskatche- 
wan dental  plan  from  $8.2  million  to  $9.7 
million.  I  think  that  figure  is  a  good  one  in 
providing  some  guidance  as  to  what  we  might 
expect  as  a  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  Ontario 
if  we  in  this  province  were  to  implement 
such  a  program. 

I  do  not  know  whether  either  of  the  hon- 
ourable members  who  six)ke  before  me  men- 
tioned the  study  done  for  the  Ontario  Eco- 
nomic Council  by  Messrs.  Evans  and  Wil- 
liamson, entitled  Extending  Canadian  Health 
Insurance:  Options  for  Pharmacare  and 
Denticare,  published  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 
As  a  poor  layman,  I  had  some  considerable 
difficulty  this  week  and  last  year  when  I 
reviewed  this  weighty  document,  I  am  sure 
the  minister  and  his  assistants,  from  Dr.  Sur- 
plis  down,  have  surveyed  it  much  more  care- 
fully and  much  more  intelligently  than  I 
have,  but  I  was  interested  in  some  of  what 
the  study  said  about  denticare. 

Quite  properly,  they  argue  the  case  against 
universal  denticare.  I  have  aWays  felt  it 
would  not  be  a  proper  intervention  for  gov- 
ernment to  establish  a  universal,  compre- 
hensive denticare  program.  I  have  never  felt. 
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and  do  not  today  feel,  that  would  he  wise. 
In  fact,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  these  very  learned  economists- 
Mr.  Wadman:  Why  do  you  say  that? 
Mr.  Conway:  I  am  sure  my  friend  from 
Algoma  will  want  his  question  answered  as 
only  these  economists  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Economics  is  a  dismal 
iscience. 

Mr.  Conway:  A  dismal  science?  I  don't 
know  that  his  leader  would  necessarily  agree, 
but  I  felt  that  their  arguments  were  good 
ones  in  terms  of  many  of  the  questions  I 
have  had  with  respect  to  universal  denticare. 
They  argue,  at  least  on  page  221  in  their 
summary  and  conclusions,  that  a  "partial  plan 
would  be  superior." 

They  go  on  to  cite— in  a  pharmacare  ex- 
ample, I  might  add— the  Sas-katchewan  ex- 
perience, but  they  suggest  that  a  partial 
denticare  program  for  children  in  Ontario 
could  be  expected  to  cost  anywhere  between 
$50  million  and  $100  million,  depending  on 
what  one  wanted  to  include  in  the  insiu- 
ability  areas. 

I  recommend  this  particular  study  to  hon- 
ourable members  because  it  does  deal,  in 
reasonably  current  terms,  with  the  Ontario 
jurisdiction. 

In  my  travels  around  the  province,  in 
discussions  with  various  private  and  public 
personalities  with  respect  to  health  care,  it 
has  strudk  me  that  one  di  the  things  I  hear, 
as  often  las  complaints  about  our  medicare 
system,  is  a  lament  about  the  very  significant 
economic  burden  of  ever-mounting  dental 
bills.  The  average  person  tiiat  I  represent  in 
Renfrew  county  seems  in  many  ways  to  be 
as  concerned,  if  not  more  so,  about  the  cost 
of  providing  good  dental  care  for  his  children 
as  he  is  about  what  is  hapi>ening  in  our 
medicare   sector.   I   think   that   is    important. 

I  know  the  member  for  Oshawa  cited  a 
lot  of  telling  arguments  that  the  Minister 
of  Health  mi^ht  consider,  but  I  think  he 
missed  the  most  comi)elhng  one  of  all.  That 
is  something  I  firmly  beheve  tihis  govern- 
ment listens  to  above  and  beyond  all  else, 
namely,  a  Weeikend  magazine  poll,  done  not 
more  than  a  year  ago,  which  indicated  that 
nine  out  of  10  Canadians  interviewed 
favoured  the  introduction  of  some  sort  of 
medicare  style  of  denticare  program. 

There,  for  the  minister  and  his  cabinet  col- 
leagues, is  surely  the  land  of  evidence  which 
they  have  not  in  the  past  been  able  to  ignore, 
a  poll  done  for  no  less  a  publication- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  We  don't  know  that  they 
paid  for  that  one. 


Mr.  Conway:  Presumably  they  didn't.  But 
it's  a  telling  bit  of  evidence  that  surely  must 
guide  the  minister  in  supporting  some  sort 
of  denticare  initiative. 

It  was  said  by  my  friend  from  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  that  the  current  situation  is,  by  and 
large,  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  commun- 
ity. I  was  interested  to  see  an  item  in  a  pub- 
lication, which  I  know  all  members  read,  the 
Renfrew  Mercury  of  April  9  and  April  16. 

The  April  9  edition  of  the  Renfrew  Mer- 
cury pointed  out  an  interesting  situation 
about  the  small  community  of  Calabogie  in 
the  southeastern  corner  of  Renfrew  county. 
I  have  checked  some  of  these  facts,  and  they 
are  accurate  as  I  know  them.  The  headhne 
reads,  "Calabogie  Residents  Up  In  Arms 
About  Dental  Coach  Cancellation".  Briefly, 
for  my  friend  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the 
story  about  this  situation  is  as  follows:  This 
community  is  19  miles  from  the  town  of  Ren- 
frew, in  which  is  located  the  nearest  dentist. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Nineteen? 

Mr.  Conway:  Nineteen  miles;  not  20.  That 
becomes  important,  because  what  happened 
in  this  case  was  that  the  government  and 
the  Ontario  Dental  Association  had  agreed  to 
send  the  dental  coach  into  that  community 
to  service  the  needs  of  that  rural  eastern 
Ontario  community  where  200  school  kids 
were  expecting  to  be  able  to  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  that  dental  coach.  Because  one 
unnamed  dentist  in  the  town  of  Renfrew 
raised  an  objection,  and  because  the  present 
policy  is  that  no  community  within  20  miles 
is  eligible  for  the  services  if  one  of  the  den- 
tists in  the  area  objects,  those  200  kids  in 
the  town  or  village  or  hamlet  of  Calabogie 
were  denied  the  services  of  the  dental  coach 
program. 

I  say  shame  on  the  program,  such  as  it  is, 
that  denies  those  people  who,  I  can  tell  mem- 
bers, are  as  deserving  as  anybody  in  this 
province  of  services  which  many  of  them  out- 
side of  this  kind  of  public  intervention  will 
not  ever  receive.  Surely  that  is  the  land  of 
loophole  and  that  is  the  kind  of  inadequacy 
that  only  a  public  denticare  program  for  all 
school  children  in  this  province  can  e£Fective- 
ly  deal  with. 

I  have  talked  in  recent  months  with  some 
dentists  and  dental  care  workers  who  have 
had  an  experience  with  the  various  programs 
for  the  school-age  children.  They  tell  me 
it  is  there  and  to  some  degree  it  is  ade- 
quate, but  most  of  these  people  with  whom 
I  have  spoken  wonder  Whether  there  is  a 
better  way  to  spend  the  resources  for  the 
provision    of   these   services. 

Clearly,  as  my  friend  from  Os'hawa  stated 
and  as  we  can  all  agree  to,  the  preventive 
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health-care  ethic  must  drive  us  all  to  an  im- 
mediate recognition  that  there  is  no  better 
place  we  can  move  or  we  can  travel  than 
to  a  dental  care  program  for  all  school-age 
children.  Or,  at  least  as  I  have  indicated  in 
policy  deliberations  with  my  party  not  too 
long  ago,  those  in  the  primary  school  age 
categories  surely  should  be  covered  with  a 
comprehensive  program  like  the  one  in  Sas- 
katchewan, but  also  others  that  are  available 
in  the  Canadian  context  might  be  looked  at 
as  well. 

The  preventive,  cost-effective,  health-care 
ethic  about  which  we  hear  so  much  must 
lead  us  all,  including  my  friend  the  minister, 
to  an  immediate  recognition  that  this  is  a 
timely  intervention  for  government  and  a 
right  and  proper  course  for  us  all  to  support. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  order,  while  my  friend  from  Pem- 
broke is  still  in  the  House:  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  examine  Instant  Hansard,  and  I 
would  like  to  apologize  to  him  for  the  con- 
struction of  my  words  earher,  to  which  he 
took  exception.  I  apologize. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  want  to  thank  the  honour- 
able minister  for  his   generosity  of  spirit. 

Mr.  Conway:  As  I  will. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  gen- 
erosity of  spirit  which  we  have  seen  dis- 
played in  the  last  moment  or  two,  we  would 
hope  to  have  unanimous  support  from  all 
members  of  the  House  for  this  very  excellent 
resolution  put  forward  by  my  colleague. 

Certainly  in  my  mind  what  is  needed  in 
Ontario  without  question  is  a  universal,  com- 
prehensive government-operated  dental  care 
program  heavily  geared  towards  prevention. 

One  of  the  Iconcems  that  I  had  brought  to 
my  attention  when  I  was  first  nominated, 
within  a  day  or  two  of  my  nomination  and 
quite  some  months  in  advance  of  the  1971 
election,  was  from  a  group  of  people  who 
phoned  me  about  the  problems  they  were 
having  in  the  Windsor  area  in  getting  ade- 
quate coverage.  Certainly  in  their  minds, 
way  back  in  the  spring  of  1971,  they  were 
convinced  that  the  only  way  out  would  be 
to  have,  for  themselves  and  their  friends, 
a  program  in  Ontario  such  as  existed  in 
Saskatchewan. 
5:20  p.m. 

We  need  a  universal  comprehensive  plan, 
and  I  think  Saskatchewtan  has  gone  about  it 
the  right  way.  They  start  with  a  group  which 
they  then  expand  in  coverage  year  by  year. 
This  would  be  the  way  which  any  province  like 
Ontario  could  use  as  a  model  and  get  into  the 
whole  program  of  comprehensive  dental  care. 


I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  report  of 
the  committee  established  to  develop  a  pre- 
ventive dentistry  (corps  program  tabled  in 
December  1979.  It  was  a  report  that  dealt 
with  dental  dare;  they  just  didn't  want  to 
call  it  that.  In  that  report,  it  is  very  clear 
there  are  great  numbers  in  Ontario  who  are 
without  any  land  of  repair  program,  let  alone 
a  preventive  program. 

I  would  like  to  quote  tsevenal  paragraphs 
from  that  report.  It  says:  "Eligible  residents 
in  nursing  homes  and  homes  for  special  care 
receive  dental  care  by  private  practitioners 
financed  by  the  province.  There  is  no  pre- 
ventive component  in  these  programs;  nor 
do  all  the  residents  receive  the  dental  care 
needed."  This  is  what  the  committee  found. 
Not  only  is  there  no  preventive  prognam 
whatsoever  in  these  homes,  but  also  not  all 
the  residents  even  get  the  repair  care  that  is 
needed. 

They  go  on  to  talk  about  the  overlapping 
programs  in  Ontario  that  are  already 
financed  by  the  government,  the  numbers 
of  them,  and  the  fact  that  one  program 
diflFers  from  the  other,  and  in  some  bases 
people  aren't  aware  of  them. 

I  quote  the  next  paragraph: 

'There  is  concern  about  the  lack  of  dental 
care  for  geriatric  and  for  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  persons  in  the  com- 
munity. Legislation  provides  for  dental  ser- 
vices under  various  acts,  such  as  the  Homes 
for  the  Aged  Act,  the  Homes  for  Special 
Care  Act,  the  Charitable  Institutions  Act,  the 
Family  Benefits  Act  and  the  General  Welfare 
Assistance  Act.  However,  inequalities  of  care 
exist  due  partly  to  the  different  interpreta- 
tions of  these  acts,  lack  of  local  facilities 
and  funds,  and  the  inability  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  gain  access  to  the  dental  care 
system." 

We  have  six  acts,  all  interpreted  slightly 
differently  across  Ontario,  and  therefore 
people  not  knowing,  as  they  progress  from 
one  program  to  another,  what  sort  of  dental 
care  they  oan  get.  They  are  too  often  dis- 
couraged by  the  people  administering  the 
program  whose  intent  seems  to  be  to  save 
money  where  possible  and  not  to  provide  the 
adequate  care  at  all. 

Throughout  these  programs  there  is  virtu- 
ally no  preventive  aspect  whatsoever.  If  some- 
one on  family  assistance,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, or  someone  on  disability  pension  ap- 
plies--and  they  qualify  under  the  special 
assistance  portion  of  the  General  Welfare 
Assistance  Act;  that  is,  the  regional  gov- 
ernment—the municipality  is  the  one  that 
approves   the   application.   There  is  virtually 
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no  way  at  all  that  person  can  get,  through 
a  dentist,  the  tyx)e  of  modem,  preventive 
dentistry  that  anyone  gets  who  can  aflFord  to 
pay.  They  wiU  get  their  teeth  filled,  they 
will  get  their  teeth  pulled,  but  don't  talk 
about  a  partial  plate,  a!bout  a  cap,  or  ^bout 
cleaning  at  the  same  time,  which  are  stand- 
ard services  now  provided  by  dentists.  Dent- 
ists claim  this  is  the  way,  if  teeth  need  repair, 
that  you  proceed  with  the  repair  of  those 
teeth  in  such  a  way  that  future  problems  do 
not  result. 

There  is  not  a  dentist  in  tihis  province 
that  I  know  of  who  will  pull  a  tooth  if  he 
can  cap  it.  It  isn't  just  the  cost;  that's  the 
proper  way  to  do  it.  All  these  recipients  have 
virtually  no  opportunity  at  all  to  have  that 
kind  of  proper  dental  care  under  our  pro- 
grams as  they  exist  now  in  the  province. 

A  program  of  government  insurance  and 
dental  care  such  as  they  have  in  Saskatche- 
wan would  certainly  change  that  entire  situa- 
tion and  would  allow  dentists  to  give  to 
their  patients  the  kind  of  dental  care  they 
are  giving  to  all  their  other  patients  who 
are  not  on  some  sort  of  assistance  and  make 
them  much  happier  in  their  minds  about 
the   work    they    are   performing. 

If  I  have  talked  to  one  dentist  in  the  last 
couple  of  years,  I  have  talked  to  six  or  eight 
dentists  from  my  area  Who  are  quite  frus- 
trated over  the  level  Of  service  they  are  being 
allowed  to  provide  to  people  in  receipt  of 
assistance.  They  know  they  are  not  profes- 
sionally doing  the  proper  job.  They  are  not 
being  allowed  to  do  it  because  of  the  pay- 
ment structure  under  our  system.  That  has  to 
end  as  it  is  affecting  not  only  adults,  but 
also  children  in  the  province. 

There  are  also  dentists  in  Ontario  who 
in  their  own  practices  would  institute  a 
thorough  preventive  program  so  that  we  don't 
need  the  repair  in  the  first  place.  A  program 
of  the  type  in  Saskatchewan  would  ensure 
that  kind  of  preventive  emphasis  gets  through 
to  aU  the  children  in  the  province  on  a 
continuing  basis.  It  would  not  be  just  hit  and 
miss,  depending  on  the  particular  dentist  and 
on  one's  ability  to  be  able  to  go  to  a  dentist 
and  pay  for  it  oneself  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
I'ather  than  receiving  it  through  a  program. 

A  comprehensive  program  would  certainly 
be  cheaper  than  the  private  plans  in  opera- 
tion in  Ontario.  There  is  evidence  in  this 
regard.  In  a  thorough  government  program 
of  this  sort  we  could  have  the  whole  area  and 
persons  involved— what  one  might  call  dental 
practitioners— thoroughly  integrated  and  work- 
ing together  in  harmony.  It  would  be  a  pro- 
gram which  would  have  the  dentists,  the 
dental   hygienists    and    the    denturists    doing 


the  jobs  they  are  trained  to  do  best  in  the 
most  effective  way  and,  therefore,  for  the 
coffers   of  Ontario  the  cheapest  way. 

I  have  talked  at  some  length  about  the 
savings  that  would  be  involved  in  this.  That 
is  not  to  underestimate  the  very  great  service 
this  would  provide  to  aU  residents  of  On- 
tario from  the  pure  aspect  of  their  health. 
There  is  certainly  a  need  for  aU  aspects  of 
our  health  to  be  treated  and  to  be  taken 
care  of.  There  is  a  need  for  a  heavy  em- 
phasis to  be  put  on  prevention  wherever  we 
can.  Unless  and  until  we  have  a  dental  care 
plan  geared  to  the  preventive  aspect  in  On- 
tario, we  are  not  adequately  looking  after 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  residents  of 
Ontario  in  the  way  in  which  we  should  and 
in  the  way  in  which  we  are  capable. 

I  hope  every  member  of  this  House  sup- 
ports the  resolution  of  the  member  for  Osh- 
awa.  I  certainly  recommend  it  to  all  mem- 
bers and  exx)ect  and  hope  there  will  be 
unanimous  support  for  it. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
one  in  this  party  or  in  this  House  who  is 
not  aware  of  the  benefits  of  good  brushing 
every  day.  Good  dental  care  prevents  tooth 
problems  from  happening  or  from  becoming 
too  serious.  Don't  forget  that  last  week  was 
Dental  Health  Week.  Murphy  the  Molar  and 
the  Ontario  Dental  Association  are  doing 
their  best  to  appeal  to  youngsters  of  Ontario 
to  brush  their  teeth  every  day. 

Mr.  Conway:  Hear,  hear  for  Murphy  the 
Molar. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  You  look  like  him  too.  Dur- 
ing 1979  the  Ministry  of  Health  spent  al- 
most $350,000  to  get  the  message  of  dental 
care  across  to  Ontario  children.  The  Ministry 
of  Education  is  putting  together  guidelines 
for  primary  and  junior  teachers  so  that  they 
will  know  the  best  ways  of  teaching  this  to 
the  youngsters.  Ninety  per  cent  of  our  dental 
problems  could  be  solved  by  regular  check- 
ups and  brushing.  Overall  in  Ontario,  we 
have  quite  a  good  level  of  dental  care. 

Let  me  remind  members  about  the  pro- 
gram that  has  been  around  in  northern  On- 
tario for  a  good  10  years.  I  refer  to  the 
underserviced  area  program  operated  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health.  Seventy-nine  dentists 
are  in  the  program,  the  majority  of  them  in 
the  north.  The  ministry  operates  10  dental 
coaches  that  provide  preventive  and  basic 
treatment  services  to  pre-school  and  elemen- 
tary children  who  live  in  more  northern  parts 
of  Ontario.  There  are  one  dentist  and  an 
assistant  in  each  coach. 
5:30  p.m. 
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The  first  dental  coach  was  started  in  1931. 
The  member  opposite  me  can  correct  me  if 
he  feels  I  am  wrong,  but  the  people  living 
in  rm"al  areas  in  Saskatchewan  do  not  have 
the  kind  of  access  to  a  dentist  which  north- 
em  Ontario  residents  have  had  for  many 
years. 

The  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs  has  a 
bursary  program  for  third-  and  fourth-year 
dentistry  students  to  help  them  locate  in  parts 
of  northern  areas.  The  northern  Ontario  pub- 
lic health  service  helps  provide  dental  serv- 
ices to  residents.  If  this  government  was  not 
concerned  about  promoting  dental  care,  then 
Ontario  might  have  been  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Saskatdhewan  in  the  early  1970s. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  proper 
dental  habits  now  prevent  a  lot  of  pain  and 
dental  bills  later  on  in  life.  More  than  30 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  Ontario  are  cov- 
ered by  a  dental  insurance  plan.  There  are 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  situation  of  filling  in 
a  cavity,  so  to  speak.  Various  things  con- 
tribute to  good  dental  health,  such  as  proper 
eating  habits  and  the  fluoridation  of  water. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  is  encouraging  high 
school  students  to  find  ways  to  get  junk  food 
out  of  their  schools.  I  think  there  is  some 
junk  across  the  road  too.  Today  more  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  at  least  looking  at  what 
kind  of  food  they  eat  and  going  towards 
more  natural  and  less  processed  goods. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gregory:  There  is  decay  in  that 
party. 

Mr.  Eakins:  There's  no  decay  over  here. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  you  stop 
the  audience? 

Almost  two  thirds  of  the  people  of  On- 
tario have  access  to  fluoridated  water.  That 
helps  to  prevent  cavities.  It  does  not  mean 
we  are  not  open  to  good  ideas.  Adjustments 
can  be  and  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  certain  areas  in  the  province.  I 
feel  this  government  will  continue  to  respond 
to  fhe  needs  of  the  people. 

As  a  resident  of  northwestern  Ontario,  I 
welcome  any  suggestion  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  general  public.  There  are  many  peo- 
ple who  cannot  afford  the  high  cost  of  dental 
care.  There  are  those  of  moderate  means, 
or  those  who  do  not  have  insurance  or  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  get  the  funding 
in  order  to  meet  the  bills  as  they  mount. 
They  are  very  expensive.  My  daughter  has 
had  occasion  to  go  to  the  dentist,  and  when 
I  get  the  bill  I  have  to  make  sure  my  glasses 
are  operating  right  when  1  read  what  it  costs. 

I  think  this  matter  deserves  very  careful 
consideration.  I  would  say  that  northwestern 
Ontario  could  well  afford  to  have  better  den- 


tal care.  I  think  the  Speaker  and  other  mem- 
bers in  this  House  who  represent  northwes- 
tern Ontario  would  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Eakins:  You  should  have  got  that 
Minaki  budget. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  I  wouldn't  be  surprised.  In 
all  fairness,  I  have  to  support  this  resolution, 
and  I  will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  general  thrust  of  this  particular 
motion.  I  notice  that  it  is  worded  carefully 
to  give  full  credit  to  the  NDP  government 
in  Saskatchewan.  If  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  (Mr.  Kerrio)  didn't  see  those  letters 
"NDP,"  he  probably  would  be  inclined  to 
support  a  resolution  that  is  obviously  one 
designed  to  move  the  province  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  right  of  the  i)eople  of  this  province 
and  this  country  to  medicare  is  a  right  that 
was  established  some  years  ago.  Saskatche- 
wan pioneered  medicare  at  the  provincial 
level.  The  former  federal  government  of 
Lester  Pearson  moved  a  long  way  in  pro- 
viding the  kind  of  financing  for  a  national 
medicare  program,  I  believe  under  the  Hon- 
ourable Judy  LaMarsh  and,  later,  under  the 
Honourable  John  Munro,  both  of  whom 
were  Ministers  of  Health  and  Welfare.  I 
think  most  Canadians,  even  those  who 
dragged  their  feet  initially  in  terms  of  the 
provision  of  medicare  services  by  the  public 
I>urse,  now  concede  this  was  a  movement 
in  the  right  direction  and  are  prepared  to 
support  it.  I  suggest  the  same  would  be  true 
with  denticare  in  this  particular  province. 
I  think  we  recognize  in  terms  of  dental 
care  that  people  tend  to  neglect  the  care  of 
their  teeth  because  of  the  substantial  cost 
for  the  services  that  are  provided  by  den- 
tists in  this  province  on  a  private  basis. 
Even  those  who  participate  in  private  plans, 
we  find  through  certain  studies,  do  not  par- 
ticipate as  adults  as  much  as  possible,  so  the 
private  plans  continue  to  function  and  make 
some  money,  but  they  ensure  that  their 
children  are  involved  in  these  programs  and 
participate. 

We  recognize  as  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature that  it  would  be  financially  prohibi- 
tive to  implement  immediately  a  denticare 
program  in  Ontario  covering  everyone.  This 
is  not  the  suggestion;  nor  has  Saskatchewan 
done  this  up  to  this  point.  It  has  done  it 
in  stages,  which  I  think  is  the  only  way  it 
can  be  implemented  practically  in  any  par- 
ticular jurisdiction.  The  first  stage  is  the 
coverage  of  those  who  are  youngest,  in  their 
formative  years,  where  dental  care  is  of 
particular  importance  in  terms  of  the  future. 
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There  are  those  in  the  dental  profession 
who  suggest  those  are  the  most  important 
years.  I  haven't  had  the  opportunity  as  an 
individual  to  experience  the  care  of  a  dentist, 
because  I  lived  in  the  city  of  Sudbury  for 
my  first  12  years.  Sudbury  had  fluoridated 
water,  that  rat  poison  that  is  introdticed 
into  the  water  system.  As  a  result,  I  attrib- 
ute that  to  producing  something  in  me,  per- 
haps a  vindictive  streak,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  did  prevent  me  from  incurring  dam- 
age to  my  teeth  to  a  certain  extent. 

I  think  we  also  recognize  there  are 
people  other  than  children  Who  require  den- 
tal work  and  are  unable  to  afford  it.  Each 
one  of  us  as  members  of  this  Legislature 
receives  telephone  calls  and  letters  and  is 
approached  personally  by  individuals  who 
are  receiving  a  certain  government  benefit, 
or  who  may  be  just  above  the  level  where 
they  are  receiving  family  benefits  or  some 
form  of  assistance  from  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. 

When  these  people  are  confronted  with 
very  heavy  medical  bills,  some  of  which  are 
essential  in  terms  of  dental  care,  they  are 
either  forced  to  borrow  money  to  cover 
these  costs  or  to  sacrifice  other  essential 
items  in  their  own  livelihood.  These  kinds 
of  people,  particularly  those  in  their  senior 
years  and  those  who  do  not  have  the  kind 
of  financial  wherewithal  to  deal  with  dental 
problems,  should  be  assisted  by  any  dental 
program  which  would  be  introduced  in  this 
province. 

The  suggestion  that  some  would  make, 
that  we  have  a  fee— in  other  words,  a  pre- 
mium-would be  one  that  would  not  be 
productive,  in  my  view.  Once  again,  those 
who  are  hit  the  hardest  by  premiums  or 
deterrent  fees  are  obviously  those  in  the 
low-income  bracket.  They  are  the  only 
people  who  will  be  deterred  fom  seeking 
these  services,  as  opposed  to  the  fact  that 
those  who  are  capable  of  paying  would  be 
prepared  to  pay  that  additional  cost. 

The  Saskatchewan  plan,  (as  I  understand 
it,  does  not  involve  private  dentists,  at  least 
very  extensively,  but  instead  it  has  staff 
dentists  who  are  on  salary  with  the  province. 
Obviously  that  province  wants  to  avoid  the 
situation  it  is  confronted  vdth  at  the  present 
time  in  terms  of  its  medical  bare.  The  fact 
is  that  doctors  in  Saskatchewan  do  opt  out 
of  the  program  in  a  certain  way  by  provid- 
ing additional  billing  or  separate  billing. 

We  recognize  that  even  in  those  jurisdic- 
tions where  we  have  a  Socialist  government, 
we  also  have  a  situation  where  doctors  for 
various    reasons   are   permitted   to   bill   over 


and  above  the  plan,  although  the  experience 
miay  be  better  in  that  particular  jurisdiction 
than  in  Ontario. 

We  now  have  coverage  in  terms  of  chiro- 
practors in  this  province.  If  one  were  to 
suggest  we  should  exclude  from  any  health- 
care program  care  of  the  ears  or  some  other 
part  of  the  body,  one  fcould  question  the 
logic  of  that.  This  is  why  I  think  it  is  most 
logical  to  extend  coverage  to  basic  dental 
care. 

5:40  p.m. 

Just  as  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan 
does  not  allow  for  cosmetic  services  to  be 
provided  for  in  terms  of  funding,  one  would 
recognize  that  cosmetic  services  would  not 
be  an  essential  service  in  terms  of  tooth  care, 
and  so  we  could  recognize  there  would  have 
to  be  only  specific  iservices  that  could  be 
provided.  Dental  surgery  and  certain  kinds 
of  preventive  care  would  be  among  those. 

Ideally  in  any  such  program  we  should  try 
to  get  the  participation  of  diose  dentists  who 
at  present  are  practising  privately.  This 
would  probably  take  a  lot  of  discussion  be- 
fore they  would  be  prepared  to  enter  into  la 
government  program.  Certainly  I  would  ex- 
pect they  would  not  be  prepared  to  serve  as 
salaried  employees  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, just  as  doctors  in  this  province  are 
generally  not  prepared  to  do  so. 

With  the  establishment  of  negotiated  fees 
in  Ontario,  we  might  well  see  ta  number  of 
people  from  the  dental  profession  who  would 
be  prepared  to  participate  in  this  activity. 
Since  it  would  not  be  extended  to  the  entire 
population,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
have  virtually  every  dentist  in  Ontario  par- 
ticipating, just  as  at  the  present  time  we 
don't  have  every  doctor  in  this  province 
participating. 

I  hope  representations  will  be  made  from 
various  people  to  Mr.  Justice  Emmett  Hall's 
commission  on  health  care,  and  that  included 
in  these  submissions  will  be  those,  even  from 
the  dental  profession  itself,  which  would 
make  representations  on  how  a  denticare 
program  could  best  be  implemented  to  serve 
the  people  of  tliis  province  and  perhaps 
across  the  nation.  We  would  require  some 
federal  funding,  in  my  view,  to  extend  the 
service  to  all  of  the  people. 

I  wonder  whether  any  polls  have  been 
conducted.  I  understand  there  was  one  poll, 
which  appeared  in  Weekend  magazine  and 
which  said  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
Canada  were  in  favour  of  some  kind  of 
denticare.  There  was  some  dispute  over  how 
it  would  be  paid  for  or  who  would  be  re- 
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quired  to  do  the  paying,  but  it  is  clear  that 
with  the  skyrocketing  bosts  of  dental  care  in 
the  province  and  right  across  the  nation,  with 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  essential  health  service, 
the  people  of  this  country  and  most  speci- 
fically of  this  province  are  prepared  to  accept 
and  indeed  would  look  forward  to  the  im- 
plementation on  a  staged  basis,  and  within 
restrictions,  of  a  denticare  program  in 
Ontario. 

I  enthusiastically  endorse  this  resolution, 
although  I  might  quarrel  with  the  advertis- 
ing that  takes  place  in  the  latter  wording. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
very  briefly  that  the  major  initiative  that  we 
in  this  country  must  take  in  expan  ling  our 
medicare  program  is  in  dental  care.  I  believe 
it  is  a  shocking  statistic  that  22  per  cent  of 
the  children  in  northern  Ontario  have  never 
had  dental  attention  of  any  sort.  There  are 
even  more  startling  statistics  for  areas  in 
ridings  such  as  yours,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  in 
the  Kenora  area,  where  people  do  not  have 
access  to  primary  dental  care. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  And  Rainy  River. 

Mr.  Foulds:  And  Rainy  River.  We  must 
take  strong  steps  to  ensure  that  those  children 
have  access  to  dental  care.  We  can  begin  by 
passing  this  resolution  today.  We  could  en- 
sure programs  such  as  those  that  have  been 
put  forward  by  the  Kenora-Rainy  River  Dis- 
trict Health  Council  are  fully  implemented  so 
that  the  children,  at  least  in  the  north,  have 
the  access  to  dental  care  that  they  rightly  de- 
serve and  will  avoid  a  great  deal  of  expendi- 
ture of  both  public  and  private  funds  in  fu- 
ture years. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  enjoyed 
the  comments  from  members  on  all  sides  of 
the  House  this  afternoon  on  the  resolution 
that  is  before  us.  I  think  it  is  a  workable  and 
conceivable  objective  to  provide  this  kind  of 
dental  care  program  in  Ontario. 

Many  of  the  people  in  my  own  riding  are 
members  of  United  Automobile  Workers 
Local  222,  which  has  the  strength  to  bargain 
for  private  dental  plans.  It  also  had  the 
strength,  when  there  were  problems  in  the 
implementing  of  that  plan,  of  setting  up  its 
own  dental  clinic.  It  now  provides  dental 
services  to  some  22,000  members  and  their 
families  in  the  Oshawa  area.  The  tragedy  is 
that  not  everybody  has  that  land  of  bargain- 
ing or  organizational  strength.  Many  of  the 
people  in  our  own  area  have  a  need  for  dental 
services  and  simply  do  not  get  them.  In  parts 
of  Ontario  the  services  are  not  available. 
Whether  or  not  you  have  the  money,  there 
are  no  dentists  and  no  one  to  provide  that 
kind  of  dental  care. 


1  do  understand  that  undter  a  multitude  of 
programs,  social  policies,  welfare  programs,  as- 
sistance programs  and  public  health  agencies, 
there  are  now  in  place  in  Ontario  different 
kinds  of  dental  care.  There  also  seems  to  be 
a  heavy  emphasis  on  public  relations. 

None  of  us  has  anything  against  Murphy 
the  Molar,  or  any  of  those  other  people  who 
might  convince  small  children  to  brush  tiieir 
teeth,  but  I  do  think  it  is  necessary  that  here 
in  Ontario  we  look  at  dental  care  in  the  same 
way  that  we  looked  at  medicare,  where  the 
arguments  are  much  the  same.  There  is  an 
amalgamation  of  public  service  programs  and 
private  insurance  carriers  at  work.  Individuals 
are  insured'  in  some  manner  for  full  or  partial 
coverage  of  dental  care. 

It  always  seems  to  come  down  to  several 
basic  arguments  about  whether  we  can  amal- 
gamate all  these  programs  into  one  dental 
care  program.  I  put  to  the  members  of  this 
House  that  this  was  possible  and  was  achieved 
in  the  provision  of  medical  care  services  in 
this  province,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  do 
so  with  one  publicly  funded  and  operated 
medical  care  program  for  dentistry  services. 

The  other  overwhelming  argument  is  the 
economics  of  it.  I  think  it  has  been  proved 
in  Saskatchewan  and  here  in  Ontario  that  the 
economics  of  denticare  make  good  sense. 
Frankly,  for  anyone,  free  enterpriser  or  no, 
who  says  we  could  invest  $1  and  get  better 
than  $16  in  return,  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
clearly  a  good  investment  from  anyone's  point 
of  view. 

I  urge  all  members  in  this  House  to  sup- 
port this  resolution.  As  health  critic,  I  find 
this  is  a  major  area  that  has  been  totally 
neglected  in  Ontario,  and  it  needs  now  to 
be  finally  addressed  by  the  government.  I  pro- 
pose a  model  here,  not  meaning  it  to  be  per- 
fect, but  meaning  it  to  be  one  that  is  in  ex- 
istence, does  work  and  generates  substantial 
cost  savings  as  well  as  good  service  to  the 
people  of  Saskatchewan.  I  am  simply  asking 
that  the  same  kind  of  service  and  the  same 
level  of  dental  care  be  provided  here  in  On- 
tario. 
5:50  p.m. 

DISASTER  RELIEF  FUND 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  G.  I.  Miller's 
motion  of  resolution  13,  which  was  agreed 
to  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes 

Blundy,  Bolan,  Bounsall,  Bradley,  Breaugh, 

Breithaupt,  Bryden,  Charlton,  Conway,  Cooke, 

Cunningham,  Davidson,  M.,  Davison,  M.  N., 

Dukszta,  Ealdns,  EdigholFer,  Foulds,  Germ'a, 
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Gigantes,  Grande,  Haggerty,  Hall,  Hennessy, 
Isaacs,  Johnston,  R.  F.,  Kerr,  Kerrio. 

Laughren,  Lawlor,  Lupusella,  MacDonald, 
Mackenzie,  Malcarchuk,  Mancini,  Martel, 
McClellan,  McEwen,  McGuigan,  McKessock, 
Miller,  G.  I.,  Newman,  B.,  Nixon,  O'Neil, 
Philip,  Reid,  T.  P.,  Riddell,  Ruston,  Sargent, 
Smith,  G.  E.,  Sweeney,  Taylor,  G.,  Van 
Home,  Warner,  Wildman,  Worton. 

Nays 

Auld,  Belanger,  Bemier,  Brunelle,  Cureatz, 
Drea,  Eaton,  Elgie,  Gregory,  Havrot,  Hend- 
erson, Johnson,  J.,  Kennedy,  Lane,  Leluk, 
MacBeth,  MaeCk,  McCaffrey,  McCague,  Mc- 
Neil, Newman,  W.,  Norton,  Parrott,  Ramsay, 
Rollins,  Rotenherg,  Scrivener,  Sterling,  Tim- 
brel!, Turner,  Villeneuve,  Watson,  Wells, 
Wiseman. 

Ayes  55;  nays  34. 

DENTAL  CARE  PROGRAM 

Mr.    Speaker:     Mr.    Breaugh    has    moved 
resolution  11.  Shall  the  motion  carry? 
Those  in  favour  wiU  please  say  "aye." 
Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay.*' 
In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 
Resolution  concurred  in. 

ROYAL  ASSENT 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  to  inform  the  House 
that  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has 
been  pleased  to  assent  to  certain  bills  in  her 
dhambers. 

First  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are 
the  titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Her  Honour 
has  assented: 


Bill  2,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Drainage  Act, 
1975; 

Bill  6,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Durham 
Municipal  Hydro-Electric  Service  Act,  1979; 

Bill  7,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Welfare  Units 
Act; 

Bill  15,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Game  and 
Fish  Act; 

Bill  26,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Live  Stock 
and  Live  Stock  Products  Act; 

BiU  31,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Credit 
Unions  and  Caisses  Populaires  Act,  1976  and 
to  provide  additional  powers  in  certain  other 
Acts  with  respect  to  Credit  Unions  and 
Caisses  Populaires; 

Bill  32,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Telephone 
Act; 

Bill  33,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Trans- 
portation and  Highway  Improvement  Act; 

Bill  34,  The  Elevating  Devices  Act,  1980; 

Bill  38,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Railway  Fire 
Charge  Act. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  before 
the  dinner  hour,  I  would  like  to  table  the 
answers  to  questions  27  and  120  standing 
on  the  Notice  Paper.  (See  appendix  A,  page 
1347.) 

I  would  also  like  to  advise  honourable 
members  that  I  will  inform  them  of  the 
business  of  the  House  for  tomorrow  and  next 
week  following  the  vote  tonight. 

The  House  recessed  at  6  p.m. 
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APPENDIX  A 

(See  pages  1323  and  1346) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

UQUID  INDUSTRIAL  WASTE 

64.  Ms.  Bryden:  Will  the  Minister  of  the 
Environment  table  a  summary  of  the  sta- 
tistics on  liquid  industrial  waste  rei>orted  on 
the  waybills  for  the  last  three  months  for 
which  tabulations  are  completed  showing  for 
each  month:  1.  total  volume  of  each  type  of 
waste  listed  on  the  waybills;  2.  disposal 
method  for  each  type  showing  percentage 
going  into:  (1)  landfill,  (2)  incineration, 
(3)  export  to  US,  (4)  storage,  (5)  other 
disposal  methods;  3.  geographic  origin  6f 
liquid  industrial  Waste  rejwrted  showing  total 
volume  originating  in  each  major  economic 
region  of  the  province?  (Tabled  March  31, 
1980.) 

See  sessional  paper  82. 

PRESCRIBED  BURN  SEMINAR,  1976 

73.  Mr.  Foulds:  Would  the  ministry  table 
the  material  including  the  recommendations 
and  procedures  outlined  for  prescribed  bums 
that  arose  out  of  the  prescribed  bum  seminar 
of  1976?  (Tabled  April  1,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  tabling  a  copy  of  the 
material  presented  at  the  prescribed  bum 
seminar,  1976.  There  were  no  written  recom- 
mendations or  procedures  arising  directly 
from  the  seminar. 

See  sessional  paper  83. 

74.  Mr.  Foulds:  How  and  to  what  extent 
were  the  proceedings  and  recommendations 
cf  the  prescribed  bum  seminar  of  1976 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  ministry  per- 
sonnel throughout  the  province  who  are 
responsible  for  carrying  out  prescribed  bums? 
(Tabled  April  1,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Every  district  with  a  pre- 
scribed bluning  program  was  represented  at 
one  of  the  seminars  by  senior  fire  control 
and  forest  management  staff.  A  total  of  70 
participants  and  eight  instructors  were  in- 
volved with  each  taking  a  complete  compila- 
tion of  material  presented  back  to  his  home 
district  or  region.  Additionally,  a  compilation 
of  seminar  material  was  readily  available  to 
all  staff  involved  with  prescribed  burning. 

PRESCRIBED  BURNS  PERSONNEL 

75.  Mr.  Foulds:  Would  the  ministry  list 
the  number  of  i)ersonnel  engaged  in  pre- 
scribed bums  for  the  years  1976,  1977,  1978 
and  1979  in  each  of  the  following  categories: 


(a)  full-time  permanent  employees;  (b)  full- 
time  temporary  employees;  (c)  contract  em- 
ployees; (d)  casual  employees;  (e)  Jimior 
Rangers;  (f)  Surmner  Experience  employees? 
(Tabled  April  1,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  number  of  personnel 
engaged  in  prescribed  bums  for  the  years  and 
categories  requested  are  as  follows: 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  (e)  (f) 

1976  118  1  -  240  12  24 

1977  139  3  5  156  45  27 

1978  243  1  1  484  40  33 

1979  277  10  18  573  112  39 

USE  OF  ASBESTOS  IN  SCHOOLS 

90.  Mr.  Cassidy:  Will  the  ministry  fuly 
outline  its  policy  for  financially  assisting 
local  school  boards  deal  with  hazardous  as- 
bestos? Specifically,  are  there  any  additional 
funds  above  the  normal  general  legislative 
grants  available  and  in  what  circumstances 
will  the  ministry  be  providing  100  per  cent 
funding  for  dealing  with  asbestos  hazards? 
(Tabled  April  3,  1980.) 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Our  policy  for 
financially  assisting  local  school  boards  to 
correct  hazardous  asbestos  situations  cannot 
be  finalized  until  we  have  received,  from  the 
affected  boards,  a  fair  indication  of  the  total 
costs  involved. 

In  our  present  planning,  however,  it  is 
generally  felt  that  we  will  be  approving  the 
normal  capital  grant  for  the  work  required 
which  is  90  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  at  the 
board's  rate  of  grant. 

BAIL 

121.  Mr.  Warner:  Would  the  Attomey 
General  advise:  1.  In  1979,  of  those  people 
who  were  granted  bail,  how  many  pleaded 
guilty?  Of  those  who  were  refused  bail  or 
were  unable  to  meet  the  bail  requirement, 
how  many  pleaded  guilty?  2.  In  1979  how 
many  people  were  unable  to  meet  the  bail 
requirements?  3.  Will  the  minister  now  draft 
a  set  of  guidelines  for  the  granting  of  bail? 
If  not,  why  not?  If  yes,  will  the  guidelines  be 
public  and  subject  to  appeal?  4.  Will  the 
minister  instruct  the  justices  of  the  peace  to 
provide  a  reason(s)  dach  time  a  surety  is 
rejected?  5.  In  1979,  how  many  people  who 
were  in  jail  awaiting  trial,  then  acquitted  or 
not  jailed  subsequently  lost  their  jobs?  6.  In 
1979,  how  many  people  who  were  in  jail 
awaiting   trial   were   there  because  of  pohce 
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detainment  orders?  7.  In  1979,  how  many 
'bail  applications  were  there?  How  many  were 
not  granted?  (Tabled  April  14,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  We  do  not  keep  any 
statistics  on  the  nunlber  of  people  who  are 
gi^anted  bail  and  who  eventually  plead  guilty. 
Similai^ly  there  are  no  statistics  on  those  w*!!© 
are  ordered  detained  or  who  are  unable  to 
meet  the  conditions  set  down  by  the  justice 
and  who  eventually  plead  guilty. 

It  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase 
"unable  to  meet  bail  requirements''  but  as- 
suming that  this  question  pertains  to  the  con- 
ditions set  by  the  justice  in  order  that  the 
accused  be  released,  no  statistics  are  in  fact 
kept. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  draft  a  set  of  guide- 
lines for  the  granting  of  bail  as  in  fact  the 
rules  with  respect  to  release  or  detention  of 
an  accused  are  set  out  in  the  Criminal  Code 
and  the  case  law  decided  thereunder.  The 
application  of  the  guidelines  and  rules  set  out 
in  the  Criminal  Code  of  course  are  subject  to 
appeal. 

It  would  be  as  inappropriate  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  issue  directions  to  the  justice 
di  the  peace  with  respect  to  providing  reasons 
for  rejecting  a  surety  as  it  would  be  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  attempt  to  direct  a  judge 
that  he  must  provide  re'asons  for  the  exercise 
of  his  discretion.  Naturally,  from  time  to 
time  a  justice  in  fact  will  supply  reasons 
where  the  reason  for  rejecting  a  surety  is  in 
fact  not  obvious. 

No  statistics  are  kept  by  this  ministry  with 
respect  to  people  who  are  ordered  detained 
or  who  cannot  or  choose  not  to  meet  the 
conditions   of  a   release   order   and  who  are 


then  acquitted  or  not  jailed  and  Who  subse- 
quently lose  their  job. 

As  there  is  no  order  such  as  a  police  de- 
taiimient  order,  it  is  difficult  to  comment  on 
the  question  posed  with  respect  to  this  so- 
called  order.  Any  show  cause  proceedings  are 
in  fact  conducted  by  the  crown  or  its  repre- 
sentative and  not  because  of  any  order  by 
the  police.  Although  initially  the  police  may 
arrest  an  accused,  the  accused  must  be  taken 
before  a  justice  in  short  order  so  that  an 
interim  release  hearing  may  be  held. 

In  1978-79  there  were  28,548  bail  hear- 
ings. Not  all  of  the  bail  hearings  were  in 
fact  contested.  Approximately  7,000  indi- 
viduals were  denied  bail  at  some  point  in  the 
proceeding. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Ministry  of  Cor- 
rectional Services  does  not  keep  statistics  of 
any  of  the  foregoing. 

RESIDENTIAL  TENANCY 
COMMISSION 

127.  Mr.  Di  Santo:  Would  the  Ministry 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations 
provide  a  complete  list  of  the  86  former 
office  overload  employees  now  employed  by 
the  Residential  Tenancy  Commission,  accom- 
panied by  a  list  of  their  respective  job  speci- 
fications during  their  term  of  employment 
with  Office  Overload  and  current  job  spe- 
cifications as  crown  employees  with  the  Resi- 
dential Tenancy  Commission?  (Tabled  April 
17,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  have  interpreted  the 
question  las  referring  to  position  classifica- 
tions, since  position  specifications  are  basically 
lists  of  duties.  The  list  is  as  follows: 


Name 

Adelman,  D 
Bachynski,  A. 
Babineau,  J. 
Barnes,  A. 
Basi,  H. 
Berg,  G. 
Berry,  G. 
Brown,  D. 
Buchholz,  J. 
Burger,  R. 
Burgess,  P. 
Oalleja,  M. 
Caverson,  G. 
Cecil,  B. 
Ohacha,  J. 
Charles,  V. 
Conn,  J. 
Cseri,  M. 
Cuthbertson,  S 


Previous  classification 

Clerical  Stenographer  5 
Clerical  Stenographer  4 
Clerk  5  Genenal 
Clerk  2  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  5 
Clerk  3  General 
Clerk  1  General 
Clerk  3  Mail 
Clerk  3  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  4 
Clerk  2  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  4 
Clei^k  5  General 
Clerk  5  General 
Clei^k  5  General 
Clerk  2  General 
Clerk  5  Geneilal 
Secretary  4 
Clerk  3  General 


Present  classification 


Clerical 
Clericd 
Clerk  6 
Clerk  3 
Clerical 
Clerk  3 
Clerical 
Clerical 
Clerk  4 
Clerical 
Clerk  3 
Clerk  4 
Clerk  6 
Clerk  5 
Clerk  5 
Clerical 
Clefk  5 
Clerical 
Clei^k  4 


Stenographer  5 
Stenographer  5 
General 
General 
Stenographer  5 
General 
Typist  3 
Typist  3 
Geneilal 
Stenographer  4 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 
Typist  3 
General 
Stenographer  4 
General 
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Name 

Egan,  H. 
Evans,  V. 
Gilbert-Morris, 
Gillard,  P. 
Gillespie,  S. 
Greenhalgh,  J. 
Grewal,  P. 
Grice,  C. 
Hall,  E. 
Hammill,  A. 
Harris,  L. 
Hawkyard,  M. 
HazeKvood,    J. 
Heller,  D. 
Herrington,  D. 
Hurley,  C. 
Hynes,  T. 
Ihnat,  G. 
Johnston,  M. 
Keams,  C. 
King,  G. 
Klisouras,  S. 
Kuretzky,  M. 
Leduc,  L. 
Lodboa,  S. 
Lonsberry,  L. 
MacTnnis,  S. 
Makila,  V. 
Marshall,  S. 
Martin,  D. 
Metzger,    K. 
Moorhead,  W. 
Morrison,  C. 
Mouncey,  S. 
Moyer,  M. 
Mzik,  S. 
Nangle,  P. 
O'Hara,  M. 
Owens,  R. 
Panchiik,  J. 
Pai^ke,  I. 
Pasini,  M. 
PestanO)  R. 
Pichette,  L. 
Piunno,  M. 
Rosemeyer,  M. 
Roy,  A. 
RozeviciTis,  D. 
Shulist,  I. 
Small,  M. 
Stevenson,  C. 
Sullivan,  L. 
Swagers,  L. 
Sweeney,  R. 
Taylor,  A. 
Wau^,  A. 
Whittakef,  E. 
Wilson,  E. 
WiwcT^aruk,    A. 
Wright,  S. 


S. 


Previous  classification 

Clerical  Stenographer  4 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  5 
Qerk  3  General 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerk  3  General 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerk  3  General 
Clerk  7  General 
FO  4 

Clerk  5  General 
Clerk  4  General 
PRO  2 

Clerk  3  General 
Clerk  2  General 
Clerk  3  General 
Clerk  4  General 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  4 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  3 
Clerk  4  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  5 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerk  4  General 
PRO  2 

Clerk  3  General 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerk  3  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  4 
Clerical  Typist  3 
Clerical  Stenographer  5 
Clerical  Typist  3 
Clerk  2  General 
Clerk  2  General 
PRO  2 

Clerk  2  General 
Clerk  3  General 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  4 
Clerk  2  General 
Secretary  4 
Secretary  4 
Clerk  3  General 
Clerk  3  General 
Clerk  3  General 
Clerk  3  General 
Clerk  2  General 
Clerical  Typist  3 
Clerical  Typist  3 
Clerical  Stenographer  5 
Clei^k  5  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  4 
Clerk  3  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  4 
Clerk  3  General 


Present  classificatioii 

Clerical  Stenographer  4 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerk  4  General 
Clerk  4  General 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerk  6  General 
Clerk  4  General 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerk  4  General 
Clerk  6  General 
Clerk  6  General 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerk  4  General 
Clerk  6  General 
Clerk  4  General 
Clerical  Typist  3 
Clerk  3  General 
Clerk  3  Supply 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  4 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  5 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  5 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerk  6  General 
Clerk  4  General 
Clerk  6  General 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  4 
Clerical  Typist  3 
Clerk  4  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  3 
Clerical  Typist  3 
Clerk  3  General 
Clerk  6  General 
Clerk  3  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  4 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  4 
Clerical  Typist  3 
Secretary  4 
Clerk  4  General 
Clerk  3  General 
Clerk  4  General 
Clerk  4  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  5 
Clerk  3  General 
Clerical  Typist  3 
Clerk  3  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  5 
Clerk  5  General 
Clerical  Stenographer  4 
Clerical  Stenographer  4 
Clerical  Stenographer  5 
Clerk  3  General 
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Name                                             Previous  classification 

Present  classification 

York,  J.                                          Clerical  Typist  3 
Yurkoski,  R.                                   FO  1 

Clericsal  Typist  3 
Clei-k  6  General 

Sub-total 

Plus:  Terminations 

Total 

81  employees 

5  employees 

86  employees 

EDUCATIONAL  ENROLMENTS 
AND  EXPENDITURES 

129.  Mr.  Nixon:  1.  What  was  the  total 
enrolment  as  of  January  1980  in:  (a)  the 
elementary  school  system;  (b)  the  secondary 
school  system;  (c)  the  separate  school 
system;  (d)  the  community  colleges;  (e) 
the  provincially  assisted  universities?  2. 
What   was    the    total    expenditure    from    all 


(a)  Elementary 

(b)  Secondary 

(c)  Separate 


January  31/79 
756,203 
584,348 
366,711 


(d)  Colleges  of  applied  arts  and  Technology 
Full-time  enrolment 

Part-time  registrations 

(e)  Universities 

Full-time  enrolment  (undergraduate) 
Part-time  enrolment    ( undergradute ) 
Full-time  enrolment  (graduate) 
Part-time  enrolment  (graduate) 

2.  Total  expenditure  from  all  sources  for 
the  last  fiscal  year: 

(a)  Elementary  school  system 
year  ended  December  31,  1979 

(b)  Secondary  school  system 
year  ended  December  31,  1979 

(c)  Separate  school  system 

year  ended  December  31,  1979 

(d)  Community  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology 

year  ended  Merdh  31,  1979 

(e)  Provincially  assisted  universities 

of  Ontario 

year  ended  April  30,  1979 


sources  in  each  of  the  above  segments 
for  the  last  fiscal  year?  (Tabled  April  17, 
1980.) 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  1.  TTie  School 
September  Report  provides  elementary  and 
secondary  school  enrolments  as  of  January 
31,  April  30  and  September  30  in  any  given 
year.  The  1979  data,  the  latest  available,  are 
as  follows: 


April  30/79 
764,272 
564,641 
366,472 


Sept  30/79 

736,585 
596,874 
364.295 


70,439 
65,723 

139,663 
73,083 
14,952 
12,050 


$1,568,520,000 
$1,619,636,000 
$   754,264,000 

$    462,133,000 

$1,285,559,000 


Sources:  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  estimates  from 
school  boards;  (d)  Ontario  College  Informa- 
tion System  (OCIS)  financial  system  and 
college  aff^airs  branch;  (e)  report  to  the 
council  of  Ontario  Universities,  committee  of 
finance  oflBcers,  universities  of  Ontario,  and 
university  relations  biianch. 


INTERIM  ANSWERS 

122.  Mr.  McClellan:  (i)  How  many 
juveniles  (under  16  years)  have  been  held 
(currently  and  in  the  past)  in  facilities 
which  can  or  may  be  used  by  adults?  The 
annual  reports  of  the  Ministry  of  Correctional 
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Services  lists  some  figures.  On  What  authority 
have  these  juveniles  been  so  placed?  Where 
are  they  placed?  At  what  stage  in  the  process: 
awaiting  trial;  after  conviction?  How  many 
other  juveniles  are  detained  overnight  in 
adult  facilities  on  a  short-term  basis?  Where 
has  tiiis  occurred?  (ii)  What  policies  have 
been  defined  by  the  government  re:  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  by  police  in  question- 
ing juveniles?  What  provision  has  been  made 
to  ensure  that  parents  are  informed  immedi- 
ately when  their  children  are  detained? 
(Tabled  April  16,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  More  time  will  be  re- 
quired to  answer  the  (above  question.  The 
estimated  completion  date  is  on  or  about 
May  14,  1980. 

126.  Mr.  Swart:  Will  the  minister  table 
all  orders  issued  by  the  minister  under 
section   3   of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Plan- 


ning and  Development  Act,  1973?  (Tabled 
April  17,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  This  question  will  re- 
quire additional  time  for  a  response  to  be 
prepared.  A  response  will  be  given  on  May 
8,  1980,  approximately. 

128.  Mr.  Warner:  Would  the  Ministry 
of  Health  advise  the  House:  1.  In  1979  how 
much  money  was  paid  by  CHIP  to  US  hos- 
pitals? How  many  US  hospitals  were  paid  by 
OHIP  and  which  ones  were  they?  2.  What 
procedure  is  used  to  validate  the  claim  by 
the  US  hospital  against  OHIP?  (Tabled  April 
17,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  preparation  of  an 
answer  to  this  question  requires  a  significant 
amount  of  research  for  which  additional  time 
is  needed.  I  therefore  anticipate  that  a 
response  will  be  tabled  by  May  30,  1980 
approximately. 
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APPENDLX  B* 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
LEGISLATURE  OF  ONTARIO 

(124  members) 

Fourth  Session  of  the  31st  Parliament 
Lieutenant  Governor:  Hon.  Pauline  M.  McGibbon 
Speaker:  Hon.  John  E.  Stokes  Clerk  of  the  House:  Roderick  Lewis,  QC 

Member 


Ashe,  G 

Auld,  Hon.  J.  A.  C. 


Baetz,  Hon.  R.  C. 

Belanger,  J.  A 

Bennett,  Hon.  C. 
Bernier,  Hon.  L. 

Birch,  Hon.  M 

BUmdy,  P 

Bolan,  M 

Bounsall,  E.  J 

Bradley,  J 

Breaugh,  M 

Breithaupt,  J.  R.  .. 
Brunelle,  Hon.  R. 
Bryden,  M 

Campbell,  M 

Cassidy,  M 

Charlton,  B 

Conway,  S 

Cooke,  D 

Cunningham,  E.  .. 
Cnreatz,  S 


Davidson,  M.  

Davis,  Hon.  W.  G. 

Davison,  M.  N 

Di  Santo,  O 

Drea,  Hon.  F 

Dukszta,  J 


Eakins,  J 

Eaton,  R.  G 

EdighoflFer,  H.  (Deputy  Speaker 

and  Chairman)  

Elgie,  Hon.  R 

Epp,  H 

Foulds,  J.  F 


Gaunt,  M 

Germa,  M.  C 

Gigantes,  E 

Grande,  A 

Gregory,  Hon.  M.  E.  C. 
Grossman,  Hon.  L 


Haggerty,  R. 
Hall.  R 


Constituency 

Party 

Diu-ham  West  

PC 

Leeds  

PC 

Ottawa  West 

PC 

Prescott  and  Russell 

PC 

Ottawa  South 

PC 

Kenora  

PC 

Scarborough  East  

PC 

Sarnia         

L 

Nipissing    

Windsor-Sandwich  

L 
NDP 

St.  Catharines  

Oshawa  

L 
NDP 

Kitchener           .... 

L 

Cochrane  North  

PC 

Beaches- Woodbine  

NDP 

St.  George      

L 

Ottawa  Centre  

NDP 

Hamilton  Moimtain 

NDP 

Renfrew  North          

L 

Windsor-Riverside 

NDP 

Wentworth  North  

L 

Durham  East    

PC 

Cambridge  

Brampton  

Hamilton  Centre 

NDP 

PC 

NDP 

Downsview  

Scarborough  Centre  

Parkdale  

Victoria-Haliburton        

NDP 

PC 

NDP 

L 

Middlesex  

PC 

Perth          

L 

York  East 

PC 

Waterloo  North   

Port  Arthur 

L 
NDP 

Huron-Bruce                     

L 

Sudbury     

NDP 

Carleton  East                       .  .. 

NDP 

Oakwood  

Mississauga  East  

St.  Andre w-St.  Patrick 

Erie                            

NDP 

PC 

PC 

L 

Lincoln    

L 

*The  lists  in  this  appendix,  brought  up  to  date  as  necessary,  are  published  in  Hansard  on  the 
first  Friday  of  each  month. 
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Member 


Constituency 


Party 


Havrot,  E 

Henderson,  Hon.  L.  C.  

Hennessy,  M 

Hodgson,  W 

Isaacs,  C 

Johnson,  J 

Johnston,  R.  F 

Jones,  T 

Kennedy,  R.  D 

Kerr,  G.  A 

Kerrio,  V 

Lane,  J 

Laughren,  F 

Lawlor,  P.  D 

Leluk,  N.  G 

Lupusella,  A 

MacBeth,  J.  P.  (Deputy  Chairman 

and  Acting  Speaker)  

MacDonald,  D.  C 

Mackenzie,  R 

Maeck,  Hon.  L.  

Makarchuk,  M 

Mancini,  R 

Martel,  E.  W 

McCaffrey,  B 

McCague,  Hon.  G 

McClellan,  R 

McEwen,  J.  E 

McGuigan,  J 

McKessock,  R 

McMurtry,  Hon.  R 

McNeil,  R.  K 

MUler,  Hon.  F.  S 

Miller,  G.  I 

Newman,  B 

Newman  W 

Nixon,  R.  F 

Norton,  Hon.  K 

OTSTeil,  H 

Parrott,  Hon.  H.  C 

Peterson,  D.  

Philip,  E 

Pope,   Hon.    A 

Ramsay,   R 

Reed,  J 

Reid,  T.  P 

Renwick,  J.  A 

Riddell,  J 

Rollins,  C.  T 

Rotenberg,  D 

Rowe,  R.  D 

Roy,  A.  J 

Ruston,  R.  F 


Timiskaming   

Lambton  

Fort  Wilham  

York  North   

Wentworth 

Wellington-Dufferin-Peel 

Scarborough  West 

Mississauga  North  

Mississauga  South 

Burlington  South  

Niagara  Falls 

Algoma-Manitoulin  

Nickel  Belt  

Lakeshore  

York  West  

Dovercourt  

Humber  

York  South  

Hamilton  East  

Parry  Sound  

Brantford  

Essex  South 

Sudbury  East 

Armourdale  

Dufferin-Simcoe  

Bellwoods  

Frontenac-Addington  

Kent-Elgin  , 

Grey  

Eglinton  

Elgin  

Muskoka  

Haldimand-Norfolk  

Windsor- Walkerville  

Durham-York    

Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  .... 
Kingston  and  the  Islands 

Quinte  

Oxford  

London  Centre 

Etobicoke  

Cochrane  South  

Sault  Ste.  Marie  

Halton-Burlington  

Rainy  River  

Riverdale  

Huron-Middlesex  

Hastings-Peterborough  .. 

Wilson  Heights  

Northumberland     

Ottawa  East  

Essex  North  


PC 
PC 
PC 
PC 

NDP 

PC 

NDP 

PC 

PC 
PC 
L 

PC 

NDP 

NDP 

PC 

NDP 


PC 

NDP 

NDP 

PC 

NDP 

L 

NDP 

PC 

PC 

NDP 

L 

L 

L 

PC 

PC 

PC 

L 

L 
PC 
L 
PC 


PC 
L 

NDP 
PC 

PC 

L 

L.  LAB. 

NDP 

L 

PC 

PC 

PC 

L 

L 
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Member 


Constituency  Party 

Cornwall NDP 

Grey-Bruce L 

St.  David PC 

Simcoe  East PC 

Hamilton  West  L 

Oakville  : PC 

York  Mills  PC 

Carleton-Grenville    PC 

Lake  Nipigon  NDP 

York  Centre L 

WeUand-Thorold    NDP 

Kitchener-Wilmot  L 

Simcoe  Centre PC 

Prince  Edward-Lennox  PC 

Don  Mills PC 

Peterborough  PC 

London  North  L 

Stormont-Dundas-Glengarry    ....  PC 

London  South  PC 

Scarborough-Ellesmere    NDP 

Chatham-Kent    PC 

Brock  PC 

Scarborough  North PC 

Algoma    NDP 

Oriole  PC 

Lanark  PC 

Wellington  South  .,...  L 

Renfrew  South  PC 

Yorkview  NDP 

ffigh  Park-Swansea  NDP 


Samis,  G 

Sargent,  E 

Scrivener,  M 

Smith,  G.  E 

Smith,  S 

Snow,  Hon.  J.  W 

Stephenson,  Hon.  B.  M. 

Sterling,  N.  W 

Stokes,  Hon.  J.  E 

Stong,  A 

Swart,  M 

Sweeney,  J 

Taylor,  G 

Taylor,  J.  A 

Timbrel!,  Hon.  D.  R.  

Turner,  J 

Van  Home,  R.  

Villeneuve,  O.  F.  

Walker,  Hon.  G 

Warner,  D 

Watson,  A.  N 

Welch,  Hon.  R.   

Wells,  Hon.  T.  L 

Wildman,   B 

Williams,  J 

Wiseman,  Hon.  D.  J 

Worton,  H 

Yakabuski,  P.  J 

Young,  F 

Ziemba,  E 
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The  House  resumed  at  8:01  p.m. 

INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  S.  Smith  moved  resolution  17: 

That  the  Legislative  Assembly,  noting  the 
failure  of  the  government's  budget  to  pro- 
vide immediate  and  eflFective  relief  from  the 
high  interest  rates  now  burdening  mortgaged 
home  owners,  farmers  and  small  businessmen 
in  Ontario,  declares  it  has  no  confidence  in 
this  government. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  offer 
from  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  to  give 
up  before  we  even  start  the  battle.  I  would 
accept  this,  but  I'm  afraid  his  friends,  his 
recent  converts  from  socialism,  unfortunately 
feel    clifiFerently. 

We  feel  the  problem  facing  Ontario  is  one 
which  cannot  simply  be  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  federal  government,  but  is  one  for  which 
Ontario  must  take  responsibility  in  order  to 
help  those  Ontarians  at  present  in  need. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  interest 
rates  in  general,  to  set  the  pattern  and  the 
background  for  the  motion  we  have  presen- 
ted. I  think  we  are  all  aware  that  over  the 
years  interest  rates,  reflecting  the  degree  to 
which  money  is  more  or  less  made  available 
for  investment  purposes,  have  tended  to  fol- 
low inflation,  and,  some  would  contend,  have 
been  deliberately  increased  in  an  effort  to 
deal  with  inflation. 

Whether  they  have  been  a  consequence  of 
inflation  or  an  attempt  to  deal  vdth  inflation, 
I  think  we  all  understand  that  as  long  as  we 
have  inflation,  one  way  or  another,  interest 
rates  are  going  to  be  high. 

What  we  do  not  accept,  however,  is  that 
interest  rates  in  Canada  need  to  be  so  strict- 
ly related  to  the  inflation  rate  of  our  neigh- 
bour, the  United  States  of  America.  We  said 
this,  of  course,  during  t3ie  previous  federal 
government  of  the  Right  Honourable  Mr. 
Clark,  and  we  say  it  during  the  present  fed- 
eral government.  We  believe  that  Canada 
would  be  better  advised  to  follow  a  policy 
of    greater   economic   independence. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  the  main  point 
I  want  to  make  is  that  our  interest  rates  are 
not,  at  their  present  level,  primarily  a  result 
of  an  effort  to  deal  with  Canadian  inflation. 
By  the  admission  of  the  governor  of  the  Bank 
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of  Canada,  part  of  the  reason  for  interest 
rates  being  as  high  as  they  are  is  to  deal 
with  the  possibility  of  the  Canadian  dollar 
falhng  vis-^-vis  the  American  dollar,  and  is, 
therefore,  more  a  reflection  of  American  in- 
flation. 

There  is  certain  room  for  movement— I 
might  say,  room  for  action— on  the  part  of 
both  the  federal  and  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, to  assist  tliose  who  are  hardest  hit 
by  the  high  interest  rates,  without  being 
counterproductive— against,  in  other  words, 
the  very  purpose  of  the  high  interest  rates. 

We  would  not  be  so  irresponsible  as  to 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  these  high  in- 
terest rates  were  needed  to  combat  inflation 
the  government  should  put  a  lot  of  money 
into  undoing  the  very  effect  the  interest  rates 
are  supposed  to  have.  Not  at  all.  What  we 
are  saying  is  that  these  high  interest  rates 
in  Canada  are  higher  than  they  need  to  be 
to  fight  inflation  and,  therefore,  there  is  a 
certain  room  for  governments  to  aid  those 
who  are  hardest  hit,  to  bring  relief  to  those 
people  without  facing  the  accusation  that  in 
so  doing  they  are  in  some  way  undoing  the 
very  anti-inflationary  purpose  of  tihe  interest 
rates  themselves. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  the 
Treasurer  has  come,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
conclusion— he  will  speak  for  himself,  I  am 
sure,  with  great  ability— but  it  is  interesting 
that  he  seems  to  have  come,  to  some  extent, 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  certain  room 
for  governments  to  move  in  this  regard. 

I  recall  that  When  the  Right  Honourable 
Mr.  Clark  raised  the  interest  rates  in  keep- 
ing with  the  American  situation,  the  Treas- 
urer said  lie  didn't  know  quite  what  to  say 
because  five  of  his  economists  told  him  that 
was  a  good  thing,  three  said  it  was  a  bad 
thing,  and  they  were  all  so  darned  convinc- 
ing—I hope  I  am  quoting  the  Treasurer  cor- 
rectly—that he  didn't  quite  know  which  way 
to  go  on  the  issue. 

One  can  sympathize  with  anyone  having 
to  take  advice  from  a  nimiber  of  economists 
nowadays  but,  as  it  happens,  the  Treasurer 
seemed  to  resolve  his  dilemma  once  Mr. 
Clark  was  no  longer  in  office.  At  that  point 
it  suddenly  became  clear  to  him  that  the 
interest  rates   did  not  need  to   be   all   that 
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'high  and  he  found  himself  much  more  free, 
shall  we  say,  to  criticize  the  federal  policies 
once  they  were  red  policies  rather  than  blue 
policies. 

We  are  used  to  this  in  this  House.  We 
are  used  to  the  fact  that  everything  igood 
that  has  happened  to  Ontario  over  the  last 
37  years  is  supposedly  a  reflection  of  the 
excellent  management  provided  by  the 
members  opposite  and  that  everything  bad 
that  has  happened  is  due  to  international 
forces,  is  due  to  enemies  in  the  labour 
movement,  is  due  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment which  is  usually  Liberal.  I  suppose  if 
such  a  fairy  story  has  convinced  people  to 
vote  for  this  government  for  the  last  37 
years,  we  must  forgive  the  members  oppo- 
site for  thinking  that  it  has  not  yet  worn 
thin  and  that  it  might  yet  fool  the  people 
again  at  some  point.  Frankly,  I  don't  feel 
I>eople  are  willing  to  buy  that  any  longer. 
But  I  am  being  sidetracked  by  the  thought 
of  whether  the  people  will  be  fooled  by 
Tory  policies  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Never  again.  It  is  game  over 
for  the  Tories. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  must  return  to  the  point 
I  am  supposed  to  speak  to.  I  would  hate  to 
be  accused  of  wandering  from  the  main 
point   of   the   motion,    Mr.    Speaker. 

I  want  to  say  this.  There  are  some  very 
important  needs  created  in  Ontario  as  a 
consequence  of  the  high  interest  rates.  To 
be  fair,  it  is  not  in  every  instance  that  the 
high  interest  rate  itself  has  been  the  sole 
creator  of  the  problem.  For  instance,  let  us 
speak,   first   of  all,   of  the  farm  community. 

People  in  the  banking  business  in  south- 
western Ontario  tell  me  that  their  desks 
right  now  are  piled  high  with  files  that  rep- 
resent the  lives,  the  aspirations  of  farmers 
who  deal  with  those  particular  banks.  In 
fact,  these  people  are  in  very  grave  danger 
of  losing  all  the  equity  they  have  ever  had, 
that  they  have  built  up  diu*ing  their  life- 
times on  these  farms.  To  be  fair— and  I 
know  tlie  Treasiu-er  will  want  to  say  this 
anyway— it  is  not  just  the  interest  rates  that 
have  done  this.  Many  of  tliese  are  hog  farm- 
ers and  we  know  how  a  lot  of  them  ex- 
panded their  production  unwisely.  Some  are 
cattle  farmers  in  similar  situations.  Some  are 
farmers  with  crops  that  do  not  fall  under 
supply  management  and  are,  therefore,  fac- 
ing a  credit  squeeze  at  this  time.  We  under- 
stand the  problems. 

Mr.  Foulds:  This  is  the  authentic  voice  of 
rural  Ontario  speaking. 


Mr.  Nixon:  He  knows  more  about  it  than 
anybody  in  the  NDP. 
8:10  p.m. 

Mr.  S.  Smith;  The  member  for  Port  Ar- 
thur is  very  upset  about  the  fact  that  I 
would  offer  to  say  something  on  behalf  of 
the  farm  community.  I  hope  he  will  imder- 
stand  that  although  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
an  expert  in  farm  matters,  I  do  have  the 
advantage  of  about  15  or  16  members  who 
are  and  have  been  farmers  and  who  repre- 
sent the  rural  areas,  unlike  the  member  for 
Port  Arthur,  who  doesn't  have  a  farmer  in 
his  caucus  and  never  will  have. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald),is  trying  to  palm 
himself  off^  as  a  man  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Go  back  and  lie  on  your 
couch. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  admit  he  has  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  agricultural  matters  and 
has  been  an  eff^ective  critic  for  his  party  in 
these  matters.  The  member  for  York  South 
knows  I  have  enormous  personal  respect  for 
him.  However,  I  think  he  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  most  of  his  farming  activity 
lately  takes  place  in  flower  boxes  and 
in  tile  cracks  in  the  asphalt  around  his 
riding. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  May  I  say  that  the  farm 
community  has  come  to  visit  members  of 
our  caucus  and  talked  with  me.  I  have 
spoken  with  bankers.  I  don't  need  to  be  an 
expert  in  farming  to  have  an  enormous  re- 
spect for  those  people  who  are  the  produ- 
cers of  food  in  our  society  and,  secondly, 
to  have  a  very  profound  feeling  of  sadness 
to  see  how  difficult  it  is,  especially  for  the 
new  farmer,  especially  for  the  young  farm- 
er and  especially  for  those  in  certain  crops 
and  certain  herds  where  the  difficulty  stems 
both  from  the  low  commodity  prices  and 
from  the  high  interest  rates. 

Even  if  we  can  all  agree,  as  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  the  Legislature,  that  it  is  not 
just  the  interest  rates,  but  that  the  low  com- 
modity prices  are  also  la  very  important 
factor,  we  must  do  What  we  can  within  our 
abihty  to  help.  We  do  not  have  the  ability 
at  this  time  nor,  do  I  suspect,  would  it  be 
a  policy  that  any  of  us  would  wish  to  im- 
plement immediately  to  increase  the  pribe  of 
certain  food  commodities.  It  is  not  a  desir- 
able nor  an  achievable  objective.  What  we 
do  have  is  the  ability  to  help  those  people 
who  are  hardest  hit  by  the  high  interest 
rates. 
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If  we  lose  these  farming  people,  if  they 
are  put  in  a  position  where  they  have  to  sell 
out  to  large  agri-business  or  they  have  to 
sell  out  to  foreign  owners  or  they  have  to 
take  the  discouragement  and  the  misery 
which  comes  with  losing  one's  life  savings 
and  one's  aspirations  of  farming,  if  these 
people  become  the  example  for  the  next 
generation,  who  are  already  in  some  great 
trepidation  about  whether  going  into  farm- 
ing is  a  good  way  to  spend  one's  life,  given 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  way  of  existing,  if 
we  cannot  help  people  and  prevent  them 
from  having  their  farms  foreclosed,  from 
having  their  equity  lost,  from  having  to  sell 
out,  if  we  can't  do  that  for  our  farming  com- 
munity then  what  are  we  about  in  this 
Legislature?  Surely  we  understand  that. 

I  am  not  for  a  moment  saying  the  federal 
government  should  not  be  helpful.  Frankly, 
I  am  disappointed  they  haven't  been  more 
helpful  up  to  now. 

Mr.  Martel:  Move  no  confidence  in  them 
then. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  suggested  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East  that  I  should  move  my 
no-confidence  motion  in  the  federal  House. 
As  it  happens,  I  am  the  Leader  of  the  Oi)- 
position  in  the  provinknal  House.  Although 
the  member  for  Sudbiuy  East  does  not  have 
the  privilege  or  the  pleasure  of  turning  out 
of  office  a  government  at  the  federal  level, 
which  I  know  he  wishes  to  do,  he  does  have 
the  possibility  of  turning  out  the  government 
at  the  provincial  level,  which  he  refuses  to 
do. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  will  change  your  mind 
before  we  get  to  the  vote.  You  will  flip-flop 
three  times  before  then. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East  is  going  to  lose  his  job  in  the  public 
relations  department  of  Inco  if  he  keeps 
shouting  like  that. 

We  must  help  the  farming  community. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  small 
business  community.  The  greatest  hope  we 
have  in  Ontario  is  to  once  again  take  our 
rightful  place  as  a  business  and  economic 
leader  in  Canada,  not  as  the  province  that 
grows  the  least  slowly  of  all  10  provinces 
as  has  happened  imder  Mr.  Davis  in  the 
1970s.  The  best  opportunity  we  have  to  be- 
come the  growth  centre  we  should  be  is  by 
developing  not  the  mutinationals  and  not  by 
inviting  in  branch  plants,  but  by  helping 
small  and  medium-sized  Canadian-owned, 
owner-operated  businesses  in  otir  province. 

To  give  the  Treasurer  his  due,  the  budget 
he  has  brought  in  contains  certain  measures 


to  assist  small  business.  We  favour  those  and 
members  can  be  sure  if  we  Were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  bring  in  a  budget,  those  measures 
would  be  reintroduced.  But  I  say  this,  and  I 
say  it  very  sincerely,  the  small  businesses 
that  will  be  helped  by  those  measures  will 
be  helped  about  a  year  from  now  when  it 
comes  time  for  their  taxes  to  be  filed.  They 
will  be  helped  down  the  road. 

These  people  we  are  concerned  about, 
these  people  who  can  produce  affidavits  from 
the  bank  managers  to  say  the  interest  rates 
are  the  reason  for  the  possible  nonviability, 
these  people  who  are  now  having  bankrupt- 
cies at  record  levels  in  Ontario  with  a  40 
per  cent  increase  in  bankruptcies  in  south- 
western Ontario,  these  people  who  are  the 
very  fibre  and  substance  of  the  small  Com- 
munities as  well  as  some  of  the  larger  ones 
in  Ontario,  these  people  need  help  with 
interest  rates  now. 

We  propose  that  the  government  should 
move  to  assist  these  people  and  not  just  say 
it  is  someone  else's  responsibility.  Other  prov- 
inces have  helped  their  farmers.  Other  prov- 
inces have  helped  other  citizens  deal  with 
high  interest  rates,  yet  Ontario,  which  used 
to  lead,  now  hangs  back  and  promises  us  a 
study. 

The  third  group  I  wish  to  discuss  is  the 
people  who  have  after  many  years  managed 
to  save  up  enough  money  to  plan  their  lives 
accordingly,  and  have  managed  to  purchase 
a  home.  A  home  may  be  the  one  stake  they 
have  in  our  society.  We  believe  a  home  is  a 
root  to  a  stable  society.  There  is  no  violence 
in  the  streets  when  on  those  streets  people 
own  their  own  homes.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
phenomenon,  but  owning  a  home  is  a  very 
important  stake  in  society. 

It  should  not  be  a  roulette  game  that  when 
people  own  a  home  they  have  to  worry  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  interest  rates. 
When  people  decide  to  buy  a  home  they 
base  it  on  their  income,  they  base  it  on  their 
expenditures,  on  their  family  size.  To  in- 
crease, suddenly  out  of  nowhere,  the  pay- 
ments on  that  home  by  50  per  cent  or  60 
per  cent,  as  happens  to  people  whose  mort- 
gages go  from  9,5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent 
up  to  16  per  cent  or  17  per  cent,  is  a  totally 
unfair  burden  to  place  on  these  individuals. 

It  is  not  good  enough  to  say  we  will  help 
those  who  are  above  30  per  cent  of  their 
family  income  in  terms  of  shelter  payments, 
because  I  want  to  point  out  that  in  today's 
society  family  income  in  many  instances 
comes  from  more   than  one  breadwinner. 

Mr.   Foulds:    Is  that  the  gunslinger  pose? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  No,  this  is  my  thoughtful 
statesman's  pose. 
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There  are  many  families  with  more  than 
one  breadwinner  and  although  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  family  income  is  so  many 
dollars,  let's  say  $30,000  in  total,  if  it  comes 
from  two  breadwinners,  two  earners,  it  is 
not  realistic  to  base  30  per  cent  on  that 
$30,000  because  there  are  expenses  involved 
in  transportation  to  one's  place  of  work,  in 
the  type  of  clothing  one  may  require,  in  day 
care  and  in  babysitters.  It  is  not  that  simple 
for  people  with  two  incomes  suddenly  to 
be  regarded  as  though  $30,000  was  a  lot  of 
money. 

I  say  that  to  demand  that  they  have  to 
reach  30  per  cent  is  to  put  a  good  many  of 
those  people  to  the  wall.  I  say,  furthermore, 
although  the  Treasurer  nods  and  says  in 
most  instances  there  is  nothing  to  worry 
about,  although  he  thinks  there  is  no  reason 
to  help  these  people,  there  is  plenty  of 
reason  to  help  these  people. 
8:20  p.m. 

I  realize  that  time  is  limited,  and  I  want 
other  members  on  our  side  to  have  some 
opportunity  to  speak.  I  could  go  on  at  some 
length,  but  I  will  not  do  so.  I  know  the 
NDP  enjoys  it  when  I  go  on  at  greater 
length  because  it  is  their  only  opportunity 
for  education  in  many  instances,  but  I  will 
confine  myself  to  a  few  comments,  for  their 
benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

We  produced  a  paper  well  in  advance  of 
the  budget  explaining  one  way  that  farmers, 
business  people,  small  business  people  and 
home  owners  could  be  helped.  We  do  not  say 
that  is  the  only  possible  way,  but  we  put  a 
lot  of  thought  and  effort  into  it.  We  believe 
we  put  forward  a  good  program,  a  helpful 
program,  which  with  federal  support  would 
be  an  even  better  program.  What  do  we  have 
from  the  Treasurer?  We  have  the  promise 
of  a  study  of  various  options  in  the  month 
of  May.  Isn't  that  marvelous— a  study  of  vari- 
ous options.  His  own  oflScials,  when  they  pre- 
sented that  in  the  lockup,  had  to  laugh,  be- 
cause it  is  just  a  sop  to  the  NDP  to  get  them 
ofiF  the  hook.  Everybody  knows  that  is  what 
it  is. 

What  good  is  it  to  go  to  the  farmers  faced 
with  foreclosure,  to  the  home  ovmers  against 
the  wall,  to  the  small  business  people  faced 
with  bankruptcy  and  tell  them  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  have  a  study  of  options?  Can 
they  go  to  their  bank  manager  with  the 
Treasurer's  study  of  options?  Is  that  going 
to   get  them  anywhere?  No  possible  way. 

Look  at  what  the  president  of  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour,  a  former  NDP  mem- 
ber said:  "The  problem  of  interest  rates  is 
the  number  one  issue  in  Ontario  at  this  time. 
People  are  losing  their  houses  now.  Small 


businesses  are  going  bankrupt  now.  Invest- 
ment decisions  are  being  put  off  now.  Jobs 
are  being  lost  now.  Ontario  needs  action 
now."  That  is  what  Mr.  Pilkey  said. 

Why  confine  ourselves  to  former  NDP 
members?  The  member  for  Wentworth  (Mr. 
Isaacs),  who  sits  so  peacefully  and  pleasantly 
in  the  House  right  now— 

Mr.  Laughren:  Placidly. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  — ,placidly  you  might  even 
say— said  only  on  April  25: 

"Does  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  realize  that 
many  families  are  facing  mortgage  renewal 
now  and  cannot  wait  until  mid-May  or 
later?  What  does  the  Premier  advise  a  family 
to  do  when  they  are  faced  with  a  mortgage 
renewal  which  includes  monthly  payments 
they  know  they  cannot  afford?  Should  they 
sign  a  mortgage  when  they  know  they  will 
be  unable  to  meet  the  payments?  Should 
they  abandon  the  home  to  the  mortgage 
holder?  Or  should  they  hope  and  pray  that 
the  Treasurer  ^vill  do  something  to  help 
them  before  too  many  mortgage  payments 
become  due?" 

We  know  what  his  policy  is.  We  know  what 
the  policy  of  his  leader  is.  The  member  for 
Wentworth  never  told  the  people  in  the  by- 
election— and  I  was  there;  I  know— he  was 
going  to  go  in  and  support  the  government.  I 
can  assure  the  House  he  never  said  that.  No. 
The  same  man  who  says  now,  "Should  these 
home  owners  hope  and  pray  that  the  Treas- 
urer will  do  something  to  help  them  before 
too  many  mortgage  payments  become  due?" 
is  a  member  of  the  party  of  exactly  such 
hopes  and  such  prayers,  because  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  have  any  principles:  the  NDP, 
the  party  of  no  determined  principles, 

I  know  the  NDP  have  seen  the  same  polls 
we  have  seen.  They  are  aware  that  their 
support  is  at  a  post-war  low  in  Ontario. 
They  are  trying  to  avoid  Dolitical  annihila- 
tion, and  I  can  understand  self-preservaHon 
as  an  instinct.  It  is  an  instinct  I  knOw  some- 
thing about,  but  much  as  I  can  understand 
that  instinct,  there  is  no  way  I  can  respect  it. 
There  is  no  way  I  can  respect  a  party  that 
presented  eight  no- confidence  motions  and 
suddenly  decided  that  this  is  a  government 
worthy  of  support. 

Listen,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  their  leader:  Their 
leader  now  says  and  the  Premier  says,  "Dr. 
Smith  and  the  Liberals  don't  want  to  help 
the  pensioners.  That's  why  they  want  an 
election."  What  nonsense.  Of  course  the 
pensioner  program  would  be  reintroduced 
immediately  as  part  of  a  Liberal  budget  and 
would  remain  retroactive.  But  it  would  be 
introduced  in  such  a  way  that  nobody  got 
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less  than  he  would  have  got  under  the  old 
program.  We  wouldn't  be  giving  money  to 
E.  P.  TaylOT  and  taking  it  away  from  the 
people  near  the  very  bottom  of  the  income 
scale. 

So  many  thoughts  come  to  mind  that  it  is 
hard  to  limit  myself  but  I  shall  tear  myself 
away  from  this  interesting  situation  we  are 
debating  and  allow  others  to  have  the  floor. 

This  government  has  allowed  Ontario  to 
deteriorate  economically  during  the  1970s. 
We  have  squandered  the  1970s.  I  don't  intend 
to  waste  the  1980s.  We  will  have  an  elec- 
tion soon.  The  election  may  come  when  the 
Premier  calls  it  or  it  may  come  when  we  call 
it,  but  sooner  or  later  the  record  of  this  gov- 
ernment will  go  before  the  people  of  Ontario 
and  there  will  be  a  change  and  then  Ontario 
will  get  moving  again. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  always  re- 
vealing to  have  yet  another  lesson  in  Liberal 
economics  because  it  changes  from  week  to 
week.  The  best  lessons  I  have  heard  in  years 
are  Liberal  economics. 

We  are  going  to  vote  against  the  Liberal 
motion  of  no  confidence  on  interest  rates.  We 
understand  very  well- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  have  the 
floor?  We  in  this  party  understand  very  well 
that  there  must  be  relief  for  people  haid 
pressed  by  rising  interest  rates.  Let  that  be 
clearly  understood.  We  insist,  too,  there  must 
be  rehef;  everyone  in  the  chamber,  I  suspect, 
agrees  on  that.  But  there's  another  thing  that 
we  all  agree  on  and  that  is  what  it  is  that 
has  caused  the  high  interest  rates  in  this 
country.  We  all  know  what  it  is.  We  know 
that  it  is  caused  by  the  Liberal  wrecking 
machine  in  Ottawa. 

Here  we  are  in  Ontario,  picking  up  the 
pieces  of  the  damage  done  by  a  federal 
Liberal  government  these  many  years.  It  takes 
some  kind  of  nerve,  more  nerve  than  Dick 
Tracy  ever  had,  for  the  Liberals  to  blame 
anybody  else  for  the  cause  of  interest  rates 
rising  higher  than  they  should  be.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  nerve  for  a  Liberal  to  do  anything  like 
that. 

8:30  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  very  direct  to  you 
and  to  other  members  of  the  chamber.  We 
are  not  voting  with  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment of  Ontario;  we  are  voting  against  Liberal 
hypocrisy  in  the  chamber  tonight.  We  are 
voting  against  an  election  at  this  time.  We 
are  voting  against  Liberal  paranoia  because 
they  know  full  well,  as  the  Liberals  in  Ot- 
tawa engage  in  their  games  of  manipulation 


and  deceit,  they  will  take  a  nosedive  and 
they  will  be  obliterated  in  the  province. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  any  of  our  minds  that 
there  needs  to  be  interest  rate  relief  provided 
to  home  owners  and  to  farmers  in  Ontario. 
That  is  not  even  in  question.  We  also  know 
that  even  though  that  is  basically  a  federal 
responsibility,  this  government  has  an  obli- 
gation to  bail  out  those  people  who  get  into 
trouble.  There  is  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  provincial  government.  We  know  too 
that  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  and  the 
federal  government  in  Ottawa  are  playing  an 
incredible  game  of  chicken,  waiting  to  see 
who  will  make  the  first  move  to  provide  in- 
terest rate  relief.  We  are  very  much  against 
that. 

To  look  at  the  Ontario  Liberal  Party's  re- 
action to  the  whole  scenario  and  all  the  prob- 
lems of  high  interest  rates,  one  would  almost 
think,  even  though  it  is  a  federal  responsi- 
bility, that  the  Liberals,  as  though  acting  on 
direct  ord'ers  from  Pierre  Trudeau  and  Allan 
MacEachen,  had  said,  "Stand  back,  federal 
counterparts,  we  will  pick  up  the  major  part 
of  the  tab  here  in  Ontario,"  thus  taking  the 
heat  ofiF  their  federal  cousins  in  Ottawa.  That 
is  what  they  have  been  doing. 

The  Liberals  in  Ottawa  are  snickering  at 
the  Ontario  Liberals  because  the  parent  com- 
pany in  Ottawa  has  told  its  own  branch  plant 
political  party  what  to  do  and  they  have  done 
it.  They  have  toed  the  line.  Provincial  Liberals 
toeing  the  line  for  their  federal  counterparts 
are  like  a  Tory  back-bencher  never  stepping 
out  of  line.  As  R.  H.  Tawney  from  Great 
Britain  once  said,  they  have  a  lively  sense  of 
favours  yet  to  come.  They  wait  their  turn. 

I  have  made  a  few  comments  to  try  to  put 
the  whole  question  in  perspective  and  put 
some  of  the  blame  where  it  belongs.  I  would 
like  to  state  very  clearly  that  the  Ontario 
Tories  are  not  exactly  knights  in  shining 
armour  either.  They  have  been  willing  accom- 
plices in  causing  the  problems  which  create 
rising  interest  rates  in  the  first  place.  The 
Tories  know  full  well,  and  if  they  don't  they 
should,  that  the  reason  we  have  high  interest 
rates  is  the  incredible  sellout  of  this  country, 
including  this  province.  They  send  the  Min- 
ister of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman) 
out  to  make  sure  we  have  more  foreign  owner- 
ship and  higher  interest  rates.  He  is  engaging 
in  his  own  form  of  fiscal  sado-masochism. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Bad  as  they  are,  they  are  not 
as  hypocritical  as  you  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gregory:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  this  Legislature  I  have  a  right  to 
hear  the  remarks  of  the  member,  but  because 
of  the  ridicule  from  the  members  over  there 
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I  can't  hear  a  tiling.  I  wonder  if  tiiey  would 
keep  quiet? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  very 
proud  that  in  this  party  we  agree  with  our 
federal  counterparts  that  we  need  a  made- 
in-Canada  interest  rate  policy,  not  one  that 
is  imported  from  the  United  States  like  the 
Liberals.  The  Tories  won't  do  anything  about 
it  either. 

In  the  long  run  we  understand  what  the 
problems  are  and  they  require  long-nm  solu- 
tions. In  the  short  run  there  simply  must  be 
help  provided  to  protect  home  owners  and 
farmers  against  the  rising  interest  rates.  The 
government  has  said  it  will  introduce  assist- 
ance on  its  own  without  federal  support  for 
the  farmers  and  we  intend  to  hold  it  to  Aat 
commitment. 

The  Liberal  Party,  a  month  or  so  ago, 
introduced  an  interest  rate  relief  program. 
One  might  wonder  why  we  are  so  leery  of 
supporting  anything  the  Liberals  in  Ontario 
do.  They  have  a  plan  which  would  provide 
that  a  family  with  an  income  of  $37,500  and 
a  mortgage  of  $40,000  will  be  eligible  for  a 
grant— that's  with  interest  rates  at  16  per 
cent.  So  somebody  earning  $37,500,  with  the 
mortgage  payments  being  only  21.7  per  cent 
of  their  family  income,  would  receive  a 
grant.  We  think  that's  not  equitable.  That's 
not  the  way  the  taxpayers'  money  should  be 
spent.  That  is  not  what  we  believe  in. 

Perhaps  I  could  give  another  example, 
because  I  don't  think  the  Liberal  back- 
benchers know  wbat  their  financial  critic  has 
done  to  them.  Another  example  is  that  a 
family  with  an  income  of  $30,000  and  a 
mortgage  of  $30,000  would  be  getting  a 
grant  of  $30  a  month,  even  though  their 
monthly  payments,  including— 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Kerrio:    Let's  hear  yoiu*  answer. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  will  hdar  it,  if  you 
will  shut  up  for  one  minute. 

Mr.  Kerrio  You  are  a  second-rate  citizen. 
Tell  us  your  plan. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Would  you  tell  the  clown 
to  be  quiet? 

The   point   I  am   trying   to  make  is   that 
the  Liberal  plan- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order:  While  there  is  a  little  bit  of  kibitzing, 
my  colleague  has  been  attempting  to  speak 
for  about  10  minutes  and  there  has  been 
so  much  jibber-jabbering  from  a  couple  of 
people  over  there.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  fair- 
ness, you  have  been  sitting  in  tbe  chair  and 


I  would  ask  you  to  bring  a  little  restraint  so 
we  can  hear  what  he  is  saying. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Order.  Order. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  He  is  not  making  a  point  of 
order  at  aU. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  is  that  people  whose 
mortgage  payments  and  taxes  are  imder  20 
per  cent  of  their  family  income  would  be 
given  a  grant  by  the  Liberal  plan.  We  say 
that  is  not  an  equitable  plan  and  we  have 
one  that  is  infinitely  more  equitable  than 
theirs. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  What  we  have 
said  is  that  tbere  must  be  interest  rate  rehef 
for  people  in  need.  We  believe  that  very 
strongly.  We  are  more  fiscally  responsible 
than  the  Liberals  though  and  we  are  more 
equitable,  and  I  will  tell  members  what  we 
would  do.  Perhaps  I  could  use  three  ex- 
amples. A  family  earning  $15,000  a  year  in 
income   and  with  a   mortgage  of   $30,000— 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Do  we  have  to  hsten  to 
that  clown  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  Mr. 
Speaker?  Maybe  you  had  better  throw  one  of 
us  out,  because  he  can't  stay.  It's  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Kerrio:   Point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  What  is  your 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  refuse  to  listen  to  that  pip- 
squeak refer  to— 

Mr.   Deputy    Speaker:    Order.    Would   the 
member    for    Niagara    Falls    take    his    seat? 
That's  not  a  point  of  order.  The  member  foi 
Nickel  Belt. 
8:40  p-m. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  find  it  very  strange  that 
the  Liberals  would  introduce  a  no-confidence 
motion  and  then  let  the  clowns  take  over. 
It's   a  serious  matter  we  are  debating  here. 

With  our  program,  our  policy,  a  family 
with  an  income  of  $15,000  and  a  $30,000 
mortgage  would  receive  an  annual  grant  of 
$1,320.  A  family  with  an  income  of  $20,000 
and  a  mortgage  of  $35,000,  would  receive 
a  grant  of  $672  annually,  and  a  family  at 
the  top  of  the  scale— we  think  the  ceiling 
^ould  be  around  $25,000,  not  almost  $40,000 
like  the  Liberals,  we  estimate  that  at  that 
level,  with  a  mortgage  of  $40,000,  there 
would  be  a  grant  of  approximately  $150,  or 
$144  to  be  precise. 

We  believe  in  a  scheme  that  is  graduated, 
that  is  progressive  and  that  will  look  after 
the  families  in  greatest  need  because  of  ris- 
ing interest  rates.  That's  what  we  believe  and 
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that's  what  I  put  in  my  response  to  the  bud- 
get the  otfier  night.  I  suggested  to  the  Treas- 
urer that's  the  program  he  sihould  look  at, 
not  one  that's  a  bottomless  pit,  not  one  that's 
regressive  in  nature,  not  one  that  provides 
relief  to  people  whose  mortgage  payments 
are  less  man  20  per  cent  of  their  family 
income. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  doesn't  the  member 
bring  in  a  motion?  We  will  support  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  want  to  see  what  those 
people  are  going  to  do. 

While  we  are  voting  against  this  Liberal 
hypocrisy  disguised  as  a  motion,  we  are  also 
serving  notice  to  this  government  that  action 
must  be  taken  to  provide  rehef  to  home 
owners  who  are  hard  pressed  by  high  in- 
terest rates.  We  are  serving  notice  to  them 
and  we  are  very  serious  about  it. 

We  also  believe  that  the  small  business 
community  has  received  some  relief  in  that 
budget  with  its  capital  exemptions  and  with 
its  capital  investments.  We  are  also  firmly 
committed  to  relief  for  the  farmers  who  are 
hard  pressed  as  well. 

We  think  there  are  about  20,000  home 
owners  in  Ontario  who  are  going  to  be  hard- 
ship cases  this  year  as  their  mortgages  roll 
over,  and  those  are  the  ones  for  whom  we're 
prepared  to  stay  here  and  work  out  a  program 
to  ensure  that  they  get  help,  not  go  out  on 
the  hustings  with  these  people  so  they  don't 
get  help.  That's  what  the  Liberals  are  trying 
to  do. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  offer  two  pieces  of 
advice:  to  the  government,  that  they  should 
get  on  with  the  job  of  providing  relief  to 
farmers  and  to  home  owners,  and  to  the 
Liberals,  to  start  talking  to  their  colleagues 
in  Ottawa.  They  should  be  able  to  get  action, 
because  blood  is  thicker  than  water. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  start  my  remarks  tonight  with  the  remark 
that  someone  made  on  May  13,  1974,  ap- 
proximately six  years  ago,  in  talking  about 
an  Ontario  budget:  "In  this  budget,  the  pro- 
vincial Treasurer  has  made  economic  history. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Canada 
he  has  not  only  met  the  pressures  of  the  day, 
but  he  has  made  the  social  policy  of  this 
government  part  and  parcel  of  the  budget. 
He  has  transformed  the  budget  from  a  mere 
economic  weapon  into  a  weapon  that  will 
achieve  many  of  the  social  reforms  that  ore 
the    hallmarks    of    this    party." 

Those  remarks  were  made  by  me  in  re- 
sponse to  the  budget  of  former  Treasurer 
John  White.  Those  remarks  were  true  six 
years  ago.  'Hiey  were  true  because  the  bud- 
get of  Ontario  entered  a  phase  where  it  be- 


came a  social  weapon,  one  that  was  pri- 
marily aimed  at  making  the  retirement  years 
of  people  "of  this  province  years  that  would 
be  filled  with  the  dignity  and  self-respect 
that  comes  from  being  able  to  weather  the 
vicissitudes  or  the  changes  or  even  the  wor- 
ries of  a  changing  economy  that  in  1980, 
just  as  in  1974,  often  stem  from  results  be- 
yond the  control  of  any  government  in  this 
country. 

The  budget  that  was  tabled  by  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  member  for  Muskoka 
(Mr.  F.  S.  Miller),  firmly  establishes  a  foun- 
dation that  will  ensure  a  continued  stance 
in  dignity  and  a  continued  participation  in 
the  communty  by  those  who  are  in  tiieir 
retirement  years. 

Mr.   Kerrio:   Plus  a  $l-billion  deficit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  is  a  landmark  budget 
because  for  the  first  time  it  addresses  the 
demographic   changes   in   our   society   that— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Give  them  Chapter  two  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  start  that  sentence  again  and  I  would 
eminently  ask  the  buffoons  across  the  way 
to  keep  quiet. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Let  the  buffoon  on  the  other 
side  speak. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Come  over  here  and  say 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure 
you  that  I  may  be  the  last  speaker  tonight 
but   I   would   appreciate  some   ordter. 

Mr.  Kerrio;  We  will  balance  the  budget 
in  1980. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  As  I  was  saying,  this  is  a 
landmark  budget,  because  it  does  approach 
the  demographic  changes  that  are  going  to 
have  such  a  profotmd  impact,  not  only  on 
our  economy  as  they  are  beginning  to  have 
today,  but  on  our  standard  of  living  and, 
finally,  the  most  important  thing,  our  qual- 
ity of  life.  Yet  tonight  I  am  being  asked,  as 
is  every  member  of  the  House,  to  vote  no- 
confidence  in  that  approach.  What  I  am  being 
asked  to  vote  against  is  very  significant, 
albeit  over  the  years,  a  first  step  towards 
enabling  the  older  person  in  our  society  to 
maintain  their  own  homes,  notwithstanding 
the  inflationary  pressures  that  affect  their 
fixed  incomes. 

When  you  are  65  or  70,  Mr.  Speaker,  andl 
have  paid  off  your  mortgage  and  have  paid 
off  youT  interest,  your  great  concern  is  what 
will  the  property  taxes  do  to  you.  No  matter 
how  efficient  the  municipality  and  no  mat- 
ter   how    efficient    the    board    of   ed^ucation. 
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they  have  to  face  the  fact  that  inflationary 
pressures  mean  that  tiie  local  municipalities 
will  have  to  raise  more  funds. 

In  the  three  elections  I  have  been  in  the 
one  common  concern  of  the  older  person 
has  been  not  the  demand,  but  the  plea, 
that  something  be  done  particularly  about 
the  education  taxes.  Sometimes  it  includes 
the  entire  property  tax  as  well.  It  is  made 
on  the  basis  that  they  paid  and  made  their 
contribution  to  a  society  and  now  they  fear 
they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  need  for  revenues  that  come  from  an 
increased   expectation  within   that   society. 

In  this  budget,  one  half  of  the  people 
over  65  who  are  property  owners  in  this 
province  will  have  their  entire  tax  load 
taken  from  their  shoulders. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  a  lot  of  malarkey. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Almost  two  thirds  of  the 
retired   persons    in   this   province   will   have 
their   property  taxes   offset   by   the   cheques 
that  will  come  from  the  province. 
8:50  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  you  this  measure 
has  such  overwhelming  support  is  this  House 
tonight  that,  just  a  few  moments  ago,  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith) 
pledged  his  heart  and  soul  that  no  matter 
what  happened  here  tonight  he  would  rein- 
troduce it.  If  it  is  so  important  for  so  many 
people,  then  why  am  I  and  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  House  tonight  being  asked  to  dis- 
solve the  House  so  those  cheques  will  never 
go  out? 

I  am  not  even  being  asked  to  vote  against 
the  budget  because  it  does  not  go  far  enough 
in  terms  of  small  business.  Just  a  few  moments 
ago,  right  over  there  in  the  loyal  opposition, 
that  very  frustrated,  somewhat  hyper  loyal 
opposition  of  tonight,  the  leader  solemnly 
pledged  that  the  benefits  for  small  business 
in  the  1980  budget  of  the  Treasurer  were  so 
vital  to  the  progress  of  this  province  that  no 
matter  what  happens  tonight  they  will  be  re- 
introduced. 

I  and  the  other  members  of  this  House  are 
being  asked  to  vote  tonight  so  those  measures 
will  not  come  into  eflFect  on  schedule.  Never 
before  have  I  been  asked  to  vote  against 
something  for  pure  political  expediency.  Even 
the  political  expediency  comes  with  an  apology 
that,  notwithstanding  what  happens  tonight, 
they  will  all  be  reintrodticed. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker— I  suggest  to 
you,  I  suggest  to  you  for  the  third  time,  in 
order  that  the  rather  unruly  conversations  can 
continue— that  the  budget  I  am  being  asked 
to  vote  against  was  a  budget  that  came  in 


on  schedule,  on  the  day  it  was  supposed  to, 
in  the  manner  it  was  supposed  to,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  less  than  24  hours  be- 
fore there  was  a  sneak  attack  and  a  stab  in 
the  back  aimed  directly  at  the  Treasurer  of 
this  province  by  the  federal  Minister  of 
Finance,  Mr.  MacEachen.  It  was  supposedly 
not  a  mini  budget,  supposedly  not  a  budget— 
I  understand  it  was  a  statement  of  economic 
destiny. 

I  say  to  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  (Mr. 
Kerrio),  the  member  for  St.  Catharines  (Mr. 
Bradley)  and  the  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr. 
Hall),  who  is  not  here.  In  the  federal  Finance 
minister's  sneak  attack  he  was  so  careless  in 
his  insatiable  lust  for  political  expediency  and 
money  that  every  grape  grower  in  the  penin- 
sula is  looking  for  Liberal  scalps  tonight. 
When  I  go  to  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  those 
grape  growers  are  out  in  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  this  government.  Those  three  honour- 
able members  cannot  even  go  out  tonight. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  How  many  members  has  the 
minister  down  there? 

Mr.  Bradley:  How  many  members  has  the 
minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Two  thousand  jobs  are 
going  to  be  lost  because  the  Minister  of 
Finance  of  Canada  had  to  move  quickly  in 
the  stealth  of  the  night,  and  did  not  really 
understand  the  tax  he  was  imposing.  This 
afternoon,  obviously,  somebody  had  a  frantic 
phone  call  with  him. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  don't  speak  to  the  Finance 
minister.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  rather  en- 
joying watching  him  twist  on  that  little  petard. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  federal  Finance  minister 
concedes  that  perhaps  he  really  didn't  know 
what  he  was  doing  with  this  tax  and  is  going 
to  retreat. 

Tonight,  I  am  being  asked  to  vote  against 
a  budget  that  is  going  to  bring  the  benefits 
that  I  talked  about  a  moment  ago.  Yet,  what 
are  those  who  say,  for  the  sake  of  political 
expediency,  for  the  right  to  tread  the  board- 
walk, for  the  right  to  put  up  our  wee  little 
sign,  there  should  be  an  election  that  will 
cost  millions,  going  to  do  about  the  grape 
growers,  about  the  2,000  of  them  who  are 
out  of  business  because  of  their  party  in 
Ottawa?  Surely,  tonight  instead  of  all  this 
playacting- 
Interjections: 

Mr.  Kerrio:  How  many  members  have  you 
got  in  Niagara? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Order!  Would 
the  honourable  member  for  Niagara  FaUs  re- 
frain from  interrupting? 
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Mr.  Kerrio:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  he  refrains 
from  directing  his— 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order!  This  is  the 
last  time  I  will  ask  the  honourable  member 
to  refrain. 

Mr.    Sargent:    On    a   point   of    order,    Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.   Deputy   Speaker:    Order!    I   will   take 
the  honourable  member's  point  of  order  in 
a  moment. 

I  distinctly  told  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  that  would  be  the  last  time  he  would 
be  allowed  to  interject.  He  did  interject, 
therefore,  I  would  ask  the  honourable  mem- 
ber to  leave  the  chamber. 
Mr.  Kerrio  left  the  chamber. 
Mr.  Laughren:  That's  one  clown  less. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  What  is  your  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  Sargent:  My  point  of  order  is  this:  The 
member  who  was  speaking,  the  honourable 
minister,  was  directing  his  remarks  in  the 
exchange  towards  the  member  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Niagara  Falls  was  within  his  rights 
to  interject. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber doesn't  have  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Throw  him  out  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  in- 
stead of  all  of  this  the  business  of  the  House 
might  very  well  be  conducted  tonight.  What 
is  going  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Niagara  grape 
grower  because  of  the  indiscriminate  and 
rather  thoughtless  attempts  at  taxation?  In- 
deed, what  is  going  to  happen  to  the— 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:   Order.   Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  siurely  the 
time  of  the  House  might  be  much  more  ad- 
vantageously used  to  cope  with  that  situation 
than  with  this  exercise  we  are  going  through 
tonight. 

This  government,  in  the  course  of  the 
budget  debate,  and  I  assume  the  remarks 
were  aimed  at  the  Treasurer,  has  already 
been  called  inefficient,  ineJOFective  and  inept. 
If  it  is  the  mark  of  an  inefficient,  ineffective 
and  inept  monetary  policy  of  a  provincial 
government  that  it  does  not  have  to  borrow 
on  the  open  market  then  Canada  certainly 
needs  more  such  inefficiency,  such  ineffective- 
ness and  ineptitude. 

If  the  self  discipline  this  government  has 
used  to  produce  restraint  without  sacrificing 
necessary  social  services  is  a  mark  of  inef- 


ficiency or  ineptness,  then  I  humbly  suggest 
many  more  governments  on  this  continent 
need  those  characteristics.  Because  certainly 
the  results  of  discipline,  of  restraint,  of  the 
gumption  to  tighten  the  belt,  are  evident. 
9  p.m. 

As  the  Treasurer  mentioned  in  his  budget, 
there  was  additional  revenue  realized  last 
year  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
would  have  tempted  one  to  produce  more 
programs  and  to  spend  the  money.  Restraint, 
no  matter  how  practical  and  how  necessary, 
doesn't  come  without  sacrifice  and  without 
criticism.  But  that  wasn't  done.  I  suggest  if 
perhaps  more  governments,  more  Legislatures 
and  indeed  more  Treasurers  or  Ministers  of 
Finance  might  enjoy  those  characteristics, 
then  we  might  be  much  better  off  for  it. 

If  I  am  being  asked  to  vote  against  this 
budget  tonight,  what  I  am  being  asked  to  do 
is,  in  the  words  of  the  critic  of  the  opposi- 
tion—just part  of  a  sentence,  but  I  was  here 
when  he  said  it,  and  he  said  it  with  great 
drama  and  I  believe  great  honesty;  I  am 
convinced  after  hearing  his  remarks  in  detail 
and  reading  them  over  later  that  he  did  mean 
it— and  that  is  the  line  that  what  is  given  is 
either  so  little  as  to  be  absurd,  or  given  so 
inequitably  that  it  hurts  those  who  need  the 
help  so  much. 

If  what  this  budget  provides  is  so  little  as 
to  be  absurd,  then  I  suggest  that  absurdity 
may  be  the  national  characteristic  that  pro- 
vides for  a  full  and  responsive  economy.  If 
it  is  a  budget  that  is  meeting  the  emerging 
needs  of  an  ageing  population  and  that  is 
considered  to  be  so  little  as  to  be  absurd, 
then  what  am  I  being  asked  to  vote  against? 

The  fundamental  issue  is  that  I  am  not, 
nor  are  members  of  this  House,  being  asked 
to  vote  against  anything.  They  are  being 
asked,  with  all  the  candour  of  an  outraged 
seducer  when  his  clumsy  attempts  are  foiled, 
to  go  forward  into  an  adventure  that  will 
satisfy  the  insatiable  lust  for  power  of  some, 
the  insatiable  egos  of  others,  but,  above  all, 
meet  the  insatiable  fear  of  the  fact  that  in- 
evitably some  in  this  House,  for  better  or 
worse— and  unfortunately  it  is  getting  worse 
by  the  day-^re  being  linked  so  intimately 
with  Ottawa  that  the  very  scour  pre  of  the 
voters  that  is  going  to  come  upon  those  who 
now  occupy  power  in  Ottawa  may  very  well, 
and  unfairly,  be  vested  right  at  the  ballot 
box  if  things  are  allowed  to  continue  much 
longer. 

We  are  not  being  asked  to  vote  for  or 
against  a  budget.  We  are  being  asked  to  pro- 
vide a  life-saver  before  somebody  goes  down 
for  the  third  time.  And  it  would  be  at  a  cost 
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of  millions  to  the  taxpayers,  at  tremendous 
inconvenience  to  the  public  in  a  year  when 
they  have  had  a  federal  election— and  a 
municipal  election  is  just  down  the  road- 
more  uncertainty,  more  chaos,  in  what  has 
to  be  the  fixed  and  stable  institution  in  tihese 
trying  days  in  all  of  government. 

And  it  would  be  on  an  issue  so  nonexis- 
tent that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  prom- 
ised that  tf  his  master  plan  worked  and  this 
House  dissolved  tonight,  the  very  first  thing 
h©  would  do  is  to  come  back  in  and  reintro- 
duce ihe  entire  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  you  that  is  not 
the  politics  of  hypocrisy.  That  is  not  the 
politics  of  adventurism.  That  is  the  politics 
of  schizophrenia.  At  this  time  in  Ontario, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  mixed  mentality,  not 
only  a  paucity  of  ideas  but  a  bankruptcy  of 
mentality.  Not  a  single  positive  suggestion  is 
advanced.  We  are  always  being  asked  votp 
against.  "Give  me  my  lifetime  desire  to  lead 
my  charger  out  and  then,  when  all  is  done, 
I  will  come  back  after  having  spent  all  of 
the  money  and  do  exactly  what  is  already 
on  a  piece  of  paper."  I  leave  the  judgement 
on  tfliat  proposal  to  the  very  sound  mentality 
of  the  majority  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member  for 
Huron-Middlesex, 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  verv 
diflBcult  to  believe  that  a  member  can  stand 
up  in  this  House  and  expound  on  what  we 
all  know  is  a  very  superficial  budget.  He 
talks  about  the  increases  in  pensions  for 
senior  citizens,  the  additional  aid  for  hos- 
pitals, and  what  have  you,  knowing  full  well 
that  farmers  throughout  Ontario  are  facing 
bankruptcy  and  foreclosures,  knowing  that 
we  need  the  food  to  feed  the  people  in 
Ontario  regardless  of  what  their  pensions 
happen  to  be. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  restricted 
in  time,  because  I  wanted  to  talk  about  the 
impact  of  the  interest  rates  on  farmers  and 
what  that  means  to  all  the  consumers  in  the 
province.  Unfortunately,  I  db  not  have  the 
time  so  I  will  have  to  restrict  my  remarks 
to  the  impact  of  interest  rates  on  the  farm- 
ing industry. 

Farmers  are  facing  a  very  serious  eco- 
nomic situation  in  Ontario.  For  many.,  it  is 
a  critical  period  in  their  lives.  The  times 
are  difficult  indeed.  Farmers  are  being  hit 
with  imprecedented  increases  in  their  input 
costs:  fertilizers,  fuel,  pesticides,  equipment, 
replacement  costs  and  particularly  the  cost 
of  credit,  everything  necessary  to  put  a  crop 
in  the  ground  or  to  get  the  livestock  ready 
for  market.   Costs  have  gone  up  at  a  rate 


which  would  have  been  unbelievable  just  a 
few  years  ago. 

This  situation  is  not  unique  to  farmers. 
It  is  being  experienced  by  all  businessmen, 
including  small  businessmen  in  nu-al  Ontario.  I 
can  see  there  are  many  members  here  who 
represent  that  particular  part  of  Ontario. 
But  what  is  unique  to  farming  is  the  fluc- 
tuation in  the  prices  which  farmers  receive 
for  their  products.  Since  a  year  ago,  beef 
has  dropped  11  per  cent,  pork  33  per  cent, 
soybeans  five  per  cent.  Com  prices  are  also 
declining.  Even  tobacco  farmers,  who  have 
seen  a  moderate  increase  in  their  prices, 
have  been  hurt  by  the  decrease  in  the  size 
of  the  crop  due  to  blue  mould. 

Poultry  prices— eggs,  chickens  and  turkeys 
—have  increased  modterately  but  not  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  inflation.  The  same  is 
true  of  dairy  prices.  The  federal  government 
has  predicted  a  40  per  cent  drop  in  On- 
tario farm  net  income  this  year.  Unfortun- 
ately, it  looks  as  if  their  predictions  will  be 
true.  If  it  was  not  for  the  decrease  in  prices 
of  products  grown  on  the  farm,  farmers 
might  well  be  able  to  tighten  their  belts 
and  carry  on. 

With  the  drop  in  prices,  the  situation  for 
some  has  become  desperate.  That  is  the 
most  pressing  issue  facing  farmers  todlay 
and  the  cost  of  money  compounds  the 
problem.  Each  spring,  farmers  must  spend 
large  sums  to  put  crops  in  the  ground.  Very 
few  have  the  cash  to  put  in  their  crops 
without  seeking  credit.  Credit  has  become 
very  tight  and  for  some,  unfortunately  a 
growing  nmnber,  impossible  to  find,  whe- 
ther from  their  bank  or  their  suppliers. 

9:10  p.m. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  many 
crops  will  not  be  planted.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  number  of  acres  which  will  lie 
idle,  but  the  number  is  significant.  Further- 
more, farmers  will  red'uce  the  fertilizer  re- 
quirements by  about  one  half.  Think  of 
what  that  will  mean  to  consumers  next  year 
and  in  the  years  after. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(Mr.  Henderson),  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S. 
Miller)  and  all  government  members  of  this 
House  were  made  well  aware  of  the  farnir 
ers'  dilemma  on  April  10  when  debate  took 
place  in  this  Legislature  on  the  resolution 
introduced  by  the  member  for  Grey  (Mr. 
McKessock).  Prior  to  that,  in  the  latter  part 
of  March,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Treasurer 
from  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture 
requesting  aid  on  interest  rates.  They  esti- 
mated the  minimmn  aid  required  would  be 
a  $25  million  interest  subsidi23ation  program. 
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This  woiild  be  used  to  provide  short-tenn 
loans  at  10  per  cent  to  help  farmers  through 
this  year's  planting  season.  Only  farmers 
who  could  demonstrate  need  would  be 
eligible.  Twenty-five  million  dollars  seems 
like  a  lot  of  money  until  one  puts  it  into 
perspective. 

Ontario  agriculture  is  a  $4  billion  indus- 
try and  generates  nearly  ai  quarter  of  the 
province's  jobs.  British  Columbia  now  pro- 
vides $27  million  a  year  in  subsidized  loans 
for  its  farmers  and  Quebec  $30  million. 
Ontario's  agriculture  is  bigger  than  that  of 
British   Columbia   and   Quebec   combined. 

There  are  a  numl:>er  of  areas  in  the  farm- 
ing industry  where  action  is  needed  by  this 
government.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time 
to  mention  them,  but  I  \vill  say  that  the  most 
important  issue  at  the  present  time  is  the 
planting  of  this  year's  crops.  Farmers  are  in 
an  economic  straitjacket.  Without  assist- 
ance, many  farmers  will  not  survive  the 
year.  Unfortimately,  it  is  the  younger  or  the 
more  innovative  farmers  who  are  being  hit 
hardest.  What  \vi\\  happen  if  we  lose  them? 
Who  will  feed  future  generations  and  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  people  of  Ontario  with 
one  of  the  least  expensive,  highest  quality 
sources  of  food  in  the  world? 

The  present  pr(>blem  has  implications  for 
our  whole  society.  As  I  indicated,  if  I  had 
the  time  I  was  going  to  tell  members  what 
an  increase  of  five  per  cent  in  interest  rates 
in  the  dairy  industry,  in  the  beef  industry, 
and  in  the  cash  crop  industry  would  mean 
to  the  consumer  if  that  could  be  passed 
along  to  the  consumer  in  the  price  of  the 
product  the  farmer  receives  at  the  farm  gate. 
It  is  astounding  how  mulch  the  price  of  milk 
would  go  up  and  how  much  the  price  of 
beef  and  all  the  other  commodities  the  con- 
sumer relies  on  would  go  up. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Ontario  go\ern- 
ment  respond  without  further  delay  to  help 
the  farmers  now.  Farmers  know  that  interest 
rates  are  a  federal  responsibility. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Why  doesn't  the 
member  know  it  then? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Just  hold  on.  They  also  fed 
the  province  has  some  responsibility  as  well, 
because  it  was  the  province  which  talked 
the  farmers  into  a  capital-intensive  invest- 
ment and  not  a  labour-intensive  investment. 
The  member  for  Durham^ York  (Mr.  W. 
Newman)  knows  that  as  well  as  anyone. 
With  the  incentive  grants,  with  the  Indus- 
trial Milk  Production  Incentive  Program  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  he  has  talked  the  farmers 
into  a  capital-intensive  investment  and  now 
he  has  some  responsibility. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Every  other  province  has  a 
program  but  this  one. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It's  the  only  province  that 
doesn't  help  its  farmers. 
Mr.  Riddell:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  government  hasn't  Hstened 
to  the  Minister  of  Agricultiure  and  Food  for 
10  years. 

Mr.  McNeU:  The  Liberals  are  not  the  least 
bit  interested  in  helping  farmers. 

(Mr.  Riddell:  Let  me  tell  the  member  for 
Elgin  this:  Farmers  are  not  in  the  mood  for 
buck  passing.  He  knows  that. 

(Mr.  McNeil:  You  should  know  it  too. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Farmers  need  help  and  they 
need  it  right  away.  This  government  has 
procrastinated  too  long.  Many  farmers  have 
already  been  forced  out.  Others  are  facing 
foreclosure.  Take  a  look  at  the  papers.  The 
member  for  Elgin  (Mr.  McNeil)  reads  the 
Western  Ontario  Farmer.  He  should  take  a 
look  at  the  ads,  and  the  number  olf  farms 
that  are  for  sale,  many  of  them  liquidations. 
They  are  going  out  of  business.  The  only 
way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  save  the 
farming  industry  in  Ontario  is  by  giving  the 
people  an  opportunity  to  elect  a  government 
that  cares,  and  that  is  a  Liberal  government. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  un- 
derstand the  concern  which  I  would  have 
this  evening  in  speaking  in  this  ddbate  when 
I  have  had  to  forego  one  of  those  immense 
pleasures  which  was  available  to  me  of  sing- 
ing a  duet  with  the  member  for  St.  George 
(Mrs.  Campbell)  on  the  stage  of  the  Casde 
Frank  High  School  in  the  great  ward  seven 
of  the  city  of  Toronto.  I  have  given  that  up 
this  evening.  She  has  to  sing  solo  in  that 
concert  because  of  a  debate  preknpitated  with 
an  unbelievably  inappropriate  sense  of  tim- 
ing by  the  Liberal  Party. 

Let  me  say  two  or  three  things  so  that 
there  will  be  no  confusion  about  it.  The  vote 
is  whether  or  not  this  House  has  confidence 
in  the  government.  Of  course,  this  party  does 
not  have  confidence  in  that  government. 
Anybody  has  known  for  a  long  time  that  we 
have  not  any  confidence  in  that  particular 
government.  But  let  me  say  to  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  I  am  speaking  now  to  the  sane 
men  and  the  women  in  the  Liberal  Party, 
not  to  support  this  ill-advised  motion  of 
confidence  which  has  been  brought  at  this 
time  in  this  House,  but  to  look  at  what  they 
are  doing. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  say  this  party  has 
already  extracted  from  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
F.   S.    Miller)    a  commitment  to  protect  the 
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farmers  of  this  province.  Next  to  this  party, 
I  would  trust  the  fate  of  the  farmers  of 
Ontario  to  that  party  before  I  would  risk 
their  fate  with  that  other  party. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point.  We  will 
extract— mafk  my  words— if rom  this  govern- 
ment the  kind  of  assistance  to  the  home 
owners  of  the  province  that  we  have  been 
asking  for  since  the  day  this  House  came 
into  session.  Let  me  talk  about  something 
somewhat  more  fundamental  dian  that.  The 
one  thing  the  Liberal  Party  does  not  have 
is  any  sense  of  politics.  It  has  no  sense  of 
timing.  It  has  no  understanding.  If  we  were 
to  vote  with  thg  Liberal  Party  this  evening, 
tliere  would  be  no  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Ontario  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the 
major  debate  in  Queibec  is  taking  place  with 
respect  to  the  referendum  vote. 

Let  me  make  a  second  point  and  let  me 
make  it  very  clear.  There  would  be  no 
Legislative  Assembly  in  existence  in  On- 
tario at  the  time  when  the  fate  of  one  of 
the  cities  in  this  province  is  at  stake.  The  key- 
stone of  the  arch  of  the  indtistrial  life  of  this 
province  is  threatened  because  of  policies 
instituted  by  the  Liberal  Party  in  Ottawa  and 
connived  in  by  that  government.  We  are 
faced  with  the  most  crucial  negotiations 
Which  have  ever  taken  place  with  resx>ect 
to  one  of  the  major  car  industries  and  with 
other  aspects  of  the  car  industry  in  this 
province. 

The  government  knows  that  without  this 
assembly  in  session,  without  this  party  every 
day  asking,  demanding  and  insisting  upon 
job  protection  for  the  people  in  the  Windsor 
area,  this  government  would  not  have  the 
strength  or  the  willpower  to  withstand  tfie 
negotiations  which  are  presently  going  on. 
Everyone  now  knows,  and  it  is  very  clear,  that 
in  the  absence  of  this  party  and  this  party's 
demands  on  that  government,  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  would  not  have  made 
the  demand  for  jobs  for  the  people  in  Wind- 
sor and  the  peripheral  jobs  involved  in  the 
whole  of  the  automotive  industry. 
9:20  p.m. 

Let  me  say  this,  and  let  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding: If  we  had  to  rely  on  the 
federal  government  in  Ottawa— with  the  three 
ministers  from  that  area  as  part  of  that 
cabinet— if  we  had  to  rely  on  them  for  the 
capacity  to  protect  jobs,  we  would  not  have 
protection  of  any  kind. 

The  federal  Liberal  Party  has  no  capacity 
to  extract  from  the  Chrysler  Corporation  in 
the  United  States  the  kind  of  guarantee 
which  this  government  may  -be  able  to  ex- 
tract if  we  demand  it  and  insist  upon  it. 


I  want  to  say  to  the  Treasurer,  so  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  will  have  no  misunder- 
standing about  where  we  stand  on  the  ques- 
tion of  those  negotiations,  I  am  aware  of 
the  circmustances  in  which  such  negotiations 
take  place.  I  know  what  we  are  talking 
about  there.  We  are  talking  about  a  guaran- 
tee of  15,000  jobs.  We  are  not  talking  about 
this  goverrunent  being  asked  for  money  for 
capital  investment;  we  are  talking  about  a 
government  being  asked  to  provide  working 
capital. 

This  goverrmient  is  the  banker.  Can  you 
imagine  a  banker  going  to  a  company  and 
saying,  "The  conditions  imder  which  we're 
going  to  advance  these  funds  are  the  pro- 
tection of  jobs  in  this  province"  and  then 
having  Chrysler  Corporation  say:  "Oh  yes, 
but  we  want  an  out  on  that  clause.  We  don't 
want  that  kind  of  protection;  we're  not  pre- 
pared to  give  it  to  you"? 

Without  this  party,  that  government  may 
very  well  succumb  to  that  kind  of  business- 
like argument.  I  am  saying  to  the  govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  this  party— my  colleagues 
have  said  it  on  many  other  occasions^that 
we  expect  a  job  guarantee,  ironclad.  No  ifs, 
no  ands,  no  buts.  And  if  somewhere  down 
the  line  the  circumstances  change,  they  can 
come  and  talk  to  the  banker.  By  that  time, 
we  will  be  the  banker  and  we  will  do  the 
dealing  on  what  is  going  to  take  place. 

The  Liberal  Party,  with  absolutely  no  sense 
of  anything  other  than  its  own  opportunistic 
wishes  with  respect  to  an  election,  is  going 
to  throw  into  jeopardy  the  jobs  of  one  of  the 
major  automobile  industries  in  this  province. 

I  want  the  government  to  understand  that 
it  has  our  total  support  so  long  as  it  hangs 
tough  in  the  next  few  days  on  the  bargain- 
ing with  the  Chrysler  Corporation  in  the  face 
of  an  impending  cave-in  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment about  the  job  guarantees.  But  the 
government  has  to  hang  tough.  If  it  doesn't 
hang  tough,  then  it  can  be  certain  that  our 
sense  of  timing  will  come  into  play. 

Let  me  get  another  thing  straight  as  well. 
When  this  government  falls  by  vote  in  this 
House,  it  will  be  by  motion  of  this  party, 
not  by  motion   of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Surely  my  colleagues  in  the  Liberal  Party 
must  understand  this.  The  Conservative  gov- 
ernment fell  in  Ottawa  last  December  on 
motion  of  this  party,  and  when  this  govern- 
ment falls  it  will  be  on  motion  of  this 
party.  We  do  not  march  to  the  Liberals'  tune. 
We  have  our  agenda;  we  have  our  policies. 

Let  me  tell  the  Liberals  one  other  thing 
before  I  sit  down,  and  I  am  talking  to  the 
member  for  Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt),  the 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.   Sargent)  if  he 
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were  here,  and  the  meanber  for  Essex  South 
(Mr.  Mancini). 

Let  us  get  it  straight.  From  1945  to  1960, 
when  the  sellout  took  place  in  this  country, 
for  most  of  that  time  there  was  a  Liberal 
Party  in  power.  When  the  Conservative  Party 
came  to  power  imder  the  late  John  Diefen- 
baker  there  was  some  indication  that  there 
might  be  some  capacity  to  talk  about  pro- 
tecting the  economic  integrity  of  Canada. 
But  when  James  Coyne  put  the  issues  to  the 
then  Conservative  government,  they  slit  his 
throat.  When  Walter  Gordon  tried  to  indi- 
cate to  the  Liberal  Party  that  it  was  time 
they  changed  their  policies,  they  were  so 
intent  on  scrambling  back  into  power  that  in 
a  very  short  time  they  slit  Walter  Gordon's 
throat. 

This  party  was  founded  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  economic  nationalism  to  support  the 
integrity  of  Canada,  and  I  am  not  goin?^  to 
sit  idly  by  while  the  Liberal  Party  cosily 
attempts  to  move  in  either  at  this  level  or 
at  that  level  and  take  over  t3ie  area  that  is 
fundamental  to  the  democratic  socialist  party 
to  which  we  belong.  When  the  election  is 
fought  it  will  be  fought  on  the  principle  of  a 
made-in-Canada  pohcy  to  which  this  party 
adheres. 

Let  me  give  the  Liberals  one  minor  piece 
of  advice.  They  can  ponder  it  as  long  as  they 
want,  and  they  can  talk  about  it  as  long  as 
they  want  as  long  as  they  understand  it.  It 
is  very  simple.  To  the  extent  that  this  country 
imports  goods  and  services  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  what  it  exports,  it  must  import  an 
equivalent  amount  of  capital.  It  is  the  im- 
portation of  that  equivalent  amount  of  capital 
over  the  years  of  this  government  in  power 
in  Ontario  and  the  Liberal  Party  in  power  in 
Ottawa,  with  intervening  periods  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  Party,  that  has  created 
the  economic  dependence  of  Canada  on  the 
United  States  and  the  mish-mash  that  we  are 
now  facing  because  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  automotive  industry.  This  is  no  time  to 
vote  no  confidence.  This  government  needs 
this  party  in  this  assembly  every  day  while 
these  crucial  matters  are  being  debated  both 
in  Quebec  and  in  the  negotiations  which  are 
taking  place. 

I  appeal  to  the  sanity  of  certain  members 
of  the  Liberal  Party  not  to  vote  on  this  motion 
tonight,  because  their  timing  is  vinrong.  Their 
purpose  may  serve  their  purpose,  but  it  does 
not  serve  tiie  needs  of  the  kind  of  people 
that  we  in  this  caucus  represent. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  my  tiu-n  in  this  debate,  if 
one  can  call  parts  of  it  that.  I  wish  the  tele- 
vision had  been  here  tonight.  If  the  television 


had  been  here  tonight,  I  think  we  would 
have  given  some  indication  to  the  people  of 
'this  province  of  the  lack  of  capacity  of  the 
official  opposition  to  govern  this  province. 
When  they  cannot  govern  their  own  party  in 
this  House,  it  is  a  pretty  bad  scene.  I  have 
seen  many  debates,  but  seldom  have  I  seen 
one  where  so  many  interruptions  took  place 
while  a  member  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
was  speaking.  Nor  have  I  seen  as  much  of 
an  attempt,  at  least  in  the  first  of  the  speakers, 
to  add  a  touch  of  drama,  almost  saccharin, 
to  the  debate. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  quotation  that  I  heard 
some  time  ago.  It  comes  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  I.  It  says: 

"He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multi- 
tude that  they  are  not  so  well  governed  as 
they  might  be  shall  never  want  attentive  and 
favourable  hearers." 

That  message  is  as  true  todiay  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Ehzabeth  I.  It  is  always  easy  to 
convince  people  that  those  who  govern  are 
incompetent. 
9:30  p.m. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  particularly  easy  in  the 
minister's  case. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  do  not  doubt  that.  Of 
course,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition's  duty 
and  responsibility  is  to  show  how  incompetent 
I  am. 

However,  I  have  seldom  found  it  necessary 
to  go  after  individual  small  businessmen  in 
letters  and  to  destroy  their  careers  as  the 
honourable  member  did  with  Highbury  Ford 
Sales  Limited  in  London.  I  do  not  go  after 
somebody  like  that  without  checking  facts. 
I  have  a  letter  here  addressed  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  from  a  dealer  whom  he 
criticized  in  public  and  I  bet  never  apologized 
to  in  public. 

That  dealer  did  nothing  improper,  and  the 
honourable  member  knows  it.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  response,  because  that  gentleman 
wrote  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
sent  me  a  copy,  saying,  "Mr.  Smith,  the  state- 
ments you  have  made  and  the  press  coverage 
they  received  will  tarnish  the  fine  reputation 
which  Highbury  Ford  earned  since  I  pur- 
chased the  dealership  five  years  ago.  I  am  an 
independent  businessman  who  works  hard, 
respectably  and  honourably,  and  I  believe  you 
owen  me  an  apology." 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
privilege:  The  minister  knows,  or  should 
know,  the  incident  he  speaks  of  is  one 
where,  once  his  program  of  rebates  for  1979 
models  was  introduced,  this  particular  com- 
pany placed  advertisements  in  the  paper  ad- 
vertising the  rebate  program  and  advertising 
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certain  cars  for  sale,  which  same  cars  pre- 
viously had  been  advertised  about  a  week 
before  then.  They  advertised  them  for  a 
higher  price  in  the  new  ad  than  they  did 
in  the  old  ad. 

According  to  the  manager  of  that  particular 
company,  in  the  letter  which  the  minister 
has  referred  to— 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  That's  not  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Does  the  member  mind  if  I 
defend  myself?  Let's  be  reasonable  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order.  I  recognize 
the  point  of  order.   Make  it  brief. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  will  try  to  make  it  brief, 
believe  me,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  ix)int  of 
privilege  and  not  one  of  order. 

The  manager  claims  that  in  point  of  fact 
it  had  been  their  intention  to  raise  the  price 
of  those  items  anyhow,  and  that  the  ad  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  advertising 
manager  before  they  realized  the  rebate 
program  ad  woidd  be  appearing  at  the  same 
time. 

I  understood  that,  but  I  asked  him  to  ex- 
plain to  me,  just  as  I  asked  the  Treasurer, 
why  a  rebate  program  was  needed  if  the 
market  was  so  good  that  people  could  actual- 
ly raise  the  price  of  their  cars,  I  found, 
tiierefore,  that  particular  businessman  to  be 
very  unacceptable  and  I  told  him  so. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber has  had  suiBcient  time  to  put  his  point 
on  the  record.  He  should  not  ask  the  Speaker 
to  make  rulings  that  might  properly  belong 
in  a  court  of  law. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  privilege  for  the  sake  of  the  record:  There 
was  a  complete  investigation  of  this  par- 
ticular matter  in  London  by  my  oflScials,  and 
the  dealer  was  foiuid  blameless.  Those  are 
the  same  investigators  who,  under  another 
circumstance,  did  lay  charges.  I  think  that 
should  be  in  the  record  because  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  wish  the  members 
would  depart  from  this  subject  because,  as 
I  say,  it  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  one  for  the  Speaker  to  make  a 
ruling  on, 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
something  to  do  with  credibility  and  concern 
about  small  businessmen.  A  good  deal  of 
tonight's  debate  hinged  upon  whether  the 
Liberal  Party  had  a  concern  about  individ- 
uals. The  wild  rush  for  power  of  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  who  has  tried  to  precipi- 
tate an  election  in  this  province  tonight  so 


that  he  can  establish  his  future  career^which, 
thankfully,  will  not  be  here— has  made  him 
blind  to  any  human's  needs.  He  hungers  after 
an  election  so  much  that  he  would  com- 
promise any  principle,  against  any  stated 
wishes  of  the  electorate- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Personal  insult  is  no  excuse 
for  argument. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  My  friend— no,  I  thank 
goodness  the  honoiuable  meiriber  is  my  col- 
league, and  not  my  friend. 

Mr.  Riddell:  The  minister  should  go  to 
Clinton  and  talk  about  his  credibility. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  had  the  courage  to 
go  to  Clinton  and  meet  p>eople  face  to  face 
and  tell  them  what  I  had  to  do,  I  did  not 
send  a  messenger.  I  did  not  try  to  besmirch 
anybody  in  any  other  way,  and  the  member 
for  Huron-Middlesex  (Mr.  Riddell)  knows  it. 
Very  few  over  there  woxJd  have  that  land 
of  courage. 

I  would  like  the  honourable  member  to 
have  the  job  some  day  to  do  some  of  the 
things  he  talks  so  pontifically  about  on  that 
side  of  that  House,  about  saving  the  tax- 
payers' money.  He  hasn't  the  courage  to 
stand  up  for  a  principle. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order.  If  the  mem- 
bers would  address  their  remarks  through  the 
chair  instead  of  pointing  the  finger  at  one 
another  and  addressing  them  directly,  I 
think  we  would  attain  greater  order  in  the 
House. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Would  you  define  for  this  House 
what  is  meant  by  attributing  motives  to 
another  member  of  this  House? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  motives  were  im- 
plied by  that  gentleman  over  there  to  me 
about  an  incident  when  I  was  Minister  of 
Health. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  am  not  about  to 
attempt  to  define  that.  I  would  ask  the 
Treasurer  to  proceed  with  his  speech  and 
to  try  to  deal  with  the  main  content  of  the 
motion. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  look  at 
the  kinds  of  problems  we  have  talked  about 
tonight.  Ontario  does  not  try  to  dteny  its 
role  or  responsibility  in  the  problems  faced 
by  small  businessmen,  by  farmers  and  by 
property  owners.  What  we  did  say  in  the 
budget,  in  a  positive  sense,  was  that  we 
had  some  responsibility  towards  the  farm 
community  and  would  find  it  necessary  to 
act  unilaterally  and  would  do  so  if,  as  and 
when  we  exhausted  our  attempts  to  get  the 
federal  igovernment  to  help  us.   That  com- 
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mitment  has  been  made  in  the  budget  in 
writing.   It  is  one  I  intend  to  honour. 

All  members  should  recognize  that  the 
combined  effect  of  two  governments  can  be 
far  more  useful.  In  fact,  when  unilateral 
action  is  taken,  one  simply  doesn't  have 
anything  left  to  negotiate  with.  I  would 
hope  honourable  members  would  be  con- 
cerned about  that  and  support  us  as  we  try 
to  get  a  reasonatble  deal  for  Ontario's  farm- 
ers and  home  owners,  through  the  federal 
government. 

We  often  criticize  the  federal  govern- 
ment; let  me  give  them  some  credit.  I  think 
thev  took  a  very  positive  step  on  Monday 
night  in  the  budget  when  they  introduced 
in  the  throne  speedh  debate,  without  so 
much  as  a  blush  or  batting  an  eye,  parts  of 
the  budget  that  the  previous  federal  finance 
minister  had  brought  in.  A  very  important 
measure  introduced  was  the  small  business 
bond.  Frankly,  that  doesn't  help  too  many 
farmers,  because  farmers  are  not  generally 
incorporated;  I  am  told  that  only  five  per 
cent  are  incorporated,  whereas  a  moich 
larger  percentage  of  small  businessmen  are. 
But  that  bond  has  the  potential  of  bringing 
interest  rates  down  by  fully  one  third  and 
the  cost  of  that  subsidy  is  shared  by  the 
federal    and    provincial    government. 

I  say  that  is  great,  and  I  encourage  it 
and  endorse  it.  I  don't  criticize  them  where 
they  do  take  an  action  that  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve is  done  in  the  interests  of  all  of  our 
clientele  and  that  is  done  jointly.  I  only 
ask  that  that  kind  of  thinkiig  and  action 
be  extended  to  the  other  groups  too. 

What  did  Ontario  do  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman? I  could  quote  the  Financial  Post 
of  this  week,  since  I  was  being  told  how 
little  I  had  done.  It  says  on  page  five, 
"Miller's  favourite  constituency,  small  busi- 
ness, gets  the  lion's  share  of  beneficial  tax 
measures  totalling  roughly  $85  million 
through  expansion  of  the  venture-capital 
SBDC  [small  business  development  corpora- 
tion] program  and  the  new  investment  tax 
credit  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
depreciable  assets."  What  they  did  miss 
were  tiie  great  reductions  in  the  capital  tax 
payable  by  Ontario's  small  businesses— a  trans- 
fusion of  $85  milhon;  $15  million  in  the 
tax  area;  $35  million  probably  in  the  other 
sections— directly  aimed  at  assisting  the  very 
vulnerable  small  businessman  in  this  prov- 
ince as  they  go  through  a  tough  year. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It's  really  going  to  help 
next  week,  isn't  it,  when  they  go  bankrupt? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  to  admit  I  can't 
stop  every  bankruptcy  at  any  point.   I  can 


take  measures  that  help  prevent  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  those  who  are  otherwise  rimning 
a  business  well.  The  member  knows  that 
fact  and  I  know  it.  I  am  simply  trying  to 
say  those  are  the  ones  we  have  to  concen- 
trate on.  Whether  I  like  it  or  not,  there  are 
always  some  businessmen  at  times  of  three 
per   cent   interest   who   have   trouble. 

9:40  p.m. 

The  member  for  Huron-Middlesex  (Mr. 
Riddell)  did  bring  up  a  key  point,  I  thought. 
He  brought  up  the  point  that  the  major  prob- 
lem of  the  farmers  right  now  is  prices.  That 
is  putting  more  pressure  on  more  farmers  in 
Ontario,  I  think,  than  any  other  item.  I  hope 
we  agree  on  that.  I  am  not  trying  to  disagree. 
I  am  in  no  way  reducing  the  import  of  that 
for  the  kinds  of  farmers  who  are  highly 
specialized  in  today's  world  and  who  take 
many  more  risks  than  farmers  used  to  take 
when  everything  on  the  farm  was  produced 
with  their  own  skills  and  few  things  were 
purchased.  Farming  isn't  that  way  any  more, 
and  you  and  I  know  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  There 
are  many  purchases  to  be  made  at  today's 
prices,  and  yet  one  takes  what  one  can  get 
for  many  commodities  when  the  market  buys 
them.  Those  kinds  of  pressiures  are  ones  I 
recognize. 

I  referred  to  the  fact  that  I  have  had  a 
bit  of  experience  on  that  side.  I  do  accept 
that  young  farmers  have  specific  problems  in 
the  community  right  now,  and  I  do  want  to 
find  programs  that  will  help  those  young 
people  to  survive  this  period  so  that  we  will 
have  a  future  generation.  I  only  ask  that 
members  ooposite  give  us  a  wee  bit  of  time 
while  we  finish  off  some  of  the  discussions. 
They  know  I  talked  to  the  Ontario  Federa- 
tion of  Agriculture  last  week.  They  know 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Henderson)  talked  to  them  again  this  week. 
We  are  continuing  those  negotiations,  trying 
to  find  out  how  to  help  them,  and  I  hope 
we  are  very  close  to  it. 

I  would  say  that  the  question  of  mortgage 
interest  deductibility  for  home  owners,  which 
has  been  addressed  by  several  speakers  to- 
night, is  one  that  still  requires  a  good  deal 
of  negotiation  with  the  federal  government. 
There  has  to  be  help  for  those  people  in 
trouble.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  have  denied 
that.  How  one  defines  trouble  and  how  the 
program  gets  delivered  are  still  subject  to 
some  negotiation.  I  can  say  that  kind  of 
negotiation  is  proceeding.  Ontario  stands 
ready  to  be  involved  in  a  system  that  is 
shared  on  the  basis  of  our  normal  tax 
revenues  with  the  federal  government. 
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Members  opposite  are  all  representatives 
of  the  people  of  Ontario.  They  recognize  it 
is  a  national  problem.  They  had  a  lot  of  talk 
about  a  Canadian  interest  rate.  We  have 
Canadian  interest  rates  today.  They  are  sev- 
eral points  below  the  American  rates  because 
inflation  in  this  country,  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  is  lower  than  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  successfully  kept  Canadian 
interest  rates  lower  than  American  rates  since 
about  mid-November.  That  is  about  the  time 
they  peaked  and  we  started  going  below. 
Why?  Because  fundamentally  the  energy  base 
of  this  country— not  Ontario's  running  of  its 
government— has  kept  that  kind  of  essential 
value  in  our  dollar  that  has  allowed  us  to 
drop  our  interest  rates  without  a  tremendous 
outflow  of  cash  that  otherwise  occurs. 

Otherwise,  why  wouldn't  all  the  money  in 
the  world  flow  out  of  Svdtzerland,  which  has 
a  four  or  4.5  per  cent  interest  rate  right  now 
for  mortgages?  Why  would  it  not  all  desert 
Switzerland  and  go  to  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  18  per  cent  right  now?  It  doesn't 
for  one  simple  reason.  People  have  faith  in 
the  basic  value  of  their  currency.  In  fact, 
tliat  is  why  Canada  currently  has  a  lower 
rate  than  the  United  States  and  why  we  have 
a  made-in-Canada  interest  rate  policy  right 
now.  The  simple  reason  we  can  aflFord  to 
have  it  is  that  our  economy  is  doing  better 
and  our  dollar  is  worth  more  because  of  our 
energy   reserves   and   good  business. 

My  colleagues  over  there  have  to  recog- 
nize when  they  lambaste  me  for  the  poor 
management  of  this  province  that  my  cash 
requirements  last  year  were  something  like 
four  per  cent  of  my  spending.  On  the  federal 
scene,  they  were  28  per  cent,  seven  times 
on  a  relative  basis  our  basis,  not  in  dollars 
but  in  percentage.  That  was  hard  work.  That 
was  unpopular  work.  It  was  the  Clinton  kind 
of  work,  if  one  wants  it. 

I  went  into  several  ridings  where  my  col- 
leagues will  have  some  trouble  winning  be- 
cause of  me.  I  never  failed  to  recognize  that, 
even  in  the  heat  of  doing  it.  Mernbers  oppo- 
site tell  us  we  have  to  be  responsible,  and  we 
have  to  take  measures  that  will  cut  the  infla- 
tion spiral.  We  took  those  measures  in  a 
minority  government  situation  so  that  we 
could  come  into  this  year,  as  we  have,  and 
next  year,  with  a  gradually  declining  cash 
requirement,  aiming  for  our  balanced  budget 
by  1983-84;  so  that  we  could  release  $500 
million  of  money  in  this  current  year  and 
Ontario  Hydro  wouldn't  have  to  go  out  and 
borrow  it  in  the  market  place,  which  is  a 
far  more  productive  use  of  the  resources;  and 
so  that  we  could  cut  the  percentage  of  the 
gross   provincial  product  we   tax   away  from 


the  consumers  of  Ontario  from  17.2  per  cent 
to  15.5  per  cent  in  three  years. 

An  hon.  member:  Tell  us  about  Minaki 
Lodge. 

Mr.  Riddell:  The  people  out  in  the  rural 
areas  can't  believe  that  Minaki  Lodge  is 
more   important  than   a  hospital. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  say  to  my  friend  that 
the  hospitals  of  Ontario,  in  this  year's  bud- 
get, got  $487  million  more  than  they  got 
last  year.  We  are  adding  600  nursing-home 
beds  to  the  nursing-home  service  this  year, 
and  we  added  400  last  year.  We  are  adding 
to  home-care  services.  We  are  adding  to 
day-care  services.  We  are  giving  pensions  to 
senior  citizens  that  exceed  those  of  last  year. 
We  are  bringing  them  up  to  an  amount  so 
that  if  one  adds  the  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come supplement,  the  guaranteed  income 
supplement  and  the  old  age  security,  plus 
these  kinds  of  benefits  for  the  senior  citi- 
zens, they  are  well  past  the  poverty  line. 
For  example,  do  members  know  that  right 
now  single  pensioners  get  $240  a  year  from 
free  coverage  under  the  Ontario  Health  In- 
surance Plan,  $125  on  average  from  drug 
benefits,  $50  from  sales  tax  rebates,  $400 
from  the  property  tax  program,  in  addition 
to  the  $50  to  $100  they  will  be  getting  July 
1,  and  that  brings  them  up  beyond  the  aver- 
age poverty  line  figures.  There  is  a  large 
argimient  about  what  the  poverty  line  is 
but,  on  average,  it's  in  that  area. 

We  feel  the  budget  of  Ontario  is  on(»  that 
has  been  accepted  and  understood  and  wel- 
comed by  average  people  in  this  province, 
because  it  solves  the  problems  of  average 
people  in  this  province,  and  I  challenge  the 
members  opposite  to  take  us  out  on  the  hust- 
ings to  prove  otherwise. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  it  quite 

significant  that,  in  his  oi)ening  statement  on 
this  motion  tonight,  the  member  for  Hamil- 
ton West  chose  to  quote  my  colleague  from 
Wentworth  (Mr.  Isaacs).  He  used  the  quota- 
tion—and I  can't  quote  it  exactly  from  mem- 
ory—in which  my  colleague  laid  out  very 
carefully  his  concern  about  the  urgency  of 
providing  assistance,  on  the  interest  rate 
prdbem,  for  home  owners  and  for  others, 
such  as  farmers  and  small  businesses. 

Unfortunately,  I  found  it  rather  strange 
that  the  leader  of  the  ofiBcial  opposition^a 
man  who  is  asking  the  people  of  Ontario  to 
make  him  Premier  so  he  can  govern  this 
province— could  stand  up  in  this  House  to- 
night and  suggest  that  an  election  campaign 
of  five  or  five  and  a  half  weeks,  plus  the 
time  it  would  take  after  that  campaign  is 
over  for  the  victorious  party  to  regroup,  to 
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set  up  an  administration  and  start  putting 
programs  in  place,  would  be  a  faster  solu- 
tion to  an  immediate  problem  than  a  task 
force  taking  a  serious  look  at  the  alternative 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  interest  rate 
problem,  reporting  in  the  month  of  May, 
then  getting  on  to  deal  with  diat  problem  in 
this  House. 

I  find  it  strange  that  the  member  for 
Hamilton  West  could  suggest  in  this  House 
and  to  the  people  of  this  province  that  elec- 
tions are  necessarily  a  solution  to  anything. 
The  people  in  this  country  have  just  been 
through  two  elections.  Last  May  we  had  a 
federal  election.  The  Tory  cousins  in  Ottawa 
of  the  government  across  the  way  said  that, 
if  they  formed  the  government,  they  would 
deal  with  the  interest  rate  problem;  they 
would  keep  interest  rates  down.  They  won 
the  election  and  they  did  nothing.  Last 
Feibruary  we  had  another  election  and  the 
Liberals  said  the  same  things,  but  they  have 
done  nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 

I  don't  believe  and  the  people  of  this 
province  don't  believe  that  an  election  is 
necessarily  going  to  provide  a  solution.  They 
are  sick  of  elections  without  any  changes. 
Tliey  want  some  serious  work  done  on  the 
issues  at  hand,  and  the  issues  at  hand  hap- 
pen to  be  interest  rates,  the  auto  industry, 
jobs,  our  declining  manufacturing  sector  and 
a  whole  range  of  other  problems. 
9:50  p.m. 

My  colleagues  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
and  the  member  for  Riverdale  put  part  of 
the  matter  very  succinctly.  We  in  this  party 
firmly  believe  that  those  things  we  have  got 
out  of  this  government  this  year  are  only  9ie 
beginning.  We  seriously  believe  that  we  in 
this  Legislature  have  a  better  opportunity, 
for  the  people  of  Ontario,  to  deal  with  the 
issue  of  interest  rates  and  the  issue  of  Chrys- 
ler, as  my  colleague  for  Riverdale  suggested, 
than  we  will  ever  have  on  the  hustings  while 
the  problems  go  by  the  board  altogether 
while  we  are  out  there  playing  political 
games. 

The  leader  of  the  oflBcial  opposition  sug- 
gested a  couple  of  weeks  ago  at  a  nomina- 
tion meeting  in  Hamilton  that  the  New 
Democratic  Party  in  Ontario  had  become  ir- 
relevant and  that  his  party  had  become  the 
social  conscience  of  the  province.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  him  that  in  this  budget  the 
government  and  the  Treasurer  dealt  with 
health  care,  which  we  made  an  issue  in  this 
province.  They  dealt  in  part  with  property 
tax  credits,  which  I  personally  have  made 
an  issue  in  this  House  for  three  years  now, 
with  little  or  no  comment  from  the  party 
to  the  rigiht.  They  dealt  with  special  educa- 


tion, educational  opportunities  for  the  re- 
tarded, day  care  and  a  number  of  other 
things.  All  of  those  are  issues  emanating  out 
of  this  caucus. 

The  Liberal  Party  missed  the  boat  on  all 
of  them,  and  they  are  missing  the  boat  on  the 
interest  rate  issue  because  their  desire  is  and 
always  has  been  for  power  and  nothing  else. 
They  are  not  interested  in  providing  a  solu- 
tion on  the  interest  rate  issue.  They  are  in- 
terested in  it  as  an  election  issue,  the  same 
as  their  federal  colleagues  were  and  the  same 
as  the  Tory  colleagues  of  the  government  were 
in  Ottawa  as  well.  They  are  interested  in  it 
for  no  other  reason  than  as  an  election  issue. 

We  believe  anything  that  happens  in  this 
province  to  be  worthwhile  has  to  be  a  benefit 
that  is  put  in  place  and  becomes  a  fact.  We 
are  prepared  to  stay  here  and  see  that  the 
government  deals  with  the  problems  of  in- 
terest rates,  the  problems  of  the  auto  industry, 
the  problems  of  a  declining  manufacturiug 
sector  in  the  province  and  the  problems  of 
job  creation,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  help 
the  party  to  our  right  play  games  with  the 
people  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  few 
words  I  want  to  say  about  this  debate  and 
about  the  overt  agenda  and  the  hidden  agenda 
of  the  Liberal  Party  in  proposing  this  no- 
confidence  motion  tonight. 

This  debate  is  over  two  issues.  One  issue 
is  the  question  of  interest  rates,  and  the  other 
is  the  pretension  of  the  Liberal  Party  that 
they  have  so  much  to  offer  Ontario  that  we 
should  go  and  have  an  election  now.  As  my 
colleague  the  member  for  Riverdale  pointed 
out,  having  an  election  right  now  means  this 
Legislature  cannot  respond  to  the  questions 
of  national  unity  being  raised  in  the  context 
of  the  referendum  debate.  It  means  this  Legis- 
lature cannot  continue  to  badger  the  Tories 
and,  through  the  Tories,  badger  none  other 
than  the  federal  Liberals  to  make  sure  we 
get  a  fair  deal  for  our  automobile  workers  who 
are  now  threatened  with  unemployment  on  a 
permanent  basis  if  nothing  is  done  to  ensure 
that  Chrysler  Canada  stays  and  the  jobs 
Chrysler  provides  continue  to  be  provided. 

I  want  to  put  a  few  home  truths  about  what 
this  debate  is  about  and  about  the  politics  of 
this  province,  in  case  the  Liberal  leader  has 
not  understood  what  is  happening.  If  the 
member  for  Hamilton  West  could  get  out  of 
the  delusions  of  grandeur  which  seem  to  en- 
velop his  head,  he  would  know  the  people 
across  the  province  are  tired  of  election  cam- 
paigns. They  had  60  days  of  electioneering 
in  January  and  February.  They  had  60  days 
electioneering  last  April  and  May.  They  had 
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almost  constant  politicking  at  tlie  federal  level 
because  the  Joe  Clark  government  was  a 
minority  government,  and  they  are  saying  it 
is  about  time  to  see  whether  the  minority 
government  of  this  province  can  get  the  job 
done.  We  believe  there  are  possibilities  of 
getting  some  action  from  this  parliament  over 
the  few  remaining  months  before  we  do  go 
to  a  provincial  election. 

The  Minister  for  Culture  and  Recreation 
(Mr.  Baetz)  has  just  come  in  here;  he  is  flint- 
like and  adamantine  most  of  the  time  but,  if 
the  Liberal  Party  were  prepared  to  put  any 
energy  or  effort  into  making  this  House  work, 
they  would  find  that  it  was  possible  to  get 
a  few  results.  I  want  to  tell  the  House  that 
today  I  learned  from  the  minister  that  the 
Woodsworth  homestead  in  Etobicoke,  the 
birfhplace  of  J.  S.  Woodsworth  is  to  be  pre- 
served. The  birthplace  of  J.  S.  Woodsworth 
was  due  to  go  undter  the  wrecker's  hammer 
today,  but  it  has  now  been  decided,  I  am  told 
bv  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation,  that 
the  government  will  see  to  it  that  homestead 
is  preserved  as  a  s'hrine  to  the  founder  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party.  If  the  Liberals 
had  their  election,  we  would  not  see  that 
homestead  preserved. 

If  the  member  for  Hamilton  West  believes 
the  people  of  Ontario  are  preparing  to  em- 
brace the  Ontario  Liberal  Party,  I  want  to 
tell  him  there  is  absolutely  no  sign  of  that 
anywhere  in  the  province.  I  have  been  a 
long  way  across  this  province  for  a  long  time. 
If  he  thinks  the  federal  election  results  are 
going  to  pronel  his  party  to  power,  I  would 
point  out  that  consistently,  year  after  year 
and  election  after  election,  the  Ontario  Lib- 
erals are  never  able  to  come  within  10  per- 
centage x>oii^ts  of  what  federal  Liberals  get 
in  Ontario.  I  would  point  out  to  him  as  well 
that  if  the  results- 
Mr.  Bolan:  Just  remember  John  Rodriffue?;. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  happened  to  Rodricruez? 
It  was  the  deal  between  Liberals  and  Tories 
in  northern  Ontario.. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  people  there  wouldn't 
embrace  your  party. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  for  London 
Centre  should  say  how  many  federal  Liberals 
in  northern  Ontario  have  already  indicated 
to  their  provincial  Conservative  buddies  that 
when  the  provincial  election  comes  along 
they  are  going  to  take  a  walk,  because  the 
interests  of  that  party  in  northern  Ontario 
are  more  to  keep  the  New  Democrats  out 
than  to  get  their  party  in.  We  just  want 
New  Democrats  up  there. 


If  they  want  to  know  about  northern  On- 
tario, in  the  federal  election  there  was  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  vote  cast  for  the 
NDP  in  northern  Ontario  than  in  Saskatche- 
wan, where  we  got  seven  members  elected 
to  Parliament,  and  very  fine  members  they 
are.  It's  a  two-party  system  right  there.  That 
party  cops  out  in  the  north  at  the  provincial 
level  in  the  same  way  the  Tories  cop  out 
when  it  comes  to  federal  elections  in  northern 
Ontario. 

The  last  federal  election  where  we  had  a 
majority  Liberal  government  elected  was  in 
1974  and,  in  the  subsequent  provincial  elec- 
tion in  Ontario,  the  Liberals  went  to  third 
for  the  first  time  in  SO  years.  It's  going  to 
happen  again. 

If  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  were  not 
so  blinded  by  partisan  whatever-it-is,  he 
would  realize  that  the  interest  rate  problems 
we  have  in  this  province  right  now  stem  from 
the  misguided  monetary  policies  we  have  in 
this  country— monetary  policies  that  are  taken 
straight  from  the  US  Federal  Reserve  courtesy 
of  Allan  MacEachen  and  Pierre  Trudeau, 
people  whom  the  member  for  Hamilton  West 
supported  in  the  federal  election  campcdgn. 
10  p.m. 

I  recall  around  Christmas  when  the  mem- 
ber for  Hamilton  West  made  cracks  about 
the  Premier.  He,  as  Liberal  Party  leader, 
asked,  "Why  is  the  member  for  Brampton 
going  to  his  condominium  in  Florida  instead 
of  supporting  Joe  Clark?  Why  is  there  such 
a  rift  between  the  provincial  Tories  and  the 
federal  Tories?" 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  leader  of  the 
Ontario  Liberal  Party  should  be  ashamed  of 
himself  for  having  supported  Pierre  Trudeau 
in  the  federal  election,  because  Pierre  Tru- 
deau is  responsible  for  the  outrageous  interest 
rate  policies  we  have  in  Ontario. 

I  say  to  the  member  for  Ottawa  West  (Mr. 
Baetz)— I  see  the  member  for  Ottawa  East 
(Mr.  Roy)  is  absent  again— and  I  say  to  the 
Liberals  as  well,  that  if  the  Liberal  Party  of 
Ontario  were  genuinely  interested  in  ensur- 
ing that  small  businessmen  and  farmers  and 
home  owners  in  this  province  were  protected 
against  outrageous  and  exorbitant  interest 
rates,  then  instead  of  being  in  this  chamber 
tonight,  every  member  of  the  Ontario  Liberal 
caucus  would  be  out  lobbying  federal  Lib- 
erals and  telling  them  to  give  Canadians  a 
fair  deal  on  interest  rates. 

The  decision  of  the  federal  Minister  of 
Finance  (Mr.  MacEachen)  to  bring  in  a 
mini-budget  a  week  ago  Monday,  with  no 
advance  warning,  and  a  day  before  he  knew 
the    Treasurer    of    Ontario    was    bringing   in 
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his  budget,  was  as  underhanded  a  piece  of 
deceit  as  I  have  ever  seen  in  provincial- 
federal  financial  relations. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  through  you  to  the  House,  that  the 
reason  for  this  misguided  piece  of  political 
opportunism,  this  no-confidence  motion  that 
has  been  put  tonight,  is  that  the  Liberals 
in  Ontario  know  that  with  each  month  that 
goes  by,  their  leader's  chances  of  returning 
to  psychiatry  get  greater  and  greater. 

The  Liberal  Party  knows  that  if  they  wait 
six  months  for  an  election,  they  are  headed 
for  a  disaster,  and  if  the  province  has  to 
put  up  with  Pierre  Trudeau  and  federal 
Liberal  policies  for  12  months,  the  Ontario 
Liberal  Party  is  headed  for  a  debacle  in  the 
next  provincial  election. 

When  we  come  to  an  election,  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  will 
be  just  as  miuch  at  stake  as  the  credibility 
of   the    Conservatives    in    Ontario. 

When  we  come  to  an  election,  we  are 
going  to  be  asking  the  Premier  of  Ontario, 
"What  was  this  government  doing  to  serve 
the  auto  pact  to  create  jobs  in  the  automo- 
bile industry?"  We  are  going  to  be  asking 
the  government  of  Ontario,  "Why  was  there 
no  industrial  strategy  to  stop  the  industriali- 
zation that  was  going  on?" 

What  I  am  going  to  say  to  the  Ontario 
Liberal  Party  is,  how  could  diey  have  sat 
there  year  after  year  after  year,  while  we 
New  Democrats  raised  issues  about  the  auto- 
mobile industry  and  the  auto  pact?  Why 
were  they  not  prepared  to  say  one  word 
about  how  the  auto  pact  was  short-changing 
the  people  of  this  province? 

When  we  come  to  jobs  in  the  next  pro- 
vincial election,  the  Liberals  are  going  to 
strut  and  posture.  We  know  that.  We  will 
be  asking  about  their  credibility  when  they 
sat  there  year  after  year  and  never  raised 
a  question  about  the  failure  of  their  federal 
counterparts  to  bring  down  an  industrial 
strategy  for  Canada  that  would  make  every 
part  of  this  great  country  of  ours  strong  and 
provide  employment  for  the  million  Cana- 
dians who  now  are  out  of  work. 

When  the  question  of  interest  rates  comes 
up,  we  will  remember  the  fact  that  the 
Liberal  Party  was  prepared  to  attack  the 
Premier,  his  cabinet  and  the  government, 
but  the  Liberal  Party  acted  like  a  limp  fish 
when  it  came  to  uttering  criticisms  of  the 
federal  Liberals  who  are  responsible  for  the 
situation  we  have  right  now. 

When  we  come  to  an  election,  we  will 
be  fighting  the  Tory  cutbacks,  and  those 
cutbacks  continue.   We  will  also  be  fighting 


the  hypocrisy  of  the  provincial  Liberals 
when  they  talk  restraint  on  one  hand  but 
on  the  other  hand  go  to  the  Sault  and  promise 
more  roads;  when  they  promise  restraint  but 
the  member  for  Kitchener- Wihnot  (Mr. 
Sweeney)  promises  more  spending  to  every 
education  group  he  sees  across  the  province; 
when  they  say  they  want  restraint  and  then 
aigue  for  more  money  for  every  kind  of  social 
service;  when  they  say  they  care  about  the 
trade  union  movement  and  then  have  what  the 
member  for  Huron-Middlesex  (Mr.  Riddell) 
said  about  the  workers  down  at  Fleck 
Manufactmring   Company. 

Mr.  Riddell:  No,  not  the  workers,  but  the 
union    leaders. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  are  a  two-faced  bunch, 
and  their  hypocrisy  should  be  displayed.  It 
is  a  hypocrisy  that  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  trying  to  have  an  election  right  now 
when  what  we  should  do  is  get  out  and  re- 
solve some  of  the  problems  in  the  province. 
That  is  what  we  are  committed  to  do  in  the 
New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen 
one  of  the  most  amazing  intellectual  con- 
versions tonight  since  Saul  on  the  road  to 
Damascus.  I  was  amazed  how  little  of  the 
debate  tonight  focused  on  the  issue  at  hand. 
You  will  understand,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Liberal  Party  deems  that  the  issue 
expressed  in  the  no-confidence  motion  is  the 
single  most  important  issue  facing  this  prov- 
ince at  this  time.  Let  me  say  we  hope  it 
goes  away.  There  is  some  evidence  it  may 
decline  in  the  very  near  future.  But  I  want  to 
establish  tonight  that  this  is  a  problem  that 
needs  direct,  immediate  government  action 
now. 

We  have  heard  tonight  a  replay  of  the 
James  Coyne  afi^air.  We  have  aU  bled  with 
him  as  his  throat  was  slit  by  the  federal 
government.  We  have  heard  almost  every 
issue  discussed  from  the  referendum  to  the 
auto  pact.  That  is  not  the  issue  here  tonight 
nor  why  we  are  proposing  no  confidence  in 
that  government.  That  is  the  only  device  we 
have  to  impress  the  realities,  not  only  of  this 
economic  proiblem  but  also  of  this  real  and 
imminent  social  and  personal  problem,  on 
this  government  now.  It  is  not  good  enough 
for  us  to  say  we  will  have  a  discussion  paper 
some  time  in  May. 

I  regret  in  a  way  that  this  discussion  of 
interest  rates  we  are  having  tonight  has  not 
had  more  serious  consideration.  It  has  been 
taken  in  a  very  facetious  manner  by  a  num- 
ber of  members.  I  regret  that  because  I 
want  to  impress  upon  them  in  the  time  I 
have   remaining   why   I   think,    as   one  who 
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does  believe  that  government  has  only  a 
limited  role,  that  there  is  a  definite,  neces- 
sary role  here  for  government  which  should 
be  played  now. 

Two  weeks  from  now  is  not  good  enough 
and  three  months  from  now  is  not  good 
enough.  The  Treasurers  almost-stated  stra- 
tegy is  to  hang  on  with  the  compliance  of 
my  hypocritical  friends  to  the  left  Who  are 
satisfied  with  committees  and  discussion 
papers.  In  the  vernacular  of  the  street,  that 
crew  to  the  left  is  the  easiest  make  in  town. 

10:10  p.m. 

I  accept  the  point  of  view  of  my  worthy 
friends  opposite  when  they  say  they  do  not 
have  the  authority  to  create  interest  rates.  I 
agree  with  that.  But  clearly  they  have  the 
responsibility  for  the  fallout.  If  they  do  not, 
who  has  the  responsibility  for  the  foreclosed 
mortgages,  for  the  bankrupt  farmers  and  for 
the  bankrupt  small  businessmen? 

Those  are  real  and  immediate  problems. 
We  brought  to  this  Legislature  and  laid 
before  the  members  opposite,  and  before  the 
people,  a  real  program;  a  short-term,  tar- 
geted, sectorial,  costed  approach  that  we 
thought  and  believed,  and  many  experts  be- 
lieved, would  help  to  solve  this  proiblem  as 
it  exists  now  in  immediate  and  present 
terms. 

The  human  or  social  fallout  is  not  some- 
thing we  are  going  to  easily  recover  from.  I 
hear  stories  daily;  people  phone  me;  people 
write  me.  I  want  to  talk  about  that  in  a 
minute.  I  want  this  taken  much  more  seri- 
ously, because  my  agricultural  friends  and 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  know 
of  a  situation  near  him  where  a  young  farmer 
got  involved  with  a  farming  installation.  He 
was  over  his  head  because  of  the  high  inter- 
est rates.  When  he  went  to  the  feed  store, 
the  co-op  said,  "No  more  credit."  That  case 
ended  in  a  suicide. 

I  know  of  other  cases  where  farmers  have 
had  to  walk  into  the  bank  manager  and  say 
to  him,  "Do  you  know  how  to  feed  hogs?" 
and  throw  ihim  their  keys.  I  know  that  hap- 
pened in  one  case.  Three  days  later  the 
humane  society  phoned  the  bank  manager 
and  said,  "You  had  better  come  out  and  feed 
your  hogs."  Those  are  real  cases,  and  not 
one  or  two.  I  could  name  names,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  bring  any  embarrassment  to 
people  in  this  province. 

In  my  area,  bankruptcies  are  up  by  40 
per  cent  this  year.  The  social  cost  of  that 
is  not  going  to  be  easily  recovered  from.  I 
know  of  cases  of  young  people  going  in  to 
renew  eight  or  nine  per  cent  mortgages  who 
are  facing  double  payments  this  year.  I  know 


cases  of  people  who  have  come  to  me  not 
being  able  to  face  it.  We  read  daily  of  the 
social  fallout:  the  broken  marriages,  the  in- 
creases in  mental  health  problems  and  that 
kind  of  thing:  This  is  a  real  and  human 
problem,  and  if  one  puts  it  in  straight  eco- 
nomic terms  he  is  missing  the  import. 

The  government's  solutions  for  the  small 
business  problems  are  not  bad,  but  they  are 
going  to  occur  at  the  end  of  the  next  taxa- 
tion year.  No  amount  of  interest  bonds  or 
small  business  development  corporation  help 
or  investment  tax  credits  or  vendor  compen- 
sation is  going  to  help  those  people  who  are 
faced  with  real  problems  now. 

I  want  to  read  a  letter  I  received,  because 
I  think  it  is  important,  and  I  want  to  ask 
the  Treasurer  for  a  response  to  it: 

"I  was  listening  to  your  discussions  on 
television  on  Tuesday  evening  regarding 
financial  assistance  for  small  business.  I  have 
worked  and  operated  a  small  building  busi- 
ness for  the  past  25  years.  I  have  built 
houses  for  the  Ontario  Housing  Ck>rporation 
in  approximately  six  area  locations,  and  I 
have  also  built  houses  and  smaU  buildings  of 
my  own  over  the  years. 

"I  started  to  build  a  semi-detached  house 
in  Kitchener  and  now  find,  with  mortgage 
rates  at  17  per  cent  and  bank  loans  at  18  per 
cent  plus,  the  mortgage  companies  will  not 
give  me  sufiBcient  mortgage  financing  to  com- 
plete this  house  that  I  have  started.  No  one 
is  building  or  buying  houses  at  these  high 
mortgage  rates.  I  cannot  finish  this  house  I 
have  started  and  I  need  financial  help  right 
away. 

"I  have  worked  hard  all  my  life  building 
houses,  and  now  I  find  myself  in  a  very  bad 
position  that  I  cannot  do  anything  about." 

Let  us  not  forget  that  these  unfortunate 
victims  of  the  high  interest  rates  did  not 
cause  them.  These  are  not  problems  of  their 
own  making. 

"I  owe  $21,000  on  this  lot  and  house  in 
the  Kitchener  area,  and  I  just  cannot  borrow 
money  at  18  per  cent  to  carry  on,  as  I  have 
no  income  no\v  that  there  is  no  work  in 
construction.  I  contacted  the  industrial  devel- 
opment bank  and  they  advised  me  their  rates 
are  one  per  cent  over  banks  at  19  per  cent 
interest. 

"Small  businesses  are  going  bankrupt  very 
fast  and  I  really  need  help  right  away.  We 
have  no  control  over  these  high  mortgage 
and  interest  rates  and  do  not  know  what  to 
do  now  or  how  to  cope  with  this  situation. 
I  have  invested  some  money  in  this  double 
house  in  hope  of  being  able  to  finish  it  and 
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moving  into  this  house,  but  now  I  have  no 
way  of  completing  the  house. 

"I  have  contacted  at  least  20  companies  in 
the  Kitchener  area  about  a  job,  but  I  cannot 
find  work  and  I  have  no  income.  I  want  to 
work  and  I  have  worked  hard  all  of  my  life 
when  housing  was  being  built.  I  have  got 
to  have  some  kind  of  financial  help  for  my 
family  or  I  cannot  carry  on  with  this  situa- 
tion. I  have  to  pay  taxes  and  heating  and 
other  expenses.  I  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  you  regarding  my  situation  and  what 
can  be  done  about  this  impossible  situation 
I  find  myself  in.  I  need  assistance  now." 

I  think  that  says  it  all.  These  people  are 
not  out  buying  Cadillacs  with  fins.  These  peo- 
ple just  want  to  survive  a  very  temporary  but 
difficult  situation.  What  we  are  doing  in  not 
helping  them  is  robbing  them  of  hope.  When 
we  rob  someone  of  hope  and  when  despair 
starts  to  set  in,  we  are  robbing  them  of  their 
human  dignity,  and  one  does  not  easily  re- 
cover from  that.  In  the  process  of  not  help- 
ing these  people,  we  are  destroying  an  ethic 
that  we  feel  is  so  very  important  in  this 
party,  and  that  is  the  ethic  of  having  a  stake 
in  community.  When  we  remove  a  person's 
riglit  to  hope  and  chance  to  dream  about 
having  some  stake  in  a  business,  a  farm  or 
a  house,  then  we  are  going  to  destroy  some 
of  the  fundamental  working  principles  upon 
which  this  province  was  founded,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  recover  in  one  day. 

I  am  glad  the  Premier  is  back  from  his 
crusade.  I  want  him  to  hear  this.  I  want  him 
to  understand  it  m  real  terms.  I  will  supply 
names  of  individuals,  hundreds  of  them,  to 
him.  These  are  real  cases.  This  is  not  fabrica- 
ted. I  say  to  the  Treasurer  and  the  Premier, 
they  have  a  role  of  responsibility.  If  they 
are  not  going  to  honour  it,  I  say  to  my  friends 
on  the  left,  who  masquerade  as  the  party  of 
compassion,  rise  up  with  us,  take  these  guys 
on  and  we  will  institute  it. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  volume  of 
noise  is  a  straight  function  of  their  political 
embarrassment  tonight.  They  are  like  pigs 
squealing   under  pressure. 

I  wish  I  could  convince  them,  but  I  think 
we  have  lost  them.  I  have  never  seen  so 
much  intellectual  dishonesty  out  of  people 
I  formerly  respected,  at  least  for  their  abihty 
to  carry  an  argmnent  over  the  last  little 
while,  as  has  come  from  some  of  these  peo- 
ple to  my  left.  I  used  to  think  they  had 
principle;  unfortunately  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  hyperbole  tonight.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of    excessive    language    tonight.    I    distinctly 


heard  the  honourable  member  accusing  mem- 
bers of  this  House  of  dishonesty.  I  think 
he  can  choose  another  word. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  re- 
spond. I  think  the  words  were  intellectual 
dishonesty,  which  describe  a  train  of  thought. 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  don't  differentiate  between 
intellectual  dishonesty  and  any  other  kind 
of  dishonesty. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Distortion  is  the  word  I  will 
substitute  therefor,  Mr.  Speaker.  Thank  you. 
Let  me  say,  in  finishing,  that  I  have  lost 
all  hope  that  our  friends  to  the  left  will 
support  us  tonight.  I  regret  that  very  much. 
Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  impress  upon 
the  Premier  to  save  his  breath.  I  know  he 
has  had  a  busy  day  and  will  be  entitled  to 
his  two  minutes  or  so  where  he  can  c.^p- 
sulize  everything  with  his  usual  skill.  But  let 
me  say  to  him,  this  is  a  real  problem;  act, 
do  something.  We  have  presented  a  plan.  If 
he  does  not  like  it,  he  can  change  it.  We 
will  assist  him.  We  will  work  with  him.  We 
will  sit  over  the  weekend  to  have  this  in 
place  by  Monday  morning.  But  I  say  to  him 
not  to  leave  it,  because  lives  are  being  de- 
stroyed in  the  meantime. 
10:20  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  I 
did  not  hear  some  of  what  I  am  told  were 
the  significant  contributions  to  the  discussions 
this  evening.  I  understand  that  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  was  at  his  usual 
dramatic  best  after  several  hours  in  front  of 
the  mirror  prior  to  his  contribution.  I  under- 
stand the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  (Mr. 
Kerrio)  is  probably  still  in  the  Tory  caucus 
oflBce  commiserating  about  the  real  serious- 
ness of  this  motion  of  non-confidence. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  sarcastic  tonight,  ex- 
cept to  make  one  observation.  I  say  to  the 
member  for  Hamilton  West,  because  I  think 
the  Ontario  Liberal  Party  has  disappeared— 
I  don  t  see  any  sign  of  it  any  more- 
Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  seen  egos  and  I 
have  seen  egos,  but  I  have  to  wonder  when  I 
see  ofiicial  comm\miqu6s  coming  out  from  the 
opposition  with  not  a  single  word  about  the 
great  old  traditional  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario. 
Is  the  member  for  Hamilton  West  ashamed 
of  the  name?  I  am  not.  It  has  been  a  great 
party.  What  is  he  doing  to  it?  Does  he  know 
what  he  is  doing  to  it?  I  say  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  it  is  so  easy  to  see  through 
what  he  is  attempting  to  do.  But  he  is  de- 
stroying his  own  credibility  in  the  process. 
We  know  he  wants  an  election.  We  know  why 
he  wants  an  election.  He  wants  an  election 
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now  because  his  party  is  going  down.  The 
Liberal  Party  in  Ottawa  is  causing  the  prob- 
lem. I  know  that. 

I  have  been  in  this  House  now  for  about 
as  long  as  anyone  else,  except  one  or  two 
members  opposite.  I  have  sat  here  and  listened 
to  a  lot  of  budgets.  Not  only  is  the  budget 
presented  by  the  Treasurer  a  few  days  ago 
the  best  budget  of  this  decade— it  is  the  first 
and  best  of  this  decade— it  is  also  the  best  of 
the  last  decade;  it  is  one  of  the  best  budgets 
that  has  been  presented  here. 

Do  the  Liberal  members  know  what  they 
want  to  do?  They  want  to  defeat  this  govern- 
ment before  we  can  provide  the  increased 
support  for  our  senior  citizens.  What  do  they 
think  the  senior  citizens  across  this  province 
feel? 

I  have  to  confess,  I  would  be  delighted  to 
campaign  on  the  budget  of  the  Treasurer.  I 
would  love  to  go  around  this  province  and 
say:  "The  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  does  not 
want  us  to  increase  your  tax  credit,  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  Senior  Citizen.  They  have  no  sensitivity. 
They  have  no  feelings.  They  don't  want  to 
see  these  programs  move  ahead.  They  don't 
want  to  see  the  economic  stability,  the  com- 
mon sense,  the  humanity  and  the  sensitivity 
demonstrated'  by  the  Treasurer  in  his  budget." 
It  was  a  great  budget.  Ask  the  members 
opposite,  who  want  to  defeat  this  government, 
who  want  to  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  prov- 
ince $25  million  to  have  an  unnecessary  elec- 
tion. Ask  them  in  their  own  consciences- 
Interjection. 

Mr.   Speaker:   We  have  only  a  couple  of 
minutes  left,  and  I  am  sure  the  honourable- 
Mr.  Sargent:  How  does  one  change  a  word 
like  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  you  can  vvdthout  any 
diflBculty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  so  constructively  in- 
terrupted me,  I  was  going  to  make  this  ob- 
servation. I  know  some  of  the  members  op- 
posite; I  know  them  well.  If  they  were  to 
stand  up  and  say  what  is  in  their  hearts— not 
just  what  is  in  their  minds  or  what  they  have 
been  told  to  say— what  would  they  say?  Does 
the  Liberal  leader  know  what  some  of  his 
own  members  have  said  to  me?  They  have 
said,  "Mr.  Premier,  that  was  a  first-class  bud- 
get." Liberal  members  have  said  it  is  a  first- 
class  budget.  The  member  for  London  Centre 
thinks  it  is  a  first-class  budget.  He  can't  stand 
in  his  place  and  deny  it.  His  father-in-law 
thinks  it  is  a  great  budget.  His  brother  thinks 
it's  a  great  budget.  His  wife  thinks  it's  a 
great  budget- 


Mr.  Peterson:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  Premier  said  that  I  said  to  him 
it  was  a  great  budget.  That  is  abjectly  un- 
true. My  father-in-law  may  feel  it's  a  good 
budget  but,  of  course,  he's  in  the  pocket  of 
my  father-in-law;  so  why  wouldn't  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think 
I  said  that  the  member  said  that.  I  said  that 
he  feels  it's  a  great  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  tell  you  how  re- 
freshing it  is  to  come  back  here  after  a  quiet 
day. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Can  I  say  this  to  the 
member  for  Hamilton  West?  I  hope  I  never 
embarrass  my  colleagues  over  here  as  con- 
sistently as  he  embarrasses  the  colleagues 
who  support  him.  I  have  to  tell  him  that. 
He  knows  what  they  say.  We  both  know 
what  they  say. 

I  make  a  very  sincere  plea  to  the  members 
opposite  who  still  have  a  bit  of  independent 
thinking  going  for  them:  Recognize  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  no-confidence  motion  we 
are  debating.  Recognize  there  are  important 
issues  in  front  of  us.  Recognize  this  Legisla- 
ture has  a  great  deal  to  do.  Recognize  and 
see  through  the  very  blatant  attempt  to  force 
an  election.  They  know  iwhy;  they  want  to 
do  it  becaiise  they  sense  that  the  national 
government,  the  government  that's  being 
administered  by  their  national  leader— they 
u-sed  to  kid  me;  now,  when  I  Idd  them,  they 
can't  take  it.  I  have  to  tell  them  this:  A 
political  party  in  this  province  should  be  able 
to  carry  its  own  weight.  It  s'houldn't  be 
disturbed  by  what  i)eople  may  or  may  not 
feel  about  the  government  of  Canada.  We 
never  apologized  for  our  Colleagues  when 
they  had  the  responsibility,  and  we  don't  do 
it  no»w. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  members  op- 
posite—. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  want  to  remind  the 
Premier  that  it  is  10:30,  I  am  obliged  to  put 
the  motion.  He  has  30  seconds  to  wind  up;  I 
will  give  him  that  opportunity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  30  sec- 
onds: I  very  simply  urge  the  members  of  the 
Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  to  recognize  their 
responsibility;  to  reject  the  motion  tihat  is  in 
front  of  this  House;  to  support  the  other 
members  of  this  House  in  an  attempt  to  give 
meaningful  government  to  the  people  of  this 
province;  to  assist  the  Treasurer  in  the  pro- 
grams that  he  has  initiated;  to  show  a  little 
maturity,  a  little  common  sense.  I  recognize 
that  what  I  am  saying  is  falling  on  deaf 
ears,  but  I  make  the  plea. 
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The  budget  of  this  Treasurer  is  one  of  the 
finest  I  have  seen.  We  will  support  it  with 
enthusiasm  with  the  members  opposite.  I 
expect  we  will  find  that  we  will  be  back 
here  at  10  a.m.  and  that  the  Liberal  Party 
avill  have  failed  once  again  to  force  an  elec- 


tion on  the  people  of  this  province. 
10:30  p.m. 

The    House    divided    on    Mr.    S.    Smith's 
motion,  which  was  negatived  on  the  following 


G.  E.,  Snow,  Stephenson,  Sterling,  Swart, 
Taylor,  J.  A.,  Taylor,  G.,  Timbrell,  Turner, 
Villeneuve,  Walker,  Warner,  Watson,  Welch, 
Wells,  Wildman,  Williams,  Wiseman,  Yaka- 
buski,  Young,  Ziemba.  ^.. 

Pair:   MacBeth  and  EdighoflFer.        \ 


vote: 


Ayes 


Blundy,  Bolan,  Bradley,  Breithaupt,  Camp- 
bell, Conway,  Cunningham,  Eakins,  Gaunt, 
Haggerty,  Hall,  Mancini,  McEwen,  McGuigan, 
McKessock,  Miller,  G.  I.,  Newonan,  B.,  Nixon, 
O'Neil,  Peterson,  Reed,  J.,  Reid,  T.  P.,  Rid- 
dell,  Ruston,  Sargent,  Smith,  S.,  Stong, 
Sweeney,  Van  Home,  Worton. 

Nays 

Ashe,  Auld,  Baetz,  Belanger,  Bennett,  Ber- 
nier.  Birch,  Bounsall,  Breaugh,  Brunelle, 
Bryden,  Cassidy,  Charlton,  Cooke,  Cureatz, 
Davis,  Davidson,  M.,  Davison,  M.  N.,  Di 
Santo,  Drea,  Dukszta,  Eaton,  Elgie,  Foulds, 
Germa,  Gigantes,  Grande,  Gregory,  Gross- 
man, HavTot. 

Henderson,  Hennessy,  Isaacs,  Johnson,  J., 
Johnston,  R.  F.,  Jones,  Kennedy,  Kerr,  Lane, 
Laughren,  Lawlor,  Leluk,  Lupusella,  Mac- 
Donald,  Mackenzie,  Maeck,  Makarchuk,  Mar- 
tel,  McCaflFrey,  McCague,  McClellan,  Mc- 
Murtry,  McNeil,  Miller,  F.  S.,  Newman,  W., 
Norton,  Parrott. 

Philip,  Pope,  Ramsay,  Renwick,  Rollins, 
Rotenberg,    Rowe,    Samis,    Scrivener,    Smith, 


V.^_A>QesJia;-nay»  87. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter 
having  been  settled,  I  would  like  to  indicate 
the  business  of  the  House  for  tomorrow  and 
next  week. 

Tomorrow  the  House  will  continue  with 
the  budget  debate. 

Next  week,  as  has  been  arranged,  the 
members  of  this  House  will  participate  in  a 
Confederation  debate.  The  rules  have  been 
adjusted  to  provide  that  all  speakers  partic- 
ipating in  the  debate  will  speak  for  20 
minutes,  except  for  the  opening  three  speak- 
ers from  the  difiFerent  parties  who  will  share 
the  afternoon  of  Monday  and  the  closing 
speeches  by  the  party  leaders  which  will  be 
on  Friday  and  which  will  be  45  minutes  in 
length. 

The  House  will  meet  on  Monday  in  the 
afternoon  and  in  the  evening;  on  Tuesday 
in  the  afternoon  and  the  evening;  on  Wednes- 
day, with  no  question  period,  from  2  p.m.  to 
6  p.m.;  on  Thursday  morning,  if  needed,  and 
on  Thursday  afternoon  and  evening,  with 
the  question  period  at  2  p.m.;  and  on  Friday 
morning,  with  a  30-minute  question  period 
and  a  recorded  vote  just  before  closing  at 
one  o'clock. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:37  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a-m. 
iPrayers. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

HOSPITAL  FIRE 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
copies  of  this  have  been  delivered. 

As  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social 
Development  (Mrs.  Birch)  advised  this  House 
yesterday,  there  was  a  serious  fire  in  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  Hamilton.  The  fire  origi- 
nated in  electrical  wiring  in  the  basement 
and  was  confined  to  the  lower  levels  of  the 
hospital.  There  was  heavy  smoke  and  water 
damage  there  and  the  smoke  spread  to  higher 
floors.  A  decision  to  evacuate  was  made  by 
the  medical  staflE  of  the  hospital  shortly  after 
the  outbreak. 

This  morning  I  would  like  to  report  to 
the  House  on  the  response  of  our  health-care 
system  to  this  emergency.  In  a  matter  of 
one  hour  and  15  minutes  the  entire  hospital 
was  evacuated.  Altogether  approximately 
500  patients  were  either  sent  home  or  moved 
to  Hamilton  and  Henderson  general  hospi- 
tals, Kitchener-Waterloo  Hospital,  Chedoke- 
McMaster  Hospital  and  five  area  nursing 
homes.  Psychiatric  patients  were  moved  to 
Hamilton  Psychiatric  Hospital. 

I  was  on  the  scene  myself  and  was  told 
that  everyone  involved  handled  his  or  her 
tasks  cahnly  and  eflBciently.  In  fact,  during 
tiie  early  stages  of  the  evacuation,  hospital 
staff  who  were  not  involved  in  the  crisis 
continued  to  function  eflFectively  and  several 
operations  were  completed.  In  all,  42  emer- 
igency  vehicles  from  Hamilton  and  the  sur- 
rounding area,  including  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  ambulance  bus,  were  involved  in 
the  transfer  which  was  carried  out  smoothly 
and  without  incident.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, five  firemen  had  to  be  treated  for 
smoke  inhalation;  three  were  subsequently 
released  and  two,  I  am  told,  remained  in 
Hamilton  General  Hospital  for  observation. 

The  decision  on  when  the  patients  wiU 
return  is  pending  the  assessment  of  the  fire 
marshal  who  was  on  the  site  again  today. 
While  in   Hamilton   I  met  with  oflBcials  of 
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the  hospital  and  die  district  health  council. 
I  assured  them  my  ministry  will  make  re- 
sources available  to  assist  the  hospital  and 
work  with  them  to  ensure  that  services  in 
the  area  are  not  interrupted. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  co-oi)era- 
tion  and  eflFort  of  all  those  involved  in  this 
emergency  be  acknowledged  publicly.  In 
short  order  and  under  emergency  conditions, 
bed's  were  made  available  and  the  patients 
were  transferred  without  jeopardizing  their 
condition.  All  of  those  involved  in  this  emer- 
gency are  a  credit  to  our  health-care  system. 
I  am  sure  all  members  of  this  House  join 
me  in  congratulating  them  on  a  job  well 
done. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and 
members  of  the  House  may  know,  I  am  a 
member  of  what  is  known  as  the  senior  staff 
of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in  Hamilton.  As 
members  can  imagine,  I  was  upset,  and 
quite  naturally  so,  when  I  learned  of  the 
fire  that  broke  out  in  the  boiler  room  and 
the  resultant  damage. 

I  am  very  gratified  to  hear  that  no  serious 
casualties  have  occurred  and  that  the  fire 
was  quickly  contained.  I  want  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  Hamilton  fire  depart- 
ment for  their  quick  action,  their  usual 
excellent  efforts  and  their  bravery.  I  certainly 
hope  those  who  were  affected  by  smoke  will 
all  recover  totally  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  want  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
staff  of  the  hospital,  all  of  whom  acted  very 
swiftly  and  eflBciently  with  concern  for  the 
patients.  It  was  a  remarkable  effort.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  staff  members  of  the  Che- 
doke,  Henderson,  Hamilton  General  and 
McMaster  hospitals,  as  well  as  neighbouring 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  for  the  way 
they  ad'apted.  I  want  to  thank  everyone  for 
his  or  her  professionalism  and  express  the 
hope,  as  the  minister  has,  that  things  will  be 
back  to  normal  quickly.  It  was  a  job  very 
well  done  by  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  would 
like  to  add  my  congratulations  to  the  staff  of 
the  hospitals  involved— St.  Joseph's  and  those 
hospitals  to  which  the  patients  were  moved— 
on  the  very  eflBcient  manner  in  which  the 
evacuation  was  carried  out.  I  have  one  minor 
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concern  I  would  like  to  address  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health  regarding  some  comments 
passed  on  to  me  that  it  may  be  a  little  diffi- 
cult, particularly  on  Saturdays  over  the  next 
week  or  too,  in  terms  of  the  facilities  that  are 
available  in  Hamilton  should  there  be  any  run 
on  hospitals  or  serious  emergencies.  I  am 
wondering  if  he  has  taken  any  steps  to  look 
into  this  particular  concern. 

QUESTIONS  ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to 
the  standing  orders,  particularly  standing  order 
81  on  written  questions,  I  had  placed  a  ques- 
tion on  the  Notice  Paper  to  the  Minister  of 
Health  regarding  the  internal  report  on  the 
provision  of  assistive  devices  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  I  tabled  that  question  on  April 
14,  1980,  and  received  what  I  think  was  a 
hurry-up  answer  from  the  minister  yesterday, 
two  days  after  the  d^te  it  should  have  been 
answered. 

However,  in  response  to  my  questions  about 
who  was  on  the  committee  and  when  was  it 
set  up,  would  the  minister  make  the  report 
available?  None  of  these  questions  was  an- 
swered. Since  this  matter  has  been  dragging 
on  for  some  years,  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
under  standing  order  81  you  might  direct  the 
minister  to  answer  the  questions  that  were 
placed  on  the  Notice  Paper  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect, I  think  they  have  been  answered.  I 
have  indicated  several  times  that  the  matter  is 
under  review.  I  indicated'  in  that  response  that 
once  the  matter  is  completed  and  the  govern- 
ment and  minis-ters  have  had  a  chance  to 
make  some  decisions,  it  will  be  released.  I 
don't  think  I  could  answer  it  any  more  fully 
than  that. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  asked  who  was  on  the 

committee  and  when  the  committee  was  set 
up.  Could  I  have  answers  to  those  questions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  will  review  the  matter 
again,  but  once  the  matter  is  completed  and 
a  policy  decision  taken,  it  vdU  all  be  released'. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  similar 
question.  It  relates  to  question  43  which  I 
placed  on  the  Notice  Paper  many  weeks  ago. 
I  received  an  interim  answer  which  was  noted 
before  orders  of  the  day  on  March  24.  It  was 
an  interim  answer  to  a  very  simple  question 
asking  the  Minister  of  Health  whether  he 
would  ever  table  the  committee  report  on  the 
Badgley  commission  report.  The  interim  an- 
swer I  received  on  April  8  gave  me  the  in- 
formation that  the  answer  to  my  question 
would  be  available  on  April  18.  I  have  re- 


ceived no  answer.  It  seems  such  a  simple  ques- 
tion that  I  can't  understand  the  delay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect, it  is  very  simple.  The  honourable  mem- 
bers opposite,  as  is  their  right,  have  tabled  a 
very  considerable  number  of  questions.  I  have 
a  very  small  stafiE  to  work  on  preparing  all  of 
the  answers.  I  beheve  the  interim  answer 
said  we  would'  answer  on  or  about  April  30, 
and  it  is  only  a  couple  of  days  late.  I  recog- 
nize we  have  been  late  on  a  few  of  them.  I 
apologize  for  that,  but  we  have  had  a  con- 
siderable number  to  deal  with. 
10:10  a.m. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  draw 
the  minister's  attention  to  page  12  of  our 
Order  Paper  which  for  the  last  few  days  has 
indicated  on  the  bottom  of  page  12,  after 
four  asterisks— this  is  in  relation  to  question 
43  which  I  had  asked— "Approximate  date  in- 
formation available  April  18,  1980."  I  can't 
understand  why  the  answer  wasn't  available 
long  before  then.  Mine  is  not  a  complicated 
question. 
[Later:] 

Mr.  Speaker:  With  regard'  to  the  two  other 
points  that  were  raised  by  the  member  for 
Rainy  River  and  the  member  for  Carleton 
East,  I  am  going  to  have  to  look  into  the 
standing  orders  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
provisions  for  the  answering  of  questions 
within  the  time  frame  outlined  in  the  standing 
orders  is  being  lived  up  to.  If  I  find  that  it  is 
not  I  will  issue  a  statement  sometime  next 
week. 

YOUTH  ASSISTING  YOUTH 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  point 
of  privilege  which  relates  to  a  press  report 
that  the  Proviacial  Secretary  for  Social 
Development  (Mrs.  Birch)  made  a  financial 
commitment  on  behalf  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment to  Youth  Assisting  Youth.  She  has 
misled  the  commimity,  as  weU  as  me.  The 
govenmient  has  decided  not  to  Hve  up  to  the 
commitment.  Mr.  Si)edker,  very  simply,  I  ask 
if  you  have  any  jurisdiction  when  a  member 
is  misled  because  of  a  broken  promise. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  siu-e  that  i^e  honour- 
able member,  given  his  academic  back- 
ground. Can  use  better  language  than  that. 
You  know  that  we  consider  unparliamentary 
any  suggestion  that  a  member  has  been  dis- 
honest or  has  misled  the  House,  and  I  would 
ask  you  to  phrase  that  statement  in  another 
way. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  understood  the  promise 
quite  clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  wasn't 
fulfilled. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  What  you  understood  is  fine 
in  your  own  mind.  All  I  am  saying  is  I,  as 
the  presiding  officer  of  this  House,  have  to 
maintain  order  and  make  sure  that  the  rules 
are  lived  up  to.  You  personally  will  not  accuse 
another  member  of  misleading  the  House. 

Mr.  Warner:  Would  you  like  me  to  with- 
draw the  remark  and  simply  imply  that  the 
government  doesn't  fulfil  promises?  I  would 
be  quite  happy  to  do  that. 
[Later] 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  On  a  point  of  personal 
privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  honourable 
member  is  really  interested  in  finding  out 
the  facts  about  what  was  said  and  the 
funding  this  province  is  providing  for  that 
group  of  young  people,  why  does  he  not  ask 
a  question? 

Mr.  Warner:  I  asked  the  question  many 
times.  The  government  promises  money  and 
does  not  deliver. 

FLECK  DISPUTE 

Mr.  Riddell:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Last  night,  in  the  remarks  of  the 
leader  of  the  NDP,  he  made  some  insinu- 
ations about  my  involvement  with  the  Fleck 
strike  and  in  his  usual  fashion  he  fabricated 
the  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  no.  I  know  this  is  Friday 
morning,  but  we  are  not  going  to  get  into  a 
hassle  over  that.  The  honourable  member 
will  withdraw  that  comment. 

Mr.  Riddell:  All  ri^t.  I  will  withdraw 
"fabricated  the  truth."  He  was  not  accurate 
in  his  remarks. 

My  confrontation  was  not  with  the  woi4c- 
ers;  it  was  with  the  union  leaders.  In  my 
personal  view,  until  ix)liticians  demand  more 
accountabihty  of  the  actions  on  the  part  of 
union  leaders  we  are  going  to  have  govern- 
ment by  international  trade  unions  and  not 
by  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  That  is  not  a  point  of 
privilege. 

RESCUE  REPORT 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night, 
during  the  course  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  estimates,  the 
minister  tabled  a  report  entitled  The  Rescue 
and  Extrication  of  Victims  Trapped  in  Acci- 
dent-Involved Vehicles.  When  I  opened  tbe 
front  cover,  I  noticed  the  date  of  this  docu- 
ment was  July  11,  1979. 

In  view  of  questions  raised  in  this  House 
and  the  concerns  expressed  by  myself  and 
the  member  for  Etobicoke  (Mr.  Philip),  I 
would   like    some   explanation   possibly   with 


regard  to  why  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
McMurtry),  I  suppose,  or  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, has  suppressed  this  report  for  well  over 
nine  months? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  neither  a  point  of 
privilege  nor  a  point  of  order,  and  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  the  member  to  ques- 
tion any  minister  at  the  appropriate  time. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

AID  TO  CHRYSLER 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Premier  whether  he  is  in  a  position 
to  tell  this  House,  since  there  are  rumours 
there  will  be  a  statement  just  after  we  rise  at 
the  end  of  our  sitting  today,  the  latest  status 
with  regard  to  the  Chrysler  Canada  Limited 
negotiations.  In  particular,  has  an  agreement 
been  reached  that  involves  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment? Will  it  involve  loan  guarantees  as 
opposed  to  grants?  Will  there  be  job  guaran- 
tees of  any  kind,  and  if  so,  would  the  Premier 
be  kind  enough  to  describe  those  guarantees? 
Is  he  able  to  bring  us  up  to  date  on  this 
matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  will  understand  that 
we  are  not  yet  in  the  position  to  do  so, 
although  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism (Mr.  Grossman),  who  has  been  working 
on  this  hourly  for  the  past  four  or  five  days, 
will  be  here  a  httle  later.  If  he  is  in  a  position 
to  communicate  something,  I  am  sure  he  will 
do  so. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  fair  enough,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  guess  we  will  have  to  wait  for  the 
minister. 

Without  stretching  the  meaning  of  "supple- 
mentary" too  much,  may  I  ask  the  Premier 
what  steps  his  government  has  taken  to  move 
the  automobile  industry  into  the  kind  of 
engines,  the  kind  of  planning  which  will 
have  a  real  futiure?  He  will  remember  that 
while  the  automobile  engines  were  all  large 
ones,  everybody  knew  the  future  was  the 
small  car,  l3ut  we  did  not  get  there.  Now  we 
are  getting  into  small  cars  but  everybody 
knovi^  the  future  will  be  in  engines  that  burn 
more  than  one  fuel.  Volvo  and  Mercedes  are 
going  to  engines  that  bum  more  than  one 
fuel. 

Will  the  Premier  tell  us  whetlier  the  gov- 
ernment is  taking  any  measures  to  help  the 
automobile  companies  and  encourage  them  to 
get  into  engines  that  have  more  than  one  fuel 
capacity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunate- 
ly I  am  not  as  f^niliar  with  Volvos  or  cer- 
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tainly  Mercedes  as  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. It  has  never  been  within  my  economic 
capacity  to  investigate  the  availability  of 
those  vehicles. 

Mr.  Nixon:  When  did  the  Premier  last  buy 
a  car?  He  has  not  bought  a  car  for  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  but  my  wife  has.  The 
member  is  quite  right;  I  haven't. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Anybody  who  would  drive  a 
big  green  Chrysler— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
brown,  and  I  make  no  apologies  for  buying 
Chrysler.  I  just  wish  more  people  had  bought 
Chryslers.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  might  redirect  his  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  who  is 
now  here  and  who  might  give  him  any  up- 
to-date  information  we  can  publicly  disclose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  in 
answer  to  the  supplementary  question,  be- 
cause it  does  relate  to  the  issue  very  directly, 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  government  House  leader  (Mr.  Wells) 
who  is  today  celebrating  a  fairly  significant 
anniversary,  his  50th  birthday.  Many  happy 
returns. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Give  him  a  raise. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  wondered  why  they 
brought  in  that  new  pensioner  credit.  Happy 
birthday  to  the  government  House  leader. 

May  I  ask  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  if  he  is  able  to  bring  the  House 
up  to  date  on  the  Chrysler  negotiations?  Is 
it  true  there  will  be  a  statement  at  noon  or 
so  and  can  he  tell  us  what  job  guarantees 
have  been  negotiated,  if  any? 
10:20  a.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  May  I  say  at  the 
present  time  I  would  be  confident  there  will 
be  no  statement  at  noon.  Talks  concluded 
yesterday  in  Ottawa  among  my  ojBBcials, 
federal  officials  and  representatives  of  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  in  the  United  States. 
They  did  not  break  ofiF.  They  simply  con- 
cluded at  that  stage  with  all  the  people  at 
the  negotiating  table  returning  to  their  prin- 
cipals for  further  instructions.  That  is  where 
it  sits  right  now. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  essence  noth- 
ing has  happened  this  morning  and  we 
haven't  heard  from  any  other  principals,  it 
would  appear  to  me  there  would  be  no  an- 
nouncement in  the  next  few  hours.  My 
sense  of  where  the  negotiations  are  at  the 
present  time  also  would  reaffirm  that  I 
wouldn't  expect  anything  to  be  reached  in 
the  next  couple  of  hours  either. 

The  situation  surrounding  the  job  guar- 
antees  which  is,   as   I  have  indicated  from 


the  start,  the  prime  concern  of  this  govern- 
ment and  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  the 
delay,  is  simply  that  job  guarantees  have 
not  been  arrived  at  which  are  satisfactory 
to  us,  and  I  believe  the  federal  government, 
in  order  to  permit  a  deal  to  be  struck  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  the  minister  in  a  position 
to  tell  the  House  the  magnitude  of  his  sup- 
port for  Chrysler  at  this  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  really  we  are  not 
because  all  of  that  is  very  much  subject  to 
the  kinds  of  guarantees  we  may  or  may  not 
be  able  to  achieve.  While  Mr.  lacocca  has 
decided  that  bargaining  a  bit  in  the  public 
domain  would  be  helpful  to  his  side  of  the 
discussions,  I  think  the  responsible  approach 
would  be  for  us  to  protect  our  position  of 
the  Ontario  taxpayer  by  not  giving  away  any 
of  our  bargaining  positions  nor  indicating 
how  hard  or  soft  they  were  on  matters, 
other  than  job  guarantees,  on  which  we 
have  been  fairly  direct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  on  my  feet  I 
might  take  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
point  of  privilege  raised  by  the  member  for 
Windsor-Riverside  (Mr.  Cooke)  yesterday 
before  question  period  before  I  arrived. 
While  I  haven't  read  precisely  what  he  said, 
he  raised  some  concern  about  the  fact  I  had 
indicated  some  matters  publicly  which  I  had 
not  answered  in  the  House. 

II  should  say  I  try  very  sincerely  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  this  assembly.  I  think  my 
record  over  time  would  affirm  that.  I  very 
strongly  try  to  ensure  that  during  the  period 
of  time  when  the  assembly  is  sitting,  all 
announcements,  all  major  policy  changes  or 
statements  are  made  here,  not  outside  the 
assembly. 

What  happened  in  the  last  few  days  was 
that  in  order  to  have  a  sincere  and  serious 
business  negotiation,  up  until  Tuesday  we  did 
try  to  protect  the  confidentiality  surrounding 
those  very  difficult  negotiations.  Between 
Tuesday,  when  the  House  last  sat,  and 
Thursday,  a  great  deal  of  information  be- 
gan to  leak  out,  perhaps  predictably.  When 
there  are  a  great  number  of  people  in- 
volved in  negotiations  such  as  these,  some  of 
them  want  to  get  some  information  out  to 
help  their  side  of  the  negotiations. 

With  all  sorts  of  information  beginning  to 
come  out  during  the  period  between  the  time 
the  House  sat  on  Tuesdiay,  and  yesterday,  I 
felt  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  respond  to 
certain  matters  which  had  come  out  publicly 
in  order,  in  turn,  to  protect  that  very  same 
bargaining  position  and  to  let  the  public  and 
tiie  members   of  the  assembly  know  in  the 
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interim  that  we  were  there  and  we  were  try- 
ing to  protect  their  interest.  Because  the 
House  was  not  sitting  and  because  information 
was  coming  out,  I  deemed  it  appropriate  to 
make  certain  responses  in  order  to  protect 
all  of  us.  I  trust  the  House  will  understand 
that  situation. 

Mr.  Renwick:  By  way  of  a  supplementary 
question  to  the  minister:  Who  are  the  prin- 
cipals to  whom  the  various  parties  are  re- 
porting for  further  instructions  on  these  nego- 
tiations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  Canada,  it  involves 
reports  to  the  provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ment. In  the  United  States,  the  other  principal 
is  essentially  the  second  in  command  to  Mr. 
lacocca  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation.  Clearly, 
he  is  reporting  to  Mr.  lacocca  who  is  operat- 
ing, in  turn,  within  the  context  of  imder- 
takings  he  must  give  to  the  Chrysler  Loan 
Guarantee  Board.  In  that  sense,  no  arrange- 
ment can  be  struck  without  having  some  sort 
of  understanding  or  concurrence  among  the 
government  of  Ontario,  the  government  of 
Canada  and  the  loan  board,  representing,  I 
would  say,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  Chrysler  Corporation  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  In  the  minister's  absence,  I 
had  put  the  question  to  the  Premier  but  I 
would  now  ask  the  minister  to  consider  it  as 
well.  Given  that  we  went  through  a  process 
over  the  years  of  building  big  cars  when  small 
cars  were  on  the  way,  we  are  now  going  to 
be  building  small  cars  when  there  is  another 
type  in  the  future,  namely,  with  dlial-fuel 
engines— engines  which  can  burn  more  than 
gasoline,  that  can  bum  either  propane  or 
compressed  natural  gas  and  possibly  even 
liquid  hydrogen  or  fuel  alcohol.  Given  that  is 
clearly  going  to  be  a  wave  of  the  future  in 
order  to  reduce  our  dependency  on  oil,  what 
is  the  policy  of  the  government,  what  meas- 
ures has  the  government  taken  to  encourage 
movement  into  dual-fuel  engines  by  auto 
makers  in  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  are  a  great 
number  of  works  being  undertaken  under  the 
aegis  of  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Energy 
(Mr.  Welch),  which  he  could  report  on  in 
more  detail. 

It  has  been  my  desire  to  make  sure  that  any 
application  of  that  technology  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Canadian  auto  indtistry  and,  to 
that  end  and  for  other  reasons,  we  have 
formed  a  special  branch  in  my  ministry,  the 
energy  projects  branch.  I  had  intended  to 
make  a  statement  in  that  regard  this  week  but 
because  of  the  Chrysler  situation  that  fell  by 
the  wayside.  Next  week  I  will  be  outlining  to 


this  House  specifics  of  the  mandate  of  that 
branch,  which  has  been  assembled  from  some 
of  the  stafiE  people  in  our  ministry  who  have  a 
special  orientation  towards  energy  projects. 

With  a  view  to  ensuring  that  any  of  the 
technology  in  those  areas  the  member  referred 
to  will  be  available  to  those  parts  of  my 
ministry  that  interface  directly  with  the  auto 
industry,  we  have  put  together  this  energy 
project  branch.  It  will  be  operating  over  a 
wider  area  as  well,  but  one  of  its  chief  inter- 
faces will  be  with  the  auto  industry. 

I  should  also  say  to  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position that  the  auto  parts  technical  centre 
which,  as  we  aimounced  yesterday,  we  are 
setting  up  at  the  Ontario  Research  Founda- 
tion, has  also  very  great  potential  for  work 
in  that  area.  It  is  a  centre  which  is  specifically 
there  for  the  auto  industry  and  to  help  the 
small  Canadian  auto  parts  firms  stay  abreast  of 
that  technology  in  order  to  ensure  they  have 
access  to  the  kinds  of  research  and  develop- 
ment facilities  that  they  simply  don't  have 
in  their  own  operations. 

This  technical  centre  will,  in  fact,  do  more 
than  just  respond  to  requests  from  the  auto 
industry.  It  will  be  trying  to  define  what  kinds 
of  new  products  and'  processes  are  being 
demanded  by  the  North  American  and  foreign 
automobile  industries,  and  trying  to  find 
unique  ways  in  which  our  Canadian  auto 
parts  firms  can  use  our  strengths  in  Canada- 
aluminum,  plastics  and  steel— to  meet  those 
particular  demands  out  there. 

Quite  frankly,  I  think  the  auto  parts  tech- 
nical centre  will  be  a  very  major  step  in  the 
kinds  of  directions  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion is  referring  to  and  his  concern  is  quite 
properly  placed. 

SUDBURY  TEACHERS'  STRIKE 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources (Mr.  Auld)  has  just  left  us  so  I  will 
ask  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Could  the  minister  tell  us  what  steps  will 
now  be  undertaken  to  try  to  do  the  virtually 
impossible,  which  is,  make  up  for  the  time 
that  has  been  missed  by  the  Sudbury 
students?  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  non- 
semestered  students  have  now  lost  29  per 
cent  of  their  instructional  days,  and  have 
about  18  per  cent  of  their  year  remaining, 
and  the  semestered  students  have  lost  58  per 
cent  of  their  instructional  days,  and  have  35 
per  cent  remaining,  what  measures  will  the 
minister  be  taking  to  help  these  students 
make  up  the  deficiency? 

Will  she  be  contacting  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  so  that  none  of  these  students 
will  be  penalized,  with  respect  to  the  possi- 
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bility  of  their  applications  not  being  con- 
sidered because  of  cutoff  dates  and  so  on  at 
these  various  institutions? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
HS-1  representatives  within  the  ministry  met 
approximately  10  days  ago  with  board  mem- 
bers and  those  responsible  for  scheduling  and 
curriculum  in  the  Sudbury  area  to  make  an 
assessment  of  the  requirements  of  the 
students  based  upon  the  final  termination  of 
the  dispute.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  and  much  exploration  of  methods 
of  implementing  programs  to  enhance  and 
bring  up  as  close  as  possible  to  the  require- 
ments, the  teaching  hours  that  the  students 
require  in  order  to  attempt  to  gain  their 
credits. 

The  universities  of  this  province  have 
been,  over  the  past  many  years,  of  particular 
assistance  in  those  few  areas  in  which  dis- 
putes have  occurred.  Although  they  have  not 
in  fact  relaxed  their  academic  requirements, 
they  have  been  much  more  flexible  in  terms 
of  the  receipt  of  applications. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  that  they 
don't  intend  to  change  that  policy. 

10:30  a.m. 

As  I'm  sure  the  honourable  member  knows, 
Laurentian  University  in  Sudbury  has  already 
proposed  some  special  arrangements  which  it 
will  provide  in  order  to  ensure  the  very  large 
number  of  first-year  students  it  acquires  from 
the  Sudbury  basin  will  not  suffer  any  detri- 
ment as  a  result  of  this  dispute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  comment  that  it  must 
be  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition's  long  and 
unhappy  experience  in  psychiatry  that  leads 
him  to  be  such  a  pessimist.  Nothing  is  im- 
possible as  long  as  human  beings  try  hard 
enough  to  make  sure  that  it  happens. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  found  psychiatry  a  very 
optimistic  profession  because  I  actually  saw 
changes  and  improvement  in  people.  It  is 
only  in  politics  that  I  have  to  look  at  people 
who  never  improve  and  never  change. 

I  would  ask  the  minister  if  she  can  tell  us 
whether  there  will  be  provision  made  for 
extra  days  of  teaching,  and  whether  she  has 
the  co-opei^ation  of  the  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Teadhers'  Federation  and  the  teachers 
themselves  in  this  regard.  Will  she  explain 
to  us  how  it  is  that  despite  the  attention 
being  paid  to  curriculum  some  of  these 
students  who  have  missed  over  half  their 
year  can  expect  between  now  and  the  end 
of  June  to  make  up  that  deficiency  unless 
there  are  extra  days  added  and  extra  teaching 
provided?  What  has  ^e  been  able  to  adhieve 


on  behalf  df  these  students  in  her  discussions 
with  the  teachers? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
did  not  suggest  all  of  this  could  happen 
before  the  end  of  June.  For  some  students, 
it  may  be  possible  to  ensure  the  required 
number  of  teaching  hours  will  be  provided 
within  the  time  frame  which  occurs  before 
the  end  of  June;  for  others  it  may  not  be 
possible. 

Discussions  with  the  board  and  the 
teachers  would  lead  me  to  believe  there  are 
a  number  of  programs  -which  may  'be  estab- 
lished and  that  there  will  be  some  flexibility 
in  the  provision  df  those  programs  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  specific  needs  of  students 
who  have  summer  jobs  and  various  other 
lands  of  activities. 

It  is  not  one  single  program  whidh  is  going 
to  be  established.  I  am  sure  there  will  'be  a 
number  of  them  and  the  discussions  are  on- 
going at  this  time. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Given  the  report,  or  statement  perhaps  is 
the  proper  word,  released  by  the  Coimcil  of 
Ontario  Universities  approximately  one  month 
ago,  which  indicated  in  pretty  straightforward 
language  that  students  who  had  missed  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  towards  their 
credits  would  be  in  a  precarious  position  with 
respect  to  enrolment  in  limited  enrolment 
courses,  what  provision,  if  any,  has  been,  can 
be  or  will  be  made  for  the  students  from  this 
area  for  enrolment  in  those  kinds  of  courses? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  As  I'm  sure  the 
honourable  member  knows,  most  of  the  major 
limited-enrolment  courses  are  courses  that  do 
not  admit  first-year  students  on  a  first-year 
basis  at  the  university.  Some  of  the  concerns 
that  were  expressed  were  related  to  engineer- 
ing and  to  ardhitecture,  and  that  is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  which  I'm  sure  the  universities 
are  particularly  sensitive. 

We  have  been  attempting  to  arrange  that 
there  will  be  at  least  interim  reports  avail- 
able on  behalf  of  students  involved  in  a  long 
dispute,  in  order  that  the  universities  may 
make  preliminary  assessments,  with  the  as- 
piration that  they  might  consider  the  final 
marks  when  they  are  provided,  at  a  date  later 
tfhan  usual,  for  examining  all  the  applications 
to  si>ecific  courses  within  the  universities. 

AID  TO  CHRYSLER 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Premier  or  for  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism,  whidhever  the 
Premier  prefers.  I  know  where  it  is  going  to 
go,  but  I  want  the  Premier  to  feel  free  to 
interject  at  any  point  he  wants. 
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Within  the  bounds  of  the  secrecy  of  the 
details,  we  simply  have  to  have  more  in- 
formation here  albout  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion negotiations.  My  questions,  therefore, 
are:  What  are  the  matters  that  are  coming 
back  to  this  government,  as  one  of  tfhe  prin- 
cipals, for  reconsideration  or  discussion  or 
report?  Why  has  there  been— and  I  choose 
my  words  very  carefully— a  breakdown,  if  not 
a  breakofF,  in  the  negotiations  among  the 
principals  with  respect  to  this  matter,  since 
the  May  1  deadline  was  not  met?  Are  the 
Premier  and  the  minister  and  his  colleagues 
prepared  to  hang  tough  on  the  job-guarantee 
operation,  or  is  that  one  of  the  matters  that 
are  back  for  negotiation  and  discussion? 

What,  for  example,  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  original  number  of  dollars,  the 
$500-million  guarantee,  and  the  $171  million 
additional  to  the  $200  million  now  being 
talked  about  in  so  far  as  the  inclusion  or 
exclusion  of  the  engine  plant  and  the  invest- 
ment and  retooling  of  that  operation  are 
concerned?  Out  of  that,  what  we  need  is  the 
fullest  possible  available  information  on  the 
present  state  of  the  negotiations,  what  the 
problems  are,  why  there  are  contradictions 
between  this  minister  and  the  federal  min- 
ister, and  where  we  now  stand  and  what 
course  we  can  expect  the  negotiations  to  take. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  try 
to  take  those  matters  in  order,  except  that  I 
will  begin  with  the  last  one  and  then  go  to 
the  first. 

The  last  part  of  the  question  refers  to  the 
contradictions  between  the  federal  minister 
and  me.  As  I  have  read  what  he  has  been 
saying,  I  don't  think  there  have  been  any 
contradictions  at  all.  I  don't  suggest  our  bar- 
gaining positions  are  exactly  the  same  at  any 
given  time,  but  in  essence  they  aren't  that 
much  diflFerent  that  there  are  fundamental 
contradictions. 

With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  question 
—what  matters  are  coming  back  for  negotia- 
tion—may I  say  no  matters  are  coming  back 
in  any  sense.  What  has  been  there,  as  the  be- 
ginning point  of  our  interest  in  the  discus- 
sions, was  jobs.  I  think  we  made  this  clear 
when  I  spoke  in  this  House  last  December 
18  or  19.  At  that  time  I  indicated  our  in- 
terest was  not  in  helping  this  particular  com- 
pany per  se  but  in  getting  jobs  for  the  Wind- 
sor area  and  in  the  auto  industry.  That's  the 
reason  we  were  at  the  table,  and  the  only 
reason  we  were  at  the  table. 

Unless  we  go  away  from  the  table  with 
what  we  went  there  to  get— secure  jobs  for 
Windsor— there  is  little  point  in  our  spending 
a  lot  of  time  on  the  numbers  and  costs  and 


the  prerequisites  we  would  put  in  place. 
Those  matters  have  been  on  the  table  the 
whole  time.  They  have  not  been  withdrawn. 
At  this  stage  of  the  negotiations,  I  beheve  it 
is  becoming  a  challenge  for  the  other  partners 
to  the  negotiations,  which,  inter  alia,  include 
the  American  states  that  have  participated, 
to  meet  our  requirements  for  job  guarantees 
for  Canada.  That  is  the  main  issue  that  is 
still  being  discussed. 

I  also  want  to  clarify  that  it  does  not  mean 
there  are  not  other  issues  still  outstanding. 
There  is,  as  in  any  set  of  negotiations,  a 
whole  host  of  other  issues  that  need  some 
fine  tuning.  But  in  terms  of  being  in  a  posi- 
tion to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  those 
other  issues,  I  have  made  it  fairly  clear  that 
there  is  little  point  in  si)ending  a  lot  of  time 
on  those  until  we  know  we're  going  to  have 
a  deal.  We  won't  know  we  have  a  deal  until 
we  know  we  have  firm  and  secure  job  guaran- 
tees for  the  Canadian  auto  workers. 

The  member  suggested  there  has  been  a 
breakdown  or  breakoflF  of  talks.  With  respect, 
that  is  really  not  a  fair  way  to  describe  what 
has  happened  at  the  present  time.  As  in  any 
set  of  negotiations,  unless  you  have  the  prin- 
cipals themselves  sitting  at  the  table,  at  some 
stage  those  who  are  in  the  discussion  are 
going  to  have  to  go  back  to  the  policymakers 
involved  to  get  some  policy  direction.  That 
is  simply  what  has  happened. 
10:40  a.m. 

In  terms  of  how  sincere  everyone  is  and 
how  hard  everyone  is  trying,  I  should  say  the 
people  we  had  negotiating  were  there,  while 
they  negotiated,  for  16  or  17  hours  out  of  24. 
They  broke  off  for  some  hours  of  sleep  and 
then  went  back  and  concluded  the  negotia- 
tions by  3:30  yesterday  afternoon.  They  con- 
cluded, not  breaking  ofiF  and  not  at  a  stale- 
mate, by  simply  saying,  "Here  are  some 
variables.  We  had  better  go  back  and  see 
whether  the  governments  of  Ontario  and 
Canada  are  satisfied  on  the  job-guarantee 
aspect  and,  on  the  other  hand,  see  if  Chrysler 
Corporation,  which  is  being  asked  to  give 
the  job  guarantees,  is  able  to  meet  these  job- 
guarantee  requirements."  That  is  pretty  well 
where  we  are  at  the  present  time. 

Finally,  the  member  asked  questions  with 
regard  to  the  inclusion  of  the  engine  plant. 
The  member  will  be  familiar,  I  know,  with 
detailed  and  complex  negotiations.  There  is 
a  point  at  which  opening  discussions  are  held 
and  people  try  to  lay  out  the  general 
parameters  of  where  they  are.  In  a  very 
general  sense,  I  would  say  the  engine  plant 
was  at  that  time— and  I  am  talking  about  last 
fall— something  that  Chrysler  didn't  certainly 
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foresee,  but  could  foresee  as  part  of  its  future 
if  it  was  able  to  call  down  the  $1.5  billion 
from  the  American  federal  government. 

As  circumstances  changed  for  Chrysler,  as 
they  lost  substantially  more  money  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1980  than  they  had  projected, 
and  as  they  increased  their  projected  losses 
for  1980  quite  dramatically  as  a  result,  ob- 
viously the  structure  of  the  company  they 
then  envisaged  was  quite  different  from  the 
structure  they  envisaged  at  the  start.  That 
was  quite  apart  from  the  numbers  of  dollars 
the  Canadian  and  Ontario  governments  were 
willing  to  put  on  the  table.  It  simply  meant 
they  were  looking  at  a  company  that  was  a 
couple  of  hundred  million  dollars  poorer 
than  it  was  when  it  began  setting  out  a 
game  plan,  which  included  the  engine  plant, 
in  the  middle  of  last  year.  Therefore,  they 
had  to  look  at  their  operations  anew. 

One  of  the  things  they  dtecided  to  do  in 
order  to  recoup  those  and  other  losses,  in 
part,  was  to  stop  and  cancel  their  plans  to 
make  a  $200  million  or  $300  million  expen- 
diture on  the  retooling  of  plant  to  turn  out 
engines  which  they  were  unable  to  use  until 
1983.  Therefore,  they  decided  it  would  be  in 
their  best  interests  to  stick  to  that  revised 
plan,  simply  dtecide  to  buy  the  engines 
somewhere,  if  they  were  in  business  in  1983 
and,  in  essence,  that  would  keep  them  in 
the  same  position  in  which  they  started,  i.e., 
having  found  a  way  to  oflFset  their  projected 
deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  It  was  about  a  seven- 
part  or  eight-part  question  that  required  a 
very  detailed  answer.  I  think  what  you  are 
getting  into  now  are  things  you  said  earlier 
this  week,  so  it  is  really  a  reiteration  of  a 
former  position  or  a  former  statement. 

Mr.   Renwick:    Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  all  fairness,  it  was  about 
a  seven-part  original.  We  have  to  share  the 
time.  We  have  used  about  28  minutes  of  the 
question  period  and  we  are  just  on  the  third 
question.  There  was  ample  opportunity  for 
members  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  to 
get  in  on  supplementaries  to  the  question 
posed  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  In 
equal  sharing  of  time,  I  will  recognize  the 
member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  nothing  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  privilege  then. 
Mr.  Speaker.  What  is  the  member's  point 
of  privilege? 


Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  just 
chastised  members  of  this  party  and  the 
leadoff  questioner  for  this  party  for  taking 
too  much  time  with  his  lead  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  I  did  not,  not  at  all. 
Will  the  honourable  member  take  his  seat? 
I  was  just  appealing  to  the  members  of  the 
House  for  some  semblance  of  fairness  and 
equal  sharing  of  the  time.  I  have  not  chas- 
tised anybody. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  this 
is  a  diflBcult  question  to  answer.  Based  on 
the  premise  that  75  per  cent  of  the  American 
people  are  opposed  to  this  kind  of  subsidiza- 
tion but  the  time  and  place  change  things 
now,  and  based  on  the  premise  that  it  is 
ridiculous  for  government  to  tax  winners  to 
subsidize  losers— and  I  think  the  question  by 
the  member  for  Riverdale  was  very  impor- 
tant at  this  point— can  the  minister  tell  us 
that  if  we  do  go  through  with  these  guar- 
antee loans,  both  federally  and  provincially, 
and  tax  concessions,  is  the  government  going 
to  have  a  management  shake-up  which,  I 
understand,  is  very  badly  needed?  Will  there 
be  periodic  reviews?  Are  these  things  a  part 
of  the  discussions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
terms  of  the  activities  of  the  Chrysler  Loan 
Guarantee  Board  in  monitoring  the  future 
management  of  Chrysler  in  that  narrow  area, 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  ex- 
pertise the  board  has  and  has  bought.  They 
spent  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  if  not 
$1  million  by  now,  in  buying  expertise  from 
private-sector  consultants  to  advise  them  on 
how  best  to  structure  the  managerial  side  of 
the  business. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  views  of  the 
Chrysler  Loan  Guarantee  Board  on  where 
various  investments  should  be  placed  across 
the  world,  but  in  terms  of  their  assessment 
of  the  management  structure  of  the  company, 
I  have  the  highest  confidence  in  the  decisions 
of  the  board  and  their  advisers. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary  question:  I  sx)ecifically  talked 
about  breakdown,  not  breakoflF  of  negoti- 
ations. I  take  it  from  the  minister's  reply  to 
my  question  that  the  reason  matters  have 
now  been  referred  back  is  the  key  issue  of 
jobs.  My  question  is,  either  to  the  minister  or 
to  the  Premier,  is  the  government  of  Ontario, 
as  one  of  the  principals,  prepared  to  hang 
tough  on— I  use  a  round  figure  without  know- 
ing any  of  the  details— the  15,000  jo^bs  at 
stake? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  with  full  confidence  in  my  answer  that 
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on©  of  the  reasons  the  negotiations  were  not 
concluded  earlier  this  week  is  because  this 
government  has  been  very  firm  on  the  ques- 
tion of  job  guarantees. 

Mr.  Mai>cini:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  supple- 
mentary question  to  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  is,  could  he  inform  the  House 
in  round  figures,  so  that  the  people  in  Wind- 
sor may  know  what  type  of  employment 
future  they  have  and  the  city  of  Windsor 
may  know  what  type  of  investment  future  it 
has,  what  the  Ontario  government  is  con- 
sidering lending  Chrysler  in  return  for  how 
many  jdhs  and  how  many  dollars  in  invest- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
figures  that  have  been  speculated  on  in  the 
press,  while  not  dead  on,  are  in  the  general 
area  in  which  we  ore  carrying  on  negotiations 
—a  general  outline  of  where  we  are.  In  terms 
of  what  lands  of  jobs  we  are  looking  at,  if 
Chr>'sler  Corporation  continues  with  or  with- 
out our  support,  the  auto  pact  will  ensure 
theie  will  be  several  thousand  jobs  in  Wind- 
sor. That  is  on  the  down  side,  w^ithout  our 
support. 

On  the  up  side,  this  government  and  the 
federal  government  are  looking  at  the  his- 
torical optimal  level  of  employment  in  Wind- 
sor in  Chrysler,  Which  is  about  15,000.  We 
would  be  looking  at  only  incremental  gains 
from  the  auto-pact  figure  up  to  15,000  if  we 
did  not  look  at  historical  levels.  I  am  sorry 
for  approaching  it  that  way  but  I  have  to,  in 
view  of  the  negotiations.  SuflBce  to  say,  if 
we  end  up  with  many  fewer  jobs  than  there 
were  in  the  auto  industry  we  started  with  in 
Windsor,  there  is  no  point  in  us  being  at  the 
table.  We  are  looking  at  historical,  if  not 
better,  levels. 

INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Premier.  In  view  of  the  statement 
by  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  in  his 
budget  that  a  paper  would  be  tabled  about 
interest  rates,  will  the  Premier  advise  the 
House  when  the  paper  will  be  tabled  in  the 
assembly,  and  what  will  then  be  the  process? 
Will  it  be  accompanied  by  goverrmient  pro- 
posals with  respect  to  the  interest  question  as 
it  affects  the  three  areas  of  small  business, 
home  owners  and  the  farm  industry?  Will 
there  be  a  discussion  and  a  debate  in  the 
assembly?  What  is  the  process  by  which  we 
will  come  to  grips  with  the  urgent  needs  of 
those  three  sectors  for  interest-payment  aid 
and  assistance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
really  answer  the  second  part  of  the  question. 


I  think  it  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  what 
the  paper  itself  produces.  What  might  be 
done  in  terms  of  the  mortgage  situation,  as  I 
am  sure  the  member  for  Riverdale  appreciates, 
is  probably  far  more  complex  than  what  might 
be  d'one  in  terms  of  the  farm  community.  I  am 
not  as  familiar  with  what  might  develop  with 
respect  to  small  business,  but  the  anticipation 
of  the  government  is  to  have  this  study  paper, 
or  whatever  term  one  way  wish  to  use,  avail- 
able by  approximately  the  middle  of  this 
month. 
10:50  a.m. 

I  should  also  add-I  think  the  Treasurer 
made  it  clear,  as  did  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  (Mr.  Henderson)— that  because 
of  the  concerns  of  the  farming  community  and 
the  complexity  of  that,  we  have  not  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  the  government 
moving  in  that  area  prior  to  whenever  the 
paper  may  be  produced,  but  we  are  trying 
to  look  at  roughly  the  middle  of  the  month. 

I  might  say  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  in  direct 
reply  to  the  supplementary  question  of  the 
Leader  of  th?  Opposition  with  respect  to 
family  life,  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  extend 
on  this  Friday  morning  congratulations  to  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Auld)  who 
tomorrow  will  be  celebrating,  along  with  his 
wife,  their  34th  wedding  anniversary,  which 
in  this  day  and  age  may  be  relatively  unique. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Premier.  This  year,  I  won  t  forget. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
supplementary:  Since  the  budget  did  contain 
ingredients  that  were  of  assistance  to  the  small 
business  communities,  and  since  the  budget 
did  contain  a  specific  commitment  reaffirmed 
by  the  Premier  this  morning  that  there  will  be 
assistance  to  the  farming  communities,  is  the 
Premier  at  this  time  prepared  to  make  the 
commitment  that  there  will  be  assistance 
made  available  to  home  owners  faced  with 
hardship  in  connection  with  mortgage  interest 
payments  and  renewals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
government  has  made  it  clear  that  for  those 
cases  of  real  need  we  are  anxious  to  find 
some  solution.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that 
the  Minister  of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett)  from 
this  province  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  initia- 
tive. In  fairness  to  the  federal  minister,  Mr. 
Cosgrove,  as  one  reads  his  statements  on  the 
policy  the  federal  government  has  adopted— 
I  get  these  programs  mixed  up,  but  it  is  the 
Assisted  Home  Ownership  Program-I  think 
there  is  some  evidence  from  the  nation's 
capital  that  they  too  are  looking  to  find'  solu- 
tions that  meet  real  problems  in  an  equitable 
fashion. 
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The  member  for  RiverdaJe  is  very  familiar 
with  the  mortgage  business,  the  complexities 
and  the  difference  between  the  institutional 
lenders  and  the  private  lenders,  and  the  great 
diflBculty  in  sorting  out  something  that  is 
equitable  for  both  the  mortgagee  and  the 
mortgagor.  I  know  he  doesn  t  have  quite  the 
same  sympathy  for  the  mortgagor  perhaps, 
but  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  other- 
wise the  availability  of  mortgage  funding 
which  is  also  essential  to  the  process  becomes 
just  a  little  more  questionable. 

I  make  it  quite  clear  that  we  will  have 
this  documentation.  I  know  the  member  for 
Riverdale  was  trying  to  put  words  in  my 
mouth,  just  slightly,  as  is  his  very  subtle 
custom  of  doing  on  occasion.  What  I  did  say, 
and  I  made  it  clear,  was  that  we  will  have 
this  paper  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  The 
fact  that  we  will  have  it  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  this  government  moving 
with  respect  to  the  agricultural  industry.  I 
think  that  is  what  I  said. 

SUPERMARKET  PRICING  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  concerning  the  uni- 
versal product  code.  The  minister  is  aware 
that  it  has  been  well  over  three  years  since 
I  first  introduced  legislation,  hoping  that  the 
government  would  copy  it  and  introduce  its 
own,  that  would  require  that  every  product 
having  the  universal  product  code  marked  on 
it  also  to  have  the  individual  purchase  price. 
Would  the  minister  care  at  this  time  to  in- 
form the  House  as  to  whether  he  is  going  to 
introduce  legislation  along  that  line  in  the 
immediate  futinre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  members  will 
recall  that  in  December  I  annouced  several 
steps  were  being  taken  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  universal  product  code,  to 
electronic  scanning  at  checkout  counters  in 
supermarkets,  and  to  the  question  of  the  price 
stickers  being  on  or  oflF.  At  that  time  I  made 
it  very  plain  that  the  government  would  not 
decide  the  issue,  and  the  industry  would  not 
decide  the  issue,  but  that  the  consumers 
would  decide  the  issue.  To  ensure  the  fullest 
participation  of  consumers,  the  ministry  un- 
dertook a  survey  of  people  who  were  actually 
shopping  in  stores,  particularly  in  Ottawa 
and  London,  that  were  using  scanning  with- 
out the  prices.  In  addition,  surveys  were 
being  conducted  by  the  industry.  Further, 
two  surveys  were  conducted  by  the  Con- 
sumers' Association  of  Canada  (Ontario). 

Almost  all  the  data  have  been  assembled, 
including  the  government's  part.  As  soon  as 


those  data  are  compiled,  I  will  be  tabling 
the  results  in  the  House  and  taking  the 
appropriate  steps  to  ensure  the  will  of  the 
consumers  in  regard  to  this  technological  im- 
provement and  how  it  will  be  used  will  be 
applicable. 

Part  of  the  government's  position  on  this, 
regardless  of  the  in-depth  survey  results,  is 
the  fact  that  the  honourable  member's 
original  private  member's  bill  received  second 
reading  in  the  House.  That  obviously  carries 
a  considerable  amount  of  weight.  I  would 
hope  the  data  would  be  available  very  soon. 
I  am  waiting  for  one  more  piece,  and  at  that 
point  it  will  all  be  tabled.  The  government 
policy,  reflecting  the  vdll  of  the  consumers, 
will  come  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  am  sure  the  minister  is 
aware  that  more  and  more  retail  outlets  are 
going  into  the  automatic  cash  register  system. 
Does  the  minister  not  think  it  is  quite  tirgent 
that  some  action  be  taken  very  shortly  con- 
cerning this  important  item? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Any  individual  supermar- 
ket or  supermarket  chain  that  has  gone  into 
this  in  the  past  six  months  has  been  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  their 
investment  or  their  policy,  they  were  going 
to  be  subject  to  government  policy  and  the 
will  of  the  consumers  in  this  province.  The 
one  chain  that  did  introduce  it  has  very 
specifically  labelled  it  a  pilot  project.  They 
are  not  expanding.  Anybody  who  is  expand- 
ing is  fully  aware  of  tlie  risks  involved. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  minister 
tell  us  whether  his  survey  or,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, any  of  the  other  surveys  being  done 
with  regard  to  the  UPC,  are  doing  a  survey 
of  the  comparative  price  consciousness  of 
consumers  as  between  a  conventional  store 
•and  a  store  that  is  using  the  scanner  and 
has  abolished  the  individual  price  tags?  This 
was  done  in  a.  comprehensive  manner  in  the 
United  States.  Does  he  know  whether  there 
is  a  loss  of  price  consciousness  in  these  new 
types  of  stores? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  survey 
by  the  government  is  very  specific  on  two 
grounds.  We  had  to  go  to  great  lengths  to 
find  people  who  were  actually  shopping  in 
stores  without  the  prices  and  what  their  very 
detailed  feelings  were.  In  addition,  we  had 
to  go  to  people  who  were  not  using  it  but 
had  heard  about  it  to  find  what  their  feel- 
ings were.  That  is  a  very  comprehensive 
point. 

The  question  of  price  consciousness,  if  I 
imderstand  what  the  member  means,  is 
paramount   in   the  whole   issue.    The  whole 
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issue  is  not  whether  one  goes  through  the 
checkout  lines  faster  or  not.  It  isn't  whether 
the  checkout  counter  aborts  from  time  to 
time.  The  question  is— and  I  say  this  in  the 
broad  way;  it  is  broken  down  in  much  more 
detail  than  that— ;how  comfortable  as  a  pur- 
chaser does  one  feel  with  that  system.  I 
think  that  is  all-embracing  in  terms  of  price 
consciousness. 
11  a.m. 

INCO  EMISSIONS 

Mr.  Cerma:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment  (Mr, 
Parrott),  I  will  address  my  question  to  the 
Premier.  Is  he  aware  that  at  a  press  con- 
ference yesterday  his  Minister  of  the  Envi- 
ronment said  that  the  appropriate  amount 
of  study  has  not  been  done  to  determine 
how  much  Inco  Limited  can  cut  back  on  its 
pollution  levels?  He  also  defended  the  Inco 
line  that  the  1,900- ton  limit  on  emissions 
would  limit  Inco's  investment  opportunities, 
its  ability  to  expand  and  so  on.  Yet  he  ad^ 
mitted  he  had  not  seen  the  federal  studies 
to  which  we  referred  in  the  House  which 
say  the  technology  is  available  for  Inco  to 
cut  that  to  1,000  tons  a  diay  and  Inco  can 
afford  it. 

If  the  minister  has  not  seen  the  studies 
and  has  not  done  his  own  study  on  Inco's 
ability  to  afford  further  pollution  reductions, 
is  he  just  once  again  taking  the  old  Inco  line? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Spe^er,  I  would 
have  to  make  this  observation.  I  think  it  was 
demonstrated  very  clearly  yesterday  that  the 
government  is  not  accepting  Inco's  ixnnt  of 
view.  If  the  government  had  accepted  Inco's 
point  of  view,  the  figures  would  have  been 
substantially  different. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  Want  to  read  from 
comments  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition's 
friend.  "I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  House 
that  my  Ontario  colleague  has  today  an- 
nounced a  new  order  on  Inco.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Parrott  on  the  step  he  has 
taken.  I  know  it  wasn't  an  easy  decision  to 
make.  I  believe  it  is  an  important  and 
courageous  one.  The  decision,  which  I  salute 
and  support,  results  from  close  co-operation 
between  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments. A  sharing  of  detailed  information 
strengthened  Canada's  case  and  encouraged 
the  United  States  in  their  attempts  to  develop 
control  policies."  I  just  hope  brother  Roberts 
can  produce  as  much  in  the  United  States 
as  we  produce  by  way  of  environmental  con- 
trols here.  I  have  to  guess  that  he  may  not. 
That's  what  he  said. 


The  Minister  of  tlie  Environment  for  the 
government  of  Canada  was  in  Washington. 
He  made  certain  comments. 

Mr.  Laughren:  John  Roberts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  John  Roberts. 

Mr.    Foulds:    You  hadn't  mentioned   that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  thought  I  would 
tell  the  honourable  members. 

I  think  it  is  also  fair  to  state,  and  one 
cannot  ignore  this,  that  there  is  still  some 
doubt  about  the  technology  that  may  or  may 
not  be  available.  I  cannot  comment  in  as 
much  detail  as  the  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment can  but,  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  a 
possibility  and  they  feel  encouraged  that  the 
pyrite  separator,  or  whatever  term  is  used,  is 
technically  possible.  There  will  be  some  time 
getting  it  in  place. 

Mr.  Germa:    It's  only  $50  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
money.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  tihe  tech- 
nology will  work,  and  I  think  it  is  a  logical 
next  step.  This  is  to  be  completed,  as  I  recall 
—I  was  not  here  for  the  statement— ^by  the 
end  of  December  1982.  The  ministry  has 
also  ordered  Inco  to  move  ahead  with  the 
next  phase.  If  there  is  technology  available,  if 
it  can  reduce  further— and  that  is  the  belief 
of  the  ministry- then  it  is  the  obligation  of 
Inco  to  do  so. 

The  minister's  order  yesterday  Was  tough. 
It  was  also  realistic.  The  memlber  nods  or 
shakes  his  head.  I  have  to  tell  him  tihat,  in 
terms  of  the  financial  capacity  of  Inco,  over 
the  next  two  years  they  will  be  operating  W 
15  per  cent  or  more  below  tiieir  present  rated 
capacity  which,  in  terms  of  the  world  market- 
place, causes  a  potential  problem. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Premier  doesn't  have  to 
respond  to  a  nod  of  the  head- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  Premier  completed 
his  response  to  the  original  question?  I  think 
it  was  quite  adequate.  Does  the  member  for 
Sudbury  have  a  brief  supplementary? 

Mr.  Germa:  I  have  a  short  supplementary. 
On  the  question  of  affordability  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  Premier  and  I  both  know  that 
Inco  is  heading  for  a  $350^million  year  this 
year.  How  can  he  continue  to  defend  Inco's 
poverty  line,  knowing  figures  like  that  are 
coming  through? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  defending  Inco's 
poverty  line.  I  do  not  know  where  a  poverty 
line  exists  when  one  takes  into  account  return 
on  investment.  I  know  the  member  for  Sud- 
bmry  is  very  familiar  with  this  and  he  will 
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say  to  this  House  that  Inco  is  probably  earn- 
ing 10  or  12  per  cent  on  investment.  Even 
some  of  his  colleagues,  v^ho  on  occasion  may 
make  an  investment,  would  feel  in  this  day 
and  age  that  is  not  unreasonable.  The  fact  is 
that  Inco  is  earning  far  less  on  investment 
than  that  figure.  The  member  knows  that. 
Others  may  not  know  it,  but  I  am  sure  he 
does. 

I  also  would  point  out  to  the  member  for 
Sudbury  that  I  did  not  hear  him  urging  us 
to  assist  Inco  when  their  earnings  were  sub- 
stantially below  what  they  may  be  today.  I 
do  not  recall  the  member  taking  up  a  collec- 
tion or  wanting  Lottario  to  assist.  I  never 
hear  that  when  the  corporate  community  is 
suffering  losses.  No  one  in  this  House  will 
say,  "Can  we  help  them  in  any  fashion?"  ex- 
cept maybe  in  the  case  of  Chrysler. 

It  is  not  just  a  question  of  money;  it  is  a 
question  of  whether  the  technology  is  there 
to  do  it.  In  my  understanding,  Inco  itself  is 
optimistic  about  the  ability  of  this  converter 
to  reduce  the  emissions  in  the  process  by 
roughly  25  per  cent.  They  plan  to  have  this 
in  place  by  December  1982.  It  is  a  very  en- 
couraging step  forward.  I  am  not  competent 
to  guarantee  that  technology  will  work.  They 
think  it  will  work.  The  Ministry  of  the  En- 
vironment thinks  it  will  work.  That  is  why 
the  order  is  where  it  is,  and  it  is  a  very  major 
reduction.  In  case  the  minister  did  not  men- 
tion it,  I  will  point  out  that  Inco  is  a  very 
high-profile  emitter  of  sulphur  dioxide,  and 
not  just  because  of  the  stack. 

I  read  some  of  the  testimony  given  by  the 
head  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
in  the  United  States,  the  same  gentleman  the 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  (Mr.  Kerrio)  is  re- 
citing to  us,  when  he  was  before  a  Congres- 
sional committee.  He  said  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  he  supported  the  program 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  shift 
to  coal.  Does  my  friend  know  what  that  pro- 
gram means?  It  means  an  increase  of  300,000 
tons  in  sulphur  dioxide  and  an  increase  of 
200-000  tons  of  nitrous  oxide.  We  all  know 
in  this  House  the  main  source  of  acid  rain  or 
sulphur  in  the  atmosphere  is  south  of  the 
border  in  percentages  far  in  excess  of  what 
is  happening  here.  Here  is  the  head  of  the 
EPA  in  the  United  States  saying  to  the 
Congress  of  that  nation,  "We  should  approve 
this  program  which  vdll  substantially  increase 
emissions." 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  honourable 
member  that  we  are  doing  our  part  here.  A 
very  significant  step  was  taken  yesterday. 
What  concerns  me  as  a  resident  here  is  that 
our    neighbours    to    the    south   may   not   be 


influenced.  The  bulk  of  the  problem  is  still 
there,  and  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  move- 
ment on  their  part  to  reduce  their  share  of 
the  problem. 

AUTO  INSURANCE 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations.  Is  the  minister  aware 
of  any  problem  existing  imder  the  compulsory 
insurance  program  whereby  a  person  pur- 
chasing a  new  or  used  vehicle,  whose  insur- 
ance agent  does  not  carry  on  business  in  the 
owner's  municipality,  does  not  have  in  his 
possession  the  proper  insurance  identification 
and  consequently,  on  a  technicality,  could  be 
charged  by  the  police? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  problem.  First  of  all,  when 
people  purchase  new  or  used  vehicles,  they 
can  carry  their  existing  insurance  certificate, 
which  is  valid  for  14  days'  coverage  on  the 
new  vehicle.  Second,  the  law  was  written  so 
that  the  police  do  have  discretion,  just  the 
same  as  they  have  if  people  fail  to  carry  their 
operator's  licence  on  their  person.  They  can 
make  a  notation  of  the  occurrence,  but  the 
occurrence  can  be  cleared  by  presentation  of 
the  document  at  the  police  station. 

In  the  case  of  a  person  transferring  a  policy 
from  one  vehicle  to  another,  the  14-day  auto- 
matic period  would  appear  reasonable.  If 
there  is  some  peculiar  reason,  for  example,  a 
person  has  an  agent  or  a  firm  far  removed, 
there  is  still  the  discretion.  The  important 
thing  is  to  carry  the  existing  pink  slip;  that  is 
sufficient  for  the  police. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  I  think  the  ministry  should 
give  a  directive  to  the  police  from  the  Solici- 
tor General  (Mr.  McMurtry),  because  in  my 
area  the  police  are  not  recognizing  the  14 
days.  People  must  have  the  proper  insurance 
identification  for  a  particular  vehicle.  There  is 
a  lot  of  confusion.  Would  the  minister  check 
into  it,  along  with  the  Solicitor  General,  and 
give  direction  to  the  police? 
11:10  a.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  speak 
to  the  Deputy  Solicitor  General  so  that  these 
concerns  are  reflected  in  the  weekly  com- 
munications that  go  to  all  police  forces  in  the 
province. 

LICENCE  FEES 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  my  constituent  from  Hornby,  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Why  don't  you  phone 
him  or  why  don't  you  visit  him? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  In  the  interests  of  getting 
this  on  the  pubhc  record,  I  will  ask  it  in  the 
House.  What  level  of  gasoline  tax  increase 
does  the  minister  contemplate  if  he  intro- 
duces a  common  licence  plate,  and  how  is  he 
convinced  that  the  best  interests  6f  conserva- 
tion will  be  served? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  the 
honourable  member  might  have  dropped  in 
on  his  way  home  this  afternoon  for  a  quiet 
scotch  and  we  could  have  discussed  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  is  a  quiet  scotch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  A  quiet  scotch  is  one 
without  ice  cubes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  wasn't  part  of  the  question 
either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  what  the  member  is  referring  to.  I 
guess  it  was  the  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Toronto  Star  yesterday  quoting  certain 
comments  I  had  made.  These  comments  were 
made  in  answer  to  many  very  intelligent 
questions  that  were  put  forward  during  the 
question  period  at  the  annual  meeting  of  a 
provincial  Progressive  Conservative  associ- 
ation. 

During  the  forum  on  those  questions,  some 
of  my  constituents  asked  about  alternative 
ways  of  establishing  licence  fees  for  auto- 
mobiles. One  particular  gentleman  had  sug- 
gested a  diflFerent  system,  rather  than  using 
the  number  6f  cylinders  of  cars  as  the  method 
of  establishing  the  different  fees;  that  is,  four 
cylinders,  six  cylinders  and  eight  cylinders.  As 
we  all  know,  there  are  imperfections  in  that 
system,  because  many  small  eight-cylinder 
cars  are  perhaps  more  fuel-eflBcient  than  the 
larger  sixes  and  so  on.  He  suggested  going 
on  cubic  content  of  the  engine  and  having 
more  variation.  I  explained  to  him  that  the 
ministry  had  looked  at  the  possibility  of 
having  one  fee,  for  instance,  for  an  engine  of 
two  litres  or  less,  one  from  two  to  three,  one 
from  three  to  four  and  so  on,  which  would 
have  about  seven  or  eight  different  fee  struc- 
tures and  no  doubt  would  relate  fee  struc- 
tures more  to  the  actual  size  and  eflBciency 
of  the  engine. 

I  also  stated  I  had  a  personal  view  that  a 
fairer  way  of  dealing  with  motor  vehicle  fees 
might  be  to  have  a  standard  registration  fee, 
which  would  be  just  that,  a  registration  fee 
to  cover  the  registration  of  the  vehicle,  but 
then  the  Treasurer  would  not  agree  with  me 
on  that  since  there  would  be  considerable 
lost  revenue.  To  make  up  that  revenue  which, 
in   a   roundabout  way   through   the   consoli- 


dated revenue  fund,  is  used  to  maintain  the 
road  system  of  this  province  that  automobiles 
are  driven  on,  I  felt  the  fairest  way  would  be 
by  an  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax.  In  that 
way  the  overall  cost  to  the  operator  of  a 
motor  vehicle  would  probably  be  more  fairly 
distributed,  because  he  would  be  paying 
more  on  the  usage  of  the  vehicle  and  the 
miles  driven.  The  more  efficient  vehicle 
would  burn  less  gasoline,  so  the  operator 
would  pay  less  tax  than  with  a  vehicle  that 
uses  larger  quantities  of  fuel. 

I  also  explained,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will 
give  me  another  30  seconds— and  the  article 
was  well  reported— that  this  was  my  own 
personal  view  and  not  the  view  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  any  way. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  The  minister  must  be  aware 
that  introducing  a  common  licence  plate 
price  would  appear,  at  least  on  the  surface, 
to  reduce  the  incentive  to  the  conserver  and 
would  provide  a  greater  benefit  to  the  driver 
of  the  larger  automobile  at  licence  plate  time. 

Has  the  minister  given  any  consideration  to 
the  additional  benefit  which  is  apparent  here, 
and  can  he  explain  how  an  increase  in  gaso- 
line tax  will  offset  that  differential? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes  or  no? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  is  impossible  to  answer 
that  with  a  yes  or  no.  First  of  all,  I  would 
have  to  agree  that  a  common  licence  fee,  by 
itself,  would  remove  a  certain  incentive  that 
is  there  now  to  buy  a  smaller  car  and  pay  a 
$40  fee,  rather  than  $80  for  the  largest  car. 
It  would  remove  that  incentive. 

I  would  be  quick  to  point  out  that  that  in 
itself,  in  conjunction  with  an  increased  gaso- 
line tax,  would  raise  the  same  amount  of 
revenue  from  the  motorist  to  the  consohdated 
revenue  fund,  and  the  increased  gasoline  tax 
would  offset  that  and  would  provide  an  even 
greater  incentive  to  drive  a  fuel-efficient  car. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

RESCUE  REPORT 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
North  (Mr.  Cunningham)  raised  what  he 
thought  was  a  point  of  privilege.  He  has 
written  me  two  notes.  He  is  very  incensed 
about  my  inability  to  respond  in  the  way  in 
which  he  thinks  I  should. 

I  thought  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  (Mr.  Snow)  might  have 
wanted  to  respond  to  his  point  of  privilege.  I 
am  being  inundated  by  notes,  Hansards  and 
everything  else  from  that  corner. 

I  want  to  remind  the  honourable  member 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  member. 
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when  he  is  dissatisfied  with  either  the  actions 
or  the  lack  of  action  by  a  minister  or  any 
other  member,  to  take  advantage  of  the  rules, 
by  way  of  asking  a  question,  by  way  of  a  de- 
bate in  the  committee  or  by  way  of  a  late 
show. 

In  a  number  of  ways,  he  can  approach  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Commimica- 
tions  to  seek  redress  for  the  thing  he  feels 
very  strongly  about. 

I  am  here  to  enforce  the  rules.  We  do  not 
have  a  freedom  of  information  act.  All  I  have 
to  do  is  enforce  the  rules  as  I  interpret  them. 
If  you  have  a  grievance  with  a  member, 
please  don't  continue  to  write  me  notes.  Seek 
redress  in  the  normal  fashion.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Speaking  on  the  point, 
if  I  could,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely  drew  to 
your  attention  a  matter  that  I  thought  was 
an  abuse  of  my  privileges  and  other  privileges 
of  the  House. 

If  I  could  have  your  indulgence,  sir,  I  felt 
that  you  might  take  it  upon  yourself,  in  your 
capacity  as  the  Speaker,  to  look  into  the 
matter. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  given  you  two 
occasions  and  two  references  in  Hansard 
where  members  of  the  Legislature  were  told 
that  the  report  in  question  was  going  to  be 
dis-tributed  to  us  as  soon  as  possible.  TTie  latter 
instance  and  the  quote  on  December  13, 
1979,  in  the  Hansard  reference  you  have  was 
that  it  was  at  the  printers  and  the  members 
would  get  it  as  soon  as  it  was  completed. 
That  reference  was  on  December  13,  1979. 
The  report  distributed  to  us  last  night  indi- 
cates the  date  was  July  11,  1979.  If  those  are 
factual  and  the  date  is  correct- 
Mr.  Speaker:  All  this  is  very  interesting, 
and  we  could  talk  about  this  for  the  next 
half  hour.  If  you  have  a  grievance,  it  is  with 
the  honourable  minister.  Why  don't  you  ask 
him  a  question  at  the  appropriate  time? 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  is 
that  we  have  been  misled  very  severely. 
Mr.  Speaker:  No,  no. 
Mr.  Cunningham:  Oh  yes,  we  have. 
Mr.  Speaker:  No,  no.  That's  not  acceptable 
language. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  No.  We  have  been  mis- 
led. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No.  You  haven't  been  misled. 
Mr.  Cunningham:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
point:  If  I  could  say  to  you,  when  the  minister 
tells  US- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Are  you  going  to  withdraw 
the  allegation  that  the  minister  misled  the 
House? 


Mr.  Cunningham:  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  you  should  reconsider. 
I  know  you  have  very  strong  feelings  about 
this  issue,  but  don't  let  them  carry  you  away. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  The  minister  said  on 
December  13  it  was  at  the  printers,  and  it 
had  already  been  printed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Please  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  I  can't  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Then  I  will  have  to  ask  you 
to  leave.  I'll  have  to  name  the  honourable 
member. 

Ilnterjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  you  care  to  with- 
draw it? 

Mr.  Cunningham:  No,  I'm  not  going  to 
withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wiH  have  to  name  the 
honourable  member.  Please  leave  the 
chamber. 

Mr.  Cunningham  left  the  chamber. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Was  this  a  point  of  order 
or  privilege  before  I  arrived  at  the  House? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No.  The  honourable  member 
felt  very  strongly  about  it,  and  I  was  simply 
asking,  why  didn't  he  put  a  question  to  you? 

11:20  a.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have 
the  privilege  to  respond  to  the  point  of 
ordter? 

'First,  may  I  say  I  regret  1  was  not  here 
sharp  at  10  o'clock.  I  was  tied  up  in  a 
meeting.  As  I  recall  the  situation— and  I 
think  I  can  add  enough  together  to  guess 
what  went  on  here  this  morning— there  was 
an  interministerial  committee  of  a  number 
of  ministries  of  the  government  wonking  on 
this  report.  It  so  happened  that  a  member 
of  my  staff  was  chairman  of  that  committee. 
A  report  was  completed.  The  report  went  to 
the  Solicitor  General  of  Ontario,  as  the 
Solicitor  General  was  delegated  to  be  the 
lead  minister  in  this  report. 

The  report  was  completed.  I  haven't  got 
the  answer  for  the  date  of  July  11,  other 
than  that  it  was  the  day  before  my  birthday. 
What  I  believe  happened  is  that  the  report 
in  draft  form  was  completed  and  dated  that 
date. 

I  was  told,  when  the  question  was  asked 
me  last  December,  that  the  report  was  at 
the  printers  and  that  it  had  not  been  re- 
ceived. The  report  went  to  the  Solicitor 
General,  not  to  me,  and  I  had  no  access  to 
the  report  and  did  not  receive  a  copy  myself 
until  I  received  two  copies  yesterday  after- 
noon, which  I  gave  to  the  two  critics. 
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Mr.  Philip:  On  the  same  point  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out,  with  respect  to  the  member  for  Went- 
worth  North,  that  he  did  not  have  the  same 
opportimity  that  other  members  have  to 
respond  to  the  minister  for  an  unsatisfactory 
answer,  because  the  questions  were  directed 
to  the  minister  by  me  on  December  5  and 
December  13. 

It  was  on  those  occasions  that  the  minis- 
ter indicated  to  the  House  that  the  report 
was  at  the  printers.  When  we  obtained  the 
report  last  night,  the  member  for  Wentworth 
North  correctly  pointed  out  that  it  was 
dated  July  11,  1979,  and  he  asked  why  the 
minister  had  withheld  it  at  that  time. 

U  just  want  to  point  that  out  to  the 
Speaker.  I  realize  that  the  Speaker  has  made 
his  ruling  and  had  the  member  withdraw 
from  the  House.  But  I  think  this  will  at 
least  shed  some  light  on  the  matter  and  per- 
haps make  the  actions  of  the  member  for 
Wentworth  North  seem  less  objectionaible  to 
the  Speaker. 

MOTION 

TIME  LIMITS 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  that  on  Friday, 
May  9,  the  time  for  question  i)eriod  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  speakers  on  the  order 
of  the  day  be  limited  to  45  minutes,  and 
the  question  be  put  before  1  p.m. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

CAN-CON  ENTERPRISES  AND 
EXPLORATIONS  LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  Rowe,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor, 
moved  first  reading  of  Bill  Prl3,  An  Act  to 
revive  Can-Con  Enterprises  and  Explorations 
Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

CITY  OF  TORONTO  ACT 

Mr.  Renwick  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
Prl4,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  Toronto. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  table  the  answers  to  questions  130,  131 
and  132  on  the  Notice  Paper.  (See  appendix, 
page  1420.) 


ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

BUDGET  DEBATE 
(continued) 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  this  House 
approves  in  general  the  budgetary  policy  of 
the  government. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  re- 
maining time  I  intend  to  speak  on  the  budget 
debate,  I  want  to  cover  two  or  three  matters. 
The  House  will  recall  I  was  establishing  cer- 
tain considerations  related  to  the  death  of  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Dolly  Gallant,  as  the  re- 
sult of  sniffing  Pam.  Later  on  in  my  remarks 
I  intend  to  complete  the  comments  with 
respect  to  that  matter. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity,  I 
hope  in  an  organized  way  but  likely  in  a 
disorganized  way,  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
matters  arising  out  of  the  budget  which  are 
of  basic  concern  to  the  province  at  the 
present  time. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  over  the  years 
I  have  had  my  own  method  of  plotting  the 
date  for  the  next  election.  I  would  like  to 
share  that  with  the  members.  It  is  a  relatively 
easy  matter  and  can  be  put  in  diagrammatic 
form.  I  will  have  to  put  into  words  what 
could  more  readily  be  conveyed  by  a  graph. 
I  have  it  here,  and  members  are  well  aware 
of  what  a  graph  is  like.  On  one  side  there  is 
the  number  of  dollars,  in  this  instance,  and 
across  the  bottom  are  the  dates,  1971,  1975, 
1977  and  198-question  mark. 

One  can  do  it  by  dates  or  guesswork,  but 
there  is  a  scientific  method  of  determining 
that  election  date.  I  have  so  determined  it. 
Because  I  would  like  to  have  the  benefit  of 
other  members  checking  to  see  whether  my 
date  is  correct,  I  am  not  going  to  disclose  my 
date  to  the  House.  I  am  going  to  introduce 
them  to  the  technique  for  finding  the  election 
date.  It  is  quite  simple. 

Some  people  could  take  the  date  of  the 
last  election  and  relate  it  to  another  matter 
and  say,  "Oh,  the  election  occurred  on  that 
date,  which  was  the  fixed  element,  and  I 
know  this  was  the  result  of  that  election,  or 
a  cause  of  that  election." 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  do  we  predict  the  election 
date? 

Mr,  Renwick:  Let  me  go  on  here  and  ex- 
plain. It  is  very  easy,  because  we  all  know 
the  date  of  the  last  election  and  we  guess 
about  the  date  of  the  next  election.  I  want 
not  only  to  reduce  the  guesswork  to  a  mini- 
mum, but  also  to  eliminate  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  NDP  should  have  voted 
with  us  last  night. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  If  the  members  could  bear 
with  me  on  this,  they  will  notice  that  this  line 
on  the  chart  is  related  to  the  deficit  the  prov- 
ince runs  in  any  given  year  and  what  hap- 
pens to  the  deficit  figures  of  the  province.  In 
1971,  there  was  a  peak  in  the  deficit  spend- 
ing of  the  government,  and  there  was  an  elec- 
tion in  1971.  In  1975,  there  was  an  amazing 
peak  in  the  decit,  and  there  was  an  election 
in  1975. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  does  the  bottom  line  say? 
11:30  a.m. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  know  the  member  is  ex- 
cited to  know  the  result.  There  was  a  sig- 
nificant peak  again  in  the  deficit  in  1977  and, 
of  course,  there  was  an  election  in  1977.  Now 
we  come  to  the  interesting  part,  because  the 
deficit  has  been  declining  and  was  declining 
right  through  until  this  last  budget.  Now,  as 
members  can  see,  the  rise  to  the  next  peak 
has  already  started.  The  projection  of  the 
deficit  for  1981  is  somewhat  higher,  which 
means  the  government  is  spending  a  little 
more  money  because  it  is  an  election  year 
and  they  are  responding  to  the  needs  of  die- 
Mr.  Nixon:  As  long  as  you  are  voting  for 
them,  they  don't  have  much  to  worry  about. 
Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  quite  happy  to  com- 
press this  into  a  single  chart.  Anybody  who 
wants  to  have  it  can  guess  at  what  point  in 
that  rising  line  in  the  graph  towards  the  defi- 
cit, at  what  point  in  that  deficit  we  can  say, 
"There,  it  has  peaked;  that  coincides  with 
the  election  date." 

I  think  it  is  foolproof  and  scientific,  and  I 
think  it  is  beyond  reproach.  It  eliminates  all 
the  guesswork  about  when  the  election  is 
going  to  be.  All  one  has  to  know  is  how  high 
the  peak  will  be.  I  have  my  guess  or  my 
exact  calculation  of  When  that  peak  will  be 
and  when  the  election  will  be.  I  cannot  spot 
it  to  the  day,  but  I  can  spot  it  to  the  month. 
It  has,  perhaps  like  a  Gallup  poll,  a  minor 
margin  of  error,  but  I  guess  I  am  accurate 
nine  out  of  10  times  on  the  week  it  will  be 
held. 

I  have  my  guess,  and  I  ask  any  other  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  to  join  with  me  in  the 
scientific  determination  of  the  date  when  the 
next  provincial  election  will  be  held.  I  think 
we  are  all  interested  in  it. 

I  will  make  one  other  comment  and  that  is 
that  I  think  we  can  be  sure  or  satisfied  that 
the  countdown  has  started.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  obvious,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  am 
sure  of  the  numbers;  I  start  at  25,  but  I  am 
not  sure  just  when  I  am  going  to  reach  zero, 
other  than  by  intersecting  the  countdown  with 
the  rise  in  the  deficit.  It  is  the  intersection  of 


those  two  points,  give  or  take  as  I  say  the 
margin  of  error  allowed  by  the  Gallup  poll, 
that  allows  one  to  pinpoint  exactly  the  date  of 
the  next  provincial  election. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  my  date.  I 
have  filed  it  with  one  of  the  leading  chartered 
accountancy  firms  in  secret  and  in  private  to 
show  how  dfetached  I  am  about  it.  I  am  quite 
happy  to  have  my  method  of  calculation 
checked  by  any  other  members  of  the  assem- 
bly, particularly  those  who  are  politically 
astute.  By  that,  of  course,  I  include  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Liberal  Party.  Perhaps  I  should 
correct  that;  maybe  what  I  am  saying  will  be 
of  immense  help  to  them  because  the  one 
thing,  one  of  the  many  ingredients  that  they 
lack  in  their  political  astuteness,  is  the  sense 
of  timing,  and  perhaps  this  will  help  them 
with  their  timing  problem  as  to  when  the 
date  of  the  next  election  will  be. 

I,  as  usual,  lost  a  particular  piece  of  paper 
that  I  had.  I  am  sure  I  will  find  it  shortly 
after  I  sit  down,  but  there  was  a  very  real 
contradiction  which  appeared  in  the  press 
which  I  have  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  assembly  and,  I  trust,  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie)  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism (Mr.  Grossman)  on  the  other  hand'.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  in  a  government  such 
as  this  for  people  to  recognize  that  the  rela- 
tionships in  industry  must  have  a  correspond- 
ing relationship  between  the  labour  people 
and  those  responsible  for  labour  policy. 

All  of  us  will  recall  the  immense  personal 
dedication  and  attachment  that  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  has  to  global  product 
mandating. 

The  key  example  he  has  used  time  and 
time  again  is  that  of  a  company  that  he 
believes  to  be  a  Canadianized  company,  even 
though  it  is  not  owned  in  Canada,  but  a 
really  fine  corporate  citizen  that  has  honed 
down  the  question  of  local  product  mandating 
in  a  way  which  permits  Canada  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  export  markets,  even  though 
all  we  have  is  a  subsidiary  plant  of  an 
American  corporation  or  a  small  component 
part  of  a  multinational  corporation,  which- 
ever analysis  one  may  choose. 

That  company  that  is  the  star  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
as  he  illustrates  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  global  product  mandating  is  the  West- 
inghouse  Company.  I  believe  it  is  correct 
that  the  president  of  Westinghouse  is  one  of 
the  key  members  of  the  task  force  or  working 
group  that  he  has  set  out  to  develop  for  us 
a  whole  technique  and  process  by  which  we 
can  go  to  global  product  mandating. 
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I  am  going  to  touch  lightly  on  the  next 
part.  I  don't  know  whether  the  matter  is 
under  appeal  as  yet,  but  my  colleague  the 
member  for  Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Mackenzie) 
raised  a  matter  yesterday  about  the  judge- 
ment of  the  Ontario  Lebour  Relations  Board 
and  what  appears  to  be  an  evident  attempt  to 
disperse  the  Canadian  Westinghouse  opera- 
tion. They  are  trying  to  disperse  their  opera- 
tions in  smaller  areas  around  the  province  so 
that  there  will  be  no  union  obstruction  to 
their  plans. 

I  want  anybody  who  is  interested  in  it  to 
take  into  consideration  at  least  the  article 
which  Wilfred  List  wrote  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  on  April  30,  setting  out  this  concern 
of  the  board.  For  those  who  are  really  in- 
terested in  the  corporate  techniques  of  avoid- 
ing union  involvement  with  their  operations 
I  recommend  they  read  the  whole  of  the 
judgement  of  the  board  in  connection  with 
that  matter.  I  can't  take  it  further  because 
the  matter  may  well  be  a  subject  of  appeal. 
But  I  am  saying  only  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion that  the  Minister  of  Labour  of  this  gov- 
ernment and  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  cannot  operate  in  water-tight  com- 
partments. They  have  a  very  close  and  a 
profound  relationship.  This  is  one  of  the 
matters  I  would  have  liked  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  address  this  morning.  How- 
ever, it  was  seen  that  perhaps  I  had  asked 
too  much  of  an  omnibus  question  in  one  of 
them  and  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  address  it. 
It  was  that  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  on  behalf  of  the  government  is 
engaged  in  a  negotiation  about  jobs  with  the 
Chrysler  corporation  and  the  guarantees 
about  jobs  in  Chrysler  corporation  over  a 
great  i>eriod  of  time. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  indication  of 
anv  kind  that  the  Minister  of  Labour,  other 
than  in  his  capacity'  as  one  of  the  members 
of  the  cabinet,  has  had  any  participation  in 
those  negotiations.  It  is  always  the  same: 
Labour  is  never  consulted  about  matters  of 
importance,  yet  it  always  carries  the  can  for 
the  problems  that  occur  because  of  any 
opportunity  to  negotiate  and  to  treat  labour's 
role  as  a  partner  in  the  operation. 

^Vhatever  anyone  else  may  say  about  it, 
it  is  time  that  the  corporate  practices  of  all 
kinds  of  Canadian  industry  in  the  industrial 
field  must  be  set  either  by  Canadian  com- 
panies or  at  least  divorced  from  the  kind  of 
corporate  practices  that  may  be  successful  or 
may  be  the  pattern  that  is  used  by  the  parent 
corporations  of  American  companies  vvdth 
subsidiaries  here.  The  question  is  much 
broader    than   that   but   I   wanted   to  focus 


attention  on  that  specific  contradiction  which 
occurs  time  and  time  again— that  a  company 
could  be  engaged,  whether  they  are  ultimate- 
ly held  to  be  subject  to  the  strictures  imposed 
on  them  by  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  because  of  some  failure  in  the 
language  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act  is  not 
the  relevant  consideration.  The  relevant  con- 
sideration is  the  kind  of  technique  which 
that  company  was  using  over  a  period  of  time 
in  order  to  so  decentralize  its  operations  that 
it  could  destroy  the  luiion  in  its  operations. 

11:40  a.m. 

What  were  they  going  to  substitute  for  it? 
What  a  delightful  phrase  there  is  at  the  end 
of  Wilfred  List's  column;  "There  would  be 
a  commitment  to  good  labour-management 
policies  and  to  increased  employee  job 
satisfaction."  Oh,  that  would  be  just  tre- 
mendous for  those  people  w*ho  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  work  for  Canadian 
Westinghouse  after  the  dispersal  of  the  plants 
took  place  and  the  unions  had  to  start  again 
to  try  to  organize  in  the  kinds  of  plants  that 
have  been  the  bane  of  our  existence  here, 
such  as  the  Fleck  plant  and  Radio  Shack, 
dispersed  in  small  pockets  around  the  prov- 
ince. It  is  a  serious  problem.  It  is  one  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  price  we  pay  here  for 
the  foreign  control  of  the  Canadian  economy 
and,  particularly,  of  the  industrial  establish- 
ment in  the  province  itself. 

One  thing  is  a  constant  and  continuing 
mystery  to  me.  I  suppose  at  one  time  I  used 
to  consider  it,  one  way  or  another,  a  frustra- 
tion. On  occasion  I  was  perhaps  angry  about 
it.  Now  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  frustration  to 
me  that  when  the  Treasurer  makes  a  state- 
ment in  the  Legislature  about  his  view  of  the 
world  so  far  as  the  Ontario  economy  is  con- 
cerned, the  lights  are  on.  The  Globe  and 
Mail  plays  the  story  big.  It's  front  page;  it's 
editorial  comment.  But  when  the  opposition 
parties  spend  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
in  response  in  alternative  positions  with 
respect  to  economic  matters,  the  Globe  and 
Mail  carries  little,  if  any,  of  that  dialogue. 

1  speak  particularly  of  the  reply  made  to 
the  budget  address  by  my  colleague  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Laughren)  on 
April  29  of  this  week.  I  could  find  nothing 
about  the  model  he  was  proposing.  The 
overall  outline  of  the  model  he  was  setting 
before  us  for  the  governance  of  the  economy, 
the  relationship  Of  the  government  to  the 
economy,  the  nature  of  the  economy,  that 
alternative  model,  received  no  consideration, 
no  analysis  and  no  comment. 

On  very  odd  occasions  we  may  find  there 
is    no    descriptive   material   or   no    reporting 
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material  in  the  paper,  by  virtue  dbviously  of 
the  editors,  because  the  reports  do  go  in 
from  here,  but  one  will  suddenly  find  there  is 
an  editorial  about  it  and  nothing  else.  Most 
of  us  know  at  least  a  little  bit  about  the 
origin  df  most  editorials,  t!hat  somewhere 
there  is  a  report  in  one  of  the  issues  of  a 
newspaper  which  leads  up  to  and  deserves 
the  comment  of  an  editorial. 

I  don't  know  why,  and  I  suppose  it  is  one 
of  the  most  profound  problems  we  face  in 
a  time  of  very  great  unease  and  uncertainty 
^bout  the  economic  future  of  Canada,  let 
alone  of  Ontario,  somehow  or  other  there  is 
no  way  in  which  one  can  get  public  interest 
in  a  dialogue  about  the  alternatives.  I  have 
said,  both  in  the  throne  speech  and  indirectly 
in  some  of  the  remarks  I  made  last  night  on 
the  motion  of  no  confidence  proposed  by  the 
Liberal  Party,  which  I  reiterate  today,  that 
our  party  was  founded  at  a  time  and  as  part 
of  the  basic  substructure  bi  this  party  there 
is  a  commitment  not  only  to  the  principles 
of  democratic  socialism  but  to  a  recognition 
that  the  achievement  of  those  goals  can  only 
be  if  we  do  in  some  way  have  a  sense  of 
economic  independence,  a  sense  that  we  have 
some  way  df  making  decisions  about  our 
economy  whidh  will  result  in  certain  results 
being  achieved. 

We  have  lost  that.  We  lost  it  very  clearly, 
and  one  need  not  be  an  historian  to  allude 
again  to  the  15-year  period  from  1945  to 
1960  when  it  came  to  the  consciousness  of 
some  of  the  leading  people  dealing  with 
policy  matters  that  we  had  to  call  a  halt, 
we  had  to  look  at  what  was  happening  and 
we  had  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  mentioned  last  night  what  happened  to 
the  two  men  in  public  life  who  dared  to 
raise  the  matters  in  any  significant  way.  I 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  coincided 
with  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  and  that  we  have  adhered 
to  that  policy  ever  since;  that  the  alterna- 
tive model,  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
establish  some  sense  of  distance  in  an  inter- 
related world,  is  to  regain  to  a  reasonable 
extent  the  kind  of  control  which  we  have  to 
have  in  respect  of  our  own  economic  affairs. 

II  want  to  tiun  to  the  automotive  industry. 
There  are  very  few  members  here  on  this 
beautiful  Friday  morning  at  10  minutes  to 
12,  but  for  those  who  are  here,  perhaps 
some  have  watched  that  wonderful  tele- 
vision series.  The  Music  of  Man,  and  per- 
haps some  of  us  have  bought  the  book.  I 
missed  some  of  the  shows  but  I  bought  the 
book  and  I  opened  it,  and  perlhaps  my  ven- 
ture into  the  automotive  industry  could  be 


placed  somewhat  in  the  words  used  by 
Yehudi  Menuhin  in  the  foreword  to  that 
book,  "that  fools  walk  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread  but  that  may  be  the  ultimate  justi- 
fication for  fools  and,  indeed,  may  have  been 
the  original  conception  which  God  had  when 
he  put  fools  on  earth." 

'So,  in  that  spirit,  I  am  going  to  make  a 
few  comments  about  the  automotive  indus- 
try, not  with  respect  to  any  detailed  knowl- 
edge that  I  have  about  it,  because  I  don't 
have  any.  I  have  none  whatsoever  except 
what  I  have  learned  and  absorbed  in  the 
course  of  the  time  that  we  have  been  in  the 
assembly  during  the  period  of  the  operation 
of  the  auto  pact,  which  happens  to  coincide 
with  my  particular  time  here  as  representa- 
tive of  the  riding  of  Riverdale. 

I  know  half  a  dozen  very  simple  things 
that  need  to  be  clearly  stated  in  this  assem- 
bly in  order  to  bring  ourselves  into  the 
1980s.  In  the  15-year  period  since  the  auto 
pact  came  into  force— I  believe,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, that  it  was  finally  ratified  in  the  United 
States  Senate  at  the  end  of  1965,  so  at  the 
end  of  this  year  it  will  be  roughly  15  years 
it  has  been  in  operation— times  have  changed 
immensely.  We  have  been  talking  a  lot 
about  Chrysler.  I  want  to  talk  in  the  context 
of  the  Chrysler  problem  but  I  want  to  talk 
in  a  larger  context,  at  least  a  little  bit,  about 
the  automotive  industry. 

I  was  prompted  to  do  so  because  of  the 
concerns  which  have  been  developing  and 
have  been  expressed  in  this  assembly  over 
the  whole  range  of  that  vexed  problem.  I 
was  pleased  to  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  address  given  yesterday  by  the 
Mmister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr. 
Grossman)  which  touches  upon  the  very 
areas  which  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  us  and  I  want  to  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  assembly  the  two  key  matters. 

11:50  a.m. 

There  are  other  matters  in  the  speech, 
some  by  way  of  background,  some  by  way  of 
analysis,  very  little  by  way  of  goals  and 
dbjectives.  But  there  are  two  very  important 
goals,  not  to  downplay  in  any  way  the 
comments  the  minister  made  in  the  assembly 
referring  to  this  very  speech  about  the 
initiative  being  taken  with  respect  to  the 
Ontario  Research  Foundation  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  special  centre  there  for  auto- 
motive matters. 

In  my  judgement,  the  minister  made  two 
key  statements  yesterday  in  view  of  the  pre- 
ceding introductory  remarks  which  he  made 
about  the  automotive  industry.  He  said  it 
is  time  for  this  country  to  seek  commitments 
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from  the  auto  makers  to  increase  the  level  of 
Canadian  value  added  in  world  production  to 
a  level  equal  to  100  per  cent  of  Canadian 
sales.  In  short,  the  Canadian  content  should 
be  raised  from  its  present  65  per  cent  to  100 
per  cent  to  equal  Canadian  sales. 

The  second  major  goal,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  we  shoidd  insist  on  obtaining  from 
the  auto  makers  a  commitment  that  on  a 
five-year  average  basis  they  will  balance  cor- 
porate trade  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  this  horrendous  deficit 
we  have  been  facing  over  a  considerable 
jperiod  of  time— particularly  as  it  began  to 
grow  during  the  1970s  and  culminated  at  the 
end  of  1979  in  a  tremendous  deficit  in  the 
auto  pact  trade,  particularly  with  respect  to 
parts— which  appears  to  be  headed  in  the 
same  direction  this  year,  would  be  eliminated. 

Let  me  set  the  context,  as  I  see  it,  of  the 
automotive  industry  in  the  world  and  the 
kind  of  transition— maybe  very  far  advanced, 
maybe  actually  arrived  at^whose  resiJts  may 
have  already  taken  place.  The  transitional 
element  that  'becomes  very  clear  to  me  is 
that  if  I  want  to  understand  the  automotive 
industry  I  have  to  go  to  Oshawa  or  Windsor. 
I  have  to  understand  Oshawa  and  Windsor 
as  places  where  people  live,  move  and  have 
their  being  by  virtue  of  the  automotive 
industry. 

If  I  want  to  understand  Windsor  and 
Oshawa  I  have  to  go  to  Detroit,  because  that 
is  where  all  the  basic,  fundamental  decisions 
with  respect  to  the  automotive  industry  of 
any  one  of  the  Big  Three  industries  are  made. 
We  all  know  who  the  Big  Three  are  at  this 
time.  I  need  not  go  into  why  it  is,  but  the 
decisions  are  made  in  Detroit.  The  decisions 
are  not  made  in  Canada.  I  will  come  back  to 
that  perhaps  in  a  moment  or  so. 

Let  me  just  repeat  that.  To  imderstand  the 
automotive  industry  I  have  to  go  to  Windsor 
or  to  Oshawa,  and  to  understand  Oshawa 
and  Windsor  I  have  to  go  to  Detroit,  because 
that  is  w'here  the  Big  TTiree  are  located  and 
that  is  where  the  decisions  are  made  about 
the  automotive  industry. 

Another  aspect  of  the  automotive  industry 
which  comes  through  very  clearly  to  me  is 
w^hatever  the  complex  process— and  I  am 
quite  sure  the  historians  of  the  industry  will 
write  about  it  or  think  about  it  or  talk  about 
it  for  a  long  time— by  whidh  the  decision  was 
made  to  down-size  the  automobile,  down-size 
the  automotive  ingredient  of  private  trans- 
portation accommodation  by  reducing  the  size 
of  the  cars,  that  came  about  fundamentally 
and  very  directly  amidst  aH  the  complexities 
of  that  decision  because  of  government 
standards. 


I  happen  to  think  that  if  you  want  to  single 
out  the  basic  thing  which  led  to  General 
Motors  deciding  to  move  effectively  to  down- 
size, it  was  because  the  company  recognized 
it  had  to  accept  the  emission  standards,  the 
miles  per  hour  s-tandards  and  the  safety  stan- 
dards imposed  by  government.  They  fought 
against  those,  but  there  came  a  point  when 
they  had  to  accept  them. 

We  in  Canada  have  to  recognize  the  cor- 
relative responsibility,  either  at  this  level  of 
government  or  at  the  level  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  Ottawa,  that  if  we  want  to  move 
specifically  with  respect  to  the  automotive 
industry  to  down-size  the  cars  to  conserve  our 
energy  in  this  province,  we  have  to  be  very 
effective  and  determined  about  the  kinds  of 
standards  which  government  will  impose  in 
those  three  areas.  We  should  be  a  leader  in 
that  field,  not  a  follower. 

Let  me  make  a  third  point  about  the  auto- 
motive industry.  It  is,  in  my  judgement,  no 
longer  something  which  can  be  talked  about 
as  a  domestic  industry,  as  though  there  were 
a  domestic  industry  in  the  United  States 
which  is  quite  large  and  a  somewhat  smaller 
domestic  industry  in  Canada,  relative  to  the 
size  of  the  country,  and  the  auto  pact  was  a 
result  of  the  allocation  of  a  sort  of  common 
domestic  industry. 

The  industry  at  the  present  time  is  an 
international  market,  and  it  is  very  clearly  an 
international  market.  There  are  no  longer  just 
the  Big  Three,  but  at  least  the  Big  Eight. 
Probably  over  the  course  of  time  that  will  be 
reduced  to  five  or  six,  and'  maybe  Chrysler,  in 
the  course  of  time,  will  be  one  of  the  casual- 
ties of  that  reduction.  Only  time  will  tell. 

The  other  point  whidh  comes  through  to 
me  very  clearly  is  that  General  Motors  is  at  a 
point  in  its  development  where  it  is  no  longer 
an  American  corporation  with  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries, but  it  is  a  multinational  corporation. 
It  certainly  did  not  appear,  even  though  it  was 
of  mammoth  size  in  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  markets,  having  at  this  time  up- 
wards of  60,  65,  70  per  cent  of  the  share  of 
the  market,  that  it  really  had  any  commitment 
to  overseas  expansion  the  way  that  some 
others  have.  General  Motors,  at  this  point  in 
time,  is  no  longer  an  American  corporation 
with  foreign  subsidiaries,  but  is,  in  fact,  a 
multinational  corporation  which  happens  to 
have  its  controlling  centre  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  interesting  that  General  Motors  does 
not  appear,  on  balance,  to  be  any  longer 
mainly  concerned  about  whether  it  will  run 
afoul  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  relation  to  in- 
creasing its  share  of  the  market  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  Ford  or  Chrysler.  That  it  is  a  multi- 
national in  the  much  broader  context  of  an 
international  market  and'  in  the  automotive 
industry  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  last  very  general  point  in  the  frame- 
work I'm  trying  to  indicate  in  a  very  linear 
way  that  we  must  understand  is  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Big  Eight  are  made  at  their 
home  oflBces  and  nowhere  else. 

When  our  caucus  was  first  in  contact 
with  Chrysler  last  summer  in  order  to  get 
some  idea  or  inkling  of  their  plans,  when  I 
talked  with  the  president  of  Chrysler  Canada 
and  with  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  then 
when  they  came  and  met  with  the  leader  of 
our  party  and  some  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  Toronto  last  September  to  try  and  get 
some  handle  on  what  Chrysler  was  about  in 
Canada,  one  of  the  principal  points  they  made 
was:  "You've  got  to  understand  that  Chrysler 
Canada  is  sort  of  separate  from  Chrysler  US. 
We  have  a  good  record.  We  haven't  got  the 
kinds  of  problems  that  Chrysler  US  have." 

It  was  clearly  part  of  the  line  we  were  sup- 
posed to  accept.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  really 
accepted  the  particular  distinction  that  some- 
how or  other  Chrysler  Canada  was  a  viable, 
going  operation  with  no  financial  problems 
and  that  they  sort  of  ran  their  own  show  here 
in  Canada  and  v/hat  happened  across  the 
river  in  Detroit  was  kind  of  insulated  by  the 
river  and  you  couldn't  get  there  by  tunnel.  If 
you  wanted  to  communicate  you  had  to  swim 
over,  which  would  take  a  little  longer  time. 
12  noon 

It  wasn't  so.  Obviously,  the  decision  with 
respect  to  the  engine  plant  was  not  taken 
by  Chrvsler  Canada.  It  was  taken  in  Detroit, 
bv  the  home  office.  I  want  everyone  to  under- 
stand that  we  should  no  longer  kid  ourselves 
about  where  the  decisions  are  made. 

I  tried  this  morning  to  get  some  indication 
from  the  government  as  to  who  the  prin- 
cipals were,  who  were  the  persons  who  made 
the  final  decisions.  I  wanted  to  know  not  who 
they  had  to  consult  with  as  a  group,  but 
when  the  chins  were  down,  who  said  "Yes, 
that's  the  deal,"  among  the  parties. 

What  did  I  get?  That  the  principals  are  the 
government  of  Ontario  and  the  government 
-^f  Canada  and  the  loan  board  in  the  United 
States,  under  the  US  treasurer.  There  is  no 
personalization  allowed  in  the  game  at  all. 

We  find  all  these  negotiations  that  we 
were  suDposed  to  be  waiting  to  hear  an 
announcement  about  were  not  being  con- 
ducted among  principals  at  all.  They  were 
being  conducted  among  certain  negotiators 
who  had  to  cro  back  and  reoort  for  further 
instructions.  What  good  would  an  announce- 


ment have  been  had  it  taken  place  on  May 
1  or  May  2? 

I  would  hope  and  expect  the  announcement 
that  is  made  with  respect  to  Chrysler  aid  will 
be  made  by  the  top  players  in  the  game  and 
not  by  anybody  else.  The  top  players  in  my 
judgement  in  any  event  are,  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Miller,  if  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  top  player  in  Chrysler 
Canada  is  Lee  lacocca  and  nobody  else;  the 
top  player  in  Canada  is  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  the  Right  Honourable  Pierre 
Trudeau;  and  the  top  player  in  Ontario  is 
Premier  Davis. 

When  the  record  is  clear,  we  want  to  un- 
derstand they  are  the  ones  who  make  the 
final  decision.  In  my  judgement,  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  deal  will  only  be  stuck  to- 
gether and  put  together  when  that  particular 
time  comes. 

The  decision  which  has  been  ongoing,  and 
ongoing,  is  about  the  protection  of  jobs.  The 
Conservative  government  has  enough  wits  to 
understand  it  can't  again  get  away  with  a 
Ford  deal.  They  can't  again  make  public 
moneys  of  the  province  available  without 
some  substantial  and  significant  commitment 
about  the  people  involved  in  the  industry  to 
which  they  are  making  assistance  available. 

If  we  have  gained  one  thing,  perhaps  we 
have  gained  a  little  understanding  about  that. 
They  have  at  least  had  the  wits  to  understand 
that.  My  assessment  is  and  the  record  can 
prove  me  wrong,  but  until  it  does  I  will  hold 
to  it— the  pressure  from  this  party,  its  in- 
sistence, again  and  again,  on  the  guarantee 
of  jobs  if  public  funds  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able, has  provided  at  least  a  good  part  of 
the  stifi^ening  of  the  government's  attitude, 
let  alone  their  own  political  survival— if  it  has 
a  political  survival  as  a  party,  in  the  province. 
Thev  understand  as  we  understand  that 
they've  got  to  have  the  job  component. 

I  was  using  my  language  reasonably  ad- 
visedly this  morning  when  the  minister  said, 
in  response  to  a  question  from  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  that  there 
hadn't  been  any  break-off  in  negotiations.  I 
used  what  I  believe  and  am  convinced  is  the 
accurate  term,  there  was  a  breakdown  in 
negotiations,  because  only  when  this  ques- 
tion of  jobs  can  be  sorted  out  and  the  prin- 
cipal players— not  the  ones  who  were  nego- 
tiating and  whose  every  word  we  were  listen- 
ing to— are  satisfied  on  the  job  question,  will 
the  negotiations  resume,  and  not  before. 

It  was  couched  in  very  polite  and  very 
nice  terms,  that  they've  really  all  gone  home 
on  a  nice  May  weekend  and  they  were  going 
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to  sit  around  and  toss  this  around  somewhere 
in  the  upper  levels,  and  when  that  was  ironed 
out  they  were  going  to  come  back.  They 
said:  "We  are  not  near  the  point  of  derail- 
ment. Negotiations  are  very  delicate  and  very 
sensitive"— all  of  the  nonsense  we  have  to 
listen  to  when  we  are  trying  to  find  out  the 
kind  of  information  we  require  in  order  to 
make  certain  there  is  no  breakdown  in  com- 
munication between  this  party  and  that  party 
about  where  we  stand  on  that  issue.  There- 
fore, it  has  become  a  case,  as  often  happens 
in  this  kind  of  situation,  of  having  an  inter- 
national market  with  the  Big  Eight  operating 
in  it  under  the  conditions  and  within  the 
framework  I  tried  to  elaborate  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

We  have  the  basic  reduction.  I  don't  have 
any  magic  about  the  number,  but  I  think  the 
round  number  is  about  15,000.  It  is  the 
guarantee  di  that  15,000  jobs.  What  sets 
them  all  scurrying  to  their  dovecotes  for  the 
weekend  and  for  the  next  several  days  are 
the  implications,  not  only  for  Chrysler  Can- 
ada and  not  only  for  the  multinational  or 
American  company  with  its  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries, Chrysler  in  the  US,  but  the  impli- 
cations of  that  with  respect  to  the  whole 
of  the  automotive  industry. 

That  is  the  very  fimdamental  problem.  As 
members  know,  as  I  know,  as  I  hope  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr. 
Grossman)  knows,  as  I  trust  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  will  know,  and  as  I  hope  his  cabinet 
colleagues  will  know,  as  presently  structured 
or  forecast  there  is  no  conceivable  way  that  a 
promise  by  Chrysler  to  maintain  15,000  jobs 
in  Windsor  can  be  worth  anything  in  real 
terms  unless  the  outrun  of  that  is  a  restruc- 
turing over  time,  by  way  of  significant  invest- 
ment and  co-ordination  of  activities,  of  tihe 
operations  in  Canada  of  Chrysler. 

That  is  the  only  way  15,000  jobs  can  be 
guaranteed.  In  any  real  business  sense,  in  the 
atmosphere  in  which  w©  are  working,  with 
the  component  parts  that  now  remain  of 
Chrysler,  recognizing  and  remembering  that 
the  engine  plant  appears  to  be  going  to 
oblivion,  there  is  no  way  it  can  support  that 
number  of  jobs.  Yet  I  find  a  real  element  of 
hope  in  this  very  difficult  situation. 

If  I  were  asked  to  put  any  money  into 
Chrysler,  if  I  were  to  look  at  its  past  track 
record  and  the  way  in  which  it  operated 
from,  I  suppose,  the  early  1950s  through  the 
1960s,  there  would  be  nothing  in  any  of  its 
corporate  judgements  which  would  lead  me 
to  invest  a  plugged  nickel  in  that  company. 

I  want  to  set  that  aside.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
the  change  in  the  top  management  or  direc- 
tion of  Chrysler  Corporation,  but  I  am  pre- 


pared to  set  it  aside  because  the  price  is  so 
high  and  the  target  is  so  high,  namely,  the 
protection  of  those  15,000  jobs.  It  is  very 
interesting  that  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  has  set  out  these  five-year  goals  for 
the  balance  in  trade  in  the  automotive  in- 
dustry between  Canada  and  the  US  and  the 
100  per  cent  Canadian  content  equal  to 
Canadian  sales  to  be  achieved  over  a  short 
period  of  time. 

I  hope  he  understands  the  implication  that 
that  means  that  part  of  the  commitment  for 
15,000  jdbs  is  a  significant  commitment  to 
the  restructuring  in  Ontario,  in  Canada,  of 
the  Chrysler  operation.  That  means  a  com- 
mitment with  respect  to  what  can  be  done 
about  that  engine  plant  and  what  can  be 
done  in  a  number  of  other  areas  as  well. 

When  the  second-string  negotiators  went 
home  for  the  weekend  they  went  home,  not 
just  to  plead,  if  there  was  any  pleading  going 
to  take  place  about  the  jobs,  but  to  consider 
what  are  the  implicatioois  of  the  demand 
mads  by  this  government  which,  in  my 
judgement,  would  not  have  been  made  but 
for  this  party.  The  implications  for  Chrysler 
Canada,  as  they  are  worked  out,  and  the 
commitment  achieved  and  the  plans  made 
about  the  nature  of  Chrysler  five  years  down 
the  pipe,  are  a  kind  of  model  of  the  re- 
structuring that  is  going  to  have  to  take 
place  with  the  other  auto  makers  in  Canada. 
That  is  very  clear. 
12:10  p.m. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  the  minister's 
address  yesterday  he  recognized  something 
this  government  is  always  reluctant  to,  that 
it  has  to  talk  to  the  owners  of  the  companies. 
Another  thing  is  that  it  is  about  time  we  got 
some  public  information  tabled  in  a  public 
form  that  you  and  I  can  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  whatever  they  call  it,  the 
Canadian  value-added  content,  or  as  I  prefer 
to  say,  the  Canadian  content  of  the  cars  that 
are  manufactured,  as  we  start  to  demand  that 
they  move  at  least  from  65  per  cent  to  100 
per  cent. 

The  implications  of  the  request  for  job 
guarantees  do  not  involve  a  reluctant  person 
on  one  side  and  somebody  asking  something 
on  the  other  side.  If  one  keeps  asking  long 
enough,  and  if  they  want  the  money  long 
enough,  they  will  agree.  The  implications  are 
fundamental  to  the  automotive  industiy  as  it 
must  and  will  and  should  develop. 

When  I  was  trying  to  think  of  some  of  the 
things  I  might  want  to  say  about  the  Chrysler 
situation  in  this  debate,  and  when  I  spoke 
the  other  night  and  used  up  part  of  my  time 
on   another   matter,   I   was   quite   pessimistic 
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about  it.  I  see  some  element  of  understand- 
ing, hope  and  possibility  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  minister  and  the  two  goals 
he  has  set  out. 

It  certainly  is  a  far  cry  from  the  day  a 
question  was  asked  in  this  House  of  the 
Honourable  Stan  Randall,  when  he  was  Min- 
ister of  Economics  and  most  everything  else 
in  that  government.  Ten  or  more  years  ago 
—I  suppose  it  is  10  or  15  years  ago— we  asked 
him  specifically  in  this  House  if  he  was  taking 
part  in  any  discussions  in  Ottawa  with  re- 
soect  to  the  auto  pact,  because  30  per  cent 
of  the  industry  then  was  in  Ontario.  He  said, 
"Oh  no,  that  is  a  federal  matter.  They  do  all 
that  negotiation  and  discussion." 

At  least  we  have  come  to  the  point  where 
the  government  of  Ontario  is  participating, 
and  I  use  the  term  in  its  more  positive  sense. 
I  hope  the  spanner  they  have  thrown  into  the 
works  sticks  until  we  get  the  restructuring 
commitment  of  Chrysler  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Chrysler  US,  which  runs  the  organiza- 
tion, and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  We  should 
stop  this  nonsense  that  somehow  or  other,  in 
the  strange  process  of  negotiation,  we  begin 
to  get  the  sense  that  the  United  States  has 
set  aside  its  plans  to  assist  Chrysler  US  be- 
cause we  are  all  waiting  on  Canada. 

It  is  a  funny  day  when  that  kind  of  de- 
cision is  suddenly  reversed  and  we  are  the 
ones  responsible  for  how  it  works.  I  do  not 
mind  that;  we  will  take  the  credit  if  we  can 
protect  those  jobs.  I  do  not  mind  sharing  the 
credit  a  little  bit  with  the  government,  but 
I  will  share  damned  httle  elsewhere.  It  is 
the  reiteration  by  mv  colleagues,  the  member 
for  Windsor-Riverside  (Mr.  Cooke)  and  the 
member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Boun- 
sall),  that  over  a  period  of  some  18  months 
has  established  their  credentials  and  brought 
into  focus  in  this  Legislature  the  nature  of 
the  kinds  of  problems  posed  in  a  symbolic 
way,  if  I  can  use  the  term,  by  the  Chrysler 
question. 

I  suppose  at  this  point  in  time  I  have  said 
enough,  but  I  always  have  a  postscript  or  an 
afterthought  in  situations  such  as  this. 

I  think  the  government  of  Ontario  has  to  be 
in  a  position,  either  alone  or  by  agreement  in 
concert  with  the  government  of  Canada,  that 
if  the  terms  and  conditions  are  not  adhered 
to  by  Chrysler,  in  the  restructured  sense  I 
have  forecast  will  have  to  take  place  to  sup- 
port the  15,000  jobs,  which  is  a  small  partici- 
pation by  us,  but  essential  to  us,  where  it  is 
clear  about  what  it  will  get  and  what  it  will 
do  with  the  Chrysler  operation  as  a  whole  in 


Canada  if  the  events  occur  that  mean  the 
government  has  to  take  it  over. 

Therefore,  they  must  be  damned  certain 
that  the  plants  of  Chrysler  Corporation  as  a 
whole  in  Canada  represent  a  going  concern, 
a  viable  operation,  so  that  we  won't  be  get- 
ting buildings,  sheds  and  equipment  that  can 
be  sold  off  or  be  of  no  value  except  for  scrap. 
The  government  has  to  foresee  the  day  it  may 
have  to  interpose  a  receiver  and  manager  on 
the  Chrysler  operation  in  Canada.  If  they  do 
or  if  they  take  a  pledge  of  the  shares  and 
realize  on  the  pledge  of  the  shares  that  they 
own  the  Chrysler  operation,  they  will  want  a 
viable  and  going  concern.  I  am  not  so  cer- 
tain the  government  has  envisaged  that  as  a 
possibility  in  this  area. 

We  are  not  in  any  way  speaking  otherwise 
than  in  a  positive  sense.  So  long  as  the  goals 
and  objectives  are  clear  they  are  worth  tlie 
game  and  worth  the  candle  and  worth  the 
cost  it  will  be  if  we  can  establish  it,  whatever 
its  ultimate  future,  as  a  symbolic  way  in 
which  the  smallest  of  the  Big  Three  in  Canada 
will  providte  a  model  to  which  General  Motors 
and  Ford  will  also  have  to  adhere  if  the 
future  of  the  automotive  industry  in  an  inter- 
national world  is  to  have  our  fair  share.  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  a  particular  model  for  other 
industries,  but  I  think  in  the  automotive  in- 
dustry it  has  to  be  that  way. 

I  recognize  and  I  guess  everyone  in  the 
House  recognizes  that  the  time  has  also  come 
—and  the  minister  has  been  saying  this,  so  I 
am  not  suggesting  it  is  novel  to  us  in  any 
way— where  market  access  for  the  other  off- 
shore manufacturers,  the  European  manufac- 
turers and  the  Japanese  manufacturers,  must 
now  give  way  to  manufacturing  and  invest- 
ment in  Canada  if  those  companies,  the  Big 
Five  that  make  up  the  Big  Eight,  are  to  con- 
tinue to  have  import  access  to  Canada.  They 
have  to  come  in  here  and  have  to  make  a 
planned  commitment  by  way  of  investment 
and  future  in  Canada  if  they  are  going  to  be 
allowed'  to  have  the  benefits  of  access  to  the 
Canadian  market.  That  is  in  no  way  a  threat. 
I  think  it  is  part  of  the  reahty  under  which 
we  live.  I  welcome  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment seems  to  be  aware  of  that. 

The  auto  pact  is  called  the  US-Canada 
auto  pact.  So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  I 
think  in  a  sense  it  could  open  the  door  to 
models  with  other  countries  about  access  to 
Canada  and  the  terms  and  conditions  by 
which  they  will  participate  here  in  Ontario 
or  elsewhere  in  Canada  in  the  automotive 
field. 

One  other  aspect  of  this  I  did  want  to 
touch  upon  very  briefly  is  the  energy  con- 
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servation  aspect.  We  mustn't  forget  that  area 
in  this  mnltifaceted  problem.  My  undterstand- 
ing  is— and  my  figures  are  accurate  because 
it  was  the  government  itself  which  covers 
them.  They  were  certainly  accurate  as  of 
September  6,  because  they  had  to  raise  some 
money  in  the  United  States  for  Hydro  at  that 
time. 

12:20  p.m. 

They  filed  a  prospectus  which  obviously 
was  gone  over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  with 
respect  to  the  statements  which  were  made 
in  it.  But  in  1978,  Ontario's  allocation  of 
primary  energy  consumption  was:  petroleum, 
40  per  cent;  natiural  gas,  23  per  cent;  hydro- 
generated  electricity,  13  per  cent;  coal-gene- 
rated electricity,  about  15  per  cent;  nuclear- 
generated  electricity,  about  10  per  cent.  The 
average  rate  of  growth  of  energy  consumption 
from  1974  to  1978  was  2.5  per  cent. 

"Most  natural  gas  and  crude  oil  require- 
ments are  obtained  from  western  Canada. 
About  4.5  per  cent  of  Ontario's  total  energy 
consumption  was  derived  from  foreign  crude 
oil  in  1978,"  which  is  a  rather  interesting 
comparison  with  the  previous  prospectus  of 
the  government,  dated  November  15,  1978. 
That  one,  about  a  year  earlier,  said,  "About 
0.5  per  cent  of  Ontario's  total  energy  con- 
sumption was  derived  from  foreign  crude 
oil  in  1976."  Those  are  probably  significant 
figures.  In  1976,  0.5  per  cent  of  our  total 
energy  consumption  was  derived  from  for- 
eign crude  oil,  and  by  1978,  despite  all  the 
problems,  about  4.5  per  cent  of  Ontario's 
total  energy  consumption  was  derived  from 
foreign  crude  oil. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  moment  about  the  40 
per  cent  of  crude  oil  consiunption  in  the 
province.  Our  best  estimate  is  that  about  30 
per  cent  of  that  40  per  cent,  30  per  cent  of 
all  the  crude  oil  used  in  Ontario,  is  in  pri- 
vate automotive  transportation.  I  am  sure 
there  can  be  arguments  give  or  take  a  few 
percentage  points  on  that,  but  a  significant 
part  of  the  energy  consimiption  and  our 
dependence  on  crude  oil  relates  to  the  use 
of  the  private  automobile.  In  this  province, 
as  a  conservation  measm-e,  we  need  to 
have  a  total  commitment  to  the  down-sizing 
of  automobiles  and  the  energy-per-mile 
standards. 

I  am  not  worrying  about  constitutional 
jurisdiction.  Surely  at  this  time  in  Canada, 
if  there  could  be  agreement  anywhere  on 
any  topic  it  would  be  on  that  topic  by  all 
levels  of  government.  The  enforcement  of 
miles  per  litre— I  guess  that  is  the  modem 
terminology— is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the 
nature  of  the  kinds  of  cars  that  we  are  to 


have  in  Canada.  Ontario  has  a  profound 
role  to  play  if  we  are  to  get  a  handle  at 
all  upon  the  dependence  of  this  province 
on  energy  or  crude  oil  consumption. 

As  usual,  I  have  half  a  dozen  other  mat- 
ters that  are  important  to  me,  but  their 
urgency  seems  to  have  been  dispelled  some- 
what and  I  don't  think  I  will  take  up  any 
further  time  in  the  House  about  that  area. 

I  want  to  complete  my  remarks  of  last 
week  when  I  spoke  about  the  tragic  death 
in  my  riding  of  Dolly  Gallant,  as  a  result 
of  the  sniffing  of  Pam.  Some  of  my  collea- 
gues will  be  interested  in  my  closing  re- 
marks, but  I  am  most  anxious  that  the 
House  be  acquainted  with  the  work  which 
has  been  done  on  my  behalf  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  in  an  attempt  to  be  helpful 
about  what  this  assembly  should  in  due 
course  do  about  it. 

It  was  drawn  to  my  attention  that  in  this 
morning's  paper,  the  Globe  and  Mail,  date- 
lined  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  was  the  heading: 
"Take  Cooking  Sprays  from  Store  Shelves, 
Inquest  Recommends."  The  story  says,  "A 
16-year-old  Sault  youth  died  shortly  after 
inhaling  a  cooking  spray,  a  coroner's  jury 
was  told  last  night."  I  am  not  goin^g  to  read 
the  whole  of  the  story  except  to  say  that 
the  director  of  the  poison  control  centre  of 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  Toronto 
told  the  jury  that  it  was  the  third  time  this 
year,  1980,  that  he  was  asked  to  testify  at 
an  inquest  of  a  youth  who  had  died  after 
inhaling  fumes  from  similar  prodticts.  So  it 
is  a  current,  topical  and  urgent  matter  of 
protection  of  young  people  in  this  particular 
area  and  I  am  not  imderestimating,  and  I 
think  my  comments  will  bear  out  that  I  was 
not  in  any  way  underestimating  the  difficulty 
of  how  we  accomplish  this  goal. 

Let  me  continue  with  these  comments 
which  do  not  allow  themselves  to  extem- 
poraneous comment  or,  indeed,  my  particular 
or  pecuhar  form  of  Legislative  Assembly 
rhetoric. 

The  topic  of  aerosols  has  received  much 
less  attention  than  other  drugs  such  as 
tobacco,  alcohol  and  marijuana.  There  is  a 
definite  tendency  to  steer  away  from  the  hard 
drugs  such  as  LSD,  speed,  other  street  drugs 
and,  of  course,  solvents  and  aerosols.  The 
material  available  to  the  teachers  covering 
alcohol  and  tobacco  are  much  more  abund- 
ant. The  Addiction  Research  Foundation's 
recently  published  lesson  plans  covered 
alcohol  for  grades  nine  and  10.  Soon  after, 
the  Ministry  of  Health  also  produced  alcohol 
lesson  plans  which  virtually  served  the  same 
purpose.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  unneces- 
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sary  duplication  of  material  and  prevented 
the  publication  of  lesson  plans  on  other  drugs 
which  are  desperately  needed. 

Dr.  Goodstadt  expressed  this  viewpoint 
and  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  the  Ministry 
of  Health  failed  to  co-ordinate  its  eflForts  with 
those  of  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation. 
An  important  factor  in  drug  education  should 
be  the  particular  group  to  which  attention 
should  be  directed.  It  was  previously  men- 
tioned that  there  are  certain  high-risk  groups 
of  children.  EflForts  should  be  made  to 
identify  these  groups  and  to  aim  the  material 
in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  drug  education 
should  begin  at  an  early  age.  At  present,  the 
highest  concentration  is  aimed  at  grades 
seven  to  10  for  alcohol,  grades  four  to  eight 
for  tobacco  and  grades  seven  to  eight  for 
other  drugs.  If  the  education  is  to  have  any 
preventive  effects,  the  facts  concerning  the 
dangers  of  drugs  to  the  body  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  child  before  he  or  she  begins 
to  indulge  in  drugs. 

As  one  youth  worker  stated:  "To  tell  kids 
to  stop  doing  it  is  pretty  useless.  After  a 
while,  it  becomes  part  of  their  lifestyle  and 
then  you  are  asking  them  to  give  up  a  big 
part  of  themselves."  If  children  are  old 
enough  to  use  drugs  then  they  are  old  enough 
to  know  what  harm  they  are  doing  to  their 
bodies  and  minds. 

The  objectives  of  drug  education,  and  I 
put  these  as  possible  objectives:  If  it  is  de- 
cided that  the  present  level  of  drug  education 
in  Ontario  is  not  adequate  and  that  this  situa- 
tion is  in  need  of  improvement,  then  some 
viable,  substantive  objectives  must  be  identi- 
fied. In  order  to  identify  desired  objectives  it 
is  worthwhile  to  consider  the  present  objec- 
tives behind  drug  education.  The  existing  ob- 
jectives fall  into  two  categories,  cognitive  and 
effective.  The  cognitive  objective  attempts  to 
impart  some  knowledge  and  understanding 
regarding  dru^s,  various  aspects  of  drug  use; 
the  eflFective  objective  places  an  emphasis  on 
issues  dealing  with  feelings  and  values. 

A  third  traditional  set  of  objectives  are  the 
behavioural,  but  these  are  rarely  stated  in 
programs  or  curriculum  guidelines.  Be- 
havioural objectives  are  related  to  more 
fundamental  human  behaviour  and  are  con- 
sidered to  depend  on  what  the  individual 
does  with  what  he  is  given  or  experiences  as 
part  of  the  course.  In  terms  of  drug  educa- 
tion, behavioural  objectives  might  include 
decrease  in  the  use  of  drugs,  less  harmful  use 
of  drugs,  not  starting  to  use  drugs  and 
stopping  the  use  of  drugs. 
12:30  p.m. 


Michael  Goodstadt  claims  that  no  one  has 
the  courage  actually  to  state  these  objectives 
in  any  curriculum  and,  having  stated  them,  to 
try  to  build  them  into  the  development  of  a 
curriculum.  Maybe  these  are  an  example  of 
the  objectives,  or  at  least  the  direction,  those 
involved  in  the  field  of  education  should 
begin  to  consider.  It  must  be  stressed  that  at 
the  present  time  there  is  an  inherent  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  individuals  in  the  educa- 
tion field  to  inform  potential  abusers  and  cur- 
rent abusers  of  drugs  of  the  hazards  that  exist 
in  drug  abuse,  even  if  this  entails  only  a 
lesson  in  actual  physical  efiPects. 

Certainly  the  case  of  Dolly  Gallant  illus- 
trates this  point.  It  has  been  reported'  as 
having  been  discovered  during  the  inquest 
into  the  death  of  Dolly  Gallant  that  she 
sniffed  Pam  cooking  spray  after  being  inform- 
ed by  a  friend  that  it  was  safer  than  glue. 
What  would  have  been  the  outcome  if  Dolly 
Gallant  had,  in  fact,  known  this  information 
was  false,  we  will  now  not  know. 

What  are  the  recommendations,  therefore, 
that  I  would  like  to  make  to  the  assembly  for 
consideration?  They  are 

1.  To  urge  the  federal  government  to  ban 
the  use  of  fluorocarbons;  that  is,  the  propel- 
lants  used  in  these  particular  kinds  of  sprays 
for  the  reasons  which  I  have  given  earlier  in 
my  remarks; 

2.  To  promote  action  to  limit  the  sale  of 
products  such  as  solvents  in  aerosols  to  those 
under  the  age  of  18,  either  through  legislation 
or  through  increased  community  awareness  or 
on  both  fronts; 

3.  To  promote  strong  action  on  the  part  of 
the  various  community  resources— and  I  have 
set  out  the  way  in  which  that  kind  of  com- 
munity resource  can  be  mobilized— in  order  to 
bring  a  maximum  effort  to  bear  in  the  particu- 
lar community  in  which  interested  persons 
reside; 

4.  The  following  two  recommendations 
which  were  contained  in  the  Addiction  Re- 
search Foundation's  study  on  the  status  of 
drug  education,  and  I  direct  them  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education. 

The  Minisbry  of  Education  health  edtica- 
tion  guidelines  should  be  examined: 

(a)  To  determine  the  most  appropriate 
groups  to  receive  alcohol  and  other  drug  edu- 
cation. At  the  present  time,  recommendations 
refer  only  to  grade  differences.  Guidelines 
should  take  into  account  the  influence  of 
other  target  group  characteristics,  including 
sex,  academic  standing,  drug  use,  geographic 
location. 

(b)  To  make  explicit  the  basis  for  the  recom- 
mendations concerning  groups  to  which  drug 
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education  will  be  directed,  since  at  the  present 
time  the  basis  for  these  recommendations  are 
not  immediately  obvious. 

(c)  To  make  exphcit  the  drugs,  other  than 
alcohol  and  tobacco,  to  be  included  in  drug 
education  curricula  and  the  class  times  to  be 
allocated  in  the  teaching  of  drug  education  at 
each  level. 

(d)  The  second  major  recommendation  of 
the  Addiction  Research  Foundation,  namely, 
careful  experimental  studies  of  the  impact  of 
current  tobacco  and  cannabis  education  should 
be  undertaken  to  determine  the  efiEectiveness  of 
these  programs  for  students,  especially  those 
in  junior  grades. 

Such  studies  should  include  a  longitudinal 
analysis  of  the  relationship  between  various 
changes  in  various  aspects  of  drug  use,  atti- 
tudes, knowledge  and  awareness  regarding 
these  drugs  and  a  longitudinal  examination 
of  the  possible  preventive,  ameliorating  and 
facilitating  eflFects  of  drug  education. 

I  hope  to  be  able  on  occasion  to  pursue 
that  topic,  but  I  did  want  to  have  a  some- 
what extended  statement  on  the  record  so  that 
we  would  all,  as  members  of  the  assembly, 
have  a  reference  point  which  we  couJd  use 
as  a  departure  for  improvement  in  the  circum- 
stances in  the  hope  and  anticipation  that  no 
other  member  of  the  assembly  will  be  faced 
with  this  kind  of  tragic  death  of  young  people, 
not  necessarily  that  these  events  can  be  pre- 
vented in  total,  but  so  that  we  can  at  least 
see  that  we  reduce  to  the  absolute  minimum 
the  tragic  results  which  come  from  the  use  of 
what  are  considered  to  be  normal  products 
purchased  in  the  stores  in  the  province. 

I  have  gone  on  at  sufficient  length,  and  I 
therefore  thank  the  members  for  the  atten- 
tion they  have  given  to  me,  making  these 
remarks  in  the  budget  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gregory:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
make  my  minor  contribution  to  the  budget 
debate  I  would  hke  to  take  the  opportunity 
—I  know  it  is  unusual,  to  congratulate  the 
member  for  York  North  (Mr.  Hodgson)  on 
his  victory  last  night.  I  am  sure  most  mem- 
bers know  w*hat  I  am  referring  to.  We  are 
very  happy  and  it  certainly  is  a  great  per- 
sonal victory  for  that  honourable  member. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  excitement  in 
speaking  after  the  member  for  Riverdale,  the 
excitement  being  that  one  wonders  whether 
one  is  ever  going  to  get  on  and  whether  he 
is  going  to  finish.  I  listened  very  attentively. 
I  wanted  to  go  out  to  the  washroom,  but  I 
was  afraid  to,  so  I  might  have  to  cut  my 
speech  short. 

Then,  of  course,  when  one  knows  one  is 
going    to    be   followed   by   the   member   for 


Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  (Mr.  Nixon),  one  feels 
a  little  like  a  ham  sandwich  with  the  bread 
in  the  middle  and  the  two  hams  on  the  out- 
side. I  know  my  remarks  will  not  be  nearly 
as  important  as  those  made  by  those  two 
distinguished  members. 

As  always,  I  welcome  the  opportimity  to 
speak  to  the  honourable  members  in  regard 
to  the  budget,  and  naturally  to  speak  in 
support  of  the  budget.  I  have  been  following 
the  budget  debate  very  closely  and  I  must 
confess  I  am  somew'hat  perplexed.  The 
member  for  London  Centre  (Mr.  Peterson), 
who  is  the  opposition  Treasury  and  Eco- 
nomics critic,  stated  that  his  response  was  a 
realistic  assessment  of  the  province's  realities. 
I  know  the  constituents  in  Mississauga  dis- 
agree. They  contend  he  is  preaching  doom 
and  gloom,  which  we  know  is  wrong  and 
ultimately  self-defeating. 

I  do  not  like  to  address  remarks  to  a 
member  when  he  is  not  here,  which  brings 
up  another  siibject.  What  happens  to  the 
crazies  of  Thursday  night  on  a  bright  Friday 
morning?  Where  do  they  all  go  to  get  out  of 
the  sunlight? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  talking  about  the 
Minister  of  Consiuner  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions (Mr.  Drea)? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gregory:  No,  I  am  talking  about 
the  crazies  who  were  here  last  night.  We  got 
into  the  glue-sniffing  bit.  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  we  get  some  of  that  around  here 
Thursday  nights. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  an 
appropriate  way  to  refer  to  the  honoui^ble 
members  of  the  Legislature? 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  It  was  going  through 
my  mind.  I  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
refer  to  members  as  crazies.  He  did  not  refer 
to  any  particular  member.  I  wonder  if  you 
could  modify  that  in  some  way  so  that  it 
would  not  cast  aspersions  on  all  members  of 
the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gregory:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  retract 
what  I  said.  I'll  say  that  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  not  crazy  part  of  the 
time,  but  most  of  them  are  crazy  all  of  the 
time.  Does  that  help? 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  think,  under  the 
circumstances,  we  all  understand, 

Hon.  Mr.  Gregory:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hope  nobody  will  take  that  per- 
sonally. A  certain  amount  di  paranoia  goes 
around. 

For  the  last  four  years,  the  member  for 
London  Centre  has  played  the  same  tune. 
Just  five  days  ago,  he  predicted  that  when 
the   next   budget   is   introduced  in   1981,  he 
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will  be  sitting  on  this  side.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  predicting  a  Liberal  victory, 
or  whether  he  is  going  to  cross  the  floor.  If 
it  is  the  former,  I  think  it  is  wishful  thinking; 
if  it  is  the  latter,  I  think  it  is  somewhat 
presumptuous  to  think  we  would  accept  him. 
Either  way,  it  is  a  ridiculous  remark. 

Despite  the  carping  and  criticism  from  the 
opposition,  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller) 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  very  intelligent 
budget.  By  my  count,  every  projxjsal  in  the 
budget  was  designed  to  better  our  lives  in 
Ontario.  I  was  delighted  to  see  all  the  pro- 
posals and  I  know  the  voters  of  Mississauga 
East  were  too. 

Mississauga  East  is,  as  the  honourable 
members  know,  quite  a  distance  from  'being 
a  depressed  area.  We  have  the  good  fortune 
to  share  an  enormous  number  of  amenities 
in  my  community,  and  we  are  happy  to  see 
the  government  taking  steps  to  ensure  the 
good  fortune  we  enjoy  in  Mississauga  will  'be 
shared  throughout  the  province. 

12.40  p.m. 

At  this  point,  when  we're  talking  in  terms 
of  slow  growth,  some  remarks  I  made  in 
replying  to  the  throne  speech  might  bear 
repeating.  I  would  like  to  repeat  what  I  said. 

".  .  .  industrial  development  in  Mississauga 
continued  to  grow  in  1979.  It  was  up  some 
$28  milhon  over  1978.  It  is  predicted  that  it 
will  continue  to  grow  at  the  same  rate  and 
that  it  will  continue  to  lead  Metro  Toronto 
and  surrounding  regions  in  attracting  new 
industries  this  year. 

"Recent  statistics  released  in  Mississauga 
show  that  the  total  value  of  all  building  last 
year  increased  by  $39  million  over  the  $250 
million  recorded  in  1978.  Although  com- 
mercial building  was  off  slightly,  down  $4 
million  from  the  $36-milhon  value  in  1978, 
industrial  building  was  up  $28  miUion  to 
$88  million,  and  residential  construction  was 
up  $23  million  to  $160  million.  It  is  worth- 
while noting  that  a.  report  indicates  that  45 
per  cent  of  all  new  industry  in  the  Metro 
area  is  located  in  Mississauga. 

"While  it  can  be  argued  that  the  depressed 
economy  and  high  interest  rates  may  keep 
Mississauga  from  matching  the  1979  indus- 
trial totals,  I  am  certain  that  the  city's  pro- 
grams to  encourage  new  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  off  in  1980." 

It  speaks  well  for  the  advancement  of  the 
economy  at  least  in  one  segment  df  Ontario. 
I  think  it  is  much  the  same  right  across  the 
entire  province. 

It's  very  easy  to  take  the  opposition  re- 
marks with  a  grain  of  salt  because  they  make 
the  same  comments  year  after  year.  It  is  the 


Treasurer's  job  to  forecast  the  economic  out- 
look for  the  Ontario  economy.  Last  year,  many 
opposition  members  thought  he  was  too  opti- 
mistic. I  recall  the  Treasurer  forecast  that 
we  would  create  127,000  jobs  in  the  province 
and  have  an  unemployment  rate  of  7.1  per 
cent  for  the  year.  It  was  contended  that 
sueh  a  forecast  would  create  the  wrong  im- 
pression about  our  economy,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  133,000  jdbs  were  created 
in  1978. 

This  government  created  161,000  jobs  in 
Ontario  in  1979,  and  our  unemployment  rate 
for  the  year  averaged  6.5  per  cent.  I'm 
proud  of  this  government,  and  I'm  very 
proud  that  68,000  of  those  jobs  were  in 
manufacturing,  following  the  36,000  jobs  we 
created  in  1978  in  that  sector. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  in  Ontario  we 
are  strong.  Relative  to  the  United  States  we 
have  our  costs  under  control,  and  the  de- 
preciated Canadian  dollar  is  making  us  more 
competitive  in  foreign  markets  and  here  at 
home.  As  the  Treasurer  has  stated  on  many 
occasions,  we  can't  relax;  we  must  watch  otu* 
comparative  cost  performance  with  the 
United  States.  That's  the  barometer. 

I  believe  the  Americans  are  struggling  with 
an  inflation  rate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  18 
per  cent.  My  secretary  recently  returned  from 
England,  where  she  was  on  a  visit.  She  tells 
me  mortgage  interest  rates  there  are  ap- 
proaching 28  per  cent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  do  you  expect 
under  a  Tory  government? 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  got  in  trouble  under 
Labour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gregory:  That's  where  they  got 
into  trouble,  all  right.  As  usual,  the  Tory 
government  is  having  to  clean  up  the  mess 
left  by  a  previous  Labour  government. 

Our  rate  is  high,  as  well,  and  some  fore- 
casts we  have  seen  are  pessimistic  about  the 
prospects  for  further  inflation.  We  all  know 
that  inflation  is  linked  to  high  interest  rates. 
I  think  that  even  the  member  for  London 
Centre  understands  that.  High  interest  rates 
have  been  esfyecially  hard  on  small  busi- 
nesses, farmers,  and  people  who  have  to  re- 
finance their  homes.  We  won't  have  low 
interest  rates  until  we  beat  inflation.  Infla- 
tion is  a  national  issue,  and  I'm  certain  that 
it's  of  great  concern  to  everyone  in  this 
Legislature. 

Ontario  is  a  province  open  to  foreign  com- 
petition, so  it  is  imperative  that  we  continue 
to  press  our  opinions  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  is  also  imperative  that  we  avoid 
panic,  as  has  been  ably  demonstrated  by  a 
chap   named   Viv   Woolford,   in   Mississauga, 
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who  is  a  man  interested  in  mortgage  rates. 
He  started  Proposition  89.  Generating  ex- 
cessive inflationary  expectation  does  no  one 
any  good.  It  becomes  a  self-fulfilling  proph- 
ecy. I  think  this  is  exactly  what  happened. 

Mr.  Woolford  perhaps  panicked.  He  be- 
came hysterical,  as  many  members  did.  Even 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith) 
came  out  to  Mississauga  and  added  to  the 
inflammatory  remarks.  As  with  some  tele- 
vision involving  Mr.  Shulman,  I  think  those 
things  have  come  home  to  roost.  So  what 
we  have  is  a  rather  panic-stricken  young 
man,  rightfully  so  perhaps,  because  he  was 
in  danger  of  losing  his  home.  I  think  this 
has  spawned  many  groups  around  Ontario 
that  are  charging  oflF  in  the  wrong  direction 
to  solve  a  problem.  Mr.  Woolford  unfortu- 
nately lost  not  only  his  credibility  but  much 
of  his  support. 

In  1980  in  Ontario  our  costs  are  in  line, 
and  we  have  the  basic  resources  for  an  in- 
vestment boom.  The  province  has  been 
getting  positive  siignals  from  businessmen 
and  investors  about  the  state  of  our  eco- 
nomy. They  are  increasing  their  investment 
dollars  in  new  plants  and  upgraded  equip- 
ment. They  have  confidence  in  our  economy 
and  in  our  ability  to  expand. 

Ontario  business  investment  will  total 
about  $13  billion  in  1980,  close  to  16  per 
cent  more  than  in  1979,  and  some  two  jper 
cent  higher  than  that  expected  for  all  of 
Canada.  Further,  the  Treasurer  has  stated 
that  the  spending  plans  of  large  Ontario 
manufacturing  firms  provide  an  additional 
basis  for  optimism.  Large  manufacturing 
firms  in  this  province  are  expected  to  in- 
crease their  investment  spending  by  more 
than  72  per  cent  compared  with  si>ending 
increases  of  about  19  per  cent  in  the  rest 
of  Canada. 

The  1980s  will  also  witness  large  invest- 
ment spending  in  energy  projects— pipelines, 
tar  sands,  heavy  oil  upgrader  plants  and 
coal  developments.  Mining  projects  should 
also  flourish.  It  is,  therefore,  mandatory  that 
we  harness  this  demand  to  make  certain 
that  all  Canadians  benefit.  I  know  all  mem- 
bers are  aware  that  we  are  now  pushing  this 
with  the  federal  government. 

The  opportunity  for  the  recycling  of 
petrodollars  throughout  this  country  and 
for  import  replacement  is  enormous.  It  has 
been  stated,  and  I  must  agree,  that  one  of 
the  real  bottlenecks  to  growth  will  be  in 
the  availability  of  skilled  labour.  Tradition- 
ally, we  have  relied  on  imported  skilled 
labour,  but  circumstances  have  changed.  Not 
only     have     working     conditions     improved 


somewhat  in  Europe,  but  Canada's  immigra- 
tion laws  have  been  tightened. 

That  is  precisely  the  reason  our  govern- 
ment established  the  employer-sponsored 
training  program  in  June  1978,  to  fill  these 
critical  skill  shortages  and  to  promote  inno- 
vative approaches  to  training  in  industry. 
That  is  also  the  reason  my  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  Minister  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  (Miss  Stephenson), 
announced  earlier  this  year  that  we  will  be 
spending  an  additional  $5.3  million  on 
employer-sponsored  training. 

Local  employers  determine  what  skills 
should  be  taught  under  the  program,  and 
the  federal  igovernment  helps  by  paying  a 
wage  subsidy.  Tlie  provincial  frnids  are  used 
to  provide  administrative  and  training  sup- 
port for  employers. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  that  good  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  providing  machinists, 
tool  and  die  makers  and  other  metal  work- 
ers. Our  employer-  and  community-oriented 
approach  to  training  has  been  so  successful 
that  it  is  the  model  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment's critical  skills'  training  program.  It  is 
a  pity  that  government  does  not  follow  us 
in  other  areas. 

(As  the  representative  of  a  riding  that  has 
a  great  many  small  businesses  within  its 
borders,  I  was  most  happy  to  see  the  budget 
proi)Osals,  which  will  encourage  the  growth 
of  such  business.  Small  business  is  the 
source  of  employment  for  half  the  province's 
private  sector  employees  and  60  per  cent 
of  its  new  jobs.  Out  very  innovative  1979 
legislation  encouraging  investment  in  Cana- 
dian small  business  through  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Corporations  has  led  to 
some  $8  million  invested  to  date  wdth  $12 
million  more  planned.  I  believe  that  some 
50  small  business  development  corporations 
have  been  formed,  which  is  truly  an  admi- 
rable program. 

The  budget  will  broaden  business  eligi- 
bility for  SBDC  investment.  Minimum  capi- 
tal requirements  for  an  SBDC  will  be  re- 
duced to  $100,000  from  $250,000.  Sma^l 
businesses  that  grow  from  fewer  than  100 
employees  to  between  100  and  2C0  em- 
ployees will  continue  to  qualify  for  SBDC 
investment  for  up  to  five  years.  Further,  the 
definition  of  an  eligible  small  business  will 
now  include  book  publishing  and  research 
and  development  activities. 

In  addition,  pension  funds  and  credit 
unions  will  be  eligible  to  receive  grants  when 
they  invest  in  SBDCs.  This  wiU  certainly 
expand  the  supply  of  funds  for  equity  invest- 
ment in  small  business. 
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12:50  p.m. 

The  Treasurer  also  announced  a  reduction 
of  the  small  business  capital  tax.  Small  busi- 
nesses with  taxable  capital  of  up  to  $1  mil- 
lion will  now  see  a  capital  tax  of  $100. 
Corporations  with  taxable  capital  up  to  $100,- 
000  will  continue  to  pay  a  flat  tax  of  $50,  as 
will  family  fishing  corporations.  This  measure 
by  the  Treasurer  means  that  150,000  Ontario 
corporations  will  pay  capital  tax  of  $100  or 
less  and  only  about  8,000  large  corporations 
will  bear  the  full  amoimt  of  this  tax. 

The  Treasurer's  budget  stimulates  reinvest- 
ments in  their  own  operations  by  small  busi- 
nesses with  a  new  investment  tax  credit  for 
Canadian-controlled  private  corporations 
which  qualify  for  the  federal  small  business 
deduction.  This  credit  wiU  be  equal  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  purchase  cost  of  depreciable 
assets  for  use  in  Ontario.  The  maximum  credit 
in  any  one  year  for  any  individual  small  busi- 
ness will  be  $3,000.  It  is  expected  that  this 
tax  credit,  along  with  the  capital  reduction, 
will  give  $50  million  back  to  Ontario's  small 
businesses  and  will  stimulate  job  creation  and 
economic  growth. 

Also  related  to  small  business,  the  Treas- 
urer announced  that  annual  compensation  paid 
to  retail  sales  tax  collectors  will  be  increased 
from  $700  to  $1,000  and  compensation  paid 
to  those  remitting  only  small  amoimts  of  tax 
will  be  increased.  These  measures  will  provide 
$8  million  to  Ontario's  small  businesses  in  this 
fiscal  year  alone.  I  should  add  that  Robert 
Duddy,  president  of  the  Ontario  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  said  his  group  is  pleased  with  the 
easing  of  capital  taxes  and  the  proposal  for  a 
new  corporate  income  tax  incentive.  He  is  also 
pleased  that  more  financial  assistance  will  go 
to  employer-sponsored  training  programs. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  I  applaud  the 
efforts  of  the  government  in  stimulating  the 
economy.  It  is  often  a  difficult  task  when  so 
many  factors  are  under  national  and  inter- 
national control.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  thoughts  about  Ontario's  econ- 
omy. Certainly  there  are  going  to  be  prob- 
lems, but  I  am  confident  any  problem  can  be 
solved  and  every  opportunity  will  be  grasped. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
allowing  me  to  express  some  thoughts  on  this 
particular  subject.  I  look  forward  to  the  re- 
marks by  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  there  is 
just  five  minutes  before  the  regular  adjourn- 
ment. If  you  will  permit  me  a  couple  of 
minutes,  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
matter  of  some  importance  in  my  constituency 
whicJh  is  very  much  affected  by  a  decision  an- 


nounced by  the  Ontario  Divisional  Court 
yesterday. 

The  couit  has  dismissed  an  application  to 
quash  two  Mississauga  bylaws  which  prevent 
the  burning  of  polychlorinated  biphenyls  in 
the  municipality  of  Mississauga.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  since  the  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  has  announced  a  $5-miIIion 
storage  facility  in  my  constituency  in  the 
municipality  of  Onondaga.  Natinrally,  the 
people  in  my  community  do  not  want  the 
PCBs  brought  in.  They  have  valid  reasons 
which  I  will  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
scribe to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  later  date. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the  ministry 
is  considering  appealing  the  decision  of  the 
divisional  court,  PCBs  have  been  burned  ex- 
perimentaUy  in  Mississauga  in  the  high- 
temperature  cement  kilns  operated  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  Cement  Company.  The  burning 
was  quite  effective,  but  further  experiments 
are  required.  The  municipality  in  its  wisdom 
passed  bylaws  prohibiting  the  burning. 

The  government  of  Ontario  indicated  to  the 
court  that  it  felt  this  was  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  municipality  and  infriaged  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  province.  The  court, 
however,  has  found  that  Mississauga  acted 
correctly  in  this  connection.  Obviously,  it 
means  that  other  municipalities,  such  as  the 
one  in  my  own  constituency,  would  have  the 
same  remedy  open  to  them.  They  may  very 
well  pass  bylaws  prohibiting,  for  example,  the 
transportation  of  PCBs  through  to  the  storage 
site  that  is  envisaged. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  an  alternative  to  the  situation  we 
face  and  that  I  have  just  described;  that  is, 
the  research  which  has  been  carried  out  at 
the  Royal  Mihtary  College  in  Kingston  with 
federal  funds.  It  is  based  on  a  hign-tempera- 
ture  electric  arc  developed  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  called  a  plasma  arc  because  of 
its  physical  properties.  It  develops  high 
enough  temperatiures  so  that  PCBs  and 
2,4,5-Ts— and  we  already  have  several  hun- 
dred thousand  gallons  of  those  that  we  must 
destroy— can  be  burned  in  this  high-tempera- 
ture furnace. 

It  would  mean  a  considerable  advantage 
to  us  all,  particularly  a  saving  of  money,  if 
this  alternative  were  accepted  by  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Environment,  rather  than  the 
one  that  is  now  precluded  from  it,  that  is, 
burning  the  PCBs  in  the  cement  kilns  at 
Mississauga,  or— the  one  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  and  opposed  to— storing  them 
in  Brant  county.  The  decision  made  by  the 
courts  really  means  the  Ministry  of  the  En- 
vironment   has    suffered    a    substantial    set- 
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•back,  even  though  they  may  appeal  it.  Their 
chances  of  success  in  tihat  connection,  in  my 
view,  are  rather  tenuous. 

It  would  be  much  wiser  to  abandon  the 
program  of  trying  to  bum  the  PCBs  in  Mis- 
sissauga  or  store  them  in  Brant,  and  to  move 
in  the  direction  which,  I  feel  and  have  felt 
all  along,  is  the  only  reasonable  solution, 
that  is,  to  take  the  development  of  the  high- 
temperature  plasma  arc— and  the  experimenta- 
tion has  been  completed,  according  to  the 
minister— and  apply  some  of  the  funds  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  spent  in  the 
project,  to  develop  a  facihty  that  would  be 
portable.  It  can  be  taken  around  the  province 
to  wherever  the  PCBs  are,  so  they  do  not 
have  to  be  transported  into  one  central  loca- 
tion and  can  be  destroyed  w*here  they  are. 

If  there  is  a  time  delay  of  a  year  or  18 
months,  I  beheve  the  Legislature  should 
provide  funds  for  special  inspection  so  that 
the  PCBs,  where  they  are  at  present  located, 
are  not  going  to  cause  any  short-term  dam- 
age  nor   endanger  any  i)eople  in   any  way. 


I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  put  that 
to  the  House  today,  since  the  court  deci- 
sion has  just  been  made  public. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Nixon,  the  debate  was 
adjoiuTied. 

DISCHARGE  OF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  would  ask  for  the  consent  of  the 
House  to  discharge  the  resolution  standing 
in  my  name  as  a  private  member's  motion 
in  view  of  the  resolution  w*hich  appears  on 
the  Order  Paper  in  the  name  of  the  Premier 
('Mr.  Davis),  deahng  with  the  Confederation 
matters.  It  incorporates  in  the  body  of  it 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  the 
Legislature  on  constitutional  matters,  which 
was  the  substance  of  the  resolution  standing 
in  my  name. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  understand  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  that,  and  it  will  be  done. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12:58  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  1405) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 


USE  OF  ASBESTOS  IN  SCHOOLS 

130.  Mr.  Cassidy:  Will  tlie  ministry  table 
its  calculations  of  the  costs  to  school  boards 
of  dealing  with  hazardous  asbestos,  indicat- 
ing the  relative  cost  of  various  interim  meas- 
ures, such  as  encapsulation  and  enclosure, 
outlined  in  the  report  Inspecting  Buildings 
for  Asbestos  (Decemiber  1979)?  Will  the 
ministry  further  table  its  Calculations  of  the 
costs  to  school  boards  of  complete  removal 
of  hazardous  asbestos,  as  compared  to  the 
costs  of  interim  measures?  Will  the  ministry 
also  table  comparable  calculations  with 
respect  to  the  cost  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities? (Tabled  April  18,  1980.) 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  To  eliminate  haz- 
ardous  asbestos  by  means  of  encapsulation, 
enclosure  or  removal,  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion estimates  it  will  cost: 
School  boards-1980  $    750,000 

Boards'  share  (average)  243,750 

School  boards-1981  $5,000,000 

Boards'  share  (average)  1,625,000 

Colleges  and  universities- 1980       $    500,000 
Colleges  and  universities 

-1981  and  beyond  3,200,000 

It  is  anticipated  that,  from  the  above- 
noted  estimates,  75  per  cent  of  the  funds  will 


be  spent  on  interim  measures  (encapsulation 
and  enclosure)  and  25  per  cent  on  perma- 
nent measures   (removal). 

131.  Mr.  Cassidy:  Will  the  ministry  table 
a  complete  list  of  school  boards  which  have 
submitted  samples  of  friable  material  thought 
to  contain  hazardous  asbestos,  as  directed  in 
January  1980?  WiU  the  ministry  provide: 
(a)  the  number  of  samples  submitted;  (b) 
the  number  of:  i.  primary  and,  ii.  secondary 
schools  for  which  samples  were  submitted; 
(c)  the  dates  on  which  the  samples  for  each 
were  submitted  to  the  laboratory;  and  (d) 
the  dates  on  which  the  analysis  of  samples 
for  each  school  was  supplied  to  the  'board? 
(Tabled  April  18,  1980.) 

See  sessional  paper  87. 

132.  Mr.  Cassidy:  1.  WiU  the  ministry 
provide,  for  each  of  the  school  boards  noted 
in  the  reply  to  question  93,  tabled  April  3, 
the  date  on  which  it  received  a  report,  or  the 
dates  on  which  it  received  multiple  reports, 
on  the  results  of  the  visual  inspecton  for  pos- 
sible hazardous  asbestos  as  directed  in  July 
1979?  (Tabled  April  18,  1980.) 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  We  require  addi- 
tional time  to  prepare  our  response  to  the 
above  question.  The  answer  will  be  ready 
for  tabling  on  or  about  Friday,  May  9,  1980. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

ASBESTOS  MONITORING 
IN  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  as  to  what  is  going  on  with  respect 
to  the  building.  Apparently  on  Friday  last 
very  late  in  the  morning  representatives  of 
our  negotiating  team  were  called  to  a  meet- 
ing on  the  testing  that  will  go  on  in  the 
building  with  respect  to  asbestos  fibres. 
Apparently  the  government  decided  on  April 
3,  through  the  Ministry  of  Government  Serv- 
ices in  conjunction  with  the  Ministry  oi 
Labour  that  testing  for  asbestos  would  go  on 
in  this  building. 

A  month  went  by  in  which  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  or  the  other  political  parties 
or  the  staffs  of  the  other  parties,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  were  not  advised  that  testing  was 
going  to  go  on  and  in  fact  it  has  commenced 
this  morning.  I  find  it  strange  that  the  mem- 
bers would  not  be  advised  as  to  the  concern. 
I  find  it  strange  that  only  one  group  of  us 
would  ask  if  there  is  not  forthcoming  some 
sort  of  explanation  as  to  what  is  going  on 
and  why  these  people  have  been  left  out  in 
the  cold  with  respect  to  a  decision  which 
could  adversely  affect  a  lot  of  people. 

I  would  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  could 
look  into  this  matter  and  report  just  why  the 
actions  that  were  taken  were  taken  in  the 
manner  that  was  done  without  informing  this 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wasn't  aware  that  anv  such 
initiative  was  being  taken  until  early  this 
morning.  I  saw  no  reason  to  object  to  a 
monitoring  to  assure  us  that  everything  was 
safe.  With  regard  to  the  other  matters  you 
speak  of,  I  will  look  into  it  and  report  back 
to  the  House, 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  I  may  just  speak  on  this 
point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  note  from 
one  of  the  people  on  our  staff  saying,  "Please 
be  advised  monitoring  is  going  on  today." 
Certainly  I  take  no  offence  at  that.  It  seems 
quite  reasonable.  I  have  no  objection  what- 
ever. If  there  is  some  aspect  of  this  that  per- 
haps I  don't  know  about,  then  of  course  I 
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would  like  to  hear  it.  In  general,  if  they  wish 
to  monitor  the  air  why  shouldn't  they? 
[Later] 

Hon.  Mr.  Wiseman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand the  member  for  Sudbury  East  rose  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege  earlier  today  won- 
dering why  the  caucuses  were  not  notified  of 
the  testing  for  asbestos  in  these  buildings.  I 
must  apologize.  I  gave  a  directive  to  my  staff 
that  each  caucus  was  to  be  notified.  When 
I  knew  this  question  had  been  asked,  I  called 
my  deputy  and  he,  in  turn,  checked  and 
found  it  had  not  been  carried  out.  I  gave 
strict  orders  that,  if  this  ever  happens  again, 
that  employee  will  not  be  in  that  position.  All 
I  can  do  at  this  time  is  sipologize  and  say  it 
will  not  happen  again, 

TELEVISION  COVERAGE 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  Toronto  Sun  today  refers  to 
you  as  "acting  like  a  tin-i)Ot  tyrant"  in  putting 
forward  the  regulations  which  will  govern 
the  debate  taking  place  on  the  special  motion. 
For  anybody  who  is  interested  in  this,  I  feel 
I  should  make  it  clear  that  all  three  House 
leaders  particip>ated  in  the  regulations,  and 
perhaps  those  from  other  parties  would  want 
to  verify  this.  Whether  it  is  tyranny  or  not, 
it  is  modelled  on  the  procedures  in  other 
Houses  and  is  on  an  experimental  basis. 

In  this  connection,  we  were  advised  that 
the  television  coverage  would  be  made  more 
complete,  particularly  since  many  speakers 
address  you,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  if  there  were  a 
camera  in  the  press  gallery.  As  you  know, 
although  we  requested  the  right  to  put  it 
there,  that  was  refused  by  the  press  gallery, 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  too  want  to 
join  with  the  Liberal  House  leader.  In  fact,  if 
I  had  had  my  way,  I  would  have  put  a 
camera  up  there  anyway,  I  say  that  to  the 
press  because  what  we  were  trying  to  do  was 
provide  the  best  coverage  we  could,  and  I 
thought  it  was  rather  small  that  the  press 
would  say  we  could  not  put  a  camera  up 
there.  We  were  advised  that  it  would  give 
better  coverage  of  those  of  us  at  this  end  who 
will  face  the  Speaker  on  this  occasion  more 
directly  than  we  would  if  it  were  an  ongoing 
debate  across  the  floor  as  we  are  wont  to  do 
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occasionally.  I  find  offensive  some  of  the  com- 
ments in  the  article,  and  I  would  hope  that  it 
does  not  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of 
the  press  gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  confirm  what 
the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-NorfoDc  has 
said.  When  the  House  leaders  approached 
the  Speaker  and  asked  that  a  full  electronic 
Hansard  be  provided  for  the  special  motion 
that  we  are  debating  this  week,  they  asked 
us  to  get  together  guidelines  that  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  proper  coverage. 

We  immediately  contacted  Ottawa,  which 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  this  field, 
and  the  guidelines  referred  to  in  the  article 
were  the  guidelines  that  were  provided  to  us 
by  our  counterparts  in  Ottawa.  They  were 
agreed  upon  by  the  Ontario  Educational 
Communications  Authority.  When  that  was 
done,  they  were  submitted,  to  the  House 
leaders,  and  they  became  the  guidelines  that 
OECA  wanted  and  they  were  quite  happy 
with  them. 

I  think  that  is  sufficient  explanation  for 
anybody  who  is  concerned  about  the  nature 
and  the  flavour  of  the  article. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

ENERGY  SUPPLIES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie), 
and  I  am  advised  informally  that  he  will  be 
here.  Perhaps  I  will  address  my  first  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Energy,  but  if  one 
of  the  assistants  would  be  so  kind  as  to  try 
to  rouse  the  Minister  of  Labour,  I  would 
be  grateful. 

In  view  of  the  meeting  whidh  the  Minis- 
ter of  Energy  held  with  the  federal  Minister 
of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources,  in  which 
both  ministers  were  all  smiles,  can  the  min- 
ister say  whether  they  discussed  the  matter 
of  Petrosar  and  the  attempts  by  ihe  Alberta 
Petroleum  Marketing  Commission  to  take 
control  of  more  oil  in  such  a  way  as  possibly 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Ontario- 
based  refiners  and  users  of  crude  oil?  Can 
the  minister  report  whether  progress  was 
made  on  Petrosar,  and  can  he  say  exactly 
what  the  plan  will  be  for  dealing  with  the 
threat  which  seems  to  be  perceived  as  com- 
ing from  Alberta? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a 
very  full  discussion  with  the  federal  minister 
on  Friday  morning;  a  number  of  items  were 
discussed,  and  the  one  to  which  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  makes  reference  was  one 
of  them. 


I  think  we  are  both  prepared  to  accept  for 
the  moment  the  fact  that  Petrosar  would 
appear  to  have  its  supply  situation  in  hand, 
and  we  are  taking  at  face  value  the  state- 
ments that  are  being  made  by  officials  in 
Alberta  in  this  regard. 

However,  we  did  go  on  to  talk  about  the 
advantages  of  heavy  fuel  oil  upgrading  and 
were  encouraged  by  reports  which  we  both 
have  received  from  Petrosar  and  other  in- 
terested companies  with  respect  to  the 
interest  that  they  are  taking  in  order  to  look 
after  this  particular  operation,  which  will 
result  in  more  efficient  use  of  the  feedstock 
from  Alberta. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Agreeing  that  haste  should 
be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  up- 
grading of  the  feedstock,  could  the  minister 
tell  us  what  statements  he  is  referring  to 
when  he  says  he  is  satisfied  to  take  certain 
statements  by  Alberta  officials  at  face  value 
in  terms  of  the  security  of  supply  for 
Petrosar?  There  may  well  be  such  statements 
which  may  have  escaped  my  attention,  but 
I  think  the  House  would  like  to  know  what 
these  statements  are  so  that  we  too  can 
monitor  them  and  determine  for  ourselves 
whether  they  are  statements  upon  which  we 
should  rely  or  whether  further  action  is 
required. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  referring  particu- 
larly to  statements  made  on  at  least  two 
occasions  by  my  colleague  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  for  Alberta. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  minis- 
ter held  any  discussions  with  Petrosar  re- 
garding its  proposals  to  upgrade  heavy  oil 
in  order  to  produce  gasoline  or  other  types 
of  fuels  used  in  Ontario  industry  and  trans- 
portation? Has  the  govermnent  considered 
having  that  as  part  of  Ontario's  policy  to 
move  towards  greater  self-sufficiency,  be- 
cause if  the  heavy  oil  can  be  turned  into 
gasoline  in  this  province,  we  will  need  less 
gasoline  or  lighter  oil  from  western  Canada 
or  from  abroad? 
2:10  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
simply,  the  answer  to  both  those  questions 
is  yes.  I  have  met  on  two  or  three  occasions 
with  Petrosar  and  was  joined  by  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  at  one  of  those  meetings.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  work  that  has  gone  on 
so  far  to  try  to  put  this  particular  project  in 
place.  I  don't  want  to  mislead  the  House. 
Obviously,  there  are  still  some  details  yet  to 
be  considered,  and  the  whole  question  of 
the  economics  is  being  weighed  quite  care- 
fully by  those  who  are  giving  some  con- 
sideration to  this  project. 
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I  repeat  that  the  answer  to  both  those  is 
yes.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  on  two  or 
three  occasions  now  to  mention  this  in 
chatting  about  this  whole  question  of  self- 
sufficiency  as  we  seriously  reflect  upon  it 
and  to  include  in  speeches  the  point,  with 
which  I  am  sure  we  are  in  solid  agreement 
with  our  friends  in  Alberta,  that  we  have  to 
move  to  the  more  efficient  use  of  this  partic- 
ular resource. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  could  save  a  supplemen- 
tary by  just  asking  the  minister,  if  I  might, 
to  send  me  the  statements  by  the  Alberta 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Has  the 
minister  investigated  suggestions  that  were 
made  to  him  by  union  officials  more  than 
two  weeks  ago  that  Johns-Manville  Canada 
Inc.  mig'ht  have  the  intention  of  closing  its 
Scarborough  plant  due  to  increasing  com- 
pensation costs  resulting  from  a  poor  health 
and  safety  record?  Has  the  minister  looked 
into  these  suggestions  whidi  were  recently 
reported  in  the  press?  Does  he  have  any- 
thing to  tell  this  House  vAtla.  regard  to  the 
attitude  Which  the  firm  is  taking  and  the 
attitude  which  his  ministry  is  taking  vis-a-vis 
these  reports? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true 
I  did  have  a  meeting  with  two  representa- 
tives of  the  particular  union  involved  and 
on  a  subsequent  occasion  v^dth  representa- 
tives of  the  company.  That  wasn't  the  par- 
ticular issue,  but  naturally  it  was  mentioned. 
There  was  no  suggestion  made  to  me  that 
the  company  had  any  present  intentions  of 
closing  the  plant. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  a  supplementary: 
The  minister  doesn't  explain  whether  he 
specifically  asked  about  this  precise  matter. 
Would  the  minister  agree,  therefore,  that  the 
system  by  which  we  operate,  wherein  a 
company  with  a  very  poor  health  and  safety 
record  indeed  is  punished  only  to  the  extent 
that  its  premium  is  raised  for  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  payments,  a  sys- 
tem which  is  designed  to  encourage  com- 
panies to  clean  up,  might  in  certain  instances 
like  this  one,  if  the  record  is  bad  enough 
and  the  premium  high  enough,  serve  only 
to  convince  the  company  it  ought  to  leave? 

In  this  instance,  although  one  might  see 
them  go  without  much  sorrow,  the  people 
of  Ontario  will  be  left  picking  up  the  bill 
and  people  will  be  left  without  employ- 
ment. What  is  the  minister  prepared  to  do 


to  make  sure  the  company  bleans  up  its 
act,  instead  of  attempting  to  leave  Ontario 
and  dump  the  bill  on  the  people  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  want 
to  get  into  discussions  about  Who  is  cleaning 
and  who  is  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
fibre  counts  done  last  November  at  Johns- 
Manville  were  all  well  beloW  even  one  fibre 
and,  to  my  recollection,  the  majority  of  them 
were  well  below  0.7  fibres  per  cubic  centi- 
metre. In  terms  of  the  capacity  of  the  con>- 
pany  at  the  moment  to  comply  with  present 
or  even  improved  standards,  it  is  more  than 
in  compliance.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  a  com- 
pany at  the  present  time  flagrantly  disre- 
garding any  of  the  occupational  health  and 
safety  standards  which,  I  might  siay,  are 
reviewed  very  frequently.  The  Minister  of 
the  Environment  (Mr.  Parrott)  reviewed  the 
external  aspects  of  it  from  a  pollution  point 
of  view. 

As  to  whether  I  have  asked  for  meetings 
specifically  to  ask  whether  tliey  are  or  are 
not  leaving,  I  haven't.  But  in  the  course  of 
a  conversation  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  subject 
came  up  tangentially  and  there  was  no  in- 
dication, to  my  knowledge,  of  any  sugges- 
tion the  company  intends  to  leave. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
So  that  Ontario  won't  have  to  try  to  lock 
the  stable  door  after  the  horse  has  bolted, 
that  is,  after  Johns-Manville  may  have  left 
the  province,  is  the  minister  prepalred  to 
bring  legislation  into  this  Legislature  in 
order  to  ensure  that  any  coists  of  occupa- 
tional disease  or  retraining  which  are  in- 
curred by  workers  after  a  plant  s'hutdown 
are  borne  by  the  corporation,  rather  than 
being  left  to  be  pibked  up  by  the  tax- 
payers of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
leader  of  the  third  party  knows,  the  whole 
question  of  the  workmen's  compensation  is 
at  present  under  review  by  Professor  Weiler 
and,  as  the  honourable  member  well  knows, 
under  the  present  act  costs  that  are  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  occupational  illness, 
should  a  company  close  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  covered  under  that  act.  If  there 
is  to  be  another  approach  to  it,  then  that  is 
something  I  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  with 
Professor  Weiler  and  get  his  views  on. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  a  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Could  the  minister  tell  us  exactly 
the  amount  of  the  premiums  that  Johns- 
Manville  Canada  of  Scarborough  now  has  to 
pay?  Is  it  true,  as  reported  in  the  press,  that, 
whereas  the  average  for  the  industry  is  some 
$2.50  per  $100  of  payroll,  their  record  is  so 
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bad  they  are  now  paying  a  premium  some- 
where in  the  line  of  $40  or  $50  per  $100  of 
payroll?  If  in  fact  that  is  roughly  the  range, 
does  the  minister  not  see  that  the  present 
system  could  in  some  ways  be  an  incentive  to 
a  company  like  that,  especially  in  a  multi- 
national situation,  simply  to  walk  away  from 
its  responsibilities? 

What  is  the  minister  now  doing  to  make 
sure  that  doesn't  happen,  apart  from  noting 
that  a  threat  to  walk  away  did  not  happen  to 
come  his  way  tangentially  in  a  previous  con- 
versation? What  is  he  doing  now  to  make  sure 
that  the  system  works  in  such  a  way  (a)  to 
recover  the  funds  from  a  company  like  that, 
and  (b)  not  to  be  an  incentive  for  them  to 
walk  away  from  their  responsibilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  rating  for  that  particular 
industry  last  year  was  something  like  $4.70 
per  $100  of  salary,  and  in  1980  it  is  to  be 
aibout  $4.  I  am  advised  that  in  1979  Johns- 
Manville  did  pay  a  differential  for  experience 
rating.  I  don't  have  the  exact  figure  at  my 
fingertips,  but  if  the  honourable  member 
wishes  it  I  would  be  pleased  to  get  it  for 
him. 

Again,  the  member  well  knows,  as  I  do, 
from  reviewing  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  at  this 
time  that  allows  any  recovery  of  money  from 
individual  corporations  in  the  way  that  he 
notes.  He  and  I  have  talked  about  this  before 
and  I  have  already  put  that  question  to  Pro- 
fessor Weiler  to  'have  him  consider  it  in  his 
review. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplemen- 
tary: Is  the  minister  aware  that  in  the  current 
negotiations  the  company  is  insisting  on  only 
a  one-year  contract  and  refusing  to  deal  with 
severence  pay  in  any  maimer  whatsoever  as  a 
corporate  decision?  Does  this  not  underline 
the  fear  people  have  that  this  company  may 
cut  and  run? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  nego- 
tiations are  still  going  on.  I  don't  know  the 
exact  details  of  them.  I  know  the  major  issue 
between  the  parties  is  a  monetary  one  and  I 
know  that  mediators  today  are  in  touch  with 
both  parties  to  arrange  further  meetings  this 
week. 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  LAWS 
IN  URANIUM  MINES 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Labour  surrounding  the 
continuing  delays  in  bringing  uranium  miners 
in  Elliot  Lake  under  the  protection  of  On- 
tario's Bill  70,  which  requires  federal  action. 
What  action  has  the  minister  taken  in  order 


to  set  the  federal  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour 
straight  when  he  suggests  the  federal  pro- 
visions on  mandatory  committees  are  equiva- 
lent to  those  in  Ontario  or  when  he  suggests 
the  right  to  refuse  granted  undter  the  former 
Ontario  law  would  be  equivalent  to  what  will 
come  when  those  workers  are  brought  under 
BiU  70? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member 
will  recall  a  few  months  ago  I  read  into  the 
record  a  letter  I  had  written  to  the  federal 
Deputy  Minister  of  Labour  outlining  out  posi- 
tion very  clearly  and  oudining  the  need  to 
clarify  the  whole  matter.  I  also  indicated  that 
telephone  conversations  had  been  taking  place 
between  my  deputy  and  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Labour  in  Ottawa  and  as  recently  as  last 
Friday  further  conversations  took  place.  I  still 
have  reason  to  believe  the  matter  wiU  be  re- 
solved this  month. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Has  the  minister  taken  issue  with  the  federal 
authority's  statement  that  it  may  in  fact  bring 
in  new  regulations  over  the  heads  of  the  union 
and  not  in  consultation  with  them?  What 
action  will  this  minister  take  to  ensure  the 
new  health  and  safety  provisions  for  uranium 
miners  in  Elliot  Lake  are,  in  fact,  taken  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  union  rather  than 
trying  to  ignore  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
information  I  have  following  a  conversation 
last  week  is  that  that  is  not  the  nature  of 
the  conversations  taking  place.  I  have  every 
reason  to  hope  the  regulations  and  the  bill 
will  apply. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  minis- 
ter say  when  we  can  expect  the  provisions 
of  Bill  70  to  apply  to  uranium  miners  in 
Elliot  Lake,  bearing  in  mind  the  impasse 
which  appears  to  exist  right  now,  and  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  fact  that  in  Saskatchewan 
the  union  estimates  it  took  about  six  years 
before  the  federal  government  finally  came 
up  with  an  adequate  and  acceptable  set  of 
woi^king  regulations  for  miners  in  uranium 
there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never 
suggested  there  was  an  impasse.  I  suggested 
the  word  we  had  from  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  in  Ottawa  was  the  matter  would  be 
resolved  this  month  and  that  is  still  the 
infortnation  I  have. 
2:20  p.m. 

ELDORADO  NUCLEAR  LIMITED 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  new 
question  to  the  Minister  of  the  Environment 
surrounding  the  conflict  between  federal  and 
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provincial  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
nuclear  industry.  Does  the  minister  intend 
to  appeal  the  decision  in  provincial  court 
last  Friday  which  eflFectively  exempts  Eldo- 
rado Nuclear  Limited  from  any  environmen- 
tal regulation  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  give  the  honourable  member  a  full 
response  to  that  question.  I  haven't  had  a 
chance  yet  to  discuss  it  with  staff.  It  is  of 
significant  importance  to  us  and  I  would  like 
to  take  that  question  as  notice  and  respond 
on  it,  I  hope,  tomorrow;  if  not,  it  will  have 
to  be  next  week. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Since  this 
question  has  been  at  issue  for  some  months 
now  and  since  Eldorado  Nuclear  has  been 
running  roughshod  over  Ontario's  environ- 
mental regulations  in  such  matters  as  the 
spills  of  radioactive  material  from  tailings  in 
Port  Hope  and  its  air  pollution  emissions  in 
Port  Hope,  is  the  minister  saying  right  now 
that  he  has  no  position?  Can  he  tell  the 
House  how  Ontario  citizens  can  be  ensured 
that  our  stronger  environmental  regulations 
will  be  applied  to  Eldorado  Nuclear  rather 
than  the  weaker  federal  standards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  am  more  than  pleased 
to  acknowledge  that  ours  are  stronger.  But 
no,  there  were  two  court  decisions  last  week 
that  are  of  great  importance  to  us:  one  in 
Mississauga,  as  the  honourable  member 
probably  also  knows,  and  the  Eldorado  one. 
I  think  both  of  those  deserve  very  careful 
consideration  because,  from  our  point  of 
view,  those  court  decisions  are  extremely 
important.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  not  having 
a  position;  it's  a  matter  that  we  must  give 
great  consideration  to  because  of  the  long- 
term  significance  of  both  the  one  in  Missis- 
sauga and  the  Eldorado  one,  and  we  will. 

I  don't  wis'h  to  deal  in  a  superficial  way 
with  the  question,  which  is,  I  think,  ex- 
tremely important.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
time  necessary  to  look  into  it  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: When  the  minister  is  reporting  to  the 
House,  would  he  be  careful  to  explain  to  us 
what  implications  the  court  decision  may 
have  for  Eldorado's  new  uranium  hexafluo- 
ride  refinery  which  is  now  being  set  to  be 
gone  ahead  with  in  Blind  River? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  v^dll  be  pleased  to 
make  that  a  part  of  the  response. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Given  the  difficulties  that  are 
so  clearly  evident  in  the  protection  of  uranium 
miners  in  Elliot  Lake  because  of  the  conflict 
between  federal  and  provincial  regulatory 
powers,  and  given  that  the  protection  of  the 
environment  from   Eldorado  Nuclear  is  also 


in  question  because  of  the  conflict  between 
the  two  levels  of  government,  wfll  Ontario 
undertake  to  seek  from  the  federal  authorities 
full  authority  for  the  environmental  protection 
of  the  people  of  this  province  and  for  the 
protection  of  workers  of  this  province  when 
they  are  affected  by  the  nuclear  industry  or 
working  in  the  nuclear  industry,  so  that  this 
charade  d"oes  not  continue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  fortunately 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this  week  the 
council  of  Ministers  of  Resources  will  be 
meeting  in  Halifax.  I  wfll  be  glad  to  raise 
that  and  a  couple  of  other  issues  as  well.  But 
certainly  that  is  one  I  will  be  glad  to  speak 
about  to  my  colleagues  there  on  Thursday 
and  raise  the  issue  as  the  member  would  have 
me  do. 

DISCHARGE  OF  PATIENTS 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Health.  Does  the 
Minister  of  Health  approve  of  the  system  now 
where  hospitals  discharge  patients  who  have 
had  their  extended-care  application  approved 
and  yet  the  hospitals  are  allowed  to  send' 
them  out  either  to  a  rest  home  or  to  a  private 
home  and  in  that  way  they  do  not  get  proper 
care? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
cision to  discharge  any  patient  is  a  decision  of 
the  attending  physician.  We  don't,  as  a  minis- 
try, get  involved  with  approving  or  not  ap- 
proving discharge  planning  procedures  of  a 
particular  hospital.  I  am  confident  though  that 
no  doctor  would  knowingly  discharge  anyone 
to  any  situation  that  would  result  in  the 
deterioration  of  the  patient's  condition  or 
inappropriate  care. 

If  the  member  has  a  particular  individual 
about  whom  he  is  concerned,  or  a  particular 
hospital,  I  would  hope  he  would  first  have 
taken  it  up  with  the  hospital  or  the  physician 
in  question.  If  he  would  like  to  pass  it  on  to 
me,  I  will  take  it  up  vdth  them,  if  he  has  a 
particular  concern,  but  those  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  do  not  think  those  people  would  appreciate 
having  the  three  or  four  names  brought  out. 
I  am  wondering,  when  the  pressure  is  so 
great  on  the  hospitals  to  get  more  beds,  if  the 
doctor  feels  he  hasn't  much  choice.  Those  at 
the  hospital,  and  the  administration  as  well, 
are  putting  so  much  pressure  on  the  doctor 
to  get  the  patient  out.  In  effect,  they  have  no 
alternative,  they  claim,  but  to  put  him  out 
because  he  needs  extended-care  coverage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  we 
are  talking  in  general  terms,  because  I  db  not 
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know  the  hospital  about  which  the  member 
is  concerned  or  the  physician  or  whatever.  I 
agree,  I  do  not  like  to  bandy  people's  names 
around  either.  I  would  be  glad  to  follow  up 
on  it  if  the  member  likes,  but  I  think  every 
physician  is  well  aware  of  not  only  his  or  her 
ethical  responsibility  but  his  or  her  legal  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  know  of  no  physician  who 
would  knowingly  disdharge  anyone  into  a 
situation  where  he  or  she  would  be  at  risk. 

CARE  OF  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  regarding  community-based 
housing  for  physically  handicapped  people 
who  are  currently  in  chronic-care  hospitals. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  if  he  is  aware 
that  since  March  12  there  have  been  12  in- 
dependent community  living  places  in  the 
Three  Trilliums  Community  Place  within  the 
DuflFerin-Gwynne  housing  development  which 
have  been  standing  vacant  because  of  the 
jurisdictional  wrangle  about  funding  between 
the  province  and  Metro?  I  want  to  ask  him 
further  whether  he  is  aware  that  today  is  the 
deadline  for  coming  up  with  a  solution  that 
will  preserve  that  housing  for  physically 
handicapped  people  who  are  in  chronic-care 
hospitals,  and  whether  he  has  a  solution  to 
the  impasse  that  has  existed  now  for  about 
six  months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware 
of  the  situation  the  honourable  member 
describes.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great  dis- 
turbance for  me  that  our  largest  municipality 
in  this  province  has  remained  intransigent  in 
the  face  of  opportunities  that  do  exist  for 
physically  handicapped  persons  to  live  in  the 
community,  and  that  they  have  continually 
refused  to  participate  in  the  cost-sharing  of 
the  support  services  for  those  programs. 

As  the  member  knows,  when  they  took  that 
position  last  year,  the  understanding  was 
there  would  be  a  period  of  review  of  cost- 
share  programs  between  the  province  and 
municipalities.  At  the  conclusion  of  what  we 
thought  was  the  intent  of  that  exercise,  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  then 
maintained  that  they  thought  that  was  just 
the  beginning.  They  wanted  a  complete  ra- 
tionalization of  the  number  of  cost-shared 
programs  before  they  would  embark  on 
sharing  with  us  in  the  cost  of  services  to  the 
physically  handicapped. 

I  had  made  a  commitment  to  get  the  two 
projects  at  present  under  way  in  Metro  started 
by  agreeing  to  pay  100  per  cent  of  the  sup- 


port costs  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year, 
on  the  understanding  that  at  that  point  Metro 
would  be  in  a  position  to  agree,  I  hope,  to 
cost-share  from  that  point  onwards. 

Since  they  have  refused,  I  obviously  was 
not  going  to  see  that  terminated  for  those 
persons  who  are  already  in  community  living 
with  the  support  services,  so  I  have  again 
continued  to  fund  those  particular  units  at 
100  per  cent.  But  I  am  not  prepared  at  this 
point,  and  I  regret  very  much  having  to  say 
this,  to  allow  Metro's  intransigence  to  whip- 
lash us  into  a  situation  where,  by  virtue  of 
being  forced  into  paying  100  per  cent  of  the 
costs  to  appease  Metro,  we  would  thereby  be 
depriving  handicapped  persons  in  other  parts 
of  the  province  of  the  opportunity  when  their 
municipalities  are  prepared,  as  a  number  have 
indicated,  to  cost-share  on  an  80-20  basis. 

I  would  implore  the  honourable  member 
and  anyone  else  who  might  have  any  influ- 
ence upon  the  members  of  the  social  services 
committee  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  or  the 
regional  chairman,  or  anyone  else  who  is  in 
a  decision-making  position,  to  bring  whatever 
pressure  they  can  to  bear  upon  them  to 
shoulder  what  I  think  is  their  appropriate 
responsibility  in  meeting  the  needs,  in  co- 
operation with  us,  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

We  have  advised  the  persons  involved  with 
the  Three  Trilliums  and  others  who  are  in- 
terested and  supportive  of  the  program,  that 
we  stand  by  ready  with  our  80  per  cent  to  go 
ahead  immediately. 

2:30  p.m. 

The  problem  is  not  us,  and  it's  not  really  a 
question  of  our  creating  any  unexi)ected 
hurdles  for  Metro.  It  really  is  a  question  of 
Metro  trying  to  establish  what  I  think  they 
perceive  to  be  a  new  approach  to  support 
services  for  certain  groups  of  people,  while 
other  municipalities,  and  even  Metro,  have  in 
the  past  provided  these  kinds  of  services  on  a 
cost-shared  basis. 

If  the  member  for  Bellwood's  can  assist  me, 
or  if  he  can  assist  the  handicapped  persons, 
along  with  me,  to  bring  any  pressure  to  bear 
to  move  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  council  to 
alter  its  decision,  I  would  be  ready  to  start 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  By  way  of  supplementary— 
and  I  wish  the  minister  would  please  not  ask 
me  to  try  to  deal  with  the  government  puppet, 
Godfrey— in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ministry 
itself  estimated  in  1978  that  there  were  700 
disabled  people  who  are  currently  in  chronic- 
care  hosptals  but  who  could,  if  places  were 
available  in  the  community,  live  in  independ- 
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ent  living  facilities,  such  as  the  Three  Tril- 
hums  Community  Place;  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  province  is  probably  paying  between 
$17  milhon  and  $25  million  a  year  in  chronic- 
care  hospital  payments,  at  100  per  cent,  surely 
it  makes  sense  to  the  Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services,  not  simply  on  compas- 
sionate grounds  but  on  financial  grounds  as 
well,  to  provide  these  facilities  at  100  per  cent 
funding  and  get  on  with  the  job  of  building 
community-based  housing  instead  of  squab- 
bling. 

How  can  the  government  build  700  places 
if  it  can't  even  build  12? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  logic  of 
the  honourable  member  once  again  is  escaping 
me.  I  think  he  understands,  as  well  as  I  do, 
the  problems  that  exist  in  terms  of  trying  to 
extricate  that  kind  of  money  from  one  pro- 
gram and  put  it  into  another.  It  just  doesn't 
work  that  way— and  he  knows  it  doesn't  work 
that  simply.  One  has  to  move  into  a  new  pro- 
gram area  like  this  on  the  basis  of  new  re- 
sources. 

It's  true  that  if  the  individtials  were  to 
leave  the  chronic-care  facilities  and  move 
into  a  community  setting,  beds  would  be  freed 
up,  at  least  temporarily.  But  I'm  sure  the 
member  knows  there  are  other  persons  who 
are  in  need  of  chronic-care  services  in  a  hos- 
pital setting  and  who  would  move  in  imme- 
diately, therefore  there  would  be  no  cost 
saving  involved. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  member  that  I 
suspect  this  very  dilemma  I'm  faced  with  at 
the  moment  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Godfrey  is  certainly  not  any  more  my  puppet 
than  Mr.  Cressey  is  the  member's,  and  he 
happens  to  'be  chairman  of  the  committee. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEARINGS 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Environment.  I  have 
just  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Cana- 
dian Environmental  Law  Association  regard- 
ing funding  groups  that  are  opposed  to  vari- 
ous undertakings. 

1  wonder  if  the  minister  would  respond  to 
the  first  three  of  the  questions;  there  are  some 
six  in  number,  but  I  feel  the  first  three  are 
quite  important.  They  are:  Who  decides  if 
experts  are  needed,  and  who  would  choose 
the  experts?  Whose  witnesses  would  these 
experts  be?  Would  there  be  a  right  to  full 
cross-examination  of  these  experts  by  all 
parties? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
answer  to  aU  three  questions  is  yes. 


I'm  sorry;  that's  hardly  fair.  To  the  last 
question,  the  answer  is  yes.  I  got  carried 
away,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister  can  answer  in 
any  way  he  pleases  but  I'm  sure,  on  reflec- 
tion, that  wouldn't  be  an  appropriate  answer 
to  the  first  two  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  That's  right.  Who  decides 
if  the  experts  are  needed  and  who  would 
choose  the  experts?  The  Environmental 
Assessment  Board  would. 

Whose  witnesses  would  these  exi)erts  be? 
Those  experts  would  be  the  witnesses  of  the 
public,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  We 
would  want  those  witnesses  there  so  all  of  the 
information  that  is  available  on  any  given 
question  could  be  given.  We  have  opened  up 
the  process  a  great  deal  to  public  participa- 
tion, and  this  is  an  extension. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  is  yes. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Would  the  lawyers  for  the  citizens'  groups 
under  the  conditions  we  have  been  talking 
about  have  the  responsibiUty  of  leading  their 
own  wdtnesses,  rather  than  the  board  doing 
that  process? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  would  like  to  think 
there  would  be  some  of  both.  I  suspect  the 
major  thrust  might  come  from  the  solicitor 
for  those  in  opposition.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  the  board  fully  knows  it  is  our  policy 
that  we  want  all  of  the  information  looked 
at.  That  is  why  we  have  encouraged  them  to 
support  bringing  in  witnesses  or  experts  on 
any  area  where  they  think  their  knowledge 
is  deficient.  It  would  be  up  to  the  board  to 
make  a  final  decision,  not  only  through  the 
witnesses,  but  as  to  whether  they  were  satis- 
fied with  the  testimony  that  had  been  pre- 
sented. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  whether  ■  if 
the  board  decides  that  a  request  for  a  par- 
ticular witness  should  not  be  granted,  there 
would  be  any  right  of  appeal  either  to  the 
minister  or  to  any  other  body  against  that 
decision  of  the  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  the  board  should  make  that  decision. 
The  decision  of  the  board  is  appealable  to 
cabinet  if  the  hearing  is  held  under  the  En- 
vironmental Assessment  Act,  or  to  the  appeal 
board  and  then  to  myself  if  it  is  under  the 
Environmental  Protection  Act.  I  think  a  de- 
cision of  this  matter  would  not  be  appealable 
per  se.  The  total  decision  would  be,  yes,  but 
not  on  whether  or  not  an  expert  witness  was 
or  was  not  qualified  or  whether  the  board 
had  been  given  enough  testimony. 
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ROLPH-CLARK-STONE  DISPUTE 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  Would  the  minister  ex- 
plain why  a  company  which  insisted  on 
joint  negotiations  with  the  Graphic  Arts 
International  Union,  namely,  Rolph-Clark- 
Stone  Limited  of  Brampton,  can  readh  agree- 
ment with  the  other  shops  involved,  includ- 
ing its  own  Montreal  plant,  and  then, 
apparently  with  impunity,  refuse  to  settle  at 
the  Brampton  plant  with  clear  evidence  of 
bad-faith  bargaining,  including  advertising 
the  jobs  of  the  employees  on  a  legal  strike? 
Will  the  minister  now  involve  himself  in  an 
effort  to  end,  with  some  justice  to  the 
workers,  the  longest  strike  in  the  history  of 
the  riding  of  his  colleague  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)— over  one  year  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
apologize  because  I  do  not  have  the  imme- 
diate details  of  that  particular  strike  at  my 
fingertips,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  look  into  it 
and  report  to  the  member. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  As  a  supplementary, 
would  the  minister  also  consider  the  merits 
of  legislation  which  would  impose  an  agree- 
ment where  bad-faith  bargaining  charges  are 
upheld  and  require  those  who  insist  on  joint 
negotiations  to  be  bound  by  the  settlement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  think  the  member  will 
agree  that  in  the  Radio  Shack  case  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  showed  that 
in  the  face  of  bad-faith  bargaining  it  has  a 
variety  of  remedies  open  to  it  which  can  and 
did,  as  in  Radio  Shack,  result  in  a  settlement. 

The  member  knows  my  feelings  and  this 
government's  feelings  about  first-contract 
arbitration.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  need 
to  repeat  them. 

DISCRIMINATION  IN  HIRING 

Mr.  Peterson:  In  the  absence  of  the 
Premier,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  minister  is  no 
doubt  aware  of  the  discriminatory  legislation 
introduced  in  the  legislatures  of  both  New- 
foundland and  Nova  Scotia  with  respect  to 
hiring  practices  in  the  oil  and  gas  exploration 
business  there.  What  is  this  government's 
view  of  this  kind  of  legislation?  Has  the 
minister  undertaken  any  entreaties,  either 
formal  or  informal,  with  those  governments 
about  that  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  am  aware  of  that  partic- 
ular legislation  which  limits  the  mobility  of 
people  across  this  country.  It  is  indeed  dis- 
turbing. We  were  having  discussions  about 
it  the  other  day  and  it  is  an  issue  I  intend 
to  look  into. 


Mr.  Peterson:  Supplementary:  Could  I  ask 
the  minister  to  come  back  to  this  House 
with  a  full  and  complete  statement  about 
Ontario's  position,  which  I  think  is  important 
at  this  time?  Has  he  ever  contemplated  re- 
ferring this  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  a 
reference  for  some  determination  of  this  kind 
of  legislation  which,  in  our  judgement,  is  in 
no  one's  best  interest  across  this  country? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  No.  The  Minister  of 
Labour  of  this  province  has  not  contemplated 
such  an  application  before  the  Supreme  Court 
because  we  don't  have  a  direct  involvement 
in  it.  Yes,  I  wiU  be  prepared  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  suggestion  the  member  has 
made. 

2:40  p.m. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Labour.  One  of  my 
constituents,  Bianca  Polsinelli,  who  is  an  in- 
jured worker,  received  a  decision  from  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  one  year 
ago  with  no  explanation.  After  the  minister's 
intervention,  the  board  sent  her  to  a  specialist 
for  a  second  opinion.  Despite  the  fact  she  was 
examined  on  January  2  by  Dr.  Vanderlinden, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  my  oflBce  has  been 
writing  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
repeatedly,  today,  one  year  after  the  decision, 
she  doesn't  yet  know  the  board's  final  de- 
cision. Doesn't  the  Minister  of  Labour  think, 
not  only  as  a  minister  or  a  lawyer,  but  simply 
as  a  human  being,  that  delaying  for  one  year 
such  a  decision  is  a  total  denial  of  any  human 
justice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member 
for  Downsview  and  I  did  talk  about  this 
lady's  problem  last  fall,  I  believe  it  was,  and, 
not  from  my  intervention  but  from  my  sug- 
gestion, a  further  referee  was  selected  and  a 
further  examination  obtained.  That  is  the  last 
I  heard  of  the  case  until  I  saw  that  the  hon- 
ourable member  had  written  me  the  other 
day.  I  will  be  pleased  to  look  into  it  and 
report. 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Does  the  Minister  of  Labour  realize  it  is  the 
common  practice  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  to  neglect  to  answer  letters? 
If  the  minister  wishes,  I  can  show  him 
numerous  letters  which  go  back  to  February 
2,  putting  us,  the  members,  in  a  position  so 
we  cannot  represent  our  constituents. 

Is  the  minister  also  aware  of  the  fact  the 
board  used  to  send  out  slips  with  payments, 
like  the  ones  I  showed  to  the  minister?  A 
payment  for  February  26  to  March  26,  1979, 
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for  $29.92  was  sent  with  no  explanation  to  an 
injured  worker  whose  decision  was  rendered 
on  March  21,  and  his  claim  was  accepted  by 
the  board.  Does  the  minister  think  this  is 
the  way  the  board  should  deal,  not  only  with 
us,  but  with  injured  workers?  What  is  he 
going  to  do  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  mem- 
ber has  further  information  about  any  undue 
delays  which  substantiate  what  he  says,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  it.  I  have  regular 
meetings  with  the  board  to  discuss  matters 
such  as  this. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  AUTO 
WORKERS 

Mr.  Bradley:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Labour,  recognizing 
that  it  would  be  equally  appropriate  to  ask 
this  question  of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman).  Would  the  minister 
comment  upon  the  possibility  of  his  interven- 
tion, or  the  intervention  of  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism,  with  General  Motors 
of  Canada  Limited  to  give  favourable  con- 
sideration to  a  suggestion  by  Local  199  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers  that  the  plant  in 
St.  Catharines  be  allowed  to  go  on  a  four- 
day  work  week  with  all  employees  working 
for  four  days  and  supplementary  benefits 
being  paid  to  compensate  for  the  fifth  day 
when  the  workers  didn't  work?  Does  the 
minister  feel  this  is  a  reasonable  suggestion, 
and  if  he  does,  will  he  be  prepared  to  use 
his  good  offices  to  persuade  General  Motors 
to  give  favourable  consideration  to  that 
suggestion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
question  of  flexible  work  arrangements  is  one 
that  we  are  going  to  see  more  and  more  of 
as  the  years  go  by.  I  would  be  pleased  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  my  colleague  and  get 
back  to  the  honourable  member. 

Mr.  Bradley:  As  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  minister,  recognizing 
that  the  General  Motors  supplementary  bene- 
fits are  probably  in  better  shape  than,  per- 
haps, those  of  Ford  and  certainly  Chrysler, 
\\'Ould  he  be  prepared  to  extend  that  to  other 
auto-making  firms  in  Ontario,  specifically 
Ford  and  Chrysler,  as  one  of  the  considera- 
tions in  certain  other  specific  cases  where  it 
would  be  applicable  and  reasonable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
remember  that  collective  bargaining  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  parties  and  I  don't  think 
we  really  want  to  change  that.  What  the 
honourable  member  has  asked  me  is  whether 
I  would  have  discussions  with  my  colleague 


about  that  as  a  possibility  that  one  might 
make  suggestions  with  regard  to.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  those  discussions,  but  I  don't 
intend  to  do  away  with  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process. 

INCO  EMISSIONS 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  new  control  order  on 
Inco.  We  all  know  that  under  the  present 
legislation  Inco  has  the  right  to  appeal  a 
notice  of  intent  when  it  is  issued  on  this 
subject.  Will  the  minister  extend  this  right 
to  appeal  the  proposed  order  to  the  people 
of  Ontario,  whose  environment  will  be  de- 
graded by  the  failure  of  the  ministry  to  im- 
pose tough  standards  on  Inco  to  meet  the 
growing  threat  of  acid  rain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  thought  the  member  would  have  under- 
stood the  Environmental  Protection  Act  better 
than  that.  I  am  sure  she  knows  that  would 
require  an  amendment  to  the  act.  If  she  wants 
us  to  go  through  all  those  procedures,  then 
the  exact  opposite  will  happen  to  what  she 
claims  will  happen.  We  will  not  have  the 
control  order  and  its  accompanying  benefits 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  but  a  dragged-out 
process  which  would  harm  the  people— just 
the  contrary  to  what  she  suggests.  I  am  sure 
it  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  act, 
and  we  are  not  considering  it. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Will  the  minister  give  the 
Legislature  a  commitment  that  the  appeal 
procedure  will  be  opened  to  the  people  who 
may  lose  their  entire  forest  industry  and  tour- 
ist industry  if  acid  rain  is  not  stopped? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  do  not  think  any  change 
in  the  act  should  be  considered  on  one  aspect 
only.  We  talked  about  amendments  to  the  act 
last  year  when  we  did  a  small  bill  on  the  pesti- 
cides matter.  Those  considerations  are  still 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  minister 

aware  that  dtespite  the  laudatory  comments  by 
the  federal  minister,  all  of  which  were  in- 
tended primarily  for  American  consumption 
so  as  to  start  negotiations  with  the  Americans, 
even  now  it  is  still  the  opinion  of  the  federal 
minister  and  all  his  officials  that  Inco  is 
capable  of  a  60  per  cent  cleanup  to  something 
less  than  1,000  tons  a  day  within  four  years 
without  paying  a  severe  economic  penalty? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  having  dis- 
cussed this  matter  at  some  length  with  the 
federal  minister,  both  present  and  past,  we 
agree  that  what  is  needed  now— and  this  pro- 
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cess  was  started  some  time  ago— is  a  very 
definitive  study  on  what  is  and  what  is  not 
possible.  That  is  one  of  the  significant  things 
we  put  forward  last  Thursday,  that  the  task 
force  will  take  into  consideration  not  just  a 
study  of  the  hit-and-miss,  random-selection 
variety  but  of  all  the  information  now  avail- 
able and  that  which  might  be  put  forward  be- 
cause of  the  federal-provincial  arrangements 
that  have  been  made  to  study  acid  rain. 

Indeed,  I  think  we  have  progressed  a  long 
way  in  co-ordinating  our  abatement  proce- 
dures, our  technical  knowledge,  and  more  par- 
ticularly our  studies,  and  the  task  force  will 
do  that  very  job.  We  should  not  underesti- 
mate the  extreme  value  and  importance  that 
task  force— representative  of  federal,  provin- 
cid,  and  the  public  at  large— can  render  to 
the  people  of  this  and  other  provinces. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  asked  whether  you  know 
whether  he  disagrees  with  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  No,  that  is  not  so. 

DISPOSAL  OF  PCBs 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment  having  to 
do  with  the  decision  of  the  divisional  court 
upholding  the  Mississauga  bylaw  prohibiting 
the  burning  of  PCBs  in  that  municipality.  Is 
the  ministry  going  to  appeal  it?  If  not,  what 
might  the  ministry  do  if  other  municipalities 
pass  similar  bylaws  having  to  do  with  either 
the  transportation,  the  burning,  or  the  storage 
of  PCBs? 

I  Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  significant  court  decision  that 
was  rendered  on  the  Mississauga  bylaw,  up- 
holding the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario.  We 
have  not  decided  yet  whether  the  better  ap- 
proach is  to  appeal  or  not.  Certainly  it  is  one 
of  the  things  we  are  contemplating  right  now. 
I  cannot  tell  the  member  how  significant  we 
consider  that  court  decisions.  It  has  a  profound 
effect  and  we  will  have  to  certainly  address 
this  very  carefully.  We  will  certainly  be  doing 
one  of  two  things— either  appealing  or  amend- 
ing legislation.  But  which  is  the  better  of  those 
ways  at  the  minute  and  which  in  the  short 
term  and  long  term  would  give  us  the  better 
solution,  I  am  not  sure.  We  will  be  making 
that  decision  well  within  the  appeal  period 
granted!  to  us. 
2:50  p.m. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  min- 
ister not  consider  alternative  2(a),  which 
would  be  to  make  a  commitment  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plasma  arc  furnace,  which 
could  be  used,  to  convince  the  municipalities 
that   the   burning   on   site,    rather   than   the 


transportation  and  storage,  would  be  cheaper, 
effective  and  safe? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
will  do  as  much  as  we  can  in  that  regard,  and 
it  is  something  that  I  i)ersonally  hope  to 
spend  a  little  more  time  on  during  this  next 
week  to  10  days.  I  think  it  deserves  that  kind 
of  attention,  and  I  will  make  every  effort  to 
sort  out  some  of  the  problems  that  have  siu*- 
rounded  it  because,  from  what  I  know  about 
it,  it  is  an  exciting  possibility  and  would 
alleviate  the  PCB  problem  for  communities. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  deal  with  the  other, 
and  I  guess  greater,  issues  that  flow  from 
that  court  decision,  as  well, 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister 
mentioned  the  possible  appeal.  Perhaps  this 
is  a  legal  point,  but  could  he  clarify  my  un- 
derstanding that  an  appeal  would  be  based 
on  new  information  or  at  least  more  likely 
be  successful  on  new  information  rather  than 
just  appealing  for  the  sake  of  appealing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  I  can  add  much  to  my  previous  re- 
sponse. I  am  aware  of  the  significance  of  the 
decision.  We  have  not  fully  investigated  the 
court  decision.  Personally,  I  have  not  read  it 
yet,  I  have  only  seen  excerpts  from  it  and  so 
it  will  be  some  time  before  we  finalize  a 
decision.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  what 
the  member  has  said.  It  is  just  that  I  am  sure 
we  all  realize  that  has  a  very  significant  im- 
pact, not  only  for  my  own  ministry,  but  also 
for  other  ministries,  when  that  land  of  bylaw 
is  upheld. 

CARTIER  SQUARE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Government  Services:  Now 
that  the  United  States  has  decided  to  accept 
an  alternative  site  for  its  new  embassy  in 
Ottawa  and  to  move  the  proposed  embassy 
from  the  Cartier  Square  area,  would  the 
minister  be  prepared  to  accept  the  city  of 
Ottawa's  offer  of  a  comprehensive  planning 
study  for  Cartier  Square  which  would  be 
undertaken  within  the  next  90  days  and 
which  would  be  similar  to  what  the  ministry's 
own  architects  say  they  would  need  before 
they  could  proceed  to  detailed  design  plans 
of  the  new  courthouse? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wiseman:  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  tried  to  get  hold  of  the  Hon.  Paul 
Cosgrove  to  see  if  the  American  embassy  had 
decided  to  move  to  another  location;  I  have 
heard  rumours  of  that.  I  hope  to  have  a  call 
back  from  him  later  today  or  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. At  that  time  I  will  know,  and  I  will  have 
a  chance  to  discuss  the  matter  further  with 
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him.  If  the  honourable  member  were  to  ask 
me  the  question  on  Thursday,  perhaps  I 
would  be  able  to  give  him  a  more  detailed 
answer. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Since  the  Minister  of  Housing 
(Mr.  Bennett),  the  member  for  Ottawa  South, 
has  suggested  an  alternative  provincial  use 
for  the  teachers'  college,  which  is  next  door 
to  the  proposed  courthouse,  does  that  mean 
the  government  now  is  prepared  to  review 
other  possible  alternative  uses  for  the 
teachers'  college?  Specifically,  is  the  province 
prepared  to  sit  down  and  talk  seriously  with 
the  municipality  of  Ottawa  about  its  proposal 
to  make  a  civic  museum  in  the  teachers' 
college  rather  than  cutting  it  completely  oflF 
from  any  public  use  by  leaving  it  as  an 
officers'  mess? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wiseman:  I  have  had  discus- 
sions with  Mr.  Cosgrove  in  the  past  about 
the  possibilities  for  the  teachers'  college  and 
for  the  American  embassy  when  we  thought 
it  was  going  there,  and  I  have  not  been 
told  officially  whether  it  will  be  moving 
from  there.  We  were  going  to  present  the 
full  picture  to  the  National  Capital  Com- 
mission at  that  time.  We  told  Mr.  Cosgrove, 
as  he  had  promised  the  citizens'  committee, 
that  they  would  have  a  chance  to  review  it 
along  with  his  advisory  committee  for  the 
capital  oommission.  I  would  imagine  I 
would  have  a  more  detailed  answer  on 
Tliursday  after  I  had  a  chance  to  discuss 
it  with  him. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister  whether  he  would  give  this 
House  his  undertaking  that,  if  he  does 
accede  to  any  request  for  further  studies 
as  to  the  location  of  a  courthouse  in  Otta- 
wa, such  study  will  not  delay  for  one  min- 
ute the  construction  of  a  new  courthouse  in 
Ottawa  which,  as  he  knows,  we  fought  for 
so  long  and  is  so  badly  needed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wiseman:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  an- 
swer that  question,  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity I  will  try  to  hurry  that  project  along, 
because  I  come  from  that  area  and  I  know 
how   badly   needed   that   courthouse   is. 

DEATH  OF  STEVEN  YUZ 

Mr.  O'Nefl:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Health.  It  con- 
cerns the  recent  inquest  held  concerning  the 
death  of  young  Steven  Yuz  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  in  Toronto.  I  wonder  if  I 
could  ask  if  the  minister  has  anything  fur- 
ther to  report  concerning  the  part  of  the  in- 
quest which  states  that  it  was  also  revealed 
that  68  pages  from  a  hospital  ward  blood 


specimen  book,  two  entire  books,  and  sev- 
eral doctor's  order  sheets  are  missing?  Has 
he  anything  he  can  report  to  the  House 
concerning  this  part  of  the  inquest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot.  I  imderstand  at  the 
time  that  portions  of  the  book  were  foimd 
to  be  missing,  it  was  reported  to  the  police. 
I  am  afraid  I  have  nothing  more  I  can  re- 
port to  the  member  at  this  time.  As  I  learn 
more  about  it,  though,  1  will  be  glad  to 
report  that  to  him. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Could  I  ask  whether  the 
Minister  of  Health  has  consulted  with  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  and  whe- 
ther he  will  look  further  into  this  matter 
and  report  to  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  will  report  back. 
The  officials  of  my  ministry  are  in  touch 
with  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  today 
to  discuss  with  them  what  plans  they  have 
to  follow  up  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  coroner's  jury  and  on  specffic  items  like 
this.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  though, 
at  this  point  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  police, 
but  I  will  report  back  on  that  aspect. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  on  the  Order  Paper.  I  guess  it  is 
not  printed  yet.  I  would  ask  the  Minister  of 
Health  whether  he  himself  or  the  Solicitor 
General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  could  provide  each 
of  the  opposition  parties  with  a  transcript 
from  the  inquest  into  the  death  of  Steven 
Yuz  so  that  we  will  have  the  same  material 
that  the  minister  has  at  the  time  he  makes 
his  report  back  to  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  and  knowledge,  do  not  receive 
copies  of  the  transcripts.  We  receive  the 
reports  of  the  coroners'  juries  with  their 
comments  and  recommendations.  If  we  want 
copies  of  the  full  transcript,  we  have  to  pay 
for  it,  which  either  party  opposite  could  do 
from  their  research  funds. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the 
minister  aware  that  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board,  Ontario,  in  concert  with  the 
Algoma  Steel  Corporation  Limited,  is  ap- 
parently backing  out  of  the  agreed  proce- 
dures worked  out  for  filing  accident  reports 
and  claims  for  scarfers'  back  injuries  there 
to  bring  them  in  line  with  the  approach  used 
at  Stelco  Inc.? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  matter  the  member  raised. 
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Mr.  Wildman:  If  the  minister  is  not  aware, 
is  he  prepared  to  investigate  the  claim  of  a 
Mr.  Miskew  of  Local  2251,  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  who  filed  an  accident 
claim  in  November  1979,  but  whose  claim 
was  treated  by  the  WCB  as  a  recurrence  of 
a  previous  claim  and  thus  he  was  denied  any 
benefits? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  would  be  pleased  to 
ask  the  board  for  information  about  that. 

CHILDREN  WITH 
LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

Mr.  Stong:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker.  Now  that 
it  is  becoming  more  evident  and  more  ac- 
cepted that  learning  disabilities  are  a  physio- 
psychological  disorder  and  hence  a  medical 
problem  land  that  special  education  programs 
can,  at  best,  teach  students  to  cope  with 
their  disability  rather  than  remedy  it,  would 
the  minister  consider  initiating  remedial 
programs  such  as  are  in  existence  at  the 
Tomatis  Centre  and  include  those  programs 
under  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan 
provisions  to  m^e  them  more  atccessible  to 
everyone? 
3  p.m. 

Mr.  Laughren:  There  is  no  end  to  Liberal 
restraint. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  Mr.  Speaker— yes,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  speech  the  leader  of  the 
member's  party  gave  in  Kingston  last  year 
about  no  new  programs,  not  five  cents  or 
something  to  that  effect. 

Any  new  programs  that  are  added  under 
OHIP  are  added  on  the  basis  of  their  proven 
clinical  merit.  In  that  case  I  have  to  tell  the 
member  there  is  considerable  dispute  in  the 
professional  communities  about  that  process. 
At  this  point  there  are  no  plans  to  include 
it  under  OHIP. 

THIRD-LANGUAGE  CREDITS 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. 

I  am  certain  the  minister  is  aware  that 
there  has  been  a  proposal  at  York  University 
to  allow  one  of  our  other  languages  to  be 
used  as  a  credit  for  obtaining  a  degree.  If  an 
individual  goes  to  a  university  with  a  good 
facility  in  one  of  the  other  languages,  would 
the  minister  consider  this  and  push  the  uni- 
versities to  consider  it  as  part  of  a  credit  for 
obtaining  a  bachelor's  degree? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  the  heritage  language 


program  in  the  province  for  the  past  several 
years,  we  have  a  growing  number  of  students 
entering  secondary  schools  with  facility  in  a 
third  language.  Because  of  our  concern  about 
the  maintenance  of  that  facility  and  the  use 
to  which  it  may  be  put,  this  is  an  item  which 
the  secondary  school  education  review  project 
will  be  looking  at  very  carefuUy  during  their 
year's  study  of  secondary  school  education. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  Bradley:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Housing.  The  present 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  hearings  in  Niagara 
north  are  costing  municipalities,  land  owners 
and  public  interest  groups  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Considering  that  and  the 
fact  that  the  Ontario  Legal  Aid  Plan  saw  fit 
to  provide  assistance  of  up  to  $40,000  for  the 
Preservation  of  Agriculture  Land  Society  to 
assist  in  its  participation  in  the  hearings,  does 
the  minister  feel  it  is  legally  feasible  to 
terminate  these  hearings  and  settle  this 
problem  by  getting  the  groups  together  on 
an  informal  basis  and  save  all  of  this  money 
being  spent?  If  it  is  possible,  does  the  min- 
ister feel  it  advisable  to  handle  the  situation 
in  that  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  siure 
the  member  is  aware  that  before  we  refer 
anything  to  the  OMB  we  try  to  find  some 
degree  of  understanding  or  compromise  be- 
tween the  various  parties,  those  for  the 
zoning  or  those  against  the  zoning  or  what- 
ever it  happens  to  be. 

We  spent  considerable  time  with  the  mem- 
ber for  Brock  (Mr.  Welch),  with  the  mayors 
of  the  various  municipalities  and  with  some 
of  the  other  groups  which  have  been  involved 
as  well  as  with  their  legal  counsel,  trying  to 
find  some  solution  to  the  problem  before  it 
went  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board.  Even 
after  it  was  referred  there,  we  continued  to 
meet  with  the  various  groups  to  try  to  find  a 
solution.  After  numerous  hours  of  discussion 
we  could  not  find  a  compromise  that  was 
acceptable  to  the  various  parties  involved.  I 
think  the  member  is  aware  that  the  minister 
is  not  in  a  position  to  withdraw  from  the  On- 
tario Municipal  Board  unless  he  gets  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  parties  recommending 
that  it  go  to  the  board  for  hearing. 

As  far  as  the  cost  is  concerned,  I  am  aware 
of  the  decision  that  was  madte  by  the  Legal 
Aid  Council  of  Ontario,  and  I  am  having  it 
reviewed  to  make  sure  it  was  within  the  terms 
of  reference  of  assisting  organizations  in 
appeals. 
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Mr.  Bradley:  If  my  understanding  is  correct, 
that  ultimately  the  final  decision  will  be  made 
by  cabinet,  would  the  minister  inform  the 
House  the  degree  of  emphasis  he  would  place 
on  recommendations  of  the  OMB  in  ulti- 
mately reporting  to  cabinet  and  coming  up 
with  a  final  decison  on  this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  only  reason  it  would 
get  to  cabinet  would  be  if  one  of  the  two 
parties  did'  not  accept  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  recommendation  at  that  time.  I  am  not 
about  to  make  any  predetermination  of  the 
OMB  recommendation  or  whether  they  would 
even  find  a  compromise  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  two  parties.  At  the  time  it  is 
referred  there,  the  OMB's  suggestions  and 
recommendations  will  be  reviewed  and  a  de- 
cision of  cabinet  will  come  forth. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
pursue  this  further  with  the  Minister  of 
Housing.  Is  he  looking  at  any  new  systems 
as  an  alternative  to  these  kinds  of  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  hearings  which  the  member 
for  St.  Catharines  (Mr.  Bradley)  has  said  are 
costing  fantastic  amounts  of  money— in  this 
particular  case  somewhere  between  $1  mil- 
lion and  $2  million— and  which  ultimately 
almost  all  comes  from  the  taxpayers,  either 
through  the  municipalities  or  the  provincial 
government?  Is  he  looking  at  any  other  sys- 
tems, such  as  public  advocacy,  or  perhaps 
more  leadership  from  the  government  itself  in 
these  matters  by  setting  some  serious  guide- 
lines about  land  use  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber is  fuUy  aware  that  guidelines  have  been 
established  for  land  use  in  this  province. 
Indeed,  at  the  moment  we  have  under  review 
a  new  Planning  Act,  which  indicates— 

Mr.  Swart:  Is  your  government  there  sup- 
porting them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Does  the  member  want 
to  listen  to  the  answer,  or  does  he  want  to 
continue  to  ask  a  question? 

Frankly,  with  the  food  land  guidelines  that 
were  issued,  as  in  any  regulation,  there  wiU 
be  two  different  sides  taken  in  relation  to 
those  guidelines. 

I  have  been  in  this  ministry  for  a  little 
more  than  two  years,  and  I  have  listened  to 
arguments  from  PALS  and  from  other  groups 
relating  to  the  land  use,  and  on  two  different 
days  you  can  have  two  different  opinions. 
Some  groups  have  used  the  food  land  guide- 
lines and,  indeed,  this  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  hearing  in  the  St.  Catharines  area,  as  a 
whipping  boy  to  get  their  positions  put  for- 
ward very  clearly,  use  some  very  interesting 
appeal  procedures.  They  really  do  not  want 


to   appeal  the  zoning  on  certain  lands,  but 
they  find  it  a  great  whipping  boy. 

I  agree  with  the  member;  if  there  is  one 
area  that  does  upset  the  government  and,  in- 
deed, should  upset  the  taxpayers  at  every 
level,  it  is  the  fact  that  certain  groups  will  use 
certain  appeal  procedures  to  bring  their  case 
forward  to  the  public  regardless  of  how  much 
it  costs.  We  are  in  the  process  of  reviewing 
the  Planning  Act,  and  one  thing  for  which 
we  have  had  strong  support  all  across  this 
province  from  public  organizations- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  You  lined  up  with  the  de- 
velopers 10  years  ago,  and  you  have  never 
changed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  is  again  yakking  when  he  should  be 
listening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  is  the  one  body  that  was 
fully  accepted  by  all  outside  parties  as  being 
one  that  should  be  retained.  We  realize  the 
cost  that  is  incurred  in  going  to  a  municipal 
board  hearing,  but  let's  not  get  the  idea  that 
it  is  only  the  private  sector  that  requests  mu- 
nicipal board  hearings;  they  involve  the  pub- 
lic sector  as  well,  that  public  sector  being  the 
municipal  level  and  sometimes  the  provincial 
level,  requesting  a  review  of  the  zoning,  the 
official  plan  and  so  on.  The  costs  are  there. 
They  are  part  of  the  cost  of  governing. 

If  we  were  to  change  the  guidelines  or  to 
find  another  process,  I  could  guarantee  that 
there  would  be  groups  who  would  appeal  that 
decision  and  they  would  eventually  get  back 
to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board.  With  the 
new  Planning  Act,  we  hope  we  will  find  a 
procedure  that  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
costs  incurred  in  trying  to  give  the  public 
the  opi)ortunity  to  present  their  case,  the 
elected  people  their  opportunity  and,  indeed, 
to  reach  a  decision  that  meets  the  food  land 
guidelines  of  this  province. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
TOWN  OF  GRIMSBY  ACT 

Mr.  Hall  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  Pr29, 
An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of  Grimsby. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

3:10  p.m. 

ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  ON  NOTICE 
PAPER  AND  GOVERNMENT  MOTION 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tabling 
the  answer  to  question  133  standing  on  the 
Notice  Paper.  (See  appendix,  page  1462.) 
I  am  also  tabling  government  motion  11. 
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WRITTEN  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall 
that  on  Thursday,  April  24,  I  rose  on  a 
question  of  privilege,  asking  about  an  answer 
to  a  written  question  that  had  been  tabled 
on  April  10  and  that  s'hould  have  been  in- 
troduced on  April  24.  At  that  time  you  in- 
dicated you  Would  have  your  table  officers 
investigate. 

Subsequent  to  that,  I  received  a  response 
from  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)  to 
ques-tion  110  which  was  tabled  on  April  25. 
The  question  had  been  directed  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Health  and  to  the  Ministry  of  Northern 
Affairs.  I  have  as  yet  not  received  any  an- 
swer, nor  has  it  been  tabled  in  the  House, 
from  the  Minis'try  of  Northern  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  take  another  look  to 
see  Whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  in- 
fringement of  the  standing  order. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

DEBATE  ON  CONFEDERATION 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells,  in  the  absence  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Davis,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Cassidy,  moved  resolution  11: 

That  we  the  Legislative  Assemibly  of  On- 
tario commit  ourselves,  as  our  highest  prior- 
ity, to  support  full  negotiation  of  a  new 
constitution  to  satisfy  the  diverse  aspira- 
tions of  all  Canadians  and  to  replace  the 
status  quo  which  is  clearly  unacceptable; 
and,  further,  we  affirm  our  opposition  to  the 
negotiation  of  sovereignty-association;  and, 
therefore,  we  appeal  to  all  Quebeckers  to 
join  with  other  Canadians  in  building  this 
national  constitution;  and,  further,  we  hereby 
appoint  a  select  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  olf  Ontario  on  constitutional 
reform  to  consider  and  report  with  dispatch 
on  ways  to  achieve  this  objective. 

L'honorable  M.  Wells,  en  Tabsence  de 
rhonorable  M.  Davis,  appuye  par  M.  S. 
Smith  et  M.  Cassidy,  a  propose: 

Qu'il  soit  resolu  que,  nous  de  I'Assemblee 
Legislative  de  I'Ontario  nous  engageons,  en 
priorite  de  premiere  instance,  a  appuyer  la 
negociation  complete  d'une  nouvelle  consti- 
tution pouvant  satisfaire  les  diverses  aspira- 
tions de  tons  les  canadiens  et  pour  remplacer 
le  statu  quo  qui  est  clairement  inacceptable; 
de  plus,  nous  affirmons  notre  opposition  a  la 
negociation  de  la  souverainete-association; 
en  consequence,  nous  langons  un  appel  aux 
quebecois  pour  qu'ils  se  joignent  aux  autres 
canadiens  dans  1  elaboration  de  bette  nouvelle 
constitution  nationale;  de  plus,  nous  nom- 
mons  par  la  presente  un  comit6  special  de 


I'Assemblee  Legislative  de  I'Ontario  sur  la 
reforme  constitutionnelle  pour  qu'il  prenne 
en  consideration  les  moyens  d'atteindre  cet 
objectif  et  qu'il  nous  fasse  im  rapport  dans 
les  plus  brefs  delais. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
get  into  my  remarks  on  the  motion,  first  let 
me  Say  that  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis),  who 
was  speaking  in  London  today,  had  hoped 
to  be  'here,  but  unlike  usual  days  with  state- 
ments and  points  of  order,  et  cetera,  we're 
starting  a  good  15  minutes  earlier  than  per- 
haps we  would  normally  have  started  the 
debate.  He  will  be  here  in  a  very  few 
minutes. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  apologise  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  not  being  in  the  House  at 
two  o'clock  when  the  point  of  order  was 
raised  concerning  the  column  in  the  Toronto 
Sun  this  morning.  I  understand  the  House 
leaders  for  the  other  two  parties  commented 
on  it.  I  would  like  to  add  my  words  of 
support  to  what  they  said.  The  arrangements 
for  TV  that  were  outlined  in  the  memo  to 
all  members  were  agreed  to  by  all  House 
leaders.  There  is  no  way  you  should  bear 
any  particular  vendetta  or  campaign  against 
yourself  for  having  sent  the  memo  out  on 
those  particular  reicommendations. 

I  think  we  all  agreed  that  this  was  a  good 
debate  upon  Which  to  try  this  type  of  tele- 
vision coverage  of  the  House.  The  arrange- 
ments which  were  detailed  in  the  memo 
that  the  members  received  very  much 
parallel  those  which  are  practised  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  wanted  to  add  my 
support  to  the  other  House  leaders  and  say 
that  I  thought  the  column  in  the  Sun  was 
out  of  place  and  not  called  for. 

The  resolution  we  have  heard,  moved  by 
the  Premier  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion and  the  leader  of  the  third  party, 
represents  very  clearly  and  very  simply  the 
position  of  this  party,  the  government  party 
in  this  province,  and  I'm  sure  the  other  two 
parties  and  all  the  members  of  this  assembly. 
It's  a  message  we  want  to  send  today  and 
this  week  from  this  historic  place,  in  this 
historic  debate,  to  the  people  of  Quebec.  It's 
a  message  from  the  people  of  Ontario.  The 
message  that  is  phrased  in  this  resolution  is 
a  message  from  124  members  of  this  assem- 
bly wlio  represent  8.5  million  Ontarians. 
It's  the  message  we  want  to  transmit  to  all 
those  people  who  live  in  the  great  province 
of  Quebec. 

It's  not  often  this  House  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  itself  to  a  resolution  such 
as  this,  the  signfficance  of  which  I  think 
extends  well  beyond  our  accustomed  mandate 
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and  the  familiar  boundaries  and  extents  that 
we  usually  talk  about.  It  extends  well 
'beyond  this  province  to  all  parts  of  Canada. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  province  and  the  people  of 
Ontario  have  before  them  a  resolution  vdth 
the  implications  of  this  one,  tlie  implications 
of  such  fundamental  concern,  a  very  basic 
fundamental  concern— the  preservation  of 
Canada  itself.  This  is  a  rare  and  unusual 
moment  for  all  of  us,  and  the  future  may  say 
it  was  a  historic  one. 

The  last  time  this  House  dealt  with  a 
significant  resolution  such  as  this  was  on 
May  18,  1967,  when  this  House  supported 
on  a  vote  of  70  to  1,  the  proposal  that  the 
government  convene  a  Confederation  of 
Tomorrow  conference.  That  conference  was 
held  six  mont'hs  later,  in  November  1967. 

There  are  many  members  here  today  who 
were  present  when  that  motion  was  debated 
and  voted  upon  in  this  House. 

If  this  resolution  passes— and  I  believe  it 
will— and  if  we  then  take  up  our  task,  as 
indicated  in  it,  and  if  we  apply  our  best 
efforts  and  energy;  and  if  we  inspire  and 
encourage  the  goodwill  and  co-operation  of 
others;  if  we  remain  throughout  dedicated 
and  determined— as  I  believe  we  will— this 
will  ]>e  a  historic  moment  in  the  history  of 
the  Ontario  Legislature,  since  it  well  could 
represent  the  turning  point  in  that  prolonged 
and  protracted,  and  very  often  frustrating, 
long  period  during  which  we've  been  seek- 
ing to  renew  and  sb-engthen  our  Confedera- 
tion. 

This  could  be  part  of  the  turning  point. 
Only  history  will  be  able  to  record  that  for 
sure,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  we  are  em- 
barking here  today,  and  in  this  week,  upon 
a  historic  debate  which  will  have  great  rami- 
fications for  this  country  of  ours— Canada. 

What  is  said  here  is  as  important  in  this 
present  circumstance  as  what  we're  setting 
out  to  do.  We're  setting  out  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution, and  I  believe  we  will  do  so.  Equally 
important  is  what  is  said.  It's  no  less  impor- 
tant than  the  spirit  of  our  intent,  as  we 
express  to  those  who  speak,  and  to  those  to 
whom  we  are  speaking,  what  this  resolution 
means  to  us. 

We  would  do  ourselves  a  great  disservice 
if  we  don't  very  forcefully,  and  in  very 
unequivocal  terms,  put  forward  to  those  to 
whom  we  are  speaking,  not  only  to  our 
fellow  members  of  this  House  but  to  the 
people  of  Quebec,  our  sincere  belief  in  the 
motion  we  are  being  asked  to  vote  on— 
which  we  will  pass— and  which  we  say  is 
our  message  to  them  at  this  very  important 
time. 


3:20  p.m. 

There  is  really  only  one  issue  before  us 
in  this  great  debate:  What  actions  are  we 
prepared  to  take  to  keep  Canada  together? 
We  will  be  known  by  our  deeds,  not  our 
words.  Our  words  are  important  at  this  time 
but,  ultimately,  it  will  be  by  our  deeds  we 
shall  be  known  as  a  people  and  as  a  govern- 
ment that  have  put  down  a  new  foundation 
for  national  understanding.  I  think  that  is 
very  important.  What  actions  are  we  pre- 
pared to  take?  It  is  those  deeds  we  do  from 
liere  on  in  that  will  count,  not  just  what  we 
say,  although  at  this  time  in  this  debate 
what  we  say  is  important  as  our  message 
flows  through  to  the  people  of  Quebec. 

It  is  important  since  there  are  some  who 
do  not  share  our  commitment  to  Canada  and 
who  look  rather  hopefully  towards  Ontario 
for  some  sign  of  resignation,  some  sign  of 
wariness  and  some  sign  of  uncertainty  on  this 
issue.  There  are  those  also,  as  I  found  in  a 
recent  visit  I  made  to  Quebec,  who  believe, 
or  would  like  to  believe,  that  Ontario  is  re- 
luctant to  explore  fully  and'  willingly  the 
possibility  of  significant  constitutional  change, 
much  less  champion  it.  I  found  there  are 
those  who  really  do  not  believe  us  when  we 
say  we  are  prepared  to  follow  through  on 
significant  constitutional  change.  They  have 
to  be  shown  that  all  of  us  here  in  Ontario  wiU 
not  only  say  that  but  will  champion  it. 

They  don't  quite  believe  us  because  they 
see  us  as  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the 
status  quo.  The  view  that  we  in  this  province 
are  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  be  selfish  and 
self-seeking  in  the  search  for  a  new  constitu- 
tion and  a  renewed  federalism  would  come 
very  naturally  to  those  people  who  do  not  see 
themselves  first  and  foremost  as  Canadians 
and  who  do  not  see  their  future  in  a  united 
Canada  because  the  present  arrangements 
wdthin  Confederation,  it  can  be  said,  have 
served  Ontario  well  in  the  past.  The  argu- 
ment proceeds  from  there  to  the  conclusion 
by  some  of  these  people,  therefore,  that  On- 
tario simply  now  wants  to  keep  things  as 
they  are. 

That  opinion  is  more  useful  to  those  who 
express  it  than  it  is  really  factual.  For  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  Ontario  has  been  a  prov- 
ince and  a  people  in  the  vanguard  of  reform. 
We  have  pioneered  social  reform  in  this 
country.  We  have  supported  it.  We  have  sup- 
ported many  constructive  initiatives  in  con- 
stitutional change  from  many  sources. 

What  other  province  in  Canada  in  the  last 
dozen  years  or  so  has  given  so  much  of  its 
time  and  attention  and  has  spent  so  much  of 
its   resources    on   the   subject  of   a  renewed 
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Confederation  as  has  Ontario?  When  I  look 
around  my  office  and  the  offices  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  there  are 
mountains  and  mountains  of  reports  and 
papers  representing  weeks  and  months  of 
work,  of  dehberate  thought,  of  study,  all 
directed  towards  constitutional  change  and 
reform. 

Anybody  who  looks  at  those  reports  and 
studies  these  reports  and  our  positions  would 
be  deprived  of  the  thought  that  we  are  re- 
luctant to  abandon  the  status  quo.  Surely,  to 
any  reasonable  mind,  it  would  suggest  just 
the  opposite.  We  are  not  for  the  status  quo. 
I  think  that  message  must  be  very  thoroughly 
said.  We  in  this  province  are  personally  and, 
I  say,  collectively  committed  to  refashioning 
this  country  in  such  a  way  as  to  heal  our 
major  historical  wounds.  I  would  say  we  will 
not  cease  in  pursuing  this  number  one 
national  priority  until  that  task  is  successfully 
completed. 

The  status  quo  is  as  unacceptable  to  On- 
tario as  is  sovereirnty-association.  That,  I 
think,  must  be  said  very  clearly  and  in  a  very 
straightforward  manner  to  everyone  at  this 
time.  The  resolution  of  this  House  does  that. 

Our  commitment  to  constitutional  reform 
is  real  and  determined.  We  recognize  and 
support  the  clear  call  for  change  that  is  com- 
ing from  all  across  Canada.  We  are  de- 
termined to  advance  that  cause  because  we 
want  to  strengthen  all  parts  of  Canada.  I 
believe  a  strong  argument  could  be  made  that 
in  prior  discussions  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Quebec  within  Confederation,  Ontario  has 
probably  been  one  of  Quebec's  greatest  allies. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  sovereignty-association  about  the 
struggle  Quebec  has  had  to  wage  within 
Canadian  federalism.  We  have  not  been  re- 
minded, however,  that  Ouebec  has  rarely 
been  alone  in  its  fieht.  It  has  rarelv  been 
alone  in  its  fight  wdthin  Canpdisn  ferleralism 
as  it  struggled  to  get  a  better  deal.  If  you 
make  even  the  most  cursory  survey  of  the 
evolution  and  development  of  Canadian  fed- 
eralism, Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  see  that 
Ontario  and  Quebec  have,  more  often  than 
not,  been  partners  in  shaping  Canada. 

From  1867  to  the  present  our  two  provinces 
together  have  resisted  repeated  efforts  by  the 
federal  power  to  undermine  provincial  com- 
petence in  fields  of  jurisdiction  which  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation  clearly  assi"Tied  to 
the  provinces.  On  some  occasions  Quebec 
led  the  fight  ?nd  Ontario  weighed  in  with  its 
whole-hearted  support,  while  at  other  times 
Ontario  led  the  way  and  Quebec  offered  its 
solidarity  in  the  cause.  The  result  over  time 


I  believe  has  been  a  stronger,  total  country 
with  governments  better  suited  to  respond 
effectively  and  efiBciently  to  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

This  debate  on  Confederation  gives  us  the 
opportunity,  I  believe,  to  review  our  rich 
and  fascinating  history  as  a  people.  Our 
growth  from  perilous  beginnings  to  enviable 
prosperity,  our  growth  from  perilous  begin- 
nings to  the  peace  that  we  enjoy  today,  comes 
alive  for  us  once  again  as  we  think  of  our 
history. 

Our  development  should  not  be  viewed 
only  in  the  abstract  and  dry  vocabulary  of 
constitutional  discussion,  or  of  economics  and 
so  forth.  Instead,  I  think  we  shovJd  look  at 
our  past  and  see  it  come  alive  in  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  powerful  builders  of  this 
country.  I  think  of  the  great  champions  of 
Quebec  such  as  Mercier,  Lesage  and  Johnson. 
Their  strength  and  dedication  shaped  Quebec 
and  it  shaped  Canada. 

Ontario  too  is  proud  of  the  contribution  of 
its  leaders,  such  as  Mowat,  Ferguson,  Drew, 
Frost,  Robarts  and,  today.  Bill  Davis.  If  these 
leaders  of  both  Ontario  and  Quebec  had  not 
shown  the  capacity  to  work  together,  would 
Canada  have  attained  the  quality  of  life  that 
is  the  envy  of  much  of  the  world  today?  It 
is  this  co-operation  between  our  two  jjrovinces 
and  the  benefit  that  this  has  brought  that  I 
would  like  to  examine  a  little  more  closely. 

Our  relationship  goes  back  years,  of  course, 
before  Confederation.  Whether  it  was 
Mackenzie  and  Papineau,  or  the  Ontarian 
Baldwin  who  was  elected  in  Quebec  while 
the  Quebecker  Lafontaine  was  elected  in 
Ontario,  the  history  and  peoples  of  the  two 
provinces  have  long  been  joined  together. 

When  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  created 
this  country  in  1867,  they  wrote  a  constitu- 
tion that  reflected  this  history,  taking  into 
account  both  the  duality  of  its  two  cultures 
and  the  economic  and  social  diversity  that 
existed  in  the  four  original  provinces.  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  threw  himself  into  the  task  of 
nation-building  by  creating  a  national 
economy,  and  binding  together  the  various 
regions  of  this  country  by  a  network  of  rail- 
roads and  canals.  But  Sir  John  A.,  Mr. 
Speaker,  sometimes  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  the  Confederation  agreement  itself,  and 
when  he  did,  when  he  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  that  agreement,  Oliver  Mowat  of 
Ontario  was  always  quick  to  point  out  his 
lapse. 

Mowat  was  Premier  of  Ontario  from  1872 
to  1898,  and  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
he    is    considered    the    father    of    provincial 
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rights  in  Canada.  But  Mowat's  resistance  to 
federal  encroachment  was  not  based  on  paro- 
chialism and  it  was  not  based  on  want  of 
vision.  No,  he  believed  that  the  best  way  to 
develop  a  new  nation  and  a  new  national 
spirit  was  by  encouraging  its  growth  out  of 
the  older,  deeper  loyalties  that  were  em- 
bodied in  the  provinces  which  constituted 
Canada.  He  asserted  provincial  control  over 
natural  resources  and  carried  through  to  vic- 
tory in  the  courts  many  constitutional 
challenges. 
3:30  p.m. 

When  Premier  Mercier  of  Quebec  called 
the  first  interprovincial  conference  in  1887, 
Mowat  backed  him  up.  Together  they 
fought  to  preserve  the  right  of  the  prov- 
inces to  legislate  in  areas  assigned  to  them 
by  the  British  North  America  Act  and  to 
collect  the  revenues  necessary  to  accom- 
plish these  ends.  Canada  in  the  late  19th 
century  was  as  much  shaped  by  these  two 
tough-minded  Premiers,  Mercier  and  Mowat, 
as  by  their  better-known  federal  counte]> 
parts. 

Let  me  read  a  quote  from  part  one  of 
the  book,  The  Canadians.  It  says:  "The 
exuberance  that  prevailed  on  the  purely 
provincial  scene  in  Ontario  was  given  in- 
creased emphasis  by  the  success  of  the  con- 
test over  Dominion  and  provincial  powers 
that  Mowat  waged  with  Macdonald.  The 
great  Conservative  chieftain,  largely  by  the 
judicial  exercise  of  Ottawa's  -powers  of  pa- 
tronage, had  been  able  to  keep  the  smaller 
provinces  in  accord  with  the  policies  of  the 
federal  government.  But  Ontario  proved  her 
bigness  by  an  ability  to  fight  Ottawa.  Mowat 
was  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  Canadian 
provincial  Premiers  to  <acquire  great  repute 
by  boldly  and  successfully  challenging  the 
government  in  Ottawa.  He  was  joined  at  the 
time  and  joined  well  together  by  Premier 
Mercier  of  Quebec." 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  and  solidarity 
which  these  men  created  between  Ontario 
and  Quebec  has  passed  on  to  succeeding 
generations  of  leaders  in  both  our  provin- 
ces. In  the  1920s  Premier  Taschereau  of 
Quebec  and  Premier  Ferguson  of  Ontario 
united  in  urging  the  development  of  hydro 
projects  on  the  Ottawa  River  and  in  scut- 
tling the  federal  government's  plans  to  amend 
the  constitution  unilaterally. 

The  Depression  and  the  Second  World 
War  prompted  the  federal  government  to 
move  aggressively  into  social  welfare  and 
tax  fields  that  were  really  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  provinces.  In  the  recon- 
struction   period    following    the    war,    and 


throughout  the  1950s,  it  was  Maurice  Du- 
plessis  of  Quebec  and'  George  Drew  and 
Leslie  Frost  of  Ontario  who  sought  to  re- 
dress the  imbalance  in  Canadian  federalism 
that  had  been  caused  by  economic  calamity 
and  war. 

Mr.  Nixon:   We  must  correct  that  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  it  is  a  very  envi- 
able and  good  record. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Duplessis  and  Hepburn  were 
the  ones  who  stopped  King. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  member  is  right  and 
there  is  another  example  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  could  add  to  my  list. 

The  provinces  were  faced  with  growing 
demands  for  education,  health  care,  pen- 
sions and  other  social  assistance  programs. 
But  the  federal  government  had  appropri- 
ated the  tax  fields  which  should  have  pro- 
vided the  revenues  for  these  services. 
Throughout  the  late  1940s  and  the  1950s, 
Ontario  and  Quebec  demanded  a  greater 
tax  share  that  would  enable  them  to  fulfil 
their  responsibilities  for  their  citizens.  It 
was  through  their  joint  efforts  that  some 
fiscal  relief  was  finally  provided. 

With  the  election  of  Jean  Lesage  in  1960 
began  a  decade  of  intense  debate  on  diffi- 
cult federal-provincial  issues.  But  again, 
Ontario  and  Quebec  were  united,  I  say  to 
members,  in  common  cause.  Premier  Lesage 
resumed  the  long-dormant  practice  of  hold- 
ing interprovincial  conferences  and  all  the 
provinces  were  able  to  come  together  and 
were  more  clearly  able  to  see  the  problems 
they  all  shared. 

Premier  Robarts  also  recognized  the  dan- 
ger inherent  in  the  increasingly  difficult  re- 
lations between  Quebec  ^id  the  federal 
government.  Calling  on  the  long  tradition 
of  mutual  sux>port  between  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  he  refused  to  see  that  province, 
Quebec,  isolated  in  its  demands  for  tax 
reform  and  control  over  social  programs, 
both  of  which  were  properly  within  pro- 
vincial jurisdiction.  As  well  as  these  prob- 
lems, Ontario  also  recognized  the  challenge 
posed  by  Canada's  cultural  duality  and  the 
need  for  fundamental  constitutional  renewal. 

Therefore,  I  mentioned  the  Confederation 
of  Tomorrow  conference.  In  convening  the 
conference  in  1967,  Premier  Robarts  gave 
concrete  expression  to  Ontario's  and  Quebec's 
shared  concern  about  this  country's  future. 
That  conference  was  a  bold  move  and  one 
whose  ramifications  continue  through  to  to- 
day. 

As  Premier  Daniel  Johnson  said  about  the 
conference:    '1   am   confident  that  this    con- 
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ference  will  be  a  starting  point  for  a  new 
Canada  in  which  linguistic  and  cultural 
duality  will  no  longer  be  a  source  of  mis- 
understanding and  conflict  but  a  factor  for 
co-operation,  mutual  enrichment  and  asser- 
tion of  our  Canadian  identity." 

Perhaps  at  times  it  has  looked  as  if  the 
Confederation  of  Tomorrow  conference  and 
all  that  came  out  of  it  was  not  really  success- 
ful, but  I  say  to  the  House,  as  we  come 
through  the  present  times,  the  conference  will 
be  seen  as  one  of  the  starting  points  of  this 
total  process  that  I  believe  will  successfully 
build  a  greater  and  better  Canada. 

The  shared  perception  of  our  two  provinces 
was  further  reinforced  in  June  1969,  when 
John  Robarts  and  Jean-Jacques  Bertrand,  then 
Premier  of  Quebec,  signed  the  Ontario- 
Quebec  agreement  for  co-operation  and  ex- 
change, and  the  Ontario-Quebec  permanent 
commission  was  set  up  at  that  time.  This  body 
has  carried  on  many  joint  activities  between 
our  provinces  in  a  cultural  and  educational 
sense,  and  that  group  still  exists  today. 

Now  we  move  on  to  the  1970s,  a  decade 
marked  by  serious  efforts  to  achieve  consti- 
tutional change.  From  the  Confederation  of 
Tomorrow  conference,  we  moved  to  a  period 
of  real  concerted  attempt  to  bring  about  con- 
stitutional change.  A  variety  of  new  and 
different  economic  issues  emerged  in  our 
federation,  which  issues  also  became  large  in 
the  1970s. 

The  decade  began,  I  remind  you  again,  with 
the  nearly  successful  talks  at  Victoria.  On- 
tario's delegation  at  that  very  significant  meet- 
ing was  led  by  the  present  Premier  of  this 
province,  William  Davis,  who  patiently  and 
skilfully  worked  with  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  other  provincial  Premiers  to  produce  the 
most  comprehensive  constitutional  document 
in  a  century.  I  think  the  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  was  there,  as  also  was  I  in  my 
role  as  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Serv- 
ices. Perhaps  other  members  of  this  House 
were  present. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  the  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald). 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  And  the  member  for  York 
South.  I  remember  the  former  leader  of  your 
party  was  there,  was  he  not,  and  the  member 
for  York  South  also. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  member  for  York  South 
was  the  leader. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Was  the  member  for  York 
South  the  leader  then?  Excuse  me. 

Those  of  us  who  were  there  I  think  will 
attest  to  what  I  have  said  of  that  conference. 
It,  and  the  work  that  preceded  it,  made  up 


one  of  the  most  concentrated  efforts  at  con- 
stitutional reform,  and  we  came  so  very  close 
to  an  agreement  on  a  new  constitution.  Per- 
haps in  retrospect  today  what  we  had  agreed 
to  may  not  look  as  good  as  it  did  then.  The 
fact  remains,  and  the  Premier  will  remember 
because  he  led  the  Ontario  delegation  in  an 
excellent  manner,  that  those  people  believed 
when  they  left  Victoria  that  they  had  achieved 
what  many  said  could  not  be  achieved  and 
that  a  new  Canadian  constitution  had  been 
arrived  at.  The  work  was  intense  and  the  work 
was  significant. 

Unfortunately,  the  event  was  not  to  come 
about.  For  reasons  known  only  to  itself,  Que- 
bec decided'  not  to  ratify  that  new  constitu- 
tion, but  I  would  say  it  was  not  for  want  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  this  province  or  any  other 
province  that  that  effort  failed.  We  all  worked 
hard  on  it,  and  I  guess  many  of  us  wish  that 
had  been  a  success  in  the  early  1970s.  Perhaps 
the  course  of  events  through  the  late  1970s 
and  now  the  1980s  would  have  been  changed. 

In  spite  of  that  disappointing  setback,  we 
did  not  cease  in  our  efforts  to  maintain  a 
close  working  relationship  with  our  sister  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  Although  it  did  not  agree 
with  the  new  constitution  that  came  out  of 
Victoria,  we  still  carried  on  through  the 
1970s  in  our  dose  working  relationship  with 
Quebec  as  a  province  within  Canada. 
3:40  p.m. 

My  purpose  today  in  sketching  this  quick 
review  of  part  of  our  history  is  to  remind 
us  of  our  shared  heritage.  I  think  there  is 
a  real  danger  today,  and  it  is  being  prac- 
tised by  some  people  today,  in  highlighting 
only  the  difficulties  that  Quebec  has  experi- 
enced within  Confederation  and  only  its 
differences  with  the  rest  of  Canada.  Those 
who  do  so  have  their  own  motives  and  they 
are  certainly  free  to  highlight  only  these 
diflBculties  and  differences.  But  I  want  to 
appeal  to  Quebeckers  to  recall  not  those 
difficulties  and  differences  but  a  more  posi- 
tive tradition,  namely  the  close  co-operation 
that  Ontario  and  Quebet  have  traditionally 
enjoyed  as  a  part  of  Canada. 

The  roots  of  our  s'hared  experience  lie  very 
deep  in  the  past,  as  I  hope  I  have  shown 
the  House.  Our  respect  for  each  other  has 
grown  through  shared  adversity  and  shared 
good  fortune.  It  is  a  tradition  that  must  con- 
tinue to  nourish  us  in  this  country  of  ours, 
Canada.  But  this  is  a  tradition  that  can  only 
be  shared  by  Canadians  and  it  would  not 
continue  between  a  province  of  Ontario  and 
a  sovereign  Quebec. 

lOntarians  will  not  calmly  accept  the  dis- 
memberment  of   their   country.    The   people 
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of  this  province  would  not  be  and  are  not 
of  that  nature.  They  wouldn't  accept  the  dis- 
memberment of  their  country  and  then  sit 
down  willingly  and  work  out  economic  and 
other  arrangements  with  the  very  government 
that  caused  the  rupture  in  the  first  place. 

As  I  have  noted,  Ontarians  have  worked 
closely  with  Quebeckers,  las  have  their  gov- 
ernments, on  many  matters  of  common  con- 
cern to  us  all  as  Canadians  over  the  years. 
Even  though  we  would  continue  to  be  geo- 
graphic neighbours,  it  would  be  very  naive 
to  expect  the  same  spirit  of  co-operation 
would  automatically  continue.  I  think  that 
must  be  emphasized.  I  think  thats  a  very 
important  point  today. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  the  vast  majority  of 
Ontario  residents  when  I  say  that  no  kind 
of  separation  from  Quebec  would  be  ami- 
cable. The  Parti  Quebecois  is  fooling  itself 
if  it  believes  that  life  would  be  business  as 
usual  after  such  a  dramatic  event  as  separa- 
tion from  Canada.  Ontarians  are  not  unemo- 
tional when  challenged  on  matters  over 
which  they  deeply  care  about;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Ontario  deeply  care  about  their 
country,  Canada. 

This  absolute  rejection  of  sovereignty- 
association  means  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  Ontario  respond  clearly  and 
positively  to  the  calls  for  change  to  our 
federal  system  which  have  been  coming  from 
Quebeckers  for  years  and  are  now  coming 
from  all  over  this  country,  from  many  other 
provinces.  We  must  not  be  just  negative. 
We  must  also  be  positive  and  we  are  posi- 
tive because  we  say  that  we  are  now  for 
changes  to  our  constitution. 

I  want  to  use  this  occasion  to  reiterate 
in  clear  and  simple  terms  to  the  people  of 
Quebec  that  Ontario  is  prepared  to  go  to 
the  negotiating  table  at  any  time  and  at  any 
place  to  achieve  constitutional  reform  within 
a  united  Canada,  and  we  are  prepared  to  go 
in  a  (sincere  and  determined  manner.  On- 
tario is  prepared  to  negotiate  and  bargain  on 
any  constitutional  matters.  It  is  prepared  to 
give  ground,  as  others  must  do,  and  it  will 
negotiate  in  good  faith. 

But  Ontario  will  not  give  ground  on  Can- 
ada or  the  preservation  of  a  nation  from  sea 
to  sea,  a  Canada  vdth  a  common  citizens'hip 
and  the  free  movement  of  people  and  the 
free  movement  of  goods  and  the  products  of 
the  people's  creative  energies  across  this 
country  among  all  provinces  and  all  jurisdic- 
tions. We  will  not  give  ground  on  Canada. 

'I  know  we  have  a  good  base  to  negotiate 
a  new  constitution.  We  have  a  base  that  is 
buttressed    by    studies    done    by    our    task 


force  on  Canadian  unity,  our  advisory  com- 
mittee On  Canadian  unity  headed  by  Ian 
MacDonald.  We  have  the  report  of  the 
Pepin-Robarts  task  force  on  Canadian  unity. 
We  have  the  Quebec  Liberal  Party  beige 
paper.  We  have  other  excellent  studies  that 
give  us  a  good  base.  Buttressed  by  these 
and  other  studies  we  will  do,  I  believe  we 
can  arrive  at  a  fundamental  restructurinlg 
of  our  constitution. 

There  must  be  no  doubt  left  in  any  mind 
as  to  this  question.  While  there  is  no  item 
that  would  be  excluded  from  the  agenda 
imder  the  heading  of  constitutional  change, 
I  again  emphasize  to  you  we  would  not  be 
negotiating  sovereignty-association.  Ontari- 
ans would  simply  not  negotiate  anything 
which  would  bring  about  the  destruction  or 
fragmentation  of  their  country. 

Out  of  this  experience  it  is  absolutely 
clear  to  me  that  if  there  had  been  any  sup- 
port for  the  status  quo  in  our  evolving  fed- 
eration it  has  certainly  vanished.  This  govern- 
ment and  all  governments  in  Canada,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Parti  Quebecois  gov- 
ernment, are  now  solidly  committed  to  devising 
a  new  constitution  for  Canada. 

Our  message  is  no  to  sovereignty-associa- 
tion, no  to  the  status  quo  and  an  emphatic 
yes  to  a  new  constitution  for  Canada  strong- 
ly supportive  of  all  parts  of  Canada.  That  is 
what  our  resolution  says— no  to  sovereignty- 
association,  no  to  the  status  quo  and  an  empha- 
tic yes  to  a  new  constitution  for  Canada  sup- 
porting all  the  parts  and  regions  of  Canada. 

We  want  all  the  governments  of  Canada 
to  sit  down  as  soon  as  possible  to  negotiate 
that  constitution,  perhaps  within  four  to  six 
weeks  after  May  20.  We  want  a  govern- 
ment to  be  there  from  Quebec  negotiating 
a  new  federal  constitution  because  we  be- 
lieve we  can  do  a  better  job  if  that  govern- 
ment is  there.  Whether  that  happens  or  not 
will  depend  on  the  vote  on  May  20. 

We  are  not  here  in  this  House  today  to 
tell  the  people  of  Quebec  how  to  vote  on 
May  20;  that  is  for  each  resident  of  that 
province  to  decide  for  himself  and  herself. 
But  I  think,  based  on  our  long-standing 
friendship,  our  long-standing  co-operation, 
we  want  them  to  know  how  deeply  we  feel 
about  this  matter,  and  what  we  do  feel. 

They  have  a  very  important  decision  to 
make  on  May  20.  I  would  like  to  say  to  them, 
and  it  is  a  small  but  important  semantic 
anomaly,  that  those  who  vote  yes  in  the 
referendum  will  negate  the  thrust  of  con- 
stitutional change,  while  those  who  vote 
no  wiU  all  but  guarantee  its  success.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  better  way  of  en- 
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suring  the  certain  preservation  of  the  status 
quo  in  this  country  for  years  to  come  than  a 
yes  vote  in  the  referendum. 

That,  of  ocmrse,  is  the  reality  of  our  op- 
position to  sovereignty-association  as  ex- 
pressed in  this  resolution  today,  a  term 
which  the  Premier  of  Ontario  has  properly 
described   as   separatism  by  stealth. 

For  myself,  and  I  expect  others  agree,  I 
would  like  to  say,  after  having  igi\'en  it 
great  thought,  I  would  not  remain  as  mem- 
ber of  any  goveniment  in  this  province  or 
be  a  supporter  of  any  political  party  which 
would  negotiate  what  would  amount  to  the 
destruction  of  Canada  as  a  nation.  I  say  that 
because  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  of 
the  124  members  of  this  House  who  would 
say  anything  different.  I  think  that  is  the 
ultimate   practicality   on   this    matter. 

The  possibility  of  this  or  any  other  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  agreeing  to  negotiate  the  dis- 
memberment of  Canada  does  not  exist  within 
the  reality  of  Ontario  politics.  That  is  the  bot- 
tom line,  and  I  think  that  is  the  message  we 
want  to  give  to  our  friends  in  Quebec. 
3:50  p.m. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  appeals  to 
our  fellow  citizens  in  Quebec  not  to  be 
negative  but  to  join  with  us  in  the  task  of 
creating  this  new  Canadian  constitution,  and 
that  is  there  in  the  words  of  this  resolution. 
It  is  going  to  be  a  long  and  a  difficult  process, 
but  it  will  be  not  as  long  as  the  alternative 
proposed  in  the  referendum,  nor  is  it  so  im- 
possible of  achievement  as  the  alternative  of 
sovereignty-association. 

Ponder  those  thoughts.  Creating  a  new 
Canadian  constitution  will  be  a  difficult 
tiling,  but  it  will  not  take  as  long  as  will  the 
establishment  of  sovereignty-association,  nor 
is  it  as  impossible  of  achievement.  I  really 
believe  that.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  as 
one  party  to  the  deliberations,  as  one  party 
in  this  House,  it  will  represent  our  highest 
priority.  That  also  is  in  our  resolution,  be- 
cause it  asks  all  of  us  to  affirm  that  this  is 
our  highest  priority. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  hope  that 
when  we  sit  down  at  that  negotiating  table 
very  soon  we  will  be  sitting  down  with  a 
government  representing  the  province  of 
Quebec  together  with  the  other  provinces  and 
the  federal  government,  because  we  need  the 
goodwill  and  encouragement  of  the  people  of 
Quebec  which  we  traditionally  have  had  over 
113  years.  I  hope  that,  speaking  as  a  Canadian, 
we  will  be  able  to  give  that  encouragement 
from  this  debate  to  the  people  of  Quebec. 

As  a  citizen  of  Ontario  and  as  a  member 
of  this  Legislature,  I  look  upon  this  period  of 


history  as  one  of  challenge  and  one  of  oppor- 
tunity in  which  each  one  of  us  has  a  very 
clear  role  and  a  very  clear  responsibility.  I 
would  not  want  to  look  back  upon  these 
times,  some  time  in  the  future,  and  find  that 
we  had  lacked  the  will  and  the  spirit  to  re- 
spond and  that,  as  a  result,  we  had  in  reality 
failed  our  country.  I  would  not  want  to  look 
back  and  find  that. 

All  the  members  of  this  House,  I  am  sinre, 
have  had  the  same  experience  as  I  have.  I 
entered  politics  in  the  belief  that  there  was 
some  service  I  might  render,  first  to  my  con- 
stituents and  then  to  my  province  as  a  whole, 
that  there  would  be  policies  which  I  could 
advance  and  support  that  would  improve  the 
lot  and  the  lives  of  those  I  represented.  I 
think  all  of  us  have  felt  that  way,  and  I 
think  all  of  us  have  been  able  to  live  up  to 
that  very  high  hope.  I  believed  that,  when 
there  was  a  worthy  cause,  I  would  champion 
it  and  I  believe  that  all  of  us  have  cham- 
pioned worthv  causes  in  this  House.  If  there 
was  one  cause  that  was  not  worthy,  I  could 
oppose  it,  and  I  believe  that  all  of  us  have 
opposed  causes  which  we  felt  were  not  right. 

In  speaking  in  sunport  of  this  resolution 
and  very  mindful  of  the  tensions  and  the  un- 
certainties abroad  in  our  country,  one  can 
onlv  conclude  that  what  we  do  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead  will  be  as  vital  in  its  con- 
sequence to  Ontario  and  Canada  as  anything 
that  most  of  us  have  so  far  experienced.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  Ontario  speak  and 
act  in  singular  accord  of  mind,  spirit  and 
heart  as  a  signal  to  all  Canadians  of  our 
united  resolve  to  help  find  a  more  harmonious 
and  a  more  creative  partnership  here  in  a  re- 
newed and  united  Canada. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  Monsieur  le  Presi- 
dent, I  am  extremely  proud  to  lead  off  on  be- 
half of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Ontario  in  our 
full  and  unanimous  support  of  this  resolution. 

I  have  listened  to  the  address  bv  the 
member  for  Scarborough  North,  the  Minister 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  (Mr.  Wells), 
and  it  is  obvious  some  thought  has  gone  into 
his  address.  He  expressed  himself  with  com- 
passion and  sincerity  and  as  one  who  has 
understood  the  national  perspective  of  what 
Ontario's  place  is  witMn  Confederation. 

I  think  he  will  be  well  received  because 
through  the  years,  and  especially  as  Minister 
of  Education,  he  has  acquired  a  reputation 
as  one  who  truly  understands  the  national 
perspective,  not  only  of  the  minorities  within 
Ontario,  but  also  of  the  country. 

It  is  fitting  as  well  that  I  congratulate  all 
members,  and  especially  our  colleague  the 
member   for   York    South   (Mr.    MacDonald), 
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who  participated  with  the  minister  and  my- 
self, along  with  our  respective  House  lead- 
ers, in  drafting  this  resolution.  Undoubtedly, 
it  should  be  put  on  the  record  that  this 
resolution,  by  and  large,  has  the  support  and 
input  of  many  members  from  all  sides  of  the 
House.  That  should  be  emphasized. 

It  is  important,  and  I  am  extremely  proud 
of  the  fact,  that  we  are  taking  the  time  and 
making  the  effort  in  Ontario.  After  all,  as 
one  of  the  original  partners  in  the  agree- 
ment, it  is  only  fitting  that  Ontario  have  a 
say,  that  the  wishes,  the  intentions  and  the 
motivations  of  Ontario  of  the  past  and  for 
the  future  be  given  and  be  told  to  people  in 
Quebec  so  that  one  partner,  at  least,  can 
express  its  views  at  the  same  time  as  another 
partner  is  in  the  process  of  questioning  the 
whole  partnership. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  participate  in 
the  debate  and  to  lead  off  on  behalf  of  my 
party.  I  do  not  want  to  say  this  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other  parties.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  take  advantage  at  some  time 
or  other  to  mention  the  accomplishments  of 
their  respective  parties.  However,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleagues,  I  say  that  the  Liberal 
Party  of  Ontario,  by  and  large,  has  had  a 
national  perspective. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  I  have  served  here 
since  1971  under  two  leadters,  and  both  of 
these  leaders  have  had  what  I  consider  to 
be  this  overview.  They  have  had  a  percep- 
tion of  what  this  country  is  about.  I  am 
extremely  proud  to  be  a  member  of  a  party 
which  at  times  has  taken  the  leadership  and 
at  times  has  taken  positions  which  were  not 
always  the  more  politically  attractive. 

Some  will  say  that  the  debate  is  too  little 
and  too  late.  Some  will  say  that  possibly  we 
should  mind  our  own  business  here,  that  this 
is  a  Quebec  question,  that  the  decision  will 
be  made  in  Quebec  and  that  t5ie  referendum 
is  being  held  in  that  province.  First  of  all, 
let  me  say  I  do  not  think  that  when  one  is 
fighting  for  Canada  and  fighting  for  this 
country  that  it  is  ever  too  late,  or  it  is  ever 
too  little. 

I  think  personally  the  timing  could  not 
be  better.  More  than  a  year  ago,  when  we 
discussed  having  this  type  of  resolution,  I 
said  to  my  colleague  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  that  we  should  try  to 
have  it  at  a  time  when  it  would  have  impact. 
Considering  the  multitude  of  verbiage  that 
has  taken  place  since  last  year,  possibly 
the  position  of  Ontario  and  the  feeling  of 
all  parliamentarians  in  this  Legislature  would 
be  long  forgotten  had  the  debate  taken  place 
a  year  or  two  years  ago.  This  is  the  right 
time    because    this    is    the    time    that    manv 


things  are  being  said  about  Ontario's  posi- 
tion, about  the  motivation  of  Ontario  and 
about  Ontario's  place  within  Confederation. 
It  is  important  tliat  the  major  partner  within 
the  system  have  a  say  and  have  a  say  at  a 
time  when  it  will  have,  in  my  opinion,  maxi- 
mum impact. 

Building  and  sustaining  a  country  are  not 
a  matter  of  one  event  or  the  actions  of  one 
individual,  but  a  combination  of  the  actions 
of  many  individuals  and  of  many  events.  I 
think  this  is  an  important  time. 

4  p.m. 

I've  listened  to  the  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  talk  a  bit  about  history  and  how 
historians  will  look  at  this  event,  and  possibly, 
how  some  of  us  will.  I  don't  know  how  this  is 
going  to  turn  out.  But  looking  at  the  scheme 
of  things,  I'm  extremely  proud  to  say  that  in 
Ontario  in  May  1980  we  put  aside  a  week  to 
allow  all  members  to  participate  in  an  impor- 
tant debate.  We  felt  that  all  people  in  On- 
tario, represented  by  the  members  present 
from  all  sides,  had  the  right  and  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  say  how  they  felt, 
and  to  make  some  contribution  to  the  debate 
that  is  taking  place  in  Quebec. 

I'm  extremely  proud  to  say  that  in  Ontario 
in  May  1980  it  was  not  business  as  usual.  We 
put  aside  the  ordinary  business  of  this  House 
and  we  took  the  time  necessary  to  give  this 
rare  opportunity,  not  only  to  the  leaders  andl 
the  front-benchers  and  the  ministers,  but  to 
all  members  of  the  Legislature. 

All  of  us  will  be  able  to  look  back  on  this 
occasion,  and  when  people  ask  us  where  we 
were  and  what  we  were  doing  at  the  time 
when  an  important  debate  was  taking  place 
concerning  the  future  of  this  country,  we  can 
say,  in  the  tradition  of  our  ancestors,  that 
when  a  crisis  arose,  when  there  was  a  chal- 
lenge before  us,  at  least  we  attempted  to  rise 
to  meet  the  crisis,  to  meet  the  challenge,  and 
we  participated.  We  were  not  silent  in  On- 
tario. For  that  reason,  I  think  it  is  important. 

We  are  told  that  we  should  not  meddle  in 
the  affairs  of  Quebec.  I  say  that  doesn't  make 
sense.  If  the  question  in  Quebec  was  simply, 
"Do  you  want  independence?"— that  doesn't 
talk  about  association— it  might  be  one  thing 
for  Ontario  to  say  Quebec  should  do  this  and 
it  should  do  that.  Maybe  at  that  point  people 
in  Quebec,  and  elsewhere  in  Canada,  should 
tell  us  to  mind  our  business.  But  the  fact 
remains  the  question  is  one  of  souverainete- 
association.  When  we're  talking  about  associa- 
tion, we're  talking  about  association  with  us. 

When  Quebeckers  are  given  a  message 
about  how  we  shall  react,  or  Why  they  should 
vote   a   certain  way  because   Ontario,   along 
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with  the  other  provinces,  will  take  a  particular 
position,  it  is  important  that  message  from 
this  House  be  clear,  unequivocal  and  unani- 
mous as  to  what  is  our  position  on  all  this. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the 
people  supporting  this  resolution.  I  think  the 
resolution  is  simple,  I  think  it's  direct  and  I 
think  it's  to  the  point. 

Possibly  one  of  the  major  contributions  that 
I  can  make  is  to  address  my  colleagues  in 
Quebec  in  their  language.  I  can  address  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Quebec  and  tell 
them  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  and  the 
privilege  to  represent  the  only  urban  riding  in 
Ontario  with  a  French-speaking  majority. 
Since  1971  there  have  been  many  battles  in 
this  place  and  there  have  been  many  issues 
discussed.  I  think  it  is  important  that  I  address 
my  colleagues  in  Quebec  about  how  I  per- 
ceive the  situation. 

I'm  extremely  grateful  for  this  opportunity. 
I  think  it  was  very  wise  of  the  House  leaders, 
and  of  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  provide  transla- 
tion facilities.  I  think  it  was  very  wise  to  give 
the  public  of  Ontario,  and  I  hope  the  public 
of  Quebec,  an  opportunity  to  see  what  we 
have  to  say  in  this  House  through  the  medium 
of  television.  I  want  to  address  my  confreres 
in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Monsieur  le  President,  j'ai  eu  I'honneur 
depuis  1971  de  representer  le  comt^  Ottawa- 
est,  et  je  peux  dire  h  mes  collogues  au  Quebec 
que  j'ai  eu  1' occasion  de  vivre  I'exp^rience 
can'adienne. 

Etant  francopihone,  n6  en  Saskatchewan, 
j'ai  fait  mon  education  au  Quebec  et  main- 
tenant  j'ai  eu  I'opportunit^  de  completer  mon 
droit  a  I'universit^  d'Ottawa,  et  maintenant 
representer  un  comte,  un  comte  important,  un 
comte  qui  a  une  grande  tradition  ici  en 
Ontario  depuis  1971. 

Certainement,  les  Franco-Ontariens,  je  suis 
sdr  plusieurs  Quebecois,  savent  tres  bien  que 
j'ai  lutte  souvent  pour  les  revendications  de 
la  minorite  dans  cette  province  et  a  maintes 
occasions  j'ai  eu  I'occasion  de  meme  critiquer 
le  gouvernement  et  je  suis  convaincu  que 
c'est  pas  fini,  cette  critique,  que  ga  va  con- 
tinuer,  mais  tout  de  meme,  Monsieur  le 
President,  je  Icrois  que  c'est  important  que 
le  Quebec  sache  que  mes  concitoyens  au 
Queibec  sachent  quelle  est  la  position  des 
Ontariens,  quelle  est  la  position  meme  des 
Canadiens-Francais  ici  en  Ontario,  vis-^-vis 
'le  debat  qui  a  lieu  presentement  au  Quebec. 
Et  je  dois  leur  dire  que,  d'apres  moi,  cette 
(resolution  qu'on  supporte  d'une  fagon 
unanime  ici  represente  la  majorite,  non 
simplement  des  Ontariens  anglophones,  mais 
des  Canadiens-Frangais  ici  en  Ontario. 


Vous  savez.  Monsieur  le  President,  si  les 
Quefbecois,  si  on  demande  aux  Quebecois 
aujourd^ui  de  choisir  soit  pour  le  oui,  soit 
pour  le  non,  je  crois  qu'il  est  important  que 
les  Queb^ois  au  moins  fassent  un  choix 
judicieux,  un  choix  qui  est  base  sur  des  in- 
formations qui  ressortent  en  Ontario,  qui  sont 
correctes,  des  informations  qui  sont  justes, 
et  alors  je  crois  qu'il  est  important  par  ce 
debat,  et  par  cette  resolution,  que  les  in- 
formations, que  les  intentions  de  cette 
province  soient  claires  et  je  crois  que  la 
resolution  le  fait.  Et  je  crois  que  c'est  tout 
a  fait  normal  qu'un  des  partenaires  impor- 
tants  et  un  des  partenaires  originaux  a  toute 
cette  confederation,  qui  est  cette  grande 
province  de  I'Ontario,  ait  la  chance  d'ex- 
primer  sa  volonte  en  meme  temps  qu'une 
autre  des  provinces  importantes,  k  grande 
tradition:  la  province  de  Quebec,  encore  est 
offerte  un  nouveau  choix  pour  changer  la 
federation  qui  existe  presentement. 

Et  alors.  Monsieur  I'Orateur,  Monsieur  le 
President,  certains  au  Quebec  et  meme  au 
Canada  vont  nous  dire,  ecoutez,  melez-vous 
de  vos  affaires,  c'est  pas  de  vos  affaires,  ce 
qui  se  passe,  la  situation,  la  decision  va  etre 
prise  au  Quebec,  mais  je  leur  dis  tout  sim- 
plement—ce  n'est  pas  le  cas.  Ca  Test  de  nos 
aflFaires.  Si  la  question  est  pure  et  simple, 
tout  simplement  "Etes-vous  en  faveur  de 
I'independance?",  je  dirais,  "Vous  avez 
raison.  C'est  votre  d^ision,  vous  etes  chez 
vous,  c'est  votre  decision  a  prendre."  Mais 
ce  n'est  pas  la  question,  la  question  est 
clairement  bas^e  Sur  un  principe  qu'on  ap- 
pelle  "souverainet^-association."  Et  cette  as- 
sociation. Monsieur  le  President,  va  avoir 
lieu  avec  une  des  provinces,  la  /province 
principale,  je  crois  que,  unanimement,  les 
Quebecois  seraient  d'accord  que  I'Ontario  va 
etre  une  des  provinces,  un  des  partenaires 
priricipaux  dans  cette  association.  Et  alors, 
c'est  pour  cette  raison  qu'on  a  notre  mot  k 
dire. 

Vous  savez,  on  fait  la  campagne  au  Que- 
bec, et  la  campagne  referendaire,  vous  savez. 
Monsieur  I'Orateur,  est  basee  sur  deux  grands 
principes.  Le  Parti  Qu^b^cois  dit  aux  Que- 
becois deux  choses.  Premi^rement,  il  faut 
voter  "oui,"  parce  que  si  vous  votez  "non," 
vous  votez  pour  garder  le  statu  quo.  Premier 
principe.  En  d'autres  mots,  ici  en  Ontario, 
vous  siavez,  ils  veulent  garder  le  statu  quo. 

D'ailleurs,  si  je  regarde.  Monsieur  ie 
Pr^ident,  les  debats  de  I'Assemblee  na- 
tionale,  du  4  mars,  1980,  je  regarde  ces  debats, 
et  je  regarde  la  page  49-66,  par  le  discours 
du  premier  ministre  du  Quebec,  qu'il  don- 
nait  k  I'ouverture  du  d^bat  sur  la  question 
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ref^rendaire.  II  disait  a  ce  moment-la,  qu'une 
r^ponse  negative,  elle,  consacrerait  a  nouveau 
et  pour  longtemps  le  lien  de  dependanbe  du 
Quebec  par  rapport  k  la  majorite  anglo- 
canadienne.  Elle  consacrerait  de  nouveau  et 
pour  longtemps  le  statu  d'inegalite  du  peuple 
quebecois,  et  puis  encore  une  situation  de 
plus  en  plus  minoritaire  au  sein  de  Tensem- 
ble  federal. 
4:10  p.m. 

Ce  serait  la  Continuation  sinon  la  per- 
petuation des  conflits  interminables,  des  cul- 
de-sacs  f^d^raux-provinciaux,  des  chevauche- 
ments  innombrables  dans  lesquels  se  dilue 
la  responsabilite,  et  dans  une  sterilite  sans 
cesse  croissante  se  gaspillent  tant  d'energie, 
de  ressources  et  de  temps.  En  d*autres  mots, 
le  premier  ministre  du  Quebec  dit  fermement 
aux  Queb6cois  "Votez  oui,  parce  que  si  vous 
votez  non,  vous  consacrerez  le  statu  quo,  et 
dans  tout  ga,  TOntario  est  en  tete  de  toute 
cette  question-lii. 

Alors  j'ai  I'intention  de  dire  k  mes  con- 
citoyens  qu^b^cois  notre  position,  et  d'ailleurs 
on  'le  dit  dans  notre  resolution  ce  qu'on  pense 
du  statu  quo.  En  plus  de  ga,  le  premier 
ministre  du  Quebec  dit  k  ces  concitoyens  au 
Quebec,  il  dit  ecoutez,  si  vous  votez  oui  a 
souverainet6-association,  cette  association  va 
se  faire. 

Parce  qu'il  y  a  beaucoup  de  Quebecois, 
Monsieur  le  President,  qui  disaient  que,  pour 
une  association,  ga  prend  Tappui,  5a  prend 
I'approbation  des  autres  provinces,  ga.  prend 
I'approbation  de  I'Ontario,  mais,  meme  si 
tons  les  premiers  ministres  des  autres  provin- 
ces—que  ga.  soit  le  premier  ministre  Davis 
ici,  que  pa  soit  les  premiers  ministres  Loug- 
heed,  Blakeney,  et  autres— on  dit,  meme  si 
Ton  dit,  "non,  on  ne  negociera  pas  souve- 
rainet^-association,"  ce  qu'on  dit  au  Quebec, 
c'est  qu  ils  vont  negocier  quand  meme.  En 
d'autres  mots,  on  donne  des  informations  qui 
sont  fausses.  Et  chacun  dit  en  Ontario,  Mon- 
sieur le  Pr^rfdent,  et  tout  simplement,  Ecou- 
tez, il  y  a  200,000  emplois  qui  reposent  sur 
cette  fameuse  question-la.  Alors,  ils  vont 
rester  associes,  ils  vont  negocier  association, 
ils  veulent  pas  en  Ontario  perdre  200,000 
emplois. 

Et,  c'est  seulement  dire.  Monsieur  le  Presi- 
dent, ce  que  le  premier  ministre  du  Quebec 
disait,  ce  qu'il  disait  durant  le  debat,  encore 
le  debat  qui  a  eu  lieu  le  4  mars  1980,  a  la 
page  49-68,  le  debat  de  I'Assemblee  nationale, 
ou  il  disait,  "Or,  nous  proposons  justement 
le  maintien  de  I'espace  ^conomique  canadien, 
qui  a  ^te  le  fondement  de  cette  reality,  et 


nous  maintenons  le  maintien  a  peu  pr^s,  tel 
qu'il  existe." 

En  d'autres  mots,  on  ne  change  rien  du 
marche  commun  canadien  dont  il  parle.  Nous 
voulons  conserver  intact  I'actuel  march6 
commun.  II  nous  apparait  evident  qu'une 
telle  proposition  correspond  k  I'avantage  de 
tcus  les  Quebecois,  mals  aussi  des  Canadiens 
des  autres  provinces,  et  serieusement,  il  dit, 
je  continue,  en  Ontario  il  y  a  200,000  em- 
plois, et  davantage  qui  dependent  du  march6 
quebecois.  Alors,  voici  la  proposition,  les 
informations  qu'on  repand  au  Quebec.  Mon- 
sieur le  President,  premierement,  ceux  qui 
preconisent  que  I'Ontario  veut  garder  le  statu 
quo,  donnent  la  fausse  information  aux  Que- 
becois. Je  n'ai  pas  I'intention,  Monsieur  le 
President,  de  rentrer  dans  tous  les  details. 
Le  ministre  des  Affaires  intergouverne- 
mentales  vient  de  nous  donner  un  trace  de- 
taille  des  initiatives  prises  par  I'Ontario 
depuis  maintes  annees,  surtout  depuis  1967, 
depuis  la  conference  proposee  par  I'ancien 
premier  ministre  M.  John  Robarts. 

Alors,  Monsieur  le  President,  ceux  qui 
disent  que  I'Ontario  est  pour  le  statu  quo,  et 
d'ailleurs  durant  tout  ce  d6bat-l^,  quand 
j'6coutais  le  d^bat  k  I'Assemblee  nationale, 
vous  savez,  on  disait  toujours,  c'est  certain 
que  I'Ontario  veut  garder  le  statu  quo. 
L'Ontario,  c'est  la  province  qui  beneficie  le 
plus  de  la  Confederation.  Et  comme  de 
raison,  ils  ne  veulent  rien  changer.  Je  leur 
dis  tout  simplement,  si  vous  regardez  le 
record,  si  vous  regardez  les  initiatives  que 
I'Ontario  a  prises  surtout  depuis  1967,  vous 
allez  voir  que  I'Ontario,  a  differentes  reprises, 
et  meme  k  maintes  reprises,  a  support^  les 
aspirations  constitutionnelles  du  Quebec. 

Et  alors,  Monsieur  le  President,  on  I'a  dit 
aussi,  tous  les  partis  politiques  ici  etaient 
unanimes  k  dire  que  la  proposition  du  parti 
liberal  du  Quebec  (le  papier  beige)  represen- 
tait  encore  une  proposition  dont  I'Ontario  et 
tous  les  partis  politiques  pouvaient  se  servir 
comme  une  base  raisonnable  pour  commencer 
les  negociations. 

Je  ne  veux  pas  dire  qu'on  est  d'accord  avec 
tous  les  details  du  livre,  mais  tout  de  meme 
nous  trouvons  que  c'etait  un  document  im- 
portant tel  que  le  document  propose  par 
Pepin-Robarts,  tel  que  d'autres  documents 
proposes  par  cette  province-ci.  On  a  donne 
notre  appui.  Alors  ceux  qui  disent  qu'on  est 
pour  le  statu  quo,  qu'on  ne  veut  pas  changer 
la  constitution,  faussent  un  peu  la  verite. 

Deuxiemement,  Monsieur  le  President, 
meme  si  on  ne  nous  croit  pas,  au  Quebec, 
meme  si  on  dit  ecoutez,  vous  parlez  fort  et 
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tout  9a,  mais  quand  vient  le  temps  des  ac- 
tions, vous  ne  faites  rien,  je  dirais  tout 
simplement  ceci:  meme  si  on  voulait  en  On- 
tario, meme  si  on  voulait  garder  le  statu  quo, 
il  est  maintenant  impossible  de  garder  le  statu 
quo,  la  pression  se  fait  sentir  non  seulement 
du  Quebec,  mais  aussi  de  I'Ouest. 

Je  vous  dis.  Monsieur  le  President,  demiere- 
ment  on  etait  au  Quebec  avec  une  commis- 
sion parlementaire,  certains  de  mes  collegues 
etaient  avec  moi,  et  on  parlait  k  certains  de 
nos  collegues  en  Colombie;  il  est  tres  clair 
que  les  deputes  de  la  Colombie,  qu'ils  soient 
Credit  Social  ou  qu'ils  soient  NDP,  ils  ne 
sont  pas  satisfaits  de  Tarrangement  constitu- 
tionnel.  Ceux  de  1' Alberta  ne  sont  pas  satis- 
faits. Presque  d'une  iagon  unanime,  toutes 
les  provinces  veulent  des  changements  k 
I'arrangement  constitutionnel  qui  existe.  Et 
alors  ceux  qui  pretendent  que  I'Ontario  est 
pour  le  statu  quo,  je  vous  dis  tout  simple- 
ment, rOntario  risquerait  de  tout  perdre,  si 
on  essayait  de  lutter  pour  s'acharner  au  statu 
quo.  Alors  c'est  faoisser  la  verite.  Alors  comme 
on  le  dit  dans  la  resolution,  et  on  le  dit  des 
le  tout  debut,  nous  de  I'Assemblee  legislative 
de  rOntario  nous  engageons  en  priority  et 
en  premiere  instance  a  appuyer  la  negocia- 
tion  complete  d'une  nouvelle  constitution 
pouvant  satisfaire  les  diverses  aspirations  de 
tous  les  Canadiens  et  pour  remplacer  le  statu 
quo  qui  est  clairement  inacceptable. 

Et  alors.  Monsieur  le  President,  c'est  la 
position  de  tous  les  partis  politiques;  alors 
ceux  qui  disent  :  Si  vous  votez  NON,  vous 
allez  donner  appui  au  statu  quo,  moi  je  dis 
qu'ils  ne  disent  pas  la  v^rit6  aux  Qu^becois 
et  acceptez-le  de  nous,  ici,  d'une  fa?on 
unanime,  nous  sommes  en  faveur  d'une 
nouvelle  constitution. 

Deuxi^mement,  Monsieur  le  President,  on 
dit  que  les  autres  provinces  vont  n^gocier  une 
association— ceux  qui  ont  ecoute  les  paroles 
de  mon  collogue  le  ministre  des  Affaires  in- 
tergouvernementales  ne  sont  pas  sans  r^alLser 
le  sentiment  que  les  Ontariens  ont  pour  le 
Canada.  Pur,  clair  et  simple,  il  s'agit  tout 
simplement  de  dire,  vous  ne  pouvez  pas  vous 
attendre  que  si  un  jour  vous  votez  pour  abolir 
k  toute  fin  pratique  le  Canada,  vous  ne  pou- 
vez pas  vous  attendre  a  ce  que  le  lendemain 
les  Ontariens  viennent  s'asseoir  a  la  meme 
table  que  vous  et  negocier  une  nouvelle  as- 
sociation. L'amour,  I'acharnement  que  les 
Canadiens,  non  seulement  les  anglophones, 
mais  tous  les  Canadiens  a  I'exterieur  du  Que- 
bec et  beaucoup  au  Quebec  ont  pour  le 
Canada,  n'est  pas  tel  qu'un  jour  vous  allez 
separer  le  pays  et  le  lendemain  on  va  s'asseoir 
pour  avoir  d'autres  negociations.  C'est  poin* 


cette  raison  que  non  simplement  I'Ontario, 
mais  toutes  les  autres  provinces  sont  contre 
cette  souverainete-association. 

Quand  le  premier  ministre  dit  qu'en  On- 
tario ils  vont  negocier  parce  qu'ils  ont  deux 
cent  mille  emplois,  le  lendemain  du  referen- 
dum, que  ce  soit  une  reponse  ou  I'autre,  il 
n'y  aura  pas  de  garde  ou  d'arbitres  postes  aux 
frontieres  des  provinces. 

Mais  demandez  aux  Ontariens,  demandez 
au  gouvernement,  demandez  aux  parlemen- 
taires  s'ils  votent  OUI,  parce  que  nous,  et  je 
comprends  que  plusieurs  Quebecois,  et  je 
I'entends  chaque  jour,  disent:  On  va  voter 
OUI  parce  qu'on  va  envoyer  un  message  au 
Canada.  On  veut  leur  donner  un  message.  Je 
ne  suis  pas  pour  I'independance,  je  ne  suis  pas 
pour  cette  souverainete  mais  je  veux  envoyer 
un  message.  Vous  savez,  le  parti  Quebecois  a 
ete  fin  1^-dessus.  II  a  organise  son  aflFaire  de 
telle  fagon  que  c'est  presque  comme  des 
syndicats,  comme  si  on  donne  un  mandat  aux 
syndicats,  le  droit  de  gr^ve,  ils  diraient,  on 
n'envoie  pas  nos  officiers  negocier  pour  avoir 
le  droit  de  greve. 

4:20  p.m. 

Alors  ils  ont  fait  une  comparaison  avec 
ces  choses-1^.  Je  comprends  que  plusieurs 
Quebecois  interpretent  la  question  de  dif- 
ferentes  fagons.  II  y  en  a  qui  disent  que  c'est 
pour  reveiller  les  Canadiens,  il  y  en  a  d'autres 
qui  vont  dire  que  c'est  pour  changer  le  statu 
quo,  puis  il  y  en  a  d'autres  pour  qui  la  ques- 
tion oui  est  pour  I'independance. 

Malheureusement,  nous  preconisons,  nous 
ici  en  Ontario,  qu'un  oui  serait  clairement 
interprete  par  le  parti  quebecois  comme  etant 
pour  I'independance.  Et  pour  cette  raison-1^. 
Monsieur  le  President,  comme  a  dit  le 
ministre  des  AfiFaires  intergouvernementales, 
un  oui  creerait  le  statu  quo,  et  c'est  pour 
cette  raison,  et  c'est  pour  ces  raisons, 
Monsieur  le  President,  qu'unanimement  nous 
rejetons  en  meme  temps  le  statu  quo,  mais 
nous  rejetons  aussi  la  souverainete-association. 

Monsieur  le  President,  I'autre  chose  que  ne 
tient  pas  debout  dans  cette  formule-U,  c'est 
que  le  Quebec  dit  qu'il  veut  negocier  d'egal 
k  egal  avec  le  Canada  anglais.  Premi^rement, 
le  Canada  anglais,  ce  n'est  pas  homog^ne.  On 
a  eu  plus  de  chicanes,  je  pense,  demi^rement, 
ici  en  Ontario,  avec  I'Alberta  qu'on  a  eu  entre 
I'Ontario  et  le  Quebec.  Alors,  si  on  dit  que 
soudainement  tous  les  anglophones  vont  etre 
homogenes,  qu'ils  vont  s'asseoir  k  la  meme 
table,  pour  negocier  avec  le  Quebec,  ga  tient 
pas  debout.  L'autre  chose  qui  ne  tient  pas 
debout,  c'est  de  demander  k  I'Ontario  de  se 
fusionner  avec  le  Canada  anglais,  une  pro- 
vince qui  a  plus  de  population,  qui  a  plus 
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d'^conomie  que  le  Quebec,  puis  leur  de- 
mander  de  s'asseoir  avec  les  autres  provinces, 
puis  leur  dire  que,  bien,  le  Quebec  va  n^gocier 
comme  un  6gal  avec  tout  le  restant  du 
Canada. 

Cette  formule,  Monsieur  le  President,  ne 
tient  pas  debout.  Alors,  pour  toutes  ces 
raisons,  ce  qui  est  tres  clair,  c'est  qu'encore, 
d'un  fagon  unanime,  on  rejette  k  TAssemblee 
nationale  la  proposition  de  souverainete- 
association. 

Monsieur  le  President,  je  voudrais  parler  k 
mes  collogues  au  Quebec  et  leiu-  dire  tout 
simplement,  vous  savez,  comme  Canadiens- 
Frangais  ici  en  Ontario,  il  y  a  longtemps 
qu'on  regarde  cette  situation  au  Quebec,  vous 
savez  nos  racines,  non  seulement  les  Cana- 
diens-Frangais  en  Ontario,  mais  aussi  ceux  qui 
sont  d'autres  provinces,  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan et  d'ailleurs,  nos  racines  sont  aussi  au 
Canada.  Ce  n'est  pas  d'hier  que  nos  racines 
sont  d'ici.  Certains  de  nos  anc^tres,  on  pent 
commencer  avec  Champlain,  on  pent  com- 
mencer  avec  les  missionnaires  j^suites, 
Monsieur  le  President,  depuis  deux  si^cles, 
ont  leurs  racines  en  Ontario.  Meme  en  1885, 
il  y  avait  au  delk  de  100,000  Canadiens- 
Frangais  qui  demeuraient  en  Ontario. 

Alors,  notre  histoire  est  rattachee  au  Can- 
ada. Elle  est  aussi  rattachee  a  cette  province 
et  souvent  le  cheminement.  Monsieur  le 
President  ^tait  p^nible.  Dieu  sait  qu'il  y  eut 
des  moments  parfois  ou  on  se  demandait,  la 
lutte  6tait  difficile.  Je  pense  tout  simplement 
qu'on  i>eut  retourner  k  Louis  Riel,  on  pent 
retoumer  k  la  proposition  17  dans  cette  pro- 
vince et  dans  d'autres.  Mais  le  fait  demeure 
que  I'epanouissement  est  fait,  on  a  fait  du 
chemin.  Nos  revendications  ont  ete  acceptees, 
pas  d'une  fagon  unanime,  pas  sans  lutte,  et 
pas  meme  au  complet.  Mais  le  fait  demeure 
qu'on  a  fait  du  progres.  Et  pour  nous. 
Monsieur  le  President,  le  Quebec,  un  Quebec 
fort  etait  un  atout.  C'etait  important  pour 
nous  d'avoir  un  allie  au  Quebec. 

Mais  vous  savez,  il  etait  important  que  nos 
amis  au  Quebec  sadhent  le  progres  qu'on  a 
fait.  Parce  qu'on  ne  veut  pas  le  perdre,  on 
ne  veut  pas  perdre  ces  services-M,  ces  ga- 
ranties.  Alors,  quand  je  regarde  le  progres 
qu'on  a  faite  surtout  durant  les  annees  soi- 
xante,  en  education,  combien  de  j'eunes 
francophones  frequentent  nos  ecoles— pres  de 
100,000— mais  le  fait  demeure,  qu'on  entend 
surtout  parler  des  problemes  d'Essex,  de 
Sturgeon  Falls,  de  Cornwall  et  de  Penetan- 
guishene,  et  on  ne  realise  pas  que  tout  de 
meme  on  a  pres  de  100,000  6tudiants.  C'est 
important  ga. 


On  ne  veut  pas  perdre  ce  pour  lequel  on 
a  lutte  si  fort  et  qu'on  a  acquis.  Je  regarde 
meme  au  niveau  universitaire,  les  cours  qui 
se  donnent  a  I'universite  d'Ottawa  dans  mon 
comte,  je  regarde  a  travers  cette  province, 
je  suis  convaincu  que  pas  beaucoup  de 
Quebecois  ne  sont  au  courant.  Des  mille  et 
des  mille  d'anglophones  sont  dans  nos  cours 
et  apprennent  le  frangais,  ce  qu'on  appelle 
total  immersion.  Combien  en  avons-nous  de 
nos  jeunes,  des  anglophones,  qui  veulent  que 
leurs  enfants  aient  cette  opportunite-la 
d'avoir  les  deux  langues. 

Je  regarde  non  simplement  dans  des  sec- 
teurs  importants  comme  Ottawa,  mais  je 
regarde,  je  parlais  k  un  de  mes  collogues  de 
London,  Ontario  qui  disait  qu'il  essayait  de 
faire  entrer  ses  jeunes  dans  une  ecole  pour 
apprendre  le  frangais,  il  va  avoir  enorme- 
ment  de  difficultes,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  place. 
On  ne  parle  pas  d'Ottawa,  maintenant.  Ce 
ne  sont  pas  des  jeunes  qui  veulent  avoir  des 
positions  de  fonctionnaires,  il  s'agit  de 
quelqu'im  qui  vient  de  Londres  en  Ontario. 

Et  alors  je  regarde  encore,  il  y  a  beau- 
coup  de  bruit  qui  s'est  fait  durant  le  proces 
de  M.  Filion  si  vous  vous  rappelez,  Mon- 
sieur le  President,  quand  celui-ci  ne  pouvait 
pas  avoir  un  proces  en  frangais.  Mais  com- 
bien de  Quebecois  sont  au  courant  que 
maintenant  en  Ontario,  on  peut  avoir  un 
proces  au  criminel  du  debut  jusqu'a  la  fin 
avec  jury  en  frangais. 

Encore  c'est  un  principe,  c'est  im  droit 
qu'on  ne  veut  pas  perdre,  et  je  peux  con- 
tinuer.  Monsieur  le  President,  a  enumerer 
tous  les  services  qui  sont  ofFerts  dans  cette 
province,  parce  que  souvent,  j'ai  critique  le 
gouvernement  pour  son  manque  d'initiative 
et  comme  c'est  normal,  d'apres  la  presse,  ce 
qui  arrive  c'est  que  souvent  on  donne  enor- 
mement  de  publicite  quand  on  refuse  mais 
on  ne  donne  pas  tellement  de  publicite  quand 
11  y  a  accord. 

Alors  on  a  une  situation  ou  souvent  au 
Quebec  on  est  sous  I'impression  qu'ici  en 
Ontario  on  n'a  pas  grand  chose  et  que  c'est 
toujours  des  situations  cormne  Penetangui- 
shene.  Alors  je  voudrais  souligner  qu'on  a 
fait  des  progres  et  pour  nous,  un  Quebec 
fort,  un  Quebec  qui  a  accepte  le  defi  de 
I'avenir  depuis  les  annees  soixante,  a  ete  un 
atout  pour  nous  les  minorites  k  I'exterieur 
du  Quebec.  Cela  a  ete  important  pour  nous. 
Et  alors,  pour  nous.  Monsieur  le  President, 
un  Quebec  fort  est  indispensable  a  nos 
revendications.  C'est  indispensable  k  la  con- 
tinuite  de  notre  survivance. 

Mais  d'un  autre  cote,  Monsieur  le  Presi- 
dent, je  dirais  qu'un  Quebec  independant 
serait  le  debut  de  la  fin  pour  les  minorites 
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au  Quebec.  Et  je  dis  k  mes  collegues  au 
Quebec,  on  n'oubliera  pas  on  ne  veut  pas 
perdre  ce  qu  on  a  acquis  depuis  tant  d'an- 
n6es  apres  tant  de  luttes.  Et  je  vous  dis  tout 
simplement,  mes  ooUegues  au  Quebec,  un 
Quebec  fort  est  un  atout  important  pour 
nous.  Mais  comme  une  personne  qui  a  vecu 
ici  en  Ontario  et  qui  vit  au  Canada,  qui 
connait  le  Canada,  je  dois  vous  dire  qu'un 
Quebec  independant  malheureusement  cela 
serait  le  debut  de  la  fin  et  tranquillement 
I'assimilation  serait  totale  pour  les  minorites 
a  I'exterieur  du  Quebec. 

Je  dis  tout  simplement  ga.  a  mes  collegues 
du  Quebec,  Monsieur  le  President,  le  Parti 
Quebecois  qui  a  eu  son  origine,  le  nationa- 
lisme  qui  se  passe  au  Quebec  presentement, 
pour  sauvegarder  la  langue  et  la  culture,  je 
comprends  mal  qu'un  parti  qui  soit  base  et 
qui  ait  eu  ses  origines  la-dessus  et  qui  veut 
sauvegarder  la  langue  et  la  culture  en 
Am^rique  du  Nord  soit  pret  avec  la  separa- 
tion a  perdre  au  dela  d'un  million  de 
francophones  a  I'exterieur  du  Quebec. 

Cela  me  fait  penser,  Monsieur  le  Presi- 
dent ce  qui  est  arrive  apres  les  plaines 
d'Abraham,  quand  la  France  a  totalement 
abandonne  les  soixante  mille  Canadiens- 
Frangais  qui  sont  restes  au  Quebec.  lis  les 
ont  abandonnes  presque  jusqu'a  de  Gaulle, 
qui  s'est  apergu  qu'il  y  avait  des  choses  im- 
portantes   qui   se   passaient    au   Quebec. 

Alors,  Monsieur  le  President,  je  demande 
a  mes  collegues  au  Quebec,  ensemble,  on 
pent  renouveler,  on  pent  refaire  ce  Canada, 
mais  separes,  vous  le  savez,  je  crois  que  ce 
sera  non  simplement  la  fin  de  nous,  mais 
ce  sera  pent  etre  la  fin  de  vous,  en  ce  qui 
conceme  la  langue  et  la  culture. 
4:30  p.m. 

Monsieur  le  President,  certains  de  nos 
amis  au  Quebec  vont  dire,  on  vote  oui,  non 
pas  parce  qu'on  veut  la  separation.  J'en- 
tends  cela  a  maintes  reprises  de  la  part  des 
Quebecois,  on  va  voter  oui  parce  qu'on  vent 
r^veiller  la  Canada  anglais.  Malheureuse- 
ment, ce  ne  sera  pas  interprete  de  cette 
fa^n  la  par  les  p^quistes.  Parce  qu'il  est 
tres  clair,  et  je  le  dis  sincerement,  que  les 
p^quistes  trouvent  surtout  important  la  re- 
ponse  au  lieu  de  la  question.  lis  veulent  le 
oui  a  tout  prix.  D'ailleurs,  c'est  pour  cela 
qu'on  va  poser  une  question  si  Equivoque 
quelle  veut  dire  differentes  choses  pour 
diff^rentes  personnes. 

Je  suis  d'accord  avec  M.  Trudeau,  si  vrai- 
ment  ils  veulent  se  mettre  a  cheval  sur  leurs 
principes,  la  question  serait  simple.  Elle 
serait,  etes-vous  en  faveur  de  I'indepen- 
dance?  Ou  meme,  on  demanderait  une  ques- 


tion simple,  on  dirait,  etes-vous  en  faveur 
de  la  souverainete-association?  Non  pas  une 
question  qui  dit  etes-vous  en  faveur  de  nous 
donner  un  mandat  de  n^gocier.  De  toute 
fagon,  je  vous  dis  tout  simplement,  restez 
avec  nous,  on  a  besoin,  nous  les  Franco- 
ontariens  d'un  Quebec  fort. 

Je  dois  vous  dire,  qu'en  ecoutant  les 
debats,  pendant  trois  semaines  chez  moi 
grace  a  Radio-Quebec  a  Ottaw^a,  on  capte 
Radio-Ontario,  TV-Ontario,  et  Radio-Que- 
bec aussi,  durant  ces  trois  semaines,  j'ai 
entendu  discours  apres  dicours  et  les  ora- 
teurs  etaient  fantastiques.  II  y  avait  des 
discours  bien  composes,  on  voyait  qu'il  y 
avait  un  synchronisme  de  la  part  du  Parti 
Quebecois.  Mais  souvent.  Monsieur  le  Presi- 
dent, assis  1^  a  ecouter  discours  apres  dis- 
cours qui  disaient  pourquoi  le  federalisme 
avait  ralenti  le  Quebec,  qu'on  avait  rien  de 
bon  du  Quebec,  du  debut  jusqu'a  la  fin,  qui 
disaient  que  I'Ontario  etait  la  seule  province 
qui  avait  benefici6  de  la  Confederation  et 
on  donnait  des  choses  qui  ont  ete  soulevees 
par  Jean  Chretien  qui  disait  qu'on  a  moins 
de  chemins  de  fer  au  Quebec  qu'en  Ontario, 
sans  mentionner  que  35%  des  travailleurs 
des  chemins  de  fer  sont  au  Quebec.  On 
faussait  la  verite. 

Le  ministre  des  Finances  du  Quebec  par 
exemple,  disait  pourquoi  en  finance,  le  Que- 
bec se  faisait  jouer.  Puis  le  ministre  de 
TAgriculture  disait  que  le  gouvemement 
f6d^ral  avait  toujours  favoris^  I'Ouest  et 
qu'on  vendait  beaucoup  plus  de  bl6  que  de 
kit,  etc,  et  c'est  avec  enorm^ment  de  fnis- 
trations  que  j'ecoutais  ga,  parce  que  je  me 
disais  que  les  Quebecois  n'^taient  pas  si 
dupes  que  ga. 

Alors  je  crois.  Monsieur  le  President,  que 
par  moments,  on  faussait  la  v6rit^,  et  en 
tant  que  Canadien-Frangais  qui  ai  y^^cu 
Texp^rience  canadienne,  je  suis  fier  d'etre 
Ontarien,  je  suis  fier  de  voir  qu'au  Quebec 
On  est  fier  d'etre  Quebecois  et  je  dois  vous 
dire  que  si  vous  aviez  ete  avec  nous  lors  de 
notre  voyage  au  Quebec,  vous  auriez  cons- 
tate nu'ils  ont  raison  d'etre  fiers  au  Que- 
bec. Ils  ont  une  province.  II  n'y  a  aucim 
doute  que  cette  province  a  un  potentiel 
d'avenir  extraordinaire.  Mais  un  avenir  et 
un  potentiel  extraordinaire  au  Canada  aussi. 

Je  considere  qu'en  tant  que  Canadien,  je 
dois  dire  que  je  me  sens  aussi  a  I'aise  quand 
je  vais  en  Colombie,  ce  sont  nos  montagnes, 
le  Pacifique  nous  appartient,  le  Grand  Nord 
fait  partie  de  notre  grand  pays,  I'Alberta  et 
toutes  ses  ressources,  le  ble  de  Saskatchewan, 
toutes  ces  ressources  font  partie  d^  notre  pays. 
Pourquoi,  je  ne  comprends  pas  pourquoi  dans 
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un  pays  qui  ofFre  autant  de  chances  d  epa- 
nouissement,  et  qui  est  pret  a  refaire  une 
constitution,  on  doive  fausser  la  verity.  Et  je 
dois  dire  aux  Quebecois  qu'ils  ont  le  droit 
d'etre  fiers  non  seulement  du  Quebec,  mais 
aussi  du  Canada. 

In  closing,  I  have  expressed  as  clearly,  as 
I  can  to  my  colleagues  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  the  v/ay  I  feel  and  the  way  I  think 
many  of  us  feel  at  this  time  in  our  his- 
tory. One  thing  is  clear,  we  support  the  gov- 
ernment and  we,  on  this  side,  say  that  we 
will  not  negotiate  the  breakup  of  our  coun- 
try. That  is  clear,  that  is  simple,  that  is  the 
message  that  we  are  trying  to  send  to  Que- 
bec. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  open  and  sin- 
cere in  our  approach  to  the  opportunities  for 
renewal  of  our  Canadian  federation.  By  this 
unprecedented  debate  and  by  our  unanimity 
in  this  Legislature,  we  are  sending  a  ringing 
message  to  our  fellow  Canadians  in  Quebec: 
"We  want  to  continue  to  work  with  you  in 
building  a  renewed  and  revitalized  Canada. 
We  share  your  vision  of  a  new  Canada,  a 
new  partnership." 

This  is  our  firm  and  unshakable  commit- 
ment to  our  fellow  citizens  in  Quebec  as 
well  as  to  all  Canadians.  We  are  proud  to 
be  Canadians.  We  are  prepared  to  prove  it 
by  working  with  our  countrymen  to  adopt 
a  practical,  imaginative,  workable,  acceptable 
constitutional  reform  that  will  answer  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  all  of  us— franco- 
phones, anglophones,  easterners,  westerners, 
all  together,  all  the  minority  groups  who 
form  a  part  of  this  great  country,  each  of  us 
benefiting  immeasurably  from  the  enrich- 
ment of  our  linguistic  duality  and  cultural 
diversity. 

Let  there  be  reaflBrmation  of  what  we 
believe  as  Canadians.  The  Pequistes  main- 
tain that  within  Confederation  francophones 
and  anglophones  are  plagued  by  conflict,  cri- 
ses and  tensions.  Only  in  a  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent Quebec  can  there  be  an  enriching 
dialogue,  they  say,  and  an  equal  footing 
between  partners.  Our  commitment,  our 
actions,  both  now  and  in  the  immediate 
future,  must  show  them  to  be  wrong. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it,  the  Parti 
Quebecois  used  the  public  opinion  polls  often 
enough  and  are  wise  enoug'h  and  are  smart 
enough  to  try  to  ask  the  question  they  have— 
and  that  is  something  that  I  have  had  some 
difficulty  with,  I  must  say,  in  understanding 
this  whole  process.  That  question,  which  is 
so  vague  and  which  can  mean  so  many  things 
to  so  many  people,  how  they  can  get  away 
with  asking  that  sort  of  question? 


The  fact  remains  that  if  the  Parti  Que- 
becois felt  most  Quebeckers  were  in  favour 
of  independence,  that  is  the  question  they 
would  be  asking.  If  they  felt  they  were  even 
for  sovereignty-association,  do  you  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  second  question  in  their 
referendum  would  be  asking  something  like, 
"Do  you  wish  to  give  us  a  mandate  to  nego- 
tiate?" They  wouldn't  be  asking  that  ques- 
tion if  they  thought  t!hey  could  ask  a  direct 
question,  but  the  question  is  purposely  vague 
so  that  it  means  different  things  to  many 
people. 

That  is  why  the  message  coming  out  of  this 
House  must  be  clear  and  must  be  unequi- 
vocal, because  as  you  speak  to  Quebeckers 
you  get  a  diff^erent  interpretation  from  dif- 
ferent people  and  that  is  the  beauty  of  the 
question  according  to  the  Parti  Quebecois.  I 
hear  so  many  of  my  colleagues  in  Quebec 
saying,  "No,  I  am  not  for  indei>endence;  no, 
I  am  not  for  sovereignty,  but  I  am  going  to 
send  a  message  and  I  understand  collective 
bargaining,  and  I  never  send  my  people  to 
that  table  to  start  negotiating  without  the 
threat  of  strike."  That's  the  way  they  have 
equated  this  provision  in  the  referendum.  So, 
to  some  people  the  yes  will  mean  sending  a 
message,  "We  are  not  for  independence  but 
we  want  to  shake  them  up,  we  want  to 
change  the  status  quo." 

To  some  others,  it  means  renewed  federal- 
ism. Even  some  people  from  the  Parti 
Quebecois  camp  are  using  renewed  federalism 
when  it  is  obvious  if  that  was  on  the  ballot, 
it  would  win  overwhelmingly.  Of  course,  to 
the  nationalist  it  means  independence  and 
that  is  a  fear  we  have;  that  is  the  reason  that 
the  resolution  we  are  supporting  here  today 
must  be  clear  and  unequivocal.  It  must  be 
clear  because  a  yes  will  be  used  by  the  Parti 
Quebecois  for  their  ovm  purposes. 

4:40  p.m. 

In  other  words,  they  are  far  more  interested 
in  the  answer  than  they  are  in  the  question. 
They  want  that  yes,  and  that's  part  of  the 
process  that  we  call  "etapiste."  And  so,  if  you 
don't  achieve  independence,  if  you  don't 
achieve  it  today,  you  will  achieve  it  at  a  later 
time,  you  will  achieve  it  in  due  time,  but  it 
wall  be  step  by  step,  and  this  yes  is  important 
to  the  Parti  Quebecois.  It  is  important  that 
we  in  Ontario  send  a  clear  messages  to  our 
colleagues  in  Quebec. 

I  have  already  noted  that  in  this  debate 
an  entire  week  will  be  devoted  to  discussion 
of  Canada's  future  and  that  is  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  this  Legislature.  I'm  very 
proud  to  participate  in  this.  We  in  the  Liberal 
Party  have  decided  to  use  this  unique  oppor- 
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tunity  to  co-ordinate  our  individual  contribu- 
tion to  the  debate  in  order  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive presentation  of  our  hopes  for 
Canada,  our  concern  for  its  future,  and  our 
commitment  to  renewed  federalism  with  our 
fellow  Canadians. 

This  evening  and  tomorrow  several  of  our 
members  will  discuss  various  opportunities 
for  renewing  federalism.  Following  them,  we 
vdll  review  some  of  the  progress  that  Ontario 
has  made  in  the  provision  of  French-language 
services.  Starting  tomorrow  evening,  through- 
out Wednesday  and  most  of  Thursday,  our 
members  will  present  some  of  the  main 
reasons  for  maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
close  and  fruitful  link  that  Ontario  and 
Quebec  have  historically  enjoyed. 

Finally,  before  our  leaders  wind  up  and 
the  Liberal  contribution  on  Friday  morning, 
some  of  our  members  will  issue  personal 
appeals  to  specific  groups  in  Quebec  to  stay 
in  Canada. 

We  hope  this  serious  and  co-ordinated  ap- 
proach to  debate  adds  to  the  message  of 
concern  and  sincerity  that  we  are  all  trying 
to  convey  to  the  people  of  Quebec  and  to  the 
rest  of  Canada. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  aheady  one 
fascinating  aspect  of  this  debate  has  emerged. 
As  I  listened  very  intently  to  the  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  AflFairs  (Mr.  WeUs)  and  to 
the  leadoff  speaker  for  the  Liberal  Party,  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy),  there 
were  inevitable  nuances  in  interpretation  of 
the  experience  that  Canada  has  had  and  the 
problems  that  we  face  today.  There  were 
nuances  of  difference  in  terms  of  emphasis 
and  interpretation  with  regard  to  the  resolu- 
tion, and  I  suppose  by  the  time  I'm  finished, 
the  x>erceptive  will  think  that  they  see 
nuances  of  difi^erence  in  what  I  am  saying 
from  the  other  two  leadoff  speakers. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  those  nuances  should 
be  there.  I  think  it  is  going  to  enrich  the  de- 
bate. Nobody  has  any  illusions  that  we  all 
are  totally  of  one  mind  with  regard  to  Canada 
today  and  the  future  of  Canada,  but  let  no- 
body have  any  doubt  that  in  the  central 
thrust  of  the  resolution  that  is  before  the 
House—a  resolution  that  has  been  drafted  bv 
a  lot  of  blood,  sweat  and  tears,  by  peoule 
involved  from  all  parties  and  people  within 
their  caucuses  back  of  them— there  is  agree- 
ment within  this  House  as  we  speak  at  this 
historic  moment. 

I  was  interested  in  the  comment  of  the 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  that 
the  last  time  we  had  a  debate  of  this  nature 
was  back  when  the  resolution  was  brought 
in  by  the  government  to  authorize  the  hold- 


ing of  the  Confederation  of  Tomorrow  con- 
ference back  in  1967.  I  think  I'm  correct  in 
saying,  however,  that  never  before,  even  dur- 
ing the  war  years,  has  this  Legislature  set 
apart  a  whole  week  to  debate  a  matter  of 
urgent  national  importance. 

This  is  not  only  a  historic  debate,  this  is  an 
extraordinary  debate,  a  debate  in  which  this 
Legislature  is  going  to  devote  some  25  hours 
to  the  issue  of  the  referendum  and  the  re- 
lated matters  in  reference  to  constitutional 
reform  in  Canada.  This  is  almost  as  many 
hours  as  were  devoted  by  the  Quebec  Na- 
tional Assembly  when  it  debated  the  issue  not 
very  many  weeks  ago. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  that  we  members  of 
this  Legislature  should  realize  fully  what  we 
are  about  and  the  potential  importance  of 
this  exercise.  In  my  view,  this  debate  is  the 
first  public  step,  vdth  the  whole  Legislature 
taking  the  lead— not  just  the  government, 
vdth  all  parties  in  support— in  working  out 
Ontario's  blueprint  for  a  renewed  effort  at 
nation-building  in  this  country. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago,  as  we 
all  know  from  our  history  lessons,  the  elec- 
ted representatives  of  the  united  Canadas 
engaged  in  what  have  come  to  be  known  as 
the  famous  Confederation  Debates.  They  initi- 
ated a  process  of  discussion,  and  that  discus- 
sion was  followed  by  negotiation,  which  was 
carried  on  not  only  in  Ottawa,  but  in  Char- 
lottetown,  in  Quebec  City,  in  Westminster, 
across  the  ocean  and  in  every  town  and 
village  across  the  land. 

Political  foes  sat  dovm  together.  Regional 
and  religious  and  linguistic  differences  were 
set  aside  in  favour  of  achieving  the  overall 
well-being  of  the  nation.  As  a  result,  a  new 
nation  was  born,  a  nation  that  extended 
quickly  from  sea  to  sea.  With  all  the  faults 
in  its  creation,  faults  which  have  emerged 
and  which  we  can  perceive  now  vdth  the 
benefit  of  hindsight,  the  Fathers  of  Confed- 
eration wrought  well. 

Our  task,  115  years  later,  as  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  wealthiest  and  the  most 
populous  province  in  this  federation,  is  to 
launch  our  contribution  to  the  same  process 
of  discussion.  Beyond  the  debate  we  are 
launching  here,  picking  up  on  what  has  gone 
on  behind  the  scenes  in  intergovernmental 
discussions,  as  the  minister  has  pointed  out 
to  us,  there  will  be  negotiations  beginning  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  vote  has  taken 
place  on  May  20  in  Quebec. 

At  the  end  of  those  negotiations,  the  fath- 
ers of  reconfederation- whoever  they  may  be 
—will  sit  dovm  and  sign,  on  our  behalf,  a 
new  constitution,  made  in  Canada,  amendable 
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in  Canada,  I  hope  providing  new  means  for 
resolving  the  grievances  of  all  the  regions 
of  Canada  and  providing  the  prospect  of  ful- 
filling the  diverse  aspirations  of  all  Canadians. 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  for  a  very 
personal  comment.  I  come  to  this  debate  with 
profoundly  mixed  emotions,  I  was  bom  in 
British  Columbia.  I  was  raised  in  Quebec.  I 
taught  school  for  five  years  in  Quebec  and 
worked  for  a  couple  of  years  as  a  journalist 
in  Quebec.  I  had  my  university  education  in 
Ontario,  and  I  have  lived  and  worked  in 
this  province  for  the  last  35  to  40  years.  I 
have  had  the  extreme  good  fortune,  in  all 
of  that  work  in  various  fields,  of  being  able  to 
move  and  to  have  contacts  with  fellow- 
Canadians  in  every  province,  in  the  North- 
v/est  Territories  and  in  the  Yukon. 

In  addition  to  all  of  that,  family  associa- 
tions have  broadened  and  strengthened  what 
I  would  Mke  to  describe  as  my  Canadianism. 
My  father  was  the  grandson  of  a  Scotsman 
who  came  out  and  carved  a  farm  out  of  the 
bush,  some  35  to  40  miles  south  of  Montreal. 
He,  like  many  young  men,  -went  'west  and 
homesteaded  on  the  prairies,  and  subse- 
quendy  moved  to  British  Columbia.  My 
mother  -was  the  daughter  of  an  English 
miner,  and  came  out  to  the  coal  mines  of 
southeastern  BC,  and  I  was  bom  in  BC.  My 
wife  is  French,  bom  in  Montreal.  I  have  two 
daug'hters,  one  of  w'hom  is  married  to  a  Jew, 
the  other  of  whom  is  married  to  a  native 
Indian,  a  member  of  the  Six  Nations  reserve. 

4:50  p.m. 

The  House  will  understand,  therefore,  why 
I  love  this  country.  I  love  it  in  all  its  rich- 
ness and  diversity.  Having  said  all  that,  I 
have  to  confess  that  Ontario  is  home.  All 
parts  of  Canada  to  me  are  an  inspiration: 
Cape  Breton,  where  most  people  think  I 
must  have  come  from  but  did  not,  all  the 
rest  of  the  maritime  provinces,  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  prairies,  the  even  greater  un- 
limitedness  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  the 
majesty  of  the  Rockies,  all  the  excitement  of 
Quebec.  1  can  get  inspiration  from  all  of 
that,  but  Ontario  is  home.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  a  member  of  this  Legislature  for 
some  25  years. 

I  am  fascinated  with  the  work  in  my  own 
riding,  a  riding  which  originally  was  basi- 
cally Anglo-Saxon,  but  by  the  process  of  re- 
distribution and  of  the  ever-moving  of 
peoples  in  this  great  metropolitan  area  today 
has  an  added  mix  of  Italians,  Polish,  Ukrain- 
ians, Maltese,  Portuguese,  Latin-American, 
Caribbean,  East  Indians,  Pakistanis  and  now 
Vietnamese.  It  is  a  microcosm  of  the  world. 


You  will  understand,  therefore,  for  very  per- 
sonal and  political  reasons  in  my  political 
work,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  my  vision  of  this 
nation  is  a  little  broader  than  Ontario,  but 
it  is  centred  in  Ontario. 

We  are  aU  painfully  aWare  that  there  are 
some  very  difiicult  problems  within  the 
Canadian  family  we  have  to  resolve.  The 
popular  perception  is  that  these  problems  are 
centred  primarily  in  Quebec  where  they  have 
reached  a  point  of  aggravation  to  a  point 
where  the  province  is  considering  wanting  to 
separate  from  Canada,  or  in  the  Adantic 
provinces  which  have  been  economically  dis- 
advantaged for  the  last  100  years  in  their 
whole  experience  with  Confederation,  or  in 
the  western  provinces,  s'hort-changed  by 
Confederation,  alienated  and  now,  with  a 
growing  economic  strength,  determined  to 
redress  the  historic  imbalance.  All  of  that  is 
tme.  All  of  that  sort  of  sums  up  the  prob- 
lems within  the  Canadian  family.  But  dare 
I  Suggest  for  our  consideration  in  this  Legis- 
lature that  our  major  problem,  if  not  the 
major  problem,  in  restructuring  Confedera- 
tion today  lies  here  in  Ontario  and  not 
elseKvhere. 

Traditionally,  we  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  status  quo.  If  others  wanted  change  we 
were  willing  to  Hsten  but,  basically,  we  were 
quite  satisfied  and  content  with  what  we 
had.  That  was  Ontario's  posture  in  the  1960s, 
and  it  carried  on  into  the  1970s.  Only  re- 
cently has  it  changed.  As  the  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  has  stressed  and 
as  the  spokesman  for  the  Liberal  Party  has 
underlined,  only  recently  has  it  changed,  so 
recently  that  the  rest  of  Canada  has  difficulty 
in  believing  there  really  has  been  a  change. 
They  wonder  w^hether  it  is  just  rhetorical 
rather  than  substantive.  Suspicions  die 
slowly.  If  we  want  a  rather  painful  reminder 
of  how  slowly  they  die,  read  William 
Johnson's  article  in  this  morning's  Globe  and 
Mail  about  the  impact  of  our  Premier's  visit 
to  Quebec  this  past  week. 

Let  me  quote  J6hn  Robarts  in  an  article 
by  Duart  Farquharson  of  the  Southam  News, 
as  reported  in  the  Brantford  Expositor:  "'I 
said  years  ago  that  Ontario  could  function 
with  the  British  North  America  Act  but  it 
was  prepared  to  change  it  if  other  provinces 
wanted,'  former  Premier  Robarts  recalled 
recently.  'That's  not  my  attitude  now.  We 
have  to  make  some  fundamental  constitu- 
tional changes  in  a  way  that  can  be  seen  to 
be  done.'  " 

That  is  the  kind  of  180-degree  turn  that 
has  been  made  by  one  of  the  leading  spokes- 
men for  Ontario  in  the  last  decade  or  so  in 
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terms  of  our  relationship  with  the  rest  of 
Canada.  The  time  has  come,  and  this  is 
going  to  be  a  Httle  painful  for  us  in  On- 
tario, for  us  to  step  down  off  what  is  per- 
ceived to  be  our  smug  pedestal  as  the  major 
beneficiary  of  Confederation  and  face  the  grim 
realities  of  a  rapidly  changing  Canada.  With 
economic  developments  in  the  west  and  the 
prospect  of  economic  developments  in  the 
east,  Ontario  has  become  a  have-not  prov- 
ince, dropping  below  the  national  average 
in  terms  of  per  capita  revenue.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  our  energy  requirements  are  from 
other   provinces    or   other   lands. 

Ontario  traditionally  has  been  the  accep- 
ted leader  of  English-speaking  Canada.  As 
Ontario  led,  particularly  its  relationships  with 
Quebec,  the  other  provinces  were  willing  to 
follow.  Not  so  today.  Ontario  today  is  odd 
man  out  at  federal-provincial  conferences. 
That  is  driven  home  in  an  editorial  comment 
in  the  London  Free  Press  on  March  21— put 
rather  brutally,  but  not  inaccurately.  It  said, 
"It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  a  country  to  sur- 
vive and  prosper  when  the  main  unifying 
force  seems  to  be,  as  Newfoundland's  Pre- 
mier Brian  Peckford  has  observed,  everyone's 
hatred  of  Ontario." 

It  kind  of  stops  one  in  his  tracks  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  to  realize  that  a 
paper  and  another  provincial  Premier  say 
that  one  of  the  unifying  forces  of  today  has 
become   the  hatred   of  Ontario. 

There  is  no  point  in  Ontario  sulking  or 
being  hurt  or  protesting  this  new  kind  of 
situation  it  has  to  face.  I  was  interested  in 
listening  to  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmen- 
tal Affairs  this  afternoon  repeating  essentially 
the  same  thing  he  said  to  the  Glendon  sem- 
inar on  constitutional  change  just  a  few 
weeks  ago.  He  said,  "I  am  therefore  some- 
what surprised  and  more  than  a  little  per- 
turbed by  the  number  of  references  I  have 
seen  in  the  media  and  elsewhere  to  Ontario 
being  in  favoui  of  the  status  quo.  This  is 
just  not  correct." 

It  may  not  be  correct,  but  I  repeat,  the 
dhange  has  taken  place  so  recently  that  an 
awful  lot  of  Canadians  wonder  whether  it  is 
rhetoric  or  whether  it  is  substance.  Their  sus- 
picions are  going  to  die  very  slowly.  Canada 
is  faced  with  a  very  difficult  period  of  re- 
adjustment to  new  circumstances.  My  point 
is  that  no  part  of  Canada  is  faced  with  great- 
er difficulties  in  diis  connection  than  is 
Ontario. 

I  want  to  foous  for  a  moment  on  Ontario- 
Quebec  relations.  I  do  so  because  it  has  long 
been  my  conviction,  which  I  think  can  be 
documented     from     history,     that     Ontario- 


Quebec    relations    are    the    key    to    English- 
French  relations  in  Canada  as  a  whole. 

C'es-t  en  effet,  Monsieur  le  President,  le 
rapport  entre  I'Ontario  et  le  Quebec  qui  est 
la  clef  meme  des  relations  entre  le  Canada 
frangais  et  le  Canada  anglais.  Que  le  Quebec 
et  rOntario  se  mettent  a  resoudre  leurs  dif- 
ferend's  historiques— voila  Tissue  qu'acceptera 
volontiers  le  reste  du  Canada.  Voila  le  moyen 
qui  a  reussi  par  le  passe  et  qui  pent  reussir 
encore,  meme  a  I'heure  du  renouveau  natio- 
naliste  de  nos  compatriotes  franco-canadiens. 

C'est  une  solution  qui  ne  devrait  pas  nous 
6tonner.  Les  relations  entre  I'Ontario  et  le 
Quebec  sont  geographiquement  et  historique- 
ment  uniques.  Elles  se  distinguent  de  toutes 
les  autres  provinces.  Nous  sommes  nes  des 
voisins.  Nos  deux  provinces  se  sont  faites  de 
la  meme  histoire.  C'est  par  un  parlement  com- 
mun  que  nous  nous  sommes  gouvernes,  com- 
me  les  Canadas  Unis  entre  1841  et  1867. 
5  p.m. 

Cette  collaboration  entre  I'Ontario  et  le 
Quebec  est  devenue  la  base  meme  de  la  Con- 
federation-Jbase  a  laquelle  se  sont  ajout^es 
les  provinces  de  Test,  puis  celles  de  I'ouest. 
La  sensibilite  de  John  Robarts  k  I'essence  uni- 
que des  relations  entre  le  Quebec  et  I'Ontario 
I'amenait  a  jouer  un  role  particuli^ement  im- 
portant a  faciliter  leur  progres.  C'est  ainsi 
qu'il  pouvait  heurter  de  front  les  pr6jug6s 
anti-quebecois  qui  menagaient  dans  quelques 
regions  du  Canada. 

Malheureusement,  pendant  les  ann6es  r6- 
centes,  I'Ontario  a  cesse  de  poursuivre  cet 
exemple.  II  est  temps  de  reprendre  notre 
ancien  role.  C'est  meme  la  condition  essenti- 
elle  de  I'^aboration  d'une  nouvelle  confeder- 
ation. 

Applause. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  appreciate  my  colleagues* 
applauding  the  deficiencies  rather  than  the 
fluency. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  point  I  have  been 
making  by  going  back  to  a  conference  or 
seminar,  a  rather  elitist  little  group  that  my 
friend  from  Ottawa  East  and  myself— I  think 
the  only  two  members  from  the  Legislature- 
were  invited  to,  along  with  some  50  Cana- 
dians, at  Queen's  University  a  few  weeks  ago. 
It  was  called  by  Dr.  Corry,  who  is  the  prin- 
cipal emeritus.  It  involved  many  other  On- 
tarians  from  the  industrial  world,  people  like 
John  Robarts  and  people  from  the  media.  The 
thing  that  was  fascinating  in  that  conference 
or  seminar  was  the  message  that  Quebec  has 
not  been  persuaded  that  English  Canada,  and 
notably  Ontario,  is  committed  to  meaningful 
reform. 
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I  hope  it  does  not  pain  the  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  for  me  to  repeat 
this,  because  he  has  said  so  emphatically  this 
afternoon  we  are  committed.  But  the  message 
came  through  clearly  in  many  ways,  by 
people  with  contacts  from  Quebec,  that  they 
are  not  yet  persuaded.  While  my  leader  was 
speaking  in  the  throne  speech  debate  a  few 
weeks  ago,  he  made  the  point  that  last  year 
the  throne  speech  had  envisaged  a  debate  in 
this  House  on  a  resolution  presumably  some- 
thing like  the  resolution  we  are  debating  to- 
day, but  that  was  not  held.  He  was  expressing 
his  concern  and  his  regrets  that  the  debate 
was  delayed.  The  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  inter- 
vened, "I  think  the  timing  is  going  to  be 
very  good."  I  was  interested  to  hear  the 
Liberal  spokesman  this  afternoon  say  he 
thought  the  timing  was  very  good. 

With  respect  to  both  the  Premier  and  my 
colleague  from  Ottawa  East,  the  timing  is 
tragically  late.  I  agree  that  holding  a  debate 
now,  in  the  middle  of  the  referendum,  is 
going  to  capture  attention,  and  that  is  fine. 
But  I  note  with  commendation  that  the 
Legislature  in  Saskatchewan  has  debated  a 
motion  of  this  nature  in  each  of  the  last 
three  years.  We  could  have  done  it  in  earlier 
years.  If  we  had  done  it  in  earlier  years,  it  is 
just  possible  we  would  have  got  through  to 
the  people  of  Quebec  with  regard  to  where 
we  stand. 

This  debate,  I  fear,  is  too  late  to  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  referendum  vote  in  Quebec. 
There  are  going  to  be  thousands,  as  the 
Liberal  member  for  Ottawa  East  has  pointed 
out,  even  tens  of  thousands  of  federalist 
yes  votes  in  Quebec.  People  are  going  to  be 
voting  yes  not  because  they  are  in  favour 
of  independence,  not  because  they  want  their 
province  to  separate,  but  because  they  think 
it  is  necessary  to  jolt  the  rest  of  Canada  into 
a  belief  and  acceptance  of  the  need  for  mean- 
ingful, fundamental  constitutional  reform. 
That  point  has  not  even  got  across  yet,  as 
William  Johnson  of  the  Globe  and  Mail 
X)ointed  out  this  morning. 

We  know,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out 
in  the  debates  this  afternoon,  that  Ontario 
has  done  many  things  of  which  we  can  be 
proud.  We  know,  for  example,  that  we  have 
developed  the  opportunity  for  an  education 
in  French  which  now  is  being  availed  of 
by  some  100,000  students  in  Ontario.  We 
know  that,  while  two  or  three  years  ago 
the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  said  it 
was  impossible  to  provide  court  sessions  in 
French,  today  it  is  a  reality.  While  some- 
times we  protested  that  we  could  not  get 
services  to  minority  groups,  even  though  they 


were  a  significant  minority  or  even  a  majority 
in  certain  parts  of  the  province,  we  know 
that  we  now  have  done  so.  All  that  has  been 
done  but,  tragically,  all  of  that  has  been  lost 
in  the  last  few  months  in  the  message  to 
Quebec,  because  one  thing  and  one  thing 
only  has  been  heard:  Penetanguishene. 

Thank  God  we  have  resolved  Penetan- 
guishene. But  why  did  we  do  it  so  late?  Why 
did  we  blow,  as  it  were,  all  of  the  political 
advantages  of  a  relationship  and  the  convinc- 
ing of  the  people  of  Quebec  with  regard 
to  our  determination  to  establish  a  linguistic 
educational  right  by  doing  it  so  late?  Why, 
after  we  have  done  it  on  Penetanguishene,  do 
we  now  have  opposition,  for  example,  to  full- 
time  kindergarten  classes  in  French? 

For  years  I  have  engaged  in  debates  in  this 
province,  ever  since  the  bilingual  and  bi- 
cultural  commission  back  in  the  middle  of  the 
1960s,  as  to  how  we  can  get  an  effective 
bilingual  program  in  this  province.  We  have 
anguished  over  the  proposition  that  older 
people  cannot  pick  up  another  language, 
that  it  is  a  painful  process,  but  if  it  is  done 
with  the  children  they  will  pick  it  up  as  part 
of  the  whole  natural  process  of  acquiring  even 
their  initial  language.  It  is  just  a  natural 
development. 

I  thought  everybody  agreed  this  was  the 
way  in  which  we  would  achieve  bilingualism. 
In  Ontario,  we  have  8,000  children  in  bilin- 
gual kindergarten  classes,  including  3,000  of 
them  in  Ottawa.  Why  is  the  government  on 
this,  as  with  Penetanguishene,  so  slow  in  fac- 
ing up  to  the  common  sense  of  funding  that? 
Not  only  does  it  merit  funding  in  itself,  but 
also  it  is  the  most  smybolic,  convincing  proof 
of  our  determination  to  provide  these  oppor- 
tunities and  to  cement  these  relationships. 

The  rhetoric  of  constitutional  reform  is  not 
enough.  The  minister  said  earlier  we  have  to 
follow  with  action.  He  is  dead  right.  We  have 
had  an  awful  lot  of  rhetoric.  We  have  had 
some  action.  Unfortunately,  some  of  our 
action  has  been  contradictory,  and  that  is  the 
only  part  that  gets  reported;  so  the  public 
image  is  not  the  kind  of  image  we  would 
like  it  to  have  been. 

I  come  back  to  focus  on  the  resolution. 
Let  me  read  from  the  resolution: 

"That,  we  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  On- 
tario commit  ourselves,  as  our  highest  pri- 
ority, to  support  full  negotiation  of  a  new 
constitution  to  satisfy  the  diverse  aspirations 
of  all  Canadians,  and  to  replace  the  'status 
quo*  which  is  clearly  unacceptable,  .  .  .  and, 
therefore,  we  appeal  to  all  Quebeckers  to 
join  with  other  Canadians  in  building  this 
national  constitution;  and  further,  we  hereby 
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appoint  a  select  committee  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Ontario  on  constitutional  refoim, 
to  consider  and  report  with  dispatch  on  ways 
to  adhieve  this  objective." 

Clearly,  our  overall  objective  is  that  we 
want  this  Canada  to  remain  united.  We 
recognize  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  retain  its  unity,  so  it  can  grow  and  pros- 
per in  the  years  to  come  in  the  fashion  that 
it  has  over  the  last  century,  we  must  have  a 
renewed  constitution.  In  that  process,  we  are 
opposed  to  sovereignty-association,  because 
s'overeignty  means  Quebec  would  become  a 
separate  country  and,  therefore,  the  unity  of 
this  country  would  be  shattered.  Economic 
association,  at  least  as  proposed  by  Levesque, 
is  not  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple and  to  all  the  provincial  and  federal 
leaders  because,  as  the  western  Premiers 
pointed  out  in  their  recent  meeting  just  two 
or  three  weeks  ago,  economic  association, 
certainly  for  Western  Canada,  simply  has  no 
meaning,  no  benefits. 
5:10  p.m. 

However,  if  we  wish  to  appeal  eflFectively 
to  the  people  of  Quebec,  not  just  during  this 
referendum  debate,  but  after  it,  we  must 
make  it  clear  that  Ontario  favours  pursuing 
with  vigour  and  with  dispatch  constitutional 
reform  after  the  referendum,  whatever  be  the 
result.  I  wish  that  had  been  spelled  out  more 
oinequivocably  in  the  resolution.  It  is  implicit 
there.  One  cannot  read  the  resolution  without 
coming  to  tfliat  conclusion.  I  think  it  could 
have  been  spelled  out  more  unequivocably. 

One  thing  that  disturbs  me  more  than  any- 
thing else  during  this  debate  is  the  posture 
today  of  the  federal  government  in  Ottawa, 
particularly  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
country.  Let  me  put  on  record,  just  to  get 
the  feel  of  it,  a  quotation  from  a  Canadian 
Press  dispatch  carried  in  the  Toronto  Star 
on  April  24: 

"The  federal  government  will  heed  the  call 
of  the  western  Premiers  for  a  constitutional 
conference  after  the  May  20  referendum  in 
Quebec,  but  only  if  sovereignty-association 
is  rejected.  Energy  Minister  Marc  Lalonde 
says. 

"Addressing  the  House  of  Commons  yes- 
terday on  behalf  of  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
Trudeau,  Lalonde  was  cool  to  the  possibility 
of  holding  a  conference  if  the  yes  forces 
win  the  referendum. 

"'A  yes  vote  will  lead  to  a  complete 
impasse  for  the  possibility  of  renewing  fed- 
eralism in  Canada,'  Lalonde  said." 

I  hope  I  can  say  without  any  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  all  members  in  this  House, 
irrespective    of    party,    do    not    accept    that 


approach.  I  note  particularly  the  next  para- 
graph of  that  Canadian  Press  dispatch:  "Pro- 
gressive Conservative  Leader  Joe  Clark,  Roch 
LaSalle,  the  only  Tory  MP  from  Quebec,  and 
Jake  Epp,  Conservative  spokesman  for  fed- 
eral-provincial relations,  all  urged  Lalonde 
to  call  a  conference  regardless  of  the  refer- 
endum results." 

I  would  like  to  say  with  emphasis  that  is 
the  approach  of  everybody  in  this  House, 
irrespective  of  party.  A  likely  scenario  for 
the  first  meeting  after  May  20  will  be  some- 
thing along  this  line:  If  there  has  been  a 
no  vote,  we  will  move  quickly.  The  min- 
ister said  earlier  "within  four  to  six  weeks." 
He  has  extended  it  by  two  weeks  since  his 
speech  at  Glendon  College  a  month  or  so 
ago.  He  was  going  to  have  it  within  four 
weeks  then.  He  now  has  a  little  elasticity 
in  it— four  to  six   weeks.   Fine. 

'If,  perchance,  the  vote  in  Que'bec  is  a  yes 
vote,  the  Premier  of  Qudbec  is  going  to 
come  there  with  an  obligation  to  say  he  has 
a  mandate  to  discuss  sovereignty-association. 
Every  other  spokesman  at  the  conference 
will  say:  "We  have  no  mandate  to  negotiate 
the  dismem'berment  of  this  country.  On  to 
the  next  point  in  the  agenda."  That  is  in- 
evitably the  kind  of  thing  that  will  happen. 

If  the  government,  or  anybody,  should  have 
some  concern  about  us  being  most  emphatic 
in  terms  of  a  willingness  and  a  desire  and  a 
determirtation  to  move  towards  this  discus- 
sion and  negotiation  of  a  new  constitution,  I 
would  like  to  remind  members  of  the  House 
of  the  polls  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs.  After  a  little  pressuring, 
they  have  become  available  to  all  members 
of  this  House  including  the  public. 

Here  is  some  of  the  evidence  that  emerged 
in  those  polls.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  On- 
tarians,  or  more  than  seven  out  of  10,  feel 
that  it  is  very  important  or  somewhat  im- 
portant that  we  revise  and  reform  our  con- 
stitution. That  gives  a  fair  basis  of  operation: 
71  per  cent.  Seventy-two  per  cent  say  they 
are  somewhat  committed  to  keeping  Quebec 
in  Confederation.  That  is  a  fairly  massive 
majority  opinion.  Eighty-two  per  cent  say 
they  would  care  if  Quebec  were  to  move  out 
of  Confederation.  That  is  an  even  more  sig- 
nificant indication  of  Ontario's  desire  to  have 
Quebec  stay  in  Confederation.  Sixty-eight 
per  cent,  still  better  than  two  out  of  every 
three,  say  that  Ontario  would  be  worse  off 
without  Quebec  in  Confederation. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  poll  of  all  is 
not  one  that  came  out  of  the  Goldfarb  effort 
for  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 
It  was  a  poll  taken  by  the  Canadian  Broad- 
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casting  Corporation  in  its  so-called  quarterly 
report  released  this  year  on  April  25,  in 
which  70  per  cent  of  the  people  polled 
agreed  that  a  no  vote  would  be  no  less  a 
vote  for  constitutional  reform  than  a  yes 
vote.  Where  and  why  is  the  hesitancy  to  say 
wdthout  one  iota  of  equivocation  that  w'hlat- 
ever  be  the  results  of  the  referendum  on 
May  20  English-speaking  Canada,  with 
Ontario  taking  the  lead,  is  going  to  be  mov- 
ing to  start  the  process  of  constitutional 
reform? 

We  say  to  Quebec:  "We  respect  your  right 
to  decide  your  own  future,  but  because  your 
decision  profoundly  aflFects  the  rest  of 
Canada— therefore,  us  in  Ontario— 'we  state 
our  conviction  that  the  aspirations  of  Quebec 
can  best  be  met  within  a  renewed  Confeder- 
ation. We,  therefore,  express  the  fervent 
hope  that  you  will  join  with  all  Canadians  in 
rewriting  our  constitution  to  meet  our  future 
needs.  Whatever  be  your  choice  on  May  20, 
we  intend  to  sit  down  with  you  to  pursue 
that  goal."  We  can  say  that  with  confidence 
and  we  say  it  without  equivocation. 

Que  je  repute,  Monsieur  le  President:  les 
Quebecois  ont  bien  de  droit  de  decider  de 
leur  propre  avenir,  sans  contrainte.  Mais 
c'est  notre  plus  grand  espoir  qu'ils  se  joi- 
gnent  aux  autres  Canadiens  dans  I'eelabora- 
tion  d'un  nouveau  Canada— mais  c'est  k  eux 
de  choisir. 

Richard  Simeon,  who  is  perhaps  the  lead- 
ing spokesman  today  in  terms  of  federal- 
provincial  relations,  the  head  of  the  Institute 
of  Intergovernmental  Relations  at  Queen's 
University,  has  put  it  quite  poignantly.  He 
has  said  we  are  going  to  have  to  sit  down 
and  come  to  the  bargaining  table  right  after 
the  vote,  regardless  of  the  outcome,  and 
that  failure  to  respond  eflFectively  to  Que- 
bec's commitment  to  change  would  be  a 
scenario  for  disaster.  I  think  that  is  it,  a 
scenario  for  disaster,  because  it  would  really 
confirm  what  many  people  in  Quebec  think, 
that  English  Canada  is  not  willing  to  move 
and  that  a  no  vote  would  put  it  back  to 
sleep  again.  In  doing  that,  we  have  confi- 
dence we  have  the  backing  of  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

I  was  interested  in  noting  the  simimary 
of  the  poll  done  for  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs.  Let  me  put  some  of 
it  on  the  record,  from  page  nine  of  the 
dociunent  which  was  made  available  to  us, 
on  Attitudes  Towards  Constitutional  Reform. 
This  is  a  summary  of  all  the  various  nuan- 
ces and  the  various  Ontario  reactions  to 
many  individual  aspects  of  constitutional 
reform. 


"Constitutional  reform  is  not  an  unim- 
portant subject  in  people's  minds.  There  is 
evidence  of  a  collective  feeling  that  some 
kind  of  constitutional  adjustment  has  to  be 
made  to  satisfy  Quebec  and  other  parts  of 
the  country  as  well.  People  are  prepared  to 
see  some  changes  made.  They  see  a  need 
for  some  rethinking  of  the  ciurent  constitu- 
tional arrangement  as  a  basis  of  resolving 
conflicts  and  problems  and  strengthening 
unity.  Although  im willing  to  have  Ontario 
go  on  record  as  receptive  to  the  concept  of 
sovereignty-association,  they  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  see  constitutional  reform  take 
place  to  foster  unity." 
5:20  p.m. 

Finally  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  Dr.  Corry 
at  whose  knee,  figuratively  speaking,  I  sat  as 
a  student  years  ago  at  Queen's  University 
before  he  had  emerged  as  perhaps  the  lead- 
ing constitutional  political  scientist  in  this 
country.  For  many  years  Dr.  Corry  believed 
that  the  task  of  rewriting  the  constitution 
should  not  be  attempted;  he  thought  the  risks 
and  frustrations  were  too  great.  But  he  has 
changed  his  mind,  as  has  John  Robarts,  as 
have  so  many  other  people.  Dr.  Corry  is 
now  convinced  that  whatever  the  risks  of  act- 
ing boldly  and  decisively,  the  dangers  to  Can- 
ada of  doing  nothing  are  far  greater. 

I  am  confident  in  an  expression  of  the  feel- 
ing of  everybody  in  this  House  that  we  are 
determined  we  should  move  forward  into  that 
constitutional  reform  just  as  quickly  as  the 
referendum  debate  is  over  and  we  can  get 
conferences  drawn  together  with  adequate 
preparation  to  pursue  the  task. 

To  return  to  this  debate,  for  years  the 
question  has  been,  what  does  Quebec  want. 
How  many  times  have  we  heard  that?  What 
does  Quebec  want?  Now  we  know.  Certainly 
we  know  what  the  Quebec  government  wants. 
We  will  get  some  clarification  as  to  what  the 
people  of  Quebec  really  want  when  the  votes 
are  counted.  We  also  have  plenty  of  evidence 
as  to  what  the  west  and  the  Atlantic  prov- 
inces want. 

But  there  is  an  imresolved  question,  a  real 
question.  I  say  to  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Afi^airs  it  is  not  a  question  that 
has  been  clarified  in  spite  of  all  the  tomes 
that  come  from  his  ofiices  and  the  ofiBces  of 
Queen's  Park  over  the  last  many  years.  What 
does  Ontario  want? 

Now  that  we  have  forsaken  our  content- 
ment with  the  status  quo,  now  that  we  are 
committed  to  meaningful  constitutional  re- 
form, what  exactly  do  we  want?  What  do 
we  want  by  way  of  changes  in  the  constitu- 
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tion?  How  can  we  preserve  the  central  bene- 
fits of  Confederation  while  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  those  who  challenge  the  system, 
whether  it  be  from  Quebec  or  the  Atlantic 
provinces  or  western  Canada?  How  can  we 
reaflBrm  our  support  for  the  basic  duality 
upon  which  this  nation  has  been  built  and 
yet  move  to  acknowledge  the  reality  of  the 
multicultural  nature  of  Canada?  How  can  we 
rebuild  our  historic  working  relationship  with 
Quebec  so  as  to  provide  the  key  to  English- 
French  relationships  throughout  this  country. 

Those  are  the  questions  but  we  haven't  got 
the  answers.  I  go  back  to  one  of  my  earlier 
points:  I  view  this  debate  as  the  first  public 
efl^ort  with  the  whole  of  the  Legislature  being 
involved  in  a  search  for  the  answers  to  those 
and  related  questions.  And  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  accepts  its  role  in  this  whole 
process. 

Within  the  New  Democratic  Party  we  have 
a  national  constitutional  committee,  chaired 
by  Ed  Broadbent,  our  federal  leader,  which 
meets  quite  frequently  to  co-ordinate  the  ef- 
forts of  all  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 
We  have  underpinned  that  national  com- 
mittee with  a  constitutional  committee  with- 
in our  caucus  here  in  the  Ontario  Legislature, 
a  committee  that  I  have  the  honour  to  chair. 

That  committee  involves  some  13  or  14  of 
the  32  members  in  our  caucus— I  exclude  the 
Speaker  who  is  there  and  yet  not  there.  Some 
seven  or  eight  members  have  prepared  papers 
on  various  aspects  of  the  full  constitutional 
problem  and  those  are  now  being  discussed. 
We  are  attempting  to  clarify  in  our  own 
minds  what  we  think  are  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  Ontario,  faced  with  these  very 
fundamental  changes  not  only  in  Canada  as 
a  whole  but  more  particularly  in  Ontario's 
position  within  Canada  today,  attempting  to 
clarifv  what  we  think  are  the  best  means 
l>v  which  we  can  meet  the  needs  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  but  at  the  same  time  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  Ontario. 

Ironically,  in  the  past,  as  somebody  once 
said,  Ontarians  always  thought  as  Canadians 
because  they  presumed  that  they  were  Can- 
ada. They  were  the  main  beneficiaries  of 
Confederation.  We  didn't  have  to  go  out  and 
fisht  for  ourselves,  fight  for  the  particular  needs 
of  Ontario,  because  as  the  main  beneficiary  of 
Confederation,  we  reaped  many  of  those 
benefits  automatically.  Ontario's  role  historic- 
ally has  been  a  peacemaker,  as  the  honest 
broker  of  Confederation,  trying  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  others. 

I  hope  we  can  regain  something  of  that 
role,  but  Ontario's  role  inevitably  in  the 
future  is  going  to  be  as  a  vigorous  protagonist 


on  behalf  of  its  own  interest,  to  be  able  to 
counter  a  presentation  of  views  from  Alberta 
and  perhaps  even,  not  too  far  down  the  road, 
from  Newfoundland  and  so  on.  We  have 
something  of  a  historic  role  to  recaptiu-e  but 
we  also  have  a  new  role.  How  do  we  do  that? 
More  important,  how  do  we  reshape  a  consti- 
tution so  it  is  more  reflective  of  the  reality 
of  the  day  when  Ontario  is  an  equal  rather 
than  a  dominant  force  within  the  Canadian 
federation? 

That  is  what  we  hope  to  do  within  the 
framework  of  the  New  Democratic  Party. 
When  the  committee  this  Legislature  has  set 
up  and  instructed— when  this  resolution  has 
passed— to  come  back  with  dispatch  in  pre- 
senting our  view  of  what  Ontario  wants  and 
needs  in  terms  of  constitutional  reform,  we 
will  have  made  our  input  along  with  all  the 
other  members  across  the  Legislature. 

I  want  to  move  briefly  into  at  least  one 
aspect  of  the  constitutional  changes  that  need 
to  take  place.  It  is  the  one  that  I  have  been 
particularly  interested  in  because  of  my  back- 
ground academically  and  otherwise,  and  be- 
cause of  the  work  we've  done  within  our 
constitution  committee. 

The  search  for  means  of  achieving  more 
effective  regional  and  provincial  input  into 
the  central  government  decision-making  is 
our  real  problem  today.  For  reasons  of  elec- 
tion results  such  as  now,  we  have  parts  of 
the  country  which  feel  they  don't  have  ade- 
quate input  into  the  decision-making  process. 
I  speak  of  the  west  in  relationship  to  the 
Liberal  government  which  has  no  seats  in  the 
three  western  provinces. 

That  isn't  unique.  In  varying  degrees,  there 
has  been  that  sense  of  alienation  or  the 
sense  of  feeling  in  many  parts  of  the  countr>' 
that  they  didn't  have  adequate  and  effective 
means  of  input  into  that  central  decision- 
making. 

Proposals  have  come  forth  for  coping  with 
this  problem,  both  in  relationship  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  in  relationship  to 
the  Senate. 

There  are  many  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try -which  act  as  ties  that  bind  the  nation 
together,  bind  a  nation  that  is  4,000  miles  in 
expanse,  covering  so  many  diverse,  geo- 
graphic conditions  as  well  as  democratic 
differences.  One  of  these  ties  that  binds  a 
nation  together  is  a  political  party,  or  the 
political  parties,  because  it  brings  together 
people  who  have,  if  not  the  same  ideological 
approac^h,  at  least  the  Same  traditional  atti- 
tude in  relations'hip  to  a  party,  and  they 
work   in   partnersihip    with   i>eople    from    all 
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across  the  country,  within  the  party  of  their 
choiioe. 

The  problem  today  is  we  have  no  national 
parties  in  this  country.  The  Liberal  Party  is 
blanked  in  the  three  western  provinces.  The 
Conservative  Party  is  woefully  underrepre- 
sented  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  New 
Democratic  Party  has  no  seats  in  many  areas, 
some  of  them  where  there  is  a  fairly  signi- 
ficant vote  but  yet  no  seats  to  represent  that 
vote. 
5:30  p.m. 

That's  a  problem.  It's  a  problem  that  Ed 
Broadbent,  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  addressed  as  far  back  as  two 
year  ago  in  the  sessions  of  the  joint  Senate- 
Commons  committee  as  they  were  taking  a 
look  at  Bill  C-60,  the  government's  proposals 
for  constitutional  reform. 

There  was  a  proposal  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  topped  off  with  50  or 
60— in  the  initial  presentation,  Broadbent 
said  100  seats— members  who  would  be 
chosen  from  lists  that  would  be  prepared  by 
the  parties,  but  they  would  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  the  popular  vote  given  to  that  party 
all  across  the  country.  Therefore,  while 
more  than  half  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  remain  as  a  House  elected  by  people 
who  came  from  individual  constituencies, 
with  the  traditional  tie  back  to  the  people 
who  had  actually  chosen  them,  the  other 
proportion-50  or  60  or  100,  I  haven't  heard 
anybody  suggest  it  woidd  go  more  than  100, 
in  a  House  which  has  now  285  seats— would 
be  provided  as  a  result  of  the  popular  vote. 

If  that  kind  of  thing  had  happened  in  the 
last  election,  William  Irvine  from  the  Institute 
of  Intergovernmental  Relations  at  Queen's 
University,  who  has  prepared  perhaps  the 
most  definitive  document  on  electoral  reform 
in  Caiiada,  pointed  out  that  if  60  seats  were 
made  available  to  top  up  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  basis  of  the  popular  vote 
the  Liberals  would  have  got  26,  the  Tories 
would  have  got  20,  the  New  Democratic 
Party  would  have  got  12  and  the  Social 
Credit  Party  would  have  got  two. 

What  would  have  happened  to  those? 
Twenty  of  the  26  seats  that  the  Liberals 
would  be  entitled  to  would  have  gone  to  the 
western  Canadian  provinces.  In  those  three 
western  provinces  where  the  Liberals  got  22 
per  cent  of  the  vote  and  no  seats,  and, 
therefore,  nobody  from  whom  to  draw  to 
shape  a  cabinet,  nobody  to  have  representa- 
tion in  the  House  on  behalf  of  those  areas 
and  the  ruling  party,  20  seats  would  have 
been  from  those  provinces  in  western 
Canada. 


The  Conservatives  would  have  got  10  seats 
from  Quebec,  'so  that  Roch  LaSalle,  in  'his 
loneliness,  would  have  had  at  least  some 
boUeagues  in  the  House  from  the  province  of 
Quebec.  The  New  Democratic  Party  would 
have  had  more  seats  from  Ontario,  to 
acknowledge  the  reality  that  it  got  signifi- 
cant votes  in  northern  Ontario,  for  example, 
although  it  lost  all  its  seats.  The  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  would  have  at  least  three  seats 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  and  one  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  Prime  Minister,  therefore,  would  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  choose  a  cabinet  with- 
out having  to  resort  to  the  political  discards 
who  have  been  cached  away  in  the  Senate. 
He  would  have  had  people  who  would  have 
been  chosen  because  they  were  ak^ive  and 
involved  in  the  problems  of  the  various  prov- 
inces and  who  could  speak  for  them  as 
eloquently  and  as  meaningfully  as  the  people 
who  were  elected  from  the  various  con- 
stituencies. 

That  kin'd  of  thing  is  not  going  to  meet 
any  particular  need  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  As  somebody  has  pointed  out,  one 
of  the  remaining  benefits  Ontario  has  in 
Confederation,  as  it  exists  today,  is  that  it  is 
the  province  whieh  mainly  makes  and  un- 
makes governments.  When  Ontario  voted  for 
Joe  Clark  last  May,  he  was  elected.  When 
Ontario  voted  against  Joe  Clark  this  Febru- 
ary, he  was  defeated.  Ontario  is  not  the 
province  that  is  going  to  benefit  most  by 
that  kind  of  situation. 

Let  me  read  something  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  paragraph  from  the  Pepin-Robarts  report. 
"Our  research  of  experience  in  other  federa- 
tions indicates  that  when  party  membership 
in  the  central  parliament  becomes  concen- 
trated in  regional  blocks,  it  is  an  advance 
signal  of  eventual  disintegration." 

Perhaps  we  should  take  it  as  a  fair  warning, 
with  the  disintegration  of  national  parties  so 
they  don't  provide  the  normal  tie  assisting  in 
binding  the  nation  together,  and  with  the  in- 
creased tendency  of  blocks  of  various  parties 
to  be  in  certain  areas  without  any  reflection 
of  the  significant  number  of  people  who  have 
voted  for  other  parties,  that  in  the  experience 
of  many  other  federations  that  is  a  step  along 
the  road  to  disintegration.  That  kind  of 
change,  which  I  personally,  as  the  House 
wiU  note,  feel  rather  enthusiastic  about,  al- 
though others  may  have  their  reservations,  is 
one  we  should  take  a  serious  look  at. 

When  we  get  to  the  second  chamber,  the 
Senate,   there  is  unanimity  that  the   Senate 
should  go,  that  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 
An  hen.  member:  It  never  had  any. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Somebody  interjected  and 
said,  "It  never  had  any."  Theoretically  it  is 
a  reflection  of  the  regional  interests,  but  since 
Sir  Jdhn  A.  Macdonald  reminded  us  that  the 
Senate  was  also  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  minority  and  the  most  consistent  minority 
is  the  rich,  they  are  the  people  who  have  been 
in  the  Senate  and  whose  interests,  perhaps, 
have  been  most  looked  after,  I  agree  that  it 
has  not  served  its  original  purpose  of  reflect- 
ing regional  input  into  the  decision-making  of 
'the  central  government. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whether  it  be 
Pepin-Robarts,  the  Liberal  government  pro- 
posals in  1978,  the  Quebec  Liberal  Party 
proposals  or  the  Ontario  advisory  committee 
report,  they  have  all  suggested  a  restructuring 
of  the  second  chamber:  not  its  abolition,  but 
a  fundamental  restructuring.  It  would  have  a 
limited  legislative  role.  It  would  have  the 
right  to  veto  a  decision  that  was  taken  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  it  would  be  a  suspen- 
sive veto  that  would  not  be  operative  for  more 
than  three  months,  six  months  or  until  it  had 
been  passed  once  again  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  are  a  variety  of  approaches. 

In  virtually  every  instance  the  proposal  is 
that  the  restructured  Senate  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  provincial  governments  so  that  the 
people  who  went  there,  no  matter  who  may 
be  in  the  actual  delegation,  would  be  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  government  and  they 
would  be  committed  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  government.  Eugene  Forsey,  in  his  inim- 
itable fashion,  has  described  it  as  the  poten- 
tial of  provincial  hatchetmen  in  the  second 
chamber. 

Trudeau,  in  his  proposals  in  1978,  came  up 
wth  an  interesting  alternative  to  that,  namely, 
that  half  of  the  restructured  second  chamber 
should  be  people  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  a  proportional  representation 
basis  for  all  parties  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  vote  in  the  previous  federal  election, 
and  that  the  other  half  of  the  restructured 
Senate  should  be  appointed  by  each  of  the 
provinces  on  a  proportional  representation 
basis  reflecting  all  of  the  parties  on  the  basis 
of  the  popular  vote  they  got  in  the  provincial 
election. 

The  Ryan  proposal  is  an  interesting  one 
and,  philosophically,  a  somewhat  different 
one.  Ryan  said  the  Senate  should  be  abolished. 
He  then  said  we  should  invent  a  substitute 
for  it.  He  calls  it  the  federal  council.  It  is 
not  to  be  a  legislative  chamber  as,  at  least  in 
theory,  most  of  the  other  proposals  concede 
the  restructured  Senate  could  and  should  be. 
It  should  be  primarily  an  agency  for  repre- 
senting provincial  views,  the  views  of  pro- 


vincial governments  imder  the  direction  of 
provincial  governments,  so  that  there  would' 
be  that  input  into  the  decision-making  of  the 
central  government. 

He  clearly  concedes  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  going  to  have  certain  areas  of 
jurisdiction,  and  the  Senate's  jurisdiction  is 
going  to  be  limited  to  those  areas  where  the 
House  of  Commons  oversteps  federal  authority 
in  terms  of  the  spending  authority  within  a 
provincial  area,  and  things  of  that  nature. 

The  federal  council  would  have  a  dualist 
committee  made  up  equally  of  francophones 
and  anglophones  so  that  one  would  be  able 
to  hive  off,  as  it  were,  a  group  which  would 
be  able  to  deal  with  the  vexing  problems  of 
linguistic  and  related'  matters  in  connection 
with  the  basic  dualism  of  this  country. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  my  chats  and 
listening  to  spokesmen  of  the  Pepin-Robarts 
task  force,  I  discovered  that  some  of  the 
leading  people  on  that  task  force  feel  that 
the  Ryan  proposal  for  a  federal  council  is  an 
even  better  proposal  than  the  one  they  had 
in  their  task  force  report,  that  it  is  an  im- 
provement over  what  they  made.  At  the 
present  time,  without  having  come  to  a 
definitive  conclusion,  I  too  confess  to  thinking 
that  this  is  maybe  the  area  where  we  can 
come  up  with  the  most  satisfactory  kind  of 
an  answer. 

5:40  p.m. 

They  also  confess  to  being  rather  attracted 
to  the  Trudeau  proposal  of  1978,  namely, 
that  the  personnel  of  the  restructured  Senate 
should  be  people  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
popular  vote,  representative  of  all  of  the 
parties,  half  by  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  federal  vote  and  half  by  the  provincial 
governments  on  the  basis  of  the  various  pro- 
vincial elections  in  each  of  the  provinces. 
There,  it  seems  to  me,  one  would  have  a 
genuine  input,  reflective  of  all  of  the  parties, 
rather  than  just  of  the  governing  party  which 
may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  government  we 
have  in  Ontario  at  the  present  time,  a  govern- 
ment which  got  40  per  cent  of  the  vote. 
What  about  the  other  60  per  cent  which  is 
reflected  in  the  opposition  parties?  Have  they 
not  a  legitimate  place  in  the  impact  on  deci- 
sion-making at  the  central  government? 

However,  the  point  I  want  to  make  in  con- 
clusion is  that  I  have  expressed  a  mix  of 
views  with  regard  to  the  possible  reform  of 
political  institutions.  My  colleagues  are  going 
to  be  dealing  with  many  other  aspects  of 
constitutional  reform.  During  the  course  of 
their  presentations,  you  are  going  to  hear 
from  some  of  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  views  that 
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they  may  hold  personally.  None  of  those,  as 
far  as  I  know,  is  a  view  which  has  yet  been 
adopted  by  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

There  may  be  alternative,  even  conflicting 
views  on  issues,  because  we  do  have  genuine 
differences  in  that  area  today.  There  are  peo- 
ple today  who  genuinely  feel  that  individual 
rights  can  and  should  be  protected  by  enscon- 
cing them  in  the  constitution,  while  other  peo- 
ple think  that  is  a  mistake,  that  individual 
rights  are  a  process  of  legislative  action  and 
that  there  we  can  achieve  the  sensitivity  that 
each  jurisdiction  wants  to  apply  to  the  guar- 
anteeing of  individual  rights. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  variety  of  views, 
but  I  repeat  that  I  view  the  process  which 
we  are  starting  this  week  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature  as  a  process  of  discussing  various 
aspects  of  constitutional  reform.  After  we 
have  thrashed  them  through  at  this  stage  and 
after  we  have  set  up  our  committee,  and  the 
members  from  each  of  the  parties  can  sit  on 
the  committee,  we  can  refine  our  views.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  we  can  come  out  of  that 
process  with  a  clear  picture  of  what  Ontario 
wants,    because    nobody    at    the    moment    is 


clear  on  exactly  what  Ontario  wants  in  terms 
of  constitutional  reform  or,  I  think  we  can 
say  quite  unashamedly,  what  Ontario  needs 
in  the  new  Canada  in  order  to  protect  our 
interests. 

That  process  is  going  to  go  on.  It  is  a 
process  which  in  this  century  is  going  to  be 
a  duplication  of  the  process  that  went  on  in 
Canada  from  1864  to  1867.  That  was  a  proc- 
ess in  which  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  united  Canada  sat  down,  political  friend 
and  political  foe— George  Brown  and  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald,  to  put  it  bluntly,  hated  each 
other's  guts— in  order  to  achieve  a  new  nation 
and  a  constitution  that  would  be  able  effec- 
tively to  reflect  that  nation's  needs  and 
aspirations  for  the  future. 

There  were  regional,  linguistic  and  eco- 
nomic differences.  They  were  set  aside  as 
they  established  the  new  Canadian  constitu- 
tion. That  is  the  challenge  that  faces  us 
today:  to  do  it  as  well  as  they  did.  They  did 
it  for  a  hundred  years;  it  needs  to  be  re- 
done. We  now  have  the  challenge  of  re- 
confederation. 

The   House   recessed   at  5:44   p.m. 


ERRATUM 


No.  Page  Col.  Line  Should  read: 

35  1346  2  30  on  the  Notice  Paper.  (See  appendix,  May  5, 

afternoon  sitting.) 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  1437) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

CHRONIC-CARE  BEDS 

27.     Mr.  Breaugh:  Would  the  Minister  of 
Health  table  a  breakdown  by  hospital  of  the 


additional  chronic-care  beds  which  have 
been  approved  and  funded  in  1979-80?  How 
many  of  these  beds  were  in  use  and  for  how 
long  in  1979-80?  (Tabled  March  13,  1980.) 
Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Chronic  bed  convert 
sions  1979-80: 


Beds 


Date 


South  West 

Clinton  Public  Hospital 

Goderich— Alexandra  Marine  and  General 

Listowel  Memorial  Hospital 

Newbury— Four  Counties  General 

Petrolia— Charlotte  Eleanor  Engiehart 

St.  Mary's  Memorial  Hospital 

St.  Thomas  Elgin  General  Hospital 

Samia  General  Hospital 

Seaforth  Community  Hospital 

Tillsoriburg  District  Memorial 

Wallaceburg— Sydenham  District 

Windsor— Metropolitan  General 

Windham  and  District  Hospital 

Woodstock  General  Hospital 

Samia— St.  Joseph's  Hospital 

Central  West 

Dunnville— Haldimand  War  Memorial 
Fort  Erie- Douglas  Memorial 
Grimsby— West  Lincoln  Memorial 
Niagara  Falls— Greater  Niagara  General 
Simcoe— Norfolk  General  Hospital 
Welland— County  General  Hospital 

Central  East  B 

Penetanguishene  General  Hospital 

Peterborough  Civic  Hospital 

Eastern 

Belleville  General  Hospital 

Northern 

Atikokan— Atikokan  General 
Cochrane— Lady  Minto  Hospital 
Englehart  and  District  Hospital 
Espanola  General  Hospital 
Geraldton  District  Hospital 
Hearst— Notre  Dame  Hospital 
Iroquois  Falls— Anson  General  Hospital 
Kapuskasing— Sensenbrenner  Hospital 
Kirkland  Lake— Kirldand  and  District 

Hospital 
Little  Current— Manitoulin  Health  Centre 
Manitouwadge  General 
Matheson— Bingham  Memorial 
Mattawa  General 
Nipigon  District  Memorial 
Parry  Sound— St.  Joseph's  Hospital 


8 

September  21,  1979 

10 

July  25,  1979 

10 

July  25,  1979 

15 

July  17,  1979 

16 

July  17,  1979 

19 

July  17,  1979 

18 

November  19,  1979 

17 

July  17,  1979 

7 

July  17,  1979 

17 

September  6,  1979 

5 

January  21,  1980 

25 

March  5,  1980 

7 

August  31,  1979 

8 

September  21,  1979 

10 

November  26,  1979 

5 

May  29,  1979 

5 

November  16,  1979 

16 

November  16,  1979 

14 

November  16,  1979 

9 

November  16,  1979 

10 

December  27,  1979 

10 

Octc^ber  11,  1979 

14 

December  24,  1979 

15 

April  1,  1979 

33 

September  1,  1979 

2 

April  19,  1979 

3 

January  3,  1980 

8 

November  6,  1979 

8 

Octdber  3,  1979 

7 

August  28,  1979 

7 

December  3,  1979 

10 

June  29,  1979 

12 

July  18,  1979 

11 

July  30,  1979 

2 

December  20,  1979 

5 

August  28,  1979 

4 

January  30,  1980 

5 

October  19,  1979 

7 

August  28,  1979 

16 

December  21,  1980 
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Beds 

Date 

Red  Lake— Margaret  Couchenoiir 

Memorial 

6 

June  27,  1979 

Sturgeon  FaMs-The  West  Nipissing 

General 

1 

December  11,  1979 

4 

January  7,  1980 

Terrace  Bay-McCausland  Hospital 

7 

March  8,  1980 

(Official  opening  of 
new  hospital) 

Timmins— Porcupine  General 

18 

June  12,  1979 

Wawa— Lady  Dunn 

4 

November  29,  1979 

470 


The  list  above  does  not  include  an  additional 
82  beds  converted  from  active  care  to  chronic 
care  in  Windsor  as  part  of  the  rationalization 
of  services  for  that  area:  Salvation  Aimy 
Grace,  25;  Hotel  Dieu,  57. 

ASSISTIVE  DEVICES 

120.  Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Will  the  Ministry  of 
Health  table  the  internal  report  on  provisions 
of  assistive  devices  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped, particularly  prosthetics?  When  was 
the  committee  set  up?  Who  is  on  the  com- 
mittee? How  many  people  in  Ontario  require 
such  devices?  What  would  be  the  cost  to  the 
OHIP  program  to  provide  these  devices?  Will 
the  Ministry  of  Health  now  provide  these 
services  under  OHIP?  (Tabled  April  14, 
1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  TimbreU:  This  report  is  imder 
review  by  the  Provincial  Secretariat  for  So- 
cial Development's  Committee  on  Assistive 
Devices  and  its  contents  will  be  released  once 
the  committee  has  completed  its  delibera- 
tions. 

HAZARDOUS  WASTES 
DISPOSAL  RESEARCH 

133.  Mr.  Gaunt:  Will  the  Minister  of  the 
Environment  list  the  projects  by  MOE  relat- 
ing to  Annex  12  of  the  1978  Great  Lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement,  including  the 
terms  of  reference,  cost,  interim  or  final 
reports,  or  anticipated  completion  date  of  any 
studies  or  projects  undertaken  by  the  ministry 
either  independently  or  jointly  with  other 
provincial  or  federal  agencies  with  respect  to 
Annex  12?  (Tabled  April  21,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Studies  or  projects  re- 
lating to  Annex  12  of  the  Great  Lakes  Water 
Quahty  Agreement: 

1.  Inventory  of  raw  materials,  processes, 
products,  byproducts,  waste  sources  and  emis- 
sions   involving   persistent   toxic   substances— 


An  ongoing  joint  federal-provincial  pro- 
gram to  develop  an  information  base  for  in- 
dustrid/commercial  use  of  suspected  chem- 
icals, including  their  characteristics  and  data 
on  environmental  effects  and  releases  to  air, 
water  and  land  is  under  way. 

The  program,  comprising  federal  cost  of 
$237,000  per  annum  and  provincial  cost  of 
$100,000  per  annum  will  result  initially  in  an 
inventory  of  sources  by  1982  of  the  priority 
list  of  chemicals  identified  by  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  as  contaminants 
foimd  in  each  of  the  basins  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  inventory  will  he  kept  up  to  date 
as  new  information  becomes  available. 

2.  Programs  for  control  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials, including  their  transportation  and  dis- 
posal— 

(a)  Hazardous  waste  manifest  system: 
This  project  was  authorized  by  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Resource  and  Environment  Min- 
isters to  control  the  transboundary  movement 
of  hazardous  waste  crossing  provincial  and 
international  borders.  The  manifest  system, 
requiring  compatible  documents  and  informa- 
tion exchange  arrangements,  is  presently 
under  discussion  with  other  provinces  and 
United  States  authorities. 

(b)  Location  and  use  of  waste  disposal 
sites:  The  province  expects  to  pubhsh  later 
this  year  its  report  describing  the  location 
and  use  c>f  active  and  abandoned  sites  across 
the  province.  The  overall  project  costing 
$600,000  will  be  followed  this  year  by  iwrther 
investigation  of  those  sites  which  may  re- 
quire more  intensive  monitoring  and  remedi'd 
measures. 

(c)  Long-term  liquid  industrial  and  haz- 
ardous waste  facilities:  The  consultant's  in- 
terim report,  released  last  fall  to  encourage 
participation  by  interested  organizations  be- 
fore final  determination  is  made  of  tyi>es  of 
facilities  and  locations  required  in  Ontario, 
has  generally  received  favourable  response. 
The  consultant  has  been  directed  to  continue 
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with  the  second  phase  of  the  assignment 
expected  overall  to  cost  $295,000.  The  report 
is  expected  in  1980. 

(d)  Status  of  projects— 

(i)  Limited-term  demonstration  facilities: 
Environmental  assessment  documents  for  two 
liquid  waste  solidification  proposals  to  be 
submitted  in  May  1980  will  be  followed  by 
hearings  under  the  Environmental  Assess- 
ment Act  later  this  ye'ar.  If  these  projects 
prove  to  be  unsuccessful,  the  ministry  has 
agreed  to  reimburse  each  of  the  two  con- 
sultants for  engineering  and  hearing  coists  up 
to  $100,000. 

(ii)  Ajax  hquid  industrial  waste  treatment 
plant:  Public  hearings  into  the  acceptability 
of  converting  an  obsolete  treatment  plant 
into  an  8. 8-million- gallon  industrial  waste 
treatment  plant  are  under  way.  Project  pro- 
ponent is  the  regional  municipality  of 
Durham  with  Ministry  of  the  Environment 
providing;  initial  funding  of  up  to  $270,000. 

(iii)  Interim  storage  of  PCBs:  The  con- 
sultant is  preparing  environmental  assessment 
documents  in  preparation  for  hearings  under 
the  Environmental  Assessanent  Act  expected 
to  proceed  later  this  year. 


(iv)  Mississauga-St.  Lawrence  Cement: 
The  test  bum  of  PCB  containing  fuel  at  the 
St.  Lawrence  Cement  plant  has  been  post- 
poned until  the  fall,  and  pending  resolution 
of  technical  problems  and  legal  obstacles. 
3.  (Surveillance- 
Surveillance  is  conducted  jointly  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  the  Environment  and  En- 
vironment Canada  under  the  Canada-Ontario 
Agreement  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  prov- 
ince is  responsible  for  surveillance  in  the 
nears^ore  waters  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment responsible  for  the  open  water  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Data  on  persistent  toxic  sub- 
stances obtained  from  the  waste  source  in- 
ventory provides  guidance  to  those  respon- 
sible for  the  large^cale  environmental  sur- 
veillance programs  which  incorporate  con- 
taminant surveillance. 

Current  costs  for  contaminants  portion  of 
the  surveillance  program  amount  to  $700,000 
per  annum  for  the  federal  government  and 
an  additional  $750,000  per  annum  for  the 
provincial  government. 

Reports  are  made  annually  to  the  Canada- 
Ontario  Agreement  Board  of  Review  and  the 
International  Joint  Commission. 
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The  House  resoimed  at  8  p.m. 

DEBATE  ON  CONFEDERATION 

(continued) 

Resuming  the  debate  on  the  constitutional 
resolution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
it  a  distinct  privilege  to  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  this  very  significant  debate,  particu- 
larly after  the  wonderful  contribution  made 
by  the  three  leadoff  speakers  on  a  matter 
which  is  of  such  importance  to  the  future 
and  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  of  January,  1865,  the 
Union  Parliament  in  the  wake  of  the  Char- 
lottetown  and  Quebec  conferences  of  the 
previous  autumn  was  called  upon,  and  I  use 
this  phrase  right  from  the  speech,  "to  create 
a  new  nationality."  That  parliament  oroceed- 
ed  to  do  just  that  as  history  has  recorded 
in  reporting  the  ensuing  debates. 

Now.  as  the  successors  of  the  first  Fathers 
of  Confederation  of  this  tremendous  nation 
of  ours,  we  have  our  own  roles  in  the  period 
ahead  of  us.  Our  debates  and  our  actions  in 
the  next  few  weeks  will  have  to  be  seen 
not  merely  as  an  attempt  to  preserve  that 
new  nationality  of  1865  but,  even  more  im- 
portant, to  enhance  it  in  the  context  of  the 
realities  of  1980. 

The  startling  reality  at  the  moment  is  that 
a  sovereign,  associated,  indeed  a  separate 
Quebec,  not  only  would  take  a  province  out 
of  Confederation,  but  also  it  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  Canadian  nationality  whic^h  we 
know  and  which  we  live  and  with  which  we 
are  so  proudly  identififnl. 

It  is  a  nationality  based  on  a  very  deep 
respect  for  differences.  It  is  a  nationality  that 
takes  on  its  own  unique  characteristic  as  the 
difi"erent  parts  come  together.  It  takes  on  this 
new  and  meaningful  characteristic  which 
would  not  be  seen  as  complete  without  all 
of  those  different  parts.  It  is  a  nationality, 
in  other  words,  founded  on  the  very  con- 
cept of  diversity. 

To  be  a  Canadian  is  to  have  a  connection, 
immediate  or  remote,  to  some  other  world 
culture,  creed  or  language.  To  be  a  Cana- 
dian and  to  understand  what  it  means  to  be 
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a  Canadian  is  to  appreciate  differences,  to 
be  part  of  diversity  itself,  to  be  a  strong 
thread  in  a  colourful  and  very  exciting 
national  fabric.  Diversity  is  Canada.  It  is 
Canadianism.  To  be  intolerant  of  a  fellow 
Canadian  because  of  differences  of  any  kind 
is  to  reject  Canada  and  our  own  Canadianism. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  we  are  so  different, 
because  the  regions  and  even  the  provinces 
are  so  unique  and  the  distances  of  this  coun- 
try are  so  great,  that  many  Canadians  feel 
remote  from  and  not  fully  participating  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  their  own 
country. 

The  events  in  Quebec  and  the  trends  in 
the  western  provinces  would  confirm  that 
there  would  appear  to  be  dissatisfaction  and 
frustration  with  respect  to  our  Confedera- 
tion. It  would  indicate  that  many  Canadians 
feel  the  nature  of  the  system  Canadians  have 
devised  for  living  together  does  not  adequate- 
ly serve  their  needs  at  this  time. 

Ontario  has  a  particular  responsibihty  to 
co-operate  with  sister  provinces  in  any  neces- 
sary amendment  of  national  arrangements 
that  could  improve  inter-regional  and  inter- 
provincial  understanding.  After  all,  we  do 
represent  more  than  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Canada. 

I  hope  we  are  sensitive,  as  the  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  has  urged 
us  to  be  during  the  course  of  his  debate,  to 
different  interests  and  that  we  do  respond 
to  different  desires  and  aspirations.  I  hope 
we  do  comprehend  the  urgency  of  Canadian 
expectations,  and  we  are  not  negative  to 
needed  national  accommodations.  As  never 
before,  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Cana- 
da are  best  guarded  by  guarding  their  in- 
terests in  a  united  Canada. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree,  by  virtue  of  the 
tone  of  the  very  resolution  which  is  before 
this  House  during  this  week,  that  to  support 
sovereignty-association  would  not  be  compati- 
ble with  anyone's  commitment  to  Canada. 
It  would  not  be  compatible  with  my  com- 
mitment to  accommodate  change  within  the 
one  constraint  of  perpetuating  the  confed- 
erated nation  which  we  all  love. 

I  believe,  and  I  am  sure  this  belief  is 
shared  by  all  members  of  this  assembly, 
that   we   should  be  prepared   to   amend   as 
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appropriate  interprovincial  and  inter-reg- 
ional arrangements,  and  by  those  new  ar- 
rangements, of  course,  we  cannot  include 
a  breakup  of  our  very  federation.  No  one, 
including  myself  can  support  the  rejection 
by  the  rest  of  Canada  of  Quebec.  That  is 
not  what  the  "new  nationality**  of  1865 
was  all  about.  But,  in  saying  that,  similarly 
we  can  not  support  the  ending  of  that  defi- 
nition of  nationality  which  a  sovereign- 
associated  or  a  separated  Quebec  would 
foreshadow. 

The  strength  of  Canada  and  the  benefit 
of  being  a  Canadian,  we  must  constantly 
remind  ourselves,  is  much  more  than  a 
statistical,  economic  or  commercial  consid- 
eration. Let  us  make  that  point  quite  clear. 

As  the  Minister  of  Energy  for  this  prov- 
ince, I  invite  all  Canadians,  especially  those 
resident  in  Quebec,  to  consider  the  impli- 
cations of  the  current  referendtun  debate 
as  it  relates  to  our  energy  future. 

No  nation  today  can  plan  its  futLire  in 
the  absence  of  well-matured  plans  as  to  the 
supply,  costs  and  sources  of  energy  that 
will  be  required  in  its  residences,  commer- 
cial establishments,  industries  or  transpor- 
tation systems.  Most  Canadians  rely  upon 
other  regions  of  Canada  or  other  countries 
of  the  world  for  much  of  the  energ>'  we 
require  to  fuel  our  communities.  In  the 
case  of  our  own  province  and  our  sister 
province  of  Quebec  in  particular,  there  is 
very  little  current  evidence  that  would  lead 
us  to  anticipate  that  this  reliance  will  be 
greatly  relieved. 

In  spite  of  the  uncertainties  of  world 
crude  oil  supply,  Canada  is  incredibly  well 
positioned.  While  we  are  not  currently  self- 
sufficient  in  crude  oil— we  produce  about  1.4 
million  barrels  a  day  of  the  1.8  million 
barrels  we  now  consume— our  vast  re'^ources 
make  us  the  envy  of  the  industrialized 
World.  Moreover,  we  are  self-sufficient  in 
other  principal  forms  of  energy:  natural  igas, 
electricity  and  coal. 

The  people  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  are 
well  aware  that  energy  supply  security  and 
competitive  pricing  increasingly  are  of  bene- 
fit in  terms  of  attracting  jobs  and  income  to 
our  respective  provinces.  Indeed,  compared 
to  most  industrial  countries  of  the  world, 
Canada  is  a  resource-rich  nation.  We  are 
blessed  with  coastal  and  inland  fisheries, 
forests  that  stretch  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 
the  hydrocarbons  of  the  western  provinces, 
the  great  potash  mines  of  Saskatchewan,  the 
wheat  fields  of  the  great  plains  region,  the 
mines  and  industries  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
and  the  rich  resources  of  British  Columbia. 


In  addition  to  providing  the  jobs  and  in- 
come to  those  directly  developing  the  re- 
sources or  operating  those  particular  indus- 
tries, these  resom"ces  have  been  of  benefit 
to  every  resident  of  Canada,  no  matter 
where  he  or  she  lives. 

These  resources  are  the  inheritance  and 
entitlement  of  all  Canadians.  They  are  to 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  national  en- 
dowment of  each  one  of  us.  I,  therefore, 
worry— and  I  trust  this  worry  is  shared  by 
all  of  us  in  this  House— about  those  who 
would  urge  our  fellow  citizens  in  another 
province  to  cut  themselves  oflF  from  those 
resources  and  to  cut  themselves  off  froan 
that  inheritance. 

Just  think  about  it  for  a  moment  in  terms 
of  energy  alone.  In  its  recent  publication 
entitled  An  Energy  Policy  for  Quebec,  the 
government  of  Quebec  stated:  "Imported 
energy  -will  for  a  long  time  to  come  continue 
to  play  a  major  though  declining  role  in 
supplying  Quebec's  energy  needs."  In  the 
same  docmnent  it  noted:  "Of  Quebec's  total 
consumption  of  energy,  22  per  cent  is  in 
electricity,  70  per  cent  in  oil,  six  per  cent 
in  gas  and  two  per  cent  in  coal." 
8:10  p.m. 

The  total  consumption  of  crude  oil  in 
Quebec  is  currently  about  550,000  barrels  a 
day.  In  its  1978  Canadian  Oil  Supply  and 
Requirements  report,  the  National  Energy 
Board  projected  that  this  would  increase  to 
some  750,000  barrels  a  day  by  1990.  Keep  in 
mind,  in  thinking  in  terms  of  those  figures, 
that  this  assumes  increased  penetration  by 
natural  gas. 

In  that  connection,  interesting  questions 
have  been  raised  with  respect  to  the  position 
of  a  separated,  sovereign  Quebec  in  having 
a  claim  to  natural  gas  from  the  other  parts 
of  Canada  or  to  crude  oil  from  the  Alberta 
oil  fields  now  travelling  through  the  Samia- 
Montreal  pipe  line  at  the  rate  of  some 
315,000  barrels  a  day  for  the  refineries  of 
Quebec. 

A  sovereign  Quebec  will,  therefore,  import 
550,000  barrels  a  day  of  crude  oil  from  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Assuming  it  were 
consistently  available  at  the  current  price  of, 
say,  $35  a  barrel,  the  annual  cost  would  be 
slightly  in  excess  of  $7  billion  a  ye.?r.  By 
1990,  at  750,000  barrels  a  day  and  at  an 
assumed  price  of  $50  a  barrel  it  would 
exceed  $13  billion  annually. 

The  government  of  Quebec's  An  Energy 
Policy  for  Quebec  records:  "Our  babnce  of 
payments.  Which  was  in  equilibrium  until 
1973,  has  since  shown  a  deficit  in  1977."  In 
that  particular   year,   nearly  $2  billion   was 
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spent  for  the  purchase  of  hydrocarbons  at 
the  Canadian  price. 

It  would  he  quite  inappropriate  for  me  to 
advise  Quebec  as  to  how  it  might  best  plan 
its  energy  future.  It  is  perfectly  evident, 
however,  that  saying  yes  in  the  referendum 
and,  in  effect,  saying  no  to  the  energy  re- 
sources within  our  country  will  launch  Que- 
bec on  the  very  uncertain  and  perilous 
energy  seas  that  now  are  being  so  nervously 
navigated  by  the  hydrocarbon-deficit  nations 
of  the  world.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  in- 
appropriate for  me  to  say  that  it  would 
distress  me  very  much  iJF  my  friends  in 
Quebec  should  opt  for  this  alternative  with- 
out being  fully  aware  of  the  energy  un- 
certainty that  will  inescapably  ensue. 

Let  me  be  quick  to  remind  myself  and 
members  of  the  House,  as  I  have  aheady 
indicated,  that  we  are  speaking  to  an  issue 
which  cannot  possibly  be  addressed  solely 
on  the  basis  of  economics,  resource-sharing, 
money  supply  or  the  many  other  valid  and 
important  factual  considerations.  There  is 
not  one  of  us  in  this  House  who  would  not 
agree  that  emotion  by  its  very  nature  easily 
defies  clear  expression  by  virtue  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  vocabulary. 

How  do  you  effectively  express  your  feel- 
ings in  a  debate  as  important  as  this? 
Belief  in  ourselves  as  peoples  of  a  nation 
with  our  roots  in  our  common  history  and 
soil  and  geography  has  to  be  seen  as  essen- 
tial. Irrespective  of  where  one  lives  in  this 
tremendous  country  of  ours,  everyone  can 
take  a  quiet  and  emphatic  pride  in  the 
mellow  softness  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula, 
the  sky-probing  mountain  peaks  and  the 
forest  pines  of  British  Columbia,  the  deep 
blue  of  a  prairie  sky  stretched  across  the 
green  and  gold  of  the  prairie  wheat  fields 
and  the  glories  of  the  autumn  maples  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  not  to  overlook  the 
sea-washed  shores  of  ova  Maritime  prov- 
inces. 

It  all  represents  our  national  home,  a 
home  far  more  extensive,  no  matter  how 
important,  than  that  little  piece  of  geogra- 
phy where  any  one  of  us  happens  to  reside. 
Perhaps,  on  reflection,  this  could  be  best 
expressed  by  sharing  with  the  members  of 
this  House  and  through  the  media  with  the 
people  living  in  Quebec  the  recent  experi- 
ence of  a  very  special  lady,  known  to  me 
and  living  in  Ontario.  The  lady  in  question 
is  a  Montreal-bom  Canadian,  the  daughter 
of  a  Montreal-born  Canadian  father  and  a 
Scottish-bom  mother.  Her  paternal  grand^ 
parents  are  English  and  her  maternal 
grandparents  are  Scottish.  This  lady  is  mar- 


ried to  an  Ontario-^bom  Canadian.  They,,  in 
turn,  are  the  parents  of  three  Ontario-bom 
Canadian  children  who  are  fiercely  proud  of 
their  citizenship  and  their  roots. 

Recent  events  in  the  province  of  her  birth 
prompted  this  lady  to  reflect  on  the  events 
of  her  childhood  and  adolescence  lived  in 
that  province  of  Quebec,  a  province  which 
she  has  continued  to  visit  after  her  move 
to  Ontario.  These  visits  provided  her  vsdth 
the  opportunity,  among  others,  to  intro- 
duce her  children  to  the  people,  the  excite- 
ment, the  customs,  the  glamour  and  the 
beauty  of  her  home  province,  Quebec.  To 
say  this  lady  is  proud  of  the  province  of  her 
birth  has  to  be  seen  as  an  understatement. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the  date 
for  the  referendiun,  it  became  evident  that 
she  wanted  to  do  something  to  make  this 
pride  and  her  feelings  knowm.  I  ask  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  an  individual  do 
under  those  circumstances?  Can  anyone  say 
that  one  person  can  do  anything  that  Mdll 
make  a  difference?  This  lady,  with  her  two 
daughters,  travelled  to  Montreal  this  past 
weekend  to  learn  firsthand  something  about 
the  current  campaign  through  conversations 
with  friends  and  others  vnth  whom  they 
would  come  in  contact. 

'A  visit  to  the  committee  rooms  organized 
by  the  no  forces  in  Quebec  produced  liter- 
ature and  campaign  buttons  and,  with  such 
buttons  visibly  displayed  on  their  clothing, 
these  three  Ontarians  went  through  the 
events  of  their  weekend.  Whether  they 
were  in  a  theatre  lineup,  eating  at  Dunn's 
Famous  Delicatessen  Restaurant,  walking 
along  St.  Catherine  Street  or  waiting  for 
their  train,  they  were  moved  by  the  num- 
ber of  strangers  who  came  up  to  them  to 
tell  them  they  liked  the  messages  on  their 
buttons  and  commended  them  for  their 
vdllingness  to  display  their  feelings  so 
openly  and  without  shame.  Obviously,  this 
brought  with  it  the  opportunity  to  talk 
about  Canada  and  to  express  what  our 
nationality  is  all  about.  It  was  really  a 
people-to-people  exchange. 

These  three  ladies  returned  home  last 
night  tired  and  concerned,  although  quite 
thrilled  by  the  experience.  After  all,  Mont- 
real is  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Canada 
and,  indeed,  of  the  world.  You  have  to 
admit  it  is  not  a  very  exciting  story.  It 
won't  make  the  national  news  in  the  same 
way  as  the  recent  fist-fight  at  a  referen- 
dum rally  did.  It  won't  provide  any  quot- 
able quotes  such  as  those  attributed  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and  other  politi- 
cal leaders  in  the  next  few  weeks.  But  here 
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is  a  lady  who  wanted  to  say  to  the  people 
of  Quebec:  "Hey,  all  you  people,  I  was 
born  here  too.  I  can't  vote  right  now  be- 
cause I  don't  reside  here  any  more,  but 
think  twice,  think  many  times  before  you 
take  away  iprom  me,  before  you  take  away 
from  thousands  of  others  who  have  moved 
away,  as  I  have,  the  reahty  of  our  Canadian 
nationality,  realized  as  a  right  because  of 
our  birth  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Don't 
rob  me  of  this  essential  part  of  my  Cana- 
dian heritage." 

So  much  for  the  efforts  of  Margaret  Boston 
of  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  my  wife,  who  with 
our  daughters  Beth  and  Mary-Jayne,  quietly 
carried  on  that  positive  message  and  expressed 
their  feelings  during  the  last  couple  of  days. 

The  red  light  is  on;  so  I  simply  say,  as  tiie 
first  victim  of  that  light,  may  we  all  join  to- 
gether in  recommitting  ourselves  to  our 
Canadian  nationality.  All  of  us  at  72  Johnson 
Street,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  feel  very  deeply 
about  this  matter.  There  comes  a  time  when 
we  have  to  affirm  our  loyalties  to  Canada, 
recognizing  that  it  is  something  above  regional 
loyalty.  We  have  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
to  the  people  of  Quebec  that  they  are  an 
integral  part  of  this  concept  of  Canadian 
nationality,  and  that  we  are  deeply  concerned 
about  their  welfare.  Our  commitment  to  a 
united  and  vital  Canada  is  clear. 

Let  us  tell  the  people  of  Quebec  that  we 
believe  in  all  these  things.  Let  us  also  tell 
the  people  of  Quebec  that  this  commitment 
to  Canada  precludes  any  possibility  of  any 
kind  of  sovereignty-association,  for  that  just 
would  not  be  Canada. 
8:20  p.m. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Liberal  caucus  will  now  proceed  through  a 
variety  of  areas  which  this  debate  will  cover. 
I  have  the  task  to  comment  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity which  all  Canadians  have  to  bring  a 
renewed  federalism  through  the  institutions 
available  to  us. 

I  believe  we  can  learn  from  the  experience 
of  other  federations,  both  successful  and  un- 
successful ones.  We  cannot  simply  copy  the 
complex  system  of  Switzerland  or  that  of  the 
United  States  and  thereby  hope  to  solve  our 
problems.  Those  two  systems  are  suited  to 
the  history,  the  culture  and  peoples  of  those 
nations,  but  in  Canada  we  have  special  prob- 
lems to  resolve  and  we  have  a  variety  of 
characteristics  which  must  be  separately  ad- 
dressed. 

The  most  particular  point  to  remember,  as 
we  look  around  the  world,  is  that  Canada  is 
a  bihngual,  multicultural  federation  governed 
by  a  parhamentary  system.  As  a  multicultural 


federation  it  differs  from  the  United  States 
and  Australia  since  neither  of  those  two  na- 
tions is  multicultmral.  Yet  these  three  very 
large  nations  have  some  of  the  longest-lasting 
constitutional  systems  that  exist.  Switzerland 
is  multicultural  but  it  is  not  parliamentary. 
In  some  respects,  Canada  has  more  in  com- 
mon with  some  of  the  new  Commonwealth 
nations,  such  as  Nigeria,  than  some  of  the 
old  dominions  like  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
But  how  is  this  federalism  to  be  defined  in 
1980?  K.  C.  Wheare  offered  this  definition 
of  the  US  constitution  of  1787:  "By  the 
federal  principle,  I  mean  the  method  of 
dividing  powers  so  that  the  general  and 
regional  governments  are  each  within  a  sphere 
co-ordinate  and  independent." 

But  this  leads  to  the  view  of  dual  federal- 
ism, while  we  are  more  practical  now  to  see 
the  need  for  an  interdependent  federalism. 
Within  the  federal  system,  dual  federalism 
sees  the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
as  equal  rivals.  However,  interdependent 
federalism  views  them  primarily  as  equal 
partners. 

Ronald  L.  Watts  is  the  principal  of  Queen's 
University.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Pepin- 
Robarts  report  he  defined  interdependent 
federalism  as: 

'*The  principle  of  political  organization  by 
which  concurrent  desires  for  territorial  inte- 
gration and  diversity  within  a  society  are 
accommodated  by  the  establishment  of  a 
single  political  system  within  -which  central 
and  provincial  government  possess  co-ordi- 
nate authority,  such  that  neither  level  is 
legally  or  political  subordinate  to  the  other. 
Other  forms  of  pohtical  systems  may  recog- 
nize or  express  elements  of  unity  or  diversity 
but  make  one  level  of  government  subordi- 
nate to  the  other. 

"This  statement  modifies  the  traditional 
definition  of  federalism  in  three  respects. 
First,  political  as  well  as  legal  relations 
between  governments  are  relevant  in  deter- 
mining co-ordinate  status.  Second,  govern- 
ments may  be  dependent  on  each  other— 
that  is,  interdependent— so  long  as  the  de- 
pendence of  one  level  of  government  on  the 
other  does  not  become  so  one-sided  as  to 
involve  subordination.  Third,  the  federal 
principle  as  stated  may  be  expressed  by  a 
whole  range  of  institutional  arrangements 
suitable  to  different  conditions  and  is  not 
limited  to  one  pure  model." 

The  definition  is  important,  because  Mr. 
Watts  was  to  rely  on  it  during  the  drafting 
of  the  Pepin-Robarts  report.  He  wrote  large 
sections  of  the  report  dealing  with  the 
federalist  view,  and  many  of  the  concepts  he 
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expressed  have  been  picked  up  by  Claude 
Ryian,  the  leader  of  the  Quebec  Liberal 
Party.  The  proposals  for  reform,  Avhioh  Mr. 
Ryan  brings  forward  to  a  new  Canadian 
federation,  therefore  follow  in  the  continuous 
flow  of  ideas  and  materials  from  the  Pepin- 
Robarts  report  and  from  those  conferences 
and  discussions  w'hich  preceded  that  report. 

We  can  see  that  the  Canadian  constitution 
of  1867  deviates  somewhat  from  orthodox 
federalism,  since  some  of  its  provisions 
clearly  make  the  provincial  government  sub- 
ordinate to  the  central  government.  In 
Canada,  the  central  government  has  a  num- 
ber of  overriding  powers  which  give  it  the 
status  oif  senior  government.  These  include 
the  emergency  power,  the  declaratory  power, 
the  spending  power,  the  powers  of  disallow- 
ance and  reservation,  and  the  power  to 
appoint  Lieutenants  Covemor. 

The  Pepin-Robarts  commission  said  that 
both  disiallowance  and  reservation  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  new  Canadian  constitu- 
tion, and  the  proposals  by  Mr.  Ryan  do  the 
same  thing.  We  also  agree  with  respect  to 
the  proposals  of  appointment  of  the  Lieute- 
nant Governor,  and  both  agree  that  a  central 
emergency  power  would  have  to  remain  in 
the  constitution. 

The  residuary  powers  reside  with  states 
or  provinces  in  most  federations,  rather  than 
with  the  icentral  government.  Both  the  Pepin- 
Robarts  approach  and  the  Ryan  proposals 
suggest  that  the  provinces  have  this  resi- 
duary power.  Again,  this  is  the  kind  of  idea 
which  must  be  thoroughly  canvassed  and 
discussed  as  we  renew  our  federation. 

All  these  changes  would  serve  the  same 
purpose  in  that  they  would  eliminate  any 
subordination  of  the  provincial  governments 
to  the  central  government.  In  this  approach, 
all  these  particular  proposals  are  truly  fed- 
eral, and  the  changes  as  they  develop  would 
make  the  Canadian  system  more  genuinely 
federal  than  it  is  now. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Fathers 
of  Confederation  wanted  a  strong  central 
government  and  that  they  deliberately  de- 
signed the  system  where  the  central  govern- 
ment had  a  dominant  role.  The  Fathers  of 
Confederation  wanted  to  build  a  strong 
country,  and  they  had  just  had  the  experi- 
ence of  the  US  Civil  War  to  remind  them 
of  the  dangers  of  excessive  states  rights. 

But  two  points  have  to  be  made.  First, 
Canadian  federalism  did  not  evolve  as  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation  would  have  liked 
to  see  it.  They  wanted  a  basically  unitary 
state,  with  the  provinces  having  a  minimum 
of   power,    and    acting   as    little    more    than 


overgrown  municipal  governments.  This  did 
not  happen,  and  we  cannot  try  to  tailor 
modem  solutions  to  our  problems  bcised  on 
the  views  and  wishes  expressed  in  1867. 

Second,  there  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the 
theory  that  Canada  was  meant  to  be  a  con- 
federacy, with  provinces  having  a  wide  range 
of  powers  and  the  central  government  hav- 
ing only  those  powers  that  the  provinces 
wanted  to  give  it.  While  this  theory  has  had 
some  acceptance  with  certain  peolple  in 
Quebec,  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  based  on  fact. 
Provincial  rights  have  been  strengthened 
over  the  years  by  several  decisions  of  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council. 

The  pendulum  swung  back  to  the  fedteral 
government  during  the  Second  World  War, 
but  since  then  the  provinces  have  all  begun 
to  reassess  their  traditional  rights  and  to  seek 
powers  from  Ottawa. 

The  period  known  as  co-operative  federal- 
ism saw  the  implementaton  of  a  number  of 
joint  federal-provincial  programs  such  as  medi- 
care. Initially,  the  federal  government  re- 
mained more  powerful  than  the  provinces, 
and  agreement  to  joint  programs  was  forced, 
even  if  some  of  those  programs  upset  the 
priorities  of  provincial  governments. 

However,  the  balances  have  shifted  during 
the  past  15  years.  In  recent  years,  very  little 
progress  has  been  made  on  a  new  division  of 
constitutional  powers  between  the  central  and 
provincial  governments.  Canadian  federalism 
has  been  decentralized  administratively  by 
major  changes  in  the  fiscal  and  financial  ar- 
rangements of  the  federation. 

Since  the  early  1970s,  we  have  seen  the 
growth  of  executive  federalism,  the  first  min- 
isters' or  the  other  ministers*  conferences  pro- 
ducing the  most  recent  agreements  in  the 
federal-provincial  field.  This  executive  fed- 
eralism has  had  some  positive  eflFects,  but  it 
has  also  caused  problems. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  commission  headed  by 
Andre  Laurendeau  and  Davidson  Dunton 
warned'  that  Canada  had  reached  the  greatest 
crisis  in  its  history.  In  1979,  the  Pepin-Robarts 
task  force  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 

One  problem  is  as  old  as  the  country  itself, 
and  that  is  the  relationship  between  the  two 
founding  peoples,  French-speaking  and  Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadians.  But  there  are  other 
problems  which  have  become  just  as  serious. 
Regional  discontent  exists  as  well  in  western 
Canada  and  in  the  Maritimes. 
8:30  p.m. 

Ronald  L.  Watts,  the  principal  of  Queen's 
University,  to  whom  I  have  referred  earlier, 
had  analysed  the  types  of  strain  that  have 
operated  in  federations.   He  knows  they  all 
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experience  tensions,  but  it  is  to  deal  with 
those  tensions  that  they  have  adopted  a  federal 
system.  In  addition,  there  is  no  single  factor 
that  can  cause  the  disintegration  of  a  federa- 
tion. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  break- 
up of  a  federation  vary,  but  in  all  cases  politi- 
cal conflict  has  polarized  so  that  eventually 
compromise  seems  impossible.  There  are  var- 
ious themes  of  strain,  which  include  the  eva- 
poration of  the  original  inducement  of  union 
as  well  as  the  original  divergence  of  political 
demands.  These  tensions  can  be  truly  destruc- 
tive if  they  are  reinforced  by  variations  in  the 
ability  of  provinces  to  influence  central  politics. 
There  has  been  a  constant  problem  in 
Canadian  history.  Since  federation,  Ontario 
has  been  perceived  as  the  province  which  has 
the  most  influence  on  the  central  government 
and  which  derives  the  most  benefits  from  the 
central  government.  It  is  not  only  the  result 
of  the  fact  that  we  in  Ontario  have  the  largest 
provincial  population  and  that  we  have  been 
the  centre  of  industrial  development  in  Can- 
ada. It  is  also  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
national  capital  is  in  our  province  and  that 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  federal 
civil  servants  is  made  up  of  Ontarians. 

The  western  provinces,  with  their  smaller 
populations,  have  often  felt  powerless  to  in- 
fluence major  federal  decisions.  This  feeling 
of  alienation  has  grown  in  recent  years  as 
western  economic  power  within  the  federation 
has  increased. 

Constitutionally,  Canada  is  a  federation, 
but  its  system  of  government  was  imported 
from  a  small,  unitary  state  viath  powers 
centred  on  the  executive,  and  there  is  no 
practical  mechanism  of  regional  brokerage. 

The  Senate  was  supposed  to  represent 
regional  interests,  but  it  has  failed,  because  it 
is  appointed  by  the  federal  government, 
rather  than  by  the  provinces  whose  interests 
it  is  supposed  to  define.  Indeed,  the  repre- 
sentation within  Ontario  of  members  of  the 
Senate  has  not  in  any  way  balanced  the 
varied  interests  within  our  province. 

The  region  of  Waterloo  alone  has  sufficient 
population  to  have  a  member  of  the  Senate 
represent  us.  Those  persons  living  to  the 
west,  along  Lake  Huron,  should  also  make 
a  claim  for  a  senator.  The  population  of 
London  is  large  enough  to  demand  that  kind 
of  representation.  The  areas  of  Brant  and 
Haldimand  and  Norfolk  should  also  make 
a  claim  in  that  regard.  Therefore,  in  my  part 
of  western  Ontario  alone,  where  perhaps  four 
or  five  senators  should  represent  regional 
interests  within  the  province,  there  is  no  one. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  remember  the 
areas  from  which  senators  in  Ontario  come. 


But  it  is  certainly  easy  to  know  where  they 
don't  flourish.  The  regional  brokerage  whi'di 
should  take  place  within  political  parties,  or 
in  the  federal  cabinet,  also  has  strains  be- 
cause of  the  representation  of  the  two  par- 
ties in  parts  of  the  country  other  than  in 
their  own  home  areas. 

The  Senate  has  failed  to  provide  the  bal- 
ance of  interests  within  the  province  and 
within  the  nation. 

As  well,  the  secondary  institution  has 
proven  inadequate;  that  is,  the  federal- 
provincial  ministers*  conferences.  These  con- 
ferences of  Premiers  or  of  particular  cabinet 
ministers  have  emerged  almost  as  an  insti- 
tution. However,  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
permanent,  because  they  have  no  constitu- 
tional basis.  They  operate  almost  completely 
outside  of  the  democratic  system,  and  they 
put  a  premium  on  confrontation  rather  than 
on  accommodation. 

We  recognize  the  need  as  well  to  move 
into  the  themes  of  official  languages  and  the 
constitutional  protection  of  language  rights. 
We  recognize  that  changes  must  occur  in  the 
structures  and  duties  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada.  We  recognize  that  regional  group- 
ings of  provinces  or  areas,  with  some  in- 
terests in  population,  can  bring  better  bal- 
ance to  the  growth  of  our  nation. 

I  need  not  repeat  to  the  Ontario  public 
the  historic  development  of  constitutional 
change  in  Canada.  The  point  is  only  to  re- 
mind our  people,  and  the  people  of  Quebec 
particularly,  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  together  to  renew  our  federalism.  In 
my  view,  the  best  guarantee  of  the  tradi- 
tions, language  and  culture  in  Quebec  is  to 
have  that  province  remain  fully  in  Canada. 

Our  fellow  Canadians  in  the  Maritimes  and 
in  western  Canada  also  have  desires  and  de- 
mands for  change.  Most  of  the  proposals  for 
changes  show  that  a  constitution  will  have 
to  have  guarantees  of  basic  individual,  po- 
litical and  language  rights.  In  addition,  a 
new  division  of  powers  designed  to  elimin- 
ate overlapping  areas  of  jurisdiction  must 
occur,  and  in  that  occurence  the  powers  of 
the  province  will  increase.  As  well,  a  re- 
form of  the  centre  institutions  to  which  I 
have  referred  will  bring  more  provincial  in- 
put into  the  decision-making  process. 

By  working  together,  we  can  all  plan  to 
become  first-class  citizens  wherever  we  live 
in  Canada.  My  background  is  neither  French 
nor  English.  The  community  I  represent  was 
first  settled  in  the  1790s  by  large  numbers 
of  Pennsylvania  German  settlers  and  then 
those  artisans  and  craftsmen  who  came  di- 
rectly  from   Germany.   The   community  was 
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called    Berlin    until    1916,    When    it    became 
Kitchener. 

Our  community  has  grown  to  include 
groups  from  nearly  every  countr>'  of  the 
world.  We  have  kept  some  of  our  German 
heritage  but  only  as  a  base  from  which  to 
grow  in  Canada  and  to  which  to  welcome  our 
fellow  Canadians  and  our  many  tourist 
visitors.  We,  Who  are  neither  French  or 
Enghsh,  call  upon  the  two  founding  races, 
with  the  native  peoples,  to  remember  the 
strengths  which  our  one  third  of  the  Cana- 
dian   population   brings   to   this    country. 

Last  evening,  many  saw  the  program  on 
the  liberation  of  Amsterdam  in  1945.  I 
found  it  important  to  listen  to  Canadian 
servicemen  tell  of  their  experiences  and  do- 
ing so  in  both  French  and  English.  My 
involvement  with  the  Canadian  forces  goes 
back  for  the  past  24  years.  I  have  served  in 
many  parts  of  Canada  and  have  met  and 
worked  with  many  French-speaking  officers 
and  men. 

My  interests  also  happen  to  involve  the 
Order  of  St.  John  and  St.  John  Ambulance, 
an  organization  which  spans  the  nation,  and 
voluntary  persons  support  those  services  in 
both  languages,  English  and  French.  Another 
interest  I  have  is  in  a  particular  group  that 
the  member  for  St.  David  and  I  share.  That 
is  the  Order  of  St.  Lazarus,  the  purposes  of 
which  are  ecumenical,  bilingual  and  com- 
mitted to  national  unity. 

We  are  all  in  Canada  to  build  a  better  nation 
than  now  exists.  As  the  motion  before  us 
says,  "We  support  full  negotiation  of  a  new 
constitution  to  satisfy  the  diverse  aspirations 
of  all  Canadians  and  to  replace  the  'status 
quo*  which  is  clearly  unacceptable." 

To  the  people  of  Quebec,  who  will  cast 
their  ballots  on  May  20,  I  can  only  say: 
"Work  with  us.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  the 
snare  of  sovereignty-association.  Together  we 
can  go  on  to  a  greater  future  in  a  land  which 
is  more  blessed  by  beauty,  resources  and  the 
skills  of  our  people  than  is  any  other  on  the 
face  of  the  planet." 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Monsieur  le  President,  je 
voudrais  dire  quelques  mots  k  mes  amis  du 
Quebec.  Je  parle  frangais  avec  I'accent  de 
M.  Diefenbaker,  mais  j'espere  qu'ils  sauront 
me  pardonner  si  je  me  fais  mal  comprendre. 
Je  crois  que  les  Quebecois  ne  decideront  pas 
de  leur  avenir  et  du  mien  a  la  legere. 

Je  comprends  qu'ils  tiennent  avant  tout  a 
s*exprimer  avec  fierte  et  a  satisfaire  les 
besoins  qui  leur  sont  propres.  Je  crois  qu'ils 
y  parviendront  mieux  dans  le  contexte  d'un 
nouveau  Canada.  Ce  debat  historique  a  I'As- 
semblee  legislative  de  I'Ontario  devrait  etre 
le  signe   evident   pour   nos   freres   et   soeiu-s 


du  Quebec,  et  de  tout  le  Canada,  que  les 
Ontariens  sont  prets  a  forger  une  nouvelle 
constitution  et  k  batir  un  meilleur  Canada. 

Les  Quebecois  ont  sans  doute  pergu  oe 
besoin  avant  nous.  Sans  doute  peuvent-ils 
definir  plus  clairement  leurs  propres  espoirs 
et  aspirations  s'H  s'agit  maintenant  de  nego- 
cier  une  nouvelle  constitution  et  un  nouveau 
Canada.  En  Ontario,  on  prend  a  nouveau 
conscience  des  immenses  possibilites  qui  s'of- 
frent  ici  a  tons  les  Canadiens.  On  reconn^t 
les  fautes  passees  et  les  grandes  promesses 
de  Tavenir. 

En  ce  mois  de  mai,  la  population  du 
Quebec  va  exprimer  son  opinion  par  referen- 
dum comme  j'exprime  la  mienne  par  ce  dis- 
cours.  Ce  sont  la  les  premiers  pas  sur  un 
chemin  long  et  difficile.  Que  ces  deux  evene- 
ments  soient  pergus  comme  des  facteurs 
positifs  lorsque  nous  poursuivrons  le  debat 
a  d'autres  tribunes. 

Puisse-t-on  voir  que  nos  differences  sont 
aussi  nos  points  forts.  Puissent  nos  besoins 
communs  nous  unir  devant  la  tache  qui  nous 
attend.  Batissons  une  nouvelle  constitution  et 
un  nouveau  Canada  et  faisons-le  ensemble. 
8:40  p.m. 

This  country  has  much  to  be  ashamed  of. 
In  our  history  of  more  than  a  century,  we 
have  still  not  resolved  the  rights  of  our 
native  people  or  their  claims.  In  our  history, 
we  still  have  not  resolved  the  problem  of 
two  official  languages.  Francophones  in  this 
province  are  aware  of  federal  legislation  say- 
ing we  have  two  official  languages.  They  are 
also  well  aware  in  this  province,  as  in 
others,  that  it  is  difficult  on  occasion  to  get 
those  rights  put  into  practice. 

There  are  also  a  great  many  minority 
groups  in  our  country  these  days  that  have 
listened  to  federal  and  provincial  politicians 
talk  about  a  policy  of  multiculturalism  and 
are  well  aware  there  are  difficulties  in  their 
own  community  in  teaching  their  sons  or 
daughters  their  own  languages  and  traditions. 
We  very  often  talk  a  good  game,  but  we 
very  often  have  problem  putting  those  into 
practice. 

For  a  social  democrat  like  myself,  the 
greatest  single  failure  of  this  nation  is  to 
look  at  the  wealth  of  the  resources  which 
this  country  has,  to  look  at  the  kind  of 
economic  potential  which  this  country  could 
have  and  to  realize  the  failure  which  is 
there;  to  realize  that,  after  better  than  100 
years  of  oiperation,  we  still  do  not  have  con- 
trol of  our  own  resources  and  of  our  own 
economy. 

One  only  has  to  go  to  an  industrial  place 
like  Oshawa,  where  I  come  from,  and  look 
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at  the  job  opportunities  which  are  there  in 
normal  times  and  the  economic  benefits 
which  are  here  and  compare  those  to  the 
ones  one  finds  in  the  outports  of  Newfound- 
land. There  is  a  world  of  difference. 

One  could  look  to  the  western  part  of 
this  country— and  the  alienation  is  heavy  in 
the  air  in  the  western  part  of  this  country 
—and  see  the  western  Premiers  say  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  they  have  finally  begun 
to  deal  with  this  matter  of  resources,  re- 
source policies  and  oil  prices.  One  even 
sees  in  some  of  the  legislatures  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  country  members  of  those 
legislatures  talking  about  some  kind  of 
union   with   the    United  States    of  America. 

If  one  looks  to  the  east,  one  will  see  in 
Quebec  a  severe  threat  of  a  new  nation 
emerging  different  to  the  existing  arrange- 
ments now  in  place.  If  one  goes  to  the 
Maritimes,  one  will  find  people  who  are 
more  interested  in  the  Boston  Red  Sox  than 
they  are  in  either  the  Blue  Jays  or  that  ball 
team  in  Montreal. 

I  believe  in  a  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment. I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  go 
from  one  end  of  this  nation  to  the  other  in 
my  little  camper.  I  have  felt  the  feelings 
one  sees  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
I  have  felt  the  alienation  of  the  west  and 
the  problems  that  are  there  and  in  other 
parts  of  this  country.  I  don't  believe  it 
could  be  governed  by  anything  other  than 
a  federal  system.   It  requires   that. 

I  think  the  problem  is  that  there  are 
some  difficulties  in  making  the  current  fed- 
eral system  relevant  to  the  people  it  is 
supposed  to  serve.  In  my  view,  any  form 
of  government  that  does  not  provide  indi- 
vidual citizens  with  some  rationale,  some 
elear  understanding  that  that  particular  or- 
ganizational mode  of  government  makes 
sense  to  them  and  makes  some  difference  in 
their  individual  lives,  is  one  that  is  found 
wanting,  and  that  is  precisely  where  I  find 
us  now. 

In  part,  this  has  to  do  with  our  institu- 
tions and  our  electoral  techniques.  I  find  a 
great  many  people  in  my  own  area  and 
across  the  country  want  to  have  a  slightly 
altered  form  of  electoral  process.  They  are 
talking  a  great  deal  these  days  of  some  kind 
of  proportional  representation,  which  is  an 
idea  I  support,  not  that  it  is  without  its  sins 
but  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  is  the 
current  system,  which  we  call  the  first-past- 
the-post  system.  That  means  most  of  the 
members  in  the  federal  Parliament  have  the 
support  of  less  than  50  per  cent  of  their 
constituents. 


Other  countries  in  the  world  use  the  pro- 
portional representation  formula  in  different 
ways,  but  essentially  it  means  taking  a 
percentage  of  the  papular  vote  across  the 
country  and  setting  up  a  second  body  or 
integrating  it  and  allocating  the  members 
that  way. 

It  has  been  my  feeling  for  some  time, 
and  it  is  shared  by  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  if  the  Canadian  Senate  ever 
did  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  history  of 
this   country,  it  has   outlived  its  usefulness. 

A  number  of  people  who  are  investigating 
proposals  for  constitutional  change  now  are 
suggesting  some  form  of  a  second  House. 
I  do  not  support  any  kind  of  an  upper  tier 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  I  do  support 
the  concept  of  a  parallel  House.  I  think  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  set  it  up  with 
100  members  and  have  those  members  ap- 
pointed  by   proportional   representation. 

I  would  see  no  difficulty  in  having  those 
members  interact  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. For  example,  they  could  be  present 
for  question  period;  they  could  function  as 
ministers;  and  they  could  function  as  party 
leaders.  The  only  caveat  I  would  put  on 
this  in  personal  terms  is  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  should  have  a  vote  in  the  Com- 
mons. That  is  simply  a  compromise  or  a 
blend  situation  that  I  believe  in,  represent- 
ing the  two  roles  that  members  of  parlia- 
ments have,  first  to  represent  a  constitu- 
ency and  second  to  represent  a  political 
party  or  a  school  of  political  thought. 

I  also  think  part  of  our  problem  is  that 
we  have  left  the  decisions  and  the  writing  of 
papers  to  a  rather  select  and  elite  group  of 
people.  We  have  so  far  used  primarily  the 
mechanism  of  the  first  ministers'  conferences. 

I  think  it  a  dangerous  business  to  leave 
the  future  of  this  country  to  the  Premiers, 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  to  the  bureaucrats, 
and  to  the  academics.  I  believe  we  must  find 
means  of  involving  the  citizens  in  having 
their  say,  in  voicing  opinions,  in  saying  yes 
or  no,  in  looking  at  options  that  might  be 
available.  I  am  not  prepared  to  leave  that  to 
some  small  elite  group  of  people  who  may 
design  a  very  fine  theoretical  model  but 
which  may  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  needs  of  our  citizens. 

I  think  it  quite  x>ossible  to  put  together  a 
series  of  constitutional  conventions  which 
would  bring  together  people  from  all  walks 
of  life.  I  suppose  members  of  Parliament  and 
people  from  legislatures  across  the  country 
could  participate  in  this  process  as  well. 

I  believe  the  first  ministers'  conferences 
are  useful  tools,  but  I  believe  those  should 
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be  attended  by  all-party  delegations.  There 
is  a  whole  level  of  government  which  now 
is  the  prime  provider  of  services,  that  is, 
municipal  government— which  is  not  even 
there.  I  think  those  things  must  be  enlarged 
and  embellished  because,  quite  frankly,  every 
one  of  us  now  admits  the  first  ministers'  con- 
ferences are  a  kind  of  showpiece.  If  it  were 
not  accompanied  by  little  lunches  here  and 
there  and  late  dinners  over  there,  and  a 
couple  of  backroom  meetings  over  here,  no 
one  could  say  what  they  want  because,  for 
example,  there  is  considerable  political  risk 
for  the  Premier  of  Ontario  to  sit  down  at  a 
table  with  the  camera  glaring  and  say  exactly 
what  he  thinks. 

I  think  those  first  ministers'  conferences 
ought  to  continue  on  a  more  regular  basis, 
but  there  ought  to  be  more  people  there. 
There  ought  to  be  all-party  delegations  and 
at  least  the  municipal  governments  in  this 
country  ought  to  be  represented  at  them. 

The  constitutional  conference  convention 
idea  sounds  like  a  rather  preposterous  notion 
when  one  runs  it  by  the  first  time,  but  we 
do  that  for  trade  unions,  for  business  asso- 
ciations, for  political  parties  and  for  profes- 
sional associations.  It  strikes  me  this  also 
warrants  that  gathering  of  a  large  percentage 
of  the  population  and  letting  them  meet. 
Even  if  it  were  only  for  five  or  six  days  a 
couple  of  times  a  year,  over  the  next  two 
or  three  years,  one  could  build  towards  a 
consensus  document. 

I  believe  the  final  result  of  that  particular 
exercise  ought  to  be  a  referendum  on  the 
clear  issues  of  a  new  constitution.  It  is  not 
too  practical  to  put  it  all  on  a  ballot,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  put  the  princi- 
ples down  and  have  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try say,  "Yes,  that  is  what  I  would  like  to 
have,"  or  "No,  that  is  not  accetable  to  me." 

It  goes  back  to  my  original  premise  that 
the  people  of  this  country  must  see  some 
value  in  a  change  in  the  constitution.  They 
must  also  agree  with  whatever  changes  are 
made  in  institutions,  in  the  delegation  of  re- 
srponsibilities  and  in  the  delegation  of  powers. 
The  current  Prime  Minister  has  said  that  by 
1981  he  would  like  to  have  a  new  constitu- 
tion. I  don't  believe  anybody  feels  that  is 
quite  possible  just  now,  but  by  the  mid- 
1980s,  before  the  next  federal  election,  with 
a  regular  series  of  first  ministers'  conferences 
expanded  in  their  size  and  their  role,  and 
with  a  regular  series  of  constitutional  con- 
ventions, I  believe  we  could  work  out  a  con- 
sensus document.  I  believe  we  could  have  a 
clear  choice  put  before  the  people  of  Cana- 
da in  which  they  could  express  their  own 
opinions. 


I  imagine  most  members  have  followed 
the  referendum  activity  in  Quebec  in  the  last 
few  days.  Undeniably,  they  have  proven  that 
some  things  which  we  in  this  House  perhaps 
thought  were  very  dry  subjects  indeed— 
matters  having  to  do  with  the  future  of  our 
country,  of  our  province,  of  our  own  per- 
sonal family— are  matters  which  people  can 
understand  and  which  people  have  no  diffi- 
culty at  all  in  forming  opinions  upon. 
8:50  p.m. 

I  have  watched  with  great  interest  the 
referendum  debate  in  Quebec.  That  debate 
takes  place  in  the  National  Assembly  and 
in  the  formal  meetings  that  are  held;  it  also 
takes  place  in  church  basements,  in  line-ups 
for  buses  and  in  bars  and  restaurants.  Any 
place  where  people  gather  now  they  are 
talking  about  their  future  and  what  their 
choice  will  be,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble and  quite  practical  that  could  happen 
throughout  Canada. 

This  country  has  great  potential.  My  family 
came  here  not  in  a  very  distinguished  way. 
My  ancestors  came  from  Ireland,  not  by 
choice,  but  simply  to  avoid  a  famine.  When 
they  left  Ireland,  in  the  mountains  of  Wick- 
low,  they  didn't  own  the  land'  they  worked 
or  the  cottage  they  lived  in;  that  belonged 
to  an  English  landlord.  They  didn't  exactly 
come  here  first  class,  either;  they  got  here 
in  cattle  boats.  Many  of  them  died  of  the 
plague  on  the  way  over,  and  more  of  them 
died  and  were  buried  on  islands  in  the 
middle  of  the  St.  Lawrence  when  they  got 
here. 

Those  who  did  survive  walked  from  Kings- 
ton to  what  at  that  time  was  the  farthest 
western  parish,  called  Camden,  and  there 
they  settled  down  amid  the  rocks,  which 
looked  very  much  like  Wicklow. 

In  the  wintertime  the  men  went  oflF  to 
the  shanty  and  cut  logs,  and  in  the  spring 
they  drove  those  logs  down  the  Madawaska. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  tried 
to  keep  their  families  alive  on  a  farm.  For 
the  most  part  the  women  ran  the  farm,  be- 
cause the  men  were  away  somewhere  else 
working.  For  many  of  us  there  has  been  a 
real  change  in  that,  although  many  of  us 
have  parents  Who  came  here  under  similar 
kinds  of  circumstances.  Changes  take  place 
gradually. 

I  grew  up  in  a  small  town  in  eastern  On- 
tario called  Napanee.  In  the  middle  of  the 
summer  things  got  a  little  dull  in  Napanee, 
but  around  about  July  12  each  year  things 
really  spruced  up.  There  was  a  great  parade, 
the  pickup  tru'cks  came  into  town,  there  were 
guys  vdth  pipes  and  drums  and  there  were 
flags  and  banners.  It  was  quite  exciting,  more 
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exciting  than  anything  else  we  had  to  look 
at  those  days.  The  guy  across  the  road  from 
us  used  to  ride  this  magnificent  white  horse, 
and  he  borrowed  my  brother's  shin  pads 
every  year  so  that  he  wouldn't  hurt  his  knees. 
That  made  me  and  my  family  part  of  this 
great  parade  as  well. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  went 
to  the  fair  grounds.  I  don't  understand  why, 
but  they  forgot  to  invite  the  Catholics.  It 
didn't  bother  us,  though.  We  knew  the  fair 
grounds  well  and  we  simply  slipped  into 
the  back  of  the  fair  grounds  and  we  listened 
to  great  speeches  about  the  Papists,  We 
didn't  know  who  the  Papists  were,  but  we 
sure  found  out  what  a  bad  lot  they  were. 

As  I  got  a  little  oldiei  and  we  started  to  go 
out  vidth  girls,  I  found  out  that  in  Napanee 
there  were  some  girls  whose  parents  said  to 
them:  "No,  you  can't  go  out  with  Catholics. 
We're  sorry."  Neither  the  girls  nor  the  boys 
in  Napanee  really  understood  that.  But  in 
those  days  if  your  parents  said  no,  the  an- 
swer was  no.  When  I  got  a  little  older  I 
found  out  there  were  some  jobs  I  couldn't 
apply  for.  Not  only  didn't  I  understand 
that,  but  I  didn't  like  it  either. 

I  don't  think  my  children  are  ever  going 
to  see  that  kind  of  prejudice  in  their  life- 
times. I  think  those  changes  have  occurred  in 
Canada,  substantive  changes.  My  grand- 
father was  illiterate;  he  couldn't  read  or  write 
^^  a  word  of  English  or  French.  My  father  had 
for  his  time  what  was  considered  to  be  a 
normal  education;  he  went  to  grade  six.  I 
was  the  first  member  of  my  family  to  get 
into  post-secondary  education.  I  think  my 
children  have  options  open  to  them  which  my 
grandparents  and  their  children  didn't  even 
think  about. 

There  is  the  potential  for  change  in  tihis 
country  which  is  not  prevalent  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  and,  although  we  have  lots  of 
faults  and  there  are  lots  of  things  that  are 
wrong  about  Canada,  there  are  also  lots  of 
tlhings   which  are  very  right  about  Canada. 

One  of  the  things  that  came  to  my  attention 
as  I  read  Maclean's  magazine  and  several 
other  Canadian  publications  was  that  Can- 
adians are  supposed  to  have  no  culture.  On 
Sattu-day  afternoon,  from  the  National  Arts 
Centre  in  Ottawa,  I  watched  a  group  of  young 
people.  I  was  watching,  quite  frankly,  be- 
cause there  was  a  Dixieland  band  from  Cen- 
tral High  School  in  Oshawa  that  was  partici- 
pating in  a  competition.  Not  only  did  I  see 
them  win  their  little  competition,  which  was 
nationwide,  but  I  watched  the  remainder  of 
the  program  as  well,  and  I  saw  young  people 
from  across  this  country  performing  modem 
music  in  a  variety  of  forms,  technically  very 


good.  These  young  people  don't  seem  to 
understand  that  Canadians  are  not  supposed 
to  have  a  culture  of  their  own. 

In  terms  of  cultural  development  we  have 
gone  from  having  token  individuals  who  are 
extremely  good  and  well  to  having  a  wide 
variety  of  people  who  don't  accept  the  old 
myth  that  Canadians  can't  be  good  at  a  num- 
ber of  things. 

In  every  sports  arena  you  go  into,  every 
hockey  rink,  every  playing  field,  every  swim- 
ming pool,  you  will  find  young  Canadians 
who  do  not  accept  what  their  mothers  and 
fathers  accept.  They  are  challenging  the 
world,  and  they  are  succeeding.  Last  summa* 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  one  of  my 
favourite  parts  of  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and 
I  found  something  that  was  near  and  dear 
to  my  heart.  There  is  a  Gaelic  college  there. 
I  am  Irish,  and  we  have  pretty  well  lost  our 
language  here  and  even  in  Ireland.  I  found 
a  Gaelic  college,  sponsored  and  operated  by 
Scots  from  Cape  Breton.  Throughout  Cape 
Breton  I  found  people  who  had  retained 
their  culture  and  their  language  and  were 
developing  new  and  very  good  art  forms. 

Canada  has  potential  in  almost  any  field 
one  could  name.  In  the  resource  sector,  if  we 
ever  got  our  act  together,  if  we  ever  plaimed 
our  economy  and  made  it  a  truly  Canadian 
economy,  we  would  have  job  potential.  If  we 
ever  set  otu:  minds  to  it,  sls  other  countries 
in  the  world  have  done,  and  planned  that 
econom)',  if  we  were  able  to  clarify  between 
the  public  and  the  private  sector  who  is  best 
equipped  to  do  what,  if  we  could  do  those 
things,  this  nation  would  ofiFer  to  the  in- 
dividual citizen  a  chance  to  do  something 
that  few  countries  in  the  world  can  do. 

The  people  of  this  nation,  perhaps  because 
it  is  sometimes  a  little  harsh  and  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  not  always  an  easy  place  to  live, 
tend  to  thrive  on  adversity.  I  do  not  like  to 
use  those  words  because  they  have  connota- 
tions which  in  other  situations  I  am  not  very 
happy  with.  But  the  plain  fact  of  life  for  many 
people  who  live  in  this  country,  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  the  province  and  even  in  the 
middle  of  our  large  cities,  is  that  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  break  out  of  what  in  other 
countries  of  the  world  would  be  considered 
to  be  almost  a  caste  system. 

Part  of  our  tragedy  is  very  simply  that  we 
have  never  allowed  them  to  do  that,  and  part 
of  our  great  potential  is  very  simply  that  the 
potential  is  still  there.  An  act  of  will  could 
make  the  government  of  Ontario,  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  and  the  constitution  of  Can- 
ada relevant  to  its  own  citizens.  It  could 
change  the  lives  and  the  futures  of  each  and 
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every  person  whom  we  represent  in  this 
House  and  whom  other  parhamentamns 
represent   all   across   the  country. 

In  other  words,  the  challenge  is  clearly 
there.  The  mechanisms  are  clearly  there.  The 
potential  is  clearly  there.  The  challenge  is  for 
the  people  of  Canada,  for  the  members  of 
this  Legislature,  for  the  members  of  our 
federal  Parliament,  to  see  if  we  can  finally 
put  together  that  matching  game  between  the 
potential  of  a  great  nation  and  the  ability  of 
its  people  and  its  politicians  to  design  a  sys- 
tem that  works,  is  rational  and  is  sensitive  to 
the  need's  of  its  people. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Monsieur  le  President,  c*est 
pour  moi  un  honneur,  un  grand  privilege,  et 
un  grand  plaisir,  de  parler  aujourd'hui  sur 
ce  sujet  qui  est  d'une  si  extreme  importance. 
L'avenir  de  notre  pays  est  une  chose  qui 
nous  conceme  tons.  Non  seulement  en  tant 
que  citoyens  d  un  grand  pays,  mais  en  tant 
qu'individus  et  que  parents.  Je  veux  que 
mes  enfants  6prouvent  le  meme  sentiment  et 
la  nieme  fierte  que  moi,  quand  je  dis  "J^' 
suis  Canadien".  Je  veux  qu'ils  puissent  etre 
fiers  de  leur  pays— un  pays  qui  s'etend  entre 
les  deux  puissants  oceans  et  les  mers  glac^es 
du  Nord.  Un  i)ays  assez  grand  pour  presenter 
les  reliefs  les  plus  divers.  Un  pays  dont  les 
habitants  et  les  traditions  sont  si  varies  qu'on 
pourrait  le  qualifier  de  monde  en  miniature. 

C'est  la  le  Canada  que  je  connais.  C*est 
la  le  Canada  que  je  veux  leguer  k  mes 
enfants.  J'aimerais  maintenant  partager  quel- 
ques  id6es  avec  vous  sur  le  present  et 
l'avenir  de  notre  pays.  Je  suis  Franco- 
Ontarien. 

Cela  signifie  que  je  suis  un  Canadien 
francophone  qui  vit  dans  ime  province  dont 
la  langue  dominante  est  I'anglais.  J'ai  6gale- 
ment  passe  la  plus  grande  partie  de  ma  vie 
dans  Test  de  I'Ontario,  dans  la  region  des 
comtes    de    Prescott-Russell   et   de   Carleton. 

Les  Franco-Ontariens  comme  moi  sont 
nomlbreux  dans  ces  comt6s.  En  fait,  plus  de 
80%  des  habitants  de  ma  circonscription  ont 
le  frangais  pour  langue  matemelle. 

Prescott-Russell  compte  pamri  les  plus 
vieux  etabhssements  de  TOntario. 

Son  histoire  est  celle  de  la  province  et  il 
partage  les  traditions  qui  ont  fagonne  notre 
pays  tout  entier. 
9  p.m. 

Ce  sont  d'abord  I'explorateur  fran^'ais 
Champlain,  puis  les  cotu*eurs  des  bois  qui 
ont  ete  les  premiers  a  penetrer  dans  les 
forets  qui  couvraient  autrefois  notre  pays, 
lis  ont  ete  suivis  par  les  colons  ecossais  et 
irlandais,  les  Curran,  les  Hammonds  et  les 
Maloch,  qui  brulerent  les  forets,  proced^rent 


k  I'arpentage,  labourerent  la  terre  et  I'en- 
semencerent,  et  se  joignirent  aux  pionniers 
frangais  qui  les  avaient  precedes  dans  les 
collectivites  telles  Clarence  Creek,  Lefaivre, 
Bourget,  St.  Bemardin  et  Vankleek,  Alfred 
rOrignal,  pour  n'en  nommer  que  quelques- 
unes. 

Ma  circonscription  est  aussi  une  com- 
munaute  agricole,  dont  la  croissance  et  le 
developpement  sont  le  resultat  des  efiForts 
conjoints  des  colons  francophones  et  anglo- 
phones.  Et  pour  nous  rappeler  davantage 
encore  que  ce  coin  dhi  pays  a  6te  d6veloppe 
au  debut  par  les  efiForts  des  deux  peuples, 
elle  est  flanquee  d  un  cote  par  la  riviere  des 
Outaouais— I'ancienne  route  des  explorateurs 
et  des  voyageurs— voie  naturelle  vers  I'in- 
terieur  du  pays  et  un  pont  entre  la  province 
de  rOntario  et  la  province  du  Quebec. 

Monsieur  le  President,  je  ne  suis  pas  un 
specialiste  des  questions  constitutionnelles,  et 
je  n'ai  pas  non  plus  etudie  pendant  des 
annecs  Fhistoire  du  Canada.  Je  ne  puis  que 
laisser  parler  mon  coeur.  Je  ne  puis  qu'ex- 
poser  le  point  de  vue  unique  que  j'ai  acquis 
en  grandissant  dans  ce  coin  de  Test  de  I'Qn- 
tario.  Je  ne  puis  que  m'exprimer  en  mon  nom 
et  en  celui  des  habitants  de  Prescott-Russell 
que  je  represente. 

Dans  le  passe,  les  relations  entre  les  deux 
populations  de  part  et  dautre  de  la  riviere 
des  Outaouais,  n'etaient  peut-etre  pas  des 
plus  chaleureuses,  mais  elles  etaient  cordiales. 
Chaque  collectivite  restait  autonome,  mais 
les  afiFaires  se  traitaient  Hbrement  par  dessus 
la  riviere  et  nous  ix)uvions  toujours  compter 
sur  nos  voisins  en  cas  de  besoin.  Il  arrivait 
que  des  Qu6becois  epousent  des  jeunes  filles 
de  notre  region,  surtout  la  region  de  Hawkes- 
bury.  lis  ont  vite  decourvert  qu'ils  pouvaient 
etre  heureux  dans  une  province  comme  I'On- 
tario, ou  une  province  anglophone.  Le 
frangais  est  couramment  utilise  dans  Prescott- 
Russell,  dans  les  cours  de  justice  et  la  poli- 
tique locale.  Les  Canadiens  francophones 
peuvent  se  sentir  chez  eux  dans  ma  circons- 
cription. 

Malheureusement,  ces  bons  rapports  entre 
les  deux  collectivites  de  part  et  d'autre  de 
la  riviere  des  Outaouais  n'ont  pas  dure.  Au 
lieu  de  rester  un  pont  favorisant  le  com- 
merce et  I'amitie,  la  riviere  est  aujourdTiui 
une  barri^re  entre  les  deux  provinces.  Les 
bonnes  relations  d'antan  ne  sont  plus. 

Monsieur  le  President,  il  n'est  plus  possible 
aujuord'hui  aux  hommes  d'affaires  de  Pr^cott- 
Russell  de  se  joindre  k  des  entreprises  'au 
Quebec.  II  semble  que  notre  aide  et  nos 
connaissances   ne   soient  plus   appreciees. 

En  tant  que  Canadien,  je  trouve  cette 
situation    affligeante.    Je    ne    crois    pas    qu'il 
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faille  restreindre  le  li'bre  flot  des  afFaires  dans 
notie  pays.  Je  crois  que  les  frontieres  de  nos 
provinces  doivent  etre  libres  et  ouvertes  k 
tons  les  Canadiens.  Que  chaque  province 
doit  partager  avec  tous  ce  qu'elle  a  a  oflFrir 
et  qu'aucune  province  du  Canada  n'est  inde- 
pendante  des  autres  et  imiquement  respon- 
sable  d'elle-meme. 

Nous  sommes  tous  voisins  dans  ce  pays  et 
les  actions  de  chacun  se  repercutent  sur  les 
autres. 

Cest  pourquoi,  Monsieur  le  President,  les 
discussions  actuelles  sur  la  separation,  la 
separation  partielle  et  le  regionalisme  accru, 
sont  pour  moi  inconcevables.  Comiment  peut- 
on  penser  a  faire  6clater  un  pays  qui  fonc- 
tionne  de  fagon  aussi  harmonieuse?  Comment 
peut-on  d^truire,  penser  a  d^truire  le  produit 
de  plus  de  110  ans  de  dur  travail  de  la  part 
de  ceux  qui  nous  ont  precedes? 

En  v6rite,  comment  peut-on  etre  assez 
insensible  pour  travailler  a  k  chute  d'un 
pays  aussi  fort  que  le  ndtre,  dont  le  succes 
est  ind^niable? 

Notre  pays  n'est  pas  le  resultat  d'un  peu- 
jplement  unique;  il  ne  s'est  pas  non  plus 
developpe  dans  le  vide.  Le  Canada  est  un 
heritage  partag6.  Cest  quelque  chose  qui 
appartient  a  chacun  de  nous,  et  a  quoi 
chacun  de  nous  appartient. 

Personellement,  je  sens  tr^s  fortement  que 
je  fais  partie  de  cet  heritage  commun. 
L'arbre  g^n^alogique  de  ma  famille  remonte 
tres  loin  en  arriere  et  couvre  I'histoire  cana- 
dienne  dans  sa  totality  jusquau  milieu  du 
17e  siecle,  6poque  ou  mes  premiers  ancetres 
se  sont  installs  dans  la  region  de  Beauiport 
au  Quebec. 

Depuis  ce  temps-la,  la  famille  a  cru  et 
s'est  multipliee.  On  en  trouve  des  rejetons 
dans  tout  le  Canada,  occupes  k  des  emplois 
divers.  Nous  faisons  toujours  partie  du  patri- 
moine  vivant  de  ce  pays. 

Nombreuses  sont  les  families  qui,  comme 
la  mienne,  se  sont  employees  ensemble  k 
fagonner  I'existence  enviable  dont  nous 
sommes  tous  les  h6ritiers  aujourd'hui.  Les 
Canadiens  ont  a  leur  porte  tout  ce  qu'il  faut 
pour  asfpirer  a  une  existence  enicore  meil- 
leure.  II  se  pent  que  nous  vivions  dans  des 
pieces  s^ar^es,  mais  nous  avons  tous  investi 
dans  cette  maison.  Voulons-nous  ou  pouvons- 
nous  sans  remords  voir  eclater  le  toit 
commun? 

Est-ce  que  les  choses  qui  semblent  nous 
diviser  exigent  que  soient  rompus  les  liens 
qui,  depuis  tant  d'annees,  nous  unissent  en 
un  seul  pays? 


Sommes-nous  reellement  a  bout  de  res- 
sources?  Qui  dit  chirurgie  ne  dit  jjas  neces- 
sairement  amputation. 

Je  me  souviens  avoir  fete  la  Saint-Jean- 
Baptiste  quand  j'etais  enfant,  non  seulement 
dans  la  province  du  Quebec,  mais  aussi  dans 
les  regions  de  I'Ontario.  II  n'etait  pas  rare  a 
Icette  occasion  de  voir  anglophones  et  franco- 
phones, la  main  dans  la  main,  prendre  une 
part  active  aux  celebrations. 

Ce  temoignage  de  fraternite  entre  hommes 
et  femmes  de  cultures  differentes  est  quelque 
chose  dont  je  ne  me  lasse  pas  d'etre  le 
temoin.  Et  j'y  trouve  un  grand  r^confort.  Et 
cela  reriforce  ma  conviction  qu'il  nous  est 
absolument  necessaire  de  rester  ensemble 
dans  un  pays  uni. 

Monsieur  le  President,  sans  doute  il  nous 
faut  agir  pour  sauver  le  Canada.  Mais  je  ne 
suis  pas  d'accord  avec  ceux  qui  disent  que  la 
seule  fagon  de  resoudre  nos  problemes  est 
d'avoir  recours  a  des  mestires  extremes  et 
dramatiques.  II  nous  faut  n^gocier.  Il  faut 
discuter  s^rieusement  pour  pouvoir  nous 
comprendre  parfaitement  les  uns  et  les 
autres. 

Je  crois  que  des  discussions  sens^es,  sen- 
sibles  et  bien  document^es,  feront  beaucoup 
plus  pour  resoudre  les  problemes  que  des 
accusations  violentes,  des  menaces  et  des 
injures. 

Le  me  f^Hcite  que  le  gouvemement  de 
rOntario  ait  choisi  la  voie  de  n^goWation, 
plut6t  que  celle  des  repr^sailles,  pom-  tenter 
de  r^duire  les  tensions  actuelles  au  seins  de 
la  Confederation.  Aussi,  je  crois  que  le 
f^d^ralisme  renouvel6  est  la  senile  mesure 
envisageable  face  aux  extr^mistes  qui  pr^co- 
nisent  I'irremediable. 

Nous  entendons  beaucoup  parler  de  f^dera- 
lisme  renouvele.  Monsieur  le  President,  et  le 
sens  de  I'expression  risque  de  varier  suivant 
la  personne  qui  I'emploie.  Quand  je  parle  de 
f^deralisme  renouvel6,  j'entends  une  redistri- 
bution des  xx)uvoirs  au  sein  de  la  Confedera- 
tion, avec  peut-etre  un  accroissement  des 
responsabilites  confines  aux  provinces,  parti- 
culi^rement  en  ce  qui  conceme  les  affaires 
sociales  et  commimautaires. 
9:10  p.m. 

Par  certains  cotes,  la  souverainet^-asso- 
ciation  ressemble  plutot  a  un  projet  visant  k 
la  redistribution  des  responsabilites.  Toute- 
fois,  a  mon  avis,  il  est  un  peu  trop  exigeant. 
En  outre,  aucune  province  ne  peut  agir  seule; 
personne  ne  peut  prendre  position  une  fois 
pour  toutes  et  refuser  de  bouger.  Les  nego- 
ciations  doivent  se  poursuivre  et  toutes  les 
pK)ssibilites    doivent   etre   explor^es. 
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Monsieur  le  President,  il  me  faut  parler 
franchement  sur  le  sujet  car  nous  n'avons 
deja  que  trop  attendu.  Le  moment  d'agir 
est  amv6  et  oe  pays  a  besoin  d'une  direction 
solide  pour  faire  face  aux  questions  fon- 
damentales  qui  nous  divisent  et  redecouvrir 
toutes  les  bonnes  choses  qui  nous  unissent 
et  font  de  nous  tons  des  Canadiens. 

Monsieur  le  Pr^ident,  il  nous  faut  une 
direction  plus  nette  de  la  part  du  gouveme- 
ment  federal.  II  nous  faut  plus  que  des  mots, 
plus  que  d'aimables  platitudes,  plus  que  de 
la  rhetorique.  II  nous  faut  des  plans  d'action 
concrets.  II  nous  faut  une  dharte  constitu- 
tionndle  revitalis^e  et  remise  k  jour. 

Il  s'est  trouv6  des  gens  pom-  dire  que  la 
separation  du  Quebec  ne  signifierait  gu^re 
qu'une  revision  de  nos  cartes  de  geographic, 
une  ligne  noire  suppl^entaire  marquant  les 
frontieres  du  Quebec. 

Je  pense  qu'il  est  dangereux  de  prendre 
k  la  l^g^re  Timpact  que  le  retrait  du  Quebec 
du  Canada  aurait  sur  tous  les  Canadiens. 
Dans  la  situation  actuelle,  je  ne  pense  pas 
qu'il  soit  possible  de  compter  ou  de  mesurer 
toutes  les  consequences  qu'un  tel  diange- 
ment  de  nos  structures  nationales  aurait  sur 
nos  vies  quotidiennes. 

Beaucoup  d'entre  nous  sont  d'avis  qu'une 
telle  action  de  la  part  des  Qu6b^cois  aurait 
pour  r^sidtat  de  fermer  les  portes  et  les 
esprits  et  de  raidir  les  attitudes.  Cela  jetterait 
ime  ombre  sur  les  projets  faits  jusqu'ici  dans 
les  relations  entre  nos  deux  peuples  fonda- 
teurs. 

Je  veux  voir  se  retablir  les  liens  cordiaux 
que  reliaient  autre-fois  les  deux  berges  de 
la  riviere  des  Outaouais,  qui  unissaient 
Prescott-Russell  et  le  rivage  qu6b^cois.  II 
serait  tragique  pour  nos  populations  et  pour 
notre  pays  de  voir  s'^tablir  des  postes  de 
douane  et  des  bureaiix  d'immigration  de  part 
et  d'autre  de  la  riviere.  Cela  signifierait  que 
rien  de  ce  que  nous  entendons  maintenant 
par  les  termes  Canada  et  Canadlen  n'aurait 
le  meme  sens. 

Et  la  riviere  des  Outaouais,  depuis  si 
longtemps  occasion  de  commerce,  d'explora- 
tion  et  d'amitie,  devlendrait  source  de  crainte 
et  de  soup^on.  La  tradition,  I'lieroisme  et 
I'amitie  associes  a  ses  eaux  perdraient  tout 
leur  sens  si  on  laissait  la  separation  et  le 
regionalism©  suivre  leurs  cours  logique  jus- 
qu'a  sa  triste  conclusion. 

Monsieur  le  President,  on  ne  cite  pas 
souvent  Lomer  Gouin  parmi  les  premiers 
ministres  du  Quebec.  Toutefois,  en  terminant 
je  desire  le  citer  sur  I'un  des  messages 
delivres  il  y  a  d^ja  75  ans.  Et  je  cite: 
"Quand  je  contemple  notre  immense  terri- 
toire,    quand   j'admire   nos   vieilles  provinces 


avec  tous  leurs  ridhes  souvenirs  liistoriques, 
quand  je  vois  ce  k  quoi  hier  a  donn6  nais- 
sance,  des  prairies  aux  forets  sauvages  riches 
d'avenir,  je  suis  fier  de  porter  le  nom  de 
Canadien,  fier  de  mon  pays,  le  Canada". 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  debate  is  a 
curious  event.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four 
MPPs,  tbe  elected  representatives  of  some 
8.5  million  Ontarians,  will,  over  the  next 
four  days,  discuss  the  future  of  Canada. 

Although  the  debate  is  clearly  occasioned 
by  the  forthcoming  Quebec  referendum,  it 
will  lilcely  have  little  effect  on  how  that 
referendum  will  turn  out.  We  in  Ontario 
may  be  powerless  to  affect  that  vote.  Yet  we 
will  be  deeply  affected  by  what  happens 
there. 

The  idea  of  sovereignty-association  is  a 
painful  one  for  us,  because  we  know  it 
means  separation.  To  accept  Mr.  Levesque's 
idea  of  sovereignty-association  would  be  to 
accept  the  end  of  a  united  Canada  and  to 
look  instead  to  something  like  united  king- 
doms of  Canada.  I  hope  and  pray  it  does 
not  come  to  this. 

I  believe  the  grievances  and  problems  of 
Quebec  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  united  Can- 
ada. I  believe  that  our  federal  government 
is  capable  of  readjustment.  Along  with  my 
colleagues  in  this  House,  I  am  ready  to  begin 
that  process   of  renewing  federalism. 

I  support  the  resolution.  I  hope  Quebec 
votes  no.  If  Quebec  were  to  secede,  half  oi 
Canada's  cultural  memory  would  be  wiped 
out,  and  I  feel  this  would  be  tragic. 

Mr.  Levesque's  proposal  for  sovereignty- 
association  has  had  one  benefit.  It  is  forc- 
ing Canadians  to  consider  fundamental 
questions  about  the  future  of  this  nation. 
There  is  a  consensus  in  this  country  that 
our  present  constitution  needs  to  be  changed. 
There  seems  to  be  widespread  agreement 
that  the  existing  system  is  over  centralized 
and  over  complex.  The  challenge  to  this 
House  presented  by  the  separation  move- 
ment in  Quebec  is  to  find  ways  of  improv- 
ing our  federal  structure  of  govenunent  so 
that  all  regions  will  feel  they  benefit  from 
a  united  Canada. 

As  a  former  mayor  looking  at  the  possi- 
bility of  reforming  Canada's  constitution, 
and  as  my  party's  municipal  affairs  critic, 
I  wish  to  focus  on  the  municipal  perspective: 
the  role  of  municipal  igovernment  and  some 
of  the  options  for  change. 

Local  government  in  Canada  is  often 
lavished  with  praise.  It  is  i)ortrayed  as  the 
level  of  government  closest  to  the  people, 
the  level  that  offers  the  greatest  opportun- 
ity  for   access   to   participation  in   decision- 
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making,  the  level  that  is  most  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  citizens  and  most  eflBcient  in 
developing  services  and  delivering  services. 

Every  member  of  this  House  imdoubted- 
ly  has  madb  speeches  arguing  that  local 
government  must  be  kept  strong  because 
it  is  so  democratic,  eflBcient  and  effective. 
But  the  gap  between  the  rhetoric  and  the 
reality  is  gigantic.  The  reality  is  that  local 
govemmients  are  creatures  of  the  provinces, 
legally  subordinate  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment by  the  British  North  America  Act. 
Municipalities  have  neither  the  money  nor 
the  power  to  deal  with  m"ban  problems. 
They  are  tied  to  a  regressive,  inelastic  rev- 
enue source,  and  their  dependence  on  trans- 
fers from  the  senior  levels  of  government 
is  increasing,  not  decreasing. 

Shared-cost  programs  continue  to  distort 
priorities  and  add  red  tape  to  an  already 
over  complicated  intergovernmental  system 
and  process.  They  have  no  ability  to  control 
the  spending  of  school  boards,  to  whom 
they  are  required  to  hand  over  half  of  the 
revenues  they  collect.  They  cannot  set 
spending  priorities  for  other  local  boards 
which  receive  direct  grants  from  the  prov- 
ince, such  as  children's  aid  societies  and 
public  health  boardisi. 

Their  powers  are  set  out  in  municipal 
acts,  which  often  run  on  for  hundreds  of 
pages  and  spell  out  precisely  what  they 
can  do  and,  by  omission,  what  they  cannot 
db.  The  slightest  change,  even  to  change 
from  using  iron  to  aluminum  wastiebaskets, 
must  be  authorized  by  amending  the  Munic- 
ipal Act.  Virtually  every  citizen— even  in 
some  areas  the  putting  up  of  a  stop  sign- 
must  l>e  approved  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. 

A  recent  example,  Bill  45,  illustrated  how 
preposterous  the  situation  is.  A  special  act 
of  the  Legislature  had  to  be  passed  so  that 
the  city  of  Toronto  could  make  a  grant  to 
the  heirs  of  Tom  Longboat,  who  won  the 
Boston  Marathon  back  in  1907.  Nor  can 
municipalities  subdelegate;  that  is,  assign 
even  the  most  minor  decisions  to  local  oflB- 
cials,  as  do  the  federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments. 
9:20  p.m. 

There  is  no  need  to  belabour  the  point. 
The  inability  of  the  property  tax  to  finance 
present  urban  expenditure  responsibilities  is 
a  fact  of  wthich  we  are  all  aware.  Similarly, 
the  fact  that  municipal  governments  as  crea- 
tures of  the  province  can  only  exercise  the 
powers  and  discharge  responsibilities  dele- 
gated to  them  by  a  provincial  government 


is  a  basic  restraint  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar. 

The  question  as  we  look  ahead  to  a  re- 
newed federalism  for  Canada  is,  do  we  think 
the  situation  should  change,  or  do  we  want 
to  keep  municipalities  as  creatures  of  the 
provinces,  caretaker  governments  with  little 
freedom  of  action  and  financially  dependent 
on  transfers  from  above?  Personally,  I  feel 
the  outlook  for  local  autonomy  is  bleak 
unless  we,  as  provincial  politicians,  decidte 
to  champion  municipalities  and  work  to 
change  the  situation. 

If  one  looks  at  the  events  of  the  past  10 
years,  one  can  only  arrive  at  a  pessimistic 
conclusion.  In  the  last  10  years,  we  have 
witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  movement 
to  strengthen  municipal  government  in  this 
country. 

All  honourable  members  will  recall  the 
efforts  of  the  tri-level  movemient  to  win 
increased  status  and  independence  for  local 
government  as  a  level  of  government  in  its 
own  right.  Municipalities  entered  into  the 
tri-level  conferences  back  in  the  early  1970s 
with  high  hopes.  They  hoped  for  more  con- 
sultation in  intergovernmental  process.  They 
hoped  for  a  better  revenue  d!eal. 

At  the  first  tri-level  conference  held  here 
in  Toronto  in  1972,  municipalities  felt  pleased 
to  secure  a  place  at  the  conference  table.  The 
following  year  in  Edmonton,  the  agreement 
to  set  up  the  task  force  on  public  finance  was 
seen  as  a  genuine  step  towards  the  real  goal 
of  discussing  revenue  sharing.  Then  in  April 
1976,  the  report  of  the  task  force,  known  as 
the  Deutsch  report,  was  released,  and  the 
figures  seemed  to  prove  that  local  govern- 
ments were  greatly  underfinanced,  as  diey 
had  claimed  for  years. 

By  August  1976,  the  movement  was  dead 
and  the  long-promised  third  tri-level  confer- 
ence was  never  held.  Do  members  know  why 
that  conference  was  never  held"?  It  was  be- 
cause the  provincial  ministers  decided  not  to 
attend  a  third  national  tri-level  conference.  So 
much  for  the  years  of  effort  to  establish  and 
entrench  the  process  of  tri-level  consultation. 
In  our  own  province,  a  regional  govern- 
ment program  launched  as  part  of  the  Design 
for  Development  was  filled  witli  rhetoric  about 
strengthening  local  government  in  Ontario. 
While  there  have  been  a  few  minor  gains  in 
terms  of  increased  responsibilities  delegated 
to  municipal  governments  by  the  province, 
most  notably  the  power  to  approve  plans  of 
subdivisions  delegated  to  certain  regional  gov- 
ernments, municipal  governments  have  not 
been  strengthened.   They  are  not  playing  a 
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more  meaningful  role  in  regulating  their  own 
affairs. 

The  failure  to  strengthen  municipal  au- 
tonomy is  clearest  if  one  looks  at  the  history 
of  municipal  finance.  The  story  of  the  Ed- 
monton commitment  is  a  sad  story.  We  have 
had  a  dtecade  of  rhetoric.  We  had  a  commit- 
ment, back  in  October  1973,  where  there 
seemed  to  be  some  hope,  and  we  have  seen 
this  commitment  eroded  through  revisions  and 
reinterpretations.  Where  are  municipalities 
now?  Right  back  where  they  started  from, 
still  talking  about  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing a  new  mechanism  for  transfer  payments 
to  replace  the  Edmonton  commitment. 

It  is  not  only  past  events  that  lead  me  to 
question  the  prospects  for  the  futiure.  Al- 
though we,  as  provincial  politicians,  talk  about 
flexibility  and  the  need  for  each  community 
to  be  able  to  respond  to  local  needs,  we  also 
feel  a  responsibility  to  provide  for  equal  treat- 
ment for  people  all  over  this  province  and 
to  provide  for  equality  of  opportunity,  which 
means  there  must  be  limits  to  local  autonomy. 
It  is  this  concern  about  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity which  undoubtedly  contributes  to  an 
ambivalence  about  local  autonomy.  I  hope 
this  dfebate  forces  us  to  confront  this  ambiv- 
alance  we  feel. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  municipalities  a 
new  deal  within  a  renewed  federalism,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  this  ambiva- 
lence. The  pressures  will  be  pushing  in  the 
opposite  direction.  For  instance,  we  know 
we  are  going  to  have  more  old  people  in 
society  and  so  we  are  going  to  have  to  spend 
more  on  social  services  for  the  elderly  and 
for   health  care. 

The  property  tax,  a  relatively  inelastic 
source  of  taxation,  will  become  increasingly 
less  able  to  pay  for  the  kinds  of  services  that 
people  need.  Since  the  health-care  system  is 
a  provincial  responsibility,  we  can  see  that 
the  province  will  become  more,  not  less,  im- 
portant as  a  service  provider. 

If  we  believe  in  all  the  values  we  attribute 
to  local  government,  and  if  we  believe  our 
own  rhetoric  about  the  need  for  increased 
status  for  local  government,  it  is  we  who  will 
have  to  make  the  decision  to  loosen  the  reins 
with  which  we  now  control  local  government 
actions. 

The  present  constitution  was  created  in  a 
pre-urban  context.  I  believe  that  modem 
municipal  governments  require  a  new  financial 
basis  and  perhaps  even  a  new  constitutional 
framework.  As  part  of  constitutional  reform, 
I  believe  we  have  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  redefining  existing  relationships  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 


Former  Premier  John  Robarts  once  called 
Ontario  the  golden  hinge  of  Confederation. 
While  some  might  interpret  that  to  mean  On- 
tario has  dominated  the  nation  by  virtue  of 
its  size,  position  and  economic  power,  others 
interpret  it  to  mean  Ontario  has  benefited 
most,  politically  and  economically,  from  a 
united  Canada.  I  prefer  to  think  of  us  as  the 
golden  hinge  in  an  unselfish  and  positive 
sense,  that  of  opening  the  door  to  a  united 
Canada,  strengthened  by  a  renewed  federal- 
ism. 

To  fulfil  this  role,  we  in  Ontario  must  take 
the  lead  in  developing  a  new  climate  of  co- 
operation between  all  governments,  munici- 
pal as  well  as  federal  and  provincial,  as  part 
of  a  new  vision  of  Canada. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
speakers  on  the  other  side  likened  this  debate 
rather  ostentatiously  to  the  work  of  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation.  If  his  perception 
is  valid,  perhaps  he  should  have  described  it 
as  the  work  of  the  fathers  and  the  mothers 
of  Confederation. 

I  am  participating  in  this  debate  because  I 
am  a  Canadian  who  thinks  that  it  is  vitally 
important  to  keep  our  country  together.  De- 
cisions of  this  sort  are  more  often  made  with 
the  heart  than  with  the  head.  Cold  economic 
facts  are  brushed  aside  or  end  up  in  a  Hmbo 
of  conflicting  estimates  and  assumptions,  but 
if  we  want  to  keep  our  country  together,  we 
have  to  indicate  a  deeper  understanding  of 
Quebec's  heart  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  Quebecois  are 
Canadians  like  us  who  have  helped  to  build 
this  country  for  more  than  300  years.  While 
a  majority  of  them  speak  a  different  lan- 
guage and  have  a  different  cultural  tradition, 
they  are  Canadians  and  have  helped  to 
make  Canada  the  country  we  are  proud  of. 

We  have  always  recognized  regional  and 
cultural  diversity  in  this  country.  We  must 
not  be  afraid  of  diversity  or  insist  that  our 
society  be  monohthic  in  either  language  or 
its  governmental  arrangements  within  the 
federation.  At  the  same  time,  we  all  want  a 
strong  Canadian  identity,  a  strong  Canada 
that  can  deal  with  the  very  serious  economic 
and  social  problems  facing  this  country  today. 
It  must  also  be  a  Canada  that  can  deal 
adequately  with  growing  international  prob- 
leims. 
9:30  p.m. 

We  have  to  realize  that  any  cultural  group 
has  an  abiding  desire  to  maintain  its  cultural 
heritage. 

Where  there  is  a  very  large  cultural  group, 
it  expects  to  express  its  identity  in  a  society 
that   is   largely   operated   and  developed   by 
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its  own  members.  I  hope  we  can  accommo- 
date that  expectation  of  the  Quebecois  within 
Canada. 

Many  Quebecois,  we  know,  consider  the 
May  20  referendum  as  part  of  a  negotiating 
exercise  to  obtain  this  kind  of  recognition 
and  accommodation.  They  may  support  it 
for  this  reason.  Others  regard  it  as  a  step 
towards  a  specific  kind  of  separation.  Re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  referendum, 
I  believe  all  Canadians  must  be  prepared  to 
enter  into  discussions  on  the  reshaping  of 
our  country  after  the  referendum.  But  the 
agenda  for  these  discussions  must  be  much 
broader   than    constitutional    reform. 

I  do  concede  that  we  need  constitutional 
reform.  We  do  need  to  find  a  more  satis- 
factory way  to  amend  our  constitution.  We 
do  need  to  eliminate  obsolete  items  like  the 
disallowance  power  which  has  fallen  into 
disuse.  We  may  need  to  give  the  provinces 
additional  powers  in  some  fields,  such  as  the 
treaty-making  area,  where  matters  under  pro- 
vincial  jurisdiction   are   involved. 

Before  we  start  to  tinker  with  the  division 
of  powers  in  the  constitution  or  to  move  to- 
wards greater  decentralization,  we  have  to 
look  at  the  nature  of  most  of  the  ciurent 
disputes  between  Ottawa  and  the  provinces. 
In  the  case  of  Quebec,  its  historical  distrust 
of  central  power  has  been  an  all-encompass- 
ing determination  to  protect  and  foster  the 
distinctive  culture  of  a  largely  homogeneous 
French  community  surrounded  by  a  vast 
anglophone  continental  expanse. 

For  the  angloiphone  provinces,  the  disputes 
have  almost  always  been  political  and  have 
boiled  down  usually  to  the  question  of 
money.  It  is  not  additional  powers  they  have 
sougiht  so  much  as  the  means  to  carry  out 
their  current  responsibilities  and  the  oppor- 
tnnity  to  do  it  in  their  own  way.  Because  of 
this  distinction,  perhaps  we  should  be  look- 
ing at  a  more  flexible  constitution  which  will 
accommodate  both  these  kinds  of  disputes 
and  put  an  end  to  them. 

Possibly  we  should  be  considering  a  divi- 
sion of  powers  which  would  allow  a  province 
to  assume  additional  fields  without  financial 
penalty.  This  coiild  be  along  the  lines  of  the 
opt]n<r-out  formula  adopted  in  the  Pearson 
era.  The  option  would  be  available  to  any 
province  which  wanted  to  assume  the  bur- 
dens of  administering  additional  fields.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  special 
status. 

Quebec,  I  grant,  would  be  most  likely  to 
take  up  the  option  because  of  its  desire  to 
mould  its  society  to  its  distinctive  pattern. 
But  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  other  prov- 
inces would  also  oipt  out  in  certain  fields  if 


the  benefit  seemed  greater  than  the  admini- 
strative headache.  I  would  hope  that  the 
need  for  concerted  action  and  the  desire  to 
achieve  equalization  of  development  among 
the  regions  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  wide- 
spread decentralization. 

However,  as  I  stated  earlier,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  agenda  for  the  post-refer- 
endum discussions  should  be  limited  to  con- 
stitutional reform.  We  must  recognize  that 
tinkering  with  the  constitution  will  not  solve 
most  of  the  very  serious  problems  facing  this 
Country  today.  For  example,  I  think  the 
question  of  full  employment  should  have  a 
high  priority  on  the  agenda  of  the  post- 
referendum  discussions.  It  won't  be  solved  by 
constitutional  change,  but  it  needs  a  strong 
commitment  by  all  governments  in  all  parts 
of  Canada  to  devise  programs  to  achieve  it. 

The  question  of  national  energy  policy 
also  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  constitutional 
change  alone.  Together  we  need  to  set  our 
goals  for  conservation,  for  development  of 
renewable  energy  sources,  for  equitable  pric- 
ing and  for  ultimate  energy  self-sufficiency. 

Protection  of  the  environment  is  another 
area  where  we  need  joint  federal,  provincial, 
territorial  and  local  government  action.  I 
hope  the  post-referendum  agenda  will  in- 
clude this  area  of  concern. 

The  development  of  our  commainications 
and  electronics  industries  also  needs  con- 
certed action.  They  are  the  lifeblood  of  our 
economy. 

The  redirection  of  our  health-care  system 
to  a  preventive  approadh  will  require  the 
innovative  redesign  of  medicare,  in  which  all 
governments  should  share. 

These  are  some  of  the  vital  questions  that 
must  be  on  the  post-referendum  agenda.  If 
we  can  reach  consensus  for  action  on  these 
matters,  we  will  be  a  lot  closer  to  achieving 
a  basis  for  Canadian  unity  and  a  reason  for 
Quebec  to  stay  in  the  federation. 

But  first  we  must  make  it  clear  to  the 
O^iebecois  that  we  are  approaching  these 
dis-^ussions  with  an  open  heart.  We  mu<;t 
indicate  that  we  recognize  and  imderstand 
their  aspirations  for  cultural  identity  and  for 
some  difFerent  constitutional  and  fiscal  ar- 
rantrements  within  federation.  We  must 
demonstrate  that  we  want  them  to  continue 
to  woi^  with  all  Canadians  in  building  a 
better  Canada. 

One  way  we  can  demonstrate  that  desire 
is  to  give  legislated  status  to  French-language 
rights  in  Ontario,  and  we  can  do  it  by  mov- 
ing faster  in  providing  educational  and  other 
services  in  the  French  language  in  Ontario. 
In  the  foot-dragging  on  Penetanguishene,  as 
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my  colleague  pointed  out  this  afternoon,  we 
demonstrated  the  exact  opposite. 

Monsieur  le  President,  j'ai  I'intention  de 
voter  pour  cette  resolution  dans  I'espoir 
qu'elle  donnera  aux  Qu6becois  un  peu  con- 
fiance  en  notre  desir  de  nous  asseoir  avec 
eux  et  d'apporter  des  reformes  constitution- 
nelles  et  des  dhangements  qu'il  faut  vraiment 
faire  au  statu  quo  qui  est  qualifie  dans  la 
resolution  de  "absolument  inacceptable".  Je 
crois  que  c'est  \k  le  chemin  vers  I'unite 
canadienne. 

Mr.  Ramsay:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honoured 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this, 
the  most  important  debate  this  province  and 
this  coimtry  has  had  in  its  brief  existence. 
As  the  member  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  for  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  I  feel  fortunate  to 
have  started  what  I  hope  will  be  my  long 
political  career  at  this  crucial  time  in  our 
nation's  history. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
my  provincial  colleagues,  both  of  my  party, 
of  this  House  and  across  Canada,  in  calling 
for  constitutional  reform  and  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  the  people  of  Quebec,  and 
indeed  of  all  provinces,  in  the  negotiations. 

9:40  p.m. 

I  believe  the  constitution  of  this  country  or 
of  any  country  must  reflect  the  growth  and 
maturing  of  a  nation  in  order  to  truly  protect 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  its  people.  The 
time  has  obviously  come  for  the  Canadian 
constitution  to  be  amended  and  clarified  on 
these  points  so  as  to  reflect  a  Canadian  society 
approaching  the  21st  century.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  people  of  Quebec  will  choose  on  May  20 
with  an  overwhelming  no  vote  to  join  the 
remaining  nine  provinces  and  the  federal 
government  in  hammering  out  a  new  basis  on 
which  this  country  can  prosper  for  the  next 
113  years. 

Each  Canadian  citizen  has  a  unique  com- 
passion and  love  towards  his  or  her  home 
town,  province  and  country.  These  diflFerent 
feelings  are  just  part  of  the  complete  mosaic 
that  is  Canada.  This  personal  affinity  to  our 
particular  region  is  reflected  in  the  wide 
variety  of  attitudes  that  Canadians  hold  to- 
wards the  recent  development  in  Quebec. 
The  most  common  feelings,  however,  lies  be- 
tween the  extremes:  confusion  and  uncertainty 
about  what  is  happening  to  our  country  and 
what  is  needed  to  keep  it  together. 

The  fact  that  Quebec's  and  western  Can- 
ada's separation  is  being  discussed  or  even  con- 
sidered by  many  Canadians  as  a  practical  al- 
ternative to  the  present  situation  indicates 
that  immediate  action  is  vital  if  Canada  is 
going  to  remain  a  united  country.  Quebec  is 


not  alone  in  the  commitment  to  change. 
Among  the  many  constitutional  proposals 
being  considered  are  those  from  British  Co- 
lumbia, Saskatchewan,  Nova  Scotia  and  New- 
foundland. Virtually  all  provinces  have  put 
forward  their  ideas  for  change.  Eacih  proposal 
reflects  what  each  region  regards  as  Canada's 
current  weaknesses  and  drawbacks.  The  com- 
mon factor  is  that  every  province  rejects  the 
status  quo  of  the  present  constitutional  ar- 
rangements, but  that  change  must  occur  with- 
in the  framework  of  Confederation. 

Ontario  is  willing  to  work  with  Quebec  to 
change  the  constitution.  I  believe  the  federal 
system  has  proved  flexible  enough  to  accom- 
modate such  change.  The  people  of  Ontario 
believe  the  aspirations  of  Quebeckers  to  attain 
every  legitimate  social,  cultural  and  economic 
goal  can  be  realized  within  Confederation.  In 
the  words  of  two  federal  members  in  a  con- 
stitutional review  report,  there  are  other  na- 
tions in  Canada,  such  as  the  Eskimos  and  the 
Indians.  It  is  not  the  existence  of  the  Quebec 
nation  which  should  be  questioned,  but  the 
principle  that  every  nation  must  necessarily 
be  independent. 

The  people  of  Quebec  must  realize  that 
political  relationships  are  not  based  solely 
on  linguistic  and  cultural  differences.  The 
social  and  economic  interests  of  the  province 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  eco- 
nomic and  resource  interests,  such  as  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  energy  or  offshore  fishing 
rights,  are  prime  examples  of  the  many  signif- 
icant differences  among  the  10  provinces  that 
must  be  set  out  in  the  new  constitution. 

The  main  issue  for  the  people  of  Ontario 
during  constitutional  reform  is  the  continued 
existence  of  a  united  Canada.  Many  features 
of  Canadian  life,  to  which  I  attach  strong 
value,  would  be  lost.  As  stated  in  the  report 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Canadian  Unity,  Can- 
adians would  be  denied  the  enriching  ex- 
perience, dferived  from  the  often-creative  in- 
terplay between  two  linguistic  and  cultural 
orientations  among  a  diversity  of  regions  and 
provinces.  Our  multicultural  foundation  is  the 
primary  force  that  has  preserved  the  unique 
national  community  across  the  northern  half 
of  this  continent.  Canadians  should  view 
diversity  as  a  source  of  strength.  This  nation 
is  much  more  than  simply  French-  and 
English-speaking  Canada. 

I  believe  the  future  we  hope  to  share  to- 
gether must  include  all  Canadians  and  pro- 
vide equality  of  opportunity  for  all.  Sover- 
eignty-association has  been  rejected  over- 
whelmingly by  this  government,  by  members 
of  all  three  political  stripes  and  by  every 
province  outside  Quebec.  The  words  of  our 
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Premier  in  a  speech  two  weeks  ago  bear  re- 
peating: "Sovereignty-association  is  simply 
the  polite  term  for  the  breakup  of  Confedera- 
tion and  has  no  associates  in  Canada." 

The  peotple  of  Ontario  wish  to  see  the 
country  remain  unitefd,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
a  great  deal  of  change  is  necessary  before 
Quebec,  Ontario,  Alberta  and  the  rest  of 
Canada  feel  satisfied.  I  strongly  believe  that 
simply  altering  a  legal  document  or  govern- 
mental procedures  is  only  the  first  step  to 
unifying  this  country  once  again.  The  key  to 
future  harmony  within  Canada,  I  feel,  is 
through  the  knowledge  and  flexibility  of 
Canadians  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  not  in 
just  one  small  corner  or  region  of  it,  as  is  so 
often  the  case. 

Canadians  have  a  great  deal  to  offer  each 
other.  It  is  up  to  each  individual  to  explore 
and  benefit  from  this  country's  social  and 
'cultural  diversity.  A  yes  vote  will  only  create 
the  closing  of  minds  and  a  hardening  of 
attitudes  in  Canada  which  will  result  in  a 
setback  for  the  unifying  forces  of  this 
country. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  need  to  repeat  to 
the  people  of  Quebec  that  Ontarians  will  not 
calmly  accept  the  fraermentation  of  their 
country  and  then  willingly  sit  dbwn  and  work 
out  economic  arrangements  with  the  govern- 
ment which  caused  the  split.  We,  as  On- 
tarians, are  fully  prepared  to  discuss  the 
broadening  and  increased  sensitivity  of  our 
constitution  to  allow  for  personal  culture, 
economic  and  political  development.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  Canadians  and 
among  Canadians. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honour  for  me  to  take  part  in  this  evening's 
debate.  As  a  Canadian,  not  a  hyphenated 
Canadian,  but  of  Polish-Ukrainian  parents,  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  learned 
to  speak  or  to  understand  at  least  seven 
different  languages.  Even  though  my  gram- 
mar may  be  atrocious,  my  ability  to  com- 
municate is  there.  I  know  the  importance  of 
communication. 

My  dad  left  his  native  Poland  as  a  teen- 
ager just  about  the  turn  of  the  century.  My 
mother  left  that  part  of  Europe  now  known 
as  the  Ukraine  as  a  frightened  young  girl  in 
her  teens.  Each  could  have  selected  other 
countries  in  this  wide  world  but  preferred 
this  land,  this  Canada,  as  a  land  with  a 
future.  Each  chose  Montreal  as  the  place  to 
start  a  new  life.  The  two  met  in  Canada, 
got  married  and  started  to  raise  a  family. 

iMy  dad  worked  for  seven  and  a  half  cents 
an  hour  unloading  150-pound  bags  of  sugar 
from  the  freighters  docked  in  Montreal.  Yes, 


seven  and  a  half  cents  an  hour,  with  a  mini- 
mum work  day  of  10  hours  75  cents  for  a 
10  hour  day's  work.  Most  often  he  could 
work  as  long  as  he  wished  or  was  physically 
able  to.  My  mother  did  housework. 

It  wasn't  too  long  before  there  were  two 
new  Canadians  as  a  result  of  that  union.  My 
parents  were  very  pleased  with  their  adopted 
land.  Both  had  to  learn  a  new  language  of 
communication.  It  wasn't  easy,  but  they  did 
learn. 

Along  came  Henry  Ford  and  the  advent 
of  the  automobile.  Detroit  seemed  to  be  the 
new  Valhalla:  so  it  was  off  to  Detroit,  a  new 
land,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  a 
new  language  to  learn.  This  did  not  deter 
this  young  family. 

After  a  short  stay  in  Detroit,  where  my 
second  brother  was  bom,  the  family  moved 
back  to  Canada  and  settled  for  good  in 
Windsor,  Ontario.  This  last  move  meant  new 
customs,  new  ideas  and  new  values.  They 
adapted  themselves  in  short  order  and  it 
wasn't  too  long  before  the  family  had  grown 
to  seven,  four  boys  and  one  girl.  Windsor, 
Ontario,  Canada,  was  to  be  their  final  move. 

Mv  dad  became  a  small  businessman  as 
the  family  gre^v.  I  was  fortunately  able  to 
graduate  from  Assumption  College,  a  portion 
of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario,  and 
then  attend  the  College  of  Education,  spe- 
cializing in  physical  education.  I  was  forKi- 
nate  that,  because  of  my  si/e  during  my  hi<^h 
school  days,  the  only  athletic  activity  in 
which  size  did  not  matter  was  gvmni  sties. 
I  was  attracted  to  it.  During  most  of  mv 
teadhine  career  I  coached  gvmnastics.  In  mv 
estimation  I  was  succe^ssful  in  this  field.  I 
was  the  gymnastic  chairman  of  Cana'^'>  wi^h 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  Canada  and 
can  take  some  small  measure  of  pride  in 
having  pioneered  in  the  sport  of  gymnastics. 
In  my  estimation  the  most  glamorous  of  all 
the  physical  activities. 
9:50  p.m. 

My  involvement  in  athletic  activities,  plus 
the  determination  of  the  athletes,  both  male 
and  female,  with  whom  I  was  associated,  led 
to  a  most  rewarding  and  successful  career 
for  both  the  athletes  and  myself.  These 
athletes  have  won  Pan  American,  US  nation'al 
and  innumerable  Canadian  championships.  I 
have  taken  them  personally  as  Canada's 
coach  to  the  1956  Olympic  Games  in  Mel- 
bourne, Austraha,  the  1958  World  Games  in 
Moscow,  to  the  1959  Pan  American  Games 
in  Chicago,  where  Canada  was  the  silver 
medallist  team  in  both  men's  and  women's 
competitions. 
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I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  mention  that 
for  the  first  time  in  Canada's  AAU  history, 
a  gymnast  was  selected  as  the  most  outstand- 
ing amateur  athlete  of  the  year.  In  1954, 
Edward  Gagnier  of  Windsor  was  so  selected. 
In  the  years  1954,  1955  and  1956  Miss 
Ernestine  Russell,  now  Weaver,  was  the 
Velma  Springstead  trophy  recipient  as  Cana- 
da's most  outstanding  amateur  athlete.  This 
young  lady  has  been  selected  as  the  women's 
gymnastic  coach  for  the  1980  US  Olympic 
Games  team,  but  we  are  all  aware  that  the 
US  teams  will  not  be  competing  in  the 
Olympic  Games  this  year.  I  make  these  com- 
ments, not  from  a  sense  of  self-adulation,  but 
simply  to  show  the  opportunities  in  our  Cana- 
da for  those  who  are  willing  to  work  hard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Montreal  was  selected 
as  the  1976  Olympic  Games,  you  have  no 
idea  how  thrilled  I  was.  I  was  excited  be- 
cause not  only  could  Canada  show  the  world 
that  it  has  grown  up,  but  also  the  world 
could  see  two  cultures  living  side  by  side 
in  peace  and  harmony.  As  a  former  Olympic 
coach,  I  was  prepared  well  in  advance  so 
that  aU  members  of  my  family  and  their 
spouses  were  able  to  take  in  this  chance  of  a 
lifetime  in  seeing  Olympic  competition. 

My  associations  with  the  good  people  of 
Quebec  are  many.  My  parents  came  from 
Europe  to  Montreal.  My  brother  and  sister 
were  bom  in  Quebec.  My  athletes  have  com- 
peted against  Quebec  athletes.  I  have 
coached  Quebec  athletes  in  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Games.  My  whole  family  has  sampled 
the  hospitality  and  friendship  of  the  Que- 
beckers  on  other  occasions  besides  the  Olym- 
pic Games. 

Maybe  that  is  why  my  appeal  to  those  now 
in  Quebec  is  so  passionate,  so  strong  and  so 
necessary.  I  have  worked  with  them.  I  have 
trained  with  them.  I  shared  the  joy  of  com- 
petition, felt  the  sorrow  of  losing  with  them. 
But  sharing  these  experiences  together  has 
given  me  a  deep  sense  of  emotionalism  which 
transcends  any  possible  diflFerences  I  could 
have  felt  with  them. 

In  addressing  this  debate  today  I  am  re- 
minded of  another  equally  historic  session 
in  this  Legislature  which  took  place  13  years 
ago,  and  that  was  our  Confederation  of  To- 
morrow debate.  I  was  proud  to  have  taken 
part  in  that  exchange  on  behalf  of  my  prov- 
ince and  my  country.  It  is  an  honour  to  be 
here  once  again  to  contribute  to  another 
event  so  significant  to  our  nation's  wellbeing. 

Back  on  May  23,  1967,  in  my  comments 
to  the  Confederation  of  Tomorrow  confer- 
ence, I  spoke  as  one  of  the  few  members  in 
this  honourable  House  not  of  either  French 
or  British  ancestry.  Today  I  cannot  make  that 


statement.  All  of  us  know  of  the  dramatic 
changes  in  ethnic  representation  of  this 
chaanber  over  these  few  years. 

I  also  spoke  of  the  combined  efforts  of  so 
many  people  and  so  many  different  groups 
in  the  economic,  social  and  political  cli- 
mate of  Canada.  In  fact,  no  one  group  of 
people  can  lay  claim  to  the  thought  that  they 
alone  were  responsible  for  the  greatness  of 
our  country.  According  to  the  1971  census, 
we  find  that  along  with  the  French  and 
English  it  has  been  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Irish,  the  Scottish,  the  Austrians,  the 
Belgians,  the  Czechs,  the  Slovaks,  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Danish,  the  Finnish,  the  Greeks, 
the  Hunearians,  the  Icelanders,  the  Nether- 
landers,  the  Italians,  the  Jewish,  the  Lithua- 
nians, the  Russians,  the  Polish,  the  Roman- 
ians, the  Norwegians,  the  Swedish,  the  Ukrai- 
nians, the  Yugoslavs,  the  Chinese,  the  Jana- 
nese,  the  Caribbean  people,  the  native  In- 
dians and  the  Eskimos  who  have  made  this 
country  great. 

These  peoples,  with  many  more  whose 
origins  I  have  not  mentioned,  have  come 
together  to  work,  to  build  and  to  live  in 
peace  in  this  country. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  mention  some 
of  the  unique  contributions  of  these  various 
groups  to  our  nation.  Can  we  forget  Aus- 
tria's contribution  to  Canada  of  Dr.  Hans 
Selye;  Dr.  Douglas  Jung,  the  first  Canadian 
of  Chinese  origin  to  become  an  MP  in  1957; 
and  Stephen  B.  Roman,  of  Slovak  origin, 
one  of  the  most  successful  businessmen. 

Can  we  forget  the  first  Dane  to  set  foot 
on  Canadian  soil  was  Captain  Jens  Munck, 
who  landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Hudson 
Bay  (now  Churchill,  Manitoba)  in  1619, 
while  trying  to  find  the  northwest  passage 
to  China;  Cornelius  Krieghoff,  one  of  Can- 
ad'a's  first  important  painters,  who  depicted 
life  among  the  Indians  and  Quebec  farm- 
ers; and  the  contributions  to  our  educational 
system  of  the  Dutch  Egerton  Ryerson?  We 
can  thank  the  Finnish  in  1829  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Welland  Canal.  Back  in 
1715,  312  Germans  founded  a  settlement 
in  Nova  Scotia  now  known  as  Lunenberg. 
At  the  time,  Halifax,  the  first  major  British 
settlement,  was   only  one  year  old. 

Few  of  these  people  ever  thought  of  their 
accomplishments  as  being  a  German  contri- 
bution, a  Dutch  contribution  or  a  French 
contribution.  They  regarded  themselves  as 
Canadians,  playing  their  part  in  the  life  of 
their  nation.  That's  what  has  made  this  the 
most  powerful  nation  of  the  world  in  terms 
of  tolerance,  understanding  and  cultural 
sensitivity. 
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We  have  every  reason  to  believe  tlaat  the 
thousands,  maybe  millions,  of  people,  who 
have  come  to  our  country  in  recent  years, 
will  follow  in  earnest  the  examples  of  those 
who  preceded  them. 

Our  nation  is  growing  stronger  every  day, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the 
opportunity  is  here  to  be  a  first-class  citizen 
of   Canada,   whatever  your  place   of   origin. 

About  one  third  of  our  total  population  is 
composed  of  people  whose  origins,  in  an 
ethnic  sense,  are  neither  French  nor  EngUsh. 
This  has  fostered  the  development  of  multi- 
culturaHsm  as  an  oflBcial  policy  of  our  federal 
government.  It  is  based  upon  the  idea  that, 
nationally,  we  have  two  official  languages 
but  no  official  culture.  It  recognizes  the  di- 
versity of  cultures,  traditions,  and  back- 
grounds of  those  people  who  have  come  to 
Canada  from  every  part  of  the  world.  There- 
fore, it  is  a  way  of  enriching  the  lives  of  all 
Canadians  by  m^ing  them  aware  of,  and 
giving  them  access  to,  the  contributions  and 
cultural  heritage  of  Canadians  of  origins 
other  than  their  own. 

More  important,  our  multicultural  policy 
is  a  pledge  that  Canada  does  not  belong 
today,  nor  will  it  in  the  future,  to  people 
of  one  or  two  groups.  Rather,  it  is  a  con- 
firmation that  every  person  is  important  to 
Canada  as  a  human  being  in  terms  of  pres- 
ent contribution,  future  potential  and  self- 
respect. 

Our  multiculturalism  also  serves  as  a 
mark  of  our  identity,  of  distinctiveness  for 
Canada  in  the  world  community,  setting  us 
apart  from  the  United  States  with  its  melting- 
pot  approach.  While  we  share  with  our  closest 
neighbour  our  economic  and  social  organiza- 
tions and  a  major  language,  we  advance  the 
concept  of  pluralistic  culture.  Here  our 
similarity  with  the  United  States  ends. 

We  are  a  free  society— free  and  individual 
in  culture  in  collective  terms.  Freedom,  in 
the  multicultural  context,  means  that  when 
we,  or  our  predecessors,  emigrated  to  Canada, 
we  were  allowed  to  retain  our  cultural  back- 
ground, oxir  values,  our  traditions,  our  heri- 
tage. We  didn't  have  to  leave  them  at  the 
border,  because  multicultinralism  and  the 
nature  of  our  society  rest  in  the  freedom 
of  oin:  people.  By  having  the  right  to  retain 
our  own  background's,  our  own  cultures  and 
our  own  values,  we  have  the  right  to  be 
ourselves.  That  is  the  element  that  gives 
Canadians  so  much  pride. 
10  p.m. 

We  who  want  to  preserve  forever  our  own 
backgrounds  and  traditions  surely  can  under- 
stand the  deep  desire  of  Canadians  of  French 


background  who  might  feel  threatened  with 
the  possible  loss  of  their  language,  their  cul- 
ture and  their  traditions.  If  we  understand 
that,  as  I'm  sure  we  do,  let's  share  that  under- 
standing. In  doing  so,  we  will  realize  that  this 
is  the  problem  we  are  faced  with,  this  is 
really  what  it  is  all  about;  Canadians  learn- 
ing to  understand  Canadians  of  whatever 
background. 

Legislation  will  not  create  good  relation- 
ships between  groups  of  people,  but  as  fellow 
citizens  we  can  create  conditions  of  under- 
standing, of  mutual  respect  and  perhaps  of 
love.  The  Prime  Minister  once  said  that  he 
never  found  so  much  understanding  of  the 
Quebec  problem  as  amongst  new  Canadians. 
They  understand  why  a  quarter  of  oiu:  popu- 
lation wants  to  preserve  its  language  and 
culture.  Minority  groups  use  their  knowledge 
of  suflFering  and  deprivation  in  some  instances 
to  come  together  in  building  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent society,  where  that  hard  knowledge 
gained  makes  life  better  in  the  future,  a 
future  that  is  beyond  language  and  above 
politics.  That  future  is  now  upon  us. 

The  real  challenge  to  all  Canadians  is 
surely  to  decide  how  open  and  generous  will 
be  our  relationships,  how  willing  are  we  to 
make  accommodations  to  one  another.  While 
I  strongly  support  the  right  of  every  ethnic 
group  to  retain  the  facets  of  its  unique  iden- 
tity that  it  regards  as  important,  I  also  feel 
there  is  an  equal  obligation  for  each  such 
group  to  understand  the  culture  and  contri- 
bution of  other  groups  which  make  up  our 
diverse  population.  I  strongly  believe  that  all 
our  ethnic  groups  do  possess  this  respect. 

Canada,  as  a  country  of  minorities,  has  the 
advantage  of  being  a  nation  of  tolerance, 
understanding  and  cultural  sensitivity.  I  have 
already  mentioned  these  attributes,  but  they 
are  important.  They  are  not  easy  to  come  by 
in  an  intolerant  world,  a  world  of  majority- 
dominated  countries.  Yet  these  valuable  char- 
acteristics have  largely  been  responsible  for 
making  Canada  the  most  respected  nation  in 
the  world. 

We  are  not  just  one  breed  or  one  familv. 
Rather,  we  have  drawn  our  wealth,  intelli- 
gence, culture  and  knowledge  from  all  over 
the  world.  Our  strength  from  our  diversity 
does  not  go  unnoticed.  What  it  means  for  us 
at  home  is  that  we  are  capable  of  more 
human  progress  and  understanding  than  most 
constitutional  reformers  would  ever  have 
thought  possible.  The  strength  is  here  for 
constitutional  reform  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  present  reality.  The  strength  is  here  for 
a  vision  of  Canada  that  will  relate  to  all 
Canadians.  Our  strength,  in  this  multicultural 
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respect,  has  been  made  possible  by  our  two 
official  languages.  Having  two  official  lan- 
guages provided  a  basis  for  the  concept  of 
multiculturalism,  because  it  established  a  tra- 
dition of  the  acceptance  of  diversity,  without 
which  Canada's  policy  would  be  one  of  a 
melting  pot  rather  than  a  multicultural  one. 

If  Canada  were  ever  to  be  divided  into  two 
countries— one  English-speaking,  the  other 
French-speaking— multiculturalism  probably 
would  not  survive.  In  this  respect,  I  look 
upon  multiculturalism  itself  as  a  force  for 
national  unity.  It  helps  to  confirm  that  we  all 
belong  and  can  feel  at  home  in  Canada,  as 
our  country,  whatever  our  origin. 

It  is  through  not  accepting  but  welcoming 
our  diversity  that  we  will  ensure  our  unity. 
That  is  because  in  the  end  our  greatest  asset 
in  this  country  is  that  all  of  us,  regardless  of 
our  origin,  are  admirably,  energetically  and 
uncompromisingly  Canadians.  Since  time  im- 
memorial, this  great  country  of  ours  has  been 
renowned  the  world  o\'er  for  its  unique 
natural  resources,  the  grandeur  of  its  moun- 
tains and  timberlands,  the  beauty  of  its  shin- 
ing waters,  the  richness  of  its  rolling  prairies 
and  its  mineral  wealth. 

It  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  we 
have  taken  our  place  among  the  great  nations 
of  the  world.  Today  we  are  indeed  a  part  of 
the  much-discussed  global  village,  not  only 
because  we  are  playing  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  on  the  international  stage,  but  also 
because,  with  expanded  immigration,  the 
world  in  effect  has  come  to  us. 

Essentially,  a  country  is  its  people.  At  one 
time,  our  Canadian  population  was  for  the 
most  part,  Anglo-Saxon  and  French-Cana- 
dian. This  is  no  longer  the  case.  By  our  very 
way  of  life  we  bring  to  the  world  at  large 
a  hopeful  message,  a  message  of  tolerance, 
understanding  and  the  joy  of  diversity.  This 
message  today  is  more  important  than  ever 
before,  not  only  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  also  for  ourselves  here  in  Canada. 

For  generations  Canadians  have  had  a 
dream— a  dream  of  one  nation  from  sea  to 
sea.  Events  of  the  past  have  brought  home 
to  us  the  fact  that  this  dream  might  well 
be  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  Ultimately, 
I  believe  we  shall  emerge  from  the  present 
crisis  more  unified  than  ever.  Given  good- 
will, patience,  and  understanding  on  all  sides 
this  is  the  only  possible  outcome. 

As  a  people,  we  are  singularly  blessed. 
Our  country  has  natural  beauty  beyond  com- 
pare. Our  resources,  though  not  limitless,  are 
enormous.  Our  cities  are  among  the  finest 
urban  centres  in  the  world.  Our  small  towns 
and  villages   preserve   the  traditional  values 


which  we  aU  hold  dear.  We  Uve  in  a  truly 
democratic  society.  The  opportunities  in  this 
country  are  almost  boundless  for  anyone  who 
is  prepared  to  work  hard  and  give  of  his  best. 

While  many  Canadians  may  experience 
hardship,  we  have  never  known  oppression. 
Most  of  us  have  time  for  relaxation  as  well 
as  for  creative  work,  for  conversation  and 
study,  for  love  and  friendship.  We  are  free  to 
enjoy  the  arts  and  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Whatever  our  walk  of  life,  whatever  our 
national  background,  there  is  opportunity  to 
find  soHtude  and  communion,  for  dreams  as 
well  as  doubts,  for  poetry  and  philosophy, 
for  song  and  dance,  and  for  worship.  We 
have  time  to  live,  time  to  count  our  bless- 
ings, and  enough  time  to  dwell  upon  eternity. 
Altiiough  our  problems  cannot  be  ignored', 
we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  As  to  the 
rest,  surely  it  is  up  to  you  and  me. 

While  we  may  well  have  difficult  times 
ahead  of  us,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
meet  this  challenge  as  we  have  met  others: 
with  courage,  with  determination,  with  in- 
tegrity and  with  compassion.  I  appeal  to  my 
Quebec  friends.  Come,  join  with  me  to 
fulfil  that  dream.  The  dream  of  one  Canada 
from  sea  to  sea  will,  I  know,  survive  and 
flourish.  I  am  confident  that  each  of  us  will  do 
our  share  and  fulfil  our  responsibilities  to  see 
that  we  achieve  that  end,  that  the  true  north, 
strong  and  free— Canada— continues  to  be 
united,  strong  and  free.  Long  live  Canada. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
speak  tonight  on  the  role  of  municipalities  in 
the  new  constitution  of  Canada.  I  fear  it  is 
a  subject  that  is  being  overlooked  in  the 
debate  nationally,  and  yet  it  will  have  a  major 
impact  on  Canadians,  90  per  cent  of  whom 
will  be  living  in  major  urban  areas  within 
the  next  30  years.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
the  member  for  Waterloo  North  (Mr.  Epp) 
discussed  this  issue  earlier. 

First,  I  would  like  to  speak  directly  about 
the  debate  itself,  the  wording  of  the  resolution 
and  the  importance  of  Quebec  to  me,  in 
personal  terms,  and  to  the  development  of  our 
own  cultural  identity  as  Ontarians.. 

Monsieur  le  President,  je  tiens  d'abord  a 
vous  remercier  de  cette  occasion  que  j*ai,  de 
participer  a  ce  d^bat  historique  et  d'exprimer 
mes  idees  en  frangais.  Je  tiens  h.  souligner 
I'importance  de  la  presence  de  la  television 
et  k  preciser  que  cet  evenement  multiculturel 
fait  un  precedent  de  marque  dans  la  realite 
traditionnellement  anglophone  de  I'Ontario. 

II  reflete  aussi  le  besoin  indiscutable  de 
changement  constitutionnel  pour  I'Ontario,  qui 
ne  pent  plus  se  contenter  du  statu  quo.  Nous 
avons  trop  tarde  pour  organiser  ce  debat.  II 
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aurait  du  avoir  lieu  au  plus  tard  Tannee 
derniere.  Nous  sommes  maintenant  dans  le 
contexte  du  referendum,  ce  qui  affaiblit  et 
limite  notre  debat  en  I'eloignant  de  nos 
problemes  ontariens. 

Ce  debat  n'a  lieu  qu'a  cause  du  referendum 
du  Quebec.  On  voit  la  parallele  avec  la 
resolution  du  probleme  de  Penetang  et  le 
voyage  au  Quebec  de  M.  Davis,  premier 
minis  tre. 

S'il  y  a  des  deputes  qui  pensent  que  notre 
debat  peut  influer  sur  Tissue  du  referendum 
au  Quebec,  ils  se  trompent.  Ce  referendlim 
est  I'aboutissement  d'une  crise  de  conscience 
culturelle  et  d'une  pensee  politique  en  pleine 
evolution.  Nous  autres  Ontariens,  nous  som- 
mes encore  des  novices  dans  cette  discussion 
sur  notre  avenir  dans  la  federation  cana- 
dienne.  Nous  faisons  un  pas  en  avant  avec  ce 
debat,  mais  nous  n'avons  rien  a  dire  aux 
Quebecois.  Sauf  que  nous  pouvons  et  nous 
voulons  changer. 
10:10  p.m. 

Pour  cette  raison,  j'approuve  totalement  la 
premiere  partie  de  notre  resolution  qui  dit 
que  "nous  nous  engageons,  en  priorite  de 
premiere  instance,  a  appuyer  la  n^gociation 
complete  d'une  nouvelle  constitution  pouvant 
satisfaire  les  diverses  aspirations  de  tous  les 
Canadiens  et  pour  remplacer  le  statu  quo 
qui  est  clairement  inacceptable".  Tout  en 
acceptant  la  resolution  entiere,  je  d'eplore 
I'existence  d'une  phrase  negative  a  propos 
de  la  souverainete-association.  L'inclusion  de 
la  phrase  "nous  affirmons  notre  opposition  a 
la  negociation  de  la  souverainete-association" 
n'est  pas  necessaire,  tout  a  fait  superflue  et 
suiette  a  de  fausses  interpretations  dans  un 
sens  negatif,  comme  si  I'Ontario  refusait 
d'entamer  des  pourparlers. 

Or,  je  veux  que  I'Ontario  reste  sur  un  ter- 
rain d'entente,  la  negociation  avec  tous  les 
members  assis  autour  de  cette  table,  meme 
s'il  n'est  pas  d'accord  avec  les  aspirations  de 
certains,  pour  negocier  notre  position  sur 
I'avenir  du  Canada. 

Je  veux  seulement  que  nous  soulevions  aussi 
le  meme  genre  de  revision  sur  la  part  de 
I'Ontario  dans  la  Confederation  que  le  Quebec 
a  entreprise  durant  ces  vingt  dernieres  annees. 
Mais  nous  avons  et6  les  "fat  cats"  de  la  Con- 
federation trop  longtemps,  et  nous  ne  voulons 
pas  nous  poser  des  questions  sur  la  maniere 
dont  nous  avons  draine  nos  resources  cultu- 
relles  et  economiques. 

Maintenant  que  le  mouvement  de  forces 
economiques  de  I'ouest  a  commence,  et  que 
I'aspect  deficitaire  des  succursales  etrangeres 
est  expose  a  la  vue  de  tous,  alors  maintenant 
nous  sommes  desireux  de  nous   eloigner  du 


statu  quo.  Cependant,  nous  maintenons  tou- 
jours  notre  arrogance  et  montrons  notre 
mauvaise  volonte  en  incluant  cette  reference 
gratuite  a  la  position  potentielle  de  notre 
province. 

Ici,  je  voudrais  dire  quelques  mots  sur  le 
Quebec  et  de  mon  experience  personnelle. 
Pour  moi,  I'importance  du  Quebec  est 
piimordiale  dans  notre  mosaique  c?na- 
dienne,  si  cosmopolite.  II  represente  la 
force  de  tous  les  Canadiens-Frangais  en 
dehors  du  Quebec,  et  nos  oblige  a  nous 
pencher  sur  les  problemes  et  les  droits  des 
minorites  en  Ontario  et  au  Canada.  Nous 
prenons  enfin  conscience  que  nous  avons 
besoin  d''eux,  et  que  la  loi  est  donnant  donnant 
dans  le  contexte  economique  actuel  de  notre 
federation.  Nous  devons  nous  defaire  de  la 
nature  imperialiste  de  notre  culture  anglaise, 
perpetuee  par  I'Ontario  malgre  son  evolution, 
et  que  nous  r^pandons  sans  plus  nous  en 
rendre  compte. 

Le  Quebec  est  une  partie  integrante  de 
mon  pays  et  de  mon  etre  au  point  de  vue 
spirituel,  en  tant  que  Canadien  d'abord  et 
qu'Ontarien  en  particuler.  Monsieiu'  le 
President,  je  suis  ne  a  Pembroke,  au  bord  de 
la  riviere  Ottawa  qui  separe  le  Quebec  de 
I'Ontario.  Des  mon  plus  jeune  age,  j'ai  appris 
a  comprendre  jusqu'ou  allait  est  la  cette 
separation.  Mes  premiers  amis  etaient  frangais 
et  nous  jouions  heureux  ensemble.  Mais  d^s 
I'age  de  I'^cole,  j'ai  dii  apprendre  le  vocabu- 
laire  pejoratif,  qualifiant  les  catholiques  et 
les  Canadiens-Frangais,  les  distinctions 
sociales,  et  k  s^parer  mon  loyalisme. 

Nous  partagons  une  meme  riviere  dans  une 
region  magnifique  mais  nos  differences  cultu- 
relles  Etaient  amplifi^es  et  caricatur^es  par  la 
bigoterie.  R^trospectivement,  je  comprends 
plus  compl^tement  les  in^galit^s  et  la  repres- 
sion psychologique  de  mes  amis  qui  ne  se 
permettent  pas  les  meme  projets  d'ambition 
que  je  cultivais  en  tant  que  membre  de  la 
communaute  anglophone. 

Dans  les  annees  soixante,  ^tudiant  ITiistoire 
canadienne  a  Tuniversite,  j'ai  pris  conscience 
de  la  base  historique  de  la  domination  anglo- 
phone et  du  contexte  6conomique  et  politique 
du  Quebec.  J'ai  participe  a  des  d'ebats  intel- 
lectuels  sur  I'epanouissement  du  Quebec 
pendant  la  revolution  tranquille.  Et  je  suis 
alle  vivre  a  Quebec.  J'ai  particip6  a  la  marche 
sur  McGill,  avec  I'appui  des  Quebecois  dans 
la  rue  remplissant  ma  tete  et  Taura  d'une 
volonte  politique  croissante  tout  autour  de 
moi.  Dans  les  boites  h  chanson,  dans  les 
bistros  h.  minuit,  et  dans  les  graffiti  sur  les 
muTs  des  bastions  commerciaux  de  domination 
anglaise. 
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C'est  au  Quebec,  Monsieur  le  President, 
que  mes  croyances  sociales-democrates  se 
sont  enfin  confirmees  et  que  ma  maturity 
politique  a  commence. 

Monsieur  le  President,  je  veux  croire  qu'il 
n  est  pas  trop  tard  pour  montrer  notre  bonne 
volont6  politique  de  miirir  en  tant  que  nation 
pouvant  accommodter  le  Quebec  et  qu'il 
represente  au  sein  de  notre  federation.  II  faut 
essayer  de  faire  preuve  d'une  ouverture 
d'esprit  et  d  un  dynamisme  que  nous  n'avons 
pas  encore  accompli,  et  franchement  nous 
manquons  de  temps. 

Others  of  my  colleagues  will  speak  to  the 
kinds  of  decisions  on  human  rights,  economic 
nationalism,  education  and  social  services 
which  must  be  addressed  by  this  province  in 
a  constitutional  framework  if  we  are  to  have 
any  hope  of  securing  a  renewed  federalism 
that  is  acceptable  to  Quebec  and  other 
provinces. 

I  would  like  to  raise  a  subject  which  no 
doubt  frightens  half  to  death  all  the  prov- 
incial Premiers  and  most  of  the  provincial 
rightists  assembled  here  toni^t.  I  want  to 
talk  about  the  possibilty  of  entrenching  within 
the  constitution  certain  rights  for  the  major 
urban  municipalities.  I  am  suggesting,  as  a 
minimum,  that  the  mayors  of  Ontario's  major 
cities  be  involved  at  some  point  in  our  select 
committee's  agenda  and/or  that  six  or  seven 
mayors  of  the  major  urban  areas  of  Canada 
be  given  a  major  and  distinct  role  in  any 
further  federal-provincial  meetings  on  the 
constitution. 

In  1871,  there  was  only  one  city  in 
Ontario  with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more. 
Its  population  represented  3.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  of  Ontario.  In  1971,  there 
were  26  such  cities  and  they  represented  58 
per  cent  of  the  province's  poimlation.  In  the 
British  North  America  Act,  under  section  92, 
the  provinces  were  given  financial  and  struc- 
tural control  over  municipalities.  It  can  be 
argued  that  made  sense,  given  the  agricultural 
base  of  the  economy  and  the  slow-growing 
manufacturing  sector  at  that  time.  But  since 
that  time  municipalities  have  continued  to  be 
the  administrative  wings  of  the  provincial 
governments,  delivering  provincial  services 
efficiently  at  local  levels.  They  are  constrain- 
ing bodies  and  intermediaries  with  no  political 
clout,  operating  under  the  philosophy  that 
father  knows  best,  and  daddy  is  the  provincial 
cabinet  in  their  various  provinces. 

Even  the  creation  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
in  1954  was  only  an  imposition  on  the  inrban 
setting  of  the  county  system  established  under 
the  Baldwin  act  of  1849.  We  have  recently 
learned  from  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 


Affairs  that  he  wishes  to  keep  it  that  way  and 
will  not  provide  electoral  reform  to  open  the 
way  for  accountable  democratic  government 
at  the  municipal  level,  even  for  a  municipal 
government  that  has  a  population  larger  than 
seven  provinces  in  the  country.  I  would  argue 
that  it  may  be  time  to  establish  a  legislative 
party  and  cabinet  role  for  our  major  cities, 
but  I  don't  want  to  go  on  with  too  much 
blasphemy  in  the  House. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  the  balkanization  of 
the  country  by  extending  major  rights  to  the 
4,500  municipalities  across  the  nation,  but 
one  should  consider  that  within  20  years, 
maybe  by  the  time  we  participate  and  rewrite 
our  constitution,  73  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
lation will  reside  in  our  12  major  urban  areas. 
Of  those  urban  centres,  five  of  them  exist  in 
Ontario.  Not  only  that,  but  30  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  people  will  live  in  Montreal  and 
Toronto.  Is  it  not  fair  to  suggest  we  might 
take  another  look  at  providing  for  that  reality 
in  a  revised  constitution? 

10:20  p.m. 

Lionel  Feldman  has  written  that  in  some 
ways  the  cities  today  are  in  the  same  position 
vis-a-vis  the  provinces  as  the  provinces  were 
vis-a-vis  the  federal  government  after  the 
Second  World  War.  They  are  just  stretching 
their  wings.  The  only  difference  is  they  have 
no  constitutional  guarantees.  However,  one 
can  argue  that  the  democratic  iwlitical  base 
of  the  provinces  was  what  won  us  our  exten- 
sive powers,  and  not  constitutional  rulings. 

One  can  look  at  the  city  of  Toronto's  hous- 
ing thrusts  and  the  recent  energy  initiatives 
it  took  as  examples  of  the  city  finally  achiev- 
incr  Dolicy  consensus  and  flexing  its  demo- 
cratic muscle.  However,  the  regional  govern- 
ment structure  is  acting  as  a  wet  blanket  of 
provincial  control  to  curtail  such  develoi> 
ments,  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  case  we  can 
probablv  rest  safelv  in  our  provincial  beds. 

In  1969.  the  Federation  of  Mayors  and 
Municioalities  l>egan  the  tri-level  conferences, 
which  in  1972  caused  Des  Newman,  then  the 
mayor  of  Whitby,  to  say  to  Le  Droit:  ".  .  .  II 
a  laisse  entendre  oue  des  amendements  a  la 
constitution  canadienne  seraient  peut-etre 
souhaitables,  afin  de  tenir  compte  du  nouveau 
role  des  municipalites". 

I  didn't  give  that  to  the  translation  peoT^le 
in  advance,  but  it  is  just  stating  that  he  felt 
at  that  time  people  were  coming  to  believe 
that  amendments  to  the  constitution  might  be 
possible  gfiving  entrenching  rights  for  the 
municipalities. 

However,  by  1976,  the  process  of  tri-level 
consultation  was  abandoned  by  senior  levels 
of  government  in  fear  of  the  ramifications  of 
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things  like  the  Edmonton  commitment  on 
financing.  The  Ministry  of  State  for  Urban 
AflFairs  threatened  the  federal  power  structure 
and  the  provinces  enough  that  it  was 
abandoned. 

I  personally  believe  direct  interaction  be- 
tween the  cities  and  the  federal  government 
is  not  a  bad  thing,  and  we  shouldn't  quake  in 
our  boots  about  it.  Lionel  Feldman  said:  "At 
present,  it  can  be  said  that  Canada's  urban 
governments  are  not  quite  mature  enough  in 
an  institutional  sense  to  take  part  eflFectively 
in  the  intergovernmental  process.  They  still 
emphasize  the  delivery  of  services  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  political  approach.  They  are  still 
seen  as  only  a  training  ground  for  people 
with  ambitions  for  higher  office,  and  they  lack 
a  rational  policy-making  process." 

It  is  the  provincial  governments  which  have 
kept  the  municipal  electoral  system  from 
evolving  into  a  meaningful  accountable  gov- 
ernment from  a  fragmented  administrative 
wing.  Both  John  Stuart  Mill  and  de  Tocque- 
ville  wrote  about  the  importance  of  main- 
taining democracy  through  the  base  of  local 
government.  If  that  is  the  case,  our  democ- 
racy is  in  trouble  because  the  turnout  at 
municipal  elections  ranges  between  25  and 
50  per  cent.  With  meaningful  power,  with 
consistent  policy  review  and  accountability, 
they  would  became  more  involving. 

Some  futurists  would  agree  there  is  no 
need  for  the  provincial  tier,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  cities  are  developed,  but  I  am 
more  self-serving  than  to  accept  that  stance. 

It  is  ironic  that  it  was  ex-Premier  Robarts 
who  understood  the  need  for  large  metropoli- 
tan municipalities  to  control  their  destinies  in 
terms  of  land-use  planning,  energy  conserva- 
tion, urban  transit  and  city-oriented  social 
services,  when  he  said:  "Metro  Toronto  will 
be  much  better  equipped  to  face  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future  if  they  are  given  the 
same  kind  of  flexibility  and  discretion  in 
policy  making  and  implementation  as  the 
senior  levels  of  government."  He  wanted  to 
provide  general  powers  to  legislate  with  re- 
spect to  local  affairs,  and  he  wanted  to  take 
away  the  provincial  powers  over  the  special- 


purposes  bodies  which  perpetuate  the  system 
of  patronage  in  this  province  and  others. 

Now  is  the  time,  as  we  begin  to  enter  into 
the  process  of  constitutional  review  here,  for 
us  to  change  the  basically  hierarchical  nature 
of  our  intergovernmental  process,  which 
leaves  municipalities  with  de  facto  and  dte 
jure  subordinate  status,  and  to  involve  the 
mayors  of  our  major  cities  in  our  efforts. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
a  letter  recently  received  from  Mayor  Harris 
of  Scarborough,  who  indicates,  I  think,  the 
important  role  that  the  municipalities  can 
play  in  the  federal  debate. 

"Present  and  future  unity  debates  ulti- 
mately concerned  with  constitutional  changes 
within  the  Canadian  ix)litical,  economic  and 
social  framework  should  pay  special  attention 
to  the  universal  interest  and  mandate  of 
municipal  governments  in  all  parts  of  this 
country.  Our  strengths  as  municipal  repre- 
sentatives vis-a-vis  the  senior  levels  of  gov- 
ernment have  always  been  based  upon  com- 
monly held  and  expressed  interests  and  needs 
and,  generally,  recognition  of  the  municipal 
task."  This,  I  think,  is  the  important  line  for 
us:  "Certainly  I  can  state  witfiout  hesitation 
that,  failing  all  other  avenues  of  national 
accord,  local  politicians  from  across  Canada 
will  always  find  a  shared  purpose." 

I  encourage  the  members  of  this  House  to 
op>en  themselves  to  the  involvement  of  the 
municipal  tier  in  our  constitutional  discus- 
sions. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Turner,  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 

Mr.  Sneaker:  The  acting  government  House 
leader  has  a  brief  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gregory:  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I  have  been 
asked  to  announce  the  names  of  the  speakers 
for  tomorrow.  Thev  are  Mr.  Turner,  Mrs. 
Camobell,  Mr.  M.  N.  Davison,  Mr.  Grossman, 
Mr.  Conway,  Ms.  Gigantes,  Mr.  Norton,  Mr. 
Stong,  Mr.  Foulds,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Hall, 
Mr.  Wildman,  Mr.  Snow,  Mr.  Nixon,  Mr. 
Renwick,  Mr.  Villeneuve,  Mr.  Ruston,  Mr. 
Isaacs  and  Mr.  G.  Taylor. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:26  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

SECURITY  IN  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
a  point  of  personal  privilege  to  do  with  the 
privilege  of  a  member  to  invite  guests  into 
the  Legislature  to  participate  in  tours  of  the 
Legislature. 

Two  months  ago  I  agreed  to  work  with  a 
group  called  the  Family  Benefits  Work  Group 
to  establijfh  a  nmnber  of  events  in  this  week 
coming  up,  including  a  demonstration  on 
Thursday  and  the  singing  of  songs  outside 
the  Legislature  today  by  a  small  group  of 
mothers  and  children.  Another  part  of  what 
I  arranged  was  a  tour  of  the  Legislature  by 
a  part  of  that  group,  understanding  that  the 
younger  children  couldn't  participate  but 
older  people  might. 

Today  a  group  of  students  fixwn  an  al- 
ternative school  who  came  with  the  group 
entered  the  Legislature  as  my  guests,  along 
with  the  member  for  Bellwoods  (Mr. 
McClellan).  We  passed  the  security  guards 
and  the  barriers  that  were  set  up  outside  for 
this  small  group  of  10  mothers  and  children— 
below  the  age  of  four— and  explained  they 
could  come  in.  We  sat  down  and  had  our 
pictures  taken  with  them  on  the  steps,  and 
they  proceeded  to  take  the  tour,  under 
guidance  from  the  staflF  here. 

They  happened  to  be  wearing  T-shirts 
which  they  had  put  on  in  support  of  the 
action  of  the  group  that  was  outside  singing 
the  songs.  As  a  result,  I  was  pulled  out  of  a 
caucus  meeting  this  morning  by  the  security 
StaflF  and  asked  if  I  might  go  and  ask  these 
people  to  remove  these  T-shirts  or  to  leave 
the  building.  I  went  and  talked  to  the  group 
of  students,  feeling  quite  constrained  in  my 
position  as  a  member  and  feeling  this  was  a 
very  unfortunate  kind  of  thing  to  do  to  young 
people  who  were  coming  quite  innocently  to 
the  Legislature. 

I  found  them  sitting  on  the  floor  listening 
to  the  tour  guide,  being  very  peaceful,  creat- 
ing no  kind  of  disturbance  at  all,  and  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  them.  They  decided 
they  would  leave  this  Legislature  rather  than 
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'be  dictated  to  as  to  how  they  might  dress, 
given  that  some  of  them  were  wearing  T- 
shirts  with  no  other  apparel  underneath. 

I  feel  we  must  be  able  to  handle  our 
security  matters  much  more  democratically 
and  with  a  little  more  humanity  and!  luider- 
standing  and  not  put  members  like  myself 
in  the  embarrassing  position  of  watching 
seven  students  and  two  teachers  leave  this 
building  feeling  they  were  not  welcome  here. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Since  I  was  a  co-host  of 
the  group  of  students  who  were  here  in  the 
company  of  their  teacher,  Mr.  Harry  Skinner, 
I  want  to  convey  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
own  sense  that  my  privileges  as  a  member 
have  been  violated  and  my  own  very  deep 
regret  that  this  incident  happened.  I  don't 
tliink  it  is  the  business  of  the  security  forces 
of  this  Legislature  or  of  the  Speaker's  office 
to  dictate  to  the  guests  of  a  member  how 
they  shall  dress  as  they  take  a  tour  through 
the  building. 

I  point  out  to  you  that  the  demonstration 
of  the  Family  Benefits  Work  Group  is  not 
today;  it  is  on  Thursday.  This  group  was 
here  as  part  of  a  regular  tour  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

I  would  ask  you,  sir,  to  write  to  the  stu- 
dents and  to  their  teachers  with  your  own 
apology  for  the  discourteous  way  they  were 
treated  here  today,  and  to  invite  the  group 
to  return  to  the  Ontario  Legislature  and  to 
continue  its  tour. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  incident  to  which  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  and  the  member  for  Bellwoods 
refer.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  this  Legis- 
lature and  in  its  precincts  that  all  demonstra- 
tions be  carried  on  outside  the  building. 
When  it  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  the 
security  forces,  I  went  out  and  found  that 
there  was  a  very  well-run  demonstration  out- 
side the  building. 

People  were  wearing  the  T-shirts  you  refer 
to,  with  their  message  inscribed  on  the  front, 
and  also  were  carrying  balloons  on  which 
the  same  message  was  inscribed.  In  every 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is  a  demonstration 
which  is  quite  legal  and  quite  legitimate  out- 
side the  building.  The  security  forces,  for 
reasons  known  to  all  of  us,  have  been  advised 
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that    all    demonstrations    will    be    conducted 
outsidie  the  building. 

When  it  was  brought  to  my  attention  and 
I  investigated,  I  found  out  that  the  same 
message  as  that  transmitted  outside  the  build- 
ing, was  being  transmitted  inside  the  build- 
ing. This  places  our  security  forces  in  a  very 
invidious  position.  The  kind  of  guidelines  that 
were  laid  dmvn  by  at  least  two  predecessors 
of  mine  are  known  well  to  all  members  and 
staflF  of  this  Legislature.  The  security  forces 
of  which  vou  complain  were  only  carrying  out 
the  instructions  that  have  been  i-^sued  to  them 
for  P.  number  of  years  around  here. 

If  you  feel  they  are  not  appropriate  to  the 
situation,  I  think  it's  the  responsibility  of  the 
House  to  give  some  guidance  to  the  Speaker 
so  that  in  turn  he  can  tran^-mit  it  to  ou' 
security  forces. 

On  the  basis  of  what  I  know  of  the  in- 
cident I  see  no  cause  for  complaining  as  to 
the  actions  of  our  securitv  forces.  Unless  I 
get  some  other  guidance  from  the  House  in 
general,  those  guidelines  will  be  enforced  In 
the  future  as  they  were  today  and  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  want  to 
challenge- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  I  do  not  wish  to  challenge 
but  you  did  ask  for  guidance.  I  would  like  the 
record  to  shov/  that  I  have  never  in  my  life 
been  friehtenedl  or  threatened  by  children 
wearing  T-shirts  or  carrying  balloons,  and  I 
offer  that  as  guidance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  not  the  question. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

GREAT  LAKES-SEAWAY  TASK  FORCE 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Misener  as  chairman  of  the  provincial  Great 
Lakes-Seaway  task  force,  I  indicated  my  in- 
tention of  reporting  back  to  the  House  on 
the  makeup  of  the  entire  group  once  the 
members  had  been  selected. 

Today  I  would  like  to  inform  the  House 
that  11  of  the  proposed  13  individuals  who 
v/ill  Fit  with  Mr.  Misener  on  this  important 
provincial  investigative  body  have  been 
selected— 11  people  with  a  considerable 
weight  of  experience  in  marine  transportation, 
municipal  administration,  union  representa- 
tion and  manufacturing. 

The  people  I  speak  of  include:  Mr.  Bob 
Saracino,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Port  Colborne; 
Mr.  Nicholas  Trbovich,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie;  Mr.  Dick  Thomasson,  legis- 


lative representative  of  the  Seafarers  Inter- 
national Union  of  Canada;  Mr.  Clare  West- 
cott,  executive  director.  Office  of  the  Premier; 
Mr,  Don  Irvine,  a  director  with  Hall  Shipping 
Company  from  Prescott,  Ontario;  Mr.  John 
Pressinger,  a  retired  mill  superintendent,  once 
with  Abitibi  Mills,  from  Thunder  Bay;  Mr. 
Duncan  Maxwell,  president  of  the  Port  Weller 
Dry  Docks;  Mr.  Aird  Lewis,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Nature  Conservancy  of  Canada, 
from  Toronto;  Mr.  Jack  Shirley,  retired  presi- 
dent of  Bowater  Canadian  Limited  of  Oak- 
ville;  Mr.  Jacques  LesStrang,  senior  editor  of 
the  Seaway  Review,  published  in  Maple 
City,  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Robin  Summerley  of 
the  economic  policy  office  with  my  ministry. 
2:10  p.m. 

I  anticipate  two  additional  members  of 
the  task  force  will  represent  steel  produc- 
tion in  Ontario  and  one  of  our  milling 
companies.  As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Spexker, 
representation  is  from  alcross  the  province 
and  across  the  border  as  well.  I  am  confi- 
dent these  individuals,  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Misener  as  chairman,  will 
provide  Ontario  with  the  kind  of  background 
information  that  will  ultimately  form  the 
backbone  of  a  provincial  policy  which  will 
not  only  lead  to  a  more  efficient  marine 
facility  along  our  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  system,  but  be  the  basis  for  our 
continuing  negotiations  with  neighbouring 
American  states,  OttaWa  and  those  munici- 
palities with  critical  interests. 

Each  of  the  people  selected  to  sit  on  the 
task  force  has  indicated  a  keen  interest  in 
working  towards  the  improvement,  where 
feasible  or  possible,  of  the  marine  mode  in 
our  overall  transportation  network.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  Mr.  Misener,  the  chairman, 
is  with  us  today  sitting  in  the  gallery  at 
the  end  of  the  aisle  here  as  an  indication 
of  his  interest  in  the  task  force. 

I  have  also  set  up  a  task  force  secretariat 
under  the  co-ordination  of  Margaret  Kelch 
to  sujjply  the  members  with  management 
and  suipport  services.  In  addition,  I  will  be 
setting  up  a  technical  advisory  committee 
to  provide  spebific  knowledge  on  various 
issues  identified  by  the  task  force. 

Finally,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  expect  Mr. 
Misener's  full  report,  together  with  the 
findings  of  the  provincial  task  force  on  rail 
policy,  will  provide  Ontario  with  a  greater 
understanding  of  our  future  in  intermodal 
transportation. 

FOREST  FIRES 
Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  have  a  statement 
regarding  the  forest  fire  situation  in  north- 
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em  Ontario.  I  am  presenting  this  statement 
for  my  colleague  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  (Mr.  Auld),  who  is  at  present  in 
Holland  participating  in  the  ceremonies 
marking  the  Canadian  involvement  with  the 
liberation  of  that  country  in  the  Second 
World  War,  in  which  the  minister  played  a 
very  active  role. 

I  would  like  to  give  the  honourable 
members  the  latest  information  on  a  very 
serious  forest  fire  situation  which  developed 
in  northern  Ontario,  particularly  in  the 
northwestern  area.  At  this  moment  89  forest 
fires  are  burning  across  the  provinfce.  This 
is  a  considerable  increase  which  began  over 
the  weekend  when  a  violent  lightning  storm 
hit  the  northwestern  part  of  the  province. 
About  90  new  fires  resulted.  Many  of  these 
have  been  put  out  but  more  are  expected 
throughout  the  area  where  ground  condi- 
tions are  extremely  vulnerable  to  the  threat 
of  fire. 

Yesterday  nine  major  fires  developed, 
primarily  in  the  Kenora,  Dryden  and  Fort 
Frances  districts.  In  the  Kenora  district,  the 
hardest  hit,  one  major  problem  is  a  fire 
moving  just  north  of  Sioux  Narrows.  It  is 
not  knowTi  yet  whether  an  evacuation  order 
will  be  issued  for  that  community.  At  Camip 
Robinson,  a  settlement  north  of  Highway  17 
on  Red  Lake  Road,  an  evacuation  order 
has  been  issued  to  the  30  people  there.  The 
fire  is  still  10  to  15  miles  away  but  it  could 
become  dangerous  to  the  community  in  the 
next  day  or  two.  Another  major  fire  was 
heading  for  the  icommunity  of  Minaki  yes- 
terday, but  bypassed  it,  crossing  the  CNR 
main  line  just  west  of  the  town.  Minaki  is 
not  now  in  the  path  of  the  fire,  but  the 
situation  remains  hazardous  there. 

The  ministry  has  declared  a  state  of  fire 
emergency  for  the  three  communities:  Sioux 
Narrows,  whose  population  is  about  750  at 
this  time  of  year;  Minaki  with  about  300, 
and  Camp  Robinson  with  30. 

To  deal  wdth  the  serious  fire  situation,  the 
ministry's  fire  control  system  has  called 
upon  all  available  manpower,  equipment 
and  aircraft  from  the  less  hard-pressed  areas 
of  the  province  to  work  on  ths  problem 
fires  in  the  northwest. 

This  morning  55  fire  crews  were  on  duty 
in  the  affected  area  with  more  on  the  way. 
In  service  were  25  helicopters  plus  10  water 
bombers.  As  far  as  the  weather  is  concernsd, 
some  relief  is  expected  today  with  a  signifi- 
cant drop  in  temperature  and  some  snow 
squalls.  However,  northwest  winds  still  pre- 
vail and  the  situation  remains  Critical. 


This  is  an  up-to-the-minute  outline  of  the 
situation  as  reported  by  the  ministry's  pro- 
vincial fire  control  centre  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

CARE  OF  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  will  direct  a  question  to 
the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Ser- 
vices, Mr.  Speaker.  Could  the  minister  ex- 
plain the  philosophical  rationale  for  his 
continuing  insistence  upon  a  municipal  con- 
tribution before  he  will  settle  the  matter  of 
the  disabled  people  who  are  no\v  languish- 
ing in  the  back  wards  of  various  provincial 
hospitals  and  institutions  when  they  could, 
in  fact,  be  Uving  a  more  vital  and  interest- 
ing life  in  the  commimity?  What  is  the 
rationale  for  the  insistence  upon  a  municipal 
contribution  when  these  people  are  already 
being  boused  totally  at  iprovincial  expense? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  knows,  it  has 
long  been  the  policy  within  this  province 
and  in  other  areas  of  this  country  as  well 
that  such  cost  sharing  is  an  approach  to  the 
delivery  of  social  services  at  the  local  level. 
There  are  a  number  of  very  good  reasons 
for  that,  not  the  least  of  w'hich  is  the  im- 
portance of  local  involvement  in  the  plan- 
ning and  the  co-ordination  of  sofcial  services. 

On  this  specific  issue  that  he  raises  today, 
some  other  municipalities  in  Ontario,  out- 
side Metropolitan  Toronto,  not  only  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  continue  as  they 
have  in  the  past  with  cost-shared  programs 
like  this,  but  have  asked  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  cost-share,  specifically  for  the 
reason  that  they  would  like  to  feel  they,  as 
municipal  bodies,  have  some  direct  influence 
and  control  over  the  programming  at  the 
local  level. 

I  think  the  reference  to  the  persons  *who 
are  resident  at  the  present  time  in  ichronic- 
care  facilities  in  terms  of  cost  is,  one  might 
say,  a  red  herring.  It  is  a  red  herring  in 
the  sense  that  the  member  knows,  and  cer- 
tainly those  of  us  who  have  responsibility 
for  some  of  these  programs  understand,  that 
the  transfer  of  persons  from  those  residences 
is  being  done  not  for  financial  cost  saving 
by  and  large,  but  rather  for  humane  reasons 
in  order  that  they  might  lead  more  fulfilling 
and  fulfilled  lives  in  the  community. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  member  that  we 
are  willing  to  continue  on  this  basis  to  try 
to  apply  the  available  resources  as  equitably 
as  we  can  across  the  province,  and  the  ofi^er 
stands   for    Metro   the   same   as   it   does   for 
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others.  At  the  moment,  the  only  municipality 
which  has  taken  that  particular  stand  is 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  there  are  other 
municipalities  waiting.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  allocate  the  additional  moneys  that  would 
he  required  to  fund  services  in  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  lat  100  per  cent  and  sacrifice 
other  areas  of  the  province  which  are  -wait- 
ing for  their  80  per  cent  'so  they  can  jwro- 
ceed  with  comparable  programs. 
2:20  p.m. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  answer  to  any  question 
seems  to  'be  the  minister  feels  ihe  needs  a 
municipal  contribution  so  the  municipality 
can  assist  in  the  administration  or  the  local 
planning.  By  way  of  a  supplementary,  would 
the  minister  kindly  explain  himself  in  this 
regard:  Since  in  the  welfare  program,  or  other 
such  programs,  the  municipality  may  decide 
Who  is  to  qualify  and  so  on,  and  it  is  natural 
that  if  it  is  not  paying  any  of  it  the  adminis- 
tration might  take  on  a  very  unusual  flavour 
where  it  is  spending  other  people's  money,  in 
this  particular  case,  where  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  program  is  clearly  designed  to  get 
people  who  are  now  housed  in  totally  in- 
appropriate settings,  at  provincial  expense, 
into  these  special  facilities,  and  where  ob- 
viously only  those  who  are  severely  disabled 
in  this  way  could  possibly  qualify— nobody 
else  could  conceivably  decide  they  want  to 
walk  in  off  the  street  and  take  these 
facilities— what  is  the  necessity  for  the  local 
contribution? 

Why  doesn't  the  ministry  just  accept  this, 
as  it  does  with  children's  mental  health  ser- 
vices, for  instance,  as  a  provincial  facility 
and  a  100  per  cent  provincially  funded 
facility,  and  get  these  people  out  of  the 
back  wards  where  they  are  at  present  lan- 
guishing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  it 
depends  upon  what  one  chooses  to  use  as  a 
comparison.  I  think  that  much  more  appro- 
priate than  children's  mental  health  centres 
would  be  a  comparison  with  other  persons 
living  a  normalized  existence  in  the  com- 
munity who  are  in  need  of  some  support  by 
way  of  h'Omemaking  and  nursing  service,  for 
example. 

There  are  two  components  to  this  program. 
There  is  the  housing  component,  and  Where 
the  problem  has  developed  in  terms  of  Metro 
is  in  the  home  support  service,  the  support 
component. 

The  counterpart  that  I  see  there  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  homemaker  and  nursing 
service,  under  Which  act  "we  propose  to  pro- 
vide those  services.  To  argue  that  this  is 
somehow    inequitable    seems    to    me    to    be 


arguing  that  the  physically  handicapped,  be- 
cause they  may  require  a  somewhat  higher 
level  of  service  than  the  elderly  or  the  other- 
wise less  disabled  persons  living  in  the  com- 
munity would  require  in  the  way  of  home- 
making  and  nursing  service,  ought  to  be 
treated  differently. 

ilf  we  really  believe  in  normalization,  it 
seems  to  me  the  generic  programs  we  offer, 
in  this  case  the  homemaking  and  nursing 
service,  ought  to  be  applicable  on  the  same 
ibasis  to  all  of  those  who  are  in  need  of  the 
service,  whether  they  require  a  high  level  of 
service,  as  the  severely  handicapped  do,  or 
a  lower  level  of  service. 

It  is  a  question  of  degree,  and  all  I'm 
suggesting  to  Metro,  and  have  been  sug- 
gesting to  others,  is  that  we  continue  with 
that  principle  in  terms  of  the  delivery  of  the 
generic  service  of  homemaking  and  nursing 
support  in  the  home. 

Mr.  McClellan:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
I  would  ask  the  honourable  minister  whether 
he  recalls  at  the  time  in  1974  When  the  gov- 
ernment killed  the  care  package  proposal,  the 
commitment  that  was  made  by  the  minister 
of  the  day,  the  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  (Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor),  to  fund  any  project 
proposals  for  independent  community  living 
facilities  for  the  physically  handicapped  as 
they  came  forward  and  to  fund  them  at  100 
per  cent?  Does  the  minister  recall  that  he 
funded  all  projects  in  1975,  1976,  1977,  1978 
and  1979  at  100  per  cent;  and  if  the  min- 
ister does  recall  those  promises,  why  has  he 
changed  his  mind  about  100  per  cent  fimd- 
ing?  Why  has  he,  all  of  a  sudden,  discovered 
cost  sharing  in  1980? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  the  honour- 
able member  claim  that  cost  sharing,  as  a 
principle,  has  been  discovered  in  1980. 

I  stand  to  be  corrected.  I  wasn't  here  in 
1974,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
commitments  made  at  that  time  referred  to 
specific  pilot  projects,  and  we  have  main- 
tained that  commitment.  There  are  four 
projects  whicfh  we  have  established  in  co- 
operation with  local  agencies  across  Ontario 
and  it  was  on  the  basis  of  those  pilot  projects 
that  we  determined- 
Mr.  McClellan:  Funded  at  100  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  At  100  per  cent,  cer- 
tainly, during  the  period  that  they  were  pilot 
projeicts.  It  would  be  my  intention  eventually 
to  have  those  as  part  of  a  regular  ongoing 
program  rather  than  being  funded  as  special 
pilot  projects. 

We  did  that  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
learning,  from  the  experience,  what  the  most 
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appropriate  type  of  setting  would  be  for 
handicapped  people  living  in  the  community. 
In  fact,  1  made  that  determination  before  the 
end  of  the  full  three  years  of  the  pilot 
projects,  because  it  was  evident  to  me  that 
there  were  many  physically  handicapped  per- 
son who  not  only  could  function  but  also 
could  benefit  more  fully  from  hving  in  an 
integrated  housing  concept  within  the  com- 
munity, and  that's  what  we  have  decided  to 
proceed  with. 

That  may  not  be  appropriate  for  every- 
one, obviously,  but  that  is  where  we  are 
putting  the  available  resources  at  the  present 
time.  We  funded  the  experiemental  or  the 
pilot  projects  at  100  per  cent  for  obvious 
reasons.  That  makes  sense  when  one  is  trying 
to  find  out  how  well  something  works.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  was  never  the 
intention  that  the  ongoing  program,  once  it 
was  established  and  the  policy  decisions  were 
taken,  would  be  at  100  per  cent,  but  that  it 
would  be  on  the  same  basis  as  other  localized 
services,  other  social  services  delivered  at  the 
local  level. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  new  question.  We  have 
spent  10  minutes  on  this  one. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  happened  to  be  a  long- 
winded  answer,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Agreed. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  agree  on  that.  In  the 
meantime,  these  people  are  still  languishing, 
while  they're  arguing  politics— the  minister's 
friend  Paul  Godfrey,  of  course. 

LIQUID  INDUSTRIAL  WASTE 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  \vill  ask  my  second  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 

Would  the  minister  care  to  explain  how 
it  is  that  his  ministry  can  assure  people 
throughout  Ontario  that  they  ought  to  accept 
various  waste  disposal  facilities  and  rely  on 
the  ability  and  the  careful  monitoring  of  his 
ministry  as  the  main  protection  of  their  home 
communities,  that  they  should  not  refuse 
these  various  waste  disposal  situations,  when 
his  ministry  seemed  totally  unable  to  act  in 
the  case  of  the  famous  magic  box,  in  Hamil- 
ton—a box  in  which  at  least  270,000  gallons 
of  toxic  wastes  were  put,  and  from  which 
they  disappeared;  a  box  which  everyone  on 
the  site  referred  to  as  the  magic  box,  knowing 
full  well  you  could  pour  waste  into  it  and 
the  waste  magically  disappeared? 

Given  the  fact  that  the  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  could,  first  of  all,  allow  that  to 
happen  and,  secondly,  could  take  no  action 
as   a   consequence  of  having  discovered  the 


situation,  how  can  any  community  in  On- 
tario have  confidence  in  the  way  in  which 
the  minister  conducts  himself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
there  are  two  parts  to  that  question.  The 
first  was  with  regard  to  various  processes 
we  are  trying  to  establish  across  the  province 
to  treat  our  liquid  wastes.  As  I'm  sure  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  knows,  we  have 
suggested  and  insisted  that  the  hearings  be 
held  under  the  Environmental  Assessment 
Act. 

Although,  quite  frankly,  I  reject  the  con- 
cept of  whether  the  ministry  is  trustworthy 
or  not— 'I'm  sure  it  is— I  would  think  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  would  realize 
that  the  Environmental  Assessment  Board, 
made  up  of  citizens  throughout  this  prov- 
ince, has  the  fullest  opportunity  to  make 
assessments  on  those  proposals  and  then 
make  recommendations.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  whether  our  ministry  is  involved  in  that 
(particular  process  or  not.  It  is  the  Environ- 
mental Assessment  Board  and  those  ofiicers 
who  will  be  making  that  assessment. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  had  to 
do  with  the  Upi)er  Ottawa  landfill  site.  I'm 
sure  the  member  knoWs  that  all  jurisdic- 
tions, at  the  time  that  certificate  was  issued 
many  years  ago,  permitted  landfilling  of 
liquid  w^ste.  I'm  sure  he  knows  I'm  strongly 
opposed  to  the  landfilling  of  liquid  Waste. 
We'r^i  making  every  effort  to  change  that 
situation. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  member  that  if  he 
does  not  think  that  such  a  process  should 
go  on,  he  should  address  his  concern  to  the 
regional  municipality.  It  is  running  that  site. 
A  certificate  wals  granted  to  it  by  our  minis- 
try. We  have  some  monitoring  responsibili- 
ties, there's  no  doubt  about  that,  but  it  is 
the  region  that  runs  that  site. 

The  certificate  for  solidification  has  now 
expired.  It  might  or  it  might  not  be  re- 
newed; it's  up  to  them.  I  think  the  member 
should  make  his  case  in  his  own  mimici- 
ipality.  His  own  municipality  is  running  the 
particular  site  and  I  think  he  would  be  wise 
to  make  his  commimications  to  it  as  well. 
2:30  p.m. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Since  the  lakvyers  in  tiie  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  indicate  the  law  is  such  that 
tiiey  have  no  way  of  prosecuting  in  a  situa- 
tion of  this  kind,  or  dealing  vdth  it,  vvhether 
it  be  due  to  the  region  failing  to  monitor, 
or  the  ministry  failing  to  monitor  or,  more 
likely,  both  failing  to  monitor;  sinbe,  ac- 
cording to  the  minister's  lawyers,  the  law  is 
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insuflBcient  to  allow  any  kind  of  prosecution 
to  take  place,  even  though  everybody  must 
have  kno^vn  that  270,000  gallons  of  liquid 
waste  are  not  constantly  disappearing  by 
evaporation;  since  the  law  is  that  weak,  does 
the  minister  not  feel  some  responsibility  to 
change  the  law  so  that  when  he  ofiFers  a 
solidification  process  somewhere  else  he  can 
offer  a  guarantee  to  those  people  that  such 
a  thing  could  not  possibly  happen  again? 

Could  he  not  guarantee  if  it  did  happen 
that  there  would  be  severe  prosecution 
undertaken?  Can  the  minister  either  imder- 
take  to  change  the  law  or  explain  to  us  why 
anybody  should  have  confidence  in  his  min- 
istry as  a  monitoring  or  proseicution  agency? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  Leader  of  the 
Opiposition  should  know  that  every  jurisdic- 
tion had,  at  that  time— I  mean  outside 
Ontario  as  well  as  within  Ontario— permits 
to  take  liquid  wastes.  I  am  sure  he  knows 
that  we  lare  very  much  opposed  to  that  and 
are  setting  out  on  a  very  active  program  to 
stop  the  disposal  of  liquid  wastes  on  our 
landfill  sites. 

I  don't  think  I  need  to  repeat  all  of  the 
activity  we  have  engaged  in  during  the  last 
year  or  year  and  a  half  to  try  to  overcome 
what  I  think  is  a  very  serious  environmental 
problem.  I  will  not  rest  until  we  are  able  to 
amend  the  legislation  and  there  will  be  no 
landfilling  of  liquid  industrial  wastes.  That 
is  an  unconditional  commitment  of  this 
government.  We  are  working  diligently  to- 
wards that  end. 

It  does  not  help  us  if  we  do  not  get  those 
essential  facilities  in  place  before  we  place 
the  legislation.  With  no  facilities  and  a  pro- 
posal for  legislation  such  as  the  member  has 
made,  there  is  only  one  alternative;  that  is 
the  illegal  dumping  of  the  wastes  on  to  our 
land  and  into  our  streams.  That  is  a  terrible 
mistake.  So  we  must  have  facilities  in  place 
and  then,  without  any  question,  this  govern- 
ment will  ban  the  dumping  of  wastes. 

It  would  help  a  great  deal  i£  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  would  turn  around  and 
talk  to  some  of  his  own  colleagues  who  have 
made  such  comments  as,  "We  hope  to  God 
it  is  not  here."  Those  facilities  are  essential 
for  our  province.  I  vdll  say  over  and  over 
again,  we  must  have  those  facilities  and  we 
are  doing  everything  we  can  to  get  them. 
Then  we  will  have,  I  think,  one  of  the  best 
disposal  methods  of  all  wastes  that  it  is 
possible  to  have. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
The  minister  has  indicated  that  it  is  his 
ministry  that  has  monitoring  responsibility  in 


these  situations,  and  it  took  his  ministry  five 
months  in  1978  before  they  discovered  and 
closed  down  the  magic  box.  Given  that  was 
a  holding  tank  and  the  solidification  process 
is  now  to  be  reopened  at  the  Upper  Ottawa 
Street  site,  will  the  minister  assure  us  there 
will  be  full  public  access  to  all  the  informa- 
tion as  to  what  is  going  into  that  site?  Will 
he  ensure  there  will  be  full  public  informa- 
tion through  an  Environmental  Assessment 
Board  hearing  or  through  some  other  mech- 
anism as  to  the  process,  the  monitoring  and 
the  security  that  is  in  place  so  that  the 
people  of  the  area  can  be  assured  that  the 
magic  box  incident,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
will  never  recur— at  the  Upper  Ottawa  Street 
site,  or  anywhere  else  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Let  me  take  a  minute  to 
try  to  explain  what  this  dramatic  scene  of 
the  magic  box  is. 

The  magic  box,  I  guess,  was  a  holding 
tank,  as  the  member  said.  There  was  nothing 
illegal  about  bringing  waste  into  that  land- 
fill site.  It  is  a  practice  about  which,  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  we  have  started  to  say 
we  verv  much  want  to  discontinue  the  d'ir- 
posal  of  liquid  wastes  into  landfill  sites.  Until 
we  have  those  f-'cil'ties  there,  the  landfill  sits 
is  the  only  alternative.  It  is  not  an  alternative 
that  I  like.  It  is  one  that  we  want  to  get  rid 
of,  but  it  is  the  only  viable  alternative  right 
now. 

It  is  happening  in  other  jurisdictions  as 
well.  I  hnne  the  honourable  member  under- 
stands thit  the  s'te  had  the  legal  ri^ht  to 
accept  linuid  wastes  there  and  in  other  areas 
as  well.  There  were  manv  other  sites  in  this 
proviu'-p  and  in  other  jurisdictions  that  could 
accept  liquid  waste.  That  is  the  magic  box 
concept  we  are  talking  about.  It  was  the  rierht 
of  a  municipahty  to  have  a  landfill  site  that 
accepted  wastes. 

On  this  particular  site  it  was  to  be  treated 
in  a  solidification  process,  but  that  did  not 
mean  it  had  to  be  per  se  treated  that  way. 
They  had  the  right  to  put  those  liquids  on 
to  the  site.  The  solidification  process  on  that 
particular  site  is  not  now  operative,  and  I 
hear  the  honourable  member  making  the  case 
that  he  thinks  it  should  not  be  operative. 

I  think  that  is  terrific  because  we  in  this 
province  have  said  we  want  two  solidification 
processes  as  soon  as  we  can  get  them.  If 
other  people  want  to  come  forward  later  and 
go  through  the  whole  public  hearing,  it  is 
their  right  to  do  so.  The  member  should  be 
aware  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  effort 
that  we,  the  private  sector  and  the  munic- 
ipalities, are  making  to  get  these  facilities  on 
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stream  as  soon  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
do  so. 

In  conclusion,  we  could  have  done  it  much 
sooner  except  for  the  very  legitimate  com- 
mitment that  all  these  hearings  must  go 
through  the  environmental  assessment  hear- 
ing process.  That  does  take  time,  but  it  also 
gives  a  lot  of  protection  to  the  people  of 
this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  So  do  the  answers.  We  have 
spent  21  minutes,  and  we  are  not  finished 
the  second  question  yet.  Final  supplementary. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  company 
charged  about  10  cents  a  gallon  minimum  for 
that  270,000  gallons,  and  charged  it  on  the 
basis  they  would  be  using  it  for  solidification, 
since  the  region  only  accepted  that  whole  pro- 
ject on  the  basis  that  waste  would  no  longer 
be  poured  on  to  the  Upper  Ottawa  Street  site, 
which  clearly  could  not  take  any  more,  and 
there  was  to  be  a  solidification  project,  prop- 
erly monitored,  according  to  its  certificate  of 
approval.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  that 
$27,000  which  the  company  took  for  solidifi- 
cation, when  it  then  allowed'  the  material  to 
go  out  a  hole  in  the  bottom  so  that  it  might 
just  as  well  have  been  dumped  in  the  first 
place,  as  the  minister  himself  just  said?  Is  the 
minister  going  to  try  to  recover  the  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  some- 
thing which  must  be  addressed  between  those 
people  who  paid  the  money,  that  is  industries 
in  our  province,  and  those  who  received  it. 

One  thing  that  has  not  happened,  and  I 
am  rather  pleased  that  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position (Mr.  S.  Smith)  has  changed  his  posi- 
tion a  little  bit  on  this  point,  is  that  the 
money  has  not  gone  illegally  into  the  pockets 
of  the  people  of  our  ministry  as  he  accused. 
He  has  never,  v^dth  respect,  suggested  other- 
wise. 

They  are  very  trustworthy  people,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
is  no  longer  accusing  our  ministry,  or  the  em- 
ployees of  our  ministry  of  illegally  receiving 
that  money.  That  is  a  marked  step  forward. 

ONTARIO  HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  new 
question  for  the  Premier  which  touches  on 
human  rigths  and  which,  I  believe,  is  relevant 
to  the  debate  we  are  having  in  the  Legislature 
this  week  on  the  constitution.  Is  it  govern- 
ment policy  that  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission  should  be  silent  on  major  issues 
affecting  minorities  in  this  province?  If  not, 
why  was  there  no  public  statement  at  aU  by 
the  commission  relating  to  CTV's  racist  attacks 
on  the  Chinese-Canadian  community  from  the 


time  the  show  Campus  Giveaway  was  aired 
last  September  until  the  time  CTV  withdrew 
and  apologized  completely  to  the  Chinese  just 
two  or  three  weeks  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  going  back 
in  my  own  recollection  of  the  activities  of 
the  commission  and  its  members,  they  have 
never  been  reluctant  to  express  a  point  of 
view  on  issues  of  this  nature.  I  cannot  recall 
exactly  whether  a  member  of  the  commission 
did  have  a  point  of  view  that  was  expressed. 
I  know  that  members  here  expressed  a  point 
of  view.  I  can  recall  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman)  dbing  so,  and 
I  recall  an  observation  I  made  at  a  dinner  the 
Chinese  community  had,  I  believe,  at  the  Inn 
on  the  Park. 

Certainly  there  is  no  policy  not  to  make 
statements.  My  experience,  as  I  look  back  at 
the  activities  of  the  commission,  which  I  think 
have  been  really  exemplary  over  the  years, 
has  been  that  they  have  never  been  reluctant 
to  do  so.  I  cannot  comment  whether  indi- 
vidual members  did. 

I  will  look  into  that  for  the  honourable 
member,  or  have  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Elgie)  look  into  it  for  him.  I  can  only  speak 
from  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  members 
of  the  commission  and  their  own  personal 
commitment  with  respect  to  issues  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary  question:  Is 
the  Premier  aware  of  the  mounting  concern 
among  ethnic  communities  across  this  prov- 
ince at  the  abdication  of  leadership  by  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission?  Is  the 
Premier  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  chairman 
of  the  commission,  Dorothea  Crittenden,  has 
been  so  totally  invisible  that  she  has  had  only 
one  public  appearance  this  year,  and'  in  two 
years  of  oflSce  has  made  no  public  statements 
on  matters  affecting  racism? 
2:40  p.m. 

Is  the  Premier  aware  that  the  enforcement 
of  human  rights  by  the  commission  is  now  so 
inadequate  there  is  a  backlog  of  900  cases 
that  will  take  almost  a  year  to  clear  up?  What 
action  is  the  government  prepared  to  take  in 
order  to  restore  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission's  credibility  in  the  eyes  of  ethnic 
communities  across  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  is  doing  a  disservice 
to  the  chairperson  of  the  human  rights  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Not  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  all  right.  Listen,  if 
members  want  to  be  critical  of  her,  let  them 
be  so,  that  is  fine.  I  happen  to  know  Miss 
Crittenden.    I    know    of    her    service    to    the 
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public  of  this  province  for  many  years.  I 
know  her  sensitivities  and  her  concerns  with 
respect  to  the  responsibilities  she  has  assumed, 
a  rather  onerous  task.  She  may  not  make  a 
lot  of  public  speeches,  but  there  are  people 
I  know  who  make  too  many.  Somewhere  in 
between  there  is  a  balance. 

I  am  just  going  by  press  reports,  but  I 
believe  a  member  of  the  commission  was 
present  when  this  matter  was  discussed.  I 
think  if  one  checks  the  records  one  would  see 
Dr.  Ubale  was  there  and  he  wasn't  invited 
to  speak  or  comment.  Dr.  Ubale  is  a  rela- 
tively outspoken  member  of  the  commission 
who  is  not  reluctant  to  speak  what  he  feels. 
This  has  applied  to  others  over  the  years.  I 
think  it  is  very  unfair  of  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  to  be  attacking,  in  a 
very  personal  way,  the  chairman  of  the 
human  rights  commission.  She  is  a  very  able, 
sensitive,  dedicated  public  servant. 

I  think  there  is  a  separate  issue  and  that 
is  the  increased  work  load  of  the  commission. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  numbers  of 
cases  that  are  being  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  commission  have  increased.  I  personally 
met  with  the  commission,  along  with  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  a  week  to  10  days  ago 
when  they  informed  us  of  the  growing  diffi- 
culty in  terms  of  the  administration  because 
of  the  numbers  of  cases  before  the  commis- 
sion. They  have  made  suggestions  to  the 
ministry  and  government  which  we  are 
assessing  as  to  how  we  might  assist  through 
increased  personnel  the  very  substantially  in- 
creasing work  load.  I  think  that  is  a  separate 
problem  from  the  one  the  honourable  mem- 
ber initially  raised. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  pleased  the  Premier  is 
giving  his  attention  to  the  matter  of  expand- 
ing the  personnel  and',  of  course,  the  funding 
of  the  commission.  Would  the  Premier  also 
give  consideration  to  the  request  made  in  the 
production,  Life  Together,  by  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission?  The  request  was 
made  that  the  commission  should  be  more 
responsive  to  the  Legislature  as  a  whole  in  a 
nonpartisan  way  rather  than  to  the  govern- 
ment directly.  Would  the  Premier  also  con- 
sider that  the  chairman  be  appointed  by  con- 
sultation with  the  opposition  parties  and  that 
the  reports  be  made  to  the  Legislature  as  a 
whole  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  reports 
of  the  Ombudsman,  for  instance?  It  seemed 
like  a  very  reasonable  request  to  have  them 
removed  from  the  sort  of  partisan  or  semi- 
partisan  realm.  I  wondbr  if  the  Premier  would 
give  his  earnest  consideration  to  diat. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a 
part  of  the  recommendation.  There  has  been 
some  discussion  over  the  years  as  to  the 
appropriate  reporting  relationship.  I  guess  my 
experience  has  always  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  matters  where  government 
policy  is  obviously  involved,  to  try  to  divorce 
that  responsibility  from  the  government  of 
the  day  is  really  not  realistic.  I  discussed  this 
vidth  the  author  of  the  report  at  the  time.  I 
think  there  is  a  very  real  distinction  between 
the  functioning  of  the  Ombudsman,  a  creation 
of  this  Legislature,  and  the  human  rights 
commission,  which  is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  legislation  passed  and  also 
responsible  in  an  in^rect  and  sometimes 
direct  sense  for  government  policy. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  state,  and  I  don't  say 
this  critically,  that  to  try  to  divorce  that 
responsibility  from  the  government  of  the 
day  is  not  really  realistic.  The  government 
oif  the  day,  even  if  we  were  to  take  that 
step,  would  still  be  held  responsible,  as  it 
should  be,  for  the  activities  or  lack  of  activi- 
ties of  any  agency,  inbluding  one  as  sensitive 
and  as  important  as  the  human  rights  com- 
mission. That  is  not  an  attempt  in  any  way 
to  reject  any  creative  idea.  I  think  what  I 
am  saying,  with  respect,  is  it  is  really  a 
matter  of  reality,  a  practical  point  of  view 
that  I  think  if  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
were  to  reflect  on  carefully  he  might  at 
some  point  come  to  share. 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Premier  whetiier  he  was  referring 
to  Rev.  McLeod,  who  actually  said  the 
human  rights  commission  s'hould  respond  to 
the  Legislatiu-e  rather  than  being  an  agency 
of  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

I  woidd  like  to  ask  him  whether  he  has 
given  any  thought  to  the  comments  made 
by  the  former  chairman  of  the  commission, 
'who  said  the  commission  has  become 
bureaucratized  to  the  Ipoint  that  now,  and  I 
quote,  '1  understand  all  commissioners  must 
check  ^vith  her"— the  present  chairman— 
"before  they  speak  to  the  press.  You  can 
bet  they  are  not  allowed  to  say  anything 
critical  of  the  government." 

Does  the  Premier  think  this  is  the  rol-^'  of 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission?  Is 
h'C  aware  of  the  criticism  that  is  levelled  on 
the  commission  because  of  the  way  it  is 
rim  right  now  by  a  civil  servant  appointed 
by  this  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  member  will  find  if  he  fchecks  the 
records  carefully— knowing  some  members  of 
the   commission;   not  all  of  them'— that  they 
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have  not  been  reluctant  in  the  past  and 
they  are  not  reluctant  at  present  to  express 
personal  points  of  view.  All  the  member  has 
to  do  is  check  the  press,  some  of  his  o'wn 
press,  and  'he  will  find  this  to  be  factually 
the  case, 

I  don't  think  I  discussed  the  other  matter 
raised  with  the  former  moderator  of  the 
United  Church.  I  have  discussed  other 
issues  with  him  on  occasion.  I  think  really 
—I  am  going  by  memory— my  discussions 
•were  with  the  former  president  of  Trent 
University.  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Final  supplementary:  Sinice 
the  credibility  gap  which  now  exists  for  the 
human  rights  commission  among  the  ethnic 
communities  across  this  province  is  in  large 
part  due  to  the  inadequacies  of  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code  and  the  failure  to  re- 
vise that  code  since  publication  of  Life 
Together  in  1977,  will  the  Premier  give  this 
House  a  commitment  that  before  summer 
the  government  wall  table  its  general 
amendments  to  the  human  rights  code  so 
that  they  can  be  before  the  Legislature  and 
can  be  enacted  into  law  before  the  end  of 
this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
state  the  government  is  not  only  prepared 
to  do  this,  but  will  in  faict  be  introducing 
these  amendments.  When  they  are  ready, 
the  government  will  be  awaiting  with  some 
interest  the  reaction  of  members  opposite 
to  some  amendments,  or  the  lack  of  same. 

OTTAWA-CARLETON 

FRENCH-LANGUAGE  SCHOOL 

BOARD 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say, 
before  beginning  this  question,  that  Gerard 
Levesque,  the  secretary  general  of  L'Associa- 
tion  Canadienne-Franqaise  de  I'Ontario,  is 
following  the  constitutional  debate  this  week. 
He  is  sitting  up  there  in  the  gallery,  I  be- 
lieve. Oh,  he  has  just  gone. 

My  question  is  to  the  Premier.  In  the 
context  of  the  constitutional  debate  this 
week  and  the  need  to  show  Quebec  and  to 
show  French  Canada  that  Ontarians  are 
serious  about  French-language  school  rights 
and  the  rights  of  the  French  language  in  this 
province,  is  the  government  prepared  to  re- 
consider its  rejection  of  the  creation  of  a 
Frenc^h-language  school  board  in  the  region 
of  Ottawa-Carleton? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
issue  that  causes  the  government  some  con- 
cern because  of  the  potential  for  misunder- 
standing. I  am  not  surprised  that  the  leader 


of  the  New  Democratic  Party  has  raised  it 
at  this  moment,  although  I  might  express 
perhaps  a  measure  of  disappointment.  One 
of  the  difficulties  with  issues  of  this  nature 
is  not  so  much  the  reality  of  the  situation 
here  as  the  potential  of  its  perception  in 
other  parts  of  Canada,  particularly  Quebec. 

I  answered  a  similar  question  at  a  press 
conference  in  Montreal,  where  I  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  policy  of  this  gov- 
ernment as  it  relates  to  this  issue  is  not  based 
upon  the  question  of  language.  There  has 
been  an  indication  by  some— perhaps  even 
felt  by  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party— that  this  is,  per  se,  a  language  issue. 

I  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  the  media 
in  Montreal  that  what  was  being  discussed 
was  really  the  creation  of  a  third  school 
system  in  Ontario.  I  explained  in  principle,, 
and  I  don't  think  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  can  argue  this,  that  if  this 
is  to  happen  in  Ottawa-Carleton  as  an  ex- 
perimental or  pilot  project,  in  terms  of 
principle  there  should  be  a  French-language 
school  board  to  administer  one  relatively 
small  secondary  school  in  Simcoe  county  with 
perhaps,  and  the  minister  could  correct  me, 
half  a  dozen  elementary  schools  within  Tiny 
township. 

2:50  p.m. 

It  means  a  third  bureaucracy,  and  I  don't 
say  that  in  the  pejorative  sense  of  the  word, 
but  it  means  we  would  have  three  directors 
of  education.  We  would  have  X  number  of 
superintendents  of  education  and  over  the 
years  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
(Mr.  Nixon)  has  been  saying  that  we  already 
have  far  too  many  within  the  existing  system. 
We  would  in  fact  have  the  public  school 
system,  the  public  school  board  or  board  of 
education;  we  would  have  the  public  sep- 
arate school  system;  we  would  have  t5ie 
French-language  or  French  school  system. 
We  would  have  these  systems  in  many  parts 
of  the  province,  because  we  could  not  con- 
fine it  to  Ottawa-Carleton,  if,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  this  is  the  route  that  should  be 
followed. 

I  just  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
to  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
that  this  is  not  an  issue  of  language.  We  are 
interested  in  finding  a  vehicle  whereby  the 
parents  of  the  youngsters  who  are  attending 
the  French-language  schools  have  an  input 
in  terms  of  the  academic  nature  or  the  quality 
of  the  program,  but  we  endeavour  to  stay 
away  from  the  creation  of  another  school 
system  and  that  really  is  the  issue.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  language;  it  is  a  question  of 
establishing    a    third    school    system   here   in 
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Ontario  and  that  is  what  I  endeavoured  to 
explain  to  the  media  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
Premier  and  the  government  not  be  prepared 
to  review  the  situation  in  Ottawa-Carleton 
where  some  30,000  French-language  school 
children  are  now  taking  instruction,  where 
the  school  system  is  divided  in  four  parts 
between  two  Catholic  and  two  public  boards 
and  where  the  creation  of  a  French-language 
school  board  can  be  done  without  any  addi- 
tion of  school  boards?  It  could,  in  fact,  be 
done  with  possibly,  even  a  reduction  in  the 
total  number  of  school  boards.  Rather  than 
looking  at  the  extension  across  the  province, 
will  the  government  not  look  at  the  situation 
in  Ottawa-Carleton,  specifically  where  the 
proposal  for  a  French-language  school  board 
has  been  endorsed  not  only  by  the  Mayo 
commission  but  also  by  all  four  school  boards 
in  the  area  and  has  got  broad  support  from 
the  entire  Ottawa-Carleton  community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  it's 
hard  for  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  to  understand  that  if  it  makes  sense, 
if  it  is  right  educationally,  if  it  is  right  in 
terms  of  the  principle— and  I  know  that  that 
perhaps  may  not  impress  him— if  it  is  right 
in  Ottawa-Carleton,  with  great  respect  it  is 
also  right  where  one  has  substantially  fewer 
students. 

We  have  never  based  the  delivery  of  edli- 
cational  service  in  this  province,  in  the  years 
that  I  have  been  involved,  on  the  numbers 
of  students  that  would  be  looked  after  bv  a 
particular  school  board  jurisdiction.  That  has 
never  been  the  ground  rule.  The  ground  rule 
has  been  simply  the  traditional  and  the  legal 
basis  for  the  public  senar-^te  «;chool  system 
and  for  the  boards  of  education. 

I  say  to  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party,  it  isn't  as  simple  as  saying,  'TLet's  ex- 
periment in  Ottawa-Carleton."  It's  not  as 
simple  as  saying,  either,  that  one  can  solve 
readily  the  question  of  whether  one  has  a 
French-language  public  school  system  or  one 
has  a  French-language  separate  school  sys- 
tem. There  is,  in  some  communities,  some 
modest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  par- 
ticular route  that  may  go  as  well. 

Mr.  Roy:  A  supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker:  In  listening  to  the  Premier  answer- 
ing this  question  and  having  in  mind  our 
full  and  unanimous  support  of  the  motion 
that  my  leader  has  seconded  in  this  House 
and  the  debate  that  is  taking  place;  having 
in  mind  that  I  see  nothing  improper  about 
raising  this  issue,  considering  it  is  something 
that   was  proposed  by   a  commission   estab- 


lished by  this  government  some  four  or  five 
years    ago    and    the    fact    that    his    concern 
appears  to  be  on  the  basis  of  bureaucracy— 
the  denial  is  on  the  basis  of  bureaucracy— and 
considering    that    his    own    commission    has 
recommended  that  Ottawa-Carleton  could  be 
cut  from  four  existing  boards  to  three  boards, 
including  a  French  board- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Can  we  get  to  the  question? 
Mr.  Roy:  I  am  getting  there,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Not  nearly  fast  enough. 

Mr.  Roy:  —why  would  the  Premier  not 
accept  a  recommendation  made  by  people 
in  Ottawa-Carleton  and  by  people  on  this 
side  that  when  he  sets  up  that  sort  of  board 
in  Ottawa-Carleton  he  do  it  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  say  for  a  period  of  five  years? 
With  the  facts  given  by  the  leader  of  the 
NDP,  does  the  Premier  not  feel  Ottawa- 
Carleton  is  a  situation  much  different  from 
some  of  the  situations  across  the  province 
that  he  has  cited?  Doesn't  he  think  the  situa- 
tion existing  in  Ottawa-Carleton  does  not 
exist  in  most  other  areas  of  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  great  respect,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  would  appeal  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  logic  of  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East,  I  know  there  are  in  Ottawa-Carleton 
more  students  than  there  would'  be,  say,  in 
Simcoe  county.  But  I  ask  him,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  if  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  to 
establish  another  school  board  and  really 
another  school  system  in  Ottawa-Carleton, 
how  can  the  member  logically  argue  the  same 
right  should  not  be  available  to  those  young- 
sters in  Simcoe  county's  Tiny  township?  If 
the  member  were  the  member  two  rows  be- 
hind him,  the  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr. 
Bolan)- 

Mr.  Roy:  You  do  it  every  year  for  tiie 
schools.  You  don't  establish  a  school  for  five 
students  and  you  don't  establish  a  board  for 
one  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  don't.  With  great  re- 
spect to  the  member  for  Ottawa  East,  we  are 
talking  about  a  school  system;  we  are  talking 
about  a  principle.  One  can't  argue  it  on  the 
basis  of  there  being  30,000  students  vis-^-vis 
4,000  students.  If  there  are  enough  students 
to  administer  a  school  system,  then  I  think 
in  matters  of  principle  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  would  have  to  understand  the  logic  of 
the  situation.  One  can't  have  an  experimental 
program  for  five  years.  It  is  either  the  right 
thing  to  do  educationally  or  as  a  matter  of 
policy— which  should  be  extended  into  Essex 
county,  Nipissing,  you  name  it— or  not. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Not  necessarily. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is.  Principles  may  not 
mean  that  much  to  the  members  opposite  but 
they  are  fundamental. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  POLLS 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wasn't  con- 
vinced about  the  eflficacy  of  the  NDP  ques- 
tion until  the  Premier  gave  his  answer,  but 
now  I  am. 

I  have  a  two-part  ques-tion  for  the  Premier 
in  regard  to  public  opinion  polls,  his  emnuai 
$430,000  expenditm-e  of  taxpayers'  money. 
In  view  of  the  fact  the  Chairman  of  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet  (Mr.  McCague)  indi- 
cated April  21  that  all  of  the  public  opinion 
polls  taken  in  the  last  year  would  be  made 
available  by  the  individual  members,  and' 
they  have  not  yet  done  so,  would  the  Premier 
gin  up  his  colleagues,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way, 
to  produce  such  public  opinion  polls? 

Second,  since  de  facto  the  chairman  of 
management  board  has  indicated  that  these 
polls  will  be  forthcoming,  will  the  Premier 
make  an  unequivocal  statement  today  that  as 
these  polls  are  received  by  the  various  minis- 
tries they  will  be  tabled  in  the  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won't  rise 
on  a  matter  of  personal  privilege  but  I  really 
take  some  exception  to  the  distinguished  mem- 
ber suggesting  I  should  "gin  up"  my  col- 
leagues. If  that  is  how  the  member  wants  to 
treat  his  colleagues,  that  is  his  business— and 
maybe  he  does  on  occasion. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  had  better  do  some- 
thing to  rouse  them  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
motivation  but  I  always  felt  alcohol  wasn't 
necessarily  the  best  motivator.  The  member 
may  feel  differently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the  mem- 
ber who  asked  the  question  that  it  is  the 
intent  to  table  those  polls  that  were  re- 
ferred to  in  the  answer  to  the  question. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  answer  contained 
this  in  detail,  but  it  was  my  understand- 
ing that  ministers  would  be  doing  this  as 
they  got  into  their  estimates  and  oppor- 
tunities arose  to  discuss  them.  I  think  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cations (Mr.  Snow),  for  instance,  has  al- 
ready tabled  some  of  the  polls  referred  to 
standing  in  the  name  of  that  ministry.  But 
yes,  the  member  will  have  access  to  them, 
as  will  the  world. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  One  short  supplemen- 
tary, on  behalf  of  the  world— or  the  other 
jurisdiction,  as  the  Premier  is  fond  of 
saying: 


Would  the  Premier  not  agree  that  since 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Auld) 
was  able  to  table  in  the  Legislature  the  forest 
regeneration  agreement  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  ministry,  he  should  follow  the 
same  procedure?  As  the  ministries  and  min- 
isters receive  the  public  opinion  polls,  should 
he  not  routinely  table  them  at  the  same  time 
they  are  received  by  the  ministers?  In  that 
way  the  world  and  everybody  else  will  know 
what  is  in  them  and  have  them  available. 
3  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand the  question.  I  am  sure  if  the  mem- 
ber had  his  way  he  would  really  like  to 
ask  if  we  would  be  prepared  to  give  him 
a  copy  of  the  poll  before  the  ministry  even 
saw  it.  I  would  ask  for  the  same  thing,  but 
not  really  expect  to  get  it.  I  can't  give 
that  sort  of  undertaking  to  the  member,  but 
I  do  give  the  undertaking  they  will  be  made 
available. 

TOILET  TISSUE 

Mr.  Swart:  My  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
to  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commer- 
cial Relations.  He  will  recall  I  questioned 
him  in  the  House  recently  as  to  why  he 
had  not  kept  his  commitment  to  produce 
the  report  on  the  in-depth  investigation  into 
the  price  of  bathroom  tissue.  He  answered  me 
that  it  was  his  understanding  that  particular 
report  had  been  conveyed  to  me  and  he 
would  make  sure  it  was  in  my  hands.  It  is 
now  12  days  since  he  made  that  statement 
and  I  have  not  yet  got  that  report.  Can  he 
table  it?  What  is  the  date  of  it?  What  is 
in  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
question  was  asked  I  said  to  the  honourable 
member  I  didn't  really  understand  why  he 
didn't  have  it  because  I  had  recollections  of 
seeing  that  report.  The  report  I  saw  was  an 
interim  one.  The  reason  it  has  been  de- 
layed—and it  will  be  available  to  the  mem- 
ber next  week— is  that  at  the  same  time  in 
my  estimates,  as  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  recall,  the  member  for  River- 
dale  (Mr.  Renwick)  wanted  a  detailed  food 
analysis  along  the  American  border,  which 
was  agreed  upon  with  Detroit.  The  toilet 
tissue  and  other  paper  products  of  the  Eddy 
Corporation  became  involved  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  food  analysis.  They  will  both 
be  tabled  next  week. 

Mr.  Swart:  By  way  of  supplementary:  Can 
I  remind  the  minister  he  did  promise  to  have 
that  report  tabled  more  than  two  months  ago 
and  he  did  promise  to  make  the  comparative 
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food  basket  report  many  months  ago?  Can  I 
ask  him  why  he  is  so  indifferent  to  all  these 
matters  of  excessive  consumer  pricing?  Why 
does  he  refuse  even  to  investigate  the  com- 
panies that  are  charging  excessive  prices,  let 
alone  take  any  action  on  those  prices? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  There  w^ere  two  reports 
done  in  the  southern  Michigan  area  on  food 
prices.  The  first  one  was  completed  in  early 
January  or  mid- January.  I  thought  it  would 
be  fairer,  since  this  would  be  the  basis  of 
comparison  wdth  US  food  prices— that  whole 
thing  suggested  by  the  member's  party,  not 
by  the  member— that  there  be  a  second  com- 
parison to  really  reflect  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year.  That  has  now  been  done  and  will 
be  tabled  next  week. 

I  have  honoured  my  commitments.  I  al- 
ways do,  though  it  may  not  be  to  the  mem- 
ber's satisfaction. 

CARLETON  BY-ELECTION 
Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Premier  if  I  may  interrupt  him.  Con- 
sidering that  there  has  been  a  vacancy  in  the 
riding  of  Carleton  now  since  April  15,  when 
does  the  Premier  plan  to  announce  a  by- 
election  in  that  ridLig  so  that  the  people  of 
Carleton  may  get  provincial  representation? 
Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  In  the  fullness  of 
time. 

Mr.  Roy:  Don't  give  me  that  bull  about  in 
the  fullness  of  time  that  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation is  suggesting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  want 
to  be  unkind  to  the  member  for  Ottawa  East, 
but  I  expect  if  he  will  attend  here  in  this 
Legislature  with  some  degree  of  regularity, 
at  some  point  in  time  he  will  hear  me  say 
just  when  that  by-election  might  take  place. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  don't  want  to  be  unduly  harsh 
on  the  Premier,  but  am  I  to  deduce  from  his 
reluctance  to  call  a  by-election  in  that  rid- 
ing that  he  is  somewhat  apprehensive  in  put- 
ting his  government's  record  before  the  peo- 
ple of  Carleton? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  only  say  to  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East,  as  he  knows,  be- 
cause he  has  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  some 
days,  that  one  thing  we  are  most  reluctant 
to  do  is  put  forward  the  record  of  this  gov- 
ernment vis-a-vis  the  policies  or  lack  of  them 
of  the  Liberal  Party  or  the  Smith  party  of 
Ontario.  I  tell  him  that  in  that,  there  would 
be  no  contest. 

ETHNIC  NEWS  MEDIA  ADVERTISING 
Mr.  Di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  government 
information  and  communications  program 
budget  has  not  been  increased  for  the  last 
three  years,  as  was  recognized  during  the 
discussion  of  the  estimates  of  that  ministry, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
ethnic  newspapers  which  are  suffering  be- 
cause of  increased  costs  and  inflation,  has  the 
minister  come  to  any  determination,  as  he 
promised  on  that  instance,  and  has  the  bud- 
get been  increased,  or  is  the  minister  think- 
ing of  increasing  the  advertising  budget  for 
the  ethnic  papers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
currently  is  an  increase  being  develoi)ed  in 
the  advertising  budget  for  ethnic  newspapers 
and  it  will  be  finalized  shortly. 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  guidelines  now 
encourage  the  large  enterprises  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  small  papers,  which  are  strug- 
gling for  survival,  will  the  minister  make 
sure  when  devising  the  new  guidelines  that 
the  small  papers  get  a  fair  share  of  support 
so  that  their  survival  can  be  ensured? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  May  I  say  immediately 
that  I  in  no  way  support  the  presumption 
upon  which  the  honourable  member  bases  the 
question.  I  don't  support  for  a  moment  the 
principal  that  the  member  suggests  is  imple- 
mented in  our  program,  which  is  to  suggest 
that  we  support  the  larger  newspapers,  and  so 
on,  to  the  detriment  of  the  small  papers.  It 
is  clearly  just  not  fair  to  say  that. 

What  we  try  to  do  through  that  program  is 
not  an  easy  task,  which,  of  course,  involves 
the  government  (a)  using  its  advertising  re- 
sources as  wisely  as  possible,  (b)  ensuring 
that  we  use  the  ethnic  newspapers  and  media 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  (c)  ensuring 
that  those  persons  who  use  the  ethnic  media 
are  in  a  position  to  obtain  as  much  informa- 
tion about  government  programs  as  anyone 
else.  Finally,  of  coinrse,  we  seek  to  use  the 
program  in  ways  in  which  all  ethnic  media 
can  participate  in  the  program,  so  that  we 
can  in  that  way  help  keep  those  media  ve- 
hicles in  operation. 

I  know  there  is  a  constant  controversy  over 
which  papers  fall  within  and  outside  the 
guidelines,  and  I  know  the  member  will 
agree  that  we  have  to  have  some  guidelines 
so  as  to  ensure  that  people  dbn't  run  out  and 
start  a  newspaper  tomorrow  morning  and 
automatically  become  qualified  to  receive  our 
ethnic  advertising  moneys. 

Unless  the  member  is  advocating  an  open- 
ended  program,  it  means  that  with  the  given 
allocation  of  moneys  in  any  year  the  degree 
to  which  new  people  come  upon  the  scene 
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and  claim  to  have  valid  new  ethnic  news- 
papers will  take  money  from  other  long-estab- 
lished, very  strong  ethnic  media  which  still 
need  the  same  amount  of  continued  govern- 
ment support. 

In  fairness  to  the  readers  of  all  those  news- 
papers, and  in  fairness  to  the  very  fine  news- 
papers throughout  this  province,  we  must 
have  some  guidelines  put  in  place.  I  don't 
doubt  that  there  will  always  be  firms  that 
will  daim  the  guidelines  should  be  expanded 
to  take  them  in,  but  I  must  say— and  the 
member  is  in  a  position  to  attest  to  this  at 
first  hand— the  number  of  small  newspapers 
in  this  province  that  have  been  established 
and  are  thriving  today  is  due  testimony  to 
the  eff^ectiveness  of  the  government's  ethnic 
advertising  program. 

I  may  only  add  that  the  Ministry  of  Cul- 
ture and  Recreation,  through  its  multicultural 
branch,  is  playing  a  closer  and  closer  role  in 
co-ordinating  these  efforts  with  us  so  that  we 
may  develop  programs  that  are  more  mobile 
than  ever  before. 

TOWNSEND  NEW  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
I  want  to  direct  to  the  Minister  of  Housing 
about  the  Ontario  Land  Corporation  program 
to  erect  a  new  town  called  Townsend,  partly 
in  my  constituency.  Because  of  the  disappoint- 
ing reaction  from  builders  in  the  community 
at  large  to  the  availability  of  lots,  is  the  min- 
ister going  to  exercise  his  well-known  flexi- 
bility in  adjusting  the  timetable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Townsend? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
dicated to  the  honourable  member  before 
that  we  keep  a  constant  review  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Townsend  and  the  availability  of  lots 
and,  indeed,  the  uptake  by  the  private  sector. 
I  reported  to  this  House  in  a  written  answer 
to  a  question  on  the  Order  Paper  the  exact 
uptake  we  have  had  to  this  point  and  the 
interest  shown. 

3:10  p.m. 

I  will  be  in  Townsend  in  the  next  few 
v/eeks  to  review  further  both  vdth  our 
people  on  site  and  our  assistant  deputy 
minister,  in  relationship  to  Townsend,  the 
amount  of  land  we  shall  service  and  make 
available  for  production  use  in  the  next  18 
months. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question: 
Since  the  minister  reported  in  answer  to  my 
written  question  on  the  relatively  small 
number  of  lots  that  have  been  committed, 
not  necessarily  sold,  in  spite  of  a  very  ex- 
pensive    multicolour     advertising     insert     in 


most  of  the  newspapers  in  the  area  and  ex- 
tending far  beyond,  why  would  the  land 
corporation  be  reluctant,  in  fact  refuse,  to 
make  public  an  independent  residential  mar- 
keting study  covering  the  area,  since  this 
matter  is  of  such  conbern  to  the  taxpayers 
as  well  as  to  the  independent  developers  in 
the  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  member  will  re- 
call that  in  a  written  letter  to  the  research 
officer  for  his  party  we  indicated  very 
clearly  and  precisely  that  we  felt  we  were 
in  the  same  position  as  anyone  else  in  the 
private  market.  When  we  do  research  studies 
that  indicate  what  the  market  potential  hap- 
pens to  be,  we  do  not  share  the  results  with 
our  competition.  That  is  exactly  the  position 
we  are  in  at  this  point. 

GROUP  HOMES 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development.  Now  that  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  has  upheld  the  North  York 
bylaw  that  discriminates  against  certain 
categories  of  group  homes,  thereby  toitpedo- 
ing  the  government's  program  of  voluntary 
compliance  with  acceptance  of  group  homes 
and  undermining  human  rights,  what  action 
does  the  government  intend  to  take? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  naturally  I 
am  very  disappointed  by  the  decision  taken 
by  the  OMB.  My  colleagues  and  I  will  be 
studying  it  very  carefully  over  the  next  few 
days. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  A  supplementary  question: 
When  the  government  is  studying  it— and  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  studying  it- 
may  I  ask  it  to  consider  most  seriously 
bringing  forward  amendments  to  the  Plan- 
ning Act  and  to  permit  group  homes  to 
exist  in  neighbourhoods  right  across  this 
province,  as  a  matter  of  basic  human  rights? 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  new  question.  The  mem^ 
ber  for  Lincoln. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  I  did  not  hear  the  answer 
to  my  question. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  That  will  also  be  part 
of  the  consideration. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT  HEARINGS 

Mr.  Hall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development.  Given  the  understanding  I 
had  that  the  minister  has  reconsidered  the 
earlier  rejection  by  hearing  officers  of  tran- 
scription facilities  at  the  burrent  Niagara 
Escarpment    Commission    hearings,    can    the 
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minister  now  advise  when  a  public  printed 
record  of  each  day's  hearings  will  com- 
mence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon- 
ourable member  brought  this  to  my  atten- 
tion, as  have  other  members,  and  I  indicated 
that  I  would  look  into  it.  I  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  chairman  of  the  commission 
and  the  figure  I  have  been  given  is  a  cost 
of  approximately  $1,600  a  day. 

As  the  honourable  member  knows,  this 
does  not  prevent  anyone  at  the  present 
time,  if  he  wants,  from  making  notes,  et 
cetera;  they  can  do  this  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  ofiBber  in  charge  of  the  hearing, 
Mr.  McCrae,  who  has  over  20  years  of 
experience,  has  also  discussed  this  matter 
with  me. 

Those  who  wish  to  take  notes  and  make 
recordings  can  do  so,  but  they  must  do  so 
at  their  own  expense. 

Mr.  Hall:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Sipeaker: 
Nevertheless,  I  hope  the  minister  will  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  such  taking  of 
notes  means  daily  attendance  at  these  hear- 
ings, and  they  have  vocations  to  follow.  This 
is  a  hardship. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether,  in  the  matter 
of  the  pubhc  interest,  the  government  should 
provide  this  service,  or  whether  it  should  be 
taken  oflF  the  salaries  of  individuals  by  loss  of 
pay.  I  do  not  think  that  is  very  fair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
has  been  very  thoroughly  looked  into.  As  the 
honourable  member  knows,  these  meetings 
are  strictly  to  provide  information.  It  is  not 
a  trial;  it  is  not  a  public  inquiry.  We  feel  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  recordings  made  of 
the  proceedings  at  government  expense. 

FRANCOPHONE  ENUMERATION 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Premier.  As  the  Premier  has 
now  received  suggestions  on  French-language 
enumerations  from  the  Association  of  French- 
Language  Advisory  Councils,  from  the 
Toronto  Star  in  its  editorial  today  and  from 
my  resolution  which  I  presented  on  May  1, 
which  we  hope  has  been  of  some  help  to  him, 
can  he  tell  us  when  he  expects  to  have  an 
answer  for  us  on  the  possibility  of  enumera- 
tion this  fall?  What  method  wiU  he  choose 
to  use  to  have  this  enumeration  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  in- 
dicated to  the  honourable  member,  enumera- 
tion takes  place  some  time  around  August  or 
September.  I  expect  we  will  have  the  matter 
resolved  by  that  time.  As  I  said  to  the  mem- 


ber, we  will  find  a  way.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  all  the  advice.  I  am  not  sure  just  what 
priorities  the  member  gave,  whether  he 
thought  his  advice  was  better  than  that  of  the 
Franco-Ontarian  association  or  the  Toronto 
Star. 

Mr.  Roy:  Or  the  member  for  St.  George 
(Mrs.  Campbell). 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  the  member  for  St. 
George. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  They  are  all  identical. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  are  certain  similari- 
ties; I  acknowledge  there  are  certain  simi- 
larities. 

NOTICE  OF  DISSATISFACTION 

Mr.  Speaker:  Under  standing  order  28,  the 
member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  Isaacs)  has  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  the  answer  to  a 
question  posed  to  the  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment (Mr.  Parrott)  concerning  the  dis- 
posal of  liquid  waste.  This  matter  will  be 
debated  at  10:30  tonight. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Swart  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  67, 
An  Act  to  revise  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act,  1971. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  impose  heavier  fines  upon  offenders 
of  waste  management  laws  and  to  establish 
a  fund  based  on  the  surcharge  added  to  this 
fine,  also  to  be  paid  by  the  offender,  which 
will  be  used  to  rehabilitate  abandoned  waste 
disposal  sites  and  abandoned  landfill  sites. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  contains  amendments 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  Act  whereby 
waste  management  law  offenders  will  pay 
fines  up  to  a  maximum  of  $10,000  per  day, 
up  from  the  present  $2,000,  and  the  same 
offenders  will  pay  an  additional  surcharge  of 
five  per  cent  of  their  fines  to  go  into  an 
abandoned  waste  dump  cleanup  fund  for  the 
aforementioned  piupose. 

This  bill  expresses  a  concern  of  university 
students  Cathy  Wesol,  Marian  Shull  and  Rick 
Double  who  prepared  it. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON 
NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tabling 
the  answers  to  questions  132,  134  and  135 
and  the  interim  answer  to  question  141  stand- 
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ing  on  the  Notice  Paper.  (See  appendix,  page 
1537) 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  also  indicate,  for 
your  guidance,  I  understand  that  questions 
have  been  raised  concerning  the  answer  to 
question  110.  It  is  the  ministry's  opinion  that 
question  110  has  been  answered.  The  answer 
was  from  the  Ministry  of  Health.  The  Min- 
ister of  Northern  Affairs  (Mr.  Bernier)  in- 
dicated to  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Timbrell)  that  that  was  the  answer  which 
should  also  pertain  for  his  ministry. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

DEBATE  ON  CONFEDERATION 

(continued) 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
constitutional  resolution. 

Mr.  Turner:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me  say, 
as  a  Canadian  and  as  a  member  of  this  Legis- 
lature, I  am  extremely  proud  to  be  taking 
part  in  this  debate  today.  Like  all  Canadians, 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  I  share  a  deep  and 
passionate  affection  for  this  great  country  of 
ours. 

Ontario's  commitment  to  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  this  country  is  well 
estabhshed  and  beyond  question.  Our  out- 
standing reputation  as  realistic  and  construc- 
tive negotiators  with  other  jurisdictions  is 
not  questioned  in  either  the  pubhc  or  tihe 
private  sectors.  I  suggest  this  is  the  result 
of  the  creative  development  of  the  many 
resources  of  this  great  province  and  perhaps, 
more  important,  the  constructive  use  of  the 
many  talents  of  the  diverse  representation 
of  people  in  this  great  province. 

3:20  p.m. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  task  which  could 
not  be  more  critical.  As  individuals,  as  legis- 
lators, as  Canadians,  we  are  evaluating  our 
identity.  We  do  so  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  our  sister  province  of  Quebec  is  work- 
nig  through  a  period  of  tough  decision- 
making. Quebeckers  cannot  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  relevance  of  Canada  and  the 
relevance  Canada  has  for  them  without  all 
of  us— indeed  all  Canadians— taking  stock  of 
our  identity,  nor  can  any  otlier  province  in 
this  Confederation. 

The  future  of  this  great  country  is  at 
stake.  The  members  of  this  Legislature  on 
all  sides  of  the  House  are  joined  in  a  debate 
on  our  founding  principle.  Canada,  a  con- 
federation of  provinces  and  territories,  is 
being  challenged  by  forces  within  her  own 
boundaries.  A  nation  rich  with  the  diverse 
and  dynamic  talents  of  all  its  peoples,  filled 
^th  natural  resources  and  technological  ex- 


pertise, is  being  torn  apart  by  that  same 
wealth  that  sets  us  apart  from  other  nations. 
Change  has  to  occur  from  Avithin  if  this 
nation  is  to  be  strengthened  from  without. 

This  week,  right  now,  we  are  examining 
what  this  great  country  of  Canada  means 
and  what  kinds  oif  experience  identify  What 
is  to  be  a  Canadian.  All  of  us  in  this  House, 
in  this  province  and  in  the  whole  of  tiie 
country  have  a  story  to  tell.  Personally,  I  find 
the  timing  of  this  debate  quite  significant. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  this  month  the  Canadian 
Armed  Forces  accepted  the  surrender  of  Ger- 
many in  Holland,  signalling  an  end  to  what 
was  the  most  bitter  period  in  the  history  of 
our  modem  world. 

It  was  a  time  of  unified  effort  by  Cana- 
dians. I  like  to  think  the  fight  was  worth 
while  for  it  sustained  freedom  for  many 
peoples.  For  everyone  involved,  the  ex- 
perience evoked  feelings  of  profoimd  inten- 
sity. Like  many  other  Canadians,  I  par- 
ticipated in  this  war  as  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force.  I  served  in  the 
Snowy  Owls  squadron,  unit  420.  I  trained  in 
many  parts  of  this  great  country  and  I  served 
on  active  service  in  Europe. 

In  my  unit  on  the  squadron,  there  were 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  this  great 
country  of  ours.  More  significant  and  perhaps 
unique,  on  the  same  field  where  we  were  sta- 
tioned we  flew  with  a  partner  squadron,  the 
Alouettes,  number  425.  Obviously,  we  worked 
very  closely  on  a  daily  and  hourly  basis. 
Despite  our  differences  of  language  and  back- 
ground, we  were  a  united  team.  In  order  to 
work  together  efficiently  as  individuals,  we  re- 
lated to  each  other.  To  protect  our  identity 
as  Canadians  we  established  a  strong  camara- 
derie whose  basis  was  the  recognition  that 
we  shared  the  broad  base  of  experiences  that 
are  at  the  centre  of  this  Confederation. 

The  kind  of  relationships  we  formed  during 
that  period  were  very  special.  Indeed,  the 
time  was  special.  These  two  squadrons  joined 
together  to  face  crises  on  a  daily  basis,  as  did 
all  the  other  squadrons  serving  over  there. 
Together  we  worked  and  hoped  to  survive. 
Implicitly,  we  were  protecting  our  nation  from 
a  philosophy  which  would  impair  the  develop- 
ment of  our  individual  talents.  As  Canadians, 
the  men  who  were  with  the  Snowy  Owl  and 
Alouette  squadrons,  together  with  many  other 
Canadians,  defended  the  nation's  aspirations 
to  self-expression. 

I  am  saddened  by  the  feeling  of  many 
people  within  the  province  of  Quebec  that 
Canada  no  longer  works  for  them.  It  is  rare 
now  indeed  to  develop  such  attachments  as 
we  did  during  the  war.  I  say  that  for  me  these 
friendships    have   had    a   profound   meaning. 
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These  experiences  have  added  a  dimension  to 
my  life  which  shapes  my  belief  in  the  value 
of  a  full  and  democratic  life. 

I  would  submit  this  is  what  is  very  special 
about  this  Canada  of  ours.  In  addition  to  the 
economic  benefits  of  Confederation,  I  can 
appreciate  the  potential  of  a  combined  en- 
deavour. The  combined  efforts  of  Canadians 
during  times  of  national  emergency  were 
rallied  in  the  face  of  an  external  threat.  But 
the  threat  posed  to  us  now  is  from  within 
this  great  country  and  is  no  less  intense  and 
no  less  red. 

What  I  find  disturbing  is  the  ability  of 
Canadians  to  recognize  and  to  unite  in  the 
face  of  outside  interference  and  yet  to  be 
blind  or  indifiFerent  to  the  dangers  of  this  more 
insidious  threat.  In  the  face  of  what  some 
Canadians  perceive  as  unwarranted  American 
economic  expansion  to  our  markets,  national- 
ism is  espoused.  Nationalism  comes  to  mean  a 
cultural  economic  defence  against  penetration 
or  domination. 

I  am  sure  we  have  all  heard  the  argument 
that  we  should  be  constructing  barriers  which 
will  separate  us  from  the  excesses  of  the 
domination  of  other  nations  and  absolve 
Canada  from  the  threat  to  her  nationhood. 
Unfortunately,  we  know  all  too  well  that 
barriers  may  be  constructed  from  within  a 
nation  as  well  as  from  outside.  This  is  the 
very  reason  for  this  debate. 

We  in  Ontario  are  in  a  strategic  position  in 
many  ways.  Geographically  situated  squarely 
between  eastern  and  western  Canada  we  are 
in  the  centre  of  the  flow  of  essential  mineral 
and  energy  resources  and  foodstuffs.  Ontario's 
leading  expertise  in  the  manufacturing  sector, 
as  well  as  her  own  wealth  of  natural  agricul- 
tural and  energy  resources,  is  by  no  means 
accidental.  We  have  a  wealth  of  creative 
talent  and  many  tools  vdth  which  to  build. 
These  very  facts  alone  speak  for  themselves. 
We  must  also  recognize  and  take  responsible 
action  towards  promoting  one  of  the  intentions 
of  Confederation.  We  must  find  ourselves  in 
a  location  which  must  promote  both  the  free 
flow  of  products  and  ideas  throughout  a  united 
Canada. 

In  this  nation  the  centres  of  flow  are 
changing.  Increasing  energy  needs  are  exert- 
ing greater  pressure  on  the  western  provinces 
to  tap  their  oil  and  gas  resources.  An  ex- 
plosion of  activity  in  western  Canada  has 
been  the  result,  accompanied'  by  well-de- 
served, substantial  economic  rewards.  As  the 
direction  of  cash  flow  has  taken  a  new  course, 
so  have  the  federal  government's  equaliza- 
tion payments.  Such  sudden  changes  have 
been  heralded  by  cries  of  regional  disparity 


throughout  the  whole  of  this  country.  It  is 
time  for  everyone  of  us  in  this  country  to 
reappraise  our  positions.  To  deal  with  our 
social  problems  I  believe  new  and  innovative 
approaches  have  to  be  taken. 

Let  us  not  try  to  kid  ourselves.  Constitu- 
tional reform  is  demanded,  and  all  levels  of 
government,  federal  and  provincial,  wiU  be 
called  upon  to  integrate  fresh  long-term 
goals.  We  know  all  too  well  that  many  of 
our  energy  resources  are  non-renewable.  We 
have  already  set  to  work  on  this  premise. 
The  task  in  front  of  us  is  to  renew  our  Con- 
federation and  to  encourage  co-operation 
among  all  Canadians,  not  the  isolation  stem- 
ming from  preoccupations  with  regional  self- 
interests. 

3:30  p.m. 

We  need  to  draft  a  new  blueprint  for  this 
great  country  of  Canada.  We  need  to  draw 
the  attention  of  our  communities  from  local 
interests  and  focus  on  national  values.  For 
more  than  a  century,  our  country  has  ac- 
quired and  developed  in  a  stable  and  uninter- 
rupted fashion  fundamental  freedom  for  all 
of  its  citizens;  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  assembly,  freedom  of  association,  the  right 
to  vote,  freedom  of  the  jM-ess,  the  right  to  a 
fair  trial.  All  these  rights,  and  more,  are  en- 
shrined in  our  federal  laws  and  in  federal 
statutes  such  as  the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights. 
These  rights,  liberating  self-expression,  were 
no  historical  accident.  They  were  the  natural 
product  of  our  federal  system. 

The  diversity  of  people  living  within  our 
borders  has  enhanced  the  tolerances  for  dif- 
ferences within  our  system  and,  indeed,  has 
ensured  its  survival.  We  are  fortunate  that 
our  diversity  in  people  is  matched  by  our 
diversity  in  resources.  The  possibility  of 
developing  energy  self-suflBciency  is  far 
greater  in  a  united  Canada  than  it  is  in  a 
divided  Canada.  Confederation  ensures  that 
every  province  and  every  region  will  share 
in  the  wealth  and  freedom  provided  by  our 
resources  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  pro- 
tected rate.  Confederation  provides  adventur- 
ous Canadians  with  the  opportunity  and  the 
challenge  to  build  forward-looking  com- 
munities, to  create  jobs  and  to  make  use  of 
our  wealth,  fostering  Canadian  investment. 

In  the  international  arena,  our  nation  has 
indeed  achieved  an  enviable  reputation.  Our 
economic,  geographic  and  cultural  advant- 
ages, as  well  as  the  traditional  policy  of  our 
nation  to  protect  the  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion of  our  indigenous  population,  has  earned 
respect  the  world  over.  Canadians  play  an 
important  role  in  the  defence  of  western 
values  and  further  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
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world    through    active    participation    in    the 
United  Nations. 

The  reputation  and  heritage  all  Canadians 
share  is  also  freely  expressed  through  pro- 
vincial participation  in  the  international  af- 
fairs of  our  nation  through  trade  development 
offices,  cultural  exchanges  and  sporting  activi- 
ties. Confederation  allows  each  province  to 
play  a  far  greater  role  in  world  affairs  than 
if  they  were  separate  entities. 

To  be  a  Canadian  is  to  appreciate  the 
shared  meaning  expressed  in  all  the  regions 
of  this  great  country:  to  build  on  a  tradition 
founded  on  the  principle  of  integrity.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  fully  appreciate  our 
common  potential  and  experience,  an  ever- 
maturing  combination  of  creative  energy  and 
unfolding  talents,  and  make  full  use  of  our 
diverse   and  abundant  resources. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  reflect  on  the 
words  of  Georges-Etienne  Cartier:  "The  ques- 
tion we  ask  ourselves  is  this:  Shall  we  live 
apart,  will  we  he  content  to  preserve  a  mere 
provincial  existence  when  united  we  may  be- 
come a  great  nation?  No  union  of  small  com- 
munities was  able  to  hope  to  reach  national 
greatness  with  such  facility  as  we  are." 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first 
contemplated  participating  in  this  debate, 
I  considered  talking  about  justice  as  it  ex- 
ists in  Quebec,  as  it  exists  in  Ontario  and' 
as  it  exists  elsewhere  in  Canada.  However, 
somehow  I  was  unable  to  convince  myself 
that  this  was  the  topic  I  really  wanted  to 
pursue  on  this  occasion.  Eventually,  I  de- 
cided not  to  elaborate  upon  the  theme  of 
justice  except  once  more  to  go  on  record 
as  saying  that  if  we  are  thinking  about  jus- 
tice in  absolute  terms,  then  we  have  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  its  counterpart, 
injustice,  which  is  in  reality  the  absence  of 
justice  in  the  true  sense. 

Frankly,  I  felt  that  at  this  point  in  our 
history  it  was  more  important  to  speak  from 
the  heart  than  from  the  head.  We  may  never 
have  a  better  opportunity  than  we  have  here 
today  to  move  out  of  the  flatlands  in  which 
we  spend  the  greater  part  of  our  lives  and 
to  take  a  look  at  the  view  from  the  moun- 
tain tops,  so  to  speak.  We  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  put  into  words,  inadequate 
though  they  may  be,  something  of  what  we 
feel  about  Canada.  We  have  the  chance  of 
a  lifetime  to  put  on  record  what  we  believe 
this  country  is  all  about.  We  have  a  gift 
which  is  given  to  a  few  of  us,  a  forum  in 
which  to  make,  hopefully,  a  ringing  appeal 
which,  God  willing,  may  find  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  other  Canadians  who  are  as  con- 


cerned  as   we   are  about  the  future  of  our 
country. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  support 
the  resolution  which  is  before  this  House.  I 
believe  we  should  not  negotiate  sovereignty- 
association  which  is  surely  simply  another 
way  of  saying  separation.  I  recommend  that 
we  should  regard  a  no  vote  as  a  signal  to 
begin  the  process  of  renewing  Canadian  fed- 
eral isim. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  outsiders  who  see  most 
of  the  game.  Listen  to  what  the  Economist, 
a  well-renowned  British  weekly  magazine  of 
news  and  opinion,  has  to  say:  "Canada  is  a 
country  threatened  by  a  possible  economic 
and  political  breach  that  could  and  almost 
certainly  would  destroy  it.  It  is  really  in- 
conceivable that  Canada  would  survive  as 
three  chunks  instead  of  a  broadly  inter- 
dependent system  of  11  federal  and  provin-' 
cial  governments  or  that  a  French  nation  in 
Quebec  would  bring  greater  ethnic  indepen- 
dence and  economic  advancement  to  the  large 
French-Canadian  populations  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia  or  Manitoba." 

Iln  any  federation  where  power  is  divided 
between  two  or  more  levels  of  government, 
stress  is  inevitable.  Possibly  it  is  even  healthy. 
Sad  to  say,  however,  built-in  stress  is  fre- 
quently aggravated,  possibly  even  exploited, 
by  politicians  at  every  level  and  of  every 
stripe,  who  are  more  concerned  with  their 
own  day-to-day  political  survival. 

The  federal  system  under  which  we  live 
has  so  much  to  recommend  it,  so  much  in 
its  favour.  De  Tocqueville  understood  the 
merits  of  our  system  when  he  stressed  the 
fact  that  small  nations  are  often  unhappy, 
not  because  they  are  small,  but  because  they 
are  weak,  while  large  nations  prosper,  not 
because  they  are  large,  but  because  they  are 
strong.  Strength  is  often  a  primary  condition 
for  the  happiness  and  even  the  existence  of 
nations.  De  Tocqueville  concluded  that  the 
federal  system  was  invented  to  consolidate 
the  various  advantages  of  the  greatness  and 
smallness  of  nations. 

One  of  the  truly  remarkable  assets  of  our 
federal  system  is  its  flexibility. 

In  wartime  or  during  times  of  severe  finan- 
cial conditions,  such  as  a  depression,  we  move 
easily  towards  centralization.  With  peace  and 
plenty,  we  tend  to  decentralize.  This  ebb- 
and-flow  characteristic  of  Canadian  federalism 
gives  us  much  cause  for  optimism  in  coping 
with  the  problems  presented  by  our  present 
complex  situation  vis-a-vis  Quebec  and  the 
other  provinces  and  the  necessary  future  con- 
stitutional discussions. 
3:40  p.m. 
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Today  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  gov- 
ernments and  politicians  is  severely  shaken. 
There  is  widespread  doubt  about  the  ability 
of  those  who  are  elected  to  alleviate  the 
suflFerings  of  the  world  and  to  solve  the  seri- 
ous problems  with  which  we  are  confronted. 
Throughout  the  world,  whether  or  not  elected 
under  a  democratic  system,  representatives 
hold  in  their  hands  the  fate  of  nations,  the 
lives  of  communities  composed  of  millions  of 
men,  women  and  children.  Sometimes  those 
in  power  and  those  with  power  have  a  ten- 
dency to  forget  that  salient  fact.  In  times  of 
crises,  such  as  we  face  today,  there  has  to  be 
give  and  take  between  the  parties.  There  has 
to  be  a  concerted  efiFort  to  work  together  to 
solve    apparently    insurmountable   problems. 

This  great  country  of  ours  is  going  through 
a  very  turbulent  period  in  its  history.  How- 
ever, my  heart  does  not  fail  me  at  tie  pros- 
pect of  what  lies  ahead.  Always  in  the  past, 
when  we  have  passed  through  times  of  storm 
and  difiBcuIty,  we  have  been  sustained  by  the 
strong  and  flourishing  roots  which  we  have 
put  down  in  this  country.  Our  roots  are  good 
and  our  roots  are  strong.  Much  of  this 
strength  derives  from  the  very  diversity  of 
the  people  who  make  up  this  nation  of 
Canada- 
Like  my  colleague  from  Kitchener  (Mr. 
Breithaupt),  I  have  no  roots  in  either  the 
English  or  the  French  fact  in  Canada.  My 
background  is  basically  Celt.  For  this  reason, 
I  want  to  mention  the  tremendous  pride  I 
feel  at  the  fact  that  during  the  First  World 
War  the  famous  Van  Doos  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  Highland  regiment— the 
Ladiies  from  Hades,  as  they  were  called— and 
the  Princess  Pats  and  the  other  great  Cana- 
dian fighting  regiments.  From  all  over  Canada 
they  came  to  join  together  to  protect  the 
country  which  they  all  loved.  And  so  it  was 
in  the  Second  World  War. 

I  think  it  is  rather  sad,  particularly  at  this 
point  in  our  development,  that  Canadian  his- 
tory is  taught  in  Ontario  as  a  political  and 
constitutional  history  rather  than  in  terms 
also  of  the  stirring  tug-at-the-heart  stories 
which  make  a  nation's  story  a  vital  and  living 
thing. 

I  will  touch  briefly  upon  the  historic  docu- 
ments in  which  our  constitutional  history  is 
enshrined.  There  is  the  Royal  Proclamation 
of  1763  which  dictated  that  British  civil  and 
criminal  law  would  apply.  In  1774,  coinciden- 
tal with  the  problems  in  the  American 
colonies,  came  the  Quebec  Act  which  pro- 
vided for  the  application  of  the  Napoleonic 
Code  in  Quebec.  The  Constitutional  Act  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  1791,  establishing  Upper 


and  Lower  Canada.  The  date  of  the  Union 
Act  was  1840  and,  in  1867  we  had  the 
British  North  America  Act. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  even  be- 
fore the  British  North  America  Act  we  find 
our  constitution  reflecting  the  changing  times 
and  changing  circumstances.  So  today  there 
comes  from  all  parts  of  Canada  a  strong  de- 
sire for  constitutional  change  yet  again,  for 
change  that  reflects  our  needs  at  this  time. 
We  are  pledged  to  make  the  necessary 
changes. 

Like  many  Canadians,  I  have  a  dream 
about  this  great  Country  of  ours.  Sometimes 
I  have  even  thought  we  have  come  a  long 
way  towards  developing  a  society  which 
encompasses  understanding  and  generosity 
as  well  as  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual. How  -wonderful  it  would  be  if  here 
in  Canada  at  this  time  we  could  fulfil  our 
destiny  and  show  the  world  the  way  to 
devise  a  national  community  in  which  people 
of  diverse  origins  can  live,  love  and  work 
together  and  so  light  die  way  to  the 
achievement  of  an  international  community 
-with  similar  understanding.  Clearly  in  order 
to  fulfil  this  impossible  dream,  there  has  to 
be  a  strong  and  abiding  desire  on  the  part 
of  people  on  both  sides  in  this  question  to 
live  together  in  mutual  respect  and  to  give 
a  sense  of  priority  to  the  achievement  of 
those  things  which  are  valued  by  each 
community. 

I  think  the  Yvette  movement  has  baught 
the  imagination  of  Canadians  as  few  devel- 
opments in  connection  with  the  Quebec 
situation  have  done.  These  women  have  set 
aside  all  the  partisan  political  stances  and 
have  cut  through  to  the  heart  of  the 
situation. 

iLorsque  Lise  Payette,  Ministre  d'Etat  du 
Quebec  pour  le  Statut  de  la  Femme,  a  com- 
part les  femmes  pro-f^d^ralistes  du  Quebec 
a  des  "Yvettes"— un  caractere  de  petite  fille 
soumise,  des  histoires  pour  les  6coles  pri- 
maires— elle  a  provoque  une  petite  explosion. 

Cette  suggestion  de  Madame  Payette,  que 
toute  Queb^coise  dynamique  et  intelligente 
est  necessairement  separatiste,  a  ^te  com- 
pletement  et  irrevocablement  demolie  par  la 
reaction  immediate  qu'elle  a  provoquee. 

Si  les  femmes  pro-federalistes  etaient  aussi 
humbles  que  le  Ministre  I'a  suggere,  la  re- 
action n'aurait  pas  ete  aussi  spontanee  et 
aussi  remarquable.  Trois  jours  apres  ce  com- 
mentaire  du  Ministre,  1,700  femmes  se  ren- 
contraient  au  Chateau  Frontenac  a  Quebec 
pour  une  "reunion  des  Yvettes":  et  moins 
d'une  semaine  apres,  15,000  femmes  repre- 
sentant  tons  les  diff^erents  groupes  ethniques 
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et  sociaux  se  rassemblaient  au  Forum  de 
Montreal  pour  lancer  leur  appel  passionn6 
pour  que  le  Quebec  reste  au  sein  du 
Canada. 

We  cannot  simply  throw  uip  our  hands 
and  surrender  Canada  to  the  forces  that 
would  seek  to  divide  us  so  that  we  may  be 
destroyed.  We  dare  not  contemplate  the 
chaos  that  would  follow  such  a  develop- 
ment. We  must  be  ready  and  eager  to  make 
accommodations,  even,  if  need  be,  sacrifices, 
so  that  we  may  recreate  Confederation  for 
today's  generation  and  for  generations  yet 
unborn. 

Make   no  mistake   about  it,  we  have  the 
right  to  enter  this  debate  because  we  are  not 
a  nation  of  allies,  but  members  of  the  family 
which  is  Canada. 
3:50  p.111. 

Today  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  this  nation,  we  need  to  send  a 
clarion  call  to  every  province,  to  every  Cana- 
dian. If  we  are  to  meet  the  incredible  chal- 
lenges which  lie  ahead,  we  must  summon  all 
our  intelligence  and  strength,  all  our  forces, 
whatever  our  diflFerences  may  be,  in  the  all- 
absorbing,  all-encompassing  Canadian  cause, 
the  survival  of  this  country  as  a  country. 

We  all  have  our  vision  of  what  Canada  is 
all  about.  For  some  people,  it  is  the  coves 
and  inlets  of  our  rocky  coastline  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west.  For  others,  it  is  the  incredible 
sweep  of  the  Prairies.  Some  think  of  Canada 
in  terms  of  the  emerald  forests,  the  silver  grey 
rocks  and  the  shining  blue  waters  of  the 
Canadian  Shield.  There  are  those  who  think 
of  Canada  as  the  home  of  great  wilderness 
regions.  There  are  others  who  take  pride  in 
and  confidence  from  our  vibrant  and  exciting 
urban  centres,  or  take  comfort  and'  strength 
from  the  quiet,  other-world  atmosphere  of  our 
small  rural  villages. 

For  most  of  us,  Canada  is  a  combination  of 
all  of  these  things.  Few  of  us  think  of  Canada 
as  just  our  own  small  corner  of  it.  If  we  do, 
then  surely  we  are  the  losers. 

As  a  result  of  our  failures,  the  enthusiasm 
and  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Quebec  for  the 
concept  of  Canada  as  one  nation,  stretching 
from  sea  to  shining  sea,  shrivelled  and  almost 
died,  but  not  quite.  I  believe  the  enthusiasm 
and  loyalty  are  still  there,  longing  for  nourish- 
ment, the  nurturing  that  only  we  can  give.  I 
believe  the  best  interests  of  all  Canadians  v^dll 
be  served  by  seeking  a  renewal  of  our  present 
association  within  a  modified  Confederation. 

In  closing,  I  will  tell  you  unabashedly  that 
one  of  my  favourite  anthems  is  O  Canada, 
particularly  in  its  French  version,  which  was 
the    first   version   which   I    learned',    because 


when  I  was  in  school  our  national  anthem 
was  what  has  now  become  our  royal  anthem. 
In  those  days  it  was  felt  sincerely  that  we 
must  at  all  times  remember  the  French  fact 
in  Canada. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the 
recognition  of  our  ancestors  of  this  country  in 
O  Canada,  my  favourite  line  is,  "Prot^gera 
nos  foyers  et  nos  droits"— the  plea  for  the 
protection  of  our  hearths  and  rights.  I  hope 
those  words  are  heard  and  remembered  in 
Quebec  and  throughout  Canada.  I  hope  that 
the  prayer  which  is  implicit  in  those  words  is 
answered. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tributions to  this  quite  remarkable  debate  have 
been,  by  and  large,  both  thoughtful  and  con- 
sidered' and,  on  most  occasions,  quite  passion- 
ate. 

I  think  members  of  the  assembly  have  come 
here  to  this  debate,  as  we  do  to  most  debates, 
representing  not  only  our  own  constituencies 
and  our  own  political  parties,  but  the  sum  of 
our  own  experience.  We  bring  that  diverse 
wealth  to  the  legislative  assembly  on  this 
occasion  perhaps  more  so  than  on  other  occa- 
sions. In  the  modern  vernacular,  perhaps  it 
could  be  said  we  are  at  where  we  are  who  we 
are. 

I  cannot  bring  to  this  debate,  as  can  many 
members  of  the  assembly,  the  insights  of  a 
lawyer  or  a  businessman  or  a  teacher  or  a 
farmer.  I  am  by  occupation  a  factory  worker, 
an  occupation  that  is  not  terribly  well  repre- 
sented in  the  assembly,  but  working  people 
across  this  country  have  as  much  at  stake  in 
this  debate  as  does  anyone. 

I,  for  one,  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  I 
do  not  understand  the  intricacies  of  constitu- 
tional reform,  constitutional  amendment  and 
constitutional  law,  although  I  do  believe  that 
reform  and  amendment  are  needed  urgently 
and  are  long  overdue.  I  can't  say  I  agree 
fully  with  either  side  in  the  current  referen- 
dum debate  in  Quebec,  although  I  do  under- 
stand and  accept  the  fundamental  right  of 
the  people  of  Quebec  to  self-determination. 

This  debate  in  this  assembly  takes  place 
within  a  larger  debate  across  ihe  country.  I 
suppose  it  is  good  that  we  are  all  talking  to 
each  other.  It  never  hurts.  But  at  some  time 
the  time  for  action  arrives  and  has  a  way  of 
passing.  I  hope,  as  we  sit  here  and  debate 
today,  that  the  time  for  action  has  not  al- 
ready passed  and  that  it  is  not  too  late  to 
do  something  about  the  issues  before  us. 

I  have  followed  the  debate  across  the 
country,  in  Quebec  and  in  the  legislative 
assembly.  I  can't  agree  nor  can  I  say  that  the 
national  crisis  is  a  crisis  of  sovereignty-asso- 
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elation  or  a  question  of  a  new  Confederation 
or  a  new  constitution.  I  have  to  think  back 
to  where  I  come  from  in  this  debate.  When 
one  looks  at  the  problems  of  Canada  from  a 
shop  floor  or  from  the  north  end  of  Ham- 
ilton or  from  any  other  industrial  community 
in  this  country,  things  look  a  lot  diflFerent 
than  they  do  when  viewed  from  this  assembly 
and  from  the  other  places  where  this  debate 
is  taking  place. 

As  a  worker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  na- 
tional crisis  is  fundamentally  and  severely 
related  to  the  basic  economic  inequalities  in 
this  country  today.  I  find  it  incredible  that 
in  Canada  at  this  time  we  are  still  unable  to 
supply  jobs  to  people  who  want  jobs.  I  find 
it  a  national  disgrace  that  in  this  country  we 
are  unable  to  meet  the  basic  human  needs  of 
our  people.  That  is  what  I  think  is  the  focus 
of  the  national  crisis. 

I,  for  one,  am  quite  prepared,  quite  willing 
and  quite  happy  to  join  with  all  Canadians 
in  building  a  new  constitution.  But  if  I  had 
my  way  I  would  prefer  to  join  with  all 
Canadians  in  building  a  new  Canada.  I  think 
one  of  the  most  fundamentally  dijfficult  eco- 
nomic issues  for  us  in  this  country  is  the 
issue  of  regional  disparities.  It  is  a  crying 
shame,  and  it's  an  unparalled  problem  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  crisis  that  won't  go  away 
and  that  can't  be  ignored.  Yet  that  is  exactly 
what  we've  tried  to  and  exactly  the  way 
we've  tried  to  deal  with  regional  disparities 
in  this  country. 

In  1977,  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada 
issued  a  major  report  entitled,  Living  To- 
gether, which  dealt  with  this  issue.  The 
specifics  are  frightening  for  national  unity.  In 
1970,  the  per  capita  income  in  Ontario,  which 
was  the  richest  province  then,  compared  to 
the  per  capita  income  in  Newfoundland, 
which  was  the  poorest,  showed  that  we  in 
Ontario  made  double  what  the  people  made 
in  Newfoundland.  Even  taking  into  account 
federal  transfer  payments,  we  still  made  87 
per  cent  more  in  Ontario  than  the  people 
of  Newfoundland  did  and,  after  taxes,  70  per 
cent  more.  In  spite  of  a  decade  of  attempts 
by  federal  governments  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion, a  huge  gap  remains  between  the  in- 
comes of  Canadians  across  the  country. 
4  p.m. 

It  is  not  just  a  question  of  income  when 
we  talk  about  regional  disparities.  There  are 
other  questions  involved,  such  as  the  question 
of  jobs.  That  is  fairly  clear  when  one  looks 
at  the  March  unemployment  statistics  broken 
down  by  region  in  this  country.  The  Atlantic 
region  has  12  per  cent  unemployment;  Que- 
bec has  10.1  per  cent;  Ontario  has  seven  per 


cent;  the  Prairies  have  4.3  per  cent;  BC  has 
7.6  per  cent.  The  regional  disparities  are 
even  more  apparent  in  terms  of  unequal 
opportunities.  Over  half  our  research  and 
development  contracts,  and  we  do  not  have 
very  many  in  this  country,  are  in  Ontario. 
Almost  half  the  corporate  head  offices  in  this 
country  are  in  Ontario.  Ontario  has  done  very 
well  out  of  Confederation  up  until  recent 
months  perhaps. 

The  inequalities  lead  to  other  devastating 
eff^ects  on  many  regions  in  this  country.  The 
degree  of  interprovincial  migration,  the  brain 
drain,  is  particularly  frightening  in  some  of 
our  regions.  Regional  disparities  form  one  of 
the  major  components  of  our  current  process 
of  political  fragmentation. 

A  moment  ago  I  referred  to  the  March 
figures  for  the  unemployed.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  more  devastating  thing  to  have  happen 
to  a  person  than  to  want  a  job  and  not  be 
able  to  get  one.  But  that  is  the  situation  in 
Canada  today,  and  it  can  be  multiplied  across 
the  country. 

During  the  deptfis  of  the  Depression  in  this 
country,  we  had  something  like  825,000 
people  out  of  work  and  now  we  hover  con- 
stantly around!  a  million  people  out  of  work. 
In  March,  there  were  969,000  people  out  of 
work.  It  is  both  sad  and  dangerous  in  human 
terms,  and  in  financial  terms  it  is  devastating. 

Members  of  the  assembly  will  remember 
back  in  the  spring  of  1977  when  the  nurses 
graduated  in  Ontario.  We  had  2,533  graduate 
nurses,  800  of  whom  had  to  go  to  the  States 
to  look  for  work.  Do  we  know  what  it  cost 
us  to  educate  those  people?  It  cost  $6  million. 
If  we  multiply  that  by  the  number  of  people 
that  we  sent  out  of  this  country  looking  for 
jobs,  we  can  see  what  kind  of  proportion  the 
crisis  reaches. 

The  average  Canadian  worker  produces 
something  well  in  excess  of  $20,000  a  year  of 
goods  and  services,  and  yet  we  have  a  million 
people  out  of  work.  Basic  multiplication  gives 
$20  billion  a  year  in  lost  production  in  this 
country.  Think  what  that  could  do  for  Canada 
and  the  million  people  out  of  work.  We  do 
not  even  count  the  hidden  unemployed  in 
this  country  any  more.  If  they  are  not  work- 
ing, if  they  have  not  been  looking  for  work 
over  the  past  four  years,  if  they  are  not  on 
the  list  down  at  the  local  manpower  office, 
they  are  not  unemployed.  We  are  talking 
perhaps  of  another  1.5  million  to  two  million 
people.  There  are  2.5  million  to  three  million 
people  out  of  work  in  this  country,  and  that 
is  devastating  for  national  unity. 
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Income  distribution  in  this  country  is  an 
absolute  crime.  In  1951,  the  upper  20  per 
cent  of  our  population  received'  45  per  cent 
of  the  total  income  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  lowest  20  per  cent  received  3.2  per  cent 
of  the  income.  Do  the  members  know  it  is 
now  worse?  In  1971,  the  upper  20  per  cent 
had  increased  its  share  to  49.2  per  cent.  The 
lowest  20  per  cent  of  the  population  then 
received  two  per  cent  of  the  total  income.  I 
thought  that  was  why  we  brought  in  a  system 
of  income  tax.  I  thought  that  was  what  a  lot 
of  our  taxes  were  for,  namely,  to  distribute 
that  wealth  more  fairly  across  the  country. 
It  is  not  happening.  Those  that  have  get 
more;  those  that  do  not  have  get  less.  There 
is  something?  fundamentally  wrong  in  that 
kind  of  a  policy. 

It  still  remains  that  the  private  citizen 
carries  the  tax  burden,  not  the  corporate 
taxpayer.  Profits  and  interest  on  investments 
have  been  increasing  steadily,  if  not  amazing- 
ly, in  the  years  from  1974,  and  yet  very  little 
of  that  wealth  has  been  recovered  for  use 
among  the  people  of  Canada. 

About  20  years  ago  in  Ontario,  15  per  cent 
of  the  provincial  income  came  from  in- 
dividual taxes  and  25  per  cent  came  from 
corporate  taxes.  What  is  the  situation  today? 
Two  years  ago,  the  figure  was  48  per  cent 
from  individual  taxes  and  11  per  cent  from 
corporate  taxes.  Some  of  the  examples  are 
just  unbelievable. 

During  the  federal  election  campaign,  the 
1978  figures  for  Shell  Canada  Limited,  with 
total  revenues  that  year  of  $2,734  billion, 
showed  a  modest  little  profit  of  $150  million. 
They  managed  to  pay  not  one  penny  in  taxes. 
How  many  of  our  citizens  across  this  country 
can  claim  the  same  with  such  an  income, 
never  mind  all  the  write-offs  and  loans  and 
grants  we  shell  out  to  those  companies?  I 
don't  know  how  we  can  expect  to  keep  Can- 
ada together  when  we  allow  such  inequities 
in  our  tax  system  and  in  the  redistribution  of 
wealth  and  foreign  ownership. 

Saskatchewan's  Premier  Allan  Blakeney,  no 
doubt  the  most  enlightened  of  our  nation's 
premiers,  said  only  two  weeks  ago,  as  he 
entered  the  debate  on  national  unity,  that 
foreign  ownership  in  Canada  and  its  influ- 
ences are  the  root  of  our  present  constitu- 
tional crisis,  and  I  think  he  is  right.  The 
degree  of  foreign  ownership  in  this  country 
is  incredible.  It  is  thought  by  most  that  it  is 
difficult  for  a  major  industrial  country  to 
properly  function  and  maintain  some  sort  of 
influence  or  control  over  its  economy  when 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  its  economy  is  held 
by  foreign  corporations. 


In  Canada,  the  figure  is  over  a  third  in  the 
non-financial  sectors.  In  the  manufacturing 
sector,  it  is  57  per  cent.  What  does  that 
mean  in  terms  of  money,  capital  inflow  and 
outflow?  In  1976,  we  actually  managed  to 
export  more  capital  to  those  foreign  investors 
than  they  brought  into  the  country.  In  that 
year,  Canada  exported  $3.3  billion  in 
dividends  and  interest  payments.  If  those 
trends  continue,  in  the  1985  figure  will  be 
$12  billion. 

When  one  wants  to  know  about  the  degree 
of  foreign  corporate  responsibility  in  Canada, 
all  one  has  to  do  is  look  at  the  auto  industry 
today.  When  times  get  tough  at  home,  they 
s'hut  down  a  plant  in  Canada  and  take  those 
jobs  home.  They  don't  care  about  Canada 
and  they  don't  help  us  to  develop  this 
country.  That  is  another  one  of  the  diflBculties 
we  have  here. 

I  love  this  country  very  much,  as  do  all 
members  of  this  assembly,  but  in  many  ways 
I  love  it  for  its  potential,  what  it  could  be, 
and  Canada  could  be  a  truly  great  country. 
There  are  some  things  we  must  do  in  this 
economy  before  we  can  move  ahead  and 
realize  our  potential. 

We  have  got  to  end  the  regional  economic 
disparities  in  this  country.  That  means  we 
are  going  to  have  to  establish  a  national  in- 
dustrial strategy,  something  we  have  talked 
about  for  years  on  end.  It  is  going  to  have  to 
be  a  creative,  innovative  strategy  that  plays  to 
our  strengths  and  that  provides  new  oppor- 
tunities, especially  in  the  regions  where  un- 
employment is  so  high  and  where  oppor- 
tunities are  needed  so  badly.  It  is  going  to 
have  to  play  to  our  strengths  in  terms  of  our 
resource  base  and  develop  those  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Canadians. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  are 
going  to  have  to  be  expected  from  our  na- 
tional industrial  strategy.  One  of  those  things 
is  that  we  are  finally  going  to  have  to  come 
to  terms  with  understanding  the  role  of  the 
private  and  the  pubUc  sector  in  this  country. 
There  are  major  success  stories  in  the  private 
sector  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada.  Look  at  the 
steel  industry  in  Hamilton.  That  is  a  major 
private  success  story. 

There  are  major  public  success  stories,  and 
one  need  look  no  further  than  Ontario,  to 
see  Ontario  Hydro.  We  have  to  understand 
there  is  a  necessary  mix  between  private  and 
public  sector  investment.  Those  people  who 
so  dogmatically  and  rigidly  oppose  every 
move  to  some  kind  of  public  entrepreneur- 
ship  badly  misunderstand  the  heritage  of  this 
country.  Public  ownership  is  as  much  a  part 
of  our  future  as  it  is  of  our  heritage. 
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National  strategy  is  going  to  go  a  long 
way  in  providing  jobs  for  our  people.  There 
are  other  things  we  can  do  in  the  short  term. 
We  have  talked  for  a  long  time  about  lower- 
ing the  work  week.  That  is  something  we  can 
do  to  provide  more  jobs.  We  can  get  a  handle 
on  the  ruinous  interest  rates  in  this  country, 
and  that  will  provide  more  jobs.  We  can  start 
to  control  the  exodus  of  foreign  capital  from 
this  country,  and  that  will  provide  more  jobs 
in  Canada. 

Simply  put,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
recognize  that  in  a  new  Canada  every  Cana- 
dian is  guaranteed  a  right  to  a  job,  and  that 
is  going  to  have  to  be  one  of  the  bases  of  a 
new  industrial  strategy  in  this  country.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
fact  of  foreign  domination  in  our  economic 
life.  We  are  going  to  have  to  understand  that 
in  a  new  Canada,  as  in  an  old  Canada,  we 
can't  have  real  political  independence  unless 
we  have  economic  independence. 
4:10  p.m. 

Unless  Canadians  can  direct  their  own 
economic  life,  then  they  are  always  going  to 
be  subject  to  decisions  from  outside  this  coun- 
try. We  have  the  capacity  and  we  have  the 
tools.  We  could  use  FIRA  and  we  haven't.  We 
could  use  the  Canadian  Development  Corpora- 
tion and  all  of  the  countless  other  federal  and 
provincial  agencies,  and  we  haven't. 

Something  else  we  are  going  to  have  to  do, 
and  I  am  convinced  of  it,  is  to  completely 
refashion  the  taxation  system  in  this  country. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  eliminate  unfair  tax 
loopholes.  We  must  ensure  that  people  pay 
their  fair  share  and  that  there  is  a  more 
reasonable  distribution  of  wealth  in  this 
country. 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  by  speaking 
about  the  economy  there  isn't  a  linguistic  or 
a  cultural  component  in  the  debate  we  face  in 
this  country  because  there  is.  Other  members 
of  the  assembly  have  discussed  and  will  con- 
tinue to  discuss  that.  But  I  do  believe  that  it 
is  only  by  building  together  on  a  solid  base 
of  a  strong,  independent,  national  economy 
that  we  as  Canadians  are  going  to  reach  and 
achieve  our  potential,  that  we  are  going  to  be 
what  we  can  be. 

I  have,  as  do  all  members  of  this  assembly, 
a  vision  of  Canada.  My  Canada  is  a  place 
where  we  don't  turn  our  backs  on  anyone, 
where  everyone  can  find  economic,  social  and 
cultural  justice.  My  Canada  is  a  place  where 
francophones  and  anglophones  can  live  excit- 
ing and  meaningful  lives  anywhere  in  this 
country  from  coast  to  coast.  My  Canada  is  a 
place  where  working  people  can  lead  dynamic 
lives    with    security    and    opportunity.     My 


Canada  is  a  country  in  which  immigrants  are 
welcome  to  full  citizenship— a  coimtry  where 
the  multiplicity  of  om:  cultures  is  realized  as 
something  that  builds  and  strengthens  and 
enriches  the  national  fabric.  My  Canada  is  a 
place  where  the  old  i)eople  can  remain  in 
their  communities  and  live  out  their  twilight 
years  in  comfort  and  dignity.  My  Canada 
is  a  place  where  all  of  oiu:  young  people 
have  equal  opportunities  and  truly  unlimited 
horizons. 

I  think  that  on  the  nothem  half  of  this 
continent  we  can  buildt  a  country  that  is  both 
singular  and  truly  great.  In  some  ways,  in 
many  ways,  we  can  be  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  hope  that  one  day  other 
people  in  the  world  can  look  at  Canada  and 
say:  "Yes,  it  is  possible.  Oui,  c'est  possible." 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
about  my  remarks  for  this  afternoon  for  some 
time,  and  as  I  did  one  theme  ran  through  my 
mind  continually.  It  was  the  thought  that 
surely  there  are  people  situated  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  who  would  find  the  mere  fact 
that  we  are  conducting  this  kind  of  national 
debate  throughout  our  country  at  this  time 
rather  hard  to  believe. 

I  also  thought  there  are  many  who  partici- 
pated in  meaningful  and  important  ways  in 
our  public  life  in  Canada  who  would  find  it 
equally  hard  to  believe  if  they  were  with  us 
today.  Laurier  who  believed  that  the  twentieth 
century  did  belong  to  Canada  would  surely 
find  the  national  debate  that  has  been  carried 
on  for  some  time  hard  to  believe. 

Those  who  look  at  our  country  from  a  dis- 
tance and  see  a  country  with  the  tremendous 
agricultural  base  we  have,  the  tremendous 
base  of  natural  resources,  potash,  oil,  natural 
gas,  uranium,  nickel,  the  fish  resources,  the 
wood  products  resources  we  have,  and  add  to 
it  the  enormously  skilled  work  force,  the 
access  to  markets  we  have,  particularly  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  enormous  assets 
of  our  electrical  energy  base  in  many  parts  of 
this  country,  would  find  the  ciurent  debate  in 
a  country  so  rich  in  all  of  those  things  rather 
shocking  and  startling.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  nations  which  currently  are  starving  and 
s-truggling  and  sacrificing,  nations  which  are 
currently  spending  time  seeking  food  and 
clothing  and  shelter  for  dieir  people,  would 
find  this  discussion  rather  strange,  dishearten- 
ing and  mystifying. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  other  nations 
that  look  to  Canada  as  a  small  but  signifi- 
cant international  political  force  would  find 
this  debate  distressing.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  other  nations  that  look  upon  us  as 
a    large    and    important    provider    of   foods. 
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manufactured  goods  and  raw  materials 
would  worry  about  this  debate.  Those 
people  wonder  why  we  are  not  marshalling 
our  forces,  pooling  our  efforts,  to  maximize 
the  enormous  potential  we  still  do  have  as 
a  nation.  Yet,  being  uniquely  Canadian  I 
suppose,  instead  we  debate  fragmentation, 
ways  to  pull  us  apart,  ways  to  separate  an 
already  too  divided  nation  and  national 
economy.  Instead  in  this  country,  we  debate 
institutionalizing  our  weaknesses,  not  imit- 
ing  and  reinforcing  our  strengths. 

It  seems  to  me  that  interdependence  in 
this  country  and  interdependence  throughout 
this  country  was  the  key  to  Laurier's  goals. 
I  understand  the  danger  in  talking  about 
the  economic  side  of  Confederation.  After 
all,  when  Levesque  does  it,  it  is  categorized 
by  some  as  'balance  sheet  separatism,"  and 
when  I  do  it,  it  is  called  "typical  anglo 
scare  tactics,"  but  we  should  not  forget  that 
interdependence  in  so  many  ways,  including 
economic,  is  at  the  heart  and  core  of  this 
country. 

I  can't  and  don't  suggest  that  the  over 
100,000  jobs  which  are  dependent  in  Quebet 
and  another  100,000  in  Ontario  which  are 
dependent  on  Ontario-Qudbec  trade  in 
manufactured  goods  are  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  to  this  debate,  but  I  think  it  does  indi- 
cate that  the  dependence  of  any  one  prov- 
ince on  the  total  Canadian  market  is  surely 
stronger  and  more  important  than  the  total 
Canadian  reliance  on  any  one  provincial 
market.  Yet  we  see  that  we  have  been  un- 
able to  go  in  the  way  of  solidifying  and 
building  the  kind  of  interdependence  among 
our  own  markets  that  would  give  us  the 
strength  to  accomplish  many  of  the  goals 
we  have  spoken  of  in  this  debate  and  others, 
including  that  of  ending  regional  disparities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  provincial  govern- 
ments, with  their  newfound  fiscal  freedom 
and  widespread  regulatory  authority,  have 
sought  in  various  ways  to  redress  their  tra- 
ditional grievances  by  means  of  all  sorts  of 
interprovincial  barriers  to  trade  and,  frankly, 
unco-ordinated,  noncomplementary  regional 
economic  development  strategies— strange 
and  quite  antithetical  to  the  kinds  of  things 
this  nation  needs  at  this  time. 

Newfoundland  is  now  considering  imple- 
menting a  registry  of  workers  to  effectively 
preclude  anyone  from  outside  that  province 
working  on  its  oil  rigs.  Alberta  has  estab- 
lished a  tribunal  which  has  rdcently  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  feedstocks  to  Petrosar. 

Newfoundland  wants  permission  to  ship 
Labrador  hydro  power  to  the  United  States 
export    markets    and    can't    do    it    through 


another  province.  The  Atlantic  provinces 
have  signed  an  agreement  establishing  pur- 
chasing policies  which  favour  not  Canada, 
but  provincial  and  maritime  procurement 
and  preference. 

Alberta  has  long  had  an  industrial'  permit 
system  that  effeictively  maximizes  an  Alberta- 
first  policy.  Manitoba's  last  major  hydro 
purchase  was  of  tufbines  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  not  turbines  from  a  Canadian  sup- 
plier based  in  Ontario.  Ontario,  too,  let  us 
face  it,  chose  Hawker  Siddeley  in  this 
province  to  build  its  streetcars  instead  of  a 
lower  bid  from  a  Quebec  firm. 
4:20  p.m. 

These  examples,  which  are  only  a  few  of 
far  too  many,  do  more  to  show  our  prob- 
lems to  date.  They  show  that  governments 
have  to  leap  ahead  at  this  point  in  time. 
It  is  my  belief  that  governments  in  this  sense 
are  behind  their  people.  I  think  a  base  of 
public  sujyport  for  the  kinds  of  things  this 
country  needs  is  there  and  must  be  met  by 
its  governments. 

The  kinds  of  interprovincial  barriers  to 
trade,  to  manpower  mobility  and  to  capital 
flow  which  I  have  just  touched  upon  outline 
not  only  the  problems  we  currently  have  but, 
more  importantly,  outline  just  how  un- 
workable the  concept  of  an  economic  asso- 
ciation would  be.  We  are  already  working 
in  a  restrictive  and  restricting  economic 
structure,  and  those  deficiencies  must  be  ad- 
dressed immediately  and  effectively.  Surely 
there  is  now  an  imi)etus  to  address  those. 
The  only  way  they  can  be  addressed  is 
within  the  context  of  a  renewed  federal  sys- 
tem within  one  single  sovereign  nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  point  we  have 
a  clear  choice.  At  this  critical  point  in  our 
history,  we  can  continue  to  fragment  our 
nation's  economy  or,  instead,  we  can  de- 
velop a  unified  Canada,  one  with  combined 
interests,  shared  objectives  and  mutually 
beneficial  goals. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  suggest  that  we 
could  strengthen  an  already  fragmented 
market  by  anything  called  economic  asso- 
ciation. Our  challenge  is  to  use  our  differ- 
ing strengths  throughout  this  nation  as  a 
basis  for  building  a  strong  Canadian  whole 
rather  than  db  what  we  have  done  before, 
restructure  the  individual  units,  failing  in 
the  end  to  ensure  a  firm  foundation  upon 
which  we  can  all  develop  and  strengthen  as 
a  nation. 

Our  country  will  continue  to  experience 
industrial  prosperity  in  its  geographically 
centralized   areas.   We   will   continue   to   ex- 
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perience  agricultural  prosperity  in  our  agra- 
rian provinces,  economic  prosperity  from  the 
fisheries  of  the  Maritimes  and  resource  pros- 
perity from  our  mineral  rich  regions,  but  to 
share  this  prosperity  amongst  all  citizens  of 
Canada  is  both  the  challenge  and  the  objec- 
tive we  have.  Where  we  have  failed  is  in  the 
inability  of  our  governments  to  use  actual 
strengths  to  develop  our  potential  strength. 

We  have  failed  to  turn  cyclical  gains  into 
long-term  certainties,  to  use  transitory  region- 
al prosperity  as  a  means  of  protection  against 
long-term  drought.  Only  by  sharing  can  any 
nation  hope  to  achieve  both  greatness  and  the 
ability  to  insulate  all  of  its  people  against 
hardship  caused  by  economic  forces  beyond 
their  control.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  future 
of  this  nation  will  be  determined  not  by  con- 
stitutional analysts  or  balance-sheet  chicanery, 
but  by  the  hearts  and  minds  and  emotions  of 
its  people. 

I  am  not  so  naive  that  I  believe  economic 
statistics  can  be  suitably  persuasive  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  Quebec  to  vote  no  on 
May  20.  A  country  that  has  as  its  founda- 
tion a  balance  sheet  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  country.  Indeed,  if  balance-sheet  mentality 
were  the  root  of  this  nation,  the  boundaries 
of  my  province  and  the  boundaries  of  my 
nation  would  alter  every  decade  with  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  industries  endemic  to  each 
part  of  Canada. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  hold  or  attempt  to 
hold  one  province,  any  one  province  in  this 
country,  simply  because  there  is  a  financial 
cost  to  its  going.  Those  in  Quebec  who  want 
to  go  are  certainly  prepared  to  pay  the  finan- 
cial price  to  leave.  Equally,  I  believe  the 
rest  of  us  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  extra 
financial  cost  to  keep  Canada  together.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  the  extra  financial  cost  on 
either  side.  I  believe  that  Canadians  every- 
where respect  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
Quebec.  The  question  is  whether  the  people 
of  Canada  have  the  will  to  accommodate 
those  aspirations.   I  believe  they  do. 

Important  corollary  questions  are  whether 
the  people  in  the  rest  of  Canada  fully  un- 
derstand those  aspirations  and  whether  the 
people  of  Canada  are  willing  to  pay,  not  the 
financial  price,  but  the  social  and  economic 
price,  of  the  changes  we  must  have  in  this 
country.  I  still  fundamentally  believe  there 
is  that  kind  of  strong,  unseen  Canadian 
patriotism,  that  pride  in  this  sometimes  crazy, 
but  always  unique,  nation  which  gives  our 
people  the  commitment  not  only  to  accom- 
modate those  aspirations,  but  to  make  those 
social  and  emotional  changes  and  accom- 
m.odations  to  satisfy  those  Quebec  aspirations. 


One  of  the  things  we  see  in  this  country 
is  that  we  don't  have  the  base  of  under- 
standing and  experience  of  many  other  coun- 
tries. How  many  Ontarians  have  visited 
Edmonton  and  Victoria?  How  many  have 
been  in  Quebec  City  and  how  many  in 
Charlottetown?  How  many  of  those  same 
Ontarians  who  haven't  been  to  those  places 
presume  to  be  experts  in  understanding  the 
aspirations  of  Canadians  in  those  parts  of 
Canada?  One  of  the  ways  in  which  Canadians 
everywhere  could  show  their  renewed 
emotional  and  social  commitment  to  this 
nation  is  by  going  to  those  places,  listening, 
learning  and  understanding. 

There  has  been  much  debate  on  constitu- 
tion rewriting.  I,  for  one,  am  much  more 
concerned  about  the  spirit  and  commitment 
of  our  people  underlying  that  rewriting  in 
the  next  little  while.  The  roller-coaster  ride 
from  May  20  on  will  be  the  key  to  the  future 
of  this  nation.  May  20  may  be  the  watershed 
for  this  nation.  This  entire  debate  and  dis- 
cussion over  the  last  period  of  years  is  a 
watershed  for  our  nation.  If  our  people  can 
marshal  the  economic  strength  to  react  prop- 
erly to  the  outcome  of  May  20,  whatever  it 
may  be,  then  we  won't  have  a  roller-coaster 
ride  that  destroys  our  nation.  That  is  why  the 
spirit  behind  the  people  living  and  v/orking 
in  our  country  and  living  and  working  in  our 
political  system  is  more  important  to  me, 
as  one  legislator,  than  the  crossing  of  the 
t's  and  dotting  of  the  i's  on  our  new  con- 
stitution. 

It  seems  to  me  few  Canadians  really  un- 
derstand the  implications  of  sections  91  and 
92  of  the  British  North  America  Act.  Few 
have  read  or  heard  of  the  Rowell-Sirois  report 
or  the  constitutional,  linguistic  and  reli«?ious 
guarantees  contained  in  the  BNA  Act  or  the 
equalization  formula.  Few  have  read  or  paid 
much  attention  to  the  Pepin-Robarts  report. 
Few  Canadians,  it  seems  to  me,  direct  their 
attention  to  the  ideal  numerical  composition 
for  a  House  of  the  Provinces  or  worry  about 
balance-sheet  federalism  or  balance-sheet 
separatism.  The  people  who  will  eventually 
sit  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  the  Prov- 
inces, the  people  those  people  speak  for  and 
represent  in  a  Senate  or  House  of  the  Prov- 
inces and  the  motivations  of  those  people  are 
far  more  important  than  the  numerical  break- 
out of  those  assemblies.  Balkanization  and 
continued  feuding  will  destroy  a  House  of 
the  Provinces  as  surely  as  it  will  destroy  a 
Senate. 

I  believe  Canadians  are  proud  of  their 
country  and  are  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to   express   that  pride.   The  pride  that  built 
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a  railway  many  years  ago,  in  1870  and  on, 
can  surely  be  mobilized  once  again  to  build 
bridges  in  1980.  Canada  is  not  and  has  never 
been  a  melting  pot.  It  has  not  been  de- 
manded by  its  legislators  to  be  a  melting  pot 
nor  thought  by  its  voters  to  be  a  melting  pot. 
We  are  two  cultures  and  many  cultures.  We 
have  two  languages  and  many  languages,  but 
surely  the  base  of  support  for  this  multi- 
cultural country  comes  from  our  unique  roots 
in  the  two  founding  cultures  of  this  nation. 
That  is  the  base  of  the  pluralism  we  have 
established  in  this  country  which  surely  we 
must  jealously  protect  and  maintain. 
4:30  p.m. 

The  impact  of  French-Canadian  culture  and 
tradition,  even  for  a  person  born,  raised  and 
educated  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  will  be  an 
integral  part  of  him.  Far  beyond  the  balance 
sheets,  I  and  all  Canadians  have  been  en- 
riched by  the  constant  presence  of  that  rich 
and  vibrant  people.  The  impact  of  the  French- 
Canadian  culture,  be  it  all  the  rich  tradition 
or  just  the  obvious  things,  the  bilingual  ten- 
sions, is  a  very  real  part  of  this  country  and 
has  made  all  of  us  what  we  are  here. 

Be  it  simple  but  important  things,  like 
Hansard's  and  anthems  in  two  languages,  be 
it  the  fleur-de-lis  flying  beside  a  red  ensign, 
be  it  the  Lesages,  the  Trudeaus,  the  Mar- 
chands,  the  Vaniers,  the  Lauriers,  the  Leves- 
ques,  they  are  all  as  much  a  part  of  what  has 
woven  the  Canadian  fabric,  the  Canadian 
personalities  that  my  children  and  I  are  and 
will  be,  as  are  the  Sir  John  As,  the  Aberharts, 
the  Lougheeds,  the  Frosts,  the  Bennetts,  the 
Stanfields,  the  Smallwoods.  They  are  all  part 
of  what  has  created  the  Canadian  of  today. 
Every  Canadian,  no  matter  where,  has  been 
shaped  and  created  by  these  people  and  by 
the  impressions  they  have  made,  the  tensions 
they  have  somehow  evoked  and  the  trials  they 
^ave  put  us  to.  The  hopes,  aspirations,  satis- 
factions, defeats,  successes,  dreams  and  de- 
bates that  all  of  these  have  caused  are  part 
of  what  has  shaped  us  today. 

This  nation  can  and  will  rise  strongly  out 
of  the  current  dialogue  and  trauma.  Cana- 
dians have  never,  it  seems  to  me,  been  able  to 
turn  to  a  single  heroic  time  or  turning  point  in 
their  country's  history.  Each  Canadian  now 
addressing  himself  or  herself  to  these  tensions 
has  an  opportunity  to  focus  on  who  we  are 
and  why  we  are  what  we  are;  to  think,  not 
for  just  a  moment  but  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  about  what  this  unique  Canadian  cul- 
tiu-e  is;  to  understand  that  we  are  not  simply 
parka-clad  Americans,  but  we  are  different 
and  what  we  have  is  worth  saving;  and  to 


think  for  a  moment  about  why  that  has  made 
us  what  we  are  today. 

The  lives  of  Canadians  across  this  country 
have  been  shaped  by  all  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  by  all  the  provinces  and  by  the  two 
founding  cultures.  The  tensions  and  trials 
we  go  through  now  are  simply,  I  believe, 
products  of  the  time  and'  mechanisms  for 
bringing  forward  to  all  Canadians  the  fact 
that  from  this  watershed  on  we  do  have  the 
will  and  commitment  not  only  to  meet  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  in  Quebec,  but  to 
learn  to  accommodate  and,  more  than  accom- 
modate, understand  the  motivations,  aspira- 
tions, needs,  wants,  desires  and  cultural  back- 
grounds of  people  throughout  this  country. 

Those  motivations,  the  spirit  with  which 
people  get  into  that  exercise  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  far  more  important  and  will  tell  the 
truer  tale  behind  our  continuing  country  and 
our  success  as  a  country  than  the  constitu- 
tional rewrites  which  are  so  important,  but 
provide  only  a  framework  for  what  will  be 
a  truly  strong,  unique,  fiercely  proud  and  de- 
termined nation.  We  must  be  if  we  are  to 
meet  Laurier's  view  of  the  1980s,  the  1990s 
and  the  years  following  2000.  I  am  sure 
Canadians  will  meet  that  challenge. 

Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me,  as  I  know  it  is  for  all  members,  to 
rise  and  participate  in  this  unique  debate.  I 
do  so  vdth  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  com- 
mitment. I  have  enjoyed  in  a  very  special  way 
the  contributions  of  each  and  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  who  has  preceded  me  in  these 
last  24  hours. 

Those  of  us  who  inhabit  what  Donald 
Creighton  once  called  the  empire  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  have  come  again  to  that  seem- 
ingly ancient,  but  none  the  less  basic  question 
of  our  existence  in  this  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica. How  shall  we,  French  and  English,  share 
in  our  common  geography  and  history? 

Once  a  generation,  it  seems,  we  must  re- 
new ourselves  as  a  nation.  On  this  occasion, 
our  introspection  comes  as  a  result  of  the 
Quebec  referendum  debate  and  the  vote  to 
follow  on  May  20.  This  brings  me  to  the 
resolution  standing  on  the  Order  Paper  in 
the  name  of  the  Premier,  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party.  I  can  very  easily  support  this 
resolution.  I  do  so  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
signal  to  the  people  of  Quebec  and  of  Can- 
ada our  collective  resolve  in  this  assembly  to 
repudiate  the  semantic  separatism  represented 
by  sovereignty-association  and,  as  importantly 
in  my  mind,  because  I  believe  this  resolu- 
tion speaks  to  a  genuine,  if  somewhat  new- 
foimd  desire,  for  meaningful  reform  in  this 
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part  of  the  country  wihere  our  constitution  is 
concerned. 

This  morning's  mail  brought  to  me  a  letter 
from  an  old  friend  and  former  teacher  at 
Queen's  University,  Professor  F.  W.  Gibson, 
from  whom  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
guidanbe  and  instruction  in  matters  of  Cana- 
dian history.  Professor  Gibson's  letter,  signed 
by  other  members  of  the  department,  says 
more  eloquently  than  I  could  put  the  case 
why  we  should  be  suggesting  to  our  friends 
in  Quebec  that  they  vote  no  on  May  20. 

I  would  like  to  quote  part  of  that  letter, 
which  was  also  sent  to  the  public  press  in 
the  province  of  Quebec.  "It  would  be  folly 
for  anyone  to  think,  as  Mr.  Levesque  appears 
to  think,  that  men  and  women  who  feel  as 
we  do  are  prepared  to  permit  our  govern- 
ment, whether  federal  or  provincial,  to  sit 
down  and  negotiate  the  breakulp  of  our 
country  and,  in  the  next  breath,  to  work  out 
some  kind  of  amicable  economic  association 
with  those  who  seek  to  destroy  us.  Let  no 
one  be  deceived.  We  will  not  barter  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  country  for  the  mirage  of 
association." 

A  little  later  on,  the  letter  states,  "That 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  in  favour  of  pre- 
serving the  status  quo,  nor  does  it  mean  that 
we,  and  a  host  of  Canadians  like  us,  would 
interpret  a  no  vote  on  the  referendum  as  a 
vote  for  the  status  quo.  We  want  Canada  to 
become  not  a  broken  country,  but  a  better 
country  for  all  citizens,  francophone  and 
anglophone,  westerners  and  easterners  alike. 
A  better  Canada,  and  indeed  a  better  Que- 
bec, will  not  be  achieved  by  sovereignty- 
association,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
separatism  in  disguise.  It  can  only  be 
achieved  by  reform,  honest,  creative,  com- 
prehensive reform,  of  our  institutions,  infclud- 
ing  as  a  very  high  priority  constitutional 
reform." 

That  says  it  so  very  well  that  I'd  like  to 
join  with  my  former  friends  at  the  Queen's 
history  department  in  putting  it  on  the  rec- 
ord as  a  statement  of  how  I  feel  about  the 
referendum  and  the  resolution  before  us  here 
today.  I  would  also  like  to  bring  a  personal 
perspective  to  the  debate,  as  so  many  other 
members  have.  Mine,  sir,  as  you  may  know, 
is  an  Ottawa  Valley  experience.  I  come  from 
a  long  line  of  Irish-Canadian  forbears  who 
from  the  mid-part  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury have  inhabited  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Ottawa  Valley.  In  that  sense,  I  suppose  it  is 
important  for  me  to  say  that  the  interaction 
of  my  forbears  has  been  a  particularly 
creative  one  with  both  founding  peoples. 
4:40  p.m. 


If  I  might  suggest,  in  reflecting  upon 
family  and  regional  history,  it  seems  to  be 
fraught  with  equal  enthusiasm  for  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  of  the  Ottawa  Valley.  Out 
of  all  of  that  has  come  part  of  the  creative 
and  genuine  dynamic  that  has  made  that 
region  the  very  interesting  part  of  Canada 
we  all  know  it  to  be. 

More  directly,  as  a  member  of  the  assembly 
for  Renfrew  county,  I  can  tell  members  and 
the  people  of  Quebec  that  the  separatism  of 
sovereignty-association  is  indeed  a  dead  letter 
for  the  people  of  Renfrew  countv  and  the 
Pontiac  who  have  worked  too  well  together 
for  too  long  a  period  of  time  to  allow  or  to 
easily  accept  the  creation  of  new  rigidities, 
the  erection  of  new  barriers  which  would  dis- 
rupt the  otherwise  free  exchange  of  people 
and  ideas  which  has  existed  along  that  Ot- 
tawa River  frontier  for  over  three  centuries. 

I  think  it  would  be  remiss,  and  I  would 
be  remiss,  if  I  did  not  draw  to  the  attention 
of  members  and  to  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ontario  the  debt  we  owe  our  friends 
in  Quebec  for  bringing  into  focus  many  of 
the  present  challenges  which  face  this  prov- 
ince and  this  nation  today.  The  present  chal- 
lenges are  indeed  serious  and  immediate. 

The  challenge  of  dualism,  the  challenge  of 
regionalism,  the  breakdown  of  our  national 
partv  structure,  j:poken  of  by  other  members 
in  this  debate,  the  domestic  and  international 
energy  situation  are  matters  of  urgent  and 
pressing  concern.  To  many  in  Ontario  and  in 
Canada,  these  would  appear  to  be  unusually 
troubled  times  and,  I  suppose,  in  some  ways 
they  are.  I  am,  however,  personallv  con- 
cerned, and  increasingly  so,  by  the  mood  of 
frustration  and  despondency  which  seems  to 
be  overtaking  more  and  more  of  my  fellow 
Canadians  as  they  look  out  at  their  present 
and  not-too-distant  future. 

I  would  like  to  put  our  current  situation 
in  something  of  an  historical  context.  I  have 
long  believed  that  our  past  offers  both  guid- 
ance and  courage,  by  means  of  which  we  can 
more  adequately  and  more  successfully  meet 
the  present  challenges.  I  want  to  speak  in 
this  connection  about  our  political  and  con- 
stitutional challenges  and  difiiculties  as  we 
see  them  today. 

First  of  all,  it  is  well  for  Canadians  here 
and  elsewhere  to  remember  that  the  Confed- 
eration of  1867  was  the  fifth  constitutional 
arrangement  by  means  of  which  Canadians 
sought  to  govern  themselves.  It  was  not  a 
genesis.  It  was  not  then,  and  surely  it  is  not 
now,  a  sacrosanct  dbcument.  I  think  it  im- 
portant   to    underline    that    because    I    have 
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always  been  surprised  by  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  have  a  peculiar  notion 
of  this  country's  existence  and  constitutional 
arrangements  prior  to  July  1,  1867. 

Many  see  1867  as  the  beginning,  as  the 
genesis  before  which  there  was  some  kind 
of  an  abyss  in  which  only  fur  traders  and 
selected  others  participated.  The  history  is 
quite  obviously  different.  Confederation  was 
a  diflBcult  compromise,  hammered  out  by  very 
pragmatic,  mid- 19th  century  politicians  who 
saw  it  as  their  only  realistic  hope  for  a  new 
departure. 

It  is  important,  as  well,  to  look  at  the  why 
and  the  how  that  led  the  so-called  Fathers  of 
Confederation  to  their  deliberations  in  the 
mid- 1860s.  The  union  parliament  and  the 
union  constitution,  which  had  been  devised 
largely  by  Lord  Durham  after  the  rebellions 
of  1837-38,  had  provided  a  period  of  25 
years  from  1840  to  1864  in  which  there  were 
some  considerable  successes. 

It  wa9  an  arrangement  which  had  provided 
responsible  government  at  the  general  level 
and  municipal  government  at  the  local  level. 
Those  are  the  principal  achievements  that  are 
generally  referred  to  as  a  constitutional  ar- 
rangement that  had  been  devised  and  was 
offered  as  the  one  which  would  solve  our 
many  and  troubling  difficulties.  But  there  was 
a  gradual  disintegration  and  a  tendency  to 
deadlock,  so  much  so  that  by  June  1864  the 
government  of  the  day  had  simply  ceased  to 
exist.  If  memory  serves  me  correctly,  no 
fewer  than  five  different  arrangements  were 
attempted  between  mid- 1862  and  the  early 
part  of  1864.  Every  one  of  those  so-called 
national  governments  ended  in  dissolution. 

Leading  politicians  of  that  period,  people 
like  John  A.  Macdonald  and  George  Brown, 
literally  hated  each  other  and  the  ground  each 
other  walked  upon.  My  friend  from  York 
South  spoke  of  that  yesterday.  One  has  only 
to  examine  the  record  very  quickly  to  see  the 
depth  of  animosity  that  characterized  the 
differing  personalities  in  that  pre-Confedera- 
tion  period. 

It  is  important  to  state  that.  It  is  important 
to  convey  to  the  people  of  this  province  and 
the  people  of  this  country  the  desperate  poli- 
tical deadlock  that  existed  on  the  eve  of  Con- 
federation, the  personal  animosities  which 
existed  among  the  principals,  particularly  in 
old  Upper  Canada,  because  in  very  short 
order  these  men,  George  Brov^ni  and  John  A. 
Macdonald  principally  among  them,  set  aside 
their  old  grudges  and  their  personal  animosi- 
ties and  in  June  1864  forged  the  so-called 
great  coalition.  What  reaUy  only  existed  as 
a  government  for  about  16  months  took  this 


country  through  that  critical  period  and  al- 
lowed the  federalism  that  was  incorporated 
in  the  British  North  America  Act  to  be  pos- 
sible. 

One  interesting  historical  fact  in  that  con- 
nection is  that  under  the  leadership  and  at 
the  insistence  of  George  Brown  there  was 
struck  in  the  spring  of  1864  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  union  parliament  to  look  at  all 
of  the  options  that  existed  at  that  time  to 
deal  with  the  constitutional  problems.  That 
select  committee  was  very  important  in  pro- 
viding the  articles  of  federalism  upon  which 
the  various  forces  could  agree.  That  select 
committee  proved  to  have  an  extremely  im- 
portant role  in  that  critical  time  period.  That 
is  why  I  was  delighted  to  see  a  select  com- 
mittee included  in  this  particular  reference 
because  I  hoi)e  through  that  vehicle  and 
through  that  mechanism  we  will  find  a 
George  Brown  and  a  consensus  that  will 
materially  advance  the  constitutional  debate 
in  so  far  as  this  assembly  is  concerned. 

There  were  some  who  talked  not  so  very 
long  ago  in  this  debate  about  the  timeliness 
or  the  appropriateness  of  this  Legislature's 
participation.  I  would  like  to  cite  another 
historical  point  in  this  connection  about  what 
the  Canadian  politicians  did  after  they  formed 
their  great  coalition  in  June  1864.  They  heard 
of  their  British  North  American  friends  meet- 
ing in  Charlottetown  to  discuss  the  entirely 
independent  question  of  Maritime  union. 
Without  so  much  as  any  kind  of  an  invitation, 
these  so-called  Fathers  of  Confederation  hired 
the  Canadian  steamer  Victoria,  filled  it  full 
of  spirit  and  goodwill  and  headed  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  join  their  maritime  friends. 
At  Charlottetown  in  September  1864  under 
the  very  considerable  influence  of  what  one 
historian  has  called  "cocktail  diplomacy,"  we 
began  to  see  the  genesis  of  a  new  Canada. 
The  circumstances  of  that  intervention  are 
really  important  and  positive  for  us  to  re- 
flect upon  when  we  wonder  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  certain  kind  of  intervention  would  be 
timely  or  appropriate. 
4:50  p.m. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  the  Charlottetown 
intervention.  We  need  only  look  as  far  as 
George  Brown,  John  A.  Macdonald  and 
Georges  Cartier  to  see  what  they  thought 
were  right  and  proper  com-ses  of  action.  From 
Charlottetown  the  group  convened  in  Quebec 
some  weeks  later.  There  the  resolutions  were 
hammered  out  that  provided  the  basis  for 
the  British  North  America  Act  some  two  years 
later. 

I  was  rather  interested  to  hear  privately 
and  from  some  publicly  the  concern  expressed 
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about  the  timeliness  and  the  usefulness  of 
this  debate.  Some  of  my  friends  in  the  press 
even  wondered  whether  or  not  it  was  a  use- 
ful exercise.  Again,  history  points  a  good 
lesson.  The  historic  Confederation  Debates 
of  Quebec  and  the  union  parliament  in 
February-March  of  1865  were  in  some  ways 
castigated  by  much  of  the  public  and  many 
in  the  press  who  saw  this  as  not  altogether  a 
necessary  or  useful  enterprise.  They  worried 
about  the  unrelieved  dullness  and  the  dreary 
endless  speechmaking  that  was  making  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  Speaker  of  the  day  to  get  a 
quorum.  One  need  only  look  at  the  records 
to  see  the  kind  of  commentary  that  existed. 
St  we  need  not,  here  in  1980,  worry  as  to 
whether  or  not  our  difficulties  are  new  be- 
cause they  are  surely  not. 

I  recommend  those  rlebates  to  each  mem- 
ber who  has  a  soecial  interest.  They  point 
out  in  a  very  telling  way  much  of  the  good 
and  compelling  arguments  that  underlined 
the  Confederation  i>erfod.  What  is  important 
is  to  understand  those  extremely  difficult 
times  and  circumstances.  We  worry  now,  as 
we  should,  about  international  and  internal 
problems,  but  think  of  those  people  who  met 
in  Charlottetown  in  1864.  Thev  saw  that 
very  weekend  the  assault  on  Atlanta.  They 
were  watching  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War.  They  were  watching  the 
greatest  federalism  that  had  ever  been  at- 
tempted go  up  in  flames  before  their  very 
eyes. 

Those  same  people,  our  British  North 
American  forbears,  who  were  trying  to  make 
a  new  departure  were  concerned  about  the 
end  of  the  imperial  preference  and  the 
devastating  economic  impact  that  would  have 
on  the  young  colonies  in  the  northern  part 
of  British  North  America.  They  were  con- 
cerned that  the  United  States  was  becoming 
increasingly  belligerent  and  was  about  to 
engage  in  economic  sanctions  ending,  as  they 
did  in  the  mid- 1860s,  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment of  the  previous  decade  that  had  brought 
significant  material  advantage  to  British  North 
America. 

Those  were  some  of  the  economic,  inter- 
naHonal  and  political  problems  in  which  the 
John  A.  Macdonalds,  the  Cartiers  and  the 
Browns  found  themselves.  It  is  important  for 
the  record,  as  well,  to  understand  that  not 
all  who  met  in  those  conferences  saw  this 
federalism  as  the  best  possible  option.  As 
most  historians  have  pointed  out,  they  saw 
it  as  the  second  best  in  most  cases— the  low- 
est common  denominator  on  which  Mari- 
timers    and    Upper    Canadians,    French    and 


English,  could  agree  to  go  forward  and  meet 
the  new  challenges. 

It  is  important  when  we  think  about  the 
present  situation  in  Quebec  to  recall  what 
one  of  the  most  prominent  historians  of 
French  Canada  said  about  the  impetus  that 
brought  those  people  into  the  agreement.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  Professor  Bonen- 
fant's  article,  French  Canadians  and  the 
Birth  of  Confederation.  He  says:  "Confedera- 
tion was  achieved  because  the  English-Cana- 
dians needed  to  have  the  French-Canadians 
in  it,  and  the  French  could  not  then  become 
independent.  The  great  majority  of  nations 
have  been  formed  not  by  people  who  desired 
intensely  to  live  together,  but  rather  by  peo- 
ple who  could  not  live  separately." 

In  conclusion,  it  is  extremely  important 
at  this  time  of  renewal  for  all  of  us  to  draw 
upon  much  of  that  historical  experience,  to 
take  its  benefit,  to  take  its  guidance,  to  be 
made  courageous  by  it,  to  see  how  previous 
generations  dealt  with  their  equally  difficult 
—in  some  ways,  more  trying— problems  and  to 
sort  out  of  our  current  difficulties  a  new  de- 
parture that  can  make  this  country  the  dy- 
namic, positive  and  progressive  place  that  each 
and  everyone  of  us  now  and  in  years  before 
felt  it  could  be. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  history 
of  government  it  is  not  every  generation  that 
is  called  upon  to  write  a  constitution.  This 
is  a  rare  time.  Nor  is  it  every  person  who  is 
privileged  in  such  a  time  to  represent  the 
views  of  fellow  citizens  and  to  try  to  express 
those  views  in  such  an  important  forum  as  this 
one.  Nor  have  there  been  many  times  in  his- 
tory when  a  woman  has  been  admitted  to 
such  a  place  of  privilege  to  add  a  voice  which 
sounds  with  a  feminine  timbre  for  the  50 
per  cent  of  our  citizenry  who  have  little  offi- 
cial history  of  their  own  in  the  affairs  of 
state,  but  which  in  a  democratic  society  will 
find  self-expression  whether  politicians  are 
ready  or  not. 

In  the  20th  century,  most  of  the  constitu- 
tions have  been  v^ritten  by  the  victors  of 
violent  revolution.  In  fact,  the  histories  of 
constitutions  written  by  elected  politicians 
are  not  inspiring.  I  think  of  the  Weimar  Re- 
public and  the  provisional  Kerensky  govern- 
ment's proposed  constitution.  We  must  not 
be  dismayed,  because  it  is  not  only  elected 
politicians  who  have  been  known  to  fail  in 
this  awe-inspiring  task  of  establishing  a  work- 
able constitution.  Victorious  generals  of  revo- 
lution and  counter-revolution  in  both  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries  have  scored  quite  well  in 
the  failure  count. 
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If  we  are  absolutely  practical  about  the 
art  of  historical  analysis,  the  important  lesson 
to  be  learned  about  constitutions  is  that  a 
workable  constitution  can  be  created  by  peo- 
ple who  know  it  can  survive.  It  is  the  sur- 
vivors who  have  the  luck,  because  luck— or 
what  we  call  luck— is  the  function  of  having 
a  half-decent  start.  In  spite  of  the  hard  lives 
of  our  ancestors,  immigrants  all,  they  had 
the  courage  to  be  immigrants  to  a  harsh,  un- 
known land  which  has  rewarded  their  optim- 
ism in  full  measure. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  our  task  with  the 
same  sense  of  optimism  and  with  the  recogni- 
tion that  we  enjoy  enormous  good  luck  in  the 
circumstances  which  surroun<i  us.  We  should 
let  it  be  our  challenge  to  know  in  our  hearts 
how  lucky  we  are.  If  we  who  enjoy  so  much 
cannot  accept  this  challenge,  then  who  can? 
The  thought  should  both  encourage  us  and 
make  us  bear  a  special  burden  of  responsibility 
that  we  must  be  able  to  succeed. 

To  begin  with,  I  beheve  we  need  to  sense 
our  roots.  Like  every  other  person  who  lives 
in  Ontario,  I  have  talked  to  people  whose 
ancestors  were  here  before  the  immigrants 
arrived.  Before  the  Spanish  and  the  Portu- 
guese, the  French  and  the  English,  this  land 
was  peopled  by  the  people  we  now  call  na- 
tives. Then  came  the  others  to  kill  the  natives 
whose  land  was  taken,  to  farm  the  strips  of 
river  bed,  to  live  in  the  circumscribed  political 
rules  that  the  foreign  managers  of  the  mer- 
cantile interests  of  Europe  prescribed.  When 
the  foreign  occupiers  of  this  land  decided  it 
was  not  worth  a  European  war,  they  handed 
it  over  to  their  branch-plant  managers  to  rule. 
These  managers  became  what  is  still  known 
as  the  Family  Compact.  In  Ontario,  they  rule 
to  this  day. 

There  are  those  of  us  in  Ontario  who  op- 
pose that  rule,  of  course.  The  Liberal  Party 
of  Ontario,  which  currently  has  34  seats  in 
this  Legislature,  hit  its  stride  in  the  farmers' 
rebellion  against  undemocratic  government  in 
Upper  Canada.  In  the  armed  rebellion  of 
1837,  southwestern  Ontario  farmers  fought 
unsuccessfully  for  democratic  reform  and  the 
power  of  the  class  they  represented.  They 
lost  but  their  battle  caused  enough  disturb- 
ance to  force  the  British  Privy  Council  to  send 
us  Lord  Durham.  The  good  lord  in  his  wis- 
dom recommended  that  the  king  should  grant 
responsible  government  to  the  established 
farmers  of  Ontario  and  recommended  also 
that  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  should  be 
married. 
5  p.m. 

It  was  a  marriage  of  convenience  for  many. 
The  lurking  motive  was  that  the  French  of 


Lower  Canada  should  be  joined  in  a  parlia- 
ment with  the  English  of  Upper  Canada 
where  the  French  would  soon  be  submerged 
by  immigration  from  what  the  English  called 
the  mother  country. 

The  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  saw  its  vic^ 
tory  30  years  after  the  farmers'  rebellion 
when  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  wooed  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  British  North  America  Act. 
Just  to  indicate  how  far  the  Liberal  Party  of 
Ontario,  representative  of  the  populist  feehng 
of  the  property-owning  farmers  of  Ontario, 
had  oome  in  its  concern  for  a  national  con- 
stitution, let  me  quote  from  a  letter,  dated 
October  27,  1864,  by  George  Brown,  key 
Liberal  Father  of  Confederation,  to  his  wife: 

"All  right.  Confederation  throug'h  at  six 
o'clock  this  evening.  Constitution  adopted.  A 
creditable  document.  A  complete  reform  of 
all  the  abuses  and  injustices  we  have  com- 
plained of.  Is  it  not  wonderful?  French- 
Canadianism   entirely   extinguished." 

George  Brown  is  of  course  known  to  all 
of  us  as  the  founder  of  the  Liberal  Party  of 
Ontario  and  the  founder  of  the  Globe,  the 
paper  we  now  call  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

All  this  historical  anecdotage  is  to  note 
there  is  a  large  body  of  Ontario  opinion  rep- 
resented by  33  seats  in  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature of  1980  which  was  not  represented  in 
the  land-owning  rebellion  of  1837,  which  was 
not  represented  in  the  founding  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail  newspaper,  which  was  not  repre- 
sented in  the  bargaining  of  John  A.  Mac- 
donald about  the  BNA  Act  and  which  has 
survived  to  stake  its  claim  as  we  enter  the 
new  and  difficult  period  of  writing  a  work- 
able constitution  for  this  country  of  ours. 

A  lot  of  us  who  now  represent  this  prov- 
ince had  no  roots  here  in  1864.  We  weren't 
here  when  George  BrovvTi,  founding  father 
of  the  Globe  and  of  the  BNA  Act,  was  rep- 
resenting what  has  now  become  Ontario.  My 
ancestors  can  be  traced  to  the  original  Sjyan- 
ish  and  French  occupiers  of  this  land,  and 
I  am  proud  to  claim  English  and  native  blood 
in  this  country.  My  father  came  from  a  coal- 
mining family  in  Cape  Breton  and  my  mother, 
now  dead,  came  from  the  hard^ressed  mid- 
dle class  of  Newfoundland.  My  stepmother 
was  raised  in  the  vulnerable  farmland  area 
just  outside  the  city  of  Toronto. 

When  my  father  and  family  were  scraping 
for  an  income  in  the  early  1940s,  we  moved 
to  the  Ottawa  Valley,  to  Aylmer  in  Quebec. 
An  English-speaking  teacher  in  those  days  in 
Quebec  didn't  earn  much,  though  my  father, 
I  now  know,  earned  more  money  in  Quebec 
than  if  he  had  been  a  French-speaking 
teacher. 
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I  still  remember  the  outhouse  and  the 
pump  in  the  kitdhen  sink  from  which  my 
mother  pumped  the  water  to  heat  on  the  coal 
stove  for  the  diapers.  People  like  us  didn't 
ask  any  questions  about  constitutions.  We 
were  surviving  and  we  knew  it  was  no  small 
thing.  Like  thousands  of  other  English-speak- 
ing Quebeckers,  we  looked  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  as  our  true  poHtical  rep- 
resentative. The  same  was  true,  of  course, 
for  most  of  the  residents  of  Ontario. 

The  government  of  Ontario  was  not  a 
government  Which  played  an  active  role  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  citizens  of 
the  province.  It  was  laissez-faire.  It  was  not 
socially  progressive.  It  was  the  inheritor  of 
the  political  mantle  of  the  old  Family  Com- 
pact, but  the  province  was  rich  in  resources 
and  was  a  natural  location  for  the  branch 
plants  of  multinational  corporations.  The 
economy  was  strong  enough  to  provide  em- 
ployment to  support  a  rising  level  of  family 
incomes  for  most,  even  though  development 
was  uneven  and  the  vast  profits  of  resource 
exploitation  were  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  the  resource  extraction  industries,  many 
of  them  foreign-owned. 

The  average  Ontario  voter  expected  little 
from  his  provincial  government  and  got  what 
he  expected  He  looked  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  progressive  social  legislation.  He 
supported  the  creation  of  the  CBC  and  the 
Bank  of  Canada,  as  he  also  welcomed  the 
federal  development  of  income  support  pro- 
grams. The  attitude  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment towards  progressive  social  moves  at  the 
federal  level  was  usually  passive,  if  not  re- 
sistant, the  crowning  example  being  Premier 
Robarts'  challenge  that  public  medical  insur- 
ance would  come  to  Ontario  over  his  dead 
body.  It  was,  and  continues  to  be,  the  kind 
of  attitude  that  makes  individuals  and  groups 
in  Ontario  concerned  with  social  welfare  pro- 
grams react  with  fear  to  proposals  that  the 
federal  government  hand  over  funding  for 
social  programs  without  program  strings  to 
the  provincial  level  of  government.  It  is  an 
honest  fear,  born  of  years  of  bitter  experi- 
ence with  this  government's  indiflFerence  to 
the  social  needs  of  Ontario. 

It  is  not  only  the  social  policy  failings  of 
the  Conservative  provincial  government  which 
are  disquieting  to  the  people  of  Ontario  in 
1980,  but  it  is  also  the  growing  awareness 
that  the  lackadaisical  economic  approach  of 
the  past  is  penalizing  us  in  the  present  and 
threatening  our  security  in  the  future.  As 
we  reflect  on  the  pattern  of  economic  devel- 
opment which  the  provincial  government  has 
promoted,  we  understand  the  sources  of  our 


current  economic  problems  and  we  understand 
why  Canadians  in  other  provinces  regard 
Ontario  with  such  suspicion  and  bitterness. 
There  is  more  than  a  hint  of  hypocrisy  in  this 
government's  recent  conversion  to  a  position 
where  it  rejects  the  constitutional  status  quo. 
For  years,  the  Canadian  status  quo  has  been 
what  Ontario  wished  it  to  be.  The  government 
of  Ontario  has  masked  its  own  ideological 
preferences  by  pretending  to  be  merely  the 
willing  follower  of  the  fedteral  government. 

As  province  after  province  has  struggled  to 
assert  a  public  claim  on  resource  profits,  On- 
tario has  blithely  continued  to  allow  Ontario 
resources  to  profit  the  corporate  exploiters 
rather  than  the  public  of  this  province  and 
this  country.  While  the  federal  government 
associated  itself  with  court  actions  by  private 
companies  against  other  provincial  govern- 
ments, the  Ontario  government  looked  the 
other  way.  While  the  federal  government 
acted  out  the  charade  of  the  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Review  Act,  the  Ontario  government 
continuously  apologized  for  foreign  takeovers 
of  Ontario  businesses. 

The  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  has  even  gone  so 
far  in  pursuit  of  Ontario's  subservience  to 
international  capital  as  to  expose  himself  to 
a  public  attack  by  foreign  investors  on  our 
hard-won  legislation  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  the  rights  of  Ontario  workers.  It  is 
a  wretched  record  and  it  hasn't  gone  un- 
noticed in  such  provinces  as  Quebec,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia. 

This  Conservative  government  has  hidden 
its  ideology  under  a  cloak  of  pretended  in- 
efi^ectualness  and,  by  doing  so,  has  lent 
legitimacy  to  the  aggressive  actions  of  a 
federal  government  which  has  sought  to 
cripple  attempts  by  other  provincial  govern- 
ments to  make  public  claims  on  the  profits 
from  provincial  resources. 

The  pattern  of  federal  government  mis- 
deeds is  unmistakable  and  Ontario's  benign 
indiff^erence  to  those  misdeeds  has  implicated 
this  province  in  the  eyes  of  other  Canadians. 
It  is  not  as  if  the  Ontario  Conservatives  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  implications  of  federal 
actions.  Earlier  in  this  century,  the  Conserva- 
tive government  of  Premier  Whitney  passed 
legislation  to  protect  public  ownership  of 
silver  ore  in  the  Cobalt  area  and  enacted  the 
establishment  of  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission.  In  both  cases,  the  federal 
government  threatened  to  disallow  Ontario's 
legislation  and  publicly  argued  the  case  for 
the  private  companies  which  were  opposing 
the  public's  right  to  reap  the  profits  from 
resource  development. 
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More  recently,  the  federal  government  has 
resisted  the  attempts  of  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan to  exercise  public  control  over 
and  reap  the  benefits  from  oil  and  potash 
developments.  When  the  private  companies 
dragged  Saskatchewan  into  the  Supreme 
Court,  Alberta,  Manitoba  and  Quebec  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  the  case  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan government,  the  federal  govern- 
ment participated  on  the  side  of  the  private 
company,  and  Ontario  looked!  the  other  way. 

5:10  p.m. 

The  same  pattern  is  asserting  itself  in  Que- 
bec's current  attempts  to  assume  control  of 
the  asbestos  industry  in  that  province.  In 
this  base,  Asbestos  Corporation  has  obtained 
an  injunction  in  the  Quebec  Court  of  Appeal 
and  is  claiming  Quebec's  effort  to  force 
asbestos  processing  in  that  province,  rather 
than  the  export  of  the  raw  material,  is  in 
contravention  of  the  federal  government's 
authority  over  federal  trade.  Again,  there  is 
not  a  Ipeep  of  concern  from  the  government 
bf  Ontario,  even  though  there  is  similar  legis- 
lation to  require  domestic  processing  on  the 
Ontario  books.  The  Ontario  legislation  is 
effectively  useless  because  of  the  number  of 
exemptions  granted  by  our  upstanding  pro- 
vinicial  government. 

To  hear  the  Premier  now  claim  he  rejects 
the  constitutional  status  quo  would  be  almost 
laughable  if  it  weren't  so  irritating.  The 
provincial  Conservatives  have  permitted  the 
mining  of  Ontario's  forest  resources  and  con- 
sciously passed  the  ownership  of  Ontario's 
mineral  resources  to  the  private  corporations 
for  a  pittance  in  ipubHc  revenue  returns.  The 
losers  are  not  only  the  residents  of  Ontario, 
but  all  the  residents  of  less  fortunate  regions 
of  Canada.  Ontario's  refusal  to  generate  ap- 
propriate public  revenue  from  this  province's 
resources  has  significantly  lowered  the  national 
average  of  resource  revenues.  That,  in  turn, 
has  meant  equalization  payments  paid  to 
poorer  provinces  to  compensate  for  lower- 
than-average  revenues  have  been  less  than 
they  should  have  been.  Thus,  Ontario  pol- 
icies have  deprived  the  Atlantic  provinces 
and  Manitoba  of  equalization  grants  they 
would  enjoy  if  Ontario  resource  revenues 
were  at  a  reasonable  level  and  calculated 
into  the  national  average  of  resource 
revenues. 

This  is  the  government  which  now  expects 
the  feds  to  ensure  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  Alberta  oil  flows  to  the  rest  of  Canada  at 
a  price  less  than  world  price.  It  is  the  gov- 
ernment which  is  surprised  and  aflFronted 
when  Alberta  suggests   Ontario  minerals   be 


sold  to  other  provinces  at  a  Canadian  price 
and  that  Ontario  electric  power  exports  be 
subject  to  federal  export  taxes.  No  wonder 
the  rest  of  Canada  is  impatient  when  Ontario 
screams  in  pain  about  energy  prices. 

The  government  of  Ontario  has  aWays 
turned  a  piously  deaf  ear  to  the  pleas  of 
other  provinces  for  a  fairer  shake  on  federal 
tariff  policies  which  benefit  Ontario,  federal 
freight  rates  which  benefit  Ontario  and  in- 
dustrial development  policies  that  benefit 
Ontario.  The  Ontario  government  is  very 
righteous  about  the  fiscal  fallout  of  an 
Alberta  heritage  fund  which  removes  bil- 
lions of  dollars  from  the  national  economy 
and  hordes  it  within  the  boundaries  of 
Alberta.  But  it  has  to  answer  for  the  fact 
that  it  has  never  been  willing  to  create  a 
public  fund  based  on  resource  revenues 
generated  in  this  province,  let  alone  willing 
to  share  such  a  fund  with  other  governments 
for  the  common  good. 

During  the  March  school  break  I  visited 
Alberta  with  three  Ontario  NDP  colleagues. 
Our  discussions  with  representatives  of  many 
sectors  of  Alberta  society  were  quite  en- 
lightening. The  common  theme  of  those  dis- 
cussions was  the  clearly  exlpressed  judgement 
that  Ontario  had  no  right  to  be  whining 
about  oil  prices  and  gas  policies  w/hen  its 
government  continues  to  hide  behind  the 
aggressive  exercise  of  federal  government 
powers. 

A  couple  of  days  after  our  Alberta  visit, 
I  listened  with  dismay  to  the  same  kind  of 
discussion  on  CBC  Radio's  Cross-Country 
Check-Up.  Many  callers  supported  the  notion 
that  because  the  western  provinces  are  not 
now  and  rarely  have  been  adequately  repre- 
sented in  the  decision-making  processes  olf 
the  federal  government,  Ontario's  contingent 
of  MPs  in  the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
reduced.  The  feeling  was  that  Ontario  ha"! 
called  the  shots  too  long  and  that  if  propor- 
tional representation  had  to  be  sacrificed  in 
order  for  this  province  to  be  put  in  its  place, 
then  so  be  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  thing  for  us  to  be 
issuing  ringing  declarations  about  how  we 
reject  the  constitutional  status  quo  and  beat- 
ing our  breasts  about  how  the  people  of 
Quebec  should  join  with  us  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  constitution  for  Canada.  But  our  credi- 
bility will  be  dubious  in  the  eyes  of  other 
citizens  of  this  country  imtil  we  have  a 
provincial  government  that  starts  to  display 
by  its  own  actions  some  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  common  good  which  it  has  so  breezily 
counselled  others  to  adopt  in  the  past. 
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There  has  got  to  be  a  new  attitude  that 
puts  the  Family  Compact  view  of  government 
firmly  behind,  that  grasps  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic development  that  brings  the  maximum 
pubhc  benefit  and  that  expresses  the  real 
desire  of  the  people  of  Ontario  to  co-operate 
with  our  fellow  citizens  in  common  efforts 
towards  social  progress,  political  vitality  and 
economic  sharing.  I  believe  nothing  less  will 
do  for  the  future  of  this  province  and  the 
future  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  abready 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  in  this  House 
we  have  heard  some  very  eloquent  observa- 
tions and  various  personal  perspectives  on 
the  state  of  the  Confederation  in  this  country 
and  the  role  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  within 
that  Confederation.  I  think  that  almost  p11 
members  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
rising  above  partisanship  on  this  particularly 
important  issue  and  on  this  particularly  his- 
toric occasion. 

Members  of  both  sides  of  the  House  have 
described  their  personal  commitment  and 
the  commitment  of  this  province  to  Canada 
and  to  its  people.  It  is  evidently  the  wish  of 
this  House,  as  it  is  my  own,  to  endorse  a 
stable  and  equitable  framework  of  government 
for  our  country  within  the  federalist  struc- 
ture. I  believe  it  is  also  a  fair  description  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Ontario  gen- 
erally for  Canada. 

If  Quebec's  future  is  not  to  be  as  a  full 
member  of  Canada,  then  we  as  Ontarians  will 
be  diminished  by  that  loss.  In  the  public 
debate  about  Quebec's  possible  separation, 
some  have  questioned  publicly  whether  we  in 
Ontario  care  enough  about  this  danger.  Some 
accusations  have  been  made  during  the  course 
of  the  referendum  campaign  that  we  in  this 
province  are  indifferent  to  Quebeckers  and 
to  our  historical  ties  to  their  culture.  Those 
accusations  have  been  a  disturbing  feature  of 
what,  in  many  respects,  has  been  a  sincere 
and  a  passionately  debated  campaign.  The 
chance  to  deny  these  accusations  and  to  at- 
tempt to  set  the  record  straight  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us  during  the  course  of  this  debate 
is,  I  think,  an  important  reason  for  our 
participation. 

I  consider  it  a  very  real  privilege  personal- 
ly and  as  a  member  of  this  Legislature  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  course  of  this 
debate.  Our  discussions  touch  directly  on 
issues  of  fundamental  importance  for  us  as 
individuals  and  as  citizens  of  Canada.  I  hope 
sincerely  they  can  influence  positively  the 
nature  of  the  Canada  we  shall  enjoy  in  the 
future  and  that  they  can  contribute  to  the 


secure  sense  of  social  justice  for  all  Canadians 
which  is  an  inseparable  part  of  that  goal. 

Because  of  our  concern  about  the  refer- 
endum in  Quebec.  I  believe  it  is  important 
for  us  to  acknowledge  that  a  foundation  of 
equitable  social  justice  has  not  always  been 
fully  accessible  to  francophones  in  Canada 
and,  indeed,  within  Ontario.  Obstacles  of 
both  a  personal  and  an  institutional  kind 
have  existed  historically. 

I  have  chosen  to  make  my  home  in  east- 
ern Ontario,  That  part  of  our  province  enjoys 
a  considerable  proportion  of  francophone 
residents.  I  know  many  of  them  have  felt  the 
special  contribution  their  heritage  can  make 
to  Ontario  has  been  undervalued  and  rebuf- 
fed in  the  past.  In  some  individuals  that  has 
produced  a  sense  of  personal  grievance  and 
frustration  which  is  private,  deep  and  some- 
times bitter.  Many  others,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
encounter  now  a  fresher,  more  open  attitude 
of  respect  among  their  fellow  citizens,  and 
an  honest  effort  within  government  to  ensure 
their  fair  treatment. 

5:20  p.m. 

Comme  vous  le  savez,  Monsieiur  le  Presi- 
dent, i'ai  choisi  de  m'etablir  dans  Test  de 
rOntario.  Cette  partie  de  notre  province  est 
habitee  par  des  francophones  dans  une  i>or- 
tion  considerable,  et  je  sais  que  bon  nombre 
d'entre  eux  croient  que  la  contribution  spe- 
ciale  de  leur  patrimoine  et  que  la  culture 
ontarienne  ont  ete  rejetees  ou  sous-estim6es 
par  le  pass6. 

Chez  certaines  personnes  cette  idee  a 
donne  lieu  a  un  sentiment  de  frustration  et 
a  im  certain  ressentiment  qui  ne  s'est  peut-etre 
pas  manifesto  ouvertement,  mais  qui  n*est 
pas  moins  profond  et  parfois  empreint 
d'amertume.  Bien  d'autres  cependant,  et  je 
suis  heureux  de  le  constater,  font  maintenant 
preuve  d'une  attitude  plus  ouverte  et  d'un 
plus  grand  respebt  de  leurs  concitoyens.  II  y 
a  aussi  des  efforts  sinceres  de  la  part  du 
gouvemement  pour  qu'ils  soient  traites  avec 
justice. 

In  part,  that  very  welcome  evolution  of 
attitudes  can  be  ascribed  to  the  strengths  we 
have  gained  from  an  increasingly  multi- 
cultural environment.  As  a  society,  Ontario 
has  matured  dramatically  in  the  past  genera- 
tion. The  development  of  attitudes  toward 
multiculturaHsm  has  permitted  us  to  strength- 
en our  support  for  our  francophone 
population. 

But  I  feel  sure  that  an  imiportant  part 
must  also  be  attributed  to  the  sincere  con- 
cern that  Ontarians  feel  about  the  future  of 
Quebdc    and    the    difficult    process    of    self- 
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examination  in  which  Quebeckers  are  now 
engaged.  Even  though  I  have  no  doubt 
about  the  choice  I  hope  Quebeckers  will 
freely  make,  I  think  we  should  applaud  their 
readiness  to  undertake  such  a  difficult  pro- 
cess; it  is  a  gallant  one. 

We  often  hear  from  some  sources  that  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  feel  too  removed 
from  issues  of  constitutional  and  statutory 
change  to  be  really  concerned  about  them  in 
any  personal  way.  People  who  make  this 
argument  frequently  conclude  that  these 
issues  are  not  important  to  us,  that  we  feel 
no  attachment  to  them  because  they're  obvi- 
ously not  directly  impacting  upon  the  daily 
routine  of  our  lives. 

I  can  accept  that  for  many  of  us,  perhaps 
most  of  us,  constitutional  matters  seem  too 
abstract  and  too  complex  to  be  comfortably 
grasped.  Certainly,  they  are  elusive  of  quick 
or  easy  solutions.  I  know  as  well  from  my 
own  contact  with  people  across  this  province 
that  many  of  our  people  w*ho  wish  to  indi- 
cate to  Quebeckers  their  sense  of  national 
solidarity  feel,  with  some  discouragement, 
that  too  few  avenues  are  open  to  them  by 
which  they  can  offer  their  contribution. 

But  I  simply  do  not  accept  the  scdptical 
conclusion  that  the  resiilts  of  the  referendum 
campaign  are  of  little  ^concern  to  our  people. 
People  in  Ontario  do  want  the  continued  and 
valuable  contribution  of  Quebec  and  the 
invol-vement  of  her  people  within  an  en- 
riched Canadian  federation. 

Ontarians  generally  accept  that  there  is  a 
widespread  agreement  within  Quebec  that 
substantial  changes  are  necessary  to  make 
that  possible,  and  many  of  us  agree  with 
that  conclusion.  We  are  ready  to  listen  and 
to  work  together  to  find  the  kinds  of  accom- 
nK)dations  which  permit  all  provinces,  and 
our  nation  to  flourish.  We  are  ready  to  seek, 
with  all  Canadians,  a  renewed  vision  of  this 
nation  that  will  take  us  together  into  the 
future. 

Ontarians  worry  that  it's  not  enough,  that 
the  rich  opportimities  we  have  in  Canada  to 
build  a  splendid  nation  will  not  draw  from 
contemporary  Quebeckers  the  deep  response 
that  the  call  to  separate  has  developed  in 
substantial  numbers  of  them. 

I  believe  Ontarians  are  prepared  to  mge 
on  this  House,  and  on  the  government  of 
this  province,  that  we  aggressively  articulate 
their  support  for  constitutional  change,  which 
would  ensure  that  we  can  have  a  stable  and 
united  Canada.  They  expect  us  to  take  an 
active  and  leading  role  in  discussions  to 
amend    the    constitutional    structure    of    our 


nation  and  to  pursue  their  best  interests  vig- 
orously during  those  negotiations. 

They  expect  Ontario  vvdll  acknowledge  and 
help  to  safeguard  the  legitimate  historic  and 
cultural  interests  of  Quebec  and  the  other 
provinces  of  Canada,  as  well  as'  advancing 
those  prerogatives  which  are  properly  the 
jurisdictional  purview  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  Canada.  They  expect  us  to  speak  for 
Canada,  and  to  make  it  our  foremost  priority 
to  promote  a  vision  of  a  nation  which  can 
be  institutionally  viable,  while  remaining 
sensitive  to  the  cultural  complexities  and  the 
strengths  of  our  various  regions. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  join  with  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  in  giving  my  unquali- 
fied endorsement  to  the  resolution  before  us. 
Let  us  indicate  to  the  people  of  Quebec  and 
the  rest  of  Canada  where  our  hearts  he  on 
this  most  fundamental  of  national  issues.  Let 
us  speak  from  this  chamber  vdth  a  united 
voice  in  support  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Stong:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  moved 
and  unanimously  accepted  by  this  House  tihat 
we  commit  ourselves,  as  our  highest  priority, 
to  support  full  negotiation  of  a  new  consti- 
tution to  satisfy  the  diverse  aspirations  of  all 
Canadians  and  to  replace  the  status  quo, 
which  is  clearly  unacceptable.  We  further 
affirm  our  opposition  to  the  negotiation  of 
sovereignty-association,  and  we  appeal  to  all 
Quebeckers  to  join  with  other  Canadians  in 
building  this  national  constitution. 

Of  fundamental  concern,  as  we  deliberate 
the  impending  referendum  in  Quebec,  is  the 
preservation  of  Canada.  So  urgent  is  the  issue 
which  confronts  us  that  this  historic  debate 
must  resolve  itself  into  two  main  purposes. 
The  first  is  to  expose  the  real  intent  of  the 
Parti  Quebecois,  that  when  they  ask  for  a 
mandate  to  negotiate  sovereignty-association, 
they  premise  their  request  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  this  country.  The  second  is  to  demon- 
strate to  Quebeckers  that  we  in  Ontario  are 
prepared  to  work  with  them  immediately  to 
build  a  country  in  which  each  and  every  one 
of  us  can  enjoy  equal  status,  a  country  with- 
in whose  boundaries,  from  sea  to  sea,  we  will 
all  feel  at  home,  and  a  country  which  we 
can  hold  out  with  pride  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  term  "sovereignty-association"  means 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  complete 
separation— the  unequivocal  dismemberment 
of  Canada,  a  Canada  whose  co-founders  were 
both  good  and  proud  people,  French  and 
English,  who  originally  formed  themselves 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  subsequently 
to  become  known  in  Confederation  as  Ontario 
and  Quebec. 
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I  carry  into  tibis  debate  on  Canadian  unity 
a  real  sense  of  pride,  inasmuch  as  I  am  a 
direct  descendant  of  one  Daniel  Stong  who, 
as  a  United  Empire  Loyalist,  arrived  in  Cana- 
da in  the  late  1790s,  and  whose  original 
homestead  forms  the  nucleus  of,  and  is  pre- 
served in,  what  is  now  called  Black  Creek 
Pioneer  Village  in  this  city.  Just  as  my  fore- 
fathers cleared  the  land  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  to  build  this  country,  I  will  use  all  my 
resources,  including  the  honour  of  this  elected 
oflBce,  to  help  save  my  country  from  destruc- 
tion. 

I  cannot  accept  the  protested  innocence  of 
Mr.  Rene  Levesque,  the  Premier  of  Quebec, 
when  he  asks  his  constituents  for  a  simple 
mandate  to  negotiate  sovereignty-association. 
He  is  steadfastly  determined  to  destroy  this 
country,  Canada,  which  my  ancestors  and 
those  of  my  French  counterparts  toiled  so 
hard  to  build. 

I  say  to  Mr.  Levesque  and  his  followers 
that  we  in  Ontario  will  not  negotiate  sover- 
eignty-association, which  is  implicit  in  a  yes 
vote.  On  the  contrary,  we  regard  a  no  vote 
as  a  signal  to  begin  the  process  immediately 
of  renewing  Canadian  federalism,  the  process 
which  we  are  eager  to  undertake  with  Que- 
bec, the  other  provinces  and  the  federal 
government. 

5:30  p.m. 

To  negotiate  sovereignty-association  is  to 
negotiate  after  the  fact,  to  dress  the  wound 
after  the  patient  has  died,  to  hold  a  trial 
after  the  accused  has  been  hanged,  or  to  close 
the  door  after  the  horse  has  bolted.  We  will 
negotiate  a  new  constitution.  We  will  not 
negotiate  the  dismemberment  of  this  nation. 

I  have  always  regarded  a  strong  Ouebec  in 
Confederation  as  indispensable  to  the  rights 
of  francophones  in  Ontario.  I  must  admit, 
however,  if  I  were  a  young  male  francophone 
in  Quebec  today  I  would  be  very  angry.  I 
would'  see  my  father  and  his  father  before 
him  relegated  to  the  status  of  second-class 
citizens  even  in  the  province  I  regard  as  my 
own.  I  would  see  them  as  having  spent  their 
entire  working  lives  on  an  assembly  line  or 
pushing  a  broom  in  a  factory  without  ever 
having  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming a  foreman  in  the  shop,  much  less 
being  elevated  to  the  board  room  w^here 
decisions  are  made. 

Yes,  I  would  want  to  resort  to  any  method 
that  would  change  that  situation  and  I  would 
be  driven  to  exercise  my  inalienable  right  to 
vote  to  effect  that  change— and  that  at  the 
first  opportunity.  But  I  hope  that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  referendum  I  would  real- 
ize that  a  yes  vote  will  lead  to  the  destruc- 


tion of  the  very  subject  I  would  rather  change 
and  improve. 

I  do  not  believe  the  answer  to  the  issue 
before  us  lies  in  lofty  ideals,  legalistic  subtle- 
ties or  philosophical  idiosyncrasies.  I  believe 
instead  that  the  basis  of  strength  in  this 
nation  lies  purely  and  simply  in  observing  the 
principle  that  as  co-founders  of  Canada,  the 
French  and  English  are  equal  in  status.  As 
Canadians  they  must  enjoy,  among  other 
things,  equal  opportunities  of  cultural  devel- 
opment, equal  opportunities  for  economic 
achievement  and  equal  opportunities  to  com- 
municate in  their  own  language  in  essential 
services.  Surely  this  is  the  least  the  co- 
founders  deserve  in  their  own  homeland. 

I  am  prepared,  as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
in  this  House  are,  to  use  my  oflBce  as  an 
elected  representative  to  assist  in  any  way 
to  pound  out  a  new  constitution  that  will 
guarantee  these  fundamental  equalities  to 
these  two  founding  peoples. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  referendum  debate 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario  is 
happening  too  late  in  the  day,  that  the  seeds 
of  destruction  of  Canada  have  alteady  been 
sown  and  the  matter  is  all  but  accomplished. 
Quebeckers  have  not  yet  marked  their  ballots. 
As  they  weigh  the  alternatives,  we  must 
demonstrate  our  commitment  to  a  new  feder- 
alism, a  commitment  that  involves  a  concerted 
effort  from  all  quarters. 

As  I  reflect  on  the  crisis  confronting  our 
nation  at  this  time,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
report  of  an  instance  that  occurred  in  a 
small  town  in  one  of  the  southern  states  of 
America  about  five  years  ago.  The  story 
centred  on  a  desperate  search  by  the  entire 
population  of  that  town  for  a  missing  four- 
year-old  girl.  It  began  when  the  little  girl 
failed  to  come  home  for  supper  one  evening. 
The  young  mother  commenced  her  own 
search  by  calling  on  all  the  neighbours  but 
without  success.  As  darkness  set  in  and  the 
little  girl  had  not  returned,  the  town's  single 
police  oflBcer  was  involved.  He  toured  the 
streets  and  outlying  roads  but  could  not  find 
her.  By  midnight  the  whole  town  of  200  had 
been  alerted  and  a  walking  search  was  or- 
ganized. As  the  night  temperature  dropped, 
the  tempo  of  the  search  reached  frantic 
levels  with  everyone  covering  his  own  area 
time  and  time  again. 

Throughout  the  entire  next  day  the  towns^ 
people  tramped  through  the  bushes,  over  the 
fields,  uip  the  hills  and  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  that  flowed  past  the  small  community. 
Everyone  thought  the  worst,  but  each  went 
his  own  way  covering  and  re-covering  areas 
that  had  already  been  searched.  Just  before 
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sunset  on  the  second  day,  a  final  desperate 
attempt  was  made  by  the  exhausted  search- 
ers, only  this  time  someone  suggested  they 
all  join  hands  and  form  a  human  chain. 

The  line  moved  towards  a  clump  of  trees 
that  'had  already  been  searched.  Within  half 
an  hour  of  the  forming  of  the  human  chain 
the  little  girl  was  discovered.  She  was 
huddled  under  a  rock  formation,  but  she  had 
died  of  exposure.  I  will  never  forget  the  pic- 
ture with  the  caption  under  it  which  aecom'- 
panied  that  tragic  story.  It  showed  the 
townspeople  leading  the  young  mother  away 
from  the  scene  as  she  cried  out  in  anguish, 
"Why  didn't  they  join  hands  sooner?" 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  save  Canada  from 
dismemberment.  If  Que'beckers  vote  to  join 
wdth  their  sister  provinces  in  Canada  to 
create  a  new  federalism,  then  such  a  com- 
mon resolve  will  be  accomJ)lished.  Ontario 
has  unfolded  its  arms  in  the  past  in  its  rela- 
tionship vvdth  its  francophone  population  and 
now  it  is  extending  those  arms  in  an  open 
gesture. 

As  justice  policy  critic  in  the  official  oppo- 
sition, allow  me  to  illustrate  the  continuing 
commitment  to  unity  in  terms  of  the  court 
services  that  this  province  has  implemented 
and,  more  particularly,  is  oflFering  in  French- 
language  court  services.  An  important  com- 
ponent of  our  democratic  system  is  our  judi- 
ciary and  the  ability  of  a  citizen  to  exercise 
his  or  her  legal  rights  before  the  courts. 

Just  as  our  two  founding  ralces  form  the 
cornerstone  of  our  national  cultural  identity, 
so  too  do  these  legal  rights  provide  the 
foundation  for  a  society  truly  governed  by 
the  rule  of  law.  In  this  context  it  is  only 
proper  t^hat,  concomitant  v^dth  the  right  to  a 
fair  trial  and  the  right  to  seek  civil  redress 
before  the  courts,  access  to  these  rights  be 
provided  in  both  of  Canada's  official 
languages. 

I  am  honoured  that  my  colleague  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy)  has  been 
at  the  forefront  of  the  movement  to  establish 
French-langauge  comrt  services  in  Ontario.  I 
also  wdsh  to  commend  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  McMurtry)  for  the  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  this  area  over  the  last  few 
years.  Since  December  31,  1979,  any  person 
charsred  under  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada 
has  had  the  right  to  be  heard  by  a  bilingual 
judge  and  bilingual  jurors  where  there  is  a 
trial  with  a  jury.  Ontario  legislation  now 
permits  the  transfer  of  cases  to  areas  of  the 
province  where  bilingual  jurors  are  available. 
French-language  services  are  at  present 
available  in  the  provincial  court,  criminal 
division,  in  11  commimities,  as  well  as  in  the 


iprovincial  court,  family  division,  in  16  com- 
munities. In  addition,  the  Attorney  General 
has  announced  he  expects  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  French-language  services  will  be- 
come available  in  the  small  claims  courts  in 
appropriate  areas. 

Je  suis  encoiu-age  par  les  recentes  amelio- 
rations et  je  ferai  tout  en  men  pouvoir  que  Ton 
continue  Texpansion  des  services  en  langue 
frangaise  dans  les  tribunaux  de  notre  province. 

I  would  like  also  to  address  a  few  words 
about  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Coiurt  of  Can- 
ada in  a  restructured  federalism.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada  sits  at  the  apex  of 
our  judicial  system  and  not  only  presides  over 
important  constitutional  issues  but  also  de- 
liberates with  respect  to  our  various  civil  and 
criminal  laws.  In  so  far  as  the  interpretation 
of  our  laws  and  statutes  affects  the  nature  of 
the  society  within  which  we  live,  to  that  ex- 
tent the  Supreme  Coiurt  of  Canada  has  an 
important  bearing  on  our  everyday  lives.  For 
this  reason,  the  nature  of  this  court  becomes 
an  issue  of  importance  in  the  context  of  con- 
stitutional reform. 

Federalism  by  definition  requires  mechan- 
isms for  the  resolution  of  disputes  between 
federal  and  provincial  governments.  Fedteral- 
provincial  conferences  are  one  of  those  mech- 
anisms. The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  is 
another.  In  this  context,  it  is  important  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  be  an  institu- 
tion that  embodies  its  federal-provincial  na- 
ture. It  is  for  this  reason  that  appointments 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  should  not 
be  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  is  the  present  case.  Rather,  appoint- 
ments should  be  the  product  of  a  consultative 
process  between  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments. 

Such  a  process  should  not  depend  on  tShe 
magnanimity  of  the  federal  government,  but 
rather  should  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  new 
constitution  itself.  The  present  regional  repre- 
sentation found  on  the  bench  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  tradition  of  one  judge  from  the 
Atlantic  region,  three  from  Quebec,  three 
from  Ontario  and  two  from  the  west,  I  would 
not  want  to  see  disturbed. 
5:40  p.m. 

On  devrait  egalement  sieger  dans  une  Cour 
Supreme  reorganisee  et  lorsque  Tappel  im- 
plique  seulement  des  questions  se  rapportant 
a  la  loi  civile  du  Quebec,  la  majorite  des 
juges  de  Taudience  devraient  etre  de  loi 
civile. 

Our  entire  judicial  system  can  be  strength- 
ened to  reflect  more  equitably  the  different 
interests  that  form  Canada  if  we  are  all  pre- 
pared  to  work  together  to  accomplish  such 
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resolve.  However,  the  judicial  system  is  only 
one   aspect    of   our   constitutional   makeup. 

It  is  most  important  that,  following  the 
referendum  in  Quebec,  the  whole  of  Canada 
act  with  the  utmost  dispatch  in  convening 
constitutional  discussions  on  a  new  federal- 
ism. If  We  join  together  in  this  great  nation 
immediately  and  with  a  common  purpose,  our 
descendants  will  never  be  heard  to  ask,  "Why 
didn't  they  join  hands  sooner?" 

Mes  compatriotes  du  Quebec,  on  vous 
demande  de  voter  sur  une  question  de  la 
plus  grande  importance.  Si  vous  votez  oui, 
donnant  ainsi  le  mandat  k  votre  premier 
ministre  pour  n^gocier  la  souverainet^- 
association,  vous  accepterez  en  meme  temps 
le  demembrement  de  notre  grande  nation. 
Si  vous  votez  non,  vous  direz  au  reste  du 
Canada  que  vous  nous  prenez  au  mot,  et 
que  vous  voulez  commencer  immediatement 
la  negociation  d'une  nouvelle  constitution. 
Nous  sommes  tout  prets  pour  la  creation  d*une 
nouvelle  constitution. 

Notre  nation  a  ete  fondee  par  deux  cultures 
diff^rentes,  par  deux  peuples  bons  et  fiers,  les 
Frangais  et  les  Anglais.  Cette  nation  a  deux 
partenaires  fondateurs,  les  Frangais  et  les 
Anglais.  Ensemble  nous  sommes  Canadiens 
et  seulement  ensemble  nous  formons  le 
Canada.  Sans  les  anglophones,  le  Canada  ne 
pent  pas  exister.  Sans  les  francophones,  le 
Canada  n'existerait  pas. 

Si  motives  par  un  reel  desir  de  reussir, 
nous  foignons  nos  efforts  immediatement  pour 
discuter  une  nouvelle  constitution  dans  un 
but  commun,  un  desir  de  preserver  le  Canada 
et  d'en  faire  une  nation  forte  et  unie.  Si 
nous  joignons  notre  coeur  et  nos  esprits  dans 
une  meme  determination,  nous  sauverions 
notre  pays.  Le  present  sera  le  n6tre,  lavenir 
appartiendra  a  nos  enfants. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  we 
are  finally  having  this  debate  on  the  future 
of  t5ie  Canadian  constitution  in  this  House. 
I  am  glad  so  many  members  are  participating 
in  the  debate.  I  regret,  however,  that  we  have 
waited  until  the  referendum  campaign  is  in 
progress  in  Quebec  to  bring  this  matter  be- 
fore us. 

Quebec  nationalism  is  hardly  a  new  phe- 
nomenon. It  didn't  develop  after  November 
1976.  The  Quebecois  long  ago  developed  a 
strong  sense  of  nationhood.  This  sentiment 
began  with  the  conquest  and  has  been  nur- 
tured by  the  many  injustices  experienced  by 
francophones  in  Canada,  such  as  the  Mani- 
toba and  Ontario  schools  crises  and  the  im- 
position of  conscription  in  the  First  World 
War.  It  really  flowered  with  the  development 


of  the  pride  of  the  Quebecois  in  the  quiet 
revolution  of  the  1960s  and  1970s. 

As  nationalism  throughout  the  world  led 
to  the  emergence  of  small  states  after  the 
collapse  of  the  19th-century  European  empires 
at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  and  the 
dismantling  of  Europe's  African  and  Asian  em- 
pires since  the  Second  World  War,  it  was 
almost  inevitable  that  this  Quebecois  national 
sentiment  should  lead  to  demands  for  change 
in  Canada,  especially  as  Canada  increasingly 
traded  British  colonialism  for  American  eco- 
nomic and  social  dominance.  The  election  of 
the  PQ  and  the  referendum  must  be  seen 
in  that  context. 

If  anyone  believes  our  debate  this  week 
will  significantly  affect  the  results  of  the  vote 
in  Quebec  on  May  20,  he  or  she  is  woefully 
out  of  touch  with  the  history  of  Quebec 
nationalisan  and  the  present  situation  in  that 
province.  We  should  have  been  debating  the 
issue  much  earlier  in  this  House. 

However,  I  would  hope  that  during  our 
debate  this  week  we  will  reajBBrm  our  sup- 
port of  the  basic  democratic  principle  of  the 
right  of  nations  to  self-determination.  We 
must  publicly  recognize  the  basic  right  of  the 
Quebecois  to  decide  their  own  destiny  as  a 
nation.  I  regret  very  much  the  inclusion  in 
the  resolution  before  the  House  of  the  sec- 
ond phrase,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  seen 
as  any  attempt  to  coerce  the  people  of  that 
province. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Quebecois  will  decide 
that  their  aspirations  can  be  met  within  a  re- 
structured Canada,  and  for  that  reason  I  sup- 
port the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  first  and 
second  statements  in  the  resolution:  **That  we 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario  commit 
ourselves,  as  our  highest  priority,  to  support 
full  negotiation  of  a  new  constitution  to  satis- 
fy the  diverse  aspects  of  all  Canadians  and 
to  replace  the  status  quo  which  is  clearly  un- 
acceptable." For  that  reason,  I  support  the 
resolution  and  I  am  glad  we  are  finally  de- 
bating the  matter  in  this  House. 

Whatever  the  result  of  the  referendum, 
we  in  Ontario  must  be  prepared  to  renegoti- 
ate the  constitution  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween Quebec  and  the  rest  of  Canada  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  aspirations  of  the 
Quebecois.  We  can,  I  believe  we  must,  join 
together  in  building  a  lasting  relationship 
based  on  mutual  understanding,  respect  and 
equality. 

I  realize  the  Quebecois  may  feel  Ontario 
has  had  to  be  dragged,  kicking  and  scream- 
ing, to  this  realization,  but  the  desire  for 
constitutional  change  in  this  province  is  real. 
Movement  has  indeed  been  slow,  and  it  has 
been    blemished    by    the    intransigence    and 
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hesitation  of  local  authorities  and  the  provin- 
cial government  in  situations  such  as  the 
Essex  county  and  Penetanguishene  school 
crises.  For  some  reason,  instead  of  leading 
local  authorities  to  expand  French-language 
school  services  in  this  province,  the  govern- 
ment has  stumbled  into  a  French-language 
school  entity  policy  that  really  doesn't  please 
anyone  involved. 

The  necessary  leadership  hasn't  been  forth- 
coming from  this  government  and  I  regret 
that.  Much  more  has  to  be  done  to  expand 
health,  social  and  legal  services  for  Franco- 
Ontarians  in  their  own  language,  but  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  didn't  admit  that  progress  has 
been  made.  However,  these  advances  in  edu- 
cation and  other  services  in  the  French  lan- 
guage in  this  province  have  been  largely  the 
result  of  developments  in  Quebec  over  the 
last  15  to  20  years.  Without  the  growth  of 
national  pride  in  Quebec,  I  don't  think  pro- 
gress here  would  have  been  possible. 

If  the  Quebecois  turned  their  backs  on  their 
francophone  brothers  and  sisters  here  and  in 
other  parts  of  Canada,  the  effect  on  French- 
language  rights  in  Ontario  would  be  cata- 
strophic. In  my  view,  the  white  paper  doesn't 
adequately  discuss  the  metiiods  for  Quebec 
to  deal  with  francophones  in  other  parts  of 
Canada  once  sovereignty-association  were 
achieved.  I  would  hope  the  people  of  Quebec 
would  continue  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
francophones  in  other  provinces  to  protect 
their  language  and  culture.  It  would  be  tragic 
if  these  minorities  lost  that  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  indulgence,  since 
it  is  close  to  six  o'clock,  I  would  move  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  and  resume  at  eight, 
if  that  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  It  is  not  necessary  to 
adjourn  the  debate. 
5:50  p.m. 

Mr.  Wildman:  All  right.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  continue  and  I  suppose  will 
complete  after  eight  o'clock. 

I  want  to  move  to  another  aspect  since  I 
am  a  representative  of  a  riding  with  diverse 
economic  groups  within  it.  I  must  say  I  am 
disturbed!  that  neither  side  in  Quebec's  refer- 
endum debate  has  recognized  adequately  the 
desire  of  other  groups  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  Canada's  life  to  maintain  their 
culture  and  benefit  equitably  from  the  bene- 
fits of  our  society. 

My  colleagues  in  my  caucus  will  be  dis- 
cussing the  needs  of  other  ethnic  groups  but 
I  wish  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  native  rights 
in  the  negotiation  of  a  new  constitution,  hav- 
ing recognized  the  right  of  self-determination 
for    Quebec.    I    can't   presume   to    speak   for 


Indian  and  Inuit  communities  in  Canada,  and 
I  believe  that  none  of  us  in  this  House  can 
make  that  presumption.  No  Premier  in  Canada 
can  presume  to  speak  for  the  native  communi- 
ties in  his  province,  nor  for  that  matter  do  I 
beheve  the  federal  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs 
can  presume  to  make  that  claim. 

In  this  country,  native  people  must  be  able 
to  exercise  their  right  to  choose  their  own 
spokespeople,  who  must  be  able  to  participate 
directly  and  fully  in  constitutional  negotia- 
tions. In  reading  the  white  paper,  I  had  to 
search  through  it  for  a  reference  to  the  native 
role  in  the  process  of  constitutional  change. 
When  I  found  the  short  platitudinous  com- 
ments about  native  rights,  they  sounded  nice, 
but  I  suspected  that  the  Parti  Quebecois 
really  doesn't  know  how  to  deal  with  these 
complex  issues. 

It  appears  from  the  white  paper  that  the 
decision  on  the  future  of  Quebec,  that  is  its 
relationship  with  the  rest  of  Canada,  should 
be  decidfed  before  dealing  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  native  communities.  The  white 
paper  really  only  deals  with  dualism  in  Can- 
ada and  the  development  of  sovereignty- 
association.  In  my  view,  that  is  unacceptable. 
Dealing  with  native  rights  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  negotiations  on  constitutional  change. 

The  beige  paper  for  the  no  side  does  take 
a  more  generous  approach  than  the  white 
paper  in  that  it  recognizes  the  constitution 
should  ensure  native  people  a  better  status 
in  Canada  and  calls  for  discussion  and  nego- 
tiations with  representatives  of  native  commu- 
nities. It  emphasizes  that  native  people  must 
be  authors  of  their  own  destiny  and  suggests 
that  the  treaties  should  take  precedence  over 
legislation.  I  agree  with  that.  However,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  native  rights 
on  an  agenda  determined  by  the  Indians  and 
Inuits  themselves.  We  must  not  set  out  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  negotiations  our- 
selves. 

I  emphasize  that  the  agenda  of  what  is  to 
be  discussed  with  the  native  communities 
must  be  determined  by  those  people  them- 
selves, but  I  would  like  to  list  some  of  the 
things  I  suspect  they  would  wish  to  discuss 
with  us: 

First,  the  whole  issue  of  aboriginal  rights. 
Aboriginal  rights  stem  from  the  national 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  Indian  tribes  and  Inuit 
groups  that  were  established  on  this  continent 
prior  to  European  colonization.  They  were 
not  granted,  in  my  view,  by  the  British 
proclamation  of  1763.  Canadian  courts, 
throughout  history,  have  failed  to  understand 
the  origins  di  aboriginal  rights.  A  new  con- 
stitution should  correctly  describe  and  estab- 
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lisih  those  rights  and  the  federal  government 
miist  be  given  the  clear  authority  to  nego- 
tiate the  settlement  of  aboriginal  claims 
throughout  Canada. 

Second,  we  must  deal  with  treaty  rights. 
The  worst  blemish  on  the  history  of  Canada 
has  been  the  failure  of  Canadian  govern- 
ments to  live  up  to  the  rights  given  to  native 
people  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaties.  The  treaties  were  political  agree- 
ments between  political  groups,  but  they 
have  not  been  given  precedence  by  the 
courts  over  legislation  passed  by  white 
governments. 

The  constitution  must  correctly  describe 
the  legal  status  of  the  treaties  in  Canadian 
law,  and  also,  the  terms  of  these  treaties 
must  be  entrenched  such  that  they  cannot  be 
abrogated  by  future  Canadian  governments. 
The  ne^v  constitution  must  deal  specifically 
with  the  continuing  problems  concerning 
Indian  rights  under  those  treaties.  The  obli- 
gations of  governments  for  economic  devel- 
opment of  Indian  communities  and  education 
and  health  services  to  natives  must  be  clari- 
fied. The  methods  for  resolution  of  treaty 
land  claims  must  be  incorporated  in  any  new 
constitution. 

Third,  band  membership:  Because  of  the 
incomprehensible  rules  under  the  Indian  Act 
there  has  been  tremendous  dissension 
throughout  the  Indian  community  over  who 
is  eligible  for  rights  under  the  treaties  in  this 
country.  Who  is  an  Indian  and  who  decides 
who  is  an  Indian  must  be  resolved  in  any 
new  constitution. 

Fooiarth,  education:  In  the  past,  the  types 
of  education  provided  to  native  peoples  have 
been  subjett  to  the  caprice  of  white  politi- 
cians and  bureaucrats.  Fortunately,  there 
now  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
native  people  should  have  maximum  control 
over  their  own  education.  I  believe  the  only 
guarantee  native  people  have  of  gaining  ulti- 
mate control  over  such  a  culturally  important 
area  as  education  would  be  a  constitutional 
guarantee  of  their  right  to  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  education  of  their  children. 


Fifth,  resource  rights:  The  series  of  con- 
stitutional cases  in  the  1960s  and  1970s 
involving  hunting  and  fishing  rights  have 
shown  how  inconsistently  these  rights  have 
been  accepted  by  the  courts  in  Canada. 
Treaty  and  aboriginal  rights  to  hunt  and  fish 
have  been  overridden  by  the  Migratory  Birds 
Convention  Act  (Canada),  the  Fisheries  Act 
(Canada)  and  provincial  law.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  has  agreed  that  treaty 
promises  have  been  broken  and  injustices 
have  been  done,  but  these  injustices  have 
not  been  remedied.  The  logical  answer  is 
constitutional  protection  for  Indian  resource 
rights,  not  just  in  relation  to  hunting  and 
fishing  but  also  in  relation  to  mineral  and 
timber  rights  on  reserves. 

Since  Canadian  Indians  are  subject  to 
different  legal  regimes  than  other  Canadians 
because  of  their  special  constitutional  status, 
their  treaties  and  aboriginal  rights  and  the 
Indian  Act,  this  creates  a  difficult  problem 
respecting  proposals  to  entrench  Canada's 
Bill  of  Rights  in  the  constitution.  If  everyone 
is  to  be  treated  equally  before  the  law,  what 
does  that  mean  for  the  special  rights  and 
privileges  of  native  peoples  under  the 
treaties? 

I  believe  Indian  concerns  in  regard  to  a 
clear  explanation  of  how  the  Bill  olf  Rights 
is  to  apply  to  Indian  Communities  must  be 
negotiated  under  a  new  constitutional  de- 
bate. We  must  assure  our  native  brothers 
and  sisters  that  we  reject  assimilation  once 
and  for  all.  We  must  recognize  aboriginal 
and  treaty  rights  and  they  must  be  en- 
trenched within  a  new  constitution.  If  we 
do  that,  it  will  be  recognized  internarionally 
as  a  great  achievement  in  the  treatment  of 
aboriginal  peoples  throughout  the  vrarld. 
This  must  be  part  and  parcel  of  a  complete 
revamping  of  the  Canadian  constitution  with 
participation  directly  by  the  leaders  of  the 
native  communities. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  honourable 
member  has  five  minutes  remaining  in  his 
allotted  time. 

The  House  recessed  at  6  p.m. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

USE  OF  ASBESTOS  IN  SCHOOLS 
132.     Mr.   Cassidy:    1.    Will   the   ministry 
provide,  for  each  of  the  school  boards  noted 
in  the  reply  to  question  93,  tabled  April  3, 


the  date  on  Which  it  received  a  report,  or  the 
dates  on  which  it  received  multiple  reports, 
of  the  visual  inspection  for  possible  hazardous 
asbestos,  as  directed  in  July  1979?  (Tabled 
April  18,  1980.) 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson: 


ASBESTOS  SURVEY 
REPORTS  SUBMITTED-Schools 


Number  of 

Date  Report 

Total 

Schools  Reported: 

of  Visual 

Number 

No 

Used  in 

Other 

Inspection 

Boards 

of  Schools 

Asbestos  Exposed* 

*  Plenum 

Uses 

Received 

CentraI-50  Boards 

Borden  CFB 

6 

Brant  County 

49 

49 

— 

— 

— 

79  0815 

Brant  County  RCSS 

10 

10 

— 

— 

— 

79  08  01 

DuflFerin 

15 

15 

^ 

_ 

-» 

79  08  02 

Dufferin  Peele  RCSS 

56 

56 

— 

_ 

— 

79  08  06 

Durham 

91 

91 

— 

_ 

— . 

79  0919 

Durham  Region  RCSS 

26 

East  York 

29 

Etdbicoke 

90 

Haldimand 

22 

20 

— 

— 

2 

79  08  29 

Haldimand,  Norfolk  RCSS 

13 

13 

— 

— 

— 

79  08  28 

Haliburton  County 

9 

9 

— 

_ 

— 

79  0831 

Halton 

99 

Halton  RCSS 

25 

24 

_ 

— 

1 

79  09  04 

Hamilton 

103 

55 

12 

— 

36 

79  09  07 

Hamilton  Wentworth  RCSS 

58 

Hastings  County 

57 

57 

— 

— 

— 

79  09  04 

Hastings  Pr.  Edwaixl  County  RCSS 

19 

17 

2 

-t 

— 

79  08  17 

Lincoln  County 

77 

77 

— 

— 

— . 

79  09  04 

Lincoln  County  RCSS 

27 

27 

— 

-» 

— 

79  09  13 

Metropolitan  Sep. 

203 

Metro  Toronto 

23 

Niagara  Pen.  Cripl.  Oh.  Ctre. 

1 

Niagara  South 

100 

100 

— 

— 

— 

79  09  04 

Norfolk 

29 

29 

— 

— 

— 

79  09  07 

North  York 

194 

144 

25 

— 

25 

79  09  07 

Northumberland  and  Newcastle 

59 

40 

9 

_ 

10 

791122 

Ont.  Crippl.  Ch.  Centre 

1 

Oshawa  Distr.  Cer.  Pals. 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

79  08  09 

Peel 

158 

Penetanguishene  Protest.  Sep. 

1 

1 

^ 

^ 

— 

79  0817 

Peterborough  RCSS 

48 

Peterborough,  Victoria, 

North  and  Newcastle 

17 

12 

5 

_ 

_i 

79  07  27 

Prince  Edward  County 

11 

10 

1 

~ 

— 

79  08  22 

Scarborough 

153 

••79  09  17 

Simcoe  County 

95 

41 

3 

~ 

51 

79  09  14 

Simcoe  County  RCSS 

26 

26 

— 

— 

— 

79  07  30 

Toronto 

158 

Trenton  CFB 

3 

2 

— 

~ 

1 

79  08  21 
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Number  of 

Date  Report 

Total 

Schools  Reported: 

of  Visual 

Number 

No 

Used  in    Other 

Inspection 

Boards 

of  Schools 

Asbestos  Exposed* 

Plenum    Uses 

Received 

Victoria  County 

24 

9            10 

5 

79  09  04 

Waterloo  County 

120 

117              3      - 

—             — 

79  09  20 

Waterloo  County  RCSS 

50 

49 

1 

79  09  04 

Waterloo  North  Ch.  Centre 

1 

1 

_             _ 

79  08  07 

Welland  County  RCSS 

32 

Wellington  County 

58 

*«79  0810 

Wellington  County  RCSS 

21 

21 

—             — 

791126 

Wentworth  County 

43 

43 

—            — 

79  11  22 

York  Borough 

35 

York  County 

95 

95 

—            — 

79  1122 

York  Region  RCSS 

28 

28 

-             - 

79  08  21 

Region  Total 

2,669 

1,289          70 

132 

*    Asbestos  content  not  confirmed. 
**  Not  complete. 

Eastern— 21  Boards 

Carleton 

Carleton  RCSS 

Frontenac  County 

Frontenac,  Lennox,  Addington  RCSS 

Grattan  Protest  Sep. 

Kingston  CFB 

Lanark  County 

Lanark,  Leeds  and  Grenville  RCSS 

Leeds  and  Grenville 

Lennox  and  Addington 

Ottawa 

Ottawa  CFB 

Ottawa  Crippl.  Chid.  Centre 

Ottawa  RCSS 

Petawawa  CFB 

Prescott  and  Russell 

Prescott  and  Russell  RCSS 

Renfrew  County 

Renfrew  County  RCSS 

Stormont,  Dundas  and  Glengarry 

Stormont,  Dundas  and 

Glengarry  RCSS 
Region  Total 

Midnorthem— 26  Boards 

Asquith— Garvey  Distr. 

Central  Algoma 

Chapleau 

Chapleau,  Panet  and  Caverley  RCSS 

Dubreilville  RCSS 

Espanola  ""  *~ 

Falconbridge  CFB 

Foleyet  Distr. 

Foleyet  RCSS  -  ^ 

Gogama  Distr.  "^ 

Gogama  RCSS 

Hornepayne 

Homepayne  RCSS 

Manitoulin 

Michipicoten 


68 

46 

6 

— 

15 

79  09  01 

48 

45 

3 

_ 

_ 

49 

49 

_ 

_ 

— 

79  08  10 

16 
1 
4 

16 

- 

- 

- 

80  0114 

4 

^ 





79  08  23 

21 

18 

3 

— 

— 

79  09  18 

15 



15 

_ 

_» 

79  09  21 

46 

45 

1 

— 

_ 

79  09  24 

23 

23 

— 

_ 

— 

7910  01 

84 

83 

— 

— 

1 

79  09  17 

3 

1 

64 

64 

_ 

— 

_ 

79  08  15 

6 

11 

8 



— 

3 

79  08  22 

29 

24 

1 

_ 

4 

7910  05 

37 

35 

1 

1 

— 

79  08  17 

30 

30 

— 

— 

— 

79  08  17 

56 

55 

1 

— 

— 

79  09  26 

42 

79  0914 

654 

545 

31 

1 

23 

1 

1 

79  11  30 

10 

9 

1 

—  ■ 

■  — 

79  08  23 

2 

2 



_t 



79  11  30 

2 

2 

— 

— 

_ 

79  11  30 

1 

1 



_ 



79  11  30 

i 

6 

1 

■ 

— 

79  07  09 

1 

—  ■ 

_ 

_ 

1 

79  08  24 

h 

1 

__ 

_ 



1 



^ 

— 

79  08  17 

r 

1 

— 

_  ■  ■■■ 

_ 

79  1130 

1 

1 

79  09  17 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

79  09  05 

1 

1 

— 

_ 

— 

79  11  30 

7 

7 

_ 

_ 



79  11  30 

2 





— 

2 

79  09  04 

MAY  6,  1980 

Number  of 

Total 

Schools  Reported: 

Number 

No 

Boards 

of  Schools 

Asbestos  Exposed* 

Midiipicoten  Distr.  RCSS 

4 

3 

1 

Millforest  DSA 

1 

1 

_. 

Missarenda  DSA 

1 

1 

— 

North  Shore 

11 

11 

— 

North  Shore  Distr.  RCSS 

11 

11 

— 

Oba  DSA 

1 

1 

_ 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

44 

44 

— 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  Distr.  RCSS 

28 

28 

— 

Sudbury 

69 

51 

18 

Sudbury  Distr.  RCSS 

79 

79 

— . 

Sultan  RCSS 

1 

— 

— 

Region  Total 

290 

263 

22 

Northeastern — 28  Boaids 

Airy  DSA 

1 

I 



Bicknell  DSA 

1 

1 

_ 

Canfield  DSA 

1 

1 

_ 

Cochrane  Iroquois  Falk 

10 

8 

2 

Cochr.  Iroquois  Falls  Dist.  RCSS 

6 

East  Parry  Sound 

13 

13 

— 

Hearst 

3 

Hearst  District  RCSS 

6 

6 

__ 

James  Bay  Lowlands 

1 

1 

_ 

Kapuskasing 

7 

7 

_ 

Kapuskasing  Distr.  RCSS 

12 

12 



Kirkland  Lake 

8 

8 



Kirkland  Lake  Distr.  RCSS 

8 

8 



Moose  Factory  Island 

2 

2 



Moosonee  Distr. 

2 

2 

_ 

Moosonee  RCSS 

1 

1 

_ 

Murchison  and  Lyell  Distr.  A. 

1 

1 

_. 

Muskc^ka 

22 

Nipissing 

30 

30 

— 

Nipissing  Distr.  RCSS 

19 

19 



North  Bay  CFB 

1 

1 

_. 

Pinard   (hydro) 
Smoky  Falls  DSA 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

Timiskaming 

20 

17 

2 

Timiskaming  Distr.  RCSS 

7 

7 

— 

Timmins 

14 

14 



Timmins  Distr.  RCSS 

18 

18 



West  Parry  Sound 

13 

13 

— 

Region  Total 

229 

193 

4 

Northwestern— 35  Boards 

AUanwater  DSA 

1 

1 

_ 

Armstrong  DSA 

1 



Atikokan 

5 

4 

1 

Atikokan  RCSS 

1 

1 



Auden  DSA 

1 

1 

__ 

Caramat  DSA 

1 

1 

__ 

Connell  and  Ponsford 

1 

1 

_ 

Dent  DCA 

1 

1 

_ 

Dryden 

20 

4 

15 

Dryden  RCSS 

2 

1 

1 

Ferland  DSA 

1 

1 
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Date  Report 

of  Visual 

Used  in   Other      Inspection 

Plenum   Uses         Received 

79  11  30 

-  -  791130 

79  07  16 

79  11  30 

79  0717 

-  -  79  07 17 

-  -  79  09  06 
1  79  11  30 
4 


80  02  14 
80  02  14 
80  02  14 
79  10 16 

79  10  16 

79  10  16 

80  02  14 
79  10  16 
79  10  16 
79  10  16 

79  10  16 

80  02  14 
80  02  14 
80  02  14 
80  02  14 

79  10  16 

79  10  16 

80  02  14 
80  02  14 
80  02  14 
79  10  16 
79  10  16 
79  10  16 
79  10  16 
79  10  16 


79  0919 
79  09  19 
79  0810 
79  08  13 
79  09  17 
79  0917 
79  0919 

79  10  18 
79  10  24 
79  09  19 
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Number  of 

Date  Report 

Total 

Schools  Reported: 

of  Visual 

Number 

No 

Used  in 

Other 

Inspection 

Boards 

of  Schools 

Asbestos  Exposed* 

'  Plenum 

Uses 

Received 

Fort  Frances-Rainy  River 

18 

18 

— 

— 

— 

79  07  31 

Fort  Frances-Rainy  River  RCSS 

3 

— 

— 

— 

79  08  10 

Geraldton 

6 

6 

—     ~ 

— 

— 

79  08  27 

Geraldton  Distr.  RCSS 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

79  09  04 

Ignace  RCSS 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

79  0919 

KashaTxxwie 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

79  07  23 

Kenora 

13 

13 

— 

— 

— 

79  09  06 

Kenora  Distr.  RCSS 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

79  09  19 

Kilkenny  DSA 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

79  09  19 

Lake   Superior 

8 

8 

— 

— 

— 

79  09  22 

Lak^head 

S7 

55 

2 

— 

— 

79  09  24 

Lakehead  Distr.  RCSS 

24 

23 

— 

— 

1 

79  08  20 

Mine  Centre  DSA 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

79  08  19 

Nakina  DSA 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

79  09  19 

Nipigon-R.  Rock 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

79  08  13 

North  6f  Superior  RCSS 

6 

5 

— 

— 

1 

79  09  05 

Red  Lake 

5 

3 

— 

_ 

2 

79  09  07 

Red  Lake  Madsen  RCSS 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

79  0919 

Savant  Lake  DSA 

1 

1 

_ 

— 

— 

79  10  25 

Slate  Falls  DSA 

1 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

79  09  19 

Summer  Beaver  DSA 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

79  09  19 

Umfreville  DSA 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

79  09  19 

Upsala  DSA 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

79  09  19 

White  Otter  DSA 

1 

— 

_ 

_ 

1 

70  09  19 

Region  Total 

201 

172 

20 

— 

9 

Westem-24  Boards 

Bruce 

34 

(survey 

incomplete) 

79  08  13 

Bruce  Grey  County  RCSS 

12 

8 

4 

— 

— 

79  08  22 

Elgin  County 

32 

26 

6 

_ 

— 

79  08  22 

Elgin  County  RCSS 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

79  08  22 

Essex  County 

37 

31 

6 

_ 

_ 

79  08  30 

Essex  County  RCSS 

30 

28 

2 

— 

_ 

79  08  17 

Essex  County  Children  Rdhab. 

Centre     1 

Grey  County 

37 

37 

— 

— 

— 

79  08  23 

Huron  County 

32 

Huron  Perth  County  RCSS 

19 

17 

2 

— 

— 

79  08  09 

Kent 

41 

41 

— 



_ 

7908  22 

Kent  County  RCSS 

24 

Lambton  County 

57 

( survey  incomplete ) 

79  08  20 

Lambton  County  RCSS 

20 

19 

1 



_. 

79  09  07 

London  and  Middlesex  RCSS 

31 

London 

74 

56 

7 

3 

8 

79  08  29 

London  Distr.  Crippl.  Children's 

Centre 

1 

Middlesex 

35 

Oxford 

46 

45 

1 

_ 

__. 

79  08  22 

Oxford  County  RCSS 

13 

Perth  County 

31 

23 

2 



6 

791026 

Samia  and  District 

Crippled  Children's  Centre 

1 
53 
18 

Windsor 
Windsor  RCSS 

Region  Total 

684 

336 

31 

3 

14 

Grand  Total 

4727 

2798 

178 

4 

183 

STO/WK/bs 

Architectural  Services  Grants  Policy  Branch,  April  9,  1980 
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DINNER  FOR  HAROLD  ADAMSON 

134.  Mr.  Nixon:  What  was  the  guest  list 
for  the  provincial  dinner  in  honour  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Police  Chief  Harold  Adamson? 
(Tabled  April  22,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  The  guest  list  for  the 
dinner  to  honour  Chief  Harold  Adamson  was 
composed  almost  entirely  of  individuals,  and 
their  spouses,  who  have  had  a  close  working 
or  personal  relationship  with  the  honouree. 
The  list  is  as  follows: 

Chief  and  Mrs.  Harold  Adamson,  Honour- 
able Pauhne  and  Mr.  Donald  McGibbon, 
Honourable  William  Davis,  Honourable  and 
Mrs.  R.  Roy  McMurtry,  His  Eminence  Gerald 
Emmett  Cardinal  Carter,  Honourable  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Welch,  Honourable  Tom  Wells, 
Honourable  and  Mrs.  James  Snow,  Honourable 
Margaret  Birch,  Honourable  and  Mrs.  Claude 
Bennett,  Honourable  and  Mrs.  Frank  Drea, 
Honourable  Bette  Stephenson  and  Dr.  Pen- 
gelly,  Honourable  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Timbrell, 
Honourable  and  Mrs.  Larry  Grossman,  Hon- 
ourable and  Mrs.  Gordon  Walker. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Phihp  Givens,  Rabbi  David 
Monson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Maloney,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  MacBeth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie 
Campbell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blenus  Wright,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Kerr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rod 
McLeod,  Mrs.  Margaret  Scrivener  and  Mr. 
Scrivener,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Wilson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barry  Percival. 

Deputy  Chief  and  Mrs.  Jack  Ackroyd, 
Deputy  Chief  and  Mrs.  Tom  Cooke,  Deputy 
Chief  and  Mrs.  James  Noble,  Deputy  Chief 
(ret.)  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Hamilton,  Deputy 
Chief  (ret.)  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Simmons, 
Deputy  Chief  (ret.)  and  Mrs.  Victor  Telford, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Garth  Moore,  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
Dennis  Flynn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Godfrey, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Tom  Graham. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  Shaun  McGrath,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  T.  McGrenere,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Shoniker,  Commissioner  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Graham,  Assistant  Commissioner  and  Mrs. 
Murray  Sexsmith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Then, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Clement,  Dr.  Reva  Ger- 
stein  and  David  Raitblat,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted 
Griffith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Baker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Larry  Needier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O. 
Bick. 

Chief  W.  J.  Shrubb,  Chief  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Cook,  Chief  and  Mrs.  J.  Wales,  Chief  and 
Mrs.  Gordon  Torrance,  Chief  and  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Welsh,  Chief  and  Mrs.  B.  A.  Crawford,  Chief 
and  Mrs.  J.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Justice  and  Mrs. 
Donald  Morand,  Judge  and  Mrs.  E.  Houston, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  K.  Flanigan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  S.  W.  Raike,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  Johnston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Davies,  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  H.  Crothers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Bruce, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan 
Leal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Linden,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Ritchie,  Chief  and  Mrs.  H.  Basse, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Drinkwalter,  Judge  and 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Fanjoy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Takach,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  McGee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
Matusiak,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Dunlap,  Mrs. 
Diane  Stratas  and  Mr.  Stratas,  Mr.  G.  Dobbs, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rick 
Allen,  Inspector  and  Mrs.  George  McGowan, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Klein,  Inspector  and 
Mrs.  E.  Ewan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Ungerman. 

Mayor  and  Mrs.  Mel  Lastman,  Controller 
Brian  Harrison,  Mr.  Richard  Horkins,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
Jackson,  Lord  and  Mrs.  Athol  Layton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dave  Groombridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  McConnell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Cummings, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moe  Greenbaum,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nelson  Grozier. 

Mr.  Doug  Creighton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Callen,  Mr.  Clare  Westcott,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ulo 
Ambus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norm  Lindsay,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eddie  Adamson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis 
Blair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Liska,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Tate,  Deputy  Chief  (ret.)  John 
Murray,  Dr.  Norma  Bowen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  McCallum. 

Assistant  Commissioner  and  Mrs.  Archie 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  Gloria  Noyes  and  Lisa  Noyes, 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bai^betta,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Birmendyk,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roy  Soplet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Borosa. 

DEFERRED  TAXES 

135.  Mr.  Young:  Will  the  ministry  table 
the  amounts  of  deferred  taxes  owed  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  up  to  and  including  1979  and 
also  table  the  amount  of  deferred  taxes  owed 
by  the  following  companies:  Abitibi-Price 
Corporation,  Domtar  Incorporated,  E.  B. 
Eddy  Forest  Products  Limited',  Spruce  Falls 
Power  and  Paper  Company  Limited,  Great 
Lakes  Forest  Products  Limited,  Ontario 
Paper  Company  Limited,  Bell  Canada,  and 
SheU  Oil?  (Tabled  April  24,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  There  are  no  deferred 
taxes  owed  the  province  by  any  corporation. 
All  corporations  are  required  to  pay  their 
corporations  taxes  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Corporations  Tax  Act  which 
in  turn  embodies  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Income  Tax  Act  (Canada).  Collection 
action  is  taken  against  any  corporations  which 
fail  to  pay  their  taxes  as  they  become  due. 

It  is  common  to  find  in  the  balance  sheets 
of  large  corporations  the  item  "deferred  in- 
come taxes."  This  term  is  an  accounting  term. 
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not  a  taxation  term.  The  value  of  "deferred 
income  taxes"  does  not  represent  taxes  owing 
by  the  corporation  to  any  jurisdiction.  Taxes 
paid  during  the  year  are  shown  separately  in 
the  financial  statements,  or  in  the  notes  there- 
to, and  taxes  on  current  taxable  income  which 
will  become  payable  subsequent  to  the  end  of 
the  accounting  period,  are  shown  as  a  liability 
in  the  balance  sheet. 

The  accounting  concepts  which  give  rise  to 
the  accounting  term  "deferred  income  taxes" 
are  supported  by  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants  which  recommends  in 
its  handbook  that  the  deferral  method  of  in- 
come tax  allocation  should  be  used.  It  further 
recommends  that  appropriate  terminology  to 
identify  accumulated  tax  allocation  amounts 
would  be  "deferred  income  taxes." 

The  purpose  of  income  tax  allocation  is  to 
match  the  income  tax  liability  for  an  account- 
ing period  to  the  accounting  income  for  the 
same  period.  To  do  this  the  corporation  takes 
into  account  the  difFerences  in  the  timing  of 
certain  costs  deducted  from  its  accounting  in- 
come and  the  corresponding  costs  allowed 
from  taxable  income. 

All  corporations  which  have  invested'  in 
assets  such  as  machinery,  equipment,  motor 
vehicles,  buildings,  et  cetera  are  permitted  to 
write  off  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  these 
assets  each  year.  The  rates  are  set  by  regula- 
tions under  the  Income  Tax  Act  (Canada), 
which  Ontario  has  followed.  This  is  a  general 
provision  available  to  all  corporations,  without 
exception.  Similar  provisions  are  available  in 
all  other  jurisdictions,  being  the  tax  recogni- 
tion of  normal  accounting  practice. 

There  is,  however,  one  difference  from 
normal  accounting  practice.  The  rates  are  set 
by  law  whereas  in  their  own  books,  corpora- 
tions can  use  any  rate  which  suits  their  pur- 
pose. Provided  it  is  reasonable,  consistent  and 
any  changes  in  method  are  disclosed,  their 
auditors  would  not  likely  object.  What  a  cor- 
poration calls  its  "deferred  income  taxes"  is 
the  difference  between  the  tax  it  pays  each 
year  as  required'  by  the  income  tax  laws  and 
an  "assumed  tax"  which  results  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  income  tax  rules  to  the  par- 
ticular depreciation  method  which  it  has  em- 
ployed for  its  own  financial  reporting  purposes. 

The  management  of  a  corporation  may  con- 
sider that  an  asset  will  be  written  off  the 
books  over  five  years.  For  tax  purposes  it  may 
be  written  off  over  two  years.  Therefore,  the 


tax  in  the  first  two  years  will  be  lower,  and 
in  the  next  three  years  it  will  be  higher  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.  They  use  the  device  of 
"deferred  income  tax"  to  reflect  the  tax 
burden  more  evenly  over  the  five  years  and 
permit  a  more  accurate  comparison  from  one 
financial  year  to  another.  This  is  usually  done 
only  in  large  corporations. 

To  the  ministry,  the  position  is  not  the 
same.  The  corporation  has  paid  its  taxes  in  full 
for  the  year  when  it  has  correcdy  calculated 
its  capital  cost  allowance  for  that  year.  In  the 
first  two  years  in  the  life  of  the  asset  one-half 
of  its  cost  will  be  correctly  deducted  from 
taxable  income  and  in  the  last  three  years  of 
its  Iffe  nothing  will  be  deducted  from  taxable 
income. 

The  very  large  figures  that  are  recorded  in 
the  financial  statements  of  some  large  corpora- 
tions as  "deferred  income  taxes"  reflect  the 
degree  to  which  the  capital  cost  allowances 
under  the  Income  Tax  Act  (Canada)  and  the 
Ontario  Corporations  Tax  Act  are  successful 
in  encouraging  investment  and  reinvestment  in 
Canada.  That  they  are  growing  indicates  that 
the  reinvestment  is  continuing.  In  the  taxa- 
tion years  of  corporations  ending  in  1977,  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  these  details  are 
available,  the  total  addition  to  "deferred  in- 
come taxes"  for  corporations  using  this  ac- 
counting concept  is  $435  million;  this  is  a 
projection  based  upon  a  statistical  sample. 

In  reply  to  the  second  part  of  the  question, 
there  are  no  "deferred  income  taxes"  owing  by 
the  companies  listed  in  the  question.  AH  ex- 
cept two  are  public  corporations  which  are 
required  to  publish  financial  statements  an- 
nually. The  extent  to  which  they  use  the  tax 
deferral  concept  is  indicated  by  the  existence 
or  otherwise  of  a  "deferred  income  taxes" 
amount  in  their  balance  sheets. 

INTERIM  ANSWER 

141.  Mr.  Cassidy:  Will  the  minister  table 
the  complete  terms  of  reference  for  the  review 
of  kindergarten  programs  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 29,  together  with  the  schedule  of  re- 
search which  has  been  commissioned  in  con- 
nection with  this  review?  (Tabled  April  29, 
1980.) 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  We  require  addi- 
tional time  to  prepare  our  response  to  the 
above  question.  The  answer  will  be  ready  for 
tabling  on  or  about  Friday,  May  16. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

DEBATE  ON  CONFEDERATION 

(continued) 

Resuming  the  debate  on  the  constitutional 
resolution, 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  ad- 
journed the  debate  before  the  supper  hour,  I 
was  concluding  my  remarks  with  regard  to 
native  rights  and  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
constitution.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
position  taken  by  the  National  Indian  Brother- 
hood and  point  out  some  of  the  major  con- 
cerns that  are  raised  by  the  protection  of  na- 
tive rights  in  a  new  constitution. 

"While  Indians  can  constitute  a  distinct 
racial  or  national  group  within  Canada,  their 
unique  legal  status  is  seen  not  as  a  kind  of 
racial  discrimination,  but  rather  as  an  essential 
protection  of  their  cultural  integrity.  The  en- 
trenchment of  the  equal-before-the-law  pro- 
visions of  the  Bills  of  Rights  m  a  constitution 
could,  therefore,  threaten  this  situation  by 
invalidating  the  Indian  Act  and  the  other 
sources  of  Indian  rights  on  the  grounds  that 
such  special  legislation  violates  the  equality- 
before-the-law  principle  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights." 

Obviously  if  that  contradiction  is  to  be 
dealt  with,  it  must  be  dealt  with  through 
direct  negotiations  with  Indian  and  Inuit  leatd- 
ers  chosen  by  their  communities.  As  a  social 
democrat,  I  accept  the  principle  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights  should  be  entrenched  within  the 
constitution.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  are  to 
deal  with  the  genuine  concerns  of  the  native 
people  in  that  regard,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  negotiate  those  matters  directly  with  them. 

To  conclude  my  comments,  I  want  to  em- 
nhnsize  again  that  if  we  believe  in  the  basic 
democratic  principle  of  self-determination, 
then  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  whatever 
decision  the  Quebeckers  make  with  regard  to 
their  future  and  to  negotiate  whatever  accom- 
modation we  can  wdthin  that  context. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  rights 
of  the  native  people  in  this  country.  I  would 
hope  that  both  groups'  aspirations  can  be  ac- 
commodated within  a  restructured  Canada  in 
the  negotiation  of  a  new  Canadian  constitu- 
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tion.  Whatever  the  results  of  the  referendum 
and  the  subsequent  negotiations,  as  an  elected 
representative  within  Ontario,  I  pledge  my- 
self to  be  prepared  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  the  people  of  Quebec  to  deal  with  their 
concerns,  and  with  other  groups  within  Can- 
ada, including  the  native  people  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  this  country,  in 
such  a  way  that  their  aspirations  can  be  met 
through  conciliation  and  goodwill. 

It  is  not  acceptable  from  my  point  of  view 
for  us  in  Ontario  to  attempt  to  coerce  other 
members  of  this  nation  to  agree  with  our 
views  on  what  the  future  of  this  country 
should  be.  Our  attempts  must  be  genuine  in 
dealing  with  their  concerns  as  they  see  them 
and  presenting  to  them  our  concerns  as  we 
see  them  in  an  open  discussion  and  negotia- 
tion. If  that  is  what  the  thrust  of  this  debate 
is  about,  then  I  am  pleased. 

I  support  the  resolution's  commitment  to  a 
renegotiation  of  a  new  national  constitution. 
I  reject,  as  the  resoltition  states,  the  status  quo 
in  this  country.  I  believe  that  the  constitution 
must  satisfy  the  diverse  aspirations  of  all 
Canadians,  but  I  cannot  accept  the  position 
that  we  must  go  into  these  negotiations  with 
any  preconceived  notions  or  ironclad  positions. 
We  must  be  open-minded  and  willing  to  deal 
with  the  positions  as  they  are  presented  to  all 
the  nations  within  this  country. 

I  hope  the  debate  this  week  not  only  will 
attempt  to  tell  Quebeckers  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  their  desires  for  the  future  of 
their  nation,  but  also  will  tell  all  the  other 
groups  within  Canada  and  within  this  prov- 
ince that  the  negotiation  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion will  genuinely  deal  with  their  aspirations 
in  such  a  way  that  the  constitution  will  serve 
all  the  peoples  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  and  I 
hope  that  this  debate,  perhaps  not  this  week, 
but  in  the  final  analysis,  will  have  proved 
meaningful.  I  am  optimistic. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  Quebec  separate  from  Canada, 
as  I  fear  this  will  lead  to  the  breakup  of  our 
country.  We  now  have  10  provinces— 10  minus 
one  equals  nine,  naturally— but  if  Quebec  left, 
I  believe  the  laws  of  politics  and  economics 
would  take  precedence  over  the  laws  of  arith- 
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metic  and,  in  fact,  10  minus  one  would  equal 
zero.  I  hope  and  pray  we  never  see  that  day. 

We  live  in  perilous  times.  This,  in  my 
view,  is  gradually  being  recognized  by  Ca- 
nadians. It  is  not  only  a  Quebec  problem. 
The  present  federal  government  has  only  two 
members  from  western  Canada.  Here  is 
further  evidence  of  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion and  particularly  of  the  well-founded 
alienation  of  the  west.  The  problem  we  face 
is  not  just  Quebec,  it  exists  Canada-wide. 
Many  provinces  are  now  demanding  consti- 
tutional change.  I  firmly  believe  we  can  find 
within  ourselves  the  understanding  and  good- 
will to  overcome  the   current  crisis. 

And  now  a  word  from  personal  experience. 
Thirteen  years  ago,  I  attended  John  Robarts's 
Confederation  of  Tomorrow  conference,  as 
did  some  other  members  of  this  House.  On- 
tario took  the  lead  in  English  Canada  in 
discussing  constitutional  change.  I  remember 
so  well  the  courteous,  thoughtful  and  pro- 
ductive contribution  made  by  the  then  Que- 
be^c  premier,  the  late  Daniel  Johnson.  Even 
then,  Ontario  showed  it  was  not  satisfied  with 
tfhe  status  quo.  Subsequently,  there  was  the 
Victoria  conference  and  there  were  meetings 
in  the  interval. 

The  other  point  I  vnsh  to  make  at  the 
outset  is  that  no  (matter  how  he  presents 
this  issue,  Rene  Levesque  is  dedicated  to 
separatism.  He  stands  for  the  division  and 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  our  country.  Mr. 
Levesque  and  his  fellow  separatists  are  will- 
ing to  do  almost  anything  to  achieve  their 
political  goals.  In  particular,  they  have  re- 
written Canadian  and  Quebec  history  to  prove 
two  things:  first,  that  Confederation  is  and 
has  been  a  failure  by  hindering  Quebec's  de- 
velopment at  every  turn,  and  second,  that  the 
separation  of  Quebec  is  inevitable. 

I  spent  some  time  reading  the  separatists* 
arguments  and  it's  just  like  shovelling  fog. 
Their  points  consist  of  myths,  distortions  and 
half-truths.  The  time  is  right,  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  too  late,  to  take  a  stand,  to 
challenge  the  many  myths  put  forward  by 
tlie  separatists  over  the  last  decade  and  to 
indicate  to  them  that  certain  basic  funda- 
mentals are  not  negotiable.  In  a  recent 
article  in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  William  John- 
son wrote,  "Myths,  as  a  guide  to  public  poli- 
cy, are  a  respected  tradition  in  Quebec's  pol- 
litical  life."  So  let's  take  a  look  at  some  of 
these  myths  and  see  what  the  truth  is. 

Separatists  claim  that  federalism  is  an  in- 
flexible, uncompromising  system  of  govern- 
ment. To  the  contrary,  there  are  many  ex- 
amples of  how  the  federal  system  has  modi- 
fied itself  to  accommodate  particular  Quebec 
demands  and  aspirations.  The  distinct  Cana- 


da and  Quebec  pension  plans,  the  different 
approach  to  family  allowance,  opting-out  pro- 
visions of  major  shared-cost  programs  are 
a  few  examples. 

Nor  is  Confederation  contributing  to  the  as- 
similation of  Quebeckers  by  English  Canada. 
William  Ormsby,  writing  in  1979,  reminded  us 
that  Lord  Durham  was  convinced  that  French 
Canada  must  eventually  be  assimilated.  He 
was  entirely  mistaken.  Ormsby  stated  that  a 
rough  working  harmony  between  the  French 
and  the  English  began  to  evolve  in  the  1840s, 
and  has  continued.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
this  social  transformation  will  result  in  as- 
similation. French  Canadians  are  more  de- 
termined than  ever  to  preserve  their  separate 
cultural    identity   and   I   understand   this. 

In  the  early  1960s  I  attended  a  Canadian 
education  conference  in  Quebec.  I  asked  a 
leading  academic  from  Laval  University  what 
exactly  Quebec  wants.  His  answer  was 
simple:  Quebec  does  not  want  to  lose  its 
identity.  I  argued  that  Quebec's  identity  was 
still  very  much  in  place  and  would  continue 
to  be,  long  into  the  future.  No  Canadian,  as 
far  as  I  knew,  wished  to  see  that  identity, 
which  enriches  our  country,  or  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  Quebec  diminished  in  any 
way. 
8:10  p.m. 

Another  myth  arises  from  the  separatist 
view  of  Canadian  history  as  one-sided  and 
negative,  a  tragilc  succession  of  failures  and 
setbacks  for  French  Canadians  and  for  Que- 
bec. Although  our  past  is  not  all  sweetness 
and  light,  no  one  could  deny  that  under 
Confederation  we  have  all  made  great  pro- 
gress and  achieved  numerous  successes.  Sepa- 
ratists never  mention  the  positive  side  of  the 
Canadian  story.  They  prefer  to  ignore  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  our  economv,  devel- 
opment of  our  social  and  educational  institu- 
tions, freedoms  and  liberties,  democratic 
system'— the  list  goes  on. 

Generations  df  Canadians  have  worked 
hard  to  make  Canada  a  success  story.  To  use 
a  business  analogy,  we  all  have  an  equity 
in  our  country,  no  matter  what  language  we 
speak  or  in  which  province  we  live.  That  is 
the  essence  of  being  Canadian— to  share  our 
(hard-won  prosperity  and  together  build  the 
successes  of  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  one  last  separatist 
myth.  Of  all  the  arguments  used  by  Leves- 
que and  the  separatists  to  buttress  their  case, 
none  is  more  dangerous,  nor  more  divisive, 
than  the  myth  that  the  Confederation  of 
1867  was  a  compact  between  the  two  found- 
ing  races.    Nowhere   in   my  reading  of   the 
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British  North  America  Act  have  I  seen  a 
reference  to  the  founding  races.  According 
to  my  understanding  of  the  act,  it  is  a  legal 
agreement  between  the  provinces,  including 
Quebec,  not  between  founding  peolples.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  under- 
lines the  wisdom  of  the  Fathers  of 
Confederation. 

In  this  Legislature  in  1971  I  stated  the 
provinces  put  Confederation  together,  so  all 
the  provinces  and  the  federal  government 
must  agree  on  constitutional  changes.  There 
cannot  be  change  through  unilateral  action 
by  any  one  province  if  Canada  as  a  nation 
is  to  survive.  It  would  be  profoundly  wrong 
to  design  a  constitution  on  a  single  principle, 
linguistic  or  cultural,  as  die  only  basis  for 
the  design  of  our  political  institutions. 

I  have  not  agreed  very  often  with  Pierre 
Elliott  Trudeau,  but  in  his  book.  Federalism 
and  the  French  Canadians,  he  says:  "A  state 
that  defined  its  functions  essentially  in  terms 
of  ethnic  attributes  would  inevitably  become 
chauvinistic  and  intolerant.  The  state, 
whether  provincial,  federal,  or  perhaps  super- 
national,  must  seek  the  general  welfare  of  all 
its  citizens,  regardless  of  sex,  colour,  race, 
religious  beliefs  or  ethnic  origins."  I  might 
add  in  passing  that  many  federalists  fear 
that  an  independent  Quebec  might  well  be- 
come an  intolerant  and  chauvinistic  state. 

For  the  constitution  to  be  a  workable 
document,  we  must  not  give  spdcial  status, 
whether  ethnic  or  regional,  to  any  part  of 
Canada.  No  matter  how  the  separatists  read 
oiu*  history,  Quebec  should  receive  no  more, 
no  less,  than  the  other  provinces. 

Many  members  here  have  spoken  about 
their  own  families.  My  uncle— if  I  too  may 
make  a  personal  reference— was  a  Premier  of 
this  province  for  a  time.  I  know  one  of  the 
things  to  which  he  was  dedicated,  in  peace 
and  in  war,  was  this  great  country.  I  know 
there  are  other  members  who  have  great  poli- 
tical backgrounds,  such  as  the  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  (Mr.  Nixon).  We  know 
that  they  too,  if  they  were  here,  as  they  were 
when  they  were  passing  the  stage  in  this  great 
Ontario  mosaic,  this  great  Canadian  scene, 
would  be  most  supportive  that  our  country 
should  continue  and  thrive. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  reminded  of  D'Arcy 
McGee's  words  in  his  last  public  speech  be- 
for  his  tragic  murder  when  he  was  only  aged 
43  in  1868.  This  leading  Father  of  Confeder- 
ation spoke  of  the  ability  of  Confederation 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  all  its  citizens  and 
provinces,  and  I  quote: 

"Our  friends  need  have  no  fear  but  tiiat 
Confederation  will  ever  be  administered  with 


serene  and  even  justice.  Its  single  aim  from 
the  beginning  has  been  to  consolidate,  with 
the  utmost  regard,  the  independent  powers 
and  privileges  of  each  province.  And  I,  sir, 
who  have  been  and  still  am  its  warm  and 
earnest  advocate,  speak  here  not  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  race  or  of  any  province,  but 
as  thoroughly  and  emphatically  a  Canadian 
ready  and  bound  to  recognize  the  claims  of 
my  Canadian  fellow  citizens  from  the  farthest 
east  to  the  farthest  west." 

The  separation  of  Quebec  is  not  inevitable. 
The  spirit  of  tolerance  and  justice,  as  strongly 
proclaimed  by  D'Arcy  McGee  in  1868,  still 
lives  on.  We  must  ensure  that  this  spirit  con- 
tinues and  preserves  Canada  so  that,  as  a 
country,  it  does  stretch  from  the  farthest  east 
to  the  farthest  west. 

Mr.  Hall:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  join  in  this  historic  debate  on  Confeder- 
ation. Along  with  many  others,  I  was  on 
active  service  with  the  Canadian  Navy  in  the 
Second  World  War.  I  was  stationed  at  St. 
Hyacinthe  in  the  eastern  townships  of  Quebec 
for  eight  months  while  training  to  become  a 
telegraphist.  I  played  on  the  base  basketball 
team  and,  on  occasion,  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  unilingual  homes  as  we  had  games  in  var- 
ious communities.  We  were  treated  well. 

To  those  of  us  old  enough  to  remember 
the  war  years— a  very  real  threat  of  a  common 
enemy;  at  times  it  seemed  that  the  allies  could 
lose;  the  unity  we  all  felt  as  Canadians  in  the 
service  of  our  country— and  thinking  of  those 
who  died  in  that  cause,  it  seems  of  vital  im- 
portance that  Canada  remain  one  country 
looking  ahead  to  greater  achievements. 

Tonight,  in  the  time  available,  I  want  to 
focus  on  the  question  of  minority  language 
rights  in  Quebec  and  Ontario.  As  members 
are  aware,  my  riding  of  Lincoln  lies  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula.  In  Lincoln  our  culture  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  people  of 
many  ethnic  backgrounds  including  Ukrain- 
ian, Dutch,  Polish,  Italian,  Greek,  Czecho- 
slovakian,  Yugoslavian,  German  and  others 
whom  I  have  probably  forgotten.  Since  the 
building  of  the  Welland  Canal  there  has  been 
a  vital  French-speaking  population  living  and 
working  in  the  peninsula.  The  city  of  Welland 
has  had,  and  continues  to  have,  a  strong 
French-speaking  presence  and  has  French- 
language  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
8:20  p.m. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  we  who  live  in 
the  peninsula  have  a  sensitivity  and  an  aware- 
ness about  language  questions  that  is  perhaps 
more  immediate  than  in  other  parts  of  sou- 
thern Ontario.  It  is  important  for  us  to  see 
what  progress  we  are  making  in  the  provision 
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of  French-language  services  in  Ontario  in  re- 
lation to  the  situation  of  English-speaking 
Canadians  in  Quebec. 

The  linguistic  duality  of  Canada  is  an  in- 
disputable historical  fact,  going  back  to  the 
founding  of  our  country  by  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  1867.  Article  133  in  the  act 
states  that  either  English  or  French  may  be 
used  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and  in  the 
Quebec  National  Assembly.  This  directive  is 
valid  also  in  any  court  of  Canada  established 
under  that  act.  French  and  English  must  be 
used  in  the  writing  of  parliamentary  legisla- 
tion, records  and  journals. 

The  linguistic  duality  of  Canada  has  his- 
torically been  interpreted  as  bilingualism  in 
Quebec.  Services  not  covered  by  article  133 
were  established  over  the  years  in  both  French 
and  English,  not  as  a  result  of  any  constitu- 
tional obligation,  but  rather  for  reasons  of 
historical  custom  and  daily  practice.  These 
stipulations  in  the  British  North  America  Act 
and  over  100  years  of  daily  practice  have  en- 
sured that  there  has  always  been  a  much 
broader  range  of  English-language  services 
available  in  Quebec  than  there  has  been  of 
French-language  services  in  Ontario.  What 
we  have  tried  to  do  here  in  Ontario  since 
the  late  1960s  is  essentially  to  make  up  for 
lost  time. 

Given  t5iis  difference  in  the  historical  situa- 
tion of  the  two  provinces,  I  believe  it  is 
inevitable  that  different  approaches  have 
been  taken,  and  will  be  taken,  to  provide 
minority-language  services.  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  citizens  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
share  the  belief  that  respect  and  opportunity 
for  both  major  language  groups  is  a  basic 
principle  of  Canadian  society.  In  my  view, 
each  province  should  develop  a  minority- 
language  program  which  meets  its  own  needs. 

Ontario,  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  can 
all  respect  the  common  principle  regarding 
linguistic  duality  but  develop  minorit>'- 
language  pohcies  and  programs  that  may  be 
quite  different,  one  from  the  other,  in  their 
implementation.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  clear  thrust  in  this  Legislature  that 
French-language  government  services  should 
be  expanded  in  accordance  with  need  and 
population  distribution.  Common  sense  is  re- 
quired as  well  as  the  clear  goal  of  ensuring 
the  provision  of  required  services. 

It  is  important  for  us  in  Ontario  to  under- 
stand what  has  been  the  reason  for  Quebec's 
desire,  over  the  past  decade,  to  strengthen 
and  reinforce  the  role  and  place  of  the  French 
language  in  Quebec  society.  Historically  in 
Quebec,  EngHsh  had  been  the  language  of 
business  and  of  economic  dominance.  Many 
French-speaking    Quebeckers    felt    they    had 


to  be  bilingual,  and  even  assimilate  into  the 
English  culture,  to  have  a  hope  of  succes  and 
promotion  in  business,  although  English 
Quebeckers  could  quite  successfully  remain 
unilingual. 

French  Quebeckers  feared  bihngualism  was 
fast  becoming  an  agent  of  assimilation  that 
automatically  would  bring  about  the  demise 
of  the  French  language,  culture  and  identity. 
Quebec  language  legislation  in  the  1970s 
was  therefore  designed  to  give  government 
support  to  the  resurgence  and  the  ongoing 
vigour   of  the   French  language. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize  that  while 
Quebeckers  of  all  political  parties  agree  on 
the  need  to  protect  the  French  language,  the 
English  hving  in  Quebec  still  have  a  very 
wide  range  of  English-language  rights  and 
services.  They  have  their  own  school  sys- 
tem, including  universities.  Judi'cial  services 
are  in  English  as  well  as  in  French.  A  good 
range  of  radio  and  television  programming, 
as  well  as  newspapers,  theatres  and  cinemas 
exists  in  English.  Government  agencies  pro- 
vide English-language  services.  English  may 
be  used  in  the  National  Assembly  and  statutes 
and  bills  are  prepared  in  both  English  and 
French.  Many  centres  have  a  complete  range 
of  English  social  and  health  services.  This  is 
important  indeed. 

The  major  difference  that  faces  most 
English  Quebeckers  today  from  the  reality 
of  20  years  ago  is  that  there  is  a  need  to 
speak  French  and  become  bihngual  if  they 
are  to  participate  fully  in  Quebec's  society. 
This  surely  is  the  same  reality  that  French- 
speaking  Ontarians  face  when  living  and 
working  in  Ontario.  They  can  and  should  be 
able  to  receive  their  education  in  French,  but 
they  know  they  will  also  need  a  solid  ground- 
ing in  EngUsh  so  they  too  will  be  able  to 
participate  fully  in  Ontario's  society. 

What  then  is  the  message  we  can  take 
from  the  present  minority-language  situation 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec?  I  believe  it  is  a  hope- 
fid  one  and  one  w'hi^h  can  result  in  ensur- 
ing that  both  the  majority  and  minority  lan- 
guage groups  in  our  two  great  provinces  are 
able  to  develop  fully. 

In  Ontario  we  must  continue  in  our  efforts 
to  ensure  French-'language  minority  rights 
and  provide  services  in  the  French  language. 
It  is  time  to  end  all  feelings  of  doubt  and 
distrust  and  instead  create  and  foster  feel- 
ings of  goodwill.  We  must  prove  to  our 
francophone  fellow  citizens  that  Enghsh 
Ontarians  are  not  indifferent,  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  stand  idly  by  and  slowly  assimilate 
them  into  our  culture.  Let  us  Icontinue  to 
draft  legislation  that  will  guarantee  French- 
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language  minority  rights  in  Ontario  as  (proof 
of  our  good  faith  and  commitment. 

To  Canadians  in  Quebec  I  say:  "We  re- 
cognize what  you  have  done  to  protect 
English  minority-language  rights  over  the 
past  century.  The  respect  and  tolerance  you 
have  generally  demonstrated  serves  as  a 
model  for  us.  We  ask  you,  however,  to 
recognize  the  efforts  that  we  have  been  mak- 
ing to  improve  the  provision  of  French- 
language  services  in  our  province.  We  do  not 
say  our  record  is  perfect,  because  it  is  not, 
but  real  progress  has  been  made.  Any  objec- 
tive comparison  of  minority-language  rights 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec  will  reflect  a  substan- 
tial lessening  of  the  gap,  and  in  1980  it  is  no 
time  to  throw  it  all  away,  to  render  that 
progress  of  no  avail." 

TTie  day  must  soon  come  when  neither  the 
Franco-Ontarian  nor  Anglo-Quebecker  com- 
munity feels  that  in  any  way  its  members 
are  second-class  citizens.  We  must  enshrine 
minority  rights  in  a  new  constitution.  Our 
positive  answer  to  the  challenge  of  minority 
language  rights  will  no  longer  create  an  on- 
going antagonism  and  war  of  words,  but 
rather  a  stronger  linking  an  inseparable 
bonding  together  of  minority  and  majority  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Finally,  in  preparing  for  this  debate  on 
Confederation,  I  came  across  some  observa- 
tions by  a  young  English-speaking  Ontario 
university  student  writing  more  than  33  years 
ago.  I  have  to  ask  myself,  first  of  all,  where 
all  those  years  went.  As  a  student  in  1947, 
I  put  forward  the  following  views  on 
English-French  relations.  I  quote  in  part: 

"National  unity  can  be  achieved  but  not 
by  any  plan  of  assimilation,  for  the  French 
Canadian  will  oppose  any  method  which  re- 
sults in  the  disappearance  of  the  French 
culture.  It  would  be  far  better  to  preserve 
this  rich  culture,  thus  making  Canada  all  the 
more  wealthy.  Canadian  history  did  not  be- 
gin in  1759,  and  future  history  books  would 
aid  in  the  understanding  of  the  two  races  if 
more  of  the  Frenbh  regime,  vdth  its  explora- 
tion and  missionary  endeavour,  its  seigneurs 
and  pioneer  settlements,  were  included  in 
these  texts. 

"As  it  stands  now,  the  French  are  more 
bilingual  dian  the  English.  The  English  have 
imlimited  facilities  for  study  at  their  door 
and  they  would  certainly  be  the  gainers  if 
they  could  interest  themselves  in  their  second 
national  language,  which  is  also  a  wddely 
used  international  mode  of  speech.  French 
study  should  begin  in  the  primary  classes 
while  the  imitative  faculties  of  a  child  are 
still     strong.     Closer     contact     to     Quebec, 


through      summer      Schools,      exchange      of 
teachers    and    extension    lectures,    could    be 
arranged. 
8:30  p.m. 

"It  can  safely  be  said  that  stronger  national 
unity  will  greatly  enhance  Canada's  future. 
Violence  can  never  be  the  answer,  and  so 
we  must  conclude  that  the  solution  lies  in 
sincerity,  tolerance  and  heightened  interest 
in  each  of  the  two  races,  one  by  the  otlier. 
For  Canadian  unity  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  only  one  language,  one  religion,  one 
ethnic  group,  but  only  a  bonscious  effort  by 
all  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  diverse 
cultures  in  our  society." 

On  reflection,  I  find  that  many  of  the 
suggestions  made  years  ago  have  come  into 
being  and  are  well  accepted.  The  other  solu- 
tions are  still  appropriate  today  and  I  urge 
every  Canadian  to  consider  them. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  as  a  Canadian  represent- 
ing the  Toronto  riding  of  Riverdale  for  the 
New  Democratic  Party  in  this  assembly. 

If  I  have  a  theme  it  is  in  the  closing 
sentences  of  an  essay  vmtten  some  years  ago 
by  the  late  Harold  Innes,  entitled,  An  In- 
troduction to  an  Economic  History  of  Ontario 
from  Outpost  to  Empire:  "The  strength  of 
Ontario  may  emphasize  the  weakness  of  the 
federation.  An  empire  has  its  obligations  as 
well  as  its  opportunities." 

To  me,  this  resolution  means  a  commitment 
to  a  new  constitution  for  Canada.  It  means  a 
commitment  to  negotiate  a  new  constitution 
whatever  the  outcome  of  the  referendum  on 
May  20. 

I  specifically,  but  gently,  want  to  disengage 
myself  from  the  comments  made  by  the 
House  leader  and  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  (Mr.  Wells)  in  his  opening 
remarks  on  behalf  of  the  government  and 
I  want  to  end  in  this  regard  with  a  plea. 
If  I  understood  the  leading  speaker  for  the 
Liberal  Party,  the  critic  for  the  Ministry  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  and  federal-prov- 
incial relations,  the  member  for  Ottawa  East 
(Mr.  Roy),  correctly,  I  want  to  disengage 
myself  from  his  remarks  as  well  and  ask  him 
to  join  with  us  in  our  understanding  of  this 
resolution. 

The  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
said  yesterday:  "They,"  meaning  the  people 
of  Quebec,  'Tiave  a  very  Important  decision 
to  make  on  May  20.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
them  it  is  a  small  but  important  semantic 
anomaly,  but  those  who  vote  yes  in  the  refer- 
endum will  negate  the  thrust  for  constitu- 
tional change,  while  those  who  vote  no  will 
all  but  guarantee  its  success.  In  other  words. 
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there  is  no  better  way  of  ensuring  the  certain 
preservation  of  the  status  quo  in  this  country 
for  years  to  come  than  a  yes  vote  in  the 
referendum."  I  disengage  myself  from  that 
comment. 

The  member  for  Ottawa  East,  speaking  to 
the  same  matter,  said:  "Will  Ontario  say 
yes?  Will  Ontario  say  that  yes  will  be  clearly 
interpreted  by  the  Parti  Quebecois  as  being 
yes  for  independence?  It  is  for  that  reason, 
as  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  AflFairs 
has  said,  a  yes  would  create  and  establish  a 
status  quo.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  unani- 
mously we  reject  the  status  quo  and  reject 
sovereignty-association  at  the  same  time— 
and  it  is  unanimously." 

To  the  extent  that  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  was  accepting  that  a  yes  vote  would 
negate  the  impetus  to  constitutional  change, 
I  disengage  myself  from  him  as  well.  I  ask 
them  to  consider  that  this  assembly  come 
together  on  the  fundamental  meaning  of  this 
resolution. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  gravity  of 
the  problem  faced  by  Canada  and  the  chal- 
lenge that  is  posed  to  it.  I  refer  to  the  white 
paper  that  was  introduced  some  time  ago 
by  the  government  of  Quebec  and  I  quote 
from  that  document: 

"The  government  of  Quebec  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  our  development  as  a 
people  requires  the  transformation  of  todays 
federalism  into  an  association  in  which  Que- 
bec, as  part  of  an  economic  and  monetary 
union,  would  have  all  the  powers  of  a  sov- 
ereign country  just  like  Canada.  This  new 
deal  between  equals  is  the  only  path  leading 
from   our  past  through  the  demands  of  the 

present  towards   a  future  w'hich  belongs  to 

» 
us. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  seriousness  of 
the  challenge  that  is  posed  by  that  statement 
and  by  the  white  paper.  But  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  government  party  and  in  the 
Liberal  Party,  let  us  remember  that  the  vote 
on  May  20  will  be  a  substantial  yes  vote  and 
a  substantial  no  vote.  We  are  not  engaged  in 
mathematics  about  it  or  a  discernment  of  what 
interpretation  may  be  placed  upon  that  vote 
in  years  to  come. 

I  particularly  draw  the  attention  of  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East  to  the  letter  in  the 
Globe  &  Mail  Saturday  by  Scott  GrifBn,  co- 
chairman  of  the  policy  committee  of  the  fed- 
eral Liberal  Party,  Ontario,  In  it  he  indicates 
that  the  result  of  the  referendum  will  be  un- 
related to  Quebec's  independence  or  Quebec's 
commitment  to  a  federated  Canada.  I  think 
that  is  wrong.  It  will  be  directly  related  to 
Quebec's  independence  or  Quebec's  commit- 
ment to  a  federated  Canada. 


In  part,  and  I  accept  this,  it  will  also  be  an 
entirely  different  answer  about  a  negotiating 
stance  for  Quebec  in  the  upcoming  federal 
constitutional  negotiations.  A  no  vote  wins  the 
sympathy  and  indebtedness  of  the  rest  of  Can- 
ada. A  yes  vote  would  force  Canada  to  take 
Quebec's  demands  seriously  and  to  woo  her 
back  with  a  renewed  and  attractive  constitu- 
tional proposal.  So  let  us  not  try  to  interpret 
the  result  of  the  referendum;  let  us  not  en- 
gage in  that  kind  of  interpretation.  Let  us  say 
clearly  and  distinctly  and  unanimously  from 
this  assembly  that  the  meaning  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  a  commitment  to  negotiate  a  new  con- 
stitution whatever  the  result  of  the  referen- 
dum may  be  on  May  20. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak,  even  though  unheard, 
to  the  people  of  Quebec  who  are  descended 
from  the  citizens  of  New  France.  I  extend  to 
them  and  to  their  government  full  faith  and 
credit  and  respect.  I  accept  what  was  said  in 
a  few  verses  that  were  published  in  one  of  the 
earliest  numbers  of  the  first  French-Canadian 
opposition  newspaper,  Le  Canadien,  in  1806. 

8:40  p.m. 

They  were  titled  Les  moissonneurs: 
Faucille  en  main,  au  champ  de  la  fortime 
On  voit  courir  I'Anglois,  le  Canadien 
Tous  deux  actifs  et  d'une  ardeur  commune 
Pour  acqu^rir  ce  qu'on  nomme  du  bien. 

Mais  en  avant  I'Anglois  ayant  sa  place 
Heureux  faucheur,  il  pent  seul  moissonner 
L'autre  humblement  le  suivant  k  la  trace 
Travaille  autant  et  ne  fait  que  glaner. 
For  those  who  have  perhaps  not  been  able 
to  understand  my  French,  a  rough  and  free 
translation  would  be:  "The  harvesters,  sickle 
in  hand  in  fortune's  field  we  see  them  race, 
the    Englishman    and    the    Canadien,    active 
both   and  with   a   common   zeal   to   acquire 
what  we   call  wealth.   As   the   Englishman's 
place  is  out  in  front,  he  alone,  lucky  reaper, 
can  harvest.  The  other,  humbly  following  in 
hi<5  footsteps  works  just  as  much,  yet  does  no 
more  than  glean." 

I  accept  that,  Mr.  Slpeaker,  and  I  accept  as 
well  that  for  the  native  peoples  of  Canada- 
extending  as  I  do  to  tiiem  full  faith  and 
credit  and  my  respect— what  for  the  Euro- 
peans was  the  gradual  growth  of  settlement, 
economic  expansion  and  material  success, 
was  for  the  native  peoples  a  slow  contraction 
of  their  coimtry,  social  distintegration,  a 
growing  subjugation  and  the  erosion  of  hope. 
I  pause  to  ask  the  assembly:  Is  that  what  is 
happening  to  the  Inuit  today,  as  happened 
to  the  native  peoples  and  the  Metis  in  the 
past? 
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Time  does  not  permit  me  to  speak  greatly 
about  Canada,  but  when  people  say  to  me, 
"What  is  Canada?"  I  say,  "Of  course,  it  is 
my  birthplace/'  I  say,  "Yes,  of  course,  it  was 
the  place  to  which  my  grandparents  came 
for  all  the  reasons  that  people  emigrated  to 
Canada  during  the  last  century."  I  say,  "Yes, 
of  course,  it  is  my  country,  but  more  than 
anything  else  to  me  it  is  a  story.  It  is  a 
narrative,  an  epib.  Some  day  that  narrative 
and  that  epic  will  be  written.  Its  end  is  not 
yet.  Its  end  will  not  be  in  my  time  or  in  the 
time  of  any  of  us  here,  but  in  the  unfolding 
of  that  story." 

When  people  say  to  me,  "What  is  Canada 
to  you?"  I  simply  say,  "It  is  a  story.  It  is  a 
story  that  I  live  by.  It  is  a  story  that  contains 
all  of  the  romance  and  the  charm  and  the 
despairs  and  the  hopes  and  the  fears  and 
the  triumphs  and  the  disasters  that  form  part 
of  all  of  us."  If  somebody  presses  me  a  little 
bit  further  and  says,  "But  what  do  you 
mean?"  I  say,  "Canada  is  a  storybook  coun- 
try." That  is  the  way  it  is  for  me  and  that  is 
the  way  it  will  be. 

I  want  to  move  to  the  rhetoric— to  which 
I  will  respond— in  Quebec-Canada:  A  New 
Deal;  in  A  Task  Force  on  Canadian  Unity, 
A  Future  Together;  in  A  New  Canadian  Fed- 
eration, the  Constitutional  Committee  of  the 
Quebec  Liberal  Party;  and  in  The  Time  for 
Action  Toward  the  Renewal  of  the  Canadian 
Federation.  To  the  extent  that  I  respond  to 
the  rhetoric  in  each  of  those  reports  about 
Canada  and  about  its  future,  I  am  equally 
tired  with  the  tedium  of  the  minutiae  of 
constitutional  debate  among  the  lawyers,  the 
nolitical  scientists  and  the  bureaucrats.  The 
logic  of  the  lawyers,  the  logic  of  the  political 
scientists  and  the  logic  of  the  bureaucrats 
is  not  the  wisdom  of  politics.  I  ask  each  of 
the  members  of  this  assembly  to  consider  my 
proposal,  which  is  that  a  constitutional  con- 
vention be  mandated  to  write  a  new  consti- 
tution and  report  batk  to  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  the  National  Assembly  of  Quebec 
and  the  legislative  assemblies  of  each  of  the 
other  nine  provinces  for  consideration  and 
deibate,  in  the  belief  that  through  that  pro- 
cess a  new  constitution  for  Canada  will  come 
about. 

I  further  propose  that  tiie  select  committee 
envisaged  in  our  resolution  be  instructed  to 
consider  and  report  back  with  dispatch  on 
this  proposal  and  on  the  composition,  method 
of  selection  and  other  details  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Ontario  delegation  to  that  con- 
vention representing  the  many  diversities  of 
our  full,  diverse  and  widely  different 
province. 


I  reject  the  British  North  America  Act.  It 
is  no  longer  capable  of  dealing  with  the  ten- 
sions and  problems  of  the  confederation;  it 
is  no  longer  possible,  because  we  do  not 
have  the  necessary  modalities,  for  it  to 
solve  the  constant  tensions  and  frictions  be- 
tween this  province  and  Alberta,  let  alone 
this  province  and  Quebec. 

I  ask  the  members  to  reject  it  for  another 
reason.  The  patchwork  process  of  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  came  to  a  halt  in 
1971  was  a  dead  end.  The  last  10  years  of 
no  response  at  all  by  this  province  to  con- 
stitutional change  of  any  significance  means 
the  obstacle  in  the  roadway  in  1971  will 
never  be  dissolved  and  we  must  take  a  new 
path.  I  welcome  the  difficult  challenge  issued 
by  Quebec  that  its  people  think  about  their 
future  in  Canada,  think  about  their  future 
as  an  independent  country,  because  that 
poses  for  us  the  essential  and  dynamic  re- 
quirement that  we  respond,  in  turn,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  resolution  before  us. 

That's  a  hall  of  many  mirrors,  and  when 
one  walks  through  that  hall,  one  can  see 
many  reflections  of  the  reality  of  the  chal- 
lenge facing  Canada  at  this  time.  I  have  read 
these  four  basic  documents  and  other  docu- 
ments that  have  come  before  us  as  have 
many  of  the  members.  They  are  interesting, 
they  are  helpful,  but  none  of  them  persuades 
me  as  a  Canadian  where  the  country  should 
be  in  the  years  to  come. 

Through  a  constitutional  convention  wide- 
ly represented  by  delegations  from  each  of 
the  provinces  and  territories  and  from  the 
federal  Parliament,  we  can  have  the  kind 
of  consultation  among  the  people  of  Cana- 
da that  will,  over  the  course  of  time,  pro- 
duce for  us  that  new  constitution. 

I'm  not  satisfied  to  leave  the  fashioning 
of  a  new  constitution  in  the  hands  of  the 
first  ministers  of  the  country.  That  also  is 
a  dead  end  for  any  number  of  reasons.  Their 
general  preoccupation  and  responsibility  is 
for  the  wide  administration  of  all  the  prov- 
inces and  of  the  federal  government,  where- 
as in  our  resolution  we  have  said  a  new 
constitution  will  be  our  highest  priority.  I  am 
seriously  concerned  with  the  mind-set  of  the 
leaders  of  the  governments  in  this  coimtry 
about  various  constitutional  matters.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  mind-set  of 
the  Premier  of  this  province  (Mr.  Davis)  and 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  I,  for  one, 
am  not  interested  in  humiliating  my  fellow 
citizens. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  interested  in  confront- 
ing them  and  saying  to  them  that  if  they 
vote  yes,  we  will  maybe  not  even  negotiate 
with  them.  That  perhaps  is  what  is  coming 
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through    from    the    Minister    of    Intergovern- 
mental Affairs. 

8:50  p.m. 

In  the  time  available,   I  come  to  a  close 
with    quotations    from    two  poems,    back   to 
back,  by  Pauline  lohnson.  She  was  born  in 
the  last  century  and  died  early  in  this  cen- 
tury. She  wrote  two  poems:  CPR  Westbound 
No.   1  and  CPR  Eastbound  No.  2.  I  quote 
only  the  first  verses  of  each: 
I  swing  to  the  sunset  land; 
The  world  of  prairie,  the  world  of  plain, 
The  world  of  promise  and  hope  and  gain, 
The  world  of  gold  and  the  world  of  grain 
And  the  world  of  the  willing  hand. 
And  in  CPR  Eastbound  No.  2: 
I  swing  to  the  land  of  mom; 
The  grey  old  east  with  its  grey  old  seas. 
The  land  of  leisure,  the  land  of  ease, 
The  land  of  floWers  and  fruits  and  trees 
And  the  place  where  we  were  bom. 
I  come  back  to  what  Mr.  limes  said,  that 
the  strength  of  Ontario  may  be  the  weakness 
of  the   confederation.   We  have   our  obliga- 
tions as  well  as  our  opportunities.  We  have 
our  obligations  to  the  east  and  to  the  west, 
but  more  particularly,  we  have  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  people  of  Quebec.  I  have  faith 
that  we  will  discharge  them. 

*Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  partic- 
ipate in  this  very  important  debate,  a  debate 
whidh,  I  believe,  will  not  only  affect  the 
people  of  Ontario  but  all  Canadians. 

I  am  one  who  is  very  proud  of  my  Cana- 
dian heritage.  I  may  just  be  a  farm  boy  from 
Halton,  but  I  am  very  proud  that  I  was  bom 
in  Halton  county,  my  parents  were  bom  in 
Halton  county,  my  grandparents  were  bom 
in  Halton  county.  Before  that,  we  were  of 
English  and  Irish  ancestry.  Some  of  my  an- 
cestors travelled  to  Halton  as  United  Empire 
Loyalists   a   great  many  years   ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't  mentioned  this 
since  I  made  my  maiden  speech  in  this 
House  about  12  or  13  years  ago.  You  were 
here  at  that  time  and  you  may  remember.  I 
mentioned  that  my  middle  name,  one  which 
I  don't  use  very  often,  is  Wilfred.  I  got  that 
name  from  my  father,  whose  name  was  Wil- 
fred Oliver  Snow  and  who  was  bom  in  1892. 
Those  of  you  who  are  political  historians 
may  remember  or  be  able  to  figure  out  where 
he  got  those  two  names.  He  was  named  after 
two  great  Canadians,  one  English  and  one 
French— two  great  politicians. 

My  father's  family  was  of  a  different  poli- 
tical faith  than  I  happen  to  be,  but  dad  got 
his  names  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Sir 
Oliver  Mowat.  I  am  very  proud  to  carry  one 


of  those  names  with  me  yet.  I  didn't  see  fit 
to  pass  one  of  those  names  on  to  my  son,  but 
maybe  I  should  have. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  briefly  to  outline  the  critical  role 
that  transportation  has  played  as  a  vital  hnk 
binding  this  country  together  for  almost  113 
years.  Those  links,  coupled  with  broad  high- 
ways of  water  made  up  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  the  Great  Lakes,  have  provided 
all  Canadians  with  a  natural  east-west  trans- 
portation corridor  for  the  movement  of  peo- 
ple and  goods  that  is  quite  unequalled  any- 
where in  the  world,  a  natural  corridor  that 
from  our  colonial  days  pointed  to  the  es- 
sential need  for  a  federated  union  of  both 
the   Upper   and  the   Lower  Canadas. 

Despite  current  and  recurrent  political  dif- 
ferences, such  natural  and  man-made  bonds 
have  fostered  national  unity  in  the  face  of 
vast  differences,  low  population  densities  and 
the  so-called  north-south  geographical  pat- 
terns of  North  America.  No  reasonable  man 
or  woman  can  doubt  that  they  constitute  the 
prime  support  in  Canada's  role  as  a  trading 
nation,  thus  contributing  to  the  creation  of 
wealth,  which  in  turn  permits  the  achieve- 
ment of  broader  social  and  cultural  goals,  be 
they  provincial  or  federal. 

Those  man-made  links,  however,  were  not 
built  by  the  federal  govemment  alone,  nor 
by  any  provincial  govemment.  No,  it  was 
done  with  the  co-ordination,  planning  and 
financial  backing  of  all  regions  of  Canada, 
whose  citizens  often  sacrificed  provincial  and 
local  needs  to  benefit  our  national  goals.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  all  gained  from 
such  a  joint  achievement— the  Prairies,  the 
Maritimes,  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Quebec  is  positioned  at  the  centre  of  the 
system,  a  natural  hub  from  which  Canadian 
goods  and  people  move  easterly  and  westerly. 
Proof  of  this  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
location  of  the  head  offices  of  so  many  import- 
ant transportation  concerns  in  la  belle  prov- 
ince, including  Canadian  National,  Canadian 
Pacific,  Air  Canada  and  Bell  Canada,  all  situ- 
ated in  Montreal. 

I  should  not  have  to  enumerate  the  benefits, 
but  for  those  who  doubt  that  statement,  let 
them  take  CN  for  an  example,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Canadian  National's  interests  include  trucking 
companies,  hotels,  real  estate,  telecommuni- 
cations, marine  facilities  and  a  railway  subsi- 
diary in  the  United  States. 

Then  there  is  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
that  combination  of  the  majestic  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  man-made  locks  connecting  it 
to  the  Great  Lakes  system.  With  the  comple- 
tion of  the  latter  in  the  1950s,  Quebec's  river 
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ports  boomed,  until  today  they  account  for 
about  one  half  of  the  total  miwine  traffic.  A 
strong,  prosperous  economy  has  developed 
along  Quebec's  north  shore. 

This  seaway,  which  serves  the  vast  indus- 
trial heartland  of  Ontario  and  provides  the 
vital  water  link  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for 
prairie  grains,  is  the  father  and  mother  of 
Quebec's  shipbuilding  industry,  helping  to 
create  a  demand  for  the  construction  of  new 
lakers  and  coastal  shipping  worth  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

These  advantages,  both  natural  and  man- 
made,  give  Montreal  and  the  province  of 
Quebec  unlimited  opportunities  for  growth 
and  expansion  in  the  transportation  sector 
within  a  strong  and  united  Canada.  Therefore, 
it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  me  that  the  current 
Quebec  government  persists  in  depicting  the 
province  as  a  self-contained  entity.  I  would 
ask  the  question:  Are  these  the  true  senti- 
ments of  the  people  in  general? 

Only  by  looking  westward  to  the  Rockies 
and  Eastward  to  the  Maritimes  can  Quebeck- 
ers  restate  the  old  ideas  of  New  France,  of  a 
culture  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Today,  the 
opportunity  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  economic 
and  transportation  development  is  as  fresh 
and  real  as  it  must  have  been  to  their  fore- 
f-^thers.  Ontario  will  also  benefit  when  Que- 
bec or  any  other  province  heightens  its  eco- 
nomic role  because  the  fiscal  facts  are  that 
good  transportation  facilities  benefit  all  people 
served  in  the  system. 

9  p.111. 

The  Windsor-Quebec  Citv  corridor,  for  ex- 
ample, benefits  the  economies  of  both  prov- 
inces, but  its  continued  viability  will  depend 
to  a  high  degree  upon  co-operation,  especially 
vidth  respect  to  the  possible  development  of 
an  improved  freight  and  prssenger  rail  serv- 
ice. Modernizin^r  such  facilities  would  im- 
prove the  productivity  and  efficiency  of  the 
total  system.  The  major  objective  would  be  a 
high-speed  passenger  service  on  an  exclusive- 
track  basis.  The  benefits  would  be  obvious 
and  would  result  in  the  immediate  cre-^tion  of 
thousands  of  jobs  and  large  new  industries, 
not  to  mention  the  creation  of  1,200  jobs  for 
the  next  five  years. 

Such  projects  demand  Quebec's  participa- 
tion, which,  in  turn,  suggests  that  any  gov- 
ernment in  that  province  must  think  in  terms 
of  the  building  blocks  that  made  this  a  united 
Canada.  Those  building  blocks  of  Confedera- 
tion are  already  in  place— in  the  401  be- 
tween Toronto  and  Montreal,  that  concrete 
and  asphalt  artery  which  comprises  the  most 
heavily    travelled    route    in   Canada,    in    the 


mutual  acceptance  of  driver  licensing  stand- 
ards, in  reciprocity  for  commercial  motor 
vehicles  and  in  the  co-operation  in  transpor- 
tation law  enforcement.  Should  Quebeckers 
turn  away  and  convert  those  building  blocks 
into  a  wall,  such  a  free  exchange  is  hindered, 
to  say  that  least.  As  desirable  as  it  might  be 
to  maintain  these  close  links  and  co-operative 
efforts,  the  challenge  to  do  so  would  be 
monumental  in  the  boiling  wake  of  the  break- 
up of  Confederation. 

As  transportation  links  provided  the  steel 
and  concrete  spines  which  brought  this  great 
country  together  in  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies, so  too  vidll  communication  links  pro- 
vide the  basic  infrastructure  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. This  area  will  require  co-operation  and 
co-ordination  if  Canada  is  to  participate  in 
the  exciting  developments  associated  with 
microelectronics  and  in  t'he  information  revo- 
lution. 

One  example  I  can  think  of  quickly  is  the 
development  of  complementary  industrial 
policies  in  the  communications  sector.  All 
governments,  both  provincial  and  federal, 
recognize  the  potential  contribution  of  the 
telecommunications  industry  to  the  Canadian 
economy.  Working  together  in  this  key  area 
of  technological  importance,  both  provincial 
and  federal  governments  will  be  far  more 
effective  than  if  anyone  tried  to  act  alone, 
each  within  its  own  sphere  of  jurisdiction. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  a  renewal  of  our  fed- 
eration in  the  area  of  communications  is  not 
necessary.  It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
one  of  the  items  formally  on  the  agenda  for 
the  constitutional  conference  and  for  con- 
stitutional change. 

Since  1973,  the  Ontario  government  has 
taken  the  position  there  should  be  a  realign- 
ment of  authority  in  the  communications  sec- 
tor in  order  to  achieve  a  more  appropriate 
balance  of  roles  and  responsibihties  between 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments.  As 
the  technological,  economic  and  social  rami- 
fications of  the  new  information  society  be- 
gan to  emerge,  Ontario  became  increasingly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  communications 
in  facilitating  the  flow  of  information  for 
business  and  residential  users.  Ontario  is  no 
less  aware  of  the  cultural  and  educational 
importance  of  communications. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  few  years,  I  have 
become  convinced  that  the  centralization  of 
authority  over  communications  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  federal  government  to  seek  total 
control  in  these  areas  is  inconsistent  with 
the  basic  nature  of  our  diverse  country. 

As  the  flow  of  information  between  homes 
and  between  businesses  takes  on  an  even 
greater  role  in  our  society,  it  is  essential  that 
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a  balance  be  struck  between  federal  and  pro- 
vincial responsibilities,  a  balance  that  re- 
flects the  regional  needs  of  our  country  as 
•well  as  its  federal  nature.  Because  communi- 
cations can  be  of  such  vital  importance  to  a 
country  as  vast  as  Canada,  it  follows  that 
communication  links  can  serve  as  a  unifying 
force. 

Because  communications  can  also  serve  as  a 
powerful  instrument  for  the  development 
and  expression  o^f  regional  perspectives  and 
cultural  expression,  it  follows  that  the  fed- 
eral government  should  do  those  things  which 
truly  are  national  and  the  provincial  govern- 
ment should  do  those  things  that  are  of  re- 
gional concern.  Therefore,  Ontario  views  a 
transfer  of  authority  to  the  provinces  as  not 
only  a  key  element  in  the  realignment  of  ju- 
risdiction in  the  area  of  conmiunications,  but 
as  the  key  element  in  strengthening  Con- 
federation. 

I  am  not  alone  'when  I  ask  for  such  a 
resolution,  for  the  first  ministers  reached  a 
similar  consensus  at  their  meeting  in  1979. 
Since  that  time,  cable  communications  has 
been  on  the  short  list  for  consideration  of  the 
continuing  committee  of  ministers  on  the  con- 
stitution. I  can  only  expect  these  discussions 
will  resume  at  full  speed  following  the  refer- 
endum. 

In  this  regard  I  am  heartened  by  the 
recent  sipeech  by  my  federal  counterpart,  the 
Minister  of  Communications,  Francis  Fox,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  support  for  shared 
iurisdiction  in  communications.  In  my  view, 
his  approach  represents  a  major  departure 
from  the  traditional  federal  position,  and 
offers  significant  potential  to  break  the  log- 
jam in  this  area. 

I  am  confident  we  can  bring  these  negotia- 
tions to  a  successful  conclusion  within  the 
existing  federal  framework  in  the  near  future. 
I,  like  my  provincial  counterparts,  firmly  be- 
lieve that  provincial  regulation  Icould  well  be 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  both  the  industry  and  constuners. 

We  are  also  convinced  that  no  matter 
what  kind  of  constitutional  realignment  the 
future  brings,  provincially  regulated  cable 
systems  can  only  strengthen  the  bonds  that 
tie  this  country  together.  Any  discuss'ons  of 
constitutional  realignment  should  include  the 
telephone  carrier  sebtor.  Most  provinces  in 
Canada  regulate  the  major  telephone  system 
in  their  territory.  However,  in  Ontario,  Que- 
bec and  British  Columbia,  the  primary  tele- 
phone carrier,  in  our  case  Bell  Canada,  is 
federally  regulated. 

This  item  is  on  the  constitutional  list  for 
consideration  in  phase  two  of  the  discussions. 
Here  again,  Ontario  will  be  an  active  parti- 


cipant in  looking  for  effective  ways  of 
achieving  constitutional  change,  for  the  same 
reasons  I  have  already  expressed. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  coirfirm  my 
commitment  to  a'chieve  constitutional  change 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  area  of  cable  tele- 
vision, to  investigate  ways  of  achieving  a 
realignment  of  authority  in  the  area  of  com- 
mon carriers,  and  to  continue  to  work  with 
my  colleagues  and  all  other  governments  to 
achieve  the  many  goals  and  objectives  that 
we  as  Canadians  hold  not  only  in  common 
but  in  trust  for  future  generations  of 
Canadians. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all  of  us 
here  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  hope  and 
conviction  that  our  fellow  Canadians  in 
Quebec  will  vote  for  continued  and  renewed 
federalism.  I  realize  my  words  will  have  little 
or  no  effe'ct  on  that  goal,  but  I  feel  com- 
pelled, as  a  citizen  of  Canada  and  a  member 
of  this  Legislature,  to  express  my  views  in 
support  of  the  resolution  that  rejects  sover- 
eignty-association as  proposed  by  the  Parti 
Quebecois  and  balances  that  with  a  Arm 
commitment  to  a  reform  of  our  Canadian 
Confederation. 
9:10  p.m. 

I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with  the 
quality  of  the  sipeeohes  that  have  been  put 
forward  in  this  chamber  up  until  this  time. 
The  approaches  have  been  varied  but  in  each 
instance  sincere  and  in  my  opinion  useful 
and  very  interesting— even  that  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Transportation  and  Communications, 
who  has  just  resumed  his  seat. 

Many  of  the  French-speaking  families  in 
Quebec  can  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  the 
earliest  settlements,  even  to  Champlain  him- 
self. The  community  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  well  established  and  thriving 
with  a  prosperous  commercial  development 
based  on  fur  trading,  fishing  and  farming 
long  before  my  ancestors  ever  came  to  North 
America. 

Still,  our  family  has  lived  and  farmed  in 
Ontario  for  200  years.  When  they  came  to 
this  country  it  was  as  refugees  from  the 
United  States.  They  had  fought  on  the  losing 
side  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  suffered 
many  hardships  both  during  the  revolution 
and  in  the  trek  away  from  their  homes,  their 
farms  and  their  belongings,  into  what  they  at 
that  time  referred  to  as  Britisii  North 
America. 

My  family  finally  arrived  in  Canada  by 
crossing  the  Niagara  River  in  the  1780s.  In 
those  days  this  part  of  the  world,  now  known 
as  Ontario,  was  officially  called  Quebec.   Its 
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governing  law  was  the  Quebec  Act,  passed  by 
the  ParUament  in  London,  England,  in  1774. 
That  law  wisely  assured  the  rights  of  the 
French-speaking  people  in  law,  religion  and 
language  and'  was  the  basis  upon  which  the 
French-speaking  community  of  Canadians  has 
grown  in  size  and  influence  and  respect  in 
Canada  and  the  world. 

Students  of  history  have  often  said  that  the 
Quebec  Act  was  based  on  the  fear  of  the 
colonial  authorities  in  London,  England,  that 
the  Doctrine  of  Manifest  Destiny  in  the 
United  States,  following  the  revolution,  would 
simply  gobble  up  all  of  this  part  of  British 
North  America.  The  claim  at  that  time  was 
that  the  Quebec  Act  was  passed  to  indicate 
that  they  wanted  the  French-speaking  loyalty. 

Whatever  its  motivation,  it  was  a  piece  of 
broad-minded  and  effective  legislation  in  its 
day.  But  under  these  circumstances,  the  refu- 
gees from  the  United  States,  calling  them- 
selves United  Empire  Loyalists— I  was  in- 
terested to  hear  in  the  various  speeches  that 
a  number  of  members  are  descended  from 
those  people— found  themselves  in  a  marvel- 
ously  fertile  land.  It  had  practically  no  popu- 
lation and  was  governed  from  the  settlement 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  large  majority 
of  people  were  French-speaking  and  used  to 
the  French  legal  tradition. 

These  new  English  settlers  immediately  pe- 
titioned for  a  division  of  the  colony  into  two 
parts,  roughly  along  the  Ottawa  River.  Their 
petition  was  granted  and  Quebec  was  divided 
into  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  in 
1791.  Each  side  had  its  own  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, its  own  assembly  and  council,  and  over 
all  presided  a  single  Governor  General.  From 
the  very  earliest  times  the  French-and  Eng- 
lish-speaking communities  in  Lower  and  Up- 
per Canada  had  many  political,  commercial, 
legal  and  personal  connections  that  boimd 
the  two  provinces  right  from  the  start. 

The  point  of  my  brief  address  this  evening 
is  to  emphasize  my  feeling  that  the  people 
in  what  now  make  up  Quebec  and  Ontario 
have,  from  those  very  early  beginnings,  co- 
operated through  necessity  and  through  good 
sense  in  the  establishment  of  a  working  poli- 
tical arrangement  that  evolved  through  Con- 
federation and  now  is  at  this  special  testing 
time.  In  my  opinion  it  can  continue  to  evolve 
into  perhaps  a  new  nation,  a  new  jurisdiction 
with  these  shared  responsibilities. 

But  I  am  talking  about  the  problems  well 
before  Confederation.  Not  the  least  of  these 
ties  that  bound  what  is  now  Quebec  and  On- 
tario and  go  so  far  back  in  Canadian  history 
was  the  shared  problem  of  political  develop- 
ment under  the  direction  of  the  Parliament 
and   the    government   across   the   Atlantic  in 


London,  England.  Among  other  things,  the 
powers  of  the  governors  were  very  large  and 
only  a  few  of  the  upper  class  of  commercial, 
military  and  religious  leaders  had  the  rigiit 
to  advise  the  governor.  The  farmers  and 
small  businessmen,  particularly,  felt  excluded 
from  the  real  power  of  government  in  both 
provinces,  since  the  governors  tended  to  fa- 
vour a  few  families  and  a  few  backgrounds 
almost  to  the  point  of  developing  a  cdonial 
aristocracy  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

In  this  province,  of  course,  that  aristocracy 
was  called  the  Family  Compact,  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Carleton  East  (Ms.  Gigantes),  who  is 
paying  such  close  attention  to  my  remarks, 
indicated  in  her  view  the  Family  Compact 
still  exLS-ts.  I  was  interested  in  her  contribu- 
tion to  the  debate  because  I  do  not  believe 
those  people  who  were  under  the  heel  of  the 
Family  Compact  in  those  days  have  much 
to  be  ashamed  about.  Perhaps  they  did  not 
mount  a  very  effective  rebellion— I  will  refer 
to  that  briefly  in  a  moment— but  they  did 
achieve  their  aim  of  establishing  responsible 
government  here  in  what  is  now  Ontario,  and 
their  counterparts  in  Quebec  did  the  same. 

The  British  governors,  while  they  still  exist 
and  we  honour  them,  certainly,  had'  their 
power  stripped  away  and  given  to  those  peo- 
ple who  could  command  the  confidence  of 
the  elected  assembly.  That  is  responsible  gov- 
ernment. We  fought  for  that  in  Ontario  as  it 
was  fought  for  in  Quebec,  when  they  were 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  we  did  so 
co-operatively,  with  the  same  aim  and  goal, 
and  we  were  successful  together. 

The  dissatisfaction  in  both  provinces  ral- 
lied around  this  cry  for  responsible  govern- 
ment. It  meant  the  governor  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  his  advice  from  an  executive 
council  drawn  from  the  elected  assembly  and 
having  the  confidence  of  the  assembly,  in- 
stead of  ruling  autocratically  only  wdth  the 
advice  of  those  appointed  favourites  whom 
the  governor  from  time  to  time  preferred. 

In  their  effort  to  take  more  control  of  their 
own  political  destiny,  the  people  not  only 
rallied  around  the  cause  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment, but  rallied  around  the  leadership  of 
Louis  Joseph  Papineau  in  Lower  Canada  and 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  in  Upper  Canada. 
During  those  days,  there  was  real  co-operation 
between  these  two  dissident  political  groups, 
with  communication  and  friendship  strength- 
ening between  the  reform  forces  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  Those  were  difficult  days 
indeed. 

Mackenzie,  who  was  a  member  of  this 
House  in  one  of  its  previous  conditions,  found 
that  the  people  opposed  to  him  burst  into  his 
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oflBce— he  was  editor  of  a  small  local  newspa- 
per, the  Colonial  Advocate— and  they  took  his 
printing  presses  out  and  threw  them  in  the 
bay.  We  might  even  be  able  to  find  them 
down  there  yet.  He  was  on  three  ocoasJons 
expelled  from  the  Legislature  by  orders  of 
the  executive  council,  and  on  three  occasions 
was  re-elected  because  he  spoke  for  those 
people  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  day. 

Papineau  experienced  similar  situations  in 
Lower  Canada,  but  they  shared  the  same  goal, 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  history 
books  and  the  correspondence  of  the  day  of 
their  close  association,  striving  towards  the 
goal  that  was  shared  in  both  provinces. 

The<;e  matters  came  to  a  head  in  both  prov- 
inces in  1837  with  rebellion.  The  one  in  Up- 
per Canada  was,  according  to  some  people, 
almost  a  joke.  It  was  put  down  quite  easily. 
There  were  two  deaths,  it  is  admitted.  The 
story  of  the  march  of  the  farmers  led  by  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Mackenzie  down  Yonge  Street  is 
worth  reading  any  time  you  want  to  delve  into 
the  interesting  past  of  our  province.  The  re- 
bellion in  Quebec  was  more  serious,  more 
bloody  and,  in  fact,  also  unsuccessful  in  the 
short  term.  However,  the  reformers  in  both 
areas  won  their  goal  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, and  tfhe  Parliament  and  government  in 
London,  England,  allowed  this  to  come  about 
after  the  reforms  of  1841  in  which  the  two 
provinces  were  united  as  the  colony  of 
Canada. 

A  special  stress  of  tension  was  added  to  the 
French-English  relationship  in  tho<:e  davs  be- 
cause the  unification  of  the  two  provinces  was 
a  futile  and  ill-advised  efi^ort  to  submerge  the 
French  community  in  the  growing  tide  of 
British  immigration.  The  strength  and  tenacity 
of  the  people,  the  ooliticians  and  the  clercry 
of  Quebec  enabled  them  to  withstand  this 
additional  pressure,  resulting  in  the  nation  as 
it  is  today  with  two  founding  races,  two 
founding  languages  and  a  bilingual  tradition 
that  can  be  a  strength  and  an  advantage, 
particularly  for  our  young  people. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  speech  made 
by  my  colleague  the  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr. 
Hall).  He  was  quoting  one  of  his  own  term 
papers  or  essavs  from  the  days  M^hen  he  at- 
tended the  University  of  Toronto,  in  which 
his  phrases,  much  more  eloquently  tiian  mine. 
Indicated  the  same  view,  that  bilingualism  in 
this  nation,  far  from  being  divisive,  far  from 
being  a  problem,  political  and  otherwise, 
should  be  and  can  be  and,  I  believe,  must  be 
in  the  future,  a  definite  advantage— although 
perhaps  not  to  those  of  us  who  are  old  dogs, 
who  never  took  advantage  of  the  education 


system  for  learning  French  in  Ontario  as  so 
many  young  people  are  taking  advantage  of 
it  now.  In  the  future,  surely  bilingualism  can 
set  us  apart  from  those  people  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  who  have  a  less  interesting  back- 
ground and  fewer  advantages  as  far  as  cul- 
ture and  language  are  concerned. 
9:20  p.m. 

During  those  days  of  special  stress  back  in 
the  1840s,  the  government  of  a  newly  created 
province  of  Canada  had  what  amounted  to 
and  soon  was  seen  to  be  historically  an  insur- 
mountable political  problem,  but  it  also  set  an 
example  of  personal  co-operation  between  the 
two  founding  races  that  must  still  be  important 
to  us  today  and  certainly  impresses  me  deeply. 

Probably  the  best  example  was  the  political 
careers  of  two  great  performers,  Louis  Hip- 
polyte  Lafontaine  and  Robert  Baldwin,  who 
were  the  co-leaders  of  the  one  great  reform 
administration  of  this  period.  The  politics  in 
those  days  were  about  as  tough  and  vicious  as 
anything  we  have  ever  experienced  and  yet 
the  loyalty  of  the  politicians  to  their  cause 
and  to  each  other  continues  to  amaze  readers 
of  history. 

The  capital  of  Canada,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  diverse  language  and  ethnic  back- 
ground, moved  from  place  to  place  during 
these  years.  At  one  time  it  was  in  Kingston, 
in  Canada  West,  and  moved  at  different  times 
to  Montreal,  to  Quebec  City  and  even  to 
Toronto.  It's  an  amazing  thing  when  one 
considers  that  the  elected  members  from 
both  the  Engli^-  and  French-speaking  com- 
munities would  have  to  travel  great  distances 
to  conduct  the  business  of  the  province  with- 
out the  benefit  of  simultaneous  translation  or 
any  kind  of  reasonable  transportation,  and 
they  suffered  the  hardships  of  being  away 
from  their  homes  and  families,  their  business- 
es, farms  and  professions  for  long  periods  of 
time. 

We  can  only  imagine  the  close  personal 
connections  that  were  established,  and  the 
co-operation  that  resulted  in  the  achievement 
of  substantial  accomplishments  in  this  experi- 
ment in  bilingual  and  bi-cultural  government 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

In  one  instance,  the  electors  of  Terrebonne 
in  Canada  East  rejected  Lafontaine,  who  was 
defeated  in  the  election.  I  should  add  paren- 
thetically that  I  think  some  English-speaking 
goons  attended  the  poll  and  pounded  the 
electors  over  the  head  with  sticks,  interrupt- 
ing the  election,  to  the  point  where  the  great 
Lafontaine  was  defeated. 

His  partner  in  government,  Baldwin,  who 
had  been  elected  in  two  constituencies,  as 
was  the  custom  in  those  days,  invited  his  col- 
league and  co-Premier  to  come  up  into  Can- 
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ada  West,  and  got  him  the  nomination  in  one 
of  the  York  constituencies.  It  wasn't  York 
South,  I  think  it  was  called  York  3  or  York 
4,  but  perhaps  it  is  the  veay  constituency  or 
the  territory  where  the  present  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  hves.  He  was 
elected  by  the  good  burghers,  the  good  farm- 
ers, from  that  part  of  what  is  now  Ontario 
and  returned  to  Parliament  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  portraits  of  these  two 
great  reform  leaders,  who  should  be  politi- 
cal examples  to  us  all  in  more  ways  than 
one,  hang  directly  outside  this  chamber,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance.  They  are  a 
fitting  reminder  to  all  of  us  of  the  benefits 
in  the  art  of  pu'blic  administration  and  the 
development  of  responsible  government  which 
must  be  credited  to  these  great  Canadians. 

The  i>oint  is  obvious;  I  simply  say  it  again: 
This  was  personal  and  pohtical  co-operation 
between  the  leaders  of  what  is  now  Ontario 
and  what  is  no\v  Quebec  in  the  grand  tradi- 
tion from  the  earliest  of  times. 

After  Confederation,  the  political  leaders 
of  Quebec  and  Ontario  traditionally  have 
kept  close  counsel  and  personal  friendship 
as  an  effective  balance  to  federal  power.  I 
was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  (Mr.  Wells),  in  his  re- 
marks earlier  in  this  debate,  described  the 
role  of  Oliver  Mowat— the  namesake  of  the 
father  of  the  present  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  (Mr.  Snow)— the 
Liberal  Premier  of  Ontario,  during  the  years 
when  federal  and  provincial  powers  were 
being    delineated   by    the    courts. 

We  are  committed  to  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment and  believe  this  is  going  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  debate  that  follows  tlie 
referendum  when  we  are  attempting,  I  hope 
successfully,  to  renew  Confederation.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  there  would  be  a  personal 
commitment  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the 
central  government,  but  the  powers  of  the 
provinces  must  still  be  recognized  and  main- 
tained. 

Political  co-operation  has  been  the  hall- 
mark of  the  relationship  between  political 
leaders  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  since  Con- 
federation. In  the  1930s,  even  Premiers  Du- 
plessis  and  Hepburn  had  a  close  personal 
alliance  which  stopped  the  attempt  by  Prime 
Minister  King  to  remake  Confederation  by 
removing  froan  the  provinces  most  of  their 
basic  taxation  rights  and  replacing  them 
with  block  grants  payable  from  the  federal 
government.  We  sihould  discuss  that  more 
fully. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.   Grossman)  refer 


to  the  Rowell-Sirois  royal  commission.  New- 
ton Rowell  was  one  of  our  prede'cessors  as 
leader  of  the  provincial  Liberal  Party.  His 
offspring  have  gone  on  to  become  extremely 
influential  Tories  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  but 
that  is  another  thing.  This  royal  commission, 
estabHshed  during  the  hungry  '30s,  made  an 
elaborate  series  of  recommendations  that 
would  have  transformed  the  taxation  base  of 
Confederation. 

Whatever  we  may  think  as  individuals  of 
the  position  taken  then  by  Premiers  Ouplessis 
and  Hepburn,  they  rejected  it  out  of  hand, 
marching  out  of  the  railway  committee  room 
in  Ottawa  during  the  final  hearing  so  that 
the  efforts  undertaken  by  Prime  Minister  King 
came  to  naught.  Frankly,  I  happen  to  beheve 
the  decision  t^en  by  the  two  provincial 
leaders,  for  whatever  purposes,  was  correct. 

I  simply  want  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
it  was  this  balancing  of  the  federal  power 
brought  about  by  the  co-operation  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec  which  in  my  view  has 
maintained  tiie  viability  of  Confederaton  then 
and  should  be  maintaining  it  now. 

As  recently  as  1971  in  Victoria,  the  Prem- 
iers and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  got 
very  close  to  an  agreement  on  the  redistribu- 
tion of  powers  and  reforming  the  bases  of 
federal  representation  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  For  the  member  for  Carleton  East 
to  indicate  Ontario  has  never  had  a  commit- 
ment to  the  reform  of  the  constitution  really 
means  she  does  not  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  conference. 

Perhaps  I  would  join  her  in  criticizing  the 
leader  of  the  government  of  Ontario  in  those 
days.  He  happens  still  to  be  the  leader  of 
this  province.  I  believe  we  could  have 
acihieved  the  kind  of  constitutional  reform 
in  1971  that  would  have  made  all  of  the 
problems  we  are  now  experiencing  unneces- 
sary if  there  had  been  stronger  leadership 
from  Ontario.  We  were  very  close  to  an  agree- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  Premiers 
had  accepted  the  new  distribution  of  power. 
It  was  not  over  until  the  Premier  Ministre  of 
Quebec  went  back  to  Quebec  and  found  his 
cabinet  would  not  go  along  with  him. 

My  recollection  is  that  the  real  problem  was 
based  on  our  unwillingness  to  support  Que- 
bec in  its  view  that  it  had  to  have  provincial 
control  over  social  and  welfare  programs 
and  at  least  some  jurisdiction  over  com- 
munications, the  very  matter  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  was  re- 
ferring to  only  a  few  minutes  ago.  This  could 
have  been  accomplished  a  decade  ago  if  On- 
tario had  taken  a  stronger,  more  positive  and 
supportive  position  of  leadership. 
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That  opportunity  was  missed  10  years  ago, 
but  we  now  have  a  new  chance  for  reform. 
All  provinces  are  now  committed  once  again 
to  a  rejection  of  the  status  quo  and  a  fuU 
commitment  to  a  reformed  Confederation 
that  will  be  a  fair  basis  for  a  continued  Can- 
ada, a  Canada  which  will,  we  trust,  include 
Quebec  as  a  cornerstone  of  the  nation. 
9:30  p.m. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  frequently  rise  and  express  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  ongoing  debate  in 
this  House.  In  respect  of  this  particular  de- 
bate, probably  the  most  important  debate 
that  has  gone  on  for  the  past  25  years  and 
possibly  for  the  past  113  years,  my  feeling 
transcends  that  of  pleasure  to  a  feeling  of 
duty.  My  only  negative  comment  about  this 
debate  is  that  it  should  have  occurred  months 
and  possibly  years  ago. 

I  believe  discussion  and  negotiation  are 
the  fundamentals  to  a  democratic  society. 
Discussion,  negotiation,  open  lines  of  com- 
munication can  lead  to  resolution  of  all  dis- 
agreements, disputes  or  differences  of  opinion 
between  sane  and  rational  people.  The  peo- 
ple involved  in  our  present  national  debate, 
those  involved  on  both  sides  of  tbis  issue  in 
Quebec  and  the  i>eople  involved  in  the  de- 
bate outside  Quebec,  are  all  sane  and  ra- 
tional. The  aspect  I  deplore  is  the  lack  of 
sane  and  rational  debate  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  past  in  this  House. 

I  accept  the  right  of  the  people  of  Quebec 
to  decide  their  own  future.  I  believe  all 
people  have  the  right  to  discuss,  to  com- 
municate among  themselves  and  to  take  de- 
cisions among  themselves.  The  answer  from 
the  May  20  referendum  in  Quebec  will  be 
an  important  process  in  the  evolution  of  this 
country  and  of  this  continent.  We  must  talk 
to  the  people  of  Quebec,  whatever  the  result 
on  May  20,  but  the  result  on  May  20  is  an 
important  step  in  the  ongoing  constitutional 
work.  The  apprc^ach  taken  in  the  discussions 
that  foUow  the  May  20  referendum  result 
will  very  clearly  depend  on  the  result  of  the 
referendum. 

In  1862,  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  then  Legislature,  called  for  and 
I  quote:  '*That  catholicity  of  spirit  Which 
embraces  all  creeds  and  all  races  so  that  we 
might  be  enriched  by  known  and  unknown 
resouibes  and  become  a  great  new  northern 
nation." 

I  am,  I  believe,  tlie  newest  of  the  new 
Canadians  in  this  Legislature.  I  arrived  in 
Canada  in  September  1969  and  from  that 
day  I  have  found  this  country  and  this  prov- 
ince to  be  dhallenging,  exciting  and  full  of 


opportimity  in  the  way  that  Thomas  D'Arcy 
McGee,  intended,  not  just  for  myself  and  for 
my  wife,  but  for  all  the  people  of  Ontario 
and  Canada.  But  there  is  always  room  for 
improvement,  there  is  always  room  for 
change,  and  that  change  can  only  come 
about  as  the  result  of  an  expression  of  free 
choice  upon  all  the  people  of  Canada. 

I  hope  very  sincerely  that  the  people  of 
Quebec  choose  renewed  federalism  rather 
than  modified  separation  as  their  basis  for 
negotiation,  but  fwhatever  they  ichoose,  we 
should  be  ready  to  sit  down,  to  talk,  to  nego- 
tiate and  to  find  workable  solutions,  because 
workable  solutions  there  will  be.  Those  work- 
able solutions,  w*hile  they  may  be  something 
arrived  at  by  negotiation,  will  be  something 
that  can  be  made  to  be  satisfactory  for  us 
and  for  those  who  are  voting  on  May  20. 

A  fundamental  question  in  any  review  of 
constitutional  matters  is  the  handling  of  in- 
dividual and  collective  rights.  This  country 
has  no  Magna  Carta,  we  have  no  civil  code 
to  define  the  freedoms  we  all  enjoy.  Unlike 
our  neighbours  to  the  south  we  have  no  con- 
stitution, no  amendments  to  guarantee  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  our  citizens.  I 
believe  some  of  the  problems  we  now  face 
arise  from  that  lack  of  clear  definition  of  the 
rights  of  all  of  us  as  individuals,  the  rights 
of  all  of  us  collectively  and  the  responsibil- 
ities we  all  have  to  our  society,  to  our 
province,  to  our  country. 

Our  present  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights  was 
passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  August 
1960,  but  that  Bill  of  Rights  is  hopelessly 
inadequate.  Its  scope  is  limited,  in  terms  of 
both  the  rights  and  freedoms  that  it  protects 
and  the  ways  that  certain  legislation  tran- 
scends the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  are  all  aware 
of  unfortunate  events,  of  unhappy  events,  of 
clouds  on  our  past  horizons.  Many  of  those 
clouds  would  not  have  been  there  had  we 
had  in  place  a  oruarantee  of  the  constitu- 
tional freedoms  of  Canadian  peoples. 

Indeed,  even  our  own  federal  government 
admits  the  Bill  of  Rights  has  been  inefi^ective 
in  protecting  human,  individual  and  collec- 
tive rights.  In  most  cases  Where  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  involved,  our  courts  have  held 
that  it  does  not  apply  and  that  other  legisla- 
tion has  supremacy.  That  situation  is  com*- 
pletely  unacceptable  to  me. 

Even  the  Ryan  beige  paper— which  is  seen 
as  being  one  side  in  the  present  debate, 
though  I  will  submit  in  a  moment  that  there 
is  far  more  than  one  side— while  it  proposes 
a  charter  of  rights  and  liberties,  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  The  beige  paper  takes  up  less 
than  foiu:  pages  on  the  matter  of  a  charter, 
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a  charter  that  we  desperately  need  to  define 
and  guarantee  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  all  citizens,  all  commtinities,  all  organiza- 
tions and  all  gatherings  of  the  people  of 
Canada. 

The  Ryan  charter  uses  the  definite  only  in 
terms  of  the  entrenchment  of  legal  rights— 
the  right  of  equality  before  the  law,  the 
right  to  public  impartial  hearings,  rights  of 
citizens  following  arrest,  and  the  rights  to 
protection  from  unreasonable  seizure  and 
search.  Those  are  important  rights,  but  they 
are  not  the  most  important,  the  most  funda- 
mental rights  of  human  beings  in  our  society. 

In  all  other  respects,  the  Ryan  charter  uses 
less  definite  language.  Of  the  seven  pro- 
visions proposed  in  the  Ryan  beige  paper  for 
a  charter  of  rights  and  liberties,  one  route 
that  I  have  already  described  relates  to  legal 
rights,  four  relate  to  the  very  important  area 
of  language  rights,  one  relates  to  freedom  of 
movement  throughout  the  country,  and  one, 
only  one  of  seven,  relates  to  our  fundamental 
rights  as  members  of  a  free  and  democratic 
society.  Even  the  Ryan  beige  paper  is  not 
going  far  enough  in  its  presentation  of  a 
proposal  to  protect  civil  liberties,  to  protect 
us  all,  and  to  define  our  responsibilities  to 
each  other. 

In  December  1966,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assemblv  approved  the  international 
covenant  on  civil  and  political  rights  and  an 
optional  protocol.  Ten  years  later,  when  that 
came  into  eflFect,  Canada  acceded  to  the 
covenant  and  its  optional  protocol.  But  to 
this  date,  we  do  not  see  legislation  in  place 
which  assures  all  Canadians  that  the  United 
Nations  covenant  will  be  implemented  in  this 
country  and  is  available  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens. That's  just  not  good  enough.  We  need 
much  stronger  action,  we  have  needed  much 
stronger  action,  and  we  will  continue  to  need 
much  stronger  action  to  protect  the  rights  of 
all  Canadians  if  all  parts  of  this  country 
wish  to  remain  in  the  Canadian  jurisdiction. 
9:40  p.m. 

It  is  that  fundamental  issue  of  civil  rights, 
of  our  rights  and  responsibilities  as  individ- 
uals, that  is  so  important  to  so  many  groups 
within  Canada,  and  that  is  so  important  in 
the  debate  that  is  at  present  going  on,  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  concerns  the  i>eople  of 
Quebec  have  about  the  activities  of  the  fed- 
eral government  and  about  the  activities  of 
the  other  provincial  governments  can  be 
traced  to  a  lack  of  definition  of  the  role,  the 
rights  and  the  responsibihties  of  the  people 
of  Quebec  and  of  the  people  of  all  parts  of 
Canada. 


Earlier  today,  the  Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services  (Mr.  Norton)  made  re- 
marks that  gafve  me,  at  least,  the  impression 
that  he  felt  that  all  members  of  this  Legisla- 
ture and  indeed  all  citizens  of  Ontario  should 
be  speaking  with  one  single  voice.  I  want  to 
suggest  that  that  is  not  reasonable.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  this  issue  rises 
above  politics,  which  is  the  statement  the 
minister  made. 

The  situation  we  find  ourselves  in  now  is 
politics.  It  is  a  situation  that  arose  because 
of  a  lack  of  ixjlitical  activity  in  areas  that 
are  so  important  to  so  many  people  in  this 
country.  It  is  very  important  that  we  address 
those  needs  now  and  that  we  indicate  to  the 
people  of  Quebec,  before  and  after  the  refer- 
endum, that  we  will  be  willing  to  make  the 
changes  now  that  are  so  desperately  needed 
in  our  Canadian  constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  believe  you  are  aware, 
I  have  agreed  to  share  the  time  allowed  to 
me  with  another  member  of  this  caucus,  in 
order  that  that  member  will  also  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  debate.  I  am  therefore 
going  to  wind  up  my  remarks,  but  I  want  to 
wind  them  up  with  the  single  thought  that 
if  we  give  the  impression  that  we  refuse  to 
talk  in  any  one  of  the  many  circumstances 
that  could  arise  in  the  months  and  years  that 
lie  ahead  until  this  matter  is  finally  resolved 
—and  I  hope  it  will  be  finally  resolved— we 
are  implying  that  our  reluctance  will  impose 
itself  in  a  mirror-like  fashion  on  those  on 
the  other  side,  who  will  use  it  against  us  in 
their  quest  for  things  which  may  or  may  not 
be  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
people  they  represent  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  all  of  us  in  this  country. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  important,  it 
is  that  we  get  the  message  across  that  we 
are  always  open  to  suggestion,  we  are  al- 
ways willing  to  talk  and  we  are  always  will- 
ing to  negotiate  from  the  position  that  we 
hold  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 
Lines  of  communication  are  desperately  im- 
portant. Lines  of  communication  must  be 
kept  open. 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  have  the  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  this  debate,  since,  as  I  see  it,  there  is  a 
threat  hanging  over  all  of  us:  the  breakup 
of  our  country.  It  is  our  country,  and  when 
it  hits  home  it  is  very  serious.  Contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Levesque's  followers,  a 
breakup  would  be  a  tragedy. 

Since  Confederation,  113  years  ago,  there 
have  been  periods  in  history  when  certain 
events  have  taken  place  that  have  caused 
divisions  in  thinking  in  this  great  country  of 
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ours.  From  the  time  of  the  execution  of 
Louis  Riel  and  the  conscription  issue  in  the 
First  World  War  there  have  been  wounds  in 
the  minds  of  French  Canadians  in  Quebec 
that  have  been  exploited  to  the  fullest  by 
some  politicians  and  have  all  but  annihilated 
the  Conservative  Party  in  that  province. 
Democracy  continued  to  function  and  the 
people  turned  to  another  party  whose  belief 
is  that  the  flowering  of  French  civilization  in 
North  America  can  only  occur  in  the  context 
of  an  independent  nation  or  state. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  placed  in  the  minds 
of  the  youncjer  element  who  do  not  read 
much  about  the  history  of  this  nation.  There 
has  been  a  breakaway  faction  in  French- 
speaking  Quebec  for  many  years;  it  has  not 
been  because  of  the  recent  Penetanguishene 
publicity.  While  one  hesitates  to  generalize, 
I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  French  Cana- 
dians have  a  long  memory  for  history. 

Many  people  are  well  aware  there  was 
once  a  French  empire  in  North  America.  In 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  stretched  from 
Hudson  Bay  to  New  Orleans  and  from  the 
Maritimes  to  the  Prairies.  It  is  this  vision, 
the  revitalization  of  the  new-world  French 
civilization,  that  spurs  Parti  Quebecois  sup- 
porters. Yet  how  well  I  remember  only  13 
years  ago  when  the  English,  the  French  and 
everybody  else  in  Canada  joined  hands  to 
celebrate  our  first  100  years  of  partnership 
as  a  country.  At  Expo  67  we  celebrated  our 
partnership  by  invitinjEC  the  entire  world  to 
a  marvellous  party.  Visitors  from  many  lands 
came  to  see  our  immense,  mysterious  comitry, 
100  years  young  and  stretching  across  an 
entire  continent. 

I  joined  with  many  other  Canadians  in 
feeling  a  strong  rush  of  patriotic  pride  and 
emotion  at  the  1976  Olympic  Games  in  Mont- 
real. Most  peonle  probably  remember  the 
moment  when  th-^se  two  youngsters  ran  into 
the  Olympic  stadium  carryinsr  the  torches  to 
lifrht  the  Olympic  flame.  One  was  from  this 
great  province  of  Ontario,  the  other  was  a 
Quebecois.  Again  we  were  linking  our  ener- 
des  together.  We  showed  the  whole  world 
an  example  of  the  benefits  of  peace  and 
fraternity. 

The  separatists  in  our  wonderful  country 
are  saying,  "Forget  it."  They  claim  that  in 
STDite  of  what  anyone  may  have  observed  to 
the  contrary.  Confederation  remams  imposed 
on  them  by  force,  not  by  choice.  They  claim 
Confederation  threatens  the  survival  of  the 
French  communitv  as  a  distinct  cultural  en- 
tity. Let  us  not  forget  that  the  majority  of 
people  in  Quebec  do  not  hold  that  position, 
even  today. 


While  I  agree  with  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
that  May  20  is  potentially  the  gravest  day  in 
Canadian  history  since  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities in  1939,  it  is  nevertheless  the  result 
of  a  minority  viewpoint  that  has  managed  to 
get  itself  entrenched  in  power  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Quebec.  Most  reasonable  people  of 
goodwill,  on  the  contrary,  believe  the  hope 
for  the  future  lies  in  working  towards  unity, 
solidarity,  peace  and  understanding.  Many 
people,  and  I  am  among  them,  believe  the 
history  of  this  country,  far  from  being  one  of 
unjust  exploitation,  is  by  and  large  the  story 
of  people  working  quietly  and  peacefully  to 
find  links  and  overcome  the  tensions  caused 
by  national  and  racial  differences. 
9:50  p.m. 

Monsieur  le  President,  je  suis  sur  que  je 
ne  suis  pas  le  seul  dans  oette  Assemblee  a 
le  trouver  difficile  de  m'exprimer  sur  ce  sujet 
—la  desintegration  p>ossible  d'lm  pays,  men 
pays,  la  terre  qui  m*a  vu  naitre,  la  terre  ou 
mes  ancetres  se  sont  instaUes  il  y  a  plus  que 
trois  siecles,  la  terre  ou  j'ai  vu  grandir  et 
murir  mes  enf  ants  dans  la  paix  et  I'abondance. 

Monsieur  le  President,  les  s6paratistes 
repondront  que  les  Franpais  du  Canada 
vivent  dans  un  etat  d'humiliation  h  cause  de 
leur  statut  minoritaire.  Dans  une  ancienne 
colonie  britannique,  ils  pr^tendront  quaux 
yeux  du  monde  ils  natteindront  jamais  la 
maturite  en  tant  que  collectivity  tant  qu'ik 
n'auront   pas   r^ussi   leur  statut   d'Etat. 

Je  crois  plutot  que  la  maturity  se  mani- 
feste  par  une  capacity  de  s'entendre  avec  les 
autres  peuples,   de  vivre  en  paix  avec  eux. 

Les  p^res  de  la  Confederation  ont  bien  vu 
les  avantages  de  la  ix)ssibilit6  d  une  coexis- 
tence paisible  de  divers  peuples.  Des  hommes 
comme  Louis  Lafontaine,  Joseph  Hull,  George 
Cartier  et  John  Macdonald  sont  assis  autour 
de  la  table  de  negociation  pour  arriver  en 
paix,  et  pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  Iliistoire, 
aux  compromis  politiques  necessaires  x>our 
resoudre  le  proibleme  difficile  et  frustrant 
d'arracher  une  colonie  de  la  mere-patrie. 

Sans  provoquer  une  violente  revolution, 
nos  peres  ont  r^ussi  a  elaborer  des  nouvelles 
structures.  Ils  ont  legue  au  20^  siecle  le 
Commonwealth,  Tune  des  quelques  organisa- 
tions intemationales  qui  a  reussi  a  fonction- 
ner  dans  un  monde  Irbre. 

Les  peres  de  la  Confederation  savaient 
tres  bien  qu'en  Europe  de  nombreux  groupes 
luttaient  pour  creer  des  etats  nationalistes, 
fondes  sur  une  notion  de  race.  lis  savaient 
qu'ils  mettaient  maintenant  sur  pied  quelque 
chose  de  nouveau.  Us  ont  cherch6  un  terme 
approprie  pour  decrire  ce  nouvel  Etat.  Cer- 
tains ont  vu  dans  le  terme  "Canadien**  une 
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nouvelle  nationalite.  Sir  Georges  Cartier  par- 
lait  d'une  qualite  politique. 

Our  Confederation  was  based  on  a  new 
nationality  which  sprang,  not  from  racial  or 
cultural  inheritance,  but  from  allegiance  to 
virtues  that  go  beyond  barriers.  My  ancestry 
landed  in  Canada  over  310  years  ago  and  for 
some  160  years  my  family  has  lived  in  Upper 
Canada,  which  is  now  Ontario. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  moccasin 
route  at  that  time,  but  my  great-great-grand- 
father moved  into  Glengarry  and  he  married 
a  MacDonnell.  His  first  language  was  Gaelic 
and  French,  long  before  he  could  speak  Eng- 
lish. My  grandfather  could  speak  better  Gaelic 
than  he  could  French  or  English.  My  father 
could  speak  Gaelic,  French  and  English. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  a  forgotten  art  in  the 
county  of  Glengarry  today,  but  nevertheless, 
these  people  who  did  not  have  the  opportuni- 
ties that  we  have  today  had  something  about 
them  which  enabled  tiiem  to  get  along  and 
live  together  in  harmony.  Today,  with  our 
better  standard  of  education  and  when  every- 
thing should  be  in  favour  of  understanding, 
it  seems  we  are  drifting  apart. 

The  idea  that  our  country  was  founded  on 
belief  in  toleration  and  with  dialogue  is  some- 
thing that  could  reconcile  social,  cultural  and 
religious  plurality  with  political  unity.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  spirit  behind  that  dialogue  that 
ensured  that  we  could  become  a  country  with 
no  history  of  violence.  To  my  mind  separatism, 
no  matter  what  claims  it  may  make  in  the 
direction  of  liberating  the  creative  energy  of 
a  supposedly  oppressed  people,  speaks  of  un- 
happy things.  It  is  a  negative  prognosis  for 
human  history.  Separatism  savs  that  even 
though  by  and  large  we  have  lived  in  peace, 
that  is  not  good  enough,  we  must  go  for  more. 
The  Bible  tells  us,  "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers." Many  men  and  women  who  will  act 
as  peacemakers  are  going  to  be  needed.  Sure- 
ly, no  matter  how  many  generations  it  may 
take  us  to  get  there,  as  a  species  the  ideal 
situation  for  humanity  is  to  live  in  a  world 
where  people  live  in  co-operation,  in  brother- 
hood, with  bonds  akin  to  those  of  a  family 
linking  them  together.  Surely,  we  in  Canada 
have  in  fact  made  a  giant  step  towards  achiev- 
ing that.  I  find  it  very  sad  that  some  of  my 
own  countrymen  disregard  this  achievement. 
Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  hon- 
our for  me  to  participate  in  the  Confederation 
debate  taking  place  in  this  chamber.  Let  me 
begin  by  saying  that  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
Canadian.  That  is  a  phrase  we  have  already 
heard  often  this  week,  but  it  bears  repeating. 
As  Canadians  I  include  all  of  us  who  worked 
and  fought  to  establish  our  identity  in  this 


vast  and  sometimes  harsh  land.  I  include  those 
who  were  born  in  this  country  and  those  who 
chose  this  country  as  a  place  to  raise  their 
children  and  develop  their  lives.  I  include  the 
unemployed  men  and  women  struggling  to 
maintain  an  existence  as  well  as  successful 
businessmen  running  from  project  to  project. 
Most  of  all,  though,  I  think  of  the  average 
working  man  or  woman  in  our  country,  for  it 
is  this  group  to  which  I  belong  and  it  is  to 
this  group  I  wish  to  make  my  appeal. 

We  have  had,  from  some  of  those  who 
have  been  speaking  in  the  last  two  days,  a 
very  interesting  debate.  After  listening  to 
what  the  previous  speaker  just  said,  I  guess 
our  family  could  be  considered  newcomers  to 
this  country.  I  think  my  great  grandfather 
moved  into  Essex  County  in  1830.  He  came 
across  the  Detroit  River  to  what  is  now  Am- 
herstburg.  We  settled  in  the  county  and  ever 
since  have  engineered,  built  and  grown  with 
the  county.  From  being  lumber  mill  operators 
—I  happen  to  have  a  grandfather  who  built 
one  of  the  first  threshing  machines  used  in 
south  western  Ontario— we  have  grown  with 
the  growth  of  Canada  in  Essex  county. 

For  many  years  now  all  Canadians  have 
debated  and  discussed  just  what  it  means  to 
be  a  Canadian.  Strongly  influenced  by  our 
neighbours  to  the  south,  we  have  tended  to 
lose  sight  of  the  means  by  which  this  country 
was  formed  and  the  understanding  that  was 
to  be  the  source  of  our  unity.  It  has  been 
stated  that  Confederation  was  brought  about 
to  safeguard  the  permanence  and  to  promote 
the  expansion  of  two  national  cultures.  The 
British  North  America  Act  of  1867  dealt  with 
this  reality  by  dividing  powers  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments. The  provinces  were  given  jurisdic- 
tion over  cultural  matters  as  well  as  in  edu- 
cation, but  both  these  areas  were  accepted  as 
vital  to  maintain  Quebec's  destiny  for  the 
French  culture.  Also,  Quebec  was  allowed  to 
use  a  civil  code  of  law  rather  than  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  that  the  rest  of  the  country 
used. 
10  p.m. 

All  these  provisions  resulted  from  an  agreed- 
upon  and  accepted  cultural  duality  in  Can- 
ada. Compromises  had  to  be  made  so  that 
both  cultures  could  develop  and  grow.  How- 
ever, time  has  shown  us  that  the  British  North 
America  Act  did  not  settle  all  our  conflicts. 
Federal  government  involvement  in  areas  pre- 
viously deemed  to  be  provincial  affected  the 
independence  of  the  province,  thus  seeming 
to  threaten  the  French-Canadian  culture  and 
identity. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  Quebec  was  not 
the  only  province  that  objected  to  deeper  fed- 
eral involvement,  but  as  a  result  of  its  cul- 
tural concerns  was  for  some  time  the  loudest 
in  its  protests.  However,  it  is  really  only 
within  the  last  20  years  that  problems  have 
developed  which  the  present  constitution  can- 
not adequately  settle.  Conflicts  over  energy 
pricing  and  policy,  concerns  about  shared- 
cost  programs  and  the  perennial  question  of 
areas  of  jurisdiction  have  put  us  in  a  position 
in  which  a  renewed  federalism  is  legitimately 
sousjht. 

To  be  fair,  the  federal  government  has  not 
been  totally  insensitive  to  the  changing  needs 
of  the  provinces.  Both  the  white  paper  pub- 
lished in  1978,  entitled  A  Time  for  Action 
Towards  the  Renewal  of  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration, and  the  1979  Task  Force  on  Cana- 
dian Unity  report  made  recommendations 
which  were  designed  to  renew  our  federation 
by  eliminating  hostilities  between  regions  and 
cultures,  and  forging  a  constitution  more 
attuned  to  today's  needs.  Both  reports  stated 
that  a  bill  of  rights  and  liberties  should  he 
entrenched  into  the  constitution.  I  believe 
this  is  clearly  needed,  in  order  to  guarantee 
the  right  to  freedom  and  liberty  as  well  as  to 
protect  the  vulnerability  of  minority  groups. 

Both  reports  stated  that  the  Senate  should 
be  abolished  and  suggested  that  the  division 
of  powers  between  the  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments  should  be  clarified  to  state 
clearly  the  powers  of  the  provinces  and  the 
central  government.  Both  reports  were  the 
topic  of  much  discussion.  What  made  them 
particularly  relevant  and  vitally  important  to 
all  Canadians  was  the  fact  that  Quebec,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  was  governed  by 
a  party  whose  aim  was  the  separation  of 
Quebec  from  the  rest  of  Canada.  On  Novem- 
ber 15,  1976,  when  the  Parti  Quebecois  was 
elected,  we  bad  reached  a  stage  in  our  his- 
tory when  we  could  no  longer  delay  dealing 
with  the  inadequacies  of  our  present  consti- 
tution. 

Now,  less  than  four  years  later,  a  critical 
point  has  been  reached  in  this  process.  The 
people  of  Quebec  are  being  asked  to  decide 
whether  they  wish  to  take  a  giant  step  along 
the  road  to  separation.  Indeed,  when  Premier 
Levesque  speaks  of  negotiating  sovereignty- 
association  we  know  what  he  really  means, 
separation.  Certainly  this  is  a  decision  that 
will  affect  all  Canadians. 

As  a  former  customs  oflBcer  on  the  Cana- 
dian border  with  the  United  States,  I  would 
hope  we  will  never  have  to  have  someone 
working  as  an  immigration  and  customs 
ofiioer  on  the  border  between  Ontario  and 
Quebec. 


The  case  for  a  renewed  federalism  has 
been  strongly  made.  Therefore,  we  will  re- 
gard a  no  vote  as  a  signal  to  begin  the 
process  of  renewing  Canadian  federalism,  a 
process  that  we  are  eager  to  undertake  with 
Quebec,  the  other  provinces  and  the  federal 
government. 

Claude  Ryan,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  in  Quebec  and  the  head  of  the  no 
committee,  has  also  presented  a  proposal  to 
the  people  of  Quebec  and  the  rest  of  Cana- 
da. Though  not  in  total  agreement  with  the 
federal  papers  presented,  he  starts  from 
the  premise  that  a  renewed  federalism  is 
needed  in  this  country.  The  no  committee 
agrees  on  the  need  for  a  bill  of  rights  en- 
trenched in  the  constitution. 

It  agrees  on  a  need  for  a  redefinition  of  the 
Senate  structure,  aiming  for  greater  provin- 
cial involvement.  It  agrees  on  a  need  for  a 
clarification  of  the  division  of  powers  between 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments.  Most 
important  of  all,  it  has  provided  a  basis  for 
discussion  with  the  rest  of  the  country  with 
federalism  as  the  core. 

As  stated  in  Ryan's  proposal,  the  Canadian 
federal  framework  provides  Quebec  with  two 
major  advantages:  the  chance  to  develop  free- 
ly in  accordance  with  its  own  nature,  and  at  the 
same  time  participate,  without  renouncing  its 
own  identity,  in  the  benefits  and  challenges 
of  a  larger  and  much  richer  society. 

I  believe  that  comment  states  the  case  well. 
However,  it  also  applies  to  those  of  us  resid- 
ing outside  Quebec,  By  understanding  and 
accepting  the  duality  of  our  country  as  it 
was  originally  intended,  we  gain  immeasur- 
ably by  our  contact  with  Quebec  and  all  its 
residents.  We  remain  a  country  in  which  the 
freedom  to  develop  as  a  people  is  main- 
tained—a freedom,  may  I  say,  that  applies 
to  all  of  us. 

The  sovereignty-association  plan  propose'^' 
by  the  Parti  Quebecois  is  a  cruel  hoax  that 
attempts  to  disguise  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Parti  Quebecois  program.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  for  those  of  us  participating  in  the 
Confederation  debate  this  week  that  we  stand 
up  and  be  counted. 

I  am  a  Canadian  who  feels  that  Quebec 
is  as  vital  to  this  country  as  Ontario  or 
British  Columibia  or  the  Maritimes.  I  agree 
that  a  renewed  federalism  is  a  crucial  ele- 
ment in  the  continued  development  of 
Canada.  I  believe  we  can  and  indeed  must 
do  this  together.  Today,  the  can>eras  are 
rolling  as  history  is  being  recorded,  but  when 
the  lights  go  down  and  the  referendum  is 
over,  the  issue  will  still  not  be  settled.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  realities 
of  Canada  in  the  years  ahead. 
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I  am  prepared,  as  an  average  man,  as  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  to  con- 
tinue to  remain  involved  in  the  cause  of 
federalism.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  the 
people  I  represent  in  Essex  North  when  I 
say  that  it  matters  to  me  what  happens  to 
this  country.  If  this  message  in  any  small 
way  affects  the  outcome  of  the  referendum 
later  this  month,  I  will  feel  extremely  proud. 
I  believe  that  to  care  is  to  be  involved. 
Therefore,  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  today  that 
I  care. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  must  start  my  comments, 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  saying  that  I,  like  everyone 
else  in  this  House,  desperately  want  to  keep 
this  nation  intaJct.  I  cherish  the  Canadian 
uniqueness  of  the  two  founding  and  continu- 
ing cultures,  augmented  over  the  years  by 
cultures  of  so  many  other  immigrant  groups. 

The  area  I  represent  probably  far  exceeds 
the  average  in  Ontario  in  the  percentage  of 
its  identifiable  French  community  and  the 
mosaic  of  its  ethnic  groups,  but  there  can 
hardly  be  a  village,  town,  city  or  rural  area 
where  the  citizens  do  not  recognize  and 
experience  the  tremendous  cultural,  linguis- 
tic and  economic  richness  provided  by  this 
composition  of  diverse  national  origins  in  this 
province. 

In  the  face  of  the  current  crisis,  it's  also 
well  to  remember  the  natural  wealth  of  this 
nation.  Though  this  wealth  has  not  reached  its 
potential  because  of  economic  mismanage- 
ment, this  still  is  a  nation  that  has  more 
resources  per  capita  than  any  other  in  the 
world,  bar  none. 

With  economic  planning  and  with  fair 
sharing,  together  we  can  have  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world!  that  is  the 
future  together.  But  if  we  divide,  we  in 
Ontario  and  the  people  in  Quebec  and  in  all 
the  rest  of  Canada  will  suffer  dramatic  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  social  consequences. 
What  I  have  said  is  trite,  but  it  is  true. 
10:10  p.m. 

There  are  three  or  four  somewhat  dis- 
connected observations  I  want  to  make 
quickly  before  dealing  with  the  main  issue  I 
am  going  to  cover.  First,  even  with  the  best 
of  intentions  on  all  sides,  there  is  no  way 
Quebec  can  separate  without  extreme  bitter- 
ness and  hostility  being  created.  Trying  to 
reach  agreement  on  division  of  assets  and 
liabilities  by  itself  could  produce  a  massive 
confrontation.  For  instance,  how  is  the  na- 
tional debt  of  some  $70  billion  going  to  be 
divided?  How  would  one  divide  the  equity 
in  Canadian  National  Railways  or  in  Air 
Canada  or  a  thousand  other  things?  1  would 


admit  that  a  new  constitution,  a  revised 
constitution,  is  going  to  be  really  diflBcult 
to  bring  about,  but  it  would  not  be  nearly  so 
difficuh  as  the  problems  involved  in  separat- 
ing Quebec  from  this  nation. 

If  Quebec  separates  it  is  unlikely  the  nine 
other  provinces  will  continue  as  one  nation. 
The  geographical  division  between  the  mari- 
time provinces  and  the  rest  of  Canada  would 
be  too  large  an  obstacle  to  overcome.  There 
is  the  real  possibility  some  or  all  of  the  re- 
maining provinces  would  become  part  of  the 
United  States. 

I  want  to  say,  as  many  others  have  said, 
this  first  referendum  is  the  key  to  w'hat  hap- 
pens with  Qudbec.  It  is  simply  wishful  think- 
ing by  Ontarians  or  Quebebkers  to  interpret 
a  yes  vote  as  just  authority  for  the  Levesque 
government  to  negotiate  a  better  deal  for  his 
province.  Levesque's  intent  is  to  separate, 
and  a  yes  vote  is  the  first  major  step  on  the 
way.  From  then  on,  his  hands  will  be  on  the 
controls. 

If  the  federal  government  and  the  other 
provinces  refuse  to  negotiate  sovereignty- 
association,  as  our  resolution  here  states  we 
will— and  I  support  that  resolution  if  sov- 
ereignty-association is  interpreted  as  separa- 
tion—he will  be  able  to  say  to  the  Quebecois, 
**We  can't  get  anything  unless  we  separate. 
You  will  have  to  vote  yes  on  the  second 
referendum  too,**  Even  if  there  is  some  form 
of  negotiation,  as  I  hope  there  will  be,  the 
first  yes  vote  will  be  the  base  for  imxxjssible 
demands  by  the  current  Quebec  Premier. 
Refusal  to  meet  them  will  again  be  portrayed 
by  Levesque  as  the  need  for  the  second  yes 
vote.  From  the  first  yes  vote  on,  the  scenario 
will  not  only  favour  him,  he  will  plan  and 
control  it. 

I  suspect  our  debate  this  week  will  not 
have  any  great  impact  on  the  May  20  vote 
in  Que'bec.  I  share  with  the  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  and  the  member 
for  Wentworth  (Mr.  Isaacs)  the  feeling  we 
^ould  have  been  doing  this,  taking  part  in 
these  sorts  of  debates,  two  or  three  years  ago 
and  last  year  as  well  as  now.  But  it  is  an 
effort  we  must  make  at  the  present  time, 
even  though  it  should  have  been  done  before, 
and  make  as  effectively  as  possible. 

While  not  telling  the  Quebecois  how  to 
vote,  we  must  make  sure  they  know  we 
w'ant  them  as  full  partners  in  this  nation, 
that  we  are  willing  to  njake  tiie  changes 
so  that  they  can  achieve  their  legitimate 
culture  and  linguistic  aims  within  this  nation, 
and  that  we  will  assure  they  can  function 
and  feel  at  home  from  Bonavista  to  Van- 
couver Island. 
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There  is  a  real  need  for  those  of  us  who 
may  he  of  Anglo-Saxon  extraction  to  expand 
om-  sensitivity  and  recognition  of  the  mean- 
ing and  the  value  to  the  French  and  to  the 
ethnic  groups  as  well,  of  their  language,  their 
culture,  their  traditions.  Revisions  to  the 
constitution  must  provide  the  framework  and 
the  obligation  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
those  qualities. 

Needless  to  say,  the  all-party  select  com- 
mittee set  up  by  the  resolution  before  us  is 
going  to  have  a  tremendously  important  and 
time-consuming  task,  peAaps  more  so  than 
any  other  committee  of  this  Legislature  dur- 
ing this  century.  I  would  anticipate  and  urge 
that  among  its  many  resix)nsibilities  the  com- 
mittee must  visit  and  consult  with  every 
geographic  section  and  cultural  group  in  the 
province.  It  must  create  a  highly  participa- 
tory process,  for  it  won't  just  be  the  federal 
constitution  under  review.  By  the  very  nature 
of  things,  we  will  be  adjusting  the  provincial 
jurisdictions,  the  policies  and  the  attitudes 
of  people  in   our  society  as   well. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  in  this  Legislature, 
I  am  sure,  who  doesn't  feel  our  first  obliga- 
tion is  to  Canada,  to  keep  it  intact.  This 
supersedes,  although  it  is  complementary  to, 
our  provincial  and  constituent  responsibilities. 

We  realize  we  are  all  going  to  be  hurt  if 
Canada  breaks  up,  but  if  Quebec  should 
secede  there  is  one  group  that  is  going  to  be 
hurt  more  than  any  other.  Those  are  the 
francophones  in  this  nation  outside  of  Que- 
bec. For  the  sake  of  the  500,000  in  Ontario 
and  the  1.5  million  or  so  in  Canada,  our 
efforts  in  keeping  Canada  united  must  not  be 
anything   less   than   successful. 

Canadians  are  as  tolerant  towards  one  an- 
other, I  suggest,  as  the  people  in  any  other 
nation,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  some  of  the 
bitterness  against  a  Quebec  that  separates 
would  spill  over  to  the  Franco-Canadians  in 
the  rest  of  Canada.  My  guess  is  there  will 
be  no  violence,  but  the  warmth  tbat  cur- 
rently exists  will  be  cooled  substantially. 
However,  it  will  not  be  from  animosity  that 
francophones  will  suffer  most  in  the  rest  of 
Canada;  it  will  simply  be  because  they  have 
lost  their  clout. 

A  new  Canada  vmithout  Quebec,  if  one 
exists,  won  t  be  a  bilingual  nation.  The  fran- 
cophone services  which  have  been  provided 
outside  of  Quebec,  often  belatedly  and  re- 
luctantly, have  come  about  largely  for  four 
reasons.  First,  there  has  been  a  recognition 
of  constitutional  implications,  perhaps  even 
constitutional  law.  Second,  there  have  been 
pressures  from  Quebec  mostly  indirect;  third, 
relating  to  the  minority  anglophone  popula- 
tion  in    Quebec   with    similar   needs    of   the 


francophones  here  and,  fourth,  political  vot- 
ing clout  in  the  respective  provinces. 

If  Quebec  goes,  all  but  the  fourth  leverage 
disappears.  Because  of  the  fewer  numbers  of 
francophones  and  the  greater  numbers  of  the 
ethnic  groups  in  many  provinces,  such  as  the 
Italians  in  Ontario,  which  are  at  least  now 
equal  to  the  French  population,  the  clout  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  present  French 
services  let  alone  produce  new  ones.  Surely 
the  French  fact  in  a  Canada  without  Quebec 
will  be  nonexistence. 

This  has  been  recognized  by  the  franco- 
phones outside  of  Quebec.  A  Canadian  Press 
story  from  Gravelbourg,  Saskatchewan,  car- 
ried in  the  St.  Catharines  Standard,  April  26, 
1980,  says  this  in  part: 

"Gravelbourg,  Sask.  (CP)— This  community, 
sometimes  called  the  French  capital  of  Sas- 
katchewan, is  only  beginning  to  wake  up  to 
the  May  20  referendum  in  Quebec  now  the 
polls  suggest  a  yes  vote  could  result."  I 
skip  some  passages  here  and  go  on: 

"While  diat  would  be  only  a  mandate  to 
negotiate.  Mayor  Dauphinais,  a  lawyer, 
agreed  many  English-Canadians  would  see 
it  as  a  vote  for  separatism.  'Without  a  large 
French  population  in  Canada,  Gravelbourg 
will  find  it  hard  to  maintain  its  character. 
About  70  x>er  cent  of  the  estimated  1,500 
residents  consider  French  their  mother 
tongue,'  he  said. 

"Real  Forest,  director  of  College  Matthieu, 
a  local  resident  French  hi^  school,  said: 
'We  are  a  part  of  a  substantial  minority.  If 
Quebec  ever  separates,  we  will  become  a 
very  insignificant  minority.' 

"A  group  of  Forest's  students  were  split 
in  what  they  hoped  to  see  come  out  of  the 
referendum.  While  some  wanted  a  yes  vote 
to  lead  to  a  revamped  Confederation,  others 
feared  it  would  lead  to  Quebec  separating 
and  their  community  being  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
But  there  was  general  agreement  that  other 
Canadians  need  to  be  more  aware  how  much 
language  means  to  those  who  speak  French." 

That  story  and  that  fear  can  be  repeated  in 
almost  every  French  community  in  nine  prov- 
inces of  this  nation.  It  has  been  a  long  uphill 
fight  to  get  even  minimal  francophone  serv- 
ices in  all  of  these  provinces,  except  New 
Brunswick,  which  has  by  and  large  provided 
equality. 

With  Quebec  separation  the  life  support 
devices  for  the  francophones  will  quickly  or 
gradually,  but  inevitably,  be  shut  oflF.  Let  me 
make  it  clear  that  this  is  not  my  vvish  nor 
the  Mdsh  of  this  party,  but  it  is  unfortunately 
a  realistic  assessment  and  a  realistic  assess- 
ment by  the  francophones  in  the  rest  of  this 
nation. 
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10:20  p.m. 

I  want  to  enumerate  some  of  these  crucial 
public  services  now  in  place,  and  use  Wel- 
land  as  an  example.  The  Unemployment  In- 
surance Commission  and  Canada  Manpower 
Centre  provide  a  full  service  in  French.  So 
does  Canada  Post.  There  is  a  French  library. 
The  local  sales  tax  oflBce  is  bilingual  in  both 
written  and  oral  service.  Many  hospital  serv- 
ices are  provided  in  French.  Certain  workers 
in  the  family  benefits  section  of  the  Ministry 
of  Community  and  Social  Services  are 
French-speaking,  as  well  in  the  children's  aid 
society.  In  addition,  the  city  of  Welland  pro- 
vides many  municipal  services  in  French. 

Most  critical  to  the  peri)etuation  of  the 
French  community,  of  course,  are  the  French 
schools.  Between  the  public  and  the  separate 
school  boards  there  are  six  standard  elemen- 
tary schools,  one  senior  and  one  secondary 
French  school.  Some  of  these  schools  service 
something  more  than  the  Welland  area;  even 
more  imi)ortant,  they  service  more  than  the 
traditional  francophone  community.  Children 
from  any  national  background  are  accepted 
into  the  system,  provided  they  have  the  mini- 
mum facihty  in  French. 

About  a  year  ago,  I  was  invited  to  attend 
a  protest  meeting  because  the  school  board 
proposed  to  cut  oflF  French  immersion  in 
kindergarten.  It  wasn't  a  French  school,  and 
hardly  a  Iparent  there  was  French.  In  fact, 
the  parents  were  English  with  a  large  smat- 
tering of  Italian,  Hungarian  and  other  ethnic 
backgrounds.  There  were  about  100  of  them 
present.  Parent  after  parent  rose  to  say  they 
had  been  hesitant  at  first  about  their  children 
being  enrolled  in  the  immersion  French 
course,  but  after  visiting  the  sthool  classes 
and  seeing  their  children  so  interested  and 
adaptable  and,  yes,  even  so  fluent  at  five  years 
of  age,  they  were  enthusiastic  about  con- 
tinuing the  course  and  the  school  board 
backed  down. 

The  goal  of  those  parents  was  that  their 
children  go  to  one  of  the  French  elementary 
schools  after  kindergarten  or  continue  the 
immersion  course  there  so  they  would  be- 
come fully  bilingual  adults.  I  say  to  the 
people  of  this  province  today,  are  we  pre- 
pared to  see  these  programs  go  by  the 
•board?  Don't  we  realize  we  have  a  fuller 
and  more  meaningful  society  bebause  of  the 
French  presence? 

I  believe  we,  as  legislators  of  this  prov- 
ince, have  an  obligation  to  the  francophone 
community  in  Ontario  to  continue  and  to 
enhance  these  services.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  francophone  constituents  and  5ie 
other  constituents  in  our  ridings  who  realize 


the  worth  of  bilingualism  and  multicultural- 
ism  as  a  dimension  of  our  community. 

Finally,  the  most  eflFective  way  we  ban 
accomplish  this  and  maintain  this  is  through 
the  kind  of  resolution  we  are  going  to  pass 
here  on  Friday,  and  all  other  sorts  of  eflForts 
to  make  a  workable  constitution  and  per- 
suade Quebec  to  continue  to  be  part  of  this 
nation. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  G.  Taylor,  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Under  standing  order  28,  the 
member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  Isaacs)  has  ex- 
Ipressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  answer 
to  a  question  asked  earher  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment  (Mr.  Parrott).  I  will  hear 
the  honourable  member  for  up  to  five 
minutes. 

LIQUID  INDUSTRIAL  WASTE 

Mr.  Isacs:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  that  this 
matter  be  debated  on  adjournment  today 
because  I  believe  the  Minister  of  the  Envir- 
onment was  missing  the  impact  of  the  sup- 
plementary question  that  I  posed  to  him  this 
afternoon  because  of  some  confusion  that 
had  been  put  into  his  mind  by  the  question 
that  was  originally  asked  by  the  member  for 
Hamilton  West,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  S.  Smith). 

I  beheve  the  original  question  contained 
some  misinterpretation  of  the  situation  as  it 
at  present  exists,  which  could  do  nothing  but 
get  the  Minister  of  the  Environment  on  the 
wrong  track.  When  I  posed  my  supplementary 
question  to  him,  I  think  he  was  still  some- 
what confused  by  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself.  I  hope  he  will  now  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  supplementary 
I  put  to  him,  and  will  answer  that  supple- 
mentary in  the  direct  way  in  which  I  hoped 
I  would  get  an  answer. 

I  want  to  add  to  that  supplementary  to 
ensure  that  the  minister  is  up  to  date  on 
the  information  I  requested  of  him.  I'm  not 
sure  whether  he  realized  at  the  time  he  was 
answering  that  the  solidification  plant  at  the 
Upper  Ottawa  Street  landfill  site  is  now 
being  reopened  by  the  regional  municipality 
of  Hamilton-Wentwortii.  That  action  has  been 
taken  very  recently  and  is  in  response  to 
a  situation  which  exists  in  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton, where,  according  to  the  minister's  own 
figures,  something  close  to  half  a  million 
gallons  of  liquid  industrial  waste  are  being 
produced  every  month. 

In  January  1980  a  total  of  411,000  gallons 
of  liquid  industrial  waste  was  generated  in 
the  area  of  the  city  of  Hamilton.  In  December 
1979  the   figure   was   546,000   gallons.   The 
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solidification  plant  was  operating  under  a 
permit  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment 
that  the  minister  dtescribed  this  afternoon. 
That  permit  was  the  topic  of  many  press 
releases  that  came  from  the  oflBce  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  including  one  that 
appeared  on  April  30  1980  consisting  of  26 
pages  of  review  of  past  history,  and  wrapping 
up  with  a  call  for  a  judicial  inquiry,  a  call 
which  that  honourable  member  has  made  on 
a  number  of  occasions.  In  my  view,  while  it 
was  something  that  could  be  undertaken,  it 
is  not  something  that  would  go  anywhere 
to  solving  the  very  serious  problems  that  exist 
for  the  people  who  live  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Upper  Ottawa  Street  landfill 
site. 

But  there  have  been  millions  of  gallons  of 
liquid  industrial  waste  going  into  that  site 
over  the  past  years.  The  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment, through  his  ministry,  was  respon- 
sible for  closing  down  the  magic  box  in  De- 
cember 1978.  That  problem  is  now  fortunately 
behind  us,  though  I  do  believe  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  put  mechanisms  in  place  to 
ensure  that  it  can  never  happen  again. 

I  asked  in  my  supplementary  question  that 
we  put  mechanisms  in  place  to  ensure  that 
the  public  can  find  out  at  any  time  what  it  is 
that  is  going  into  that  landfill  site.  We  have 
seen  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons  of 
various  chemicals  going  into  that  site,  and 
we  have  found  in  recent  months  that  there 
may  have  been  other  similar  problems  at  the 
Upper  Ottawa  Street  site,  but  we  really  don't 
have  access  to  information  about  them. 

In  summing  up,  I  want  to  quote  very  quick- 
ly from  a  letter  from  the  president  of  Fron- 
tenac  Chemical  Waste  Service  Limited',  dated 
April  18,  1980,  with  regard  to  the  reopening 
of  the  solidification  process.  In  it,  the  presi- 
dent said:  "The  mixing  tank  currently  on  the 
site"  currently  being  in  April  1980— "will  be 
rei^laced  with  a  new  one.  The  old  one  is 
leaking."  That's  the  kind  of  problem  we  have 
at  Upper  Ottawa  Street. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  That's  the  kind  of  problem  I 
hope  the  minister  can  respond  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I'll  try  to  be  direct  in  re- 
sponse. I  think  we  could  do  it  better  in 
estimates,  and  they're  soon  upon  us.  Surely 
the  member  accepts  that  the  region  does 
operate  the  site.  Agreed?  I'd  like  a  little 
dialogue,  but  just  a  nod  of  the  head  would 
sufiice. 

Having  agreed  that  they  run  the  site,  a 
good  deal  of  the  information  would  come 
from  them.   Second,  I   can  tell  the  member 


that  any  operation  of  that  solidification  pro- 
cess will  be  on  a  very  short-term  basis.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  in  the  member's  mind  that 
this  might  go  on  he  can  forget  it. 
10:30  p.m. 

As  soon  as  the  other  solidification  processes 
are  in  place  we  will  close  that  site  down.  It 
might  reopen  on  another  occasion  after  it 
has  gone  through  a  full  environmental  as- 
sessment, but  not  before.  We  are  insisting 
that  any  treatment  facilities  in  this  province 
that  will  receive  a  certificate  of  approval  must 
receive  that  only  after  a  full  environmental 
assessment.  We  are  closing  down  the  past 
operations.  They  do  have  a  certificate  there 
for  the  landfill  site  that  expires  at  the  end  of 
June.  They  have  a  new  site  about  to  come 
on  stream. 

There  might  be,  of  necessity,  an  extension 
on  a  short-term  basis  again— I  am  talking 
about  a  very  short  term— of  that  landfill  site. 
If  the  region,  in  its  wisdom,  choose  to  have 
the  solidification  process  go  on  past  the  June 
30  date,  I  suspect  our  ministry  would  not 
object.  But  I  want  it  unconditionally  under- 
stood that  solidification  project  at  the  Upper 
Ottawa  Street  landfill  site  has  a  very  limited 
life. 

I  hope  that  confirms  and  assures  the  mem- 
ber that  the  solidification  process  at  the  Upper 
Ottawa  Street  landfill  site  has  a  very  limited 
life.  Is  the  member  relatively  satisfied  with 
that  aspect  of  it,  that  he  knows  it  has  a 
limited  life,  it  is  very  short  term? 

Mr.  Isaacs:  That  is  a  start. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  If  the  member  wants 
information  about  the  amount  of  material 
going  into  that  site  for  solidification  purposes, 
I  think  he  should  get  that  from  the  region. 

We  will  have  a  waybill  system  that  will 
be  able  to  track  the  waste,  but  by  the  time 
the  meniber  gets  that  information  back  I 
believe  the  site  will  have  closed.  If  we  were 
talking  about  a  two-  or  three-year  operation 
then  I  could  understand  what  the  member 
is  saying  and  at  least  agree  with  him.  But  we 
are  not.  It  will  be  finished,  completed,  done 
I  do  not  think  in  that  short  term  he  will 
really  have  too  many  concerns,  nor  do  the 
residents  of  that  area  have  any  concerns. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  But  there  is  waste  from  out- 
side the  region  going  in  there  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  That  is  something  the 
region  can  choose  to  control.  The  region  has 
that  power  and  if  it  wishes  to  enforce  it, 
God  bless.  I  will  not  object. 

I  would  conclude  simply  by  saying  that 
eventually  we  are  going  to  need  facilities  to 
treat  our  liquid  waste.  We  are  going  to  have 
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to  have  support  from  all  sides  of  the  House, 
because  if  we  do  not  then  I  guess  it  wdll 
be  time  for  me  to  start  asking  some  questions 
rather  than  always  trying  to  answer  them. 
The  really  important  question  that  must  be 
asked  is  this:  Do  the  members  want  the 
environment  of  this  province,  as  great  as  it  is 
right  now— I  do  not  mean  the  member  per- 
sonally, and  I  do  not  mean  his  party  person- 
ally—destroyed because  we  have  not  accepted 
treatment  facilities?  That  is  the  question  that 
is  going  to  have  to  be  asked  of  all  of  us 
in  the  very  near  future.  I  hope  the  members 
will   support   solidification   processes  through 


the  full  environmental  assessment  hearings. 
The  members  should  come  and  hear  and  then 
make  up  their  minds. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  we  leave,  the  follow- 
ing members  have  indicated  they  would  like 
to  participate  in  the  debate  tomorrow: 

Mr.  G.  Taylor,  Mr.  F.  S.  Miller,  Mr.  Rid- 
dell,  Mr.  Bounsall,  Mr.  McMurtry,  Mr. 
Sweeney,  Mr.  Martel,  Mr.  Sterling,  Mr. 
McGuigan,  Mr.  Samis,  Mr.  Brunelle,  Mr. 
Eakins,  Mr.  Warner,  Miss  Stephenson  and  Mr. 
Mancini. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:34  p.m. 


aii./f  .tM 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

DEBATE  ON  CONFEDERATION 

( continued ) 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
constitutional  resolution. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  speak  to  the  members  of  this 
Legislature  and  to  Canadians  everywhere 
about  the  future  of  my  country.  As  Treasurer 
and  Minister  of  Economics  I  will  naturally 
talk  about  the  economic  benefits  of  Con- 
federation, but  I  want  to  begin  on  a  more 
personal  note. 

I  lived  in  Quebec  for  nine  years.  I  visit 
there  often.  I  was  married  there.  I  feel  at 
home  in  Quebec,  both  with  the  land  and 
with  the  people.  I  want  to  continue  to  make 
those  visits  as  a  Canadian,  mingling  with 
Canadians. 

Je  porte  dans  ma  m^moire  des  images  de 
cette  province  et  de  ce  peuple.  Ces  images 
remontent  a  quand  j'avais  15  ans  et  quand  je 
me  promenais  dans  les  montagnes  de  St- 
Sauveur-des-Montagnes,  alors  que  je  travail- 
lais  au  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
C'est  a  ce  moment-la  que  j'ai  appris  mes  pre- 
miers mots  de  frangais,  que  je  les  ai  pronon- 
ces  avec  hesitation  et  avec  une  mauvaise  pro- 
nonciation. 

J'ai  egalement  des  images  de  quand  j'etais 
etudiant  a  McGill  University,  x^^ndant  ma 
premiere  annee  a  St-Jean  d'Ibsrville  sur  la 
riviere  Richelieu.  Cest  la  ou  j'ai  eu  mes 
premiers  contacts  quotidiens  avec  les  Que- 
becois  dans  leur  propre  langue.  Et  c'est  la 
ou  j'ai  appris  a  aimer  et  a  respecter  leur  joie 
de  vivre  et  leur  amitie. 

Une  autre  image  est  celle  de  mon  premier 
voyage  a  ma  nouvelle  maison  a  Arvida  au 
Quebec,  alors  que  je  conduisais  h.  travers  les 
montagnes  sur  la  route  54,  a  travers  le  magni- 
fique  Pare  des  Laurentides  au  nord  de  la  ville 
de  Quebec. 

Les  souvenirs  des  grands  sapins  converts  de 
neige  me  rappellent  les  mots  de  cette 
chanson  quebecoise, 
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Mon  pays,  ce  n'est  pas  un  pays 

C'est  I'hiver. 

Mon  jardin,  ce  n'est  pas  un  jardin 

C'est  la  plaine. 

Mon   chemin,   ce   n'est  pas  un   chemin 

C'est  la  neige. 

Mon  pays,  ce  n'est  pas  un  pays 

Cest  I'hiver. 

De  mon  grand  pays  solitaire,  je  crie 

Avant  que  de  me  taire, 

A  tons  les  hommes  de  la  terre 

Ma  maison  c'est  votre  maison. 

Entre  ces  quatre  murs  de  glace 

Je  mets  mon  temps  et  mon  espace 

A  preparer  le  feu,  la  place 

Pour  les  humains  de  I'horizon. 

Et  les  humains  sont  de  ma  race. 

Pour  que  notre  pays  survive,  il  faut  que 
tons  las  Canadiens  croient  en  son  avenir.  Il 
survivra  parce  qu'on  est  fier  d'etre  Canadien. 

As  Canadians,  we  are  allowed  to  share  in 
a  richness  that  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents.  I  am  speaking  of  our  cultures,  our 
languages,  our  unique  view  of  the  world. 
These  have  been  nourished  by  our  history 
and  guaranteed  by  our  national  will  and  our 
economic  strength  as  a  nation.  Break  us  apart, 
and  we  all  lose.  That  is  reality,  no  matter 
what  we  hear  in  the  war  of  statistics. 

Canada  is  more  than  a  simple  sum  of  costs 
and  benefits.  It  is  more  than  a  language.  It  is 
an  affection  for  and  understanding  of  the  land 
and  the  people,  developed  through  genera- 
tions. It  is  history  and  traditions.  I  believe 
these  traditions  forge  much  stronger  links 
bet^veen  us  than  our  differences. 

Quebecois  and  Ontarians  fought  for  respon- 
sible government  in  1837.  We  worked  to- 
gether for  Confederation  in  1867.  We  now 
face  an  uncertain  future.  Change  is  inevitable 
and  necessary  for  all  of  us,  but  can  there  be 
co-operation  and  friendship  in  a  country  that 
has  been  divided?  No.  Just  as  Quebecois  want 
change,  Ontarians  do  too.  But  we  want  it 
done  within  Confederation  and  with  Quebec. 

In  helping  that  change  occur,  we  in  On- 
tario, like  Quebecois,  have  a  special  role  to 
play.  That  is  to  a  large  degree  because  of 
our  close  and  long-standing  relationship  with 
the  people  of  Quebec.  We  are  neighbours  in 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Ontarians  and 
Quebeckers  have  shared  in  the  development 
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and  growth  of  Canada.  As  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  our  people  in  Canada  have 
changed,  we  here  have  accepted  and  en- 
dorsed the  need  for  constitutional  change. 
There  is  a  basis  for  change  \vithin  Confedera- 
tion. There  is  a  deeply  felt  commitment  to  our 
Canada    and  to  understanding  each  other. 

As  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  once  said,  our 
country  is  a  triumph  of  politics  over  geogra- 
phy. He  could  have  added,  and  over  eco- 
nomics. But  i>erhaps  our  true  feelings  and  our 
commitment  to  change  have  not  been  under- 
stood in  Quebec  because  we  have  exhibited 
our  normal  reticence  here  in  Ontario  aibout 
expressing  our  strong  emotional  feelings 
about  our  country  and  its  future. 

As  I  listened  to  speaker  after  speaker  in  the 
last  few  days  saying  sometimes  the  things  I 
am  trying  to  say,  it  struck  me  that  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  we  here  were  trying  to  ex- 
press our  feelings  as  a  group  and  perhaps 
repetition  is  a  very  important  part  of  this 
process. 

I  am  talking  about  a  continuing  process  of 
change  in  Canada— not  just  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  but  a  new  style  of  dressing.  Canada 
is  going  to  survive  as  a  nation  because  we 
accept  eadh  of  our  founding  nations'  rights 
and  aspirations  and  because  we  accept  the 
need  and  inevitability  of  the  change  in  these 
rights  and  aspirations. 

Je  ne  dis  pas  qu'il  n'y  aura  pas  de  discus- 
sions futures,  que  I'engagement  des  Qu^becois 
envers  le  Canada  dans  une  referendum  reglera 
tous  les  probl^mes.  Non.  Nous  sommes  beau- 
coup  trop  realistes  ici  pour  croire  ga:  d'ail- 
leurs  vous  I'etes  egalement  au  Quebec. 

La  guerre  des  chiffres  pent  continuer,  et 
continuer,  et  continuer.  Les  ministres  peuvent 
se  lever  et  refuter  d' autre  ministres  avec 
d'autres  statistiques.  L'Ontario  peut  prouver 
qu  le  Quebec  perdra  plus  d'emplois  que 
rOntario  s'il  se  separe.  Mais  qu'est-ce  que  ^a 
signifie?  En  fait,  nous  serons  tous  perdants 
avec  un  Quebec  independant  et  un  Canada 
separe  et  divise.  Mais  il  y  a  autre  chose  qui 
est  beaucoup  plus  difficile  a  decrire  qui  sera 
perdue  avec  une  separation,  et  ce  sont  les 
liens  qui  existent  entre  les  citoyens  et  les  liens 
qui  existent  entre  les  regions.  Je  dis  qa.  parce 
que  nous  avons  presentement  un  pays  qui  est 
viable  et  prospere  economiquement  et  qui 
serait  affaibli  par  le  souverainete-association. 
Separer  le  Quebec  du  Canada  ne  i)Ourra 
permettre  que  de  limiter  Teconomie  du  Que- 
bec. Toutes  ces  discussions  de  changements 
constitutionnels,  de  gains  et  de  pertes  eco- 
nomiques  ne  signifieront  rien  quand  viendra 
le  moment  ou  les  Quebecois  devront  faire 
leur  choix  le  20  mai. 


Ce  qui  comptera,  c'est  qu'ils  ressentent  pro- 
fondement  leur  engagement  a  leur  identites 
canadienne  et  quebecoise,  et  qu'ils  sentent 
qu'ils  sont  desires,  qu'ils  sont  necessaires,  et 
qu'ils  ont  proteges  a  I'interieur  de  I'economie 
canadienne. 
2:10  p.m. 

I  love  my  country.  I  do  not  want  to  change 
it  through  division.  I  want  the  people  of 
Quebec  to  know  that  I  respect  and  accept 
their  culture  and  their  language.  I  want  them 
to  know  that  I  believe  we  are  all  richer  for 
that  culture  and  language  and  that  I  will  do 
what  I  can,  as  a  Canadian  citizen,  to  protect 
them,  knowing  that  they  in  turn  will  protect 
my  rights  as  they  have  done  in  the  pas't  when 
I  lived  in  that  province. 

Je  fais  appel  a  tous  les  Canadiens  de 
prendre  la  voie  plus  elevee  de  la  compre- 
hensions et  de  I'amitie,  pour  que  tous  les 
Quebecois  sachent  que  le  pays  a  besoin  d'eux, 
pour  que  ce  pays  soit  plus  prospere  et  plus 
epanoui,  et  je  veux  qu'ils  sachent  que,  s'ils 
votent  non  le  20  mai,  qa.  ne  signifiera  pas  que 
le  reste  du  Canada  se  detendra  et  croira  que 
le  danger  est  passe  et  qu'on  peut  les  ignorer. 

Je  veux  qu'ils  sachent  qu'a  ce  moment-1^, 
en  tant  que  freres  canadiens,  nous  travail- 
lerons  ensemble  pour  regler  les  nombreux 
problemes  des  dix  provinces  canadiennes  dans 
la  cooperation  et  dans  I'unite. 

I  am  going  to  repeat  those  last  few 
words  again  in  English.  I  appeal  to  all 
Canadians  to  take  the  higher  road  of  under- 
standing and  friendship,  to  let  Quebecois 
know  that  our  country  needs  them  in  it  to 
be  the  great  place  it  is.  I  want  them  to 
know  that  if  they  vote  no  on  May  20,  it 
does  not  mean  that  the  rest  of  Canada  will 
suddenly  take  them  for  granted  and  say, 
"The  danger  is  past;  let's  ignore  them."  I 
want  them  to  know  that  we  will  then,  as 
fellow  Canadians,  work  together  to  solve 
the  many  problems  of  the  10  Canadian 
provinces  in  co-operation  and  in  unity. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportimity  to  participate  in 
the  Confederation  debate  and  to  start  my 
remarks  by  saying  that  I  am  not  only  proud 
to  be  a  Canadian,  but  I  am  also  proud  to 
be  a  Canadian  farmer.  It  should  not  come 
as  any  surprise  that  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
the  farmer  and  sovereignty-association.  I 
wish  to  pay  recognition  to  a  former  leader 
of  a  strong  national  fann  organization,  Mr. 
Cleave,  for  Contributing  to  the  thoughts 
which  I  wish  to  express  at  this  crucial  time 
in  our  history. 

Canada  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  coun- 
tries in  the  world  today  when  it  comes  to 
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food  production.  There  are  only  four  coun- 
tries in  the  world  that  export  more  food 
than  they  import,  and  we  are  one  of  those 
countries.  We  have  five  times  more  farm 
land  per  capita  in  Canada  than  the  world 
average.  Although  we  have  only  about  three 
per  cent  of  the  farm  land,  we  produce  up 
to  six  per  cent  of  the  world's  wheat  and 
barley,  almost  12  per  cent  of  the  oats  and  a 
solid  two  per  cent  of  the  meat  and  milk. 

There  is  no  question  that  agriculture  is 
the  backbone  of  the  Canadian  economy. 
Canada  produces  almost  100  per  cent  of 
the  pork,  beef  and  poultry  consumed  by 
Canadians.  We  are  not  only  self-suflBcient  in 
dairy  products,  but  a  major  exporter  as  well. 
Agricultural  products  account  for  12  per 
cent  of  Canada's  exports.  In  1978,  it 
amounted  to  more  than  $5.3  billion. 

Agriculture  is  a  common  heritage  shared 
by  all  Canadians  regardless  of  where  one 
lives  in  this  great  country.  We  all  know 
that  Alberta  has  oil,  Saskatchewan  has 
potash  and  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  indus- 
try, but  agriculture  has  no  provincial  bound- 
aries. It  spans  the  country  and,  as  such,  it 
represents  one  very  basic  and  essential  thread 
upon  which  our  nation  not  only  was  founded 
and  settled  but  also  continued  to  grow. 

Each  region  in  Canada  produces  in  land 
and  amount  what  its  soils  and  weather  will 
permit.  Canada  is  one  of  the  five  leading 
wheat  producers  in  the  world  and  the  second 
largest  wheat  exporter.  Most  of  this  pro- 
duction comes  from  the  Prairies,  which 
contains  79  per  cent  of  Canada's  farm  land. 
The  annual  wheat  I)roduction  of  the  Prairies 
of  between  600  million  and  700  million 
bushels  is  approximately  three  times  more 
than  Canadians  Consume.  Potatoes  are  the 
most  important  vegetable  crop  produced  in 
Canada,  and  here  the  maritime  provinces 
are  the  major  producers,  accounting  for  43 
per  cent  of  the  Canadian  potato  harvest. 
Ontario  has  specialized  crops,  such  as  fruit 
and  vegetables,  in  the  more  southerly 
regions  and  has,  by  far,  the  largest  number 
of  commercial  livestock  farms,  as  well  as 
being  second  only  to  Quefbec  in  the  number 
of  dairy  farms. 

In  1977-78,  Quebec  produced  two  billion 
pounds  more  of  dairy  products  than  it 
consumed. 

In  the  Atlantic  region,  mixed  farming  in 
general  and  forage  crops  support  a  healthy 
livestock  industry.  The  Annapolis  Valley  in 
Nova  Scotia  is  famous  for  fruit,  particularly 
apples. 

The  most  westerly  region,  British  Colum- 
bia,  has   only   tw^o  per  cent  of   its   area  in 


agriculture,  but  it  is  Canada's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  apples.  The  Okanagan  Valley  is 
also  noted  for  tree  fruits,  such  as  peaches, 
plums  and  cherries. 

The  result  of  this  production,  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  is  a  range  of  agricultural 
products  that  satisfies  practically  aU  the 
food  requirements  of  the  Canadian  people. 
The  fact  that  Canadians  spend  only  about 
14  per  cent  of  their  income  on  the  food 
they  eat  at  home  is  a  big  tribute  to  how 
good  our  entire  food  system  is  in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  farmer  is  perhaps  the  most 
unifying  common  force  throughout  this  land. 
It  was  the  farmers  who  first  settled  this 
country.  Agriculture,  and  the  agricultural 
way  of  life,  have  provided  the  stabilizing  and 
constructive  force  in  society.  Canadian  farm- 
ers and  Canadian  agriculture  make  up  a  vital 
part  of  the  fabric  of  what  we  call  Canada. 

We  have  every  nationality  represented.  We 
have  the  Irish,  the  English,  the  French,  the 
Germans,  the  Dutch,  the  Ukrainians,  the 
Jewish  people  and  most  other  nationalities. 
All  of  them  speak  one  language,  and  that 
language  is  food.  No  matter  whether  you  are 
talking  to  a  Quebec  farmer,  an  Ontario 
farmer,  or  an  Albertan,  they  all'  have  similar 
concerns.  They  are  worried  about  bad  weather 
at  harvest  time,  rising  inflation,  high  input 
costs,  low  prices  and  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  making  farming  a  profitable  business. 

No  matter  how  tough  times  may  be,  how- 
ever, the  farmer  will  fight  to  keep  his  farm 
because  it  is  still  the  best  way  of  life. 

Within  Canada,  the  gradual  move  from 
free  agricultural  trade  to  managed  trade  has 
raised  the  farmer  from  the  poverty  level,  but 
the  transition  has  been  a  difficult  one.  It 
could  be  even  more  difficult  to  hold  the  gains 
if  Canada  divides  into  associated  states. 

In  developing  the  option  of  sovereignty- 
association,  the  Parti  Quebecois  and  the 
Quebec  government  have  been  talking  mostly 
about  maintaining  the  high  level  of  mer- 
chandise and  other  trade  between  Quebec 
and  Ontario.  There  has  been  occasional  men- 
tion of  the  interest  of  the  west,  in  particular, 
in  retaining  agricultural  markets  in  Quebec 
under  sovereignty-association  in  retiurn  for 
western  markets  for  Quebec  manufacturers. 

In  terms  of  a  few  major  products,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  what  the  option  might  mean 
to  the  farmers  of  Canada  and  what  adjust- 
ments might  have  to  be  made. 

We  are  a  country  of  23  million  people,  and 
that  is  small  as  a  consumer  market  for  agri- 
cultural produce  as  for  other  things.  Public 
policy  has  responded  with  federal  marketing 
commissions     and     agencies     charged     with 
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sharing  the  available  market  opportunity  for 
much  of  our  Canadian  farm  production. 

The  Canadian  Dairy  Commission,  for  ex- 
ample, was  created  in  the  early  1960s  and 
administers  a  system  of  market  sharing  be- 
tween producers  and  provinces  across  the 
country. 

At  Confederation,  agriculture  was  a  re- 
source to  be  exploited.  As  it  developed,  it 
would  provide  markets  for  Canadian  manu- 
factured goods  protected  by  the  tariffs.  It 
would  provide  exports  to  complement  the 
fish,  fur  and  lumber  of  earlier  economic 
development.  It  would  provide  manpower  for 
military  forces  if  it  should  become  necessary 
to  protect  the  country  against  the  United 
States.  Creating  a  pool  of  manpower  for  de- 
fence has  been  part  of  the  purpose  of  agricul- 
tural settlement  right  back  to  the  early  times 
of  New  France. 

We  have  moved  forward  to  ideas  that  give 
farmers  a  larger  say  in  what  agriculture  is 
about. 

In  the  Quebec  white  paper,  for  a  new  deal 
between  equals,  we  read  that  Quebec  "will 
insist  that  the  protection  and  development  of 
its  agricultural  production  be  the  object  of 
special  agreements.  Finally,  the  two  states  will 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  guarantee  free 
competition  within  their  market  and  will 
abstain  from  any  discriminatory  fiscal  meas- 
ures towards  each  other's  products." 

How  that  statement  can  be  reconciled 
within  itself,  I  leave  to  its  authors.  The  real 
problem  in  building  the  sort  of  association 
that  is  talked  about  would  come  in  the  adjust- 
ments that  have  to  be  made. 

Free  competition  combined  with  mech- 
anization in  the  post-war  years  resulted  in 
disastrously  low  incomes  for  dairy  farmers  in 
Canada.  That  is  why  the  dairy  commission 
was  created.  The  national  agency  brought 
market  sharing  and  price  stability. 
2:20  p.m. 

In  1978,  Quebec  supplied  48  per  cent  of 
the  industrial  milk  market.  Of  the  subsidy  of 
more  than  $250  million  paid  by  Canadians  to 
the  dairy  industry,  almost  one  half  went  to 
Quebec  farmers,  in  line  with  their  production. 
Under  the  new  association,  within  the  narrow 
market  that  is  Canada,  it  is  unlikely  that  48 
per  cent  of  the  dairy  markets  could  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  country.  Some 
adjustment  would  have  to  be  made  for  shar- 
ing the  market  and  cutting  back  the  cost  of 
subsidies. 

Farmers  on  both  sides  of  the  sovereignty 
line  would  find  it  painful.  The  white  paper 
complains  that  not  sufficient  effort  was  made 
towards    expanding    dairy    exports    for    the 


benefit  of  the  Quebec  farmer.  But  as  the 
federal  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Whelan) 
has  said,  it  is  difficult  to  increase  exports  of 
powdered  milk  in  the  face  of  the  surplus  con- 
ditions of  recent  years. 

Canada  has  developed  national  marketing 
schemes  for  eggs,  chickens  and  tiu^key 
broilers.  The  reason  is  the  same  as  for  dairy 
products:  a  limited  market  that  has  to  be 
shared  Canada-wide  if  production  is  to  be 
distributed  across  the  country.  It  took  time 
and  effort:  it  was  not  easy.  But  eventually 
the  necessary  legislation  was  put  in  place, 
federally  and  provincially,  and  associations  of 
producers  worked  out  procedures. 

With  Quebec  out,  the  fabric  will  be  torn. 
How  would  it  be  put  together  again?  Will  all 
the  provinces  be  ready  to  share  part  of  the 
remaining  Canadian  market  for  eggs,  chicken 
and  turkey  broilers,  and  dairy  products,  for 
which  export  markets  outside  Canada  are 
either  very  limited  or  nonexistent? 

Quebec  farmers,  like  all  Canadian  farmers, 
have  benefited  from  the  market-sharing 
a^rencies.  At  times  there  are  breakdowns  in 
the  present  system.  At  the  moment,  for  ex- 
ample. Alberta  producers  are  refusiner  to  ioin 
a  national  agency  to  market  chicken  broilers 
because  they  see  an  advantage  in  keeping  the 
expanding  provincial  market  to  themselves. 

The  problem  for  Quebec,  after  it  had 
separated,  would  be  to  deal  with  a  central 
Canadian  government,  whose  authority  and 
nower  over  the  remaining  provinces  would 
have  been  weakened  by  the  very  act  of 
separation. 

If  a  province  like  Alberta  is  today  un- 
willing to  sacrifice  local  advantage  for  co- 
operative sharing,  it  would  be  much  less 
likelv  to  accept  the  products  of  a  foreicm 
Quebec  into  a  then  much  smaller  Canadian 
market.  Ontario  farmers,  with  the  larf^est  ur- 
ban market  for  farm  production,  could  claim 
with  reason  that  their  local  markets  should 
not  be  exposed  to  unrestricted  penetration 
from  a  Quebec  which  was  outside  Confedera- 
tion. 

With  only  two  nations  bargaining,  one  on 
one,  there  would  not  be  the  balance  of 
several  countries  with  a  community  of  in- 
terests and  vast  consumer  markets,  as  there 
is  in  the  European  Economic  Community. 

The  white  paper  charges  that  Quebec  has 
been  made  the  victim  of  the  grain  trade,  that 
production  of  feed  grain  in  Quebec  has  been 
discouraged  so  that  western  grain  producers 
may  have  an  advantage.  But  do  the  facts 
bear  out  that  contention? 

Western  feed  grain  was  shipped  into 
Quebec  and  the  Maritimes  and  eastern  On- 
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tario  during  the  Secx)nd  World  War  as  part 
of  a  i)olicy  to  increase  food  production  in 
eastern  Canada  and  to  supply  Great  Britain 
and  the  armed  forces.  Federal  transport  sub- 
sidies were  paid  on  feed  grains.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  subsidies  were  paid  on  fer- 
tilizers and  lime  to  encourage  farmers  in 
those  regions  to  increase  their  own  produc- 
tion of  cereal  and  forage  crops.  The  transport 
subsidies  on  grain  were  continued  after  the 
war,  largely  at  the  insistence  of  dealers  and 
livestock  and  poultry  producers  in  Quebec 
and  the  Maritimes. 

The  Canadian  Livestock  Feed  Board  was 
established  under  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  ensure  feed  supplies  and  services  to 
Quebec  and  the  eastern  provinces.  Freight 
subsidies  have  been  reduced  in  recent  years. 
At  the  same  time,  the  federal  government 
established  subsidies  to  assist  Quebec,  On- 
tario and  the  Maritimes  to  increase  their  feed 
grain  production.  Over  five  years,  $48  million 
was  provided  to  develop  grain  production, 
storare  and  elevator  facilities  in  order  to 
complement  provincial  efforts  to  expand  local 
production  of  feed  grain.  Of  the  total,  $33.5 
million  is  going  to  Quebec,  $13  million  to 
Ontario  and  $1.5  million  to  British  Columbia. 

In  1976-77,  Quebec  depended  on  sources 
outside  the  province  for  67.1  per  cent  of  its 
feed  supply,  compared  to  73  per  cent  in 
1972-73.  Feed  grain  production  is  increasing 
with  the  help  of  provincial  subsidies,  as  well 
as  newly  developed  cereal  and  com  varieties. 
Hog  production  has  grown  rapidly  in  Quebec. 
The  province  has  replaced  Alberta  as  Can- 
ada's second  hog  producer  after  Ontario.  This 
would  surely  indicate  that  Canada's  feed 
grain  policies  have  not  discriminated  against 
Quebec  producers. 

With  feed  production  also  increasing  in 
Quebec,  the  province  is  close  to  the  major 
urban  markets  in  central  Canada.  Its  farmers 
do  not  face  either  tariff  or  transport  barriers. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  relatively  open 
market  operation  that  now  exists  could  be 
improved  by  new  political  arrangements. 

I  have  attempted  to  deal  \vith  only  a  few 
of  the  many  items  that  would  be  considered 
in  sovereignty-association  negotiations.  Agri- 
culture in  Canada,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  such 
as  dairy  and  poultry,  has  moved  past  the  stage 
of  control  at  the  border  through  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers.  We  are  in  an  area  of 
quotas  and  supply  management  agencies 
operating  throughout  Canada  for  some  prod- 
ucts. How  or  whether  these  could  be  adjusted 
to  the  sovereignty-association  concept  is 
crucial. 


The  marketing  of  farm  production  has  been 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  com- 
mon market  countries  of  Europe.  Even  with 
their  balance  in  numbers  and  their  huge 
internal  markets,  surpluses  in  dairy  products 
have  been  unmanageable  at  times.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  subsidizing  exports  of 
milk  powder,  and  more  millions  on  exports  of 
grain.  The  United  States  has  complained  bit- 
terly that  the  international  trade  in  grain  is 
distorted  by  the  levy  and  subsidy  system 
used  by  the  European  Economic  Community 
to  dispose  of  its  siuplus  grain. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  agricul- 
tural arrangements  in  a  Canada  divided  by  a 
sovereignty-association  state  would  be  easier 
to  reach,  or  more  effective  when  reached. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  balance  of 
the  Canadian  association  and  the  sharply 
different  political  composition  of  the  two 
partners,  a  unitary  state  and  a  federation, 
would  make  agreements  more  difficult.  The 
problem  for  Quebec  would  be  to  deal  with  a 
central  government  whose  authority  and 
power  over  the  remaining  provinces  would 
have  been  weakened  by  the  very  act  of 
separation. 

The  other  provinces,  which  contain  some  of 
the  largest  urban  markets  for  farm  production, 
could  rightly  argue  that  they  did  not  want 
their  local  markets  to  be  exposed  to  a  Quebec 
which  was  outside  of  Confederation. 

During  the  past  10  years,  Canada  has  been 
able  to  provide  agricultural  assistance  to  72 
needy  countries.  We  have  established  a  repu- 
tation for  ourselves  as  a  leader  in  the  vital 
task  of  feeding  a  hungry  world.  World 
population  is  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  2.5 
per  cent.  While  it  took  man  more  than  a 
million  years  to  reach  the  one-billion  mark,  it 
took  only  15  years  to  reach  the  four-billion 
mark,  and  a  world  population  of  five  billion  is 
just  around  the  comer.  We  are  entering  a 
decade  in  which  food  will  be  as  important 
an  issue  as  was  energy  in  the  1970s.  In  the 
1980s  we  will  fully  appreciate,  for  the  first 
time,  how  much  of  the  prosperity  of  this 
country  we  owe  to  our  agricultural  base. 
Countries  such  as  Canada,  which  manage  to 
produce  more  food  than  they  consume,  will 
have  an  increasing  role  to  play  in  determin- 
ing future  world  food  security,  and  a  moral 
role  in  removing  famine  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  people  of  Canada 
stay  together  and  work  together,  not  only  for 
the  common  good  of  Canada,  but  for  the  very 
major  role  which  we  have  to  play  in  bringing 
about  world  peace.  Sovereignty-association  is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  Quebec  or  Canada. 
We  stand  firm  in  our  resolve  that  we  will  not 
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negotiate  sovereignty-association  and  that  we 
will  regard  a  no  vote  as  a  signal  to  begin  the 
process  of  renewing  Canadian  federalism,  a 
process  that  we  are  eager  to  undertake  with 
Quebec,  the  other  provinces  and  the  federal 
government, 

Mr.  BouDsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ad- 
dress this  assembly  this  afternoon  very 
conscious  of  both  the  unique  opportunity 
and  awesome  responsibility  that  we,  as  legis- 
lators of  Ontario,  now  have  to  make  our 
contribution  to  preserving  the  unity  of 
Canada. 

I  fully  endorse  the  first  major  clause  of 
the  resolution  here  before  this  chamber: 
"That  we  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Ontario  commit  ourselves,  as  our  highest 
priority,  to  support  full  negotiation  of  a 
new  constitution  to  satisfy  the  diverse  aspira- 
tions of  all  Canadians  and  to  replace  the 
status  quo  which  is  clearly  unacceptable," 

In  this  high  resolve  to  which  we  are  com- 
mitting ourselves,  this  debate  is  the  begin- 
ning, the  first  tentative  step.  But  I  feel 
pessimistic;  I  think  it  is  too  late  to  influence 
tlie  outcome  of  the  referendum  vote  in 
Quebec,  and  our  actions  here  in  Ontario  in 
the  past  and,  indeed,  to  this  day,  have  been 
too  little  and  too  grudgingly  taken 
2:30  p.m. 

The  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
?aid  in  the  opening  address  of  this  debate: 
"Actions  and  deeds  are  more  important  than 
words,"  If  we  hoped  by  our  actions  and 
deeds  to  assure  our  sisters  and  brothers  in 
Quebec  that  they  could  retain  their  language 
and  culture  within  Canada  and  feel  at  home 
outside  Quebec,  Ontario  should  already 
have  made  unequivocal  and  dramatib  ges- 
tures. These  gestures  that  have  not  been 
taken,  but  should  have  been  taken,  are  the 
declaration  and  adoption  of  French  as  an 
official  language  in  Ontario,  the  formation 
as  a  right  of  French-language  school  boards 
in  Ontario,  and  an  assured  end  to  the  length 
of  the  struggles  to  obtain  French-language 
secondary  schools  which  have  occurred  in 
Penetanguishene,  Essex,  Sturgeon  Falls  and 
Cornwall, 

These  gestures,  had  they  been  taken, 
would  have  touched  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Quebec  and 
shown  them  that  we  are  serious  and  sensi- 
tive in  embracing  their  hopes  and  their 
aspirations.  In  Penetanguishene,  the  agree- 
ment—in principle  only-^was  reached  on 
April  23  last,  so  short  a  time  ago  and  with 
so  many  questions  still  unanswered  and  so 
many  questions  yet  to  be  negotiated. 


Is  the  cafeteria  to  become  a  lunchroom 
only?  In  what  year  will  the  music  program 
become  operative?  There  is  already  agree- 
ment to  share  the  expensive  facilities  of  the 
electronics,  machine  and  auto  mechanic 
shops  with  Penetanguishene  Secondary 
School,  but  wdU  industrial  arts  in  the  lower 
years  be  granted  to  Ecole  Secondaire 
Penetanguishene?  By  that,  I  mean  the  draft- 
ing, metalwork,  elelctricity  and  woodworking 
shops  and  home  economics  and  food  service 
facilities.  All  these  are  necessary  for  a  viable 
secondary  program  in  the  new  French 
school. 

As  well,  will  the  Simcoe  County  Board  of 
Education  be  allowed  to  persist  in  offering 
the  existing  French  courses  in  the  mixed 
program  in  Penetanguishene  Secondary 
School  as  announced  by  the  principal  on 
May  2,  just  last  Friday?  The  continuation 
of  this  bilingual  iprogram  could  undermine 
and  seriously  threaten  the  future  success  of 
Ecole  Secondaire  Penetanguishene, 

It  is  difficult  to  lift  our  sights  beyond  the 
immediacy  of  the  Quebec  referendum  of 
May  20,  but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
must  now  think  beyond  that  day  and  pro- 
pose what  we,  as  Ontarians,  wish  to  see  in 
a  new  Canadian  constitution,  a  constitution 
that  will  serve  us  for  another  century  and 
beyond.  Our  proposals  v.'ill  be  negotiable, 
of  course,  but  we  must  debide  in  as  many 
areas  as  possible  what  we  wish  to  place  on 
that  negotiating  table.  No  doubt  this  will 
be  one  task  of  our  select  committee. 

As  education  spokesman  for  the  New 
Democratic  Party  in  this  chamber,  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  what  I  and  our  party  wish 
to  see  concerning  education  and  language 
rights  in  that  constitution,  which  we  hope 
will  stand  the  test  of  time.  First  of  all,  it  is 
essential  to  recognize  the  reality  of  today 
and  the  future,  that  Canada  is  multicultural 
with  two  national  languages.  It  is  the  right 
of  every  person,  therefore,  whenever  people 
iconstitute  la  sufficiently  large  group,  to 
receive  an  education  in  the  language  of  his 
choice  at  the  primary  and  secondary  level 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
educational  authority. 

It  is  the  right  of  every  person  to  receive 
post-secondary  education  in  either  English 
or  French.  To  further  elaborate,  any  child 
may  attend  a  school  in  his  mother  tongue  for 
three  years,  receiving  intensive  instruction  in 
either  English  or  French,  and  thereafter  must 
choose  to  continue  his  education  in  either 
French  or  English.  Their  children,  however, 
may  attend  a  school  in  their  mother  language 
without  time  restrictions. 
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English-  and  French-speaking  communities, 
where  the  need  is  substantiated,  have  the 
right  to  administer  their  own  educational 
institutions  under  the  overall  jurisdiction  of 
the  provincial  educational  authority.  By  this 
I  mean  the  establishment  of  French-  and 
English-language  school  boards.  The  bound- 
aries need  not  be  contiguous;  in  fact,  I  would 
be  surprised  if  they  were,  and  I  would  ex- 
pect the  geographical  size  of  some  French 
boards  to  be  much  larger.  For  example, 
should  the  need  arise  in  Essex  county  to 
have  a  French-language  school  board,  I 
would  expect  it  would  be  very  reasonable  to 
expand  into  Kent  county  to  embrace  the 
Paincourt  area. 

Our  native  peoples  too  must  retain  their 
language  and  culture.  The  Indian  chiefs  of 
Ontario  propose  that  jurisdiction  over  Indian 
education  remain  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  with  ever-increasing  local  control  by 
the  band  councils  over  educational  moneys. 
The  chiefs  suggest  the  establishment  of  Indian 
educational  authorities,  similar  to  school 
boards  with  all  their  powers,  within  Indian 
communities.  These  authorities  may  bargain 
v/ith  appropriate  provincial  school  boards  to 
ensure  that  Indians  receive  the  facilities 
which  these  boards  can  provide  and  to  en- 
sure that  they  receive  proper  representation 
on  these  school  boards. 

These  proposals  that  I  am  suggesting 
should  go  into  a  new,  revised  federal  consti- 
tution, what  would  they  mean,  in  effect,  for 
Ontario  and  for  Quebec?  These  proposals 
would  mean,  for  Ontario,  a  commitment  to 
trulv  expand  our  French-language  educational 
facilities  and  to  begin  and  eventually  com- 
plete those  same  facilities  in  all  our  heritage 
languages.  For  Quebec,  it  would  mean  a 
change  from  the  present  situation.  As  a  right, 
a  child  could  choose  an  education  in  Quebec 
in  French  or  English  as  well  as  a  mother 
tongue. 

On  language  rights,  I  would  propose  that 
the  le^dslative  assemblies  recognize  English 
and  French  to  be  the  official  languages  of  the 
province,  its  Legislature,  courts,  schools  and 
government  services.  Linguistic  rights  ex- 
pre<^ser!  in  provincial  statutes  would  incllide, 
as  well  as  educational  rights,  the  right  of 
every  person  to  receive  essential  health  ser- 
vices in  his  or  her  principal  language  when- 
ever numbers  warrant,  and  the  right  of  an 
accused  in  a  criminal  trial  to  be  tried  in  his 
or  her  principal  language  whenever  numbers 
warrant.  Every  English-  or  French-speaking 
person  should  have  a  right  of  access  to  edu- 
cational   television    services    in    his    or    her 


mother    tongue    whenever    the    number    of 
people  seeking  such  services  justify  it. 

My  mind  turns  to  the  mechanism  of 
achieving  the  agreement  on  a  new  federal 
constitution.  I  am  mindful  of  the  1865  pre- 
Confederation  debates  that  occurred  when  the 
assemblies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  met 
and  discussed  every  possible  topic  related  to 
their  union,  which  finally  resulted  in  orn: 
country,  Canada. 

I  would  suggest,  and  it  may  not  be  un- 
reasonable, that  the  assemblies  of  all  our 
provinces  and  territories  meet  in  a  joint 
session,  possibly  in  the  summer  of  1981,  prob- 
ably at  the  Winnipeg  Convention  Centre,  to 
discuss  and  negotiate  our  new  constitution.  If 
the  size  of  such  a  meeting  would  be  too 
cumbersome,  there  could  instead  be  a  com- 
mittee from  each  jurisdiction  fully  represen- 
tative of  the  various  political  parties  from  that 
jurisdiction.  Because  we  need  to  become  in- 
timately acquainted  with  each  other  and  fully 
understand  our  various  views,  I  can  think  of 
no  better  way  to  resolve  the  differences  that 
appear  to  separate  us  than  a  meeting  of  this 
sort  in  order  to  reach  a  new  understanding  of 
our  constitution. 
2:40  p.m. 

I  understand  and  appreciate  very  well  the 
feeling  of  many  Quebeckers  who  are  voting 
oui  in  the  referendum,  because  they  have 
experienced  economic  discrimination  over  the 
vears.  I  know  of  the  situation  that  existed  in 
the  industrial  plants  of  the  1950s  and  the 
1960s  in  Quebec,  where  all  the  management 
was  of  English  background  and  all  the  hourly 
paid  plant  workers  were  of  French  back- 
ground. No  French-speaking  person  could  rise 
above  the  rank  of  foreman,  no  matter  how 
bright,  how  caoable  or  how  responsible  he 
was.  We  can  all  well  imagine  the  sense  of 
bitterness,  frustration  and  injustice  that  was 
felt. 

We  can  also  imagine  the  conflict  within  the 
hearts  of  the  young  French-Canadian  women 
who  had  aspirations  for  the  better,  more 
economically  secure  life  that  came  from 
marrying  into  the  English  management  class. 
Yet  to  do  so  meant  joining  fully  the  English- 
speaking  community.  To  remain  in  their 
French-speaking  milieu  they  had  to  marry 
someone  who  was  destined  to  remain  forever 
a  labourer  in  the  plant. 

While  studying  for  my  PhD  in  London, 
England,  I  became  very  friendly  with  a 
French-Canadian  student  who  was  also  study- 
ing for  his  PhD  in  electrical  engineering  and 
who  yearned,  like  myself,  to  return  to  Canada 
upon  graduation.  He  had  received  various  job 
offers  from  France,  Britain  and  the  United 
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States,  but  none  from  anywhere  in  Canada. 
I  will  always  remember  the  day  he  burst  into 
my  lab  with  the  news  that  Quebec  had 
nationalized  the  hydroelectric  companies  in 
that  province.  Hydro-Quebec  would  be  form- 
ed and  now,  finally,  he  would  have  a  job 
prospect  in  Canada.  Subsequently  he  en- 
thusiastically accepted  the  only  Canadian  job 
he  was  oflFered,  with  Hydro-Quebec. 

J'ai  fait,  personnellement,  quatre  sejours 
d'un  a  deux  ans  k  Tetranger.  Ces  sejours 
m'ont  permis  de  mieux  apprecier  le  Canada 
et  de  ressentir  pour  mon  pays  un  attachement 
profond.  C*est  pourquoi  je  desire  que  le  Ca- 
nada survive. 

En  1976  et  1977,  j'ai  ete  le  seul  parmi  les 
membres  elus  du  comte  d'Essex  a  I'Assemblee 
legislative  a  appuyer  publiquement  sans  equi- 
voque et  sans  reserve,  la  construction  d'une 
ecole  secondaire  de  langue  frangaise. 

Mes  enfants  sont  tous  bilingues,  car  ils  ont 
frequente  I'ecole  d'immersion,  d^s  le  d6but. 
Les  deux  plus  jeunes,  Jimmy  et  Becky,  sont 
encore  k  I'ecole  61ementaire  Lucien  Beau- 
douin,  et  Christine  frequente  Lessort,  la  nou- 
velle  ecole  secondaire  de  langue  frangaise  du 
comte  d'Essex. 

Habitant  la  ville  fronti^re  de  Windsor,  je 
suls  particulidrement  conscient  du  fait  que 
c'est  surtout  grace  a  vous,  les  Quebecois  et 
les  francophones  de  I'Ontario  que  c'est  grace 
a  votre  langue  et  votre  culture  que  nous 
sommes  si  differents,  si  uniques.  C'est  pour- 
quois  je  vous  demande,  freres  et  soeurs  du 
Quebec,  de  rester  parmi  nous  dans  un  Canada 
uni,  et  de  continuer  a  enrichir  notre  vie. 

I  do  not  wish  to  negotiate  sovereignty- 
association  with  Quebec,  which  would  be  a 
sad  discussion  of  how  we  would  become 
divorced.  Rather,  I  would  prefer  to  join  with 
Quebeckers  and  all  other  Canadians  in  a 
discussion  on  how  to  create  a  new,  revital- 
ized Canada.  Judging  from  our  deeds  and 
actions  in  Ontario  to  the  present,  I  fully 
understand  that  it  will  be  a  tremendous  leap 
of  faith  for  Qudjeckers  now  to  put  their 
trust  in  us,  but  I  sincerely  appeal  to  all 
Quebeckers  to  do  just  that  and  to  join  with 
us  in  the  challenge  of  building  and  shaping 
a  new  national  constitution  satisfying  aU  our 
diverse  and  many  aspirations. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
begin  by  saying  je  suis  Canadien  and  by 
expressing  the  pride  I  feel  at  being  able  to 
make  that  statement  as  being  one  of  the 
foundations  of  my  journey  through  life.  I  am 
as  proud  to  make  that  statement  today  as  I 
have  ever  been.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  diat 
pride  is  touched  by  grave  concern.  As  I  rise 
to  have  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  this 


historic  debate,  I  realize  too  that  in  the  long, 
distinguished  history  of  this  chamber  no 
group  of  men  and  women  have  discussed  a 
matter  of  greater  importance  to  our  province 
and  our  nation. 

Canada  tod'ay  is  at  the  crossroads.  Do  we 
persevere  in  our  paramount  task  of  working 
together  in  our  quest  for  the  best  possible  life 
for  those  of  us  privileged  to  live  in  this  most 
civilized  of  countries,  or  do  we  stand  back 
and  watch  the  dismemberment  of  oin:  country 
and  the  destruction  of  our  nationhood?  The 
questions  before  us  are  profoundly  afiFected  by 
our  deepest  personal  sentiments  about  our 
country. 

The  real  challenges  we  face  are  the  human 
questions  of  nationhood  and  not  the  dry  issues 
of  law.  On  a  strictly  legal  basis,  any  form  of 
unilateral  secession  by  a  province  would  be 
unconstitutional  and  unlawful,  but  it  would" 
be  fruitless  to  approach  this  challenge  to  our 
nationhood  on  the  basis  of  legal  technicalities. 
Rather,  we  must  meet  it,  as  a  challenge  to 
our  personal  commitment  to  nationhood  and 
our  political  will  to  survive  as  a  united  coun- 
try. The  issues  facing  Canadians  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead  will  not  be  settled  in  any 
court,  but  must  be  resolved  politically  on  the 
basis  of  goodwill,  sensitivity,  tolerance  and  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  all  the  regions  of  our  great  country. 

The  government  of  Ontario  continues  to  be 
willing  and  anxious  to  pursue  a  strong  and 
viable  Canada  with  our  Quebec  colleagues 
and  representatives  of  other  governments  to 
forge  a  new  Confedteration  within  our  existing 
nation. 

En  tant  que  Procureur  G^n^ral  et  Sollici- 
teur  General,  je  me  r^jouis  d'abord  de  pouvoir 
renouveler  avec  les  repr^sentants  de  Qu6bec 
et  avec  nos  autres  provinces  du  Canada,  les 
discussions  sur  des  sujets  constitutionnels  ou 
meme  sur  n'importe  quoi  d'autre  qui  soit  d'un 
inter^t  mutuel. 

Depuis  I'election  du  Parti  Qu^b^cois  en  tant 
que  repr^sentant  de  la  population  du  Quebec, 
de  nombreux  exemples  de  cooperation  inter- 
gouvernementale  sur  des  sujets  communs  de 
preoccupation  ont  vu  le  jour. 

En  ma  qualite  de  Procureur  General  et  dfe 
Solliciteiir  General,  j'ai  eu  nombreux  echanges 
fort  utiles  et  ouverts  avec  les  membres  du 
gouvernement  du  Quebec. 

2:50  p.m. 

J'ai  rencontre  mon  collogue,  le  Ministre  de 
la  Justice  du  Quebec  a  maintes  reprises  au 
cours  des  dernieres  annees.  Ensemble  nous 
nous  sommes  eflForces  de  mieux  reconnaitre  la 
suprematie  provinciale  dans  des  matieres 
affectant  I'administration  de  la  justice.  II  y  a 
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k  peine  un  mois,  Monsieur  le  President,  des 
membres  de  la  Commission  de  la  Police  de 
rOntario  et  moi-meme,  nous  nous  sommes 
rendus  d'ans  la  ville  de  Qu6bec,  ou  nous  eumes 
toute  une  serie  de  reunions  tres  positives  avec 
la  Commission  de  la  Police  du  Quebec  sur  des 
sujets  d'interet  mutuel  et  des  accords  b6n6- 
fiques. 

II  faut  que  le  peuple  du  Quebec  sache  et 
comprenne  que  nous  sommes  desireux  de 
negocier  une  nouvelle  confederation.  Que  nos 
amis  au  Quebec  comprennent  aussi  que  le 
seul  point  qui  ne  soit  pas  negociable  est  la 
souverainet6-association.  Car  nous  sommes 
profond^ment  convaincus  dans  cette  province 
que  la  souverainet^-association  conduirait  au 
demembrement  de  notre  nation. 

Monsieur  le  President,  c'est  la  un  chemin 
qu'aucun  dte  nous  dans  ce  parlement  n'est 
pret  k  suivre.  La  mise  en  oeuvre  des  services 
en  langue  frangaise  dans  le  domaine  de  la 
justice  est  un  exemple  frappant  de  notre 
volont^  d'efFectuer  des  changements,  de  notre 
volenti  de  nous  departir  du  statu  quo. 

En  automne  1975,  quelques  semaines  apr^s 
ma  nomination  au  poste  de  Procureur  G^n^ral, 
j'ai  pris  I'engagement  au  nom  de  mon  Minis- 
tere  de  d^velopper  les  services  en  langue 
frangaise  devant  les  tribunaux.  Priorite  fut 
donn6  au  droit  penal  qui  met  en  jeu  la  liberty 
meme  d'un  individu.  On  commenga  par  un 
projet  pilote  k  Sudbury  en  1976  devant  la 
cour  provinciale  division  criminelle.  Une  pro- 
clamation des  amendements  au  code  criminel 
couronnait  notre  action  en  1979.  II  s'agissait 
d'amendements  qui  donnaient  le  droit  k  un 
accus6  francophone  d'etre  ]ug6  par  un  juge 
ou  par  un  jury  parlant  sa  langue  partout  en 
Ontario.  Ce  principe  fondamental  est  d^jk 
consacre  par  le  code  criminel  du  Canada. 
Dans  ce  parlement  meme,  nous  avons  pass6 
des  dispositions  legislatives  decern^es  k  pro- 
mouvoir  et  a  assurer  I'utilisation  du  frangais 
devant  nos  tribunaux.  Les  lois  memes  de 
cette  province  sont  en  train  d'etre  traduites 
pour  renforcer  notre  systeme  judiciaire  et 
donner  a  nos  citoyens  francophones  un  plus 
grand  acc^s  k  nos  lois.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  des 
privileges,  ce  sont  des  droits. 

En  dehors  des  dispositions  qui  s'appliquent 
au  proces  criminel,  il  existe  aujourd'hui  des 
services  en  langue  frangaise  aupres  de  la 
division  des  droits  de  la  famille  de  la  Cour 
provinciale  dans  16  communautes.  Et  nous 
prevoyons  que  ces  services  s'etendront  bientot 
vers  la  fin  de  cette  annee  au  Cour  des  petits 
litiges  civik. 

Monsieur  le  President,  nous  qui  habitons 
rOntario  sommes  legitimement  fiers  de  notre 
syst^e  judiciaire,  notre  programme  des  ser- 


vices en  langue  frangaise  devant  les  tribunaux 
a  ete  traite  des  le  d6but  comme  partie  inte- 
grante  de  ce  systeme.  Nous  avons  etendti  ces 
services  d'une  fagon  graduelle  afin  de  nous 
assurer  de  leur  bon  fonctionnement  d^s  le 
debut  et  de  fagon  durable.  On  m'a  souvent 
demande  pourquoi  j'avais  pris  cet  engagement 
en  1975.  Permettez-mois  de  souligner,  Mon- 
sietir  le  President,  que  cet  engagement  et  la 
mise  en  oeuvre  de  ces  services  ont  eu  lieu 
avant  meme  de  Taction  du  Parti  Quebecois. 
II  ne  s'est  pas  agi  d'un  geste  grandiloquent 
n'ayant  qu'une  valeur  dte  symbole.  J'ai  tout 
simplement  pense  que  c'6tait  Taction  juste  et 
appropriee  k  entreprendre. 

Mes  collogues  et  moi-meme  sommes  con- 
scients  et  reconnaissons  que  de  nombreux 
Franco-Ontariens  se  preoccupent  de  leur 
assimilation  par  la  communaut6  anglophone 
dans  TOntario  et  de  Terosion  de  la  langue  et 
de  la  cultiure  frangaises.  Je  tiens  k  assurer  nos 
citoyens  franco-ontariens  que  nous  con- 
tinuerons  d'apporter  le  soutien  qui  non  seule- 
ment  constituera  une  reconnaissance  du  fait 
francophone  en  Ontario,  mais  encore  con- 
tribuera  k  T^panouissement  de  la  langue  et  de 
la  culture  frangaise.  Quoiqu'il  arrive  au  Que- 
bec, notre  engagement  a  cet  egard.  Monsieur 
le  President,  ne  diminuera  pas. 

The  question  facing  the  people  of  Quebec 
on  May  20  goes  far  beyond  legalities  and  con- 
stitutional concern.  It  is  very  much  an  aflFair 
of  the  soul  and  of  the  heart.  I  believe  that 
men  and  women  of  good'will  can  cast  aside 
factionalism,  regionalism,  petty  differences 
and  work  together  to  ensure  that  all  men, 
women  and  children  can  enjoy  the  bounties 
of  this  nation.  We  do  that  by  talking  to  each 
other  as  Canadians,  not  only  on  the  level  of 
government,  but  also  on  a  person-to-person 
basis  whenever  we  have  the  opportunity. 
Time  and  time  again  we  have  demonstrated  in 
this  nation  and  in  this  province  what  people 
of  goodwill  can  accomplish  when  they  put 
their  mind's  to  it.  If  there  are  obstacles,  they 
are  to  be  surmounted;  if  there  are  stmnbling 
blocks,  they  are  to  be  removed. 

As  one  who  was  born  and  raised  in  Toronto, 
I  came  first  to  appreciate  Quebec  during  a 
summer  I  spent  as  a  university  student  living 
and  working  with  a  francophone  family  in 
Quebec  City.  I  acquired  a  sense  then,  and 
have  renewed  it  since,  of  the  fragile  question 
of  cultural  survival.  The  experience  gave  me 
an  appreciation  of  the  cultural  and  emotional 
explosion  that  burst  over  Quebec  in  the 
Quiet  Revolution  of  the  1960s. 

While  the  two  founding  cultures  of  this 
country  are  distinctly  different,  there  is  much 
that  we  still  share.  Together  we  face  the  need 
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to  develop  a  new  model  of  Canada  which 
allows  each  region  enough  flexibility  to  nur- 
ture its  own  special  identity  and  culture,  and 
which  maintains  a  strong  central  government 
fully  capable  of  pursuing  the  national  interest. 

3  p.m. 

We  and  the  people  we  represent  are  par- 
ticipants in  a  drama  of  law,  of  politics  and 
of  commitment,  a  commitment  to  something 
intangible— perhaps  a  spirit— something  called 
Canada.  Let  me  end,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
words  of  Professor  Jacques  Monet,  a  distin- 
guished Canadian  historian  and  a  Quebecois. 
"The  challenge  of  brotherhood,  of  an  experi- 
ment that  bursts  through  the  limits  of  na- 
tionalism to  embrace  men  of  diverse  ways 
and  diverse  tongues  is  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Canadian.  You  see,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
economics,  or  even  of  common  sense,  it  is  a 
question  of  the  heart." 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  both  a 
privilege  and  an  obligation  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  Confederation  debate.  I  am 
most  mindful  of  the  unique  significance  of 
the  fact  that  this  Legislature  has  never  before 
in  its  history  set  aside  the  regular  business 
of  the  assembly  for  one  full  week  to  debate  a 
single  important  issue. 

I  am  also  mindful  that  our  words  alone, 
this  week,  in  this  assembly,  will  not  solve 
the  perils  and  the  problems  that  we  face,  but 
they  can  speak  clearly  to  our  fellow  Cana- 
dians all  across  this  country,  and  in  Quebec, 
and  say  that  we  the  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature and  the  eight  million  Ontarians, 
Canadians,  whom  we  represent  are  willing 
and  ready  to  co-operate. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  cry  for  change 
that  is  sweeping  across  this  country,  Canada, 
from  our  Atlantic  maritime  provinces  right 
through  to  our  western  provinces.  We  are 
most  especially  aware  of  the  cry  coming  from 
our  sister  province  of  Quebec.  It  is  a  cry  of 
the  moment  which  must  be  heard  and  a  cry 
that  cannot  be  ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  have  any  mis- 
understanding of  the  purpose  of  this  debate. 
It  is  to  say  two  things  to  our  fellow  Cana- 
dians, particularly  our  fellow  Canadians  in 
Quebec.  The  first  is  our  recognition  of  the 
need  for  change  in  the  federation  of  Canada, 
and  the  second,  our  deep,  sincere  and  genuine 
commitment  to  participate  in  that  change. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  send  out 
a  questionnaire  to  my  almost  70,000  constitu- 
ents and,  on  the  basis  of  the  answers  re- 
ceived, I  believe  that  on  their  behalf  I  can 
make  that  commitment  today.  If  we  are  pre- 
pared to  embark  on  that  change,  as  we  have 


so  often  in  the  past,  particularly  in  the  past 
decade,  there  can  be  no  turning  back.  This 
time  we  cannot  falter. 

I  recognize  that  we  need  a  strong  cenfa-al 
government  for  Canada,  a  government  that 
can  speak  for  all  Canadians  in  world  affairs, 
a  government  that  can  defend  our  country 
from  external  attack,  a  government  that  can 
guarantee  the  free  movement  of  people  and 
of  goods  from  sea  to  sea,  a  government  that 
can  protect  the  basic  human  rights  of  each 
and  every  Canadian. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  strong  pro- 
vincial governments  who  can  speak  for  and 
act  for  the  needs  of  their  people  within 
their  own  domains,  strong  governments  that 
can  be  equal  partners  with  each  other  and 
with  our  federal  government.  That  was 
surely  the  intent  113  years  ago,  when  the 
federation  of  Canada  was  first  agreed  upon 
by  three  independent  groups  of  people  in 
this  country  who  came  together  and  wrote 
out  a  icontractual  arrangement. 

But  times  have  changed.  Over  113  years 
the  world  around  us  has  changed.  Our 
country  has  changed.  The  needs  of  our  gov- 
ernments have  changed.  Our  peoples  have 
changed.  Now  we  must  change. 

Beginning  in  1841  with  the  Act  of  Union, 
strengthened  in  1867  by  Confederation, 
Quebec  and  Ontario  have  grown  and  worked 
side  by  side.  As  -we  hear  the  concerns  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Quebec,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  in  Ontario  to  recognize 
a  special  responsibility  in  helping  to  meet 
those  needs  and  boncerns.  Let  ns  not  forget 
that  Outside  the  boundaries  oif  Quebec  there 
are  more  French-speaking  Canadians  in 
Ontario  than  in  all  the  rest  of  our  country 
put  together.  That  imiposes  on  us  a  very 
special  responsibility. 

Let  us  also,  particularly  in  this  province, 
recognize  that  the  first  half  of  our  history 
in  this  coimtry,  the  first  half  of  our  heritage, 
is  owed  to— and  there  is  a  responsibility  on 
our  behalf  to  recognize  that— what  was  done 
by  our  French  forbears.  Men  like  Cartier, 
Champlain,  Maisonneuve  and  Etienne  Brule 
led  the  way  to  settlement  in  all  parts  of 
eastern  Canada.  The  great  explorers  like  La 
Verendrye  moved  across  the  great  sweep  of 
our  western  regions. 

French-speaking  Canadians  in  this  coun- 
try have  never  been  bound  geograiphically 
in  Quebec.  They  have  lived,  settled,  ex- 
plored and  worked  in  every  part  of  this 
Country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Every  part  of  this  country  has  been,  and 
must  continue  to  be,  their  home. 
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Unfortunately,  it  is  a  tragedy  of  our 
people,  not  just  in  this  province  but  in  most 
of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  to  be  ignorant 
of  our  history.  It  is  a  further  tragedy  that 
what  history  is  taught  in  our  schools  varies 
in  content,  accuracy  and  objectivity  from 
province  to  province. 

It  would  be  my  hope  and  my  strong 
recommendation  that  the  10  Ministers  of 
Education  in  this  country  would  be  able  to 
meet  and  to  agree  upon  a  Icommon  course 
of  Canadian  history  and  that  program  would 
be  mandatory  at  least  for  all  our  high 
school  students.  Maybe  then  that  generation 
of  Canadians  would  have  a  deeper  and  a 
clearer  appreciation  of  what  Canada  has 
l)een,  and  on  that  basis,  of  what  it  can  be. 
^rhrough  the  medium  of  television,  by  using 
suoh  a  common  course  as  the  basis  for  an 
exciting  series  of  programs,  we  might  even 
be  able  to  rival  what  our  American  cousins 
south  of  us  are  often  able  to  do  in  the  way 
of  historical  drama. 
3:10  p.m. 

But  that  is  for  tomorrow.  What  of  today? 

First,  let  us  be  sure  that  French-speaking 
Canadians  in  Quebec  and  English-speaking 
Canadians  in  Ontario  thoroughly  and  clearly 
understand  what  is  made  available  to  the 
language  minorities  in  both  jurisdictions. 

Mes  amis  au  Quebec.  Pendant  quatre  ans, 
j'ai  eu  Toccasion  d'habiter  le  Quebec  et  d'y 
faire  mes  Etudes.  On  m*y  a  accepte  avec 
plaisir  et  beaucoup  de  bonne  volonte.  J'ad 
eu  I'heureuse  occasion  d'y  poursuivre  mes 
etudes  dans  ma  langue  matemelle,  tout  en 
apprenant  aussi  bien  le  frangais.  Lete  pass6, 
ma  famille  et  moi  avons  visite  le  Quebec. 
Dans  vos  magasins,  vos  restaurants,  vos 
hotels,  on  a  6coute  notre  frangais  hesitant 
a\^ec  patience  et  courtoisie.  Meme  vos  agents 
de  la  police  qui  essayaient  de  regler  la  cir- 
culation aux  heures  de  pointe  ont  apprecie 
not  efforts  de  communiquer.  Nous  avons  I'in- 
tention  d'y  revenir  cet  ete.  Je  ressens  que  le 
Que'bec  fait  partie  de  mon  pays.  On  m*y  a 
accepte.  J'espere  que  vous,  mes  compatriotes 
quebecois,  ressentirez  aussi  que  vous  faites 
partie  de  mon  pays  et  que  vous  y  serez 
acceptes  partout. 

Pendant  les  demieres  annees,  j'ai  soutenu 
activement  les  droit  de  nos  Franco-Ontariens 
dans  le  domaine  de  I'education.  J'ai  ajoute 
mon  nom  pour  obtenir  un  conseil  d'education 
en  langue  frangaise  a  Ottawa-Carleton.  Je 
continuerai  a  poursuivre  ces  aspirations,  mais 
ma  tache  serait  beaucoup  plus  facile  et  frap- 
pante  si  je  pouvais  compter  sur  le  soutien 
actif  de  mes  collegues  au  Quebec,  un  Quebec 
qui  demeure  au  sein  du  Canada. 


I  spent  four  years  of  my  elementary  school- 
ing in  Quebec.  I  may  have  been  too  young  to 
appreciate  fully  all  that  was  going  on  around 
me,  but  I  can  say  that  to  this  day  I  have 
fond  memories  of  that  experience.  Let  On- 
tario-Canadians recognize  that  in  Quebec 
Enghsh-speaking  Quebeckers  have  the  option 
of  offering  their  sons  and  daughters  an  edu- 
cation in  their  mother  tongue  at  the  elemen- 
tary school  level,  at  the  secondary  school 
level  and  in  universities  and  colleges.  Let 
them  also  know  that  the  Protestant  separate 
schools  of  Quebec  get  full  funding  support 
right  to  the  end  of  secondary  school. 

We  recognize  that  the  present  government 
of  Quebec  has  placed  some  restrictions  on 
English-language  education,  but  we  must  also 
recognize  that  the  options  that  are  still  avail- 
able in  that  province  to  the  language  minor- 
ity group  are  a  model  for  the  rest  of  Canada. 
Let  my  compatriots  in  Que'bec  also  realize 
that  here  in  Ontario  we  have  much  to  be 
proud  of.  With  very  few  exceptions,  French 
parents  who  want  their  children  educated  in 
their  mother  tongue  at  the  elementary  school 
level  can  find  that  in  literally  every  part  of 
this  province. 

Despite  the  tortuous  negotiations  that  have 
recently  taken  place  in  such  areas  as  Essex 
and  Penetanguishene,  let  it  be  known  in 
Quebec  that  wo  have  26  French-language 
high  schools  in  this  province.  In  addition  we 
have  35  bilmgual  or  mixed-language  high 
schools  in  this  province  and,  like  their  counter- 
parts in  Cornwall,  in  Sturgeon  Falls,  in  Essex 
and  in  Penetanguishene,  as  time  goes  on 
some  of  those  bilingual  schools  will  also  be- 
come French-language  high  schools. 

Our  students  at  university  and  college  have 
the  option  in  a  number  of  our  bilingual 
institutions  to  take  their  programs  in  FrenCh, 
and  we  would  recognize  the  recently  organ- 
ized French-language  agricultural  college. 

Let  our  compatriots  in  Quebec  also  know 
that  growing  numbers  of  English-speaking 
students  in  this  province  are  learning  French 
as  a  second  language.  Since  1972  the  partici- 
pation rate  in  many  grades  has  doubled.  In 
grades  six,  seven  and  eight,  almost  100  per 
cent  of  our  students  take  French  as  a  second 
language. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  in  the  February 
1980  edition  of  Reader's  Digest  that  Claude 
Ryan  made  the  observation  that  if  other  pro- 
vincial governments  would  make  a  clear  and 
open  commitment  to  French  minority- 
language  rights,  that  would  be  far  better  than 
1,000  speeches  made  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Montreal. 
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If  there  is  one  fault  of  this  government 
in  Ontario  with  respect  to  the  provision  for 
French-language  education,  it  is  that  it  has 
been  too  modest  in  proclaiming  what  it  has 
done.  Now  is  the  time  to  say  loudly  and 
clearly  to  our  own  citizens  and  to  our  fellow 
citizens  in  Quebec  what  we  do  ofiFer.  We  are 
far  from  -periect  There  is  still  a  long  road  to 
travel,  but  let  us  say  what  we  have  done, 
let  us  not  hide  the  light  under  the  bushel. 

I  am  a  Canadian.  I  am  not  an  Irish  Cana- 
dian because  my  great  grandparents  came 
from  Ireland,  I  am  not  a  maritime  Canadian 
because  I  was  born  in  New  Brunswick.  I  am 
not  an  Ontario  Canadian  because  I  have 
spent  most  of  my  life  here  in  Ontario.  I  am 
a  Canadian,  period.  I  recognize,  as  do  many 
of  my  fellow  Canadians,  that  our  country 
reallv  doesn't  make  sense  economically,  geo- 
graphically or  culturally.  It  would  make  more 
sense  economically  if  we  were  a  part  of  the 
United  States;  it  would  make  more  sense 
culturally  and  geographically  if  we  were 
many  independent  states,  but  that  is  not  the 
way  we  are. 

Our  forefathers  and  our  ancestors  for  113 
years  decided  by  an  act  of  will,  an  act  of  de- 
sire, that  we  would  be  one  countrv  and  one 
people,  and  that  is  what  will  keep  this 
country  together. 

Our  grandparents,  our  ancestors,  through 
their  wisdom,  their  courage,  their  determina- 
tion held  this  country  together.  But  what  of 
us,  what  are  we  going  to  do  when  we  talk 
to  our  grandchildren?  Are  we  going  to  look 
them  in  the  eye  and  sav  we  took  this  precious 
gift  and  squandered  it?  Are  we  going  to  say 
that  when  the  need  was  greatest  we  could 
not  find  Canadians  to  meet  it? 
3:20  p.m. 

This  cannot  happen;  this  must  not  happen. 
We  as  Canadians  must  act  now,  together,  in 
a  soirit  of  goodwill,  faith  and  trust  in  each 
other  so  that  in  the  years  ahead  we  can  look 
in  the  eves  of  our  grandchildren  and  say  that 
when  Canada's  need  was  greatest  we  found 
the  Canadians  to  meet  that  need. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Soeaker,  the  tranquillity 
and  decorum  around  this  building  for  the  past 
three  days  has  almost  been  nerve-racking. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Are  you  going  to 
change  it? 

Mr.  Martel:  I  probably  would  appreciate 
it  more  if  someone  would  yell  at  me  a  little 
and  make  me  feel  at  home. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  part  in  this  debate.  I 
happen  to  think  it  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant debate  that  has  ever  taken  place  in 
this  Legislature.  My  concern,  however,  is  that 


it  is  too  little  too  late,  because  in  so  far  as 
the  French  fact  is  concerned,  we  have  given 
113  years  of  lip-service  to  it.  We  have  come 
to  this  crossroads  today. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  constitutional 
reform.  Other  people  have  spoken  about  it 
and  will  continue  to  si>eak  about  it.  Rather, 
I  want  to  speak  about  what  has  happened  and 
what  will  continue  to  happen  if  we  do  not 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  make  necessary 
changes.  We  will  be  faced  with  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  French  in  Canada  imless  we 
change  dramatically. 

Assimilation,  defined  not  by  Webster  or 
Oxford  but  by  me  as  I  understand  it,  is  the 
absorption  of  one  group  by  a  larger  group, 
stripping  the  smaller  group  of  its  language, 
heritage  and  culture.  It  occurs  almost  by  a 
process  of  osmosis. 

Lord  Durham  in  his  report  in  1839  deli- 
berately advocated  a  coiuse  that  would  have 
eliminated  the  French  nation  in  Canada.  In 
his  report.  Lord  Durham  said:  "I  cannot 
doubt  that  any  power  which  they  might 
possess  would  be  used  against  the  policy  and 
the  very  existence  of  any  form  of  British 
government,  I  cannot  doubt  that  any  French 
assembly  that  shall  again  meet  in  Lower 
Canada  will  use  whatever  power,  be  it  more 
or  less  limited,  it  may  have  to  obstruct  the 
government.  I  believe  that  tranquillity  can 
only  be  restored  by  subjecting  the  province 
to  the  vigorous  rule  of  an  English  majority." 

Thank  God  we  have  moved  away  from  that 
to  some  degree  over  the  years.  However,  with 
everything  around  us  in  English,  we  have  to 
understand  that  the  French  nation  is  being 
smothered,  slowly  but  surely.  Assimilation 
will  continue  unless  we  make  the  supreme 
effort  to  prevent  it. 

Let  me  relate  my  own  experience  for  a 
moment.  I  was  raised  in  what  was  virtually  a 
total  English  community  in  northern  Ontario. 
It  was  a  town  called  Capreol.  We  didn't  have 
a  French  school  in  those  days.  Those  days 
have  gone  now,  thank  goodness.  In  the 
Sudbury  district  there  are  five  French  high 
schools  and  a  bilingual  university.  However, 
even  there,  if  we  don't  change  the  type  of 
funding  that  goes  to  that  particular  institu- 
tion, there  are  dark  days  ahead  for  us.  very 
dark,  because  we  cannot  offer  the  courses 
that  are  necessary  to  attract  students  there. 
In  Sudbury  we  also  have  a  community  col- 
lege which  is  slowly  but  surely  offering  the 
French  courses  necessary  because  of  those 
five  French  high  schools  that  are  in  place. 

My  own  community,  the  town  of  Capreol, 
was  totally  English  except  for  a  few  French 
families   and,    unknowingly,   many  of  us   be- 
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came  anglicized.  Upon  finishing  my  high 
school  education,  I  went  to  work  for  a  while, 
then  went  on  to  North  Bay  Teachers'  College, 
and  the  process  of  assimilation  continued  for 
me.  What  is  so  distressing  is  I  didn't  realize 
it.  It  wasn't  until  I  started  teaching  at  about 
the  age  of  25  that  I  realized  and  became 
aware  that  a  time  bomb  was  ticking  away. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  that  occurred,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  started  to  teach  in  a  separate 
school  which  was  half-English  and  half- 
French.  That  was  when  my  education  really 
began  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  Canada. 
My  colleagues  in  the  French  staff  advocated 
a  separate  recess.  I  thought  there  was  some- 
thing wrong.  They  advocated  a  separate  lunch 
break.  I  thought,  "My  God,  they  want  to 
separate  from  us."  Then  they  wanted  a 
different  play  area.  This  was  causing  some 
problems  for  me  because  I  was  interested  in 
harmony,  getting  along  together  and  doing  it 
together.  In  fact,  I  was  advocating  the 
melting-pot  theory  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  what  was  going  on. 

At  that  point  I  started  to  realize  I  had  lost 
my  mother  tongue  and  that  what  my  col- 
leagues were  attempting  to  do  was  to  create 
a  French  milieu,  which  is  what  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province  must  understand  when 
we  talk  about  an  all-French  high  school.  We 
have  to  create  a  French  milieu.  What  my 
colleagues  in  that  school  were  attempting  to 
do  was  ensure  that  that  would  hapi>en,  that 
the  language  the  children  would  hear  would 
be  French.  I  will  come  back  to  that  in  a 
moment. 

The  other  thing  I  couldn't  understand 
about  my  colleagues  had  to  do  with  social 
studies.  We  all  believed  there  was  only  one 
social  studies  course  we  could  follow.  They 
talked  about  Hubert,  the  first  French  farmer 
in  Quebec.  We  talked  about  the  fireman,  the 
baker,  the  maps  and  the  community.  We 
talked  about  our  communitv  but  they  didn't. 
They  talked  about  Louis  Hebert.  I  couldn't 
understand  that.  There  aren't  two  histories 
in  this  country;  there  is  only  one  history  in 
this  country.  Yet  in  fact  there  are. 

Then  they  would  put  on  their  frequent 
little  concerts.  I  didn't  have  time  for  that.  I 
was  too  busy  with  the  curriculum  and  making 
sure  we  followed  through  on  the  curriculum. 
Do  the  members  know  what  was  in  their 
little  concerts?  It  was  their  dance,  their 
music,  their  plays  about  the  French  facts.  I 
didn't  understand  it,  and  it  bothered  me.  I 
thought  it  was  a  waste  of  time. 

They  were  making  sure  they  were  getting 
their  heritage  and  their  culture  across  to 
those   children.    I   am   afraid  we  in  English 


Canada  don't  do  that.  I  say  that  to  those  of 
us  who  are  teachers  in  this  Legislature.  We 
don't  do  it.  We  are  too  busy  with  the  fireman. 
Maybe  someday  Canadians  will  become  proud 
of  their  heritage  and  culture  in  English- 
speaking  Canada  when  we  start  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  un- 
derstand that.  What  they  were  doing  was 
teaching  their  heritage  and  enriching  and 
fostering  their  culture.  They  were  passing  it 
on  to  their  young  people  so  that  they  would 
be  proud  of  it. 

3:30  p.m. 

My  colleagues  were  not  as  articulate  in 
those  days— I  go  back  to  1961-62— as  they  are 
today.  And  I  must  confess  I  was  not  as  re- 
ceptive then  as  I  am  now.  What  we  need  is 
a  total  French  milieu  wherever  there  are 
French  people  brought  together— not  part  in 
English,  part  in  French,  but  total.  It  is  only 
by  that  type  of  inmiersion  they  will  survive; 
we  can  do  no  less,  but  we  are  not  prepared 
to  do  it  yet. 

The  environment  to  which  these  people  go 
must  be  steeped  in  their  culture  and  their 
heritage,  and  it  cannot  be  done  if  we  are 
croing  to  throw  English  in  at  the  same  time. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  being  separate  with 
anyone  else.  It  has  to  do  with  the  realities  of 
life.  The  Minister  of  Education  has  to  under- 
stand that  if  we  try  to  mix  the  systems,  they 
will  not  survive  because,  beyond  that  milieu 
they  have  in  school,  everything  else  is  in 
English.  That  is  why  it  is  important. 

If  the  above  is  needed  in  a  small  com- 
munity like  the  one  I  represent,  in  the  town 
of  Capreol,  it  applies  too  to  wherever  there 
are  francophones.  The  same  applies  in  New 
Brunswick,  in  Manitoba,  in  Quebec.  Survival 
and  advancement  for  French  is  guaranteed  in 
a  society  and  a  country  where  all  of  the 
people  understand  and  appreciate  the 
diversity,  the  culture  and  the  language. 

Surrounded  by  more  than  200  million 
English-speaking  x>eople  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  the  best  chance  for  equality 
for  the  French  is  when  there  are  guarantees 
in  law  which  will  ensure  that  the  language 
and  the  services  in  both  languages  are  as- 
sured. Canada  offers  that  hope  today,  113 
years  after  Confederation.  I  hope  it  is  not  too 
httle,  too  late. 

I  have  been  amazed  by  some  of  the  com- 
ments I  have  heard,  such  as,  "No  one  is 
going  to  make  me  learn  French."  We  have 
all  heard  it.  The  attitude  has  been  prevalent 
primarily  among  adults,  however— 'adults  who 
fear  they  will  have  to  learn  French  to  gain 
employment  or  advancement.  Many  people 
have    heard    about    such    requirements    and 
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have  tended  to  apply  them  to  jobs  in  all 
parts  of  Canada.  I  helieve  fear,  a  sense  of 
insecurity  or  ignorance  of  the  facts  has  led 
to  this  type  of  outburst,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  reflects  resentment  towards  the  French 
language  or  culture. 

Permettez-moi  d'expliquer  comme  j'en  etais 
persuade  en  1964,  quand  j'etais  directeur  k 
I'ecole  Sainte-Marie.  J'ai  decide  qu'il  etait  im- 
portant d'enseigner  le  frangais  dans  mon 
ecole.  J'ai  ecrit  aux  parents  pour  les  aviser 
que  Ton  commencera  d'enseigner  le  frangais 
oral.  Vu  que  cette  matiere  ne  figurait  pas  au 
programme  d'etudes,  je  voulais  connaitre 
leurs  reactions.  L'appui  de  quatre  classes 
interessees  a  ete  total.  Deux  ans  apres,  sans 
I'approbation  de  qui  que  ce  soit,  et  a  cette 
ejKjque,  il  fallait  rapprobation  du  ministere, 
j'ai  mis  le  frangais  au  nombre  des  mati^res  a 
assigner  a  toute  I'ecole.  Tons  les  parents  de 
quelque  400  eleves  ont  ete  enchantes.  Je  n'ai 
jamais  regu  de  plaintes.  Les  personnes  qui 
s'imaginaient  qu'on  allait  leur  imposer  le 
frangais  et  qui  se  sont  opposes  voulaient  par 
centre  que  leurs  enfants  I'apprennent  et 
etaient  heureux. 

Monsieur  le  President,  si  nous  introduisons 
tout  de  suite  un  programme  de  frangais 
nettement  superieur  dans  nos  ecoles  anglaises, 
nous  pourrions,  en  une  generation,  avoir  le 
moyen  de  communiquer  en  deux  langues,  le 
frangais  et  I'anglais,  preparant  ainsi  le  terrain 
a  une  harmonie  durable  entre  nos  deux 
peuples  fondateurs.  A  moins  de  cela,  nous 
assisterons  a  la  destruction  du  Canada,  tel 
que  nous  le  connaissons. 

Les  enfants  adorent  apprendre  une  autre 
langue.  lis  n'eprouvent  ni  les  craintes  ni  les 
inhibitions  que  les  adultes  presentent,  ils 
n'ont  pas  le  sentiment  d'etre  mal  vus.  Ils  ne 
s'embarrassent  pas  des  fautes  de  grammaire 
ou  de  prononciation  incorrecte.  Je  crois 
egalement,  qu'une  fois  les  enfants  lances 
dans  I'apprentissage  de  la  langue,  la  curio- 
site  naturelle  les  amenera  a  lire  et  a  se  ren- 
seigner  au  sujet  des  Quebecois.  Ils  liront  leur 
histoire  et  leur  oeuvres  litteraires,  et  sim- 
pregneront  ainsi  de  leur  culture. 

Je  ne  voudrais  pas  que  Ton  reduise  mes 
vues  a  une  solution  simpliste;  toutefois, 
lorsqu'une  communication  sera  etablie  d'egal 
a  egal,  et  que  nous  saurons  comprendre  et 
apprecier  nos  differences  et  respecter  les  aspi- 
rations et  les  vues  de  chacun,  alors  nous 
aurons  jete  les  fondations  necessaires  a  des 
relations  durables  entre  les  deux  peuples 
fondateurs. 

Le  gouvernement  federal  doit  mettre  d'im- 
portantes  sommes  a  la  disposition  des  provin- 
ces pour   I'enseignement  des   langues.   II  est 


inutile  de  consacrer  des  sommes  fabuleuse  a 
I'education  des  fonctionnaires.  L'argent  doit 
etre  employe  la  ou  il  sera  le  plus  utilise, 
c'est-a-dire,  aupres  des  jeunes.  Munies  de 
fonds  additionnels,  les  provinces  doivent 
veiller  k  intensifier  les  programmes  et  a 
augmenter  le  nombre  de  cours  d'immersion. 
On  doit  ameliorer  de  beaucoup  I'enseigne- 
ment du  frangais  dans  les  ecoles  anglaises  au 
point  ou  les  jeunes  sortant  de  I'ecole  puissent 
parler  frangais  courramment.  On  doit  elaborer 
des  cours  qui  evoluent  autour  de  la  culture 
frangaise. 

II  y  a  beaucoup  a  faire  et  peu  de  temps 
pour  convaincre  le  peuple  quebecois  de  la 
sincerite  du  Canada  anglais. 

:Let  me  explain  that  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  this  party,  because  over  the  years 
v^^e  have  taken  a  tough  stand.  We  have  a 
program  that  says  French  will  be  recognized 
as  an  oiBBcial  language  in  Ontario.  That  is 
not  always  popular;  none  the  less,  since 
1969  it  has  remained  the  policy  of  this 
party.  About  that  same  time,  when  this 
party  said  there  had  to  be  a  special  status 
for  Quebec  in  Confederation,  I  regret  to  say 
there  was  all  kinds  of  flak.  Today  more 
than  ever  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  want  a 
Confederation  there  will  be  a  special  status 
in  it  for  Quebec. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  express  clearly, 
staying  away  from  all  the  discussion  with 
respect  to  constitutional  reform,  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  key  underlying  problem 
that  leads  to  the  discord  between  the  two 
founding  nations.  How  many  English-sipeak- 
ing  people  are  involved  or  how  many 
French-speaking  people  are  involved  is  un- 
important. What  is  important  is  that  we 
deal  with  each  other  as  equals— I  stress  that, 
as  equals— in  all  matters,  working  to  ensure 
that  our  different  languages,  cultures  and 
heritages  are  secure. 
3:40  p.m. 

I  urge  Premier  Levesque  to  come  to  the 
bargaining  table,  whatever  the  outcome  of 
the  referendum  down  the  road  a  way,  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  a  new  deal.  I  also  urge 
the  Premiers  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  this 
country  to  approach  that  bargaining  table 
regardless  of  the  outcome  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  Anything  less  will  lead  to  the  dis- 
mantling of  this  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  participate  in  this  very  im- 
portant and  historic  debate.  I  want  to  begin 
on  a  personal  note,  because  I  have  had 
very  blose  ties  with  the  province  of  Quebec 
for  many  years.   My  parents  were  bom  and 
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raised  in  Tiny  township,  in  a  small  hamlet 
called  Lafontaine,  where  90  per  cent  of  the 
population  at  that  time,  as  it  is  even  today, 
was  of  French  background. 

In  my  bachelor  days,  I  spent  many  happy 
winters  working  and  skiing  in  the  Lauren- 
tians  and  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  and  it 
was  there  that  I  met  my  good  wife,  Andree 
Hebert,  whose  home  was  in  Magog,  at  the 
foot  of  Mont  Orford.  Andree  came  from  a 
very  large  French-speaking  family.  She  was 
the  youngest  of  17  children,  and  her  ances- 
tors date  back— as  the  member  for  Sudbury 
East  mentioned— to  Louis  Hebert,  who  was 
the  first  settler  who  set  foot  on  Quebec  soil 
in  1607.  However,  he  returned  to  France 
and  it  was  the  governor  of  the  day,  Cham- 
plain,  who  asked  him  to  return.  I  must 
admit  that  several  of  my  relatives  in  Quebec 
have  said,  "If  Hebert  had  only  gone  to 
Florida,  where  the  climate  is  much  more 
temperate."  Out  of  four  children,  two  were 
bom  in  Montreal  and  two  were  bom  in 
Toronto. 

Plusieurs  voix  se  font  entendre  dans  le 
debat  actuel  de  la  constitution  canadienne. 
Chacun  de  nous  a  le  devoir,  Monsiem-  le 
President,  de  participer  k  I'introspection  na- 
tionale  et  d'y  apporter  la  lumi^re  de  son  ex- 
perience. II  en  va  de  meme  de  I'avenir  de 
notre  pays.  C'est  h  titre  Canadien,  de  Cana- 
dien-Fran^ais,  Monsieur  le  President,  que  je 
prends  la  parole  aujourdTiui,  et  c'est  avec 
fiert^  que  je  le  fais.  Je  suis  fier  d'etre  membre 
d'une  branche  importante  de  cette  famille 
canadien  ne-frangaise,  celle  de  la  franco- 
phonie  ontarienne. 

Je  connais  suffisamment  bien  mes  conci- 
toyens  francophones  pour  croire  que,  comme 
moi,  ils  ne  sont  pas  prets  d'accepter  que  le 
gouvemement  d'une  autre  province  se  fasse 
leur  porte-paroIe  et  se  reclame  le  droit  exclu- 
frif  d'orienter  et  de  sceller  le  sort  meme  de 
la  famille.  Les  retombees  de  la  prise  de  con- 
science et  de  Taffirmation  du  Quebec  au 
cours  des  demieres  annees  ont  ^te  nom- 
breuses  et  ben^fiques.  Elles  ont  contribue  au 
bien  etre,  non  seulement  des  Qu6b^ois,  mais 
aussi  des  Canadiens  d'expression  frangais  k 
I'ext^rieur  du  Quebec. 

Je  dis  sans  hesitation.  Monsieur  le  Presi- 
dent, un  Quebec  fort,  une  culture,  une  langue 
frangaise  qui  s'affirmeront  au  sein  d'un  fe- 
deral renouvele,  serviront  mieux  non  seule- 
ment mes  compatriotes  du  Quebec,  mais  aussi 
ceux  des  autres  provinces  et  le  Canada  tout 
entier.  Nous  reconnaissons  tous  qu'il  y  a  eu 
lieu,  et  qu'il  y  a  encore  presentement  des 
problemes  a  regler.  Mais  ce  n'est  pas  par  la 


voie  de  la  separation,  de  la  fragmentation,  de 
I'isolement,  qu'il  f  aut  proceder. 

Si  je  rejete  la  souverainet^-association, 
c'est-a-'dire,  I'independance,  je  ne  preconise 
pas  du  meme  souffle  le  statu  quo.  C'est  k 
I'instar  de  mon  premier  ministre  que  je  le 
rejette  parce  que  le  statu  quo  est  aussi  inac- 
ceptable  a  rexterieur  du  Quebec  qu'il  ne  Test 
au  Quebec.  Pourquoi  proceder  a  I'amputa- 
tion,  a  I'independance,  quand  les  moyens 
sont  maintenant  disponibles  pour  ^viter  une 
intervention  qui  se  pourrait  etre  d6sastreuse. 
C'est  Boileau  qui  a  dit,  et  je  cite:  "Souvent 
la  peur  d'un  mal  conduit  dans  un  pire".  Si 
je  me  porte  k  la  defense  de  I'unite  cana- 
dienne, je  ne  le  fais  pas  seulement  par  souci 
des  consequences  d'une  separation  sur  I'en- 
semble  des  Canadiens;  je  le  fais,  Monsieur  le 
President,  parce  que  je  suis  convaincu  que 
seul  un  Canada  uni  pent  assurer  la  survie  et 
r^panouissement  de  notre  peuple  k  la  largeur 
du  pays.  Je  le  fais  parce  que  I'avenir  col- 
lectif  des  francophones  pent  se  realiser  autre- 
ment  que  dans  I'isolement. 

Je  me  fais  I'interpr^te  non  seulement  de 
mes  contemporains,  mais  aussi  de  ceux  qui 
nous  ont  precede  dans  cette  province  et  qui 
y  ont  sem^  le  fait  frangais  au  cours  de  si^cles 
et  qui  Font  defendu  avec  la  conviction  que 
cette  francophonie  avait  de  I'avenir.  Leur 
patrie,  ma  patrie,  c'est  le  Quebec,  c'est  I'On- 
tario,  c'est  le  Canada  tout  entier.  Appuyer 
I'independance  du  Quebec  c'est  dire  k  ceux 
qui  nous  ont  precede  qu'ils  avaient  tort;  que 
leurs  sacrifices,  et  leur  perseverance  ont  6te 
en  vain,  que  la  generation  d'aujourd'hui  ne 
veut  plus  continuer. 

Le  moment  est  venu  de  rappeler  aux  pro- 
tagonistes  de  la  souverainete  quebecoise  que 
la  famille  canadienne-frangaise  c'est  une 
grande  famille;  qu'elle  est  ax^e  sur  le  Quebec 
et  qu'elle  compte  sur  lui;  qu'elle  est  pro- 
fondement  enracinee  sur  tout  le  territoire 
canadien,  et  qu'ils  n'ont  pas  le  droit  de 
choisir  de  I'oublier. 

Le  hasard  et  les  evenements  du  pass^  ont 
fait  naitre  des  milliers  de  Canadiens-Frangais 
au  del^  des  frontieres  du  Quebec.  Cependant, 
ce  n'est  pas  le  hasard  qui  a  fait  que  malgre 
les  nombreux  obstacles,  un  si  grand  nombre 
de  nous  restons  si  tendrement  attaches  a 
notre  langue,  a  notre  culture  que  nous  ont 
transmises  nos  predecesseurs  et  que  nous 
leguons  avec  autant  d'espoir  et  de  conviction 
aux  generations  futures.  Cette  volonte  de  mes 
compatriotes  francophones  de  I'Ontario  de 
participer  pleinement  a  la  vie  canadienne- 
frangaise  n'est  pas  un  phenom^ne  recent 
attribuable  a  la  renaissance  francophone  que 
connait   le   Canada   depuis   quelques   annees. 
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Quiconque  veut  rendre  hommage  a  ceux 
qui  ont  joue  un  role  dans  le  developpement 
de  rOntario  se  doit  de  se  rappeler  que  le 
franQais  etait  la  langue  de  not  premiers  ci- 
toyens.  Oui,  le  frangais,  c*est  une  langue  bien 
de  chez  nous,  et  les  institutions  d'expression 
frangaise  font  partie  integrante  du  paysage 
ontarien.  Les  periodes  difficiles,  Tincoinpre- 
hension  de  nos  aspirations  que  manifestent 
quelques-uns  de  nos  concitoyens  n'enlevent 
rien  au  droit  d'appartenance  et  h.  la  raison 
d'etre  de  la  francophonie  ontarienne. 

Les  rigoureuses  empreintes  frangaises  ne 
sont  pas  pretes  k  s'efFacer  de  sol  ontarien. 
Qu'il  soit  permis,  Monsieur  le  President,  de 
faire  quelques  rappels  sur  la  francophonie 
ontarienne  parce  que  jai  bien  I'impression 
qu'elle  est  peu  connue  au  Quebec  et  parfois 
meme  dans  certains  milieux  de  notre  propre 
province.  Certains  Quebecois  s'etonnent  k 
I'occasion  d'entendre  un  Ontarien  parler  sans 
accent,  et  ils  sont  encore  plus  surpris  d'ap- 
prendre  que  sa  famille  y  est  depuis  des  gene- 
rations. Par  centre,  certains  Ontariens  sem- 
blent  parfois  croire  que  leurs  compatriotes 
d'expression  frangaise  sont  tous  des  nouveaux 
Venus  du  Quebec. 

Monsieur  le  President,  il  y  a  plus  d'On- 
tariens  d'origine  que  de  Canadiens  qui  ba- 
bitent  les  quatre  provinces  des  Maritimes, 
I'lle-du-Prince-Edouard,  Terre-Neuve,  le 
Nouveau-Brunswick  et  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse. 
Malheureusement,  ils  ne  parlent  pas  tous 
frangais  aujourd'hui  car  I'assimilation  a  fait 
ses  ravages.  Mais  le  fait  demeure  que  Ton 
compte  des  centaines  de  miUiers  d'Ontariens 
dont  le  frangais  est  la  langue  uisuelle. 
3:50  p.m. 

D'apr^s  le  dernier  recensement,  TOntario 
compte  autant  de  francophones  que  toutes 
les  autres  provinces  regroupees  k  I'exception 
de  la  province  de  Quebec,  bien  entendu. 

Les  services  mis  a  la  disposition  des  franco- 
phones de  rOntario  depuis  quelques  annees, 
Monsieur  le  President,  sont  de  plus  en  plus 
nombreux.  L'engagement  du  gouvemement 
ontarien  dans  ce  sens  est  tres  bien  amorce. 
Quoique'en  disent  certains,  le  droit  k  I'^duca- 
tion  en  langue  frangaise  est  deja  inscrit  dans 
la  loi. 

Plus  de  soixjante-huit  mille  Franco-Onta- 
riens  frequentent  quelque  trois  cent  modules 
scolaires  de  langue  frangaise  k  Telementaire, 
dont  plus  de  deux  cent  soixante-quinze  sont 
des  ecoles  homogenes.  Pr^s  de  trente  mille 
etudiants  frequentent  vingt-six  ecoles  homo- 
genes  mixtes  au  secondaire.  L'Ontario  prie- 
conise  depuis  longtemps,  Monsieur  le  Presi- 
dent, que  le  droit  a  I'education  dans  sa 
langue   matemelle   officielle  soit   insere   dans 


une  constitution  canadienne  renouvelee  et 
Monsiem"  le  Premier  Ministre  le  mentionnait  a 
plusieurs  occasions  aux  demi^res  conferences. 
Au  postsecondaire,  six  colleges  communau- 
taires  dispensent  plus  de  soijcante-dix  pro- 
grammes en  langue  frangaise  et  sept  eta- 
blissements  universitaires,  dont  Ottawa  et 
Sudbury  sont  les  mieux  connus,  oflFrent  des 
programmes  en  frangais.  La  situation  n'est 
pas  parfaite.  Mais  elle  s'ameliore  d'annee  en 
annee.  Des  demarches  ont  maintenant  ete 
entreprises,  comme  I'annongait  demi^rement 
le  discours  du  trone,  pour  la  mise  sur  pied 
d'un  college  de  technologic  agricole  de 
langue  frangaise  dans  le  comt6  de  Prescott- 
Russell. 

Pour  qu'une  commimaute  linguistique  se 
dise  qu'il  faut  qu'elle  puisse  fonctionner  dans 
le  plus  grand  nombre  iwssible  de  spheres 
d'activites,  devant  I'amelioration  sensible  des 
services  scolaires  en  langue  frangaise,  I'On- 
tario  augmente  et  am^liore  aussi  les  services 
dans  de  nombreux  autres  domaines.  Afin  de 
justement  s'assurer  que  tous  les  616ments  du 
gouvemement  ontarien  participent  k  la  mise 
en  oeuvre  de  la  politique  gouvemementale 
sur  les  secteurs  en  langue  frangaise  on  creait 
en  1970  le  post  de  Coordonateur  en  langue 
frangaise  au  sein  de  I'administration  provin- 
ciale  que  preside  un  comite  compost  de  re- 
pr6sentants  de  chaque  minist^re  ou  agence 
gouvemementale. 

Depuis  sa  creation,  le  bureau  du  Coordon- 
nateur  a  jou6  un  role  tr^s  important  dans 
lamelioration  des  services  en  langue  fran- 
gaise. Sa  presence  au  sein  des  stmctures  gou- 
vemementales  indique  clairement  qu'un  en- 
gagement du  gouvemement  envers  la  com- 
munaute  francophone  depasse  largement  le 
stage  des  voeux  pieux  et  qu'il  se  traduit  dans 
des  gestes  concrets.  La  francophonie  onta- 
rienne s'int^resse  de  plus  en  plus  k  I'adminis- 
tration publique  et  les  minist^res  comptent 
de  nombreux  cadres  francophones  jusqu'aux 
rangs  meme  de  sous-ministre  adjoint  et  de 
sous-ministre  en  plus  de  quelque  coordonna- 
teurs  a  plein  temps  de  service  en  langue 
frangaise. 

Dans  le  domaine  de  la  justice,  mon  college 
le  Procureur  general  a  mentionn^  il  y  a  quel- 
ques minutes  que  la  loi  permet  d'offrir  des 
services  bilingues  dans  les  cours  provinciales 
situees  dans  les  regions  ou  il  y  a  des  con- 
centrations de  francophones.  Tout  franco- 
phone accuse  d'un  acte  criminel  pent  ob- 
tenir  un  proces  dans  sa  langue  partout  en 
Ontario.  II  en  est  de  m^e  dans  de  nom- 
breuses  cours  provinciales. 

Le  discours  du  trone  recemment  annongait 
que   le   ministere   du   Procureur   general   de- 
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signera  certains  tribimaux  des  petites  crean- 
ces  ou  les  proces  se  derouleront  dans  les 
deux  langues  et  il  continuera  k  developper 
des  services  en  frangais  dans  les  tribunaux 
pour  les  causes  criminelles,  les  questions  fa- 
miliales  et  les  francophones. 

Le  minist^re  de  la  Sante  s'est  engage  h 
instituer  un  ensemble  complet  de  services  en 
langue  frangaise  k  commencer  i)ar  les  regions 
de  rOntario  qui  comptent  d'importantes  con- 
centrations de  francophones. 

Le  minist^re  des  AflFaires  intergouveme- 
mentales  administre  im  programme  d'aide 
financi^re  aux  municipalites  dans  le  but  d'en- 
courager  celles-ci  k  offrir  leurs  services  dans 
les  deux  langues. 

Monsieur  le  President,  je  mentionne  ces 
quelques  initiatives  r^centes  au  gouveme- 
ment  k  titre  d'exemple  seulement.  Les  mi- 
nist^res  et  les  agences  gouvemementales  font 
des  efforts  louables  pyour  mieux  r^ondre  aux 
besoins  des  francophones  et  ik  y  r^ussissent 
de  plus  en  plus. 

Sans  vouloir  diminuer  I'importance  de 
I'intention  du  gouvemement  dans  la  protec- 
tion des  droit  des  minorites  et  dans  la  mise 
sur  pied  des  services  essentiels,  je  crols  qu'on 
ne  peut  pas  parler  d'une  collectivity  dans  le 
seul  contexte  des  services  gouvemementaux. 
Monsieur  le  President,  cette  francophonie 
ontarienne  k  laquelle  j'appartiens  n'est  pas 
un  simple  pourcentage  de  la  population  de 
cette  province;  les  francophones  constituent 
une  communaute  bien  active  et  bien  decidee 
de  se  doter  des  instruments  necessaires  k 
son  epanouissement. 

Je  pourrais  citer  des  centaines  d'examples 
a  I'emploi  de  cet  econce.  Permettez-moi  de 
mentionner  le  magnifique  centre  regional  de 
loisirs  sociaux-culturels  qui  vient  d'ouvrir 
recemment  a  Kapuskasing,  un  endroit  que 
vous  connaissez  bien,  Monsieur  TOrateiu-, 
que  mes  concitoyens  francophones  ont  etabli 
avec  grande  fierte.  Les  activites  de  ce  centre 
enrichissent  considerablement  la  vie  frangaise 
en  leur  ofiFrant  musique,  clubs  de  jeunes, 
ateliers,  soirees  sociales,  et  j'en  passe. 

Les  francophones  de  chaque  region  de 
notre  grande  province  proclament  leur  ai>- 
partenance  au  Canada  frangais  qu'il  s'agisse 
des  quelque  40  clubs  sociaux  culturels 
franco-ontariens  et  des  nombreux  centres  cul- 
turels, troupes  de  theatre,  boites  a  chanson 
parsemes  par  toute  la  province,  ou  encore 
qu'il  s'agisse  des  nombreuses  et  dynamiques 
associations  d'educateurs,  de  parents,  de 
jeunes,  clubs  d'age  dor  et  autres.  On  re- 
trouve  une  communaute  francophone  active 
dans  environs  deux  cent  villages  et  villes 
ontariennes. 


Ontario  is  the  home  of  many  French- 
speaking  Canadians.  We  have  witnessed  in 
our  province  an  increasingly  positive  attitude 
of  English  Canada  towards  French  Canada. 
The  forces  of  separation  are  actions  in 
response  to  an  image  of  Canada  that  is  no 
longer  accurate.  There  are  millions  of  Cana- 
dians who  have  a  much  better  appreciation 
of  the  invaluable  contribution  of  French 
Canada  today  to  our  national  identity  and 
character. 

As  a  Canadian  of  French  origin,  of  which 
I  am  very  proud,  I  am  grieved  by  those  who 
would  split  Canada  asunder,  who  would 
isolate  themselves  from  the  most  beautiful 
country  in  the  world,  rich  in  human  and  na- 
tural resources.  This  is  not  the  time  to  leave. 
This  is  the  time  to  reap,  along  with  other 
Canadians,  the  fruits  of  our  labour  in  a  spirit 
of  co-operation,  understanding  and  mutual 
respect. 

I  have  concerns  for  French-sx>eaking  com- 
munities living  outside  of  this  province. 
Should  Quebec  separate,  they  would  lose 
the  cultural  and  linguistic  nourishment  that 
comes  from  Que^bec.  They  will  have  great 
diflBculty  resisting  the  forces  of  assimilation, 
as  has  been  mentioned  by  other  members. 

Canada  is  my  country.  It  is  the  country  of 
my  compatriots  from  Que'bec.  Let  us  pre^ 
serve  the  union  and,  with  it,  create  together 
a  greater,  renewed  and  more  unified  society. 
I  know  that  I  have  the  support  of  all  the 
members  in  this  Legislature  when  I  say  we 
are  unanimous  in  our  expression  of  hope  that 
oiu"  Quebec  compatriots  will  decide  to  con- 
tinue building  Canada  along  with  us. 

Et  en  terminant  Monsieur  le  President, 
j'invite  par  la  voix  de  cette  assemblee  mes 
freres  et  mes  soeurs  de  la  belle  province  k 
decider  du  sort  de  la  francophonie  cana- 
dienne  dans  un  esprit  de  generosite  k 
regard  de  leurs  concitoyens  francophones 
hors  Quebec  dans  un  esprit  de  solidarite  avec 
leurs  compatriotes  canadiens  qui  eux  aussi 
reclament  une  federation  nouvelle.  Nous  vou- 
lons  tous  une  federation  nouvelle. 

J'ai  la  ferme  conviction  que  nos  com- 
patriotes du  Quebec  sauront  reconnaitre  que 
c'est  dans  I'unite,  et  non  dans  I'isolement  que 
les  changements  s'imposent  et  qu'ils  sauront 
repondre  a  leurs  aspirations  legitimes  et  aux 
notres. 

Merci,  Monsieur  le  President. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  farmer 
from  Cedar  Springs,  I  deem  it  a  great 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  speak  in  this 
historic  debate.  It  is  no  doubt  the  most  im- 
portant issue  we  will  ever  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  upon.  I  do  so  with  a  heavy 
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heart  because,  like  most  Canadians,  I  grew 
up  believing  that  this  country  was  a  dominion 
from  sea  to  sea  and  that  the  possibility  of 
Canada  being  divisible  was  beyond  compre- 
hension. 

4  p.m. 

I  wonder  what  a  farmer  from  Cedar  Springs 
can  add— perhaps  my  own  understanding  of 
the  land.  The  difficult  climate  and  the  hard 
times  farmers  have  shared  in  its  history 
developed  within  me  a  respect  for  this  coun- 
try that  defies  a  completely  rational  analysis. 
This  respect  is  rooted  in  an  appreciation  of 
Canada  that  is  a  belief  that  all  is  possible  if 
we  have  optimism  and  hope  in  our  future. 

If  a  stransjer  stopped  me  on  the  street  and 
asked  me,  "What  are  you?"  I  would  probably 
give  a  snap  answer  and  say,  "I  am  a  farmer." 
If  questioned  further,  I  might  say,  "I  am  a 
farmer  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
Ontario."  But  if  I  really  reflected  upon  the 
answer,  I  would  say,  "I  am  a  child  of  God 
and  I  am  a  Canadian." 

That  is  not  being  pious  about  it  or  being  a 
superpatriot,  but  is  being  honest.  My  brother, 
who  farms  in  Quebec,  might  give  the  same 
answer.  Such  an  answer,  if  given  by  millions 
of  Canadians  in  Ontario  and  in  the  other 
provinces  and  in  Quebec,  would  lay  the  basis 
for  setting  aside  all  past  injustices,  all  past 
acts  of  thoughtlessness,  all  acts  of  omission 
on  all  sides  and  the  little  annoyances  that  are 
inherent  in  a  two-culture,  two-language 
nation  such  as  Canada. 

Ontario  and  Quebec  citizens  share  the 
same  base  for  their  religion,  their  Judaeo- 
Christi^n  culture,  and  both  provinces  have 
a  small  but  important  number  of  religions 
other  than  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions. 
These  religions  share  a  common  belief  in  a 
single  deity;  so  the  left  hand  knows  what  the 
right  hand  is  doing.  We  share  a  belief  in  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  in  striving  for  a  more 
perfect,  more  moral  existence  for  man. 

If  one  were  to  have  the  option  of  dividing 
this  country,  no  doubt  today  we  would  divide 
it  the  other  way.  Since  we  have  never  had 
that  option,  we  must  look  at  what  we  have 
and  count  our  blessings.  The  east-west  bound- 
ary line  gave  us  the  bounties  of  the  seas  on 
both  coasts,  bounties  that  Cartier  described 
in  his  journal  to  the  eflFect  that  his  men  had 
only  to  lower  a  pail  over  the  side  of  his  ship 
to  bring  in  a  bucket  of  fish.  These  are 
bounties  we  are  now  only  learning  to  husband 
and  to  appreciate  their  value. 

The  split  has  given  us  the  greatest  area  of 
arable  land  per  person  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  There  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  farmer. 


no  more  valuable,  no  more  blessed  commodity 
that  God  or  man  could  have  bestowed  on  any 
community  of  man.  It  is  more  precious  than 
gold,  diamonds  or  uranium,  and  even  more 
precious  than  oil,  the  most  sought-after  com- 
modity in  the  world  today.  Second  only  to 
the  Middle  Eastern  countries,  we  have  more 
reserves  of  oil  per  person  than  any  other 
people  on  earth. 

The  great  Canadian  Shield,  even  after  100 
years  of  mining,  is  a  vast  and  relatively  un- 
tapped source  of  precious  metals,  base  metals 
and  uranium.  Our  forests,  in  spite  of  in- 
different management  at  times,  are  among  the 
richest  resources  in  the  world.  Our  hydro- 
electric capacity,  particularly  in  Ontario  and 
Ouebec,  is  a  renewable  resource  as  long  as 
the  sun  shines  and  the  rivers  run.  In  this 
respect  we  are  the  most  favoured  nation  in 
the  world. 

I  believe  every  inch  of  Canada  belongs  to 
the  people  of  Quebec  and  that  thev  should 
be  made  to  feel  comfortable  and  welcome  in 
every  corner  of  this  land.  I  believe  the  re- 
verse is  true  also,  that  every  inch  of  Ouebec 
is  a  part  of  Canada  and  that  we  should  feel 
comfortable  there.  I  believe  there  is  more 
commonality  than  one  suspects. 

Mv  brother  moved  to  Quebec  and  bought 
a  tract  of  land  in  the  Eastern  Townships 
about  25  years  ago.  His  family  of  two  boys 
and  girls  grew  up  bilingual.  He  built  a  large 
barn  about  20  years  ago,  one  that  houses 
machinery  and  stores  his  veeetable  crops  from 
300  acres.  It  burned  to  the  crround  a  few 
vears  after  its  completion,  and  the  next  mom- 
inf?  his  francophone  neighbours  and  the  town- 
ship council  visited  him  and  offered,  him  a 
tax  moratorium  if  he  would  rebuild. 

lia'Jt  fall  his  eldest  son  was  killed  in  a  tragic 
accident,  leaving  his  French-Canadian  wn^e 
and  three  children.  My  brothers  and  sisters 
and  our  families  attended  the  funeral.  There 
was  a  genuine  outpouring  of  symt>athy  and 
support  from  one  group  of  French  Canadians 
to  a  saddened  group  of  English  Canadians 
that  leads  us  to  believe  that  in  a  crunch  our 
two  peoples  have  much  in  common. 

We  share  the  same  values,  grief  touches 
our  hearts,  joyous  moments  elevate  us.  I  ask 
the  x>€Ople  of  Quebec  to  remain  a  vital  part 
of  Canada  and  to  share  this  land  and  their 
experiences  with  it.  The  decision  is  theirs,  but 
as  a  legislator,  as  a  farmer  from  Cedar 
Springs  and  as  a  human  being,  I  pledge  that 
I  wall  do  my  best  to  work  towards  the  con- 
stitutional changes  that  will  allow  us  to  keep 
this  country  from  fracturing.  It  must  not  frac- 
ture. If  it  does,  we  will  have  failed  in  this 
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noble  human  and  political  experience  and  we 
will  all  be  the  smaller  for  it. 

As  a  farmer,  it  has  been  my  privilege  for 
many  years  to  represent,  along  with  others, 
the  farmers  of  Ontario  at  national  conventions 
of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Agricultm-e 
and  the  Canadian  Horticultural  Council  and 
to  attend  other  national  agricultural  seminars 
and  conferences.  In  the  early  days  language 
separated  some  of  the  Quebec  and  Ontario 
delegates.  In  recent  years  the  use  of  simul- 
taneous translation,  such  as  we  have  operat- 
ing in  this  Legislature  this  week,  have  largely 
bridged  this  gulf. 

But  at  those  conferences,  even  though  the 
farmers  from  all  provinces  had  interests  in 
different  commodities,  I  found  they  shared  a 
common  interest.  They  shared  an  interest  in 
the  economic  support  of  the  Canadian  agri- 
cultural stabilization  program  and  in  the 
federal-provincial  support  of  the  crop  in- 
surance programs.  They  shared  an  interest  in 
the  various  health  of  animals  support  pro- 
grams that  compensate  farmers  where  their 
livestock  is  threatened  or  killed  by  con- 
tagious diseases.  They  shared  a  love  of  the 
land;  the  desire  to  protect  it.  They  shared  a 
common  interest  in  tax  policies;  the  ability  to 
pass  th<»  land  from  generation  to  generation 
in  an  orderly  fashion.  Above  all,  they  shared 
the  common  experience  of  farming  in  a  rather 
harsh  climate. 

The  east-west  geography  has  had  the  effect 
of  making  us  a  tough  people,  and  that  tough- 
ness shows  in  the  farm  people  in  their  ability 
to  touorh  ft  out  in  hard  economic  times.  I  find 
that  the  farmers  of  Quebec  and  of  the  other 
T)rovinces  acrree  to  the  terms  of  our  national 
marketing  olan.  The  divisions  about  sharing 
of  national  quotas  are  not  divisions  among 
our  farm  peoole.  The  divisions  are  among 
politicians  and  business  people  who  try  to 
exploit  the  tug  and  pull  of  competing  regions 
of  Canada  with  this  constantly  shifting  pat- 
tern of  consumption,  production  and  market- 
ing. The  problem  is  not  between  farmers. 

Mv  message  to  the  Quebec  farmer  is  to  re- 
member the  advantages  of  our  integrated  pro- 
duction svstem,  our  orderly  sharing  of  mar- 
kets and  our  hard-won  concessions  from 
federal  income  tax  law.  Surelv  a  Quebec 
farmer  would  have  to  ask  himself  whether  an 
independent  country  of  Quebec,  dependent 
on  the  earnings  of  its  manufacturing  sector 
and  on  the  export  of  national  resources, 
would  have  the  money  or  the  muscle  to 
stabilize  its  agriculture,  especially  its  dairy 
producers.  Would  it  be  able  to  protect  its 
producers  against  cheap  imports  to  the  extent 
that  Canada,  with  its  diversity  of  production. 


has  been  able  to  do?  I  do  not  think  Ontario 
as  a  sovereign  country  could  do  so,  and  I 
doubt  that  Quebec  could  do  so. 

If  we  could  look  to  the  larger  problem  in 
agriculture,  we  might  reflect  that  the  1970s 
brought  us  the  energy  crisis;  the  1980s  might 
well  bring  us  the  food  crisis.  Population 
pressures  are  building  throughout  the  world. 
The  world  population  is  growing  at  2.5  per 
cent  a  year,  and  production  is  growing  at  2.4 
per  cent.  In  1979,  more  food  was  consumed 
in  the  world  than  was  produced,  and  millions 
of  people  have  inadequate  diets. 

4:10  p.m. 

Canada  faces  a  great  challenge  and  a  great 
opportunity  to  meet  some  of  those  needs,  and 
Canada  can  do  a  better  job  as  a  united 
country  than  it  can  as  a  quarrelling  group  of 
unco-operative  provinces. 

My  last  point  brings  me  to  another  area  of 
criticism,  that  of  human  rights,  an  area  deal- 
ing with  the  protection  of  persons  against  dis- 
crimination. Every  person  has  the  desire  to 
belong  to  the  mainstream  of  society,  the  de- 
sire not  to  be  set  apart.  It  is  possible  that  is 
the  motive  power  behind  the  separatist  move- 
ment: the  desire  to  form  their  own  linguistic 
and  cultural  group.  But  I  submit  that  belong- 
ing to  a  larger  family,  first,  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  family  and  secondly,  the  Canadian 
family,  offers  greater  security  than  belonging 
to  a  Quebec  family  or  an  Ontario  family. 

Canada's  native  people  have  sensed  this 
reality.  It  is  notable  that  all  the  native  groups 
appearing  before  the  Pepin-Robarts  Task 
Force  on  Canadian  Unity  stated  they  would 
rather  live  in  a  united  Canada. 

It  is  important  to  realize  as  well  that 
women  in  Quebec,  as  in  most  other  com- 
munities in  the  world,  suffer  many  forms  of 
economic  oppression  and,  as  a  group  seeking 
the  redress  of  past  and  present  injustices,  they 
have  more  hope  of  achieving  this  by  allying 
with  the  greater  collectivity  of  Canadian 
women  than  by  trying  to  compete  within  the 
more  limited  entity  of  a  separate  Quebec. 

I  have  cited  just  two  examples  of  groups 
which  obviously  need  a  brand  of  self-deter- 
mination of  their  own  rights.  It  has  always 
been  my  experience  that  there  is  a  much 
greater  opportunity  for  diversity  of  interest, 
cultures  and  goals  when  that  unit  is  defined 
as  being  larger  rather  than  smaller.  In  terms 
of  minority  interests  within  Quebec,  I  think 
this  axiom  could  be  no  different.  For  the  sake 
of  all  people  in  Quebec,  I  truly  believe  it  is 
in  their  best  interests  to  identify  with  and  be 
counted  among  all  the  people  of  oiu:  nation, 
Canada. 
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In  1978,  at  the  first  ministers'  conference,  a 
charter  of  rights  and  freedoms  was  presented 
as  part  of  the  constitutional  amendment  bill. 
This  charter,  however  that  might  be  eventu- 
ally formulated,  will  have  the  first  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  provision  in  Canada  for 
individuals'  rights. 

In  my  experience  in  the  labour-intensive 
croplands  of  southwestern  Ontario,  I  have 
seen  the  migration  of  defeated— that  is,  de- 
feated by  the  droughts  of  the  1930s— mostly 
European  immigrants,  who  retreated  from  the 
dust  bowls  of  the  1930s  in  western  Canada  to 
the  sugar  beet  and  other  labour-intensive 
croplands  of  southwestern  Ontario.  Those 
people  were  better  oflF  being  able  to  move 
freely  from  province  to  province  in  a.  united 
Canada. 

Many  of  their  sons  and  daughters  moved 
back  to  the  west  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  when 
they  had  learned  how  to  manage  the  prairie 
soils,  and  some  of  the  children  of  those  who 
stayed  are  moving  west  today.  That  flexibility, 
that  opportunity  to  adapt  to  changing  condi- 
tions would  no  longer  exist  in  a  divided 
Canada. 

One  final  overview:  Civilizations  do  not 
survive  because  of  military  might  or  because 
of  their  insulation.  They  survive  because  of 
the  will  of  the  people  to  work  and  because  of 
their  vigour,  and  I  think  we  could  say  that 
an  insular  Quebec  would  have  less  chance  of 
competing  in  the  world  as  a  separate  country 
than  it  would  within  Canada. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  constitutional  re- 
form. I  know  that  our  system  is  not  perfect. 
I  know  that  a  system  enacted  113  years  ago 
most  certainly  needs  revision,  but  surely  its 
relative  youth  is  in  its  favour;  surely  it  is  not 
too  mature  and  facing  decline.  I  have  been 
heartened  to  take  part  in  and  listen  to  this 
outpouring  of  goodwill,  this  willingness  to 
admit  mistakes,  this  commitment  to  future 
change,  and  I  am  certain  that  no  Canadian, 
whether  in  Ontario,  Quebec  or  in  the  other 
provinces,  could  question  the  sincerity. 

Mr.  Samis:  Monsieur  le  President,  c'est  un 
grand  honneur  pour  moi  de  participer  k  ce 
debat  historique. 

Pour  les  gens  de  Cornwall  le  debat  sur  le 
referendum  et  I'unite  nationale  n'est  pas  un 
d^bat  academique  ou  quelconque  jeu  intellec- 
tuel. 

Pour  nous,  c'est  la  realite  et  c'est  une  realite 
tres  significative  k  cause  de  notre  situation 
g^ographique  et  des  origines  des  gens  qui 
demeurent  dans  notre  region.  Situes  pres  de 
la  frontiere  du  Quebec,  les  gens  de  Cornwall 
ont  d'evelopp6  des  liens  sp^ciaux  avec  les  gens 
du  Quebec. 


S'il  est  vrai  que  I'Ontario  a  un  lien  special 
avec  le  Quebec,  c'est  encore  plus  vrai  pour 
les  habitants  de  notre  region.  Par  exemple, 
plusiers  milliers  de  gens  dans  notre  region 
vont  a  Montreal  poiu:  magasiner,  s'amuser, 
visiter  ou  voir  un  spectacle  parce  que  c'est 
tout  pres. 

Pour  nous,  Montreal  est  seulement  une 
heure  de  voiture,  et  j'aimerais  souligner  que 
la  capitale  de  la  province  du  Quebec,  la  ville 
de  Quebec,  est  plus  proche  que  Queen  s  Park 
par  quelques  75  milles. 

Dans  le  domaine  culturel,  les  relations  sont 
autres  que  fortuites  parce  que  beacoup  de 
personnes  dans  notre  region  lisent  les  journaux 
de  Montreal,  ^content  les  programmes  de 
radio  de  Montreal  et  regardent  les  postes  de 
television  de  Montreal  S!ai\s  les  deux  langues. 
C'est  k  cause  de  tout  5a  que  nous  suivons  les 
developpements  politiques  dans  la  province 
du  Quebec  avec  un  interet  et  un  esprit  tres 
special. 

Un  lien  special  n'est  pas  restreint  aux 
matieres  culturelles.  Dans  le  domaine  des 
sports,  par  exemple,  notre  equipe  de  hockey 
junior,  les  Royals  de  Cornwall,  joue  dans  la 
hgue  Majeure  du  Quebec,  non  celle  de  I'On- 
tario. 

Chaque  ^6,  des  centaines  de  milliers  de 
Quebecois  visitent  notre  region  pour  s'amuser 
sur  nos  plages  et  dans  nos  pares  provinciaux. 
Le  fait  que  presque  50  pour  cent  des  gens  de 
Cornwall  sont  d'origine  canadienne-frangaise 
donne  un  autre  caract^re  special  k  ce  lien. 

Monsieur  le  President,  le  20  mai  sera  une 
date  historique  pour  notre  pays  et  notre 
province,  que  ce  soit  une  victoire  du  "Non" 
ou  du  "Oui." 

J'imagine  que  notre  pays  ne  sera  pas  le 
meme  apr^s  ce  r^f^rendum  historique. 

Je  sais  que  les  gens  de  ma  circonscription, 
qu'ils  soient  d'origine  anglaise,  frangaise  ou 
6cossaise  sont  fortement  opposes  k  I'idee  d'un 
Quebec  independant,  s6pare  ou  souverain.  Et 
ils  pr^ferent  maintenir  le  syst^me  federal  avec 
le  Quebec  comme  un  partenaire  d'une  nou- 
velle  federation.  Nous  sommes  Canadiens, 
nous  sommes  fiers  d'etre  Canadiens.  Nous 
voulons  continuer  en  tant  que  Canadiens  dans 
I'esprit  qu'Henri  Bourassa  a  lutt6  pour  etablir 
il  y  a  80  ans  dans  notre  pays. 

Pour  nous,  le  Canada  est  une  dualite  basee 
sur  les  deux  langues,  les  deux  peuples  fonda- 
teurs  et  les  cultures. 

Mais  le  probleme  dans  I'Ontario  en  ce 
moment  historique  et  dans  le  debat  constitu- 
tionnel  est  qu'il  existe  une  vaste  difference 
entre  les  reussites  des  demieres  113  annees 
en  ce  qui  conceme  la  maniere  dont  sont 
traites  la  minorite  francophone  en  Ontario  et 
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la  minorite  anglophone  au  Quebec,  et  elles 
continuent  de  saper  nos  relations  avec  la 
province  du  Quebec. 

Nous,  surtout  nous  les  deputes  k  Queen's 
Park,  nous  dtevons  realiser  que  notre  province 
est  surveill^e  avec  mefiance  et  scepticisme  par 
les  Qu6b6cois,  k  cause  de  notre  record  dans 
la  maniere  dont  nous  avons  traite  la  minority 
francophone  depuis  la  Confederation. 

C'est  assez  d'etre  reconnu  comme  la  pro- 
vince la  plus  riche  ou  la  province  qui  protege 
le  statu  quo  constitutionnel  ou  economique 
plus  que  n'importe  quelle  autre  province,  mais 
nous  sommes  consider^s,  apr^s  le  Manitoba, 
comme  la  province  qui  n'a  pas  rendu  effectif 
I'esprit  de  la  Confederation  dans  notre  propre 
province  en  ce  qui  conceme  les  droits  des 
minorit^s. 

Je  suis  n6  au  Quebec,  et  j'ai  v6cu  dans  un 
milieu  presque  compl^tement  anglais,  et  si 
vous  comparez  mes  droits  en  tant  qu'anglo- 
phone  au  Quebec  depuis  la  Confederation 
jusqu'd  aujourdTiui  avec  ceux  d'un  Franco- 
Ontarien,  voici  le  bilan  qui  se  d^coulerait: 

Au  Quebec:  —la  langue  anglaise  ^tait  recon- 
nue  oflBciellement  et  garantie  par  I'acte  BNA 
depuis  1867  par  le  gouvemement  federal. 

— un  anglophone  a  le  droit  de  recevoir 
une  education  dans  la  langue  de  son  choix 
depuis  1867— et  meme  aujourd'hui,  avec  un 
gouvemement  s^paratiste,  il  y  a  trois  univer- 
sit^s  anglaises  maintenant,  dont  deux  existent 
depuis  presque  100  ans. 

— un  anglophone  a  le  droit  d'utiliser  la 
langue  de  son  choix  devant  les  tribunaux 
depuis  la  Confederation. 

— un  anglophone  a  le  droit  de  parler  dans 
I'Assembiee  du  Quebec  dans  la  langue  de  son 
choix  depuis  la  Confederation,  et  de  recevoir 
des  services  gouvernementaux  dans  la  langue 
de  son  choix  depuis  la  Confederation. 
4:20  p.m. 

Tout  qa.  etait,  et  est  garanti  par  la  section 
133  de  I'Acte  Britannique  de  I'Amerique  du 
Nbrd,  et  que  ce  soit  un  gouvemement  liberal, 
conservateur,  le  Parti  National  d'Honore 
Mercier,  I'Union  nationale  de  Maurice  Du- 
plessis,  ou  le  Parti  Quebecois  de  Rene 
Levesque,  ces  droits  restent  garantis  par  les 
lois— meme  si  le  Parti  Quebecois  veut  les 
diminuer. 

Comparez  cela  avec  le  record  de  notre 
province  depuis  la  Confederation: 

— aucune  universite  frangaise,  maintenant 
ou  dans  le  passe. 

—aucune  reconnaissance  oflBcielle  ou  legale 
pour  la  langue  frangaise,  en  tant  que  langue 
officielle. 

—aucune  ecole  secondaire  publique  fran- 
gaise  pendant  101  ans  apr^s  la  Confederation. 


— aucun  Conseil  Scolaire  frangais  et  ho- 
mogene,  aujourd'hui  ou  dans  le  passe. 

—aucun  droit  garanti  devant  les  tribunaux 
pour  presque  110  ans  apr^s  la  Confederation. 

—aucun  droit  garanti  aux  services  gouverne- 
mentaux pour  le  premier  siecle  depuis  la 
Confederation. 

— et  la  fameuse  Regulation  17,  adoptee  par 
le  gouvemement  de  I'Ontario 

— et  un  taux  d'assimilation  effrayant  et 
devastant. 

Oui,  c'est  vrai,  il  y  a  eu  des  ameliorations 
et  des  changements  favorables  aux  franco- 
phones dans  cette  province  dans  les  demieres 
dix  ou  quinze  annees— surtout  dans  les  tri- 
bunaux et  k  certains  niveaux  d'education. 

Mais,  pourquoi  le  gouvemement  est-il  telle- 
ment  faible,  tellement  lent  k  introduire  ces 
changements?  Pourquoi  la  minorite  franco- 
phone doit-elle  se  contenter  des  petits  change- 
ments ici  et  \k?  Pourquoi  doivent-ils  toujours 
lutter  et  se  battre  pour  gagner  leurs  chroits 
dans  cette  province,  alors  que  les  anglophones 
du  Quebec  ont  leurs  droits  garantis  et  proteges 
depuis  la  Confederation? 

Je  suis  assez  realiste  pour  comprendre  que 
la  politique  de  ce  gouvemement  dans  des 
situations  comme  Penetang  est  populaire,  mais 
comment  expliquez-vous  im  Penetang  k  un 
Quebecois  aujourd'hui? 

Le  Premier  Ministre  du  Canada,  M.  Tru- 
deau,  et  le  Commissaire  des  deux  langues 
oflBcielles,  M.  Max  Yalden,  ont  tous  dteux 
denonce  la  politique  du  gouvemement  a 
Penetang  et,  par  consequent,  le  mot  "Pene- 
tang" est  devenu  un  symbole  de  notre  manque 
de  tolerance,  de  generosite  et  de  reconnais- 
sance des  droits  minoritaires. 

Comment  expliquez-vous  que  le  gouveme- 
ment ait  annonce  un  compromis  six  jours 
avant  le  voyage  de  M.  Davis  au  Quebec,  mais 
apr^s  deux  ans  de  pressions,  de  i>etitions,  de 
manifestations,  de  lettres  et  d'efForts  hercu- 
leens  de  la  part  des  francophones  de  Pene- 
tang? 

Le  gouvemement  pent  gagner  des  votes 
par  sa  politique  mais  il  fait  des  degats  iire- 
mediables  a  I'esprit  de  la  Confederation  et  k 
I'unite  nationale.  Nous  devons  accepter  la 
realite  que  toutes  ces  decisions  ont  peu  k  peu 
forme  une  image  tr^s  negative  pour  notre 
province  et  qu'elles  ont  sape  n'importe  quel 
role  que  nous  voulions  jouer  sur  la  scene 
nationale. 

Les  gens  de  I'Ouest  ont  leurs  propres 
raisons  pour  se  meSer  de  I'Ontario,  mais  les 
gens  du  Quebec  ont  aussi  leurs  raisons  per- 
sonnelles  et  profondes  pour  avoir  la  meme 
attitude. 
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Mais,  nous  sommes  en  1980  et  nous  avons 
la  grande  opportunite  de  prouver  que  nous 
sommes  sinceres  lorsque  nous  disons  que 
cette  resolution  que  le  statu  quo  est  inac- 
ceptable  et  que  nous  sommes  prets  a  de- 
montrer  aux  gens  dti  Quebec  notre  bonne  foi. 

Comment?  En  presentant  des  propositions 
concretes  et  positives  pour  renouveler  le 
systeme  federal  en  general  et  en  donnant  les 
memes  droits  et  les  memes  opportunites  a  la 
minorite  francophone  de  i'Ontario  que  celles 
que  la  minorite  anglophone  au  Quebec  a  re^u 
depuis  la  Confederation, 

Les  113  dernieres  annees  ont  prouve  que 
la  minorite  francophone  a  besoin  de  protec- 
tion legale  pour  garantir  leurs  droits  et  leur 
survivance  meme  en  Ontario.  Et  c'est  une 
question  tres,  tres  s6rieuse  pour  eux. 

Ici,  en  Ontario,  on  ne  veut  pas  forcer  tout 
le  monde  a  etre  bilingue,  parce  qu'une  telle 
politique  serait  stupide  et  ferait  plus  de  mal 
que  de  bien.  Mais  nous  devons  garantir  quel- 
ques  droits  fondamentaux  pour  nos  deux 
groupes  linguistiques  dans  la  province,  notam- 
ment  d'abord: 

(1)  II  existe  deux  langues  officielles  dans  la 
province  et  qu'on  peut  utiliser  ces  deux 
langues  indilFeremment  dans  TAssemblee,  dans 
les  tribunaux  et  dans  les  services  gouverne- 
mentaux. 

(2)  N'importe  quelle  personne  peut  etre 
servie  par  le  gouvernement  provincial  dans 
la  langue  de  son  propre  choix,  dans  les  regions 
ou  les  nombres  sont  suffisants. 

(3)  Tout  citoyen,  soit-il  anglophone,  franco- 
phone ou  indien,  a  le  droit  d'avoir  I'education 
primaire  et  secondaire  dans  la  langue  de  son 
choix  ou  il  demeure. 

(4)  Chaque  groupe  principal,  soit-il  anglo- 
phone, francophone  ou  indien,  doit  avoir  le 
droit  d'administrer  leurs  propres  institutions, 
sous  I'autorite  generale  du  Minist^re  de  TEdu- 
cation. 

(5)  Chaque  personne  doit  avoir  acces  aux 
services  sociaux  et  aux  services  de  sante  dans 
la  langue  de  son  choix,  dans  les  regions  ou 
les  nombres  sont  suffisants. 

(6)  Chaque  personne  doit  avoir  le  droit  h 
un  proces  judiciaire  dans  la  langue  de  son 
choix,  surtout  lorsqu'il  y  a  possibilite  d'nn 
dossier  criminel  avec  condamnation. 

(7)  Chaque  personne  doit  avoir  le  droit  des 
services  de  radio,  television  et  cablevision 
dans  la  langue  de  son  choix,  dans  les  regions 
ou  les  nombres  sont  suffisants. 

Monsieur  I'Orateur,  j'aimerais  souligner  que 
rOntario  est  la  seule  province  qui  manque  des 
garanties  concretes  et  legales  pour  leurs 
minorites.  Le  Quebec  les  a  depuis  la  Confe- 
deration. Le  Manitoba  depuis  plus  de  110  ans 


maintenant,  et  le  Nouveau-Brunswick  depuis 
10  ans. 

Comme  je  I'ai  deja  enonce,  notre  province 
est  surveillee  par  les  autres  provinces  avec 
beaucoup  de  mefiance  en  ce  moment  et  pour 
plusieurs  raisons.  Mais  maintenant,  on  peut 
changer  ga  avec  une  demonstration  de  fiducie, 
bonne  foi  et  generosite  envers  notre  minority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  township  and  city  of  Cornwall  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  favour  of  this  resolution 
before  us  today.  I  speak  as  a  Canadian  who 
was  bom  in  Quebec  and  spent  22  years  in 
that  province.  I  speak  as  a  Canadian  who  is 
part  French  Canadian  and  part  English 
Canadian.  I  si)eak  as  a  representative  of  a 
community  that  was  founded  in  1783  by  the 
United  Emipire  Loyalists,  who  were  joined 
later  by  the  descendants  of  the  Glengarry 
Highlanders  and  still  later  by  French  Cana- 
dians who  emigrated  seeking  work  in  our 
part  of  this  province. 

Naturally,  because  of  our  geographic 
proximity  and  our  socio-cultural  ties  with 
Quebec,  the  people  of  m.y  area  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  referendum  debate  and  the 
future  of  both  Quebec  and  Canada.  The 
people  of  Cornwall  are  strong  believers  in 
federalism,  and  they  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  an  independent,  sovereign  or 
separate  Quebec  on  their  borders  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  about  the  referen- 
dum question  itself.  Having  lived  in  Quebec, 
I  can  recall  the  rise  of  the  separatist  move- 
ment in  the  early  1960s.  I  remember  vividly 
le  Rassemblement  pour  I'lndependence  Na- 
tionale  of  Pierre  Bourgault  and  Andre 
d'Allemagne.  I  remember  I'Alliance  Lauren- 
tienne  of  Raymond  Barbeau.  They  were 
clear;  they  told  the  people  of  Quebec  what 
they  wanted— an  independent  Quebec,  no 
questions  asked;  no  ifs,  buts  or  ands— inde- 
pendence was  their  goal. 

I  remember  the  founding  of  the  Parti 
Que'bebois  in  1968  and  how  they  campaigned 
in  1970  on  a  platform  of  independence  for 
Quebec.  I  remember  the  1973  election 
campaign  when  they  brought  forth  an  inde- 
pendence budget  for  year  one,  and  that 
became  the  main  election  issue.  There  was 
no  fudging  the  question;  independence  was 
the  issue.  I  respect  people  like  Jacques 
Parizeau,  Louis  O'Neill,  Pierre  Bourgault 
and  Camille  Laurin,  because  they  haven't 
really  changed  their  tune  since  1968.  They 
are  still  saying  they  are  fighting  for  inde- 
pendence, not  some  watered-down  version  or 
sugar-coated  facsimile.  They  stiU  even  dare 
to  use  the  word  "independence." 
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But  look  at  the  referendum  question  fac- 
ing the  people  of  Quebec  today.  Obviously 
it  was  worded  and  drafted  very  carefully 
and  only  after  repeated  consultation  with 
the  pollsters  and  the  PQ  organizers.  The  end 
result  is  that  the  referendum  will  not  be 
making  clear  what  the  people  of  Quebec  do 
want,  which  was  its  original  purpose.  In- 
stead, it  is  designed  to  protect  the  political 
interests  and  power  of  the  Parti  Quebecois 
government. 

If  the  PQ  were  really  honest,  they  would 
have  asked  the  very  simple  question,  "Are 
you  in  favour  of  Quebec  separating  from 
Canada  and  becoming  a  separate  country?" 
But  they  knew  they  would  get  clobbered, 
they  would  be  heavily  defeated,  if  they 
asked  such  a  question.  If  they  were  to  ask 
the  people,  "Do  you  support  sovereignty- 
association?"  they  knew  they  would  get 
clobbered;  so  they  could  not  ask  that  ques- 
tion. If  they  asked  the  question,  "Would 
you  give  us  a  mandate  to  negotiate  sover- 
eignty-association?" they  did  not  even  trust 
themselves  going  to  the  people  on  that  ques- 
tion. They  took  the  easiest,  the  most  facile 
way  out  of  it.  They  said,  "Would  you  give 
us  a  mandate  to  negotiate?*'  and  then  they 
promised,  "We  will  give  you  a  second  re- 
ferendum, a  second  question,  a  second 
chance  to  reassess  the  whole  situation." 

Why  did  they  do  this?  Why  didn't  they 
stick  to  the  original  premise  of  indepen- 
dence? Because  they  are  worried  that  the 
people  of  Quebec  would  not  vote  for 
sovereignty-assdciation,  and  they  know  they 
would  never  vote  for  outright  independence. 
What  they  have  done  is  they  have  watered 
dovm  the  question  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves  what  this  referendum 
really  means. 
4:30  p.m. 

Rene  Levesque  tells  the  people  that  a  yes 
vote  will  somehow  break  the  constitutional 
logjam  and  get  the  process  of  reform  moving. 
But  will  it?  What  will  it  accomplish?  How 
can  it  accomplish  this? 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  has  said  his 
government  wall  not  negotiate  sovereignty- 
association.  Every  single  provincial  Premier 
has  said  he  is  not  interested  in  negotiating 
sovereignty-association. 

One  has  to  ask  whether  a  yes  vote  actually 
would  lead  to  a  breakthrough,  or  would  it 
lead  to  an  even  greater  and  more  difiBcult 
impasse  for  the  people  of  Quebec. 

I  recall  talking  to  a  PQ  member  who  was 
visiting  here  last  year,  and  I  questioned  him 
about   what   would   be   the    actual  status   of 


Quebec  under  sovereignty-association.  I  said: 
"When  you  guys  talked  about  independence, 
we  all  understood  you.  Now  what  are  you? 
Do  you  want  to  be  a  country?  Do  you  want 
to  be  a  state?  Do  you  want  to  be  a  province?" 
He  would  not  give  me  a  direct  answer.  I 
suggest  the  people  of  Quebec  today  are  faced 
with  that  same  fudging  mentality. 

In  this  whole  question,  we  have  to  face 
the  reality  that  English  Canadians  have  a 
vital  role  to  pl'ay.  English  Canadians  must 
understand  that  a  no  vote  is  in  no  way  an 
endorsement  of  the  status  quo,  because  vir- 
tually nobody  in  Quebec  is  defending  the 
status  quo  as  a  viable  option  for  that  province. 

Here  in  Ontario,  we  have  to  face  the  reality 
that  we  are  being  seen  as  the  greatest  bene- 
ficiaries and  defenders  of  the  status  quo,  both 
by  the  people  of  Quebec  and  by  the  people 
of  western  Canada.  We  also  had  better  face 
the  reality  that  a  majority  of  our  own  consti- 
tuents probably  prefer  the  status  quo  and 
probably  want  a  strong  federal  government. 
We,  as  legislators,  have  a  duty  to  convince 
cur  oviTi  people  that  change  is  essential,  that 
change  is  imminent,  and  we  have  a  duty  to 
be  a  part  of  that  vital  process  of  change  in 
Canada. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  change  the  per- 
ception about  Ontario  being  the  great  de- 
fender of  the  status  quo,  we  have  to  do  cer- 
tain thincrs  as  a  province. 

First,  this  government  must  articulate  and 
present  its  alternatives  to  the  status  quo.  It 
is  okay  to  say  the  status  quo  is  unacceptable 
in  this  resolution,  but  the  question  is,  what 
do  we  want  as  a  province?  What  is  our  posi- 
tion as  a  province?  What  does  Ontario  want? 
We  haven't  answered  those  questions. 

Second,  the  Premier  of  this  province  must 
display  far  greater  involvement  and  leader- 
ship in  the  post-referendum  drive  for  consti- 
tutional reforms.  John  Robarts  was  an  active 
participant,  and  even  a  catalyst,  in  the  consti- 
tutional debate  in  the  1960s,  and  developed 
a  close  personal  relationship  with  various 
Quebec  Premiers.  The  present  Premier  of  this 
province  simply  has  to  take  a  more  active  role 
on  the  national  scene  and  make  his  voice 
heard  beyond  mere  platitudes  and  reassur- 
ances. 

Third,  if  we  are  going  to  convince  people 
that  we  are  rejecting  the  status  quo,  now  is 
the  time  to  dramatically  demonstrate  that 
rejection  by  granting  the  Franco-Ontarian 
minority  full  legal  protection  and  guarantees 
for  their  linguistic,  educational  and  cultural 
rights. 

Of  the  four  provinces  with  sizeable 
minorities,  we  are  the  only  province  which 
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does  not  offer  a  legal  guarantee  and  frame- 
work for  our  minority.  Quebec  has  done  so 
since  1867,  Manitoba  since  1870  and  New 
Brunswick  since  the  early  1970s.  What  has 
Ontario  done?  What  are  we  doing  today? 
What  could  better  demonstrate  our  rejection 
of  the  status  quo  than  a  dramatic  charter  of 
rights  for  our  minorities  to  ensure  they  enjoy 
the  same  rights  in  Ontario  as  others  enjoy  in 
Quebec? 

Finally,  we  have  to  convince  the  people  of 
Quebec  that  we  care  about  our  country, 
Canada  and  that  it  is  about  time  we  took 
control  of  our  own  destiny.  How  can  we  tell 
French  Canadians  to  join  with  us  in  building 
this  country  when  most  of  our  manufacturing 
and  most  of  our  resource  industries  are  owned 
by  foreigners  and  by  outsiders?  We  have  to 
display  some  interest  and  some  stake  in  our 
community. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
Pierre  Bourgault,  a  man  whom  I  respect, 
although  I  disagree  with  him  profoundly.  He 
said:  "English  Canada  should  build  a  country 
—and  then  maybe  we  would  want  to  be  part 
of  it.  Be  creative— build  your  own  identity, 
and  then  maybe  we  will  believe  in  you  too.  .  . 
Tlie  day  you  believe  in  Canada  as  much  as 
I  believe  in  Quebec,  90  per  cent  of  your 
problems  will  go  away." 

I  suspect  Pierre  Bourgault  has  a  point.  The 
challenge  to  Canada  is  here  and  now.  English 
Canadians  must  respond  to  that  challenge, 
because  it  is  our  Canada  that  is  at  stake.  We 
do  not  have  to  be  afraid  of  making  constitu- 
tional change,  because  we  have  done  it  be- 
fore-in  1774,  1791,  1841  and  1867.  English- 
speaking  Canadians  must  realize  that  the  time 
has  come  to  make  major  changes  for  the  first 
time  in  113  years.  We  are  all  Canadians.  It 
should  represent  a  positive  challenge  to  make 
this  country  more  meaningful  and  more 
relevant  to  its  citizens  and  the  future  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  for 
a  riding  in  eastern  Ontario,  as  is  the  last 
speaker,  I  understand  many  of  the  things  he 
hqs  said.  He  has  indicated  to  this  Legislature 
the  strong  support  in  our  area  for  our  country. 
As  a  direct  descendant  of  the  United  Empire 
Lovalists,  I  understand  the  feelings  my  fore- 
fathers had  for  their  country. 

I  make  my  contribution  to  this  debate  with 
some  apprehension,  however.  That  apprehen- 
sion is  based  almost  wholly  on  my  sense  that 
a  growing  chorus  of  opinion  in  the  country 
would  have  the  idea  of  Canada  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  regional  and  sectional  opportun- 
ism, what  we  may  speak  of  in  more  basic 
terms  as  provincialism  and  parochialism. 


I  was  most  forcibly  reminded  of  this  point 
only  this  morning  when  I  read  a  press  account 
of  Mr.  Brian  Peckford's  remarks  to  the  Con- 
ference Board  in  Canada,  which  met  in 
Toronto  yesterday.  The  Premier  of  New- 
foundland would  have  both  his  cake  and  be 
able  to  eat  it  too  in  that  he  demands  for  his 
province  control  of  offshore  resources  and 
deep-sea  fisheries,  while  insisting  at  the  same 
time  that  the  federal  government  guarantee 
to  his  province  the  transmission  of  New- 
foundland-generated i)ower  to  American  mar- 
kets through  the  territory  of  Quebec. 

Without  examining  the  pros  and  cons  of 
these  particular  issues  and  accepting  Mr. 
Peckford's  statement  as  a  bargaining  position, 
it  is  clear  that  the  premise  underlying  his 
thoughts  is  that  if  Canada,  as  represented  by 
our  national  government,  provides  everything 
that  the  provinces  want  it  will  be  given  a  top 
grade  and  allowed  to  survive  because  of  the 
beneficial  service  to  the  regional  or  provincial 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  fail 
to  give  us  what  we  want,  it  doesn't  i>ass  our 
test  and,  as  a  result,  we  should  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  Peckford  is  not  the  only  province- 
oriented  spokesman  who  uses  this  kind  of 
reasoning.  We  have  been  guilty  of  using  it 
and  the  other  provinces  have  been  guilty  of 
using  this.  Once  this  becomes  common, 
political  logic  becomes  irretrievably  joined  in 
the  public  mind  as  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  tragedy  of  this  is  that  the  issue  becomes 
not  one  of  constitutional  reform,  of  which  we 
are  indisputably  in  need,  but  of  constitutional 
dismantlement,  in  which  the  roles  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  federal  government  are 
assumed  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  extension  of 
provincial  jurisdiction. 

It  is  an  argument  that  would  deprive 
Canada  of  being  a  nation  and  render  it 
instead  a  straggling  association  of  squabbling 
provincial  jurisdictions.  I  want  to  challenge 
this  growing  assertion  not  only  because  it  is 
narrowly  conceived,  but  also  because  it  is  so 
fundamentally  wrong  in  its  concept  of  the 
role  of  a  nation  that  Canada  affords.  The 
whole  purpose  of  Confederation  is  that 
through  its  national  government  it  can  both 
protect  and  promote  regional  and  provincial 
concerns,  while  at  the  same  time  it  guarantees 
the  national  interest  without  which  provincial 
and  individual  rights  would  soon  be  im- 
perilled and  lost. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  issue  of  consti- 
tutional responsibility  and  its  effect  on  the 
status  of  the  Canadian  federation.  In  short, 
if  the  Parti  Quebecois  is  arguing  that  as  a 
province  Quebec  does  not  have  the  political 
power  to  suflBciently  direct  the  outcome  of 
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Quebec's  culture,  society  and  economy,  then 
it  is  wrong.  As  this  federation  continues  on 
its  present  course  of  decentralization,  the  PQ 
will  be  even  more  wrong. 

4:40  p.m. 

In  the  last  15  years,  provincial  power  has 
increased  while  federal  power  has  decreased. 
We  now  raise  a  higher  proportion  of  the  taxes 
than  we  did  15  years  ago.  The  federal  spend- 
ing power,  which  was  used  in  the  past  to 
control  the  purse  strings  of  many  of  our 
programs,  has  declined  through  the  move  to- 
wards block  grants  and  disentanglement  of 
the  federal  government  from  cost-shared  pro- 
grams. Ottawa  is  even  getting  out  of  areas 
into  which  it  would  formerly  intrude,  such 
as  urban  affairs. 

The  provinces  have  run  the  education  sys- 
tems, the  health  systems,  the  municipal 
systems,  the  bulk  of  labour  and  agriculture, 
the  police  forces  and  the  administration  of 
our  courts  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  To  be 
honest,  and  I  do  not  mean  this  to  be  cynical 
or  overcritical  of  our  federal  colleagues,  I 
sometimes  wonder  what  is  left  for  my  federal 
counterpart  to  do. 

I  would  strongly  argue  that  not  only  does 
a  provincial  government  have  sufficient 
responsibilities  and  power,  but  within  a  few 
years  it  will  have  more.  The  Parti  Quebecois 
is  creating  a  straw  man  when  it  suggests  that 
Ottawa,  and  the  power  which  it  wields,  pre- 
vents it  from  achieving  its  goals  of  cultural 
and  economic  security.  Every  one  of  the 
goals  which  Quebec  aspires  to  achieve  can 
be  accommodated  within  the  evolving  federa- 
tion. 

We,  with  Quebec  and  the  other  provinces, 
have  striven  over  the  last  few  years  to  realign 
the  federal  system  along  a  more  rational  and 
logical  basis. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  new  era  in  Canada.  However,  I 
caution  that  I  personally  believe  that  any  new 
constitutions  and  any  reassiimments  of  respon- 
sibility must  not  weaken  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  point  where  it  cannot  maintain 
sufficient  control  of  our  economy  or  ensure 
that  a  basic  level  of  social  service  support  is 
available  in  the  various  provinces  across  our 
country. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  more  specific 
i5sue,  one  which  is  fundamental  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  future  of  Canada  and  Quebec. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  issue  of  French- 
language  education  has  been  one  of  the  most 
controversial  issues  this  province  has  faced  in 
recent  years.  I  wish  to  speak  of  this  issue 
exactly  for  that  reason,  and  because  without 


a  doubt,  the  right  of  minority-language  edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  building  blocks  upon 
which  a  new  framework  of  this  federation  will 
be  built. 

It  is  somewhat  interesting  that  the  very 
first  speech  I  gave  to  this  Legislature— two 
weeks  after  my  election  in  June  1977  was  on 
French-language  education.  That  debate  was 
on  the  bill  providing  for  a  French-language 
secondary  school  in  Essex  county.  I  supported, 
as  did  most  members  of  this  Legislature,  that 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  At  the  time  of 
that  debate  three  years  ago,  I  stated  that  I 
was  not  satisfied  our  record  was  good  enough. 
Today,  I  would  still  say  the  same,  that  our 
record  is  far  from  being  perfect. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  this  prov- 
ince has  been  somewhat  slow  at  arriving  at 
a  policy  decision  on  French-language  educa- 
tion. However,  the  argument  I  wish  to 
make,  and  strongly,  is  that  Ontario  in  the 
last  10  years  has  moved  progressively  and 
decisively  towards  the  provision  of  adequate 
and  abundant  French-language  schooling. 
Furthermore,  this  province  has  inextricably 
committed  itself  to  ensuring  the  financing, 
the  program  development  and  the  unequi- 
vocal encouragement  of  French-language 
schooling  where  it  is  needed. 

As  examples  of  the  approaches  the  Ontario 
government  is  developing,  I  would  like 
briefly  to  point  out  some  of  the  programs  in 
the  area  of  French-language  education. 

Beginning  in  1968,  this  Legislature  passed 
two  very  important  bills.  These  bills  gave 
legal  recognition  to  French  as  a  language  of 
instruction,  administration  and  general  com- 
munication in  Ontario  schools.  Furthermore, 
the  legislation  provided  for  mandatory  in- 
struction in  French  where  it  was  requested 
by  a  minimum  number  of  students.  It  also 
established  French  Language  Advisory  Com- 
mittees to  advise  local  school  boards  where 
French  parents  were  in  a  minority. 

Following  this  landmark  legislation, 
French-language  schools  were  established 
throughout  the  province.  There  now  are  285 
full-French  elementary  schools  in  our  prov- 
ince. There  are  26  full-French  secondary 
schools  and  35  French-English  mixed  schools. 
There  now  are  more  than  20,000  Ontario 
students  in  French-language  secondary 
schools.  Recently  the  Ontario  government 
has  provided  funding  to  encourage  mixed 
schools  to  develop  into  separate  French  and 
English  entities,  coexisting  beside  each  other. 

In  other  areas  the  province  has  provided 
curricula,  teacher  training,  teacher  exchange 
programs,  and  money  to  provide  French- 
language    learning     and    resource    material. 
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French-language  education  programs  have 
not  been  restricted  to  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels.  For  example,  in  1973, 
Ontario  community  colleges  oflFered  31  pro- 
grams to  693  French-speaking  students. 
Today  they  are  offering  87  programs  to 
2,100  students  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$4  million. 

The  underlying  and  main  point  I  am 
making  is  that  Ontario  is  moving  in  the 
right  direction.  At  present,  of  the  5.6  per 
cent  francophone  population  in  our  province, 
5.4  per  cent  of  that  francophone  population 
is  being  educated  in  the  French  language 
and  the  French  language  alone. 

However,  I  personally  would  be  willing 
to  see  Ontario  and  the  other  provinces,  in 
conjunction  vdth  the  federal  government,  go 
even  further  by  entrenching  minority- 
language  education  rights  in  a  constitution 
based  on  the  conditions  of  need  and  feasi- 
bility. We  have  had  some  problem  in  the 
past  in  determining  what  need  and  feasibility 
are.  I  would  suggest  to  this  Legislature,  in 
regard  to  any  constitutional  reform  that 
might  take  place  as  a  result  of  our  debate, 
that  the  conditions  be  established  in  a  gen- 
eral forum  made  up  of  politicians  but,  if 
those  conditions  be  reached,  they  be  judged 
by  a  nonpolitical  body. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  apologize  to 
French  Canadians  who  might  be  listening  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec  for  not  delivering  some 
of  my  speech  in  French.  Unfortunately,  in 
that  respect  I  am  a  product  of  my  time.  But 
I  would  like  to  add  that  if  my  10-year-o'ld 
son  Ian  or  my  eight-year-old  daughter  Sarah, 
both  of  whom  have  received  all  their  educa- 
tion totally  immersed  in  French  since  they 
were  four  years  of  age,  were  fortunate 
enough  to  become  members  of  this  Legisla- 
ture, as  I  have,  they  would  be  able  to 
speak  directly  to  French  Canadians. 

Attitudes  have  changed  rapidly  in  the  past 
10  years.  Acceptance  of  continued  change 
will  not  be  aided  by  a  yes  vote  in  Quebec. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  Qudbeckers 
and  making  this  a  stronger  union,  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  the  referendum. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  member 
for  Victoria-Haliburton,  it  is  an  honour  for 
me  to  play  a  role  in  the  future  shaping  of 
the  society  in  which  I  live,  a  society  that 
is  democratic  and,  above  all,  guarantees 
personal  freedoms.  It  is  a  society  with  a 
moral  attitude  of  respect  for  the  indepen- 
denbe  of  others  and  tolerance  of  their 
opinions. 

I  could  not  live  in  a  society  that  was  not 
democratic;  I  could  not  live  in  a  society  that 


was  intolerant;  and  I  could  not  live  happily 
in  any  society  where  there  was  the  slightest 
doubt  about  our  personal  freedom.  In  a  social 
order  of  this  kind  there  is  a  very  dynamic  and 
vital  role  to  be  played  by  our  volunteer 
organizations  and  service  clubs.  They  are 
nationwide,  for  the  most  part,  and  there- 
fore provide  a  valuable  link  among  our  many 
provinces  and  regions.  In  summary,  they  play 
an  important  role  in  the  functioning  of  this 
country. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  role  played  to  date 
by  our  service  clubs,  which  in  the  past  played 
an  important  part  in  bringing  our  people  to- 
gether, not  just  across  Canada,  but  also 
around  the  world.  Let  me  elaborate.  At  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War,  General 
Eisenhower,  thinking  of  the  future,  said,  "We 
have  learned  to  win  the  war,  but  we  have  not 
learned  to  win  the  peace." 

He  started  a  movement  that  has  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  many  people,  in  many 
communities  throughout  the  world.  He  intro- 
duced the  sister  city,  or  twinning,  movement. 
The  initial  program  brought  together  Mont- 
clair,  New  Jersey,  in  the  United  States,  and 
Gotts,  Germany.  Ten  years  ago  the  town  of 
Lindsay,  my  home  town,  twinned  with  the 
city  of  Nayoro,  Hokkaido,  Japan.  This  has 
been  a  great  experience  and  has  created  a 
spirit  of  friendship,  understanding  and 
brotherhood. 
4:50  p.m. 

The  time  has  come  when  right  across 
Canada— in  our  country— we  should  come  to 
understand  and  know  each  other  to  a  greater 
extent.  We  should  visit  each  other's  com- 
munities and  come  to  know  each  other  just  as 
decent  human  beings  from  all  parts  of  a  great 
country,  Canada. 

Tourism  is  one  of  the  most  important  eco- 
nomic links  that  we  in  Ontario  share  with 
Quebec.  It  has  the  potential  to  be  the  strong- 
est economic  link,  and  that  is  something  we 
may  well  see  in  the  future.  I  have  recog- 
nized this  fact  since  I  held  the  tourism  port- 
folio for  my  party.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
1977,  the  year  following  the  election  of  the 
Parti  Qu^becois,  I  conveyed  a  message  to 
this  Legislature.  The  message  was  simply 
that  there  was  a  very  significant  role  to  be 
played  by  tourism  and  its  policies  in  a 
national  unity  context. 

The  largest  number  of  visitors  to  Ontario 
from  other  provinces  comes  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  Likewise,  Ontarians  regular- 
ly visit  Quebec.  Such  exdhanges  are  invalu- 
able in  terms  of  developing  a  better  under- 
standing   and    appreciation    of    each    other's 
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viewpoints.  In  fact,  Ontario's  tourism  in- 
dustry can  contribute  much  more  than  all  the 
political  speeches  put  together  just  by  warmly 
welcoming  Quebeckers  to  our  province. 

That  message  was  delivered  in  1977.  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  opportunity  to  have  such 
an  exchange  has  become  available  for  many 
members  of  this  House.  I  was  fortunate  to 
have  participated  in  such  an  exchange  just 
two  wedks  ago  in  the  town  of  Lindsay. 
Through  the  initiative  of  the  Reverend  Jack 
Hobbs,  a  group  of  more  than  100  people 
from  Montreal  known  as  I'Assemblee  des 
Arts  du  Quebec,  visited  our  town.  They  were 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Cultural 
Affairs  of  Quebec.  They  presented  a  concert 
in  the  theatre,  and  on  Sunday  they  presented 
a  mass  in  the  United  Church.  It  is  a  mean- 
ingful, moving  experience  when  a  group  of 
this  size,  95  -per  cent  of  whom  are  Roman 
Cathobc  and  French-speaking,  visits  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking community,  and  a  Protestant 
church,  and  stays  in  our  homes  as  our  guests. 
On  a  personal  note  I  would  like  to  send  a 
greeting  to  the  wonderful  guests  who  stayed 
in  our  home.  Georgette  and  Julien  Lambert. 
This  is  the  tyx)e  of  experience  that  is  mean- 
ingful and  can  do  more  than  all  the  talk 
from  we  who  are  politicians. 

We  have  a  vehicle  to  carry  out  these  ex- 
changes through  our  churches,  service  clubs, 
scouts  and  guides,  and  in  fact,  dozens  of 
organizations  that  are  national  in  scope.  May 
this  opportunity  of  friendship  and  under- 
standing be  not  unmeaning  words  upon  our 
lips,  but  the  sentiment  of  our  hearts  and  tbe 
practice  of  our  lives. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years,  I  have  also 
recormnended  the  expansion  of  the  services 
provided  to  tourists  from  our  sister  cities  of 
Quebec.  Specifically,  I  have  advocated  the 
printing  of  more  of  our  Ontario  tourism 
brochures  in  French  so  Quebeckers  might 
know  from  the  outset  that  they  are  more 
than  just  welcome  in  Ontario,  they  are  being 
sent  a  personal  invitation  to  come  and  visit 
us.  I  am  pleased  to  say  our  efforts  in  this 
regard  have  been  expanded. 

The  coupling  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  as 
a  region  of  Canada  makes  good  economic 
sense.  It  makes  even  better  sense  when 
considered  specifically  as  a  tourism  region. 
Both  provinces  have  recognized  this  and, 
accordingly,  we  have  a  number  of  joint 
tourism  programs  that  have  provided  sub- 
stantial ben^t  to  both. 

Provincial  boundaries  mean  little  to  the 
traveller  intent  on  gaining  the  maximum  of 
pleasure  from  his  vacation  itinerary.  Realiz- 
ing this,  the  governments  of  Ontario  and  La 


Belle  Province,  Quelbec,  have  initiated  a 
co-operative  project  known  as  the  Heritage 
Highway.  A  booklet  has  been  published 
which  describes  the  interprovincial  tour  in 
terms  of  the  historic  importance  and  scenic 
attractiveness  of  the  route.  It  has  been 
termed  one  of  North  America's  most  fav- 
oured tourist  routes.  The  trip  begins  at 
world-renowned  Niagara  Falls,  travels 
through  the  Queen  City,  Toronto,  to  the 
historic  fortress  city  of  Kingston,  and  then 
on  to  cosmopolitan  Montreal  and  the  most 
Old  World  city  in  North  America,  Quebec, 
ending  at  the  famous  Perce  Rock  on  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Gaspe  Peninsula. 

Approaching  the  Heritage  Highway  or 
turning  off  along  the  route,  the  traveller  is 
offered  a  variety  of  fas^cinating  side  trips: 
Ste.  Marie-among-the-Hurons  and  the  Mar- 
tyrs' Shrine  at  Midland;  the  acclaimed  Shake- 
spearean Festival  at  Stratford;  Canada's 
pageant-filled  capital  city,  Ottawa;  the  in- 
vigorating mountain  air  of  the  Laurentians; 
the  Old  World  charm  of  He  d'Orleans;  and, 
on  a  personal  note,  the  beauty  of  the  High- 
lands of  Haliburton. 

This  is  a  journey  through  two  cultures, 
reflected  in  the  use  of  both  6f  Canada's  oflB- 
cial  languages.  The  heritages  of  Canada's  two 
largest  provinces  have  been  intertwined 
since  the  earliest  days  of  the  nation's  his- 
tory when  sailors  and  coureurs  de  bois  first 
explored  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  River  from 
the  Gaspe  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  New 
France  was  a  vast  empire  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Yet,  except  for  New  Orleans,  the  only  per- 
manent settlements  of  any  size  were  along 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  Quebec, 
Trois  Rivieres  and  Montreal  as  administrative 
centres.  Confederation,  a  century  later,  saw 
Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  merge 
with  other  provinces  into  the  nation  to  form 
the  basis  of  modem  Canada.  Today,  follow- 
ing the  route  of  the  explorers,  sea-going 
ocean  ships  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way in  the  very  heartland  of  the  continent. 

These  two  cultures,  linked  by  destiny  and 
400  years  of  history,  epitomize  Canada  and 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  that  has  resulted 
in  joint  programs,  such  as  the  Heritage  High- 
way. Ontario  and  Quebec  have  a  tradition  of 
co-operation  in  promoting  interprovincial 
travel.  The  Heritage  Highway  program  now 
is  12  years  old. 

We  also  share  a  similar  market  for  foreign 
tourists.  In  February  1978,  simultaneous  an- 
nouncements   in    Toronto    and   Quebec    City 
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marked  the  official  start  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  co-operative  tourism  agreement  ever 
undertaken  by  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The 
agreement  outlined  a  shared-cost  interna- 
tional tourism  campaign  aimed  at  incareasing 
the  number  and  length  of  stay  of  visitors  to 
the  sister  provinces.  It  was  expected  that  the 
venture  would  generate  an  increase  in  tour- 
ism revenue  to  help  oflFset  the  national  tour- 
ism deficit. 

Co-operative  efforts  between  Ontario  and 
Quebec  in  the  past  have  met  with  great 
success.  Tourism  is  an  industry  of  prime 
importance  to  both  provinces.  A  minimum  of 
$2  million  will  be  invested  by  each  party 
before  the  agreement  expires  on  March  31, 
1982.  The  merging  of  forces  is  intended  to 
double  the  lure  of  both  provinces  as  a  long- 
haul  destination.  Combined  tour  packages 
will  allow  visitors  to  Ontario  and  Quebec  the 
opportunity  to  experience  the  best  of  Can- 
ada's multicultural  sights,  sounds  and  nature. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  co-operative  effort 
will  be  aimed  at  multiplying  long-distance 
travel  to  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Combined  press 
tours,  literature,  advertising  campaigns  and 
research  will  be  undertaken  to  fully  inform 
the  travel  trade  of  the  benefits  of  vacationing 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  In  addition,  joint 
promotion  missions,  with  members  dirawn 
from  both  provinces'  governments  and  tourism 
industries,  will  take  place  in  the  target 
markets.  To  ensure  its  effectiveness,  a  con- 
sulting committee  of  members  from  both 
provinces  will  review  and  assess  the  program's 
activities  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

Long  before  our  two  provinces  combined 
forces  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  each  of  our 
tourism  sectors,  the  value  of  tourism  as  a 
unifying  entity  was  well  recognized.  On 
June  24,  1889,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  stated  the 
following  in  a  speech  in   Quebec  City: 

"We  are  French  Canadians  but  our  coun- 
try is  not  confined  to  the  territory  over- 
shadowed by  the  Citadel  of  Quebec.  Our 
country  is  Canada.  It  is  the  whole  of  what 
is  covered  by  the  British  flag  on  the  American 
continent,  the  fertile  lands  bordered  by  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Prairies 
of  the  west,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  land's 
washed  by  the  famous  ocean  where  breezes 
are  said  to  be  as  sweet  as  the  breezes  of  the 
Mediterranean." 
5  p.m. 

That  was  almost  100  years  ago.  While  we 
have  witnessed  more  changes  in  the  past 
century  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  his- 
tory, those  words  have  not  changed.  The 
beauty  and  the  grandeur  which  is  Canada  is 


as  evident  now  as  it  was  100  years  ago,  and 
we  can  be  thankful  for  that,  but  our  popula- 
tion has  changed  in  cosmopolitan  and  social 
attitudes.  Our  values,  however,  have  not 
changed. 

The  pride  of  being  Canadian  grows 
stronger  every  day,  and  it  is  a  pride  that  has 
earned  the  respect  of  every  other  nation  ia 
the  world.  It  is  also  the  quality  that,  in  the 
end,  will  supersede  the  differences  om:  coun- 
try is  faced  with  internally. 

I  wonder  how  many  Canadians  outside  of 
the  boundaries  of  Quebec  really  know  and 
understand  what  is  going  on  inside  that  prov- 
ince. It  may  be  that  a  large  number  of  them 
know  no  more  about  the  changes  now  taking 
place  in  Quebec  than  the  most  visible  one: 
the  ascension  to  power  of  a  party  devoted  to 
splitting  up  our  country.  The  danger  in  this 
partial  understanding  of  the  problem  would 
be  a  belief  that  the  solution  to  the  current 
crisis  lies  solely  within  Quebec.  The  crisis 
of  Confederation  is  not  merely  a  simple  in- 
ternal, political  problem  to  be  resolved  by 
Quebec  alone  while  the  rest  of  Canada  acts 
as  a  sj>ectator.  This  crisis  involves  all  Cana- 
dians in  a  way  that  no  other  event  in  our 
nation's  history  has  until  now. 

For  the  rest  of  Canada  to  maintain  a  pas- 
sive role  during  this  time  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  surrendering  to  the  breakup  of  the 
family.  Therefore,  I  am  proud  to  be  address- 
ing this  House  and  this  nation,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  They  are 
the  ones  who  are  appealing  to  the  population 
of  Quebec;  we  in  this  House  are  simply 
making  speeches  on  their  behalf.  I  would  be 
proud  to  look  back  on  this  debate,  knowing 
that  we,  as  three  separate  and  distinct  parties 
of  this  parliament,  had  the  courage  and  the 
will  to  set  aside  our  partisanship  for  this  week 
and  to  rise  above  all  our  differences  in  our 
own  province  to  make  a  united,  strong  and 
vigorous  appeal  to  the  residents  of  Quebec. 

This  issue  has  been  treated  in  too  partisan 
a  way  by  too  many  people  in  this  country. 
If  there  is  one  thing  that  should  tie  all  poli- 
ticians together,  it  is  surely  the  desire  to  keep 
this  country  together.  If  there  ever  has  been 
a  reason  we  should  set  aside  our  concern  for 
our  own  political  careers,  our  own  futures,  it 
is  this  occasion,  Canada,  as  a  united  nation, 
is  more  important  than  any  party  in  political 
office.  It  is  the  cause  we  must  concern  our- 
selves with  above  all  others. 

The  people  of  Quebec  have  their  own  kind 
of  nationalism.  It  is  a  pride  in  their  identity, 
which  is  very  precious  and  which  perhaps 
some  other  Canadians  in  decades  or  cen- 
turies past  have  not  been  quick  enough  to 
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recognize.  That  pride  is  the  root  of  our  Cana- 
dian identity  because  when  we,  or  our  fore- 
fathers, came  to  this  country,  we  were 
allowed  to  retain  our  backgrounds  and  our 
traditions  rather  than  giving  them  up.  That 
has  meant  that  we  retained  our  identity;  we 
could  still  be  ourselves.  That  is  the  very  same 
precious  quality  that  Quebeckers  fear  to  lose. 
Because  we  share  that  pride  of  identity,  an 
element  that  is  characteristically  Canadian, 
I  am  confident  that  through  speeches  such 
as  these  the  rest  of  the  Canadian  people  will 
impress  upon  Quebeckers  that  in  this  country 
all  are  truly  one,  that  there  is  no  other  place 
in  the  world  where  their  own  identity  will 
be  more  upheld  or  more  protected  than  it 
will  be  in  Canada. 

The  challenge  we  faice  is  not  only  domes- 
tic, it  is  also  international.  If  we  cannot  hold 
our  own  land  together— one  of  the  most  privi- 
leged in  the  whole  world,  with  its  richness, 
its  physical  diversity,  its  cultural  diversity, 
with  two  oflBcial  languages  and  only  23  mil- 
Hon  people— if  we  cannot  get  along  together, 
how  can  we  expect  the  world  ever  to  survive 
with  its  hundreds  of  different  countries,  lan- 
guages and  cultures?  How  do  we  expect  the 
world  to  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony? 

The  situation  we  are  faced  with  in  Canada 
at  present  is  much  more  than  a  Canadian 
problem.  It  is  a  problem  that  mankind  has 
always  faced:  whether  we  can  live  together  in 
a  spirit  of  understanding.  What  makes  Cana- 
da is  the  Canadians.  It  won't  be  some  par- 
ticular constitutional  provision,  and  it  can't 
be  legislated;  those  are  things  that  can  al- 
ways be  changed.  But  it's  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  we  must  never  give  up  on  the  basic 
human  rights  and  liberties  which  serve  as  a 
common  value  to  us  all  and  which  permit 
this  Legislature  to  meet  today  in  friendship 
and  respect  for  each  other  in  this  House. 

This  Legislature  has  made  a  decision  to 
let  our  choice  in  this  matter  be  known  to 
Quebec  and  the  rest  of  Canada.  Let  us  hope 
that  future  historians  who  look  back  on  our 
actions  will  be  able  to  say  that  we  acted  not 
badly  but  well,  not  meanly  but  generously, 
that  we  acted  not  in  the  interest  of  one  but 
in  the  interests  of  us  all. 

I  acknowledge  here  on  this  day,  as  both  a 
personal  act  of  commitment  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  all  those  of  French  ancestry  and 
culture  in  whose  coimtry  I  stand,  the  sincerity 
of  this  gesture. 

Mr.  Wamen  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  that 
when  a  legislator  frames  his  laws  he  should 
have  two  things  in  view:  the  country  and  the 
people.  That  was  said  by  Aristotle  a  long 
time  ago.  It  is  the  context  within  which  I 
frame  my  remarks.  As  Ontarians  and  as  Cana- 


dians, we  must  have  the  political  will  and 
the  goodwill  to  keep  this  country  together. 
We  must  use  every  bit  of  energy  we  have  to 
find  solutions.  We  must  be  completely  open 
in  our  approach  to  the  problems. 

For  my  part  this  afternoon,  I  wish  to 
address  an  aspect  which  all  Canadians,  in 
searching  for  a  new  constitution  and  a  new 
arrangement,  must  surely  discuss;  that  is,  the 
Canadian  Senate.  I  suppose  if  one  took  a 
public  opinion  poll  one  might  find  many  Cana- 
dians, perhaps  most,  would  be  willing  to  do 
away  with  the  Senate  on  the  basis  that  it  is 
irrelevant  and  that  it  has  no  power  and  no 
real  position.  I  wish  to  abolish  the  Senate,  but 
for  the  opposite  reason;  it  is  too  powerful  and 
without  accountability.  As  I  lay  the  arguments 
before  you,  I  think  you  will  see  that  clearly, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Senate  and  why  it  was  established.  Basically, 
there  were  two  tasks:  first,  to  keep  a  conserv- 
ative eye  on  the  elected  House  of  Commons 
in  order  to  safeguard  property  interests  and, 
second,  to  defend  particular  minority  inter- 
ests, provincial  or  regional.  The  British  North 
America  Act  in  1867  gave  the  Senate  veto 
power  over  all  legislation  the  House  of  Com- 
mons might  pass. 

Perhaps  the  members  at  the  time  had  this 
in  mind,  but  it  is  in  keeping  with  Plato's 
theory  of  guardianship  and  rulers.  If  we  can 
turn  back  to  Plato  for  a  moment,  when  he  was 
discussing  the  formation  of  government  he 
looked  at  the  guardians  and  the  way  in  which 
they  would  govern.  From  the  guardians  the 
people  had  to  choose  a  select  few,  the  rulers, 
who,  like  our  Senate,  would  oversee  what  was 
going  on  and  would  have  the  power  to  veto. 

Plato  said:  "The  kind  of  men  we  must 
choose  from  among  the  guardians  will  be  those 
who,  when  we  look  at  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives,  are  found  to  be  full  of  zeal  to  do 
whatever  they  believe  is  good  for  the  com- 
monwealth and  never  willing  to  act  against  its 
interests."  That  is  a  lofty  ideal  and  one  which, 
I  suppose,  would  justify  having  a  senate. 
5:10  p.m. 

He  then  goes  on  to  put  forth  the  criteria  for 
those  rulers.  This  section  is  a  bit  lengthy,  but  I 
ask  members  to  bear  with  me.  "With  that  end 
in  view  let  us  consider  how  they  should  live 
and  be  housed.  First,  none  of  them  must  i>os- 
sess  any  private  property  beyond  the  barest 
necessaries.  Next,  no  one  is  to  have  any 
dwelling  or  storehouse  that  is  not  open  for  all 
to  enter  at  will.  Their  food,  in  the  quantities 
required  by  the  men  of  temperance  and  cour- 
age who  are  training  for  war,  they  will  re- 
ceive from  other  citizens  as  the  wages  of  their 
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guardianship,  fixed  so  that  there  shall  be  just 
enough  for  the  year  with  nothing  over,  and 
they  will  have  meals  in  common  and  all  live 
together  like  soldiers  in  a  camp. 

"Gold  and  silver,  we  shall  tell  them,  they 
will  not  need,  having  the  divine  counterparts 
of  those  metals  always  in  their  souls  as  a 
God-given  possession  whose  purity  is  not  law- 
ful to  sully  by  the  acquisition  of  that  mortal 
dross  current  among  mankind  which  has  been 
the  occasion  of  so  many  unholy  deeds.  They 
alone,  of  all  the  citizens,  are  forbidden  to 
touch  and  handle  silver  or  gold,  to  come  under 
the  same  roof  with  them,  wear  them  as  orna- 
ments, drink  from  vessels  made  of  them.  This 
manner  of  life  will  be  their  salvation  and 
make  them  saviours  of  the  commonwealth. 

"If  ever  they  should  possess  land  of  their 
own,  and  houses  and  money,  they  will  give  up 
their  guardianship  for  the  management  of  their 
farms  and  households  and  become  tyrants,  in 
enmity  with  their  fellow  citizens  instead  of 
allies,  and  so  they  will  pass  all  their  lives  in 
hating  and  being  hated,  plotting  and  being 
plotted  against,  in  much  greater  fear  of  their 
enemies  at  home  than  of  any  foreign  foe  and 
fast  heading  for  the  destruction  that  will  soon 
overwhelm  their  country  with  themselves." 

Those  were  the  rulers,  the  senators,  as  Plato 
saw  them.  I  ask  members  to  think  of  our  sen- 
ators. Who  are  our  senators?  There  is  a  very 
interesting  book  called  The  Canadian  Senate: 
A  Lobby  from  Within,  written  by  Colin  Camp- 
bell, in  1978.  It  is  very  current,  and  he  de- 
scribes who  our  senators  are.  They  mainly 
reside  in  urban  federal  constituencies.  They 
usually  have  elite  social  backgrounds.  Many 
are  non-Catholic  lawyers  who  hold  a  number 
of  directorships  in  business  firms.  They  tend 
to  believe  that  their  committee  work  and  spe- 
cialties flow  naturally  from  their  occupation, 
and  they  are  likely  to  be  in  politics  for  parti- 
san reasons.  They  usually  feel  accountable  to 
their  party  above  all.  Many  say  they  rarely 
communicate  with  constituents  and  rarely  con- 
sult extraparty  sources  for  information  and 
advice  on  bills. 

"The  casual  model  assumes  the  following 
pattern:  Senators  who  came  from  urban  poli- 
tical environments  are  usually  upper-crust, 
directors  of  firms,  lawyers  and  non-Catholics 
and  very  often  believe  that  they  got  into  poli- 
tics for  partisan  reasons  and  that  they  con- 
tribute occupational  expertise  to  legislative 
review.  Most  partisan  and  expertise-oriented 
senators  say  that  they  are  primarily  account- 
able to  their  party  organization  and  that  they 
rarely  communicate  with  constituents  or  with 
ad  hoc  inattentive  publics.  Senators  with  these 


narrow  institutional  orientations  most  strongly 
prefer  business  review." 

These  are  our  senators.  They  are  the  rul- 
ers. They  are  the  self-proclaimed  statesmen 
who  make  sure  the  laws  protect  the  business 
community.  They  generally  represent  the 
business  elite.  They  represent  also  the  faith- 
ful Liberal  Party  operators.  From  that,  of 
course,  unlike  the  operation  around  this  Legis- 
lature, they  can  arrange  the  private  media- 
tions rather  than  public  debates.  They  can 
liaise  between  the  business  world  and  the 
political  world,  personally  pressuring  the  civil 
servants,  the  cabinet  ministers  and  the  MPs, 
and  use  the  Senate  committees,  such  as  the 
banking,  trade  and  commerce  committee,  to 
do  the  clause-by-clause  study  of  key  bills  to 
ensure  that  the  business  community's  interests 
are  protected. 

The  Senate  is  a  Ibbby  from  within.  Again, 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Campbell:  **If  one  takes 
Liberal  democracy  seriously,  one  cannot  con- 
done the  current  lobby  from  within."  That 
is  too  soft.  A  democratic  sociaHst  rejects  such 
injustice.  Powerful,  non-elected  people,  totally 
unrepresentative  of  working  people,  busy  sec- 
retly fashioning  policies  which  serve  only  the 
interests  of  the  upper  class,  have  no  business 
in  this  society  in  Canada. 

I  would  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  as 
we  go  through  the  age  of  the  high  interest 
rates,  we  don't  hear  the  rich  people  com- 
plaining. They  will  continue  to  steal  from 
the  pockets  of  the  workers. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
Senate  should  be  abolished.  You  will  auto- 
matically ask  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
should  put  in  its  place,  and  we  have  heard 
many  suggestions.  The  most  current  popular 
one  is  that  we  should  have  a  House  of  the 
Provinces,  and  that  idea  seems  to  be  gaining 
support  across  the  country. 

It  seems  to  gain  support,  I  have  noted  as 
I  have  heard  other  speakers,  because  there 
are  certain  political  voids.  The  Liberals  are 
unhappy  because  they  do  not  have  seats  out 
west;  the  Conservatives  are  unhappy  because 
they  do  not  have  seats  in  Quebec;  we  are 
unhappy  because  we  do  not  have  seats  in  the 
Maritimes,  Quebec  and  a  couple  of  other 
places.  Each  of  the  parties  is  unhappy  be- 
cause it  does  not  have  enough  seats  in  a 
certain    geographic    location    of   the    country. 

Quite  frankly,  that  is  a  problem  for  each 
political  party.  Why  is  it  that  the  New 
Democratic  Party  is  not  popular  with  the 
people  in  the  Maritimes?  Why  is  it  that  the 
Conservatives  do  not  appeal  to  those  in  Que- 
bec, or  the  Liberals  to  those  out  west?  I 
don't  know  the   answers   to   those  questions. 
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but  I  suggest  that  each  of  the  parties  sit 
down  and  make  some  self-examination  as  to 
why  that  is  so,  and  not  try  to  find  some 
avenue  legislatively  to  extricate  themselves 
from  that  dilemma. 

Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  believe  we  need  a 
House  of  the  Provinces  or  any  other  substi- 
tute. Let  us  face  squarely  the  situation  that 
the  Senate  should  not  exist.  It  should  be 
abolished.  It  does  not  serve  the  needs  of 
most  Canadians.  It  does  serve  the  needs  of 
some  Canadians— those  who  are  rich  and 
powerful.  It  helps  to  keep  the  interest  rates 
high.  It  helps  to  ensure  that  the  Americans 
control  our  economy.  It  bolsters  foreign  ex- 
ploitation of  our  land  and  our  people.  There 
is  no  common  sense  in  retaining  the  Senate. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  there  is  a 
federal  New  Democratic  Party  in  power,  to- 
gether with  several  provincial  NDP  govern- 
ments, and  a  constitution  which  has  a  dis- 
tinctly democratic  socialist  perspective.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  constitution  which  guar- 
antees the  public  ownership  of  our  natural 
resources  and,  in  that  constitution,  a  guar- 
anteed formula  for  the  equal  sharing  of  the 
total  riches  of  our  country  by  each  of  the 
provinces  and  the  territories.  No  more  squab- 
bling, but  a  sharing. 

In  that  process,  there  would  be  no  place 
for  the  Senate,  none  whatsoever.  The  lobby 
from  within  is  not  acceptable  to  me.  Injured 
workers  in  Ontario  have  to  lobby  from  out- 
side the  Legislature.  Let  the  president  of 
Inco  do  the  same  thing  when  he  wants 
changes  in  the  laws  of  this  Icountry. 
5:20  p.m. 

If  we  are  looking  for  alternatives,  which  I 
feel  are  needed  and  necessary,  there  are 
many;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  apply  our 
imagination  and  we  will  find  them.  There  is 
a  much  greater  role  and  a  wider  scope  for 
royal  commissions  than  we  have  now.  I 
expect  there  should  be  some  expanded  parli- 
amentary committees  at  the  federal  level, 
and  perhaps  the  opportunity  for  those  com- 
mittees to  be  structured  in  such  a  way  as  to 
include  provincial  counterparts,  depending 
on  the  issue  they  are  dealing  with,  to  ensure 
a  wide  cross-sdction  of  views  are  expressed. 

There  should  be  regular  and  guaranteed 
federal-provincial  conferences,  perhaps  de- 
signed similarly  to  our  committee  responsibil- 
ities: that  is,  having  an  obligation  to  submit 
a  report  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  to 
each  provincial  legislature,  and  that  report 
being  debated. 

For  example,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
were  to  deal  with  the  serious  question  of  our 
resources  in  Canada,  it  would  make  sense  to 


have  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  would  make  sense  to  have  a 
provincial-federal  conference  to  which  each 
province  would  be  invited  and  at  which  each 
party  would  be  represented.  Following  that 
conference,  or  a  series  of  conferences  and 
meetings,  there  would  be  a  report  from  the 
committee  which  would  go  to  each  legisla- 
ture in  Canada  and  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  a  guarantee  that  the  report  would 
be  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  assembly. 

That  is  one  idea  and,  I  think,  a  useful 
one.  But  I  submit  that,  for  every  imaginative 
idea  I  have,  each  other  member  can  supply 
an  equal  number.  If  we  apply  oiurselves  to 
the  task,  we  can  find  the  alternatives  to 
strengthen  a  new  Confederation,  and  to  do 
so  without  tlie  Senate. 

One  other  thought  that  came  to  mind  as 
I  was  preparing  for  this  speech  comes,  again, 
from  Aristotle.  He  said  that  the  legislator, 
and  he  who  is  truly  a  politician,  ought  to  be 
acquainted  not  only  with  that  which  is  most 
perfect  in  the  abstract,  but  also  that  which 
is  the  best  suited  under  every  given 
circumstance. 

That  says  to  me  that  what  we  have  to  do 
is  look  at  the  ideal  first.  What  is  it  we  want 
from  our  Confederation?  Surely  one  of  the 
first  things  we  want  is  to  have  control  over 
our  destiny.  If  we  think  about  that  for  a 
moment,  we  might  put  it  in  terms  of  trying 
to  wrest  control  away  from  the  Americans 
and  back  to  us. 

Perhaps  the  Quebecois  is  thinking  his 
destiny  is  within  Quebec,  and  not  within 
Canada.  I  hope  we  can  say  to  that  Quebecois 
that  his  destiny  is  within  the  country,  within 
Canada.  We  will  do  everything  we  can  to 
support  his  aspirations  for  his  own  culture 
and  identity  and  his  own  heritage,  but  we 
believe  he  can  do  so  in  freedom  and  peace 
in  Quebec  and  still  be  a  Canadian.  I  think 
that  is  essential.  We  have  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  make  sure  that  is  the  new  Con- 
federation we  fashion.  We  can  do  it. 

As  we  move  to  our  task,  which  if  we 
apply  ourselves  properly,  if  we  put  behind 
us,  as  we  must,  the  shame  of  Penetanguishene 
and  address  ourselves  to  the  inequalities 
which  Franco-Ontarians  have  historically 
faced  in  this  province  and  which  I  know  will 
be  resolved,  I  have  one  parting  thought  from 
one  of  my  favourite  poets,  William  Words- 
worth,  when  he  talks   about  the  statesman. 

Wordsworth  said: 

Blest  statesman  he,  whose  mind's  unselfish 
will 

Leaves  him  at  ease  among  grand  thoughts; 
whose  eye 
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Sees  that,  apart  from  magnanimity, 
Wisdom  exists  not:   nor  the  humbler  skiU 
Of  prudence,   disentangling  good  and  ill 
With  patient  care.  What  tho'  assaults  run 

high. 
They  daunt  not  him  who  holds  his  ministry, 
Resolute,  at  all  hazards,  to  fulfil 
Its    duties;— prompt  to  move,  but  firm  to 

•wait,— 
Knowing,    things   rashly   sought   are  rarely 

found 
That,  for  the  fimctions  of  an  ancient  state- 
Strong  by  her  charters,  free  because  un- 
bound, 
Servant  of  providence,  not  slave  of  fate- 
Perilous  is  sweeping  dhange,  all  chance 
unsound. 

We  must  apply  ourselves.  We  must  have  the 
political  will  and  the  goodwill  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  a  new  Confederation.  We  must 
apply  imagination  combined  with  integrity. 
If  we  do  so,  we  can  fashion  a  new  Confedera- 
tion, one  which  includes  Quebec  but  one, 
I  hope,  wdthout  a  Senate. 

Mr.  Watson:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  participate  in  this  debate.  While 
this  Legislature  has  debated  many  significant 
and  important  issues  over  the  years,  I  believe 
there  have  been  few  debates  as  significant 
or  as  important  to  the  future  of  Ontarians 
and  the  future  of  Canada  as  a  whole  as  the 
one  we  are  engaged  in  today.  Fundamentally, 
we  are  talking  about  the  future  of  our  nation. 
We  are  talking  about  the  future  of  Canada 
as  we  know  it. 

I  was  born  in  Ontario.  My  present  home  is 
near  Paincourt,  not  far  from  Lake  St.  Clair. 
It  is  an  agricultural  area  foimded  by  some  of 
the  first  French  Canadians  and  Enghsh  Ca- 
nadians to  settle  in  Upper  Canada.  Not  far 
from  my  home  is  St.  Peter's  Church,  the 
second  oldest  parish  in  Canada.  It  sits  facing 
the  Thames  River.  St.  Peter's  is  a  living  and 
active  testament  to  our  Canadian  heritage. 

In  Dover  township  and  in  Kent  coimty,  the 
French  Canadians  and  English  Canadians 
have  long  lived  and  worked  together  to  build 
one  of  the  most  productive  agricultural  re- 
gions of  this  country.  In  recognition  of  that, 
the  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation  is  to  present 
a  plaque  this  summer  to  honour  their  ances- 
tors, die  first  French  Canadians  who  settled 
in  and  worked  to  help  develop  this  area.  In 
doing  so,  we  celebrate  the  fundamental  nature 
of  our  community  and  our  country— a  coim- 
try  which  has  been  built  on  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  guided  by  hard  work,  thoughtful- 
ness  and  tolerance. 

The  community  which  I  represent  in  this 
Legislature  has  a  long  history  of  French  de- 


scendants who  have  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  community,  to  the  province 
and  to  the  country.  I  think  of  people  such  as 
the  late  Cecile  Bechard,  who  for  many  years 
was  a  member  of  the  Wallaceburg  council 
and  mayor  of  that  community.  I  think  of  the 
former  clerk  of  Dover  township,  Mr.  Raoul 
Gagner,  who  was  recognized  as  the  leading 
expert  in  the  administration  of  municipal 
drains  throughout  this  province.  After  his 
retirement  and  before  his  death,  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Environmental  Assess- 
ment Board.  I  think  of  Eugene  King,  a  leader 
in  the  Kent  county  community  who,  along 
with  many  other  progressive  agricultural 
leaders,  provided  the  genesis  for  many  of  the 
agricultural  marketing  board  policies  now  in 
effect  in  Ontario. 

I  would  like  to  point  to  another  living 
example  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Napoleon  King, 
known  to  everybody  as  Nap,  who,  from 
humble  beginnings  in  Dover  tovraship  and 
as  an  early  promoter  of  hybrid  seed  com, 
has  seen  the  present  King  Grain  Company 
grow  into  an  international  organization  with 
branches  not  only  in  Quebec,  but  also  in 
France  and  with  contacts  in  other  countries. 

We  are  proud  of  the  people  of  our  com- 
munity. The  fact  that  many  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  our  community,  to 
our  province  and  to  our  country  happen  to 
be  of  French  ancestry  draws  admiration  from 
all  citizens. 

Over  and  above  my  strong  i)ersonal  identi- 
fication with  my  community  is  my  allegiance 
to  Canada. 

5:30  p.m. 

I  would  Kke  to  recall  for  a  moment  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  British  North 
America  Act  was  created.  At  that  time  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  were  gov- 
erned as  one  jurisdiction.  Canada  was  in  a 
state  of  political  turmoil.  Neither  French  nor 
English  extremists  were  able  to  agree  on 
policy,  despite  the  coalitions  established  by 
the  more  moderate  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
and  Sir  Georges  Cartier. 

Out  of  this  turmoil  and  political  deadlock 
came  the  British  North  America  Act  and  the 
concept  of  Confederation,  a  concept  that 
allowed  Upper  Canada  to  develop  as  Ontario, 
reaffirmed  Quebec's  demand  for  cultural  au- 
tonomy, and  strengthened  the  Canadian  pres- 
ence on  the  North  American  continent. 

Confederation  was,  therefore,  a  compromise 
which  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  all  con- 
cerned and  created  a  bicultural  nation  in  law 
and  in  fact.  In  the  113  years  since  Con- 
federation, the  nature  of  our  country  has 
dhanged.  We  have  control  of  a  vast,  magnifi- 
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cent,  diverse  land.  Ours  is  a  nation  rich  in 
resources,  a  nation  with  natural  wealth  and 
human  resources  to  build  a  self-suflBcient 
future. 

In  a  world  where  interdependence  is 
equated  with  survival,  Canadians  must  come 
to  grips  with  the  future  and  reaffirm  their 
commitment  to  a  renewed  Confederation  that 
will  provide  the  flexibility  our  diversity  de- 
mands, while  ensuring  that  every  Canadian 
vnll  share  our  security  and  wealth. 

Canada  has  been  referred  to  as  the  bread- 
basket of  the  world.  We  are  net  exporters  of 
food  and  one  of  the  world's  leading  produc- 
ers of  food  grains  and  livestock.  Canada 
could  be  agriculturally  self-sufficient,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  nonessential  items  such 
as  lemons  and  coffee.  This  is  a  considerable 
advantage  at  this  time  in  history  when  scar- 
city of  food  is  one  of  the  gravest  problems 
that  faces,  and  will  face,  the  less  advantaged 
countries. 

Each  region  of  this  country  produces  what 
its  soil  and  climate  is  best  suited  to  produce. 
This  may  be  wheat  and  beef  in  the  Prairies, 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  British  Columbia, 
potatoes  in  the  Maritimes,  or  one  of  the 
many  diversified  and  wide-ranging  com- 
modities produced  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

The  agricultural  community  of  southwest- 
em  Ontario  has  a  unique  arrangement  with 
many  fellow  Canadians  living  in  Quebec. 
We  are  blessed  with  the  climate  and  soil 
which  permits  the  production  of  more  than 
8,000  acres  of  tomatoes  in  Kent  county.  Over 
the  years,  many  French  families  from  Que- 
bec have  made  lasting  acquaintances  in 
southwestern  Ontario,  because  those  families 
have  come  to  our  part  of  the  province  to 
assist  us  with  the  harvesting  df  this  important 
crop,  which  then  benefits  our  whole  country. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  manv  cases  the 
relationship  has  been  more  than  the  ordinary 
emplover-employee  relationship,  and  families 
have  become  good  personal  friends.  Visita- 
tions and  exchanges  have  taken  place  be- 
tween our  area  and  Quebec.  This  relationship 
originally  began  when  the  i)eople  from  Que- 
bec came  to  southwestern  Ontario  to  assist 
with  the  agriculture  harvest. 

All  Canadians  enioy  an  abundant  supply 
and  variety  of  nutritious  food  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  federal  government  is  responsible 
for  providing  financial  support  to  a  level  that 
makes  it  economically  feasible  to  remain  in 
farming.  A  number  of  progams  are  designed 
to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  farmer-producer 
returns,  from  farm  improvement  loans  to 
tariflF  policies  to  import  and  export  controls, 


and  subsidies  through  the  Department  of 
Regional  Economic  Expansion. 

No  province  in  a  united  Canada  will  ever 
have  to  depend  on  foreign  imports  for  food. 
The  knowledge  of  this  security  is  a  right  of 
every  Canadian.  I  use  the  example  of  agri- 
culture because  I  believe  it  provides  a  good 
example  of  the  flexibility  and  workability 
that  is  built  into  our  federal  system,  not  by 
historical  accident,  but  by  design.  It  is  this 
flexibility,  which  focuses  on  federal-provincial 
co-operation,  that  will  enable  Canada  to 
change  the  status  quo  and  address  the  con- 
cerns of  French  Canadians. 

I  am  very  anxious  that  we  achieve  these 
reforms,  which  are  necessary  to  secure  the 
economic  basis  of  every  province  and  to 
guarantee  linguistic  and  cultural  rights  for 
everyone. 

When  I  was  a  college  student  I  spent  a 
summer  working  in  the  Noranda  area  in 
Quebec.  Although  I  was  working  in  another 
province,  I  was  working  in  Canada  and  felt 
at  home.  In  1967,  when  I  visited  Expo,  I 
was  extremely  impressed  and  moved  by  that 
tremendous  exhibition.  It  was  the  type  of 
event  which  I  had  never  personally  experi- 
enced before  or  ever  had  the  same  feeling 
about  since.  The  people  of  Montreal,  of 
Quebec  and  of  Canada  were  proud  of  that 
imdertaking.  Similarly,  when  the  Olympics 
came  to  Montreal,  as  a  Canadian  I  shared  in 
the  pride  that  we  as  a  country  were  hosting 
the  Olympics.  Other  parts  of  this  country 
have  contributed  in  their  own  special  way. 
We  are  both  proud  and  happy  to  be  Cana- 
dians when  this  happens. 

I  acknowledge  the  contribution  made  to 
Canada  in  many  fields  by  people  of  Quebec. 
For  my  part,  I  ask  them  to  continue  to  share 
the  many  opportunities  we  all  as  Canadians 
have  in  this  great  country.  The  social  and 
political  analysis  which  we  are  now  embark- 
ing on  is  long  overdue.  It  is  our  national 
responsibility  to  respond  to  the  present  chal- 
lenge with  frankness,  with  honesty  and  with 
vision.  Our  task  is  to  reaffirm  the  viability  of 
the  great  nation  which  is  our  home  and  to 
safeguard  Canada  for  our  children  and  future 
generations. 

I  am  a  Canadian  in  favour  of  one  Canada. 
I  truly  hope  that  those  in  our  sister  province 
of  Quebec  will  work  with  us  and  all  other 
Canadians  for  our  mutual  benefit  and  for 
Canada's  future. 

'Mr.  Mancini:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  that  I  rise  to  participate 
in  this  debate.  It  is  a  historic  debate,  a  neces- 
sary one  at  this  particular  point  in  the  history 
of  Canada.  The  debate  is  centred  on  a  reso- 
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lution  which  has  been  agreed  to  by  all 
parties  in  this  House.  The  resolution  was 
moved  by  the  Premier  and  seconded  jointly 
by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
leader  of  the  third  party.  The  resolution  in 
itself  is  extremely  clear,  and  no  one  can  mis- 
construe its  contents.  It  says  that  Ontario  as 
its  highest  priority  will  support  negotiations 
for  a  new  constitution  to  satisfy  the  diverse 
aspirations  of  all  Canadians.  It  aflBrms  our 
opposition  to  the  negotiation  of  sovereignty- 
association.  Finally,  it  asks  all  Quebeckers  to 
join  with  other  Canadians  in  building  a  new 
national  constitution,  something  that  has  not 
been  done  for  113  years. 

I  would  like  to  bomment  in  a  personal  way 
about  Canada.  I  came  to  this  country  when 
I  was  four  years  old— my  parents,  my 
brothers,  my  sister  and  myself.  When  my 
parents  were  deciding  whether  they  should 
leave  their  homeland,  I  am  siire  they  did  not 
say,  "Let's  go  to  Ontario."  In  fact,  tiiey  said: 
"Let's  go  to  Canada.  In  Canada  there  is 
opportunity.  In  Canada  there  is  a  chance  for 
progress." 

As  my  family  was  making  its  decision  to 
come  to  this  particular  part  of  Canada,  there 
were  many  other  people  of  Italian  origin  who 
were  making  the  same  decision  of  moving 
their  families  to  Canada.  Some  went  to 
Quebec,  some  went  to  the  west  and  some 
went  to  the  Maritimes.  In  the  final  analysis, 
they  were  saying,  "Let's  go  to  Canada"  be- 
cause they  understood  that  all  the  provinces 
were  Canada. 
5:40  p.m. 

When  Canada  was  created  113  years  ago, 
it  was  set  up  in  a  unique  way.  The  people 
who  created  Canada  realized  that  because 
of  the  size  of  our  nation  and  the  two  domin- 
ant cultures  in  our  societies,  English  and 
French,  regional  aspirations  were  going  to 
be  important  and  should  be  respected.  That 
is  why  today  we  have  10  provinces  in  Canada, 
all  with  their  own  governments,  all  capable 
through  their  own  legislatures  of  meeting  the 
aspirations  of  the  regions.  No  other  country 
in  the  world  can  claim  such  a  flexible  central 
government.  No  other  country  in  the  world 
can  claim  that  regional  aspirations  are  capa- 
ble of  being  met  as  they  are  in  Canada.  We 
have  a  system  that  has  worked. 

Now,  almost  113  years  later,  it  is  time  to 
refine  this  system.  It  is  time  to  bring  the 
system  up  to  date,  to  meet  modern  demands 
and  the  demands  of  the  future.  Now  is  not 
the  time  to  attack  and  tear  down  Canada 
for  any  errors  which  may  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  past.  Now  is  the  time  to  help 
build  Canada  for  the  futiure. 


Two  ways  in  which  any  nation  is  built  are 
athletics  and  cultural  activities.  First,  let  me 
deal  with  the  importance  of  athletics  to 
Canada  as  a  whole.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
by  working  together  we  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  athletic  endeavours  in  a  way  that 
is  unique  to  Canada  and  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  dismemberment  of  Canada.  As  Can- 
adians, we  have  excelled  in  many  sports,  com- 
peting against  the  very  best  that  the  world 
has  to  offer,  competing  against  all  nations  of 
the  world.  Athletes  from  every  party  of  Can- 
ada have  donned  their  uniforms  and  entered 
into  competition,  secure  in  the  knowled'ge 
that  the  entire  country  is  cheering  them.  More 
important,  citizens  across  this  country  cheer 
athletes  at  the  sight  of  the  red  maple  leaf 
that  is  worn  with  distinction  by  so  many 
people. 

I  would  find  it  difficult  to  search  out  a 
single  person  in  this  country  who  follows 
Grand  Prix  racing  who  would  say  that  Gilles 
Villeneuve  is  a  Quebecker  and  not  a  Can- 
adian. Gilles  Villeneuve  is  respected  on  a 
regional  basis  because  of  where  he  makes 
his  home,  and  he  is  respected  on  a  national 
basis  because  of  his   citizenship. 

All  of  us  know  there  is  a  measure  of  pride 
involved  when  an  athlete  rises  to  prominence, 
whether  it  be  Graham  Smith,  Kathy  Kreiner 
or  others,  but  in  the  final  analysis  we  stand 
behind  these  excellent  people  because  they 
represent  all  of  us.  Their  achievements  are 
reflected  on  Canada  as  a  whole. 

I  am  sure  many  Canadians,  from  British 
Columbia  to  Newfoundland,  could  say  what 
they  were  doing  the  moment  they  heard  Paul 
Henderson  had  scored  the  wanning  goal  in 
that  momentous  hockey  game  against  the 
Russians.  Traffic  in  several  Canadian  cities 
came  to  a  halt  as  jubilant  motorists  celebrated 
this  last-minute  triumph.  We  celebrated  be- 
cause Canada  had  won. 

We  Canadians  not  only  compete  with  dis- 
tinction in  international  competition,  but  we 
have  also  developed  a  network  of  professional 
and  amateur  competition  that  has  served  to 
further  the  understanding  and  unity  within 
this  country.  The  regular  exchange  visits  of 
teams  and  competitors  have  given  thousands 
of  young  Canadians  a  sense  of  diversity  and 
richness  of  this  country.  We  would  do  well 
to  remember  some  of  the  lessons  that  are 
learned  on  the  playing  fields  and  in  the  arena. 
Nation  building  is  a  team  activity.  The  play- 
ers must  keep  the  main  objective  in  mind, 
and  they  must  work  together. 

When  there  are  rules  that  need  changing 
for  the  betterment  of  all,  the  rules  are 
changed.    Rule   books,   like   constitutions,   are 
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formed  in  an  evoltitionary  manner.  Without 
overdwelling  on  this  aspect,  let  me  draw  one 
example  of  how  the  dynamics  of  one  sporting 
activity  might  be  useful  to  us  as  concerned 
citizens. 

tOne  of  the  most  successful  teams  in  the 
history  of  hockey,  coincidentally  called  the 
Canadiens,  traditionally  has  shown  teamwork 
and  co-operation  unmatched  in  any  other  field 
of  endeavour.  Players  with  talent,  whether 
francophones,  anglophones  or  representatives 
of  our  multicultural  community,  work  together 
as  a  cohesive  unit.  The  Canadiens  truly  are 
champions.  Their  success  reflects  on  all  of  us. 

Culture,  like  sport,  is  extremely  important 
to  the  fibre  of  a  nation.  It  was  once  said  that 
culture  is  what  remains  when  all  else  is  for- 
gotten. Canada  is  unique  in  the  area  of  cul- 
ture. In  this  country  we  have  been  able  to 
allow  Canadian  culture  to  grow  and  flourish 
in  two  languages.  Canada  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  in  the  world  that  has  succeeded  in 
maintaining  artistic  endeavours  in  two  lan- 
guages and  has  succeeded  in  achieving  quality 
in  both.  I  am  glad  to  be  part  of  a  country 
that  has  done  this. 

Somewhere  in  all  of  this  the  multicultural 
community  has  also  made  its  mark.  There  is 
not  a  Canadian  of  any  cultural  background 
who  cannot  point  with  pride  to  a  host  of 
musicians,  artists,  authors,  artisans  and  poets 
who  have  achieved  recognition  within  Canada 
and  beyond  our  borders.  This,  to  me,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  success  of  our  Canadian  ex- 
perience. 

I  was  looking  for  a  recent  example  of  a 
Canadian  who  has  found  acclaim  in  an  inter- 
national forum.  It  is  ironic  that  one  person 
who  has  recently  gained  major  recognition  in 
the  international  field  is  a  French  Canadian 
who  represents  a  culture  that  has  received 
little  help  in  its  survival  since  1755  and  would 
not  be  helped  in  any  way  by  the  separation  of 
Quebec.  Antonine  Maillet,  author,  received 
the  Prix  Goncourt  in  1979,  an  outstanding 
tribute  to  all  of  Canada. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
provinces  have  had  the  opportunity,  on  a 
provincial  level,  to  expand  in  cultural  and 
recreational  areas.  Let  me  give  some  exam- 
ples. Under  archives,  galleries,  theatres  and 
so  on,  the  following  provinces  have  spent  the 
following  sums  of  money: 


In  1958,  British  Colmnbia  spent  $500,000. 
In  that  year,  Ontario  spent  $1.1  million  and 
Quebec  spent  $2.3  million.  In  1978,  in  the 
same  category,  British  Coltimbia  spent  $9 
million;  Ontario,  $33  million;  and  Quebec, 
$28  milhon. 

In  the  category  of  parks,  historic  sites  and 
other  recreational  areas:  Newfoundland  spent 
$300,000  in  1958;  $3.5  million  in  1978.  On- 
tario spent  $4.7  million  in  1958;  $71  million 
in  1978.  Quebec  spent  $3.4  million  in  1958 
but  was  able  to  spend  $94.9  million  in  1978. 

Under  film,  radio  and  television.  Alberta 
spent  $100,000  in  1958;  $2.2  million  in  1978. 
Ontario  spent  $200,000  in  1958  but  $14.3 
milhon  in  1978.  Quebec  had  no  expenditure 
in  that  area  in  1958  but  was  able  to  spend 
$5  million  in  1978. 

From  the  above  examples,  it  can  be  seen 
that  regional  aspirations  have  been  dealt  with 
in  the  past  100  years.  Today,  the  challenge  is 
to  better  meet  those  needs  for  the  future. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  feel 
comfortable  in  Canada  and  I  would  want 
all  Quebeckers  to  feel  comfortable  in  Cana- 
da. I  love  Canada  and  I  say  let's  get  on  \vith 
the  change. 
5:50  p.m. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Charlton,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.   Dukszta,  the  debate  was  adjourned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
I  could  have  the  consent  of  the  House  to 
revert  to  motions. 

Agreed. 

MOTION 

HOUSE  SITTINGS 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  that  the  House  sit 
on  Thursday  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  afternoon  and  evening 
sittings. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  For  the  benefit  of  members, 
I  would  like  to  announce  the  names  of  those 
honourable  members  who  have  indicated  they 
would  like  to  participate  in  the  debate  on 
Confederation  tomorrow.  They  are  Mr. 
Dukszta,  Mr.  Baetz,  Mr.  Van  Home,  Mr. 
Grande,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  T.  P.  Reid,  Mr.  Lupu- 
selk.  Miss  Stephenson,  Mr.  J.  Reed  and  Mr. 
Makarchuk. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5:51  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 
Prayers. 

DEBATE  ON  CONFEDERATION 

( continued ) 

Resuming  the  adjoiuned  debate  on  the 
constitutional  resolution. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Mr.  Spe^er,  in  opening  to- 
day's debate,  my  remarks  are  but  the  first 
chapter  of  a  six-chapter  si)eech  being  given. 
The  speeches  today  by  members  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  are  speeches  outlining  and 
recognizing  the  contribution  of  the  one  third 
of  Canadians  who  are  neither  English  nor 
French. 

The  speeches  will  be  given  by  six  NDP 
members  representing  the  great  multicultural 
ridings  of  Parkdale,  High  Park-Swansea, 
Brantford,  Dovercourt,  Oakwood  and  Downs- 
view.  We  are  talking  about  building  a  new 
constitution  which  changes  the  status  quo. 
Our  comments  will  be  specifically  in  terms 
of  the  role  of  the  so-called  third  force.  We 
will  speak  of  multicultural  Canada,  oiu*  coun- 
try, in  English  and  French  but  also  in  our 
mother  tongue  and  the  tongues  of  our 
constituents. 

We  shall  be  speaking  Ukrainian,  Polish, 
Itahan,  Portuguese,  French  and  English. 
These  are  part  of  the  Canadian  treasure  of 
languages  and  have  become  Canadian  lan- 
guages because  they  are  the  languages  tiiat 
Canadians  use  to  communicate  with  one 
another. 

These  languages  enable  us  at  this  privil- 
eged moment  when  the  course  of  history  is 
about  to  change  to  speak  for  almost  one 
third  of  Canadians  who  are  neither  English 
nor  French.  The  six  of  us  are  Canadians, 
some  bom  here  and  some  immigrants.  We 
are  "ethnics"  but  we  are  also  Socialists.  It 
is  our  Socialist  perception  that  constitutes 
our  effort  to  create  a  society  fully  hmnan, 
just   and   equal,    and  fully  Canadian. 

When  the  British  North  America  Act  was 
written  to  formally  unite  Canada,  only  four 
per  cent  of  the  population  was  neither  Eng- 
Hsh  nor  French.  Yet  before  the  first  new- 
comers of  1634,  there  were  original  Cana- 
dians.  Before  there  were  two  nations,  there 
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were  eight  nations.  In  1867,  Canada  was 
different  from  Canada  of  1634.  The  history 
did  not  stop  in  1763,  1867,  nor  v^dll  it  in 
1980. 

The  1980  Canada  is  a  multicultural,  multi- 
racial and  multi-ethnic  country,  roughly 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  original  in- 
habitants and  the  newcomers,  the  French, 
the  English  and  the  others.  It  is  a  country 
with  two  linguas  francas,  English  and 
French,  which  some  two  million  people 
don't  consider  their  mother  tongue  and  an- 
other four  million  T)eople  consider  as  their 
second  language. 

Now,  Canada  faces  a  socio-political  crisis, 
the  crisis  produced  by  the  growing  convic- 
tion of  Quebec  French  that  for  the  sake  of 
ethnic  survival,  Quebec  must  separate  from 
the  rest  of  Canada.  This  crisis  along  with 
the  growing  alienation  in  western  Canada  are 
only  the  more  visible  signs  of  structural  stress 
in  Canadian  federation. 

In  dealing  with  the  structural  stresses 
which  cause  Canada  to  need  a  new  con- 
federation and  a  new  constitution,  I  wiU 
focus  on  four  aspects.  First,  I  will  address 
the  Quebec  question,  which  is  a  question  of 
cultural  survival  of  Quebecois  within  their 
own  territory.  Second,  I  will  discuss  the  need 
for  Canada  to  assert  its  economic  and  cul- 
tural independence  from  the  United  States. 
Third,  I  will  discuss  briefly  the  opportunities 
to  reahgn  power  among  the  various  levels 
of  government  in  order  to  extend  the  level 
of  participatory  democracy  in  this  country. 
Finally,  and  with  the  most  care,  I  will  dis- 
cuss the  multicultural  nature  of  Canada  and 
the  necessity  of  building  the  structures  and 
institutions  which  reflect  the  Canadian  reality. 

Monsieur  le  President,  avant  de  tracer  les 
grandes  lignes  des  problemes  et  des  inquie- 
tudes des  minorites  ethniques,  alors  que  nous 
essayons  de  construire  une  nouvelle  cons- 
titution, permettez-moi  de  repeter  que  mes 
collegues  et  moi  n'avons  aucune  intention 
d'attaquer  ou  de  saper  les  aspirations  legi- 
times des  Canadiens-Frangais.  Nous  recon- 
naissons  que  leur  culture  et  leur  langue  n'ont 
pas  ete  suflBsamment  protegees  depuis  1763. 

Nous  croyons  que  la  nouvelle  constitution 
doit  reconnaitre  et  garantir  ces  droits.  En 
tant   que   Nouveaux   D^mocrates,   nous   con- 
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tinuerons  de  nous  battre  centre  le  gouveme- 
ment  conservateur,  car  ils  ont  neglige  de 
foumir  un  milieu  adequat  pour  I'education 
des  Franco-Ontariens  et  un  niveau  acceptable 
de  services  en  langue  frangaise  dans  oette 
province. 

Je  suis  d'ailleurs  reconnaissant  aux  Qu6- 
becois  d'avoir  place  la  question  du  droit  a 
la  langue  et  k  la  culture  au  coeur  du  debat 
sur  I'avenir  du  Canada.  Parce  qu'ik  refusent 
que  leur  culture  soit  Sacrifice  a  la  strategic 
economique  et  continentale  des  Etats-Unis, 
parce  qu'ils  insistent  que  les  Canadiens  aient 
le  droit  d'etre  maitres  chez  nous,  ils  nous 
IX)ussent  tons  a  penser  proffondement  au  r61e 
de  la  culture  dans  le  mond©  modeme  et  k 
I'avenir  du  Canada. 

Mais  le  fait  de  reconnaitre  la  nature  multi- 
culturelle  du  Canada  n'empeche  pas  la  recon- 
naissance de  r^galite  entre  les  Frangais  et 
es  Anglais.  Cela  veut  tout  simplement  dire 
que  I'autre  tiers  de  a  population  exige  le 
droit  d'etre  inclus  dans  ce  dialogue  sur  la 
nature  et  I'avenir  de  notre  Confederation. 
Les  demandes  qui  sont  faites  pour  que  la 
nature  multiculturelle  du  Canada  soit  recon- 
nue  signifient  qu'il  y  a  un  groupe  de  Cana- 
diens dont,  jusqu'^  present,  nous  n'avons  pas 
tenu  compte.  Un  groupe  qui  veut  pomtant 
qu'on  les  consid^re  comime  partenaires  dans 
le  nouveau  Canada  que  nous  voulons  batir. 

Le  fait  que  les  Franco-Ontariens  sont 
froisses  quand  on  les  associe  aux  autres  mi- 
norites  ediniques,  indique  qu'ils  ont  pern:  du 
sobriquet  de  "citoyen  de  deuxi^me  classe,"  qui 
est  etroitment  lie  k  I'ethnicite,  quand  on  les 
voit  contre  la  toile  de  fond  de  I'Anglo- 
Ontario. 

Mais  le  Canada  de  1980  comprend  27  pour 
cent  de  citoyens  qui  ne  sont  ni  frangais,  ni  an- 
glais, et  pour  les  Frangais,  I'insistence  de  ce 
groupe  d'etre  reconnu  en  tant  qu'egal  aux  au- 
tres, leur  semble  etre  un  acte  hostile.  Pourtant 
cette  demande  pour  un  statut  d'egalite  em- 
brasse  les  Frangais,  puisque  c'est  seulement 
si  Ton  apergoit  le  Canada  comme  pays  mul- 
ticulturel  que  tons  les  groupes  ethniques 
realiseront  I'egalit^. 

Indeed,  the  central  problem  in  Canada 
today  is  the  fact  that  we  have  not  created 
equality  of  conditions  for  our  people  for 
Canada  is  a  class  society.  In  the  broader 
context  of  North  American  capitalist  ethos, 
Canadians  have  been  socialized  to  believe 
that  unlimited  upward  mobility  exists  just 
as  the  French  Canadans  coming  to  the  fac- 
tories in  Montreal  and  Trois  Rivieres  in 
Quebec  of  1930  found  that  there  was  no 
social  equality  for  them.  The  new  immigrants 
coming  to  Canada  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 


tury have  found  that  equality  is  often  more 
a  slogan  than  a  reality.  Our  new  constitu- 
tion, like  the  Portuguese  one,  must  contain 
provision  for  abohshing  the  class  nature  of 
our  society. 

10:10  a.m. 

The  second  pdint  I  wis'h  to  make  is  briefly 
that  any  discussion  of  a  new  constitution 
must  deal  with  the  problem  of  bringing  our 
economy  home.  A  new  constitution  must  put 
Canada  first.  I  define  Canada  as  the  people 
who  built  this  country  with  their  hands,  their 
backs  and  their  lives,  and  not  just  the  people 
who  bought  this  country  with  money  bor- 
rowed from  Canadians  and  through  an  ethnic 
exploitation  of  working  people  of  Canada. 

Canada,  through  the  continental  equalities 
of  the  federal  Liberals  and  through  the  lack 
of  economic  leadership  of  the  provincial  Con- 
servatives, has  become  a  vassal  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  economically,  politically  and 
culturally  not  our  own.  To  embark  on  the 
writing  of  a  new  constitution  which  deals 
with  tihe  new  realities  and  insights  about  our 
society  today  without  taking  into  account  the 
American  domination  of  oiu:  country,  is  to 
behave  like  the  emperor  of  Lilliput  in  Gul- 
liver's Travels. 

In  building  a  new  constitution  we  want 
to  examine  the  division  of  powers  among 
federal,  provincial  and  municipal  governments. 
There  is  a  need  for  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment that  can  build  and  develop  an  indus- 
trial strategy  on  which  an  independent  Cana- 
dian economy  can  be  based;  but  in  the  con- 
text of  what  I  have  been  discussing  today, 
that  of  developing  Canada's  particularities 
and  responding  to  regional  differences  be- 
tween our  societies  and  giving  full  expression 
to  the  poHtical  and  cultural  communities 
whch  make  up  Canada,  it  seems  to  me  the 
devolution  and  decentralization  of  power  is 
a  principle  we  must  pursue. 

The  devolution  of  power  from  the  federal 
to  the  provincial  and  the  municipal  level, 
and  from  the  municipal  to  the  community 
level,  is  a  structural  progression  of  democratic 
participation  and  recognition  of  the  right  of 
all  our  citizens  to  complete  self-determination. 
We  have  called  for  greater  citizen  participa- 
tion in  factories,  community  health  centres, 
neighbourhoods,  urban  affairs  and  the  gen- 
eral running  of  political  life.  In  the  same 
direction  we  could  have  the  means  of  imple- 
menting the  broad  concepts  of  multicutural- 
ism,  lessening  the  cultural  domination  and 
cultural  inexpressiveness  of  our  monolithic 
institutions. 

For  example,  it  makes  great  sense  to  have 
a   French  school  board   in   Ottawa-Carleton. 
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It  is  also  appropriate  to  extend  bilingualism 
or  control  of  certain  institutions  to  ethnic 
groups  in  various  areas  where  an  ethnic 
group  has  a  significant  concentration.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  the  bilingualism  in  Edmon- 
ton schools  where  Enghsh/Ukrainian  biling- 
ual programs  are  recognized  and  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  government  of  Alberta.  In 
Ontario  one  thinks  of  the  Finns  in  Thunder 
Bay  or  the  Poles  in  Renfrew  coimty  in  the 
same  light. 

This  is  not  a  call  for  a  babel  of  tongues  or 
a  division  of  Canadian  society.  It  is  in  fact 
quite  the  reverse.  It  is  the  encouragement 
of  a  society  that  recognizes  the  vitality  and 
contribution  of  all  ethnocultural  communities. 
This  diversity  can  be  the  basis  for  our  unity 
and  our  Canadianism. 

I  will  now  address  my  central  concern,  that 
is  multiculturalism.  Multiculturalism  has  at 
least  three  dimensions.  If  we  are  going  to 
support  multiculturalism  in  our  society  we 
must  first  develop  an  awareness  and  accept- 
ance among  all  Canadians  that  there  are  many 
ethnoculturaal  communities  that  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Canadian  society.  Second,  the 
Canadian  society  through  its  government  and 
other  agencies  must  act  as  a  catalyst  to  en- 
courage growth  and  development  of  these 
resources  and  right  milieu.  Finally,  Canada 
must  develop  a  means  for  the  political  articu- 
lation of  the  needs  and  concerns  of  minority 
communities  within  Canada. 

These  principles  can  be  achieved  without 
in  any  way  diminishing  the  position  and  status 
of  English,  French  and  native  people  in 
Canada.  In  fact,  it  enriches  their  society  and 
recognizes  the  fundamental  principle  of  a 
good  society— that  of  equality  of  all  persons 
and  the  right  of  persons  to  maintain  and 
advance  their  cultures.  The  preservation  of 
many  languages  in  no  way  undermines  the 
position  of  our  two  national  languages. 
[Translation  from  Polish:] 

Given  the  reality  of  the  dominant  Anglo- 
Canadian  society  as  expressed  in  mass  media, 
political  structures,  cultural  institutions,  work 
places  and  schools,  the  demands  of  "ethnic 
people,"  some  one  third  of  Canada's  popula- 
tion, to  be  recognized  among  the  new  Fathers 
of  Confederation  as  part  of  their  right  to  self- 
determination  become  understandable. 

Canadian  society,  with  some  exceptions  for 
Quebec,  is  organized  by  the  standards  and 
institutions  appropriate  to  the  English  and 
Canadian  ethnic  group.  This  group  is  rela- 
tively closed  to  nonmembers,  but  it  is  also 
intolerant  of  practices  that  diverge  from  its 
own  world  view.  The  dilemma  of  non-English 
Canadians    is   that   they   are    simultaneously 


confronted  with  pressures  to  become  like 
English  Canadians  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  aware  of  the  near  impossibility  of 
becoming  an  English  Canadian  without 
totally  sacrificing  their  culture  and  ethnicity. 
Most  non-English  Canadians  do  not  wish  to 
edticate  their  children  to  be  English. 

To  continue  talking  only  in  terms  of  two 
founding  nations,  English  and  French,  is  to 
do  a  basic  injustice  to  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  all  other  ethnics;  it  is  to  take  away 
from  people  of  other  ethnic  origins  the  right 
to  their  own  culture  or  differences,  to  deny 
that  the  Slavs  in  the  west  did,  in  fact,  found 
that  part  of  Canada.  It  is  also  to  say  that  the 
fourth-generation  Polish  Canadian  of  Barry's 
Bay  be  considered  part  of  English  Canada. 

If  a  policy  of  multiculturalism  is  to  be 
taken  seriously,  it  must  move  from  the  posi- 
tion that  ethnicity  is  only  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual psychology,  or  of  individual  choice  or 
style,  or  of  individual  decision  to  cook  or 
dance  ethnically.  The  principle  of  equality 
would  include  group  equality  without  negat- 
ing the  other. 
[End  of  translation] 

What  we  are  suggesting  is  two  ideas  that 
are  central  to  ethnic  rights.  First,  we  must 
assume  and  accept  that  ethnic  groups  are 
permanent  and  are  not  a  disappearing  feature 
of  Canadian  society.  This  must  be  recognized 
institutionally.  Second,  programs  oriented  to- 
wards equality  of  groups  are  an  important 
extension  of  the  principles  of  equality  of  all 
individuals  and  citizens. 

In  summary,  I  am  a  newcomer  to  this 
country,  a  Canadian  by  choice.  I  am  Cana- 
dian. I  did  not  speak  in  those  three  languages, 
especially  my  own,  out  of  a  sense  of  rebel- 
liousness or  bitterness,  but  out  of  acclamation 
of  those  people  who  have  contributed  to  the 
building  of  our  great  country.  For  to  diminish 
them,  to  diminish  me,  is  to  diminish  all  of  us. 
In  the  words  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development  (Mr.  Brunelle)  from 
yesterday,  I  am  an  interpreter  for  those  i>eo- 
ple,  for  myself.  In  the  words  of  Walt  Whit- 
man from  Leaves  of  Grass; 

I  celebrate  myself,  and  sing  myself. 
And  what  I  assume  you  shall  assume, 
For  every  atom  belonging  to  me  as  good 
Belongs  to  you. 
10:20  a.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  this 
debate  today  to  give  my  unqualified  support 
to  the  resolution  before  this  House.  As  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  members  of  all  par- 
ties have  pointed  out  many  times  before,  even 
before  this  debate,  the  need  to  move  from 
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the  status  quo  in  the  country  is  not  an  issue. 
That  need  is  clear.  That  need  is  present.  That 
need  is  being  proclaimed  from  every  point  of 
the  Canadian  compass. 

I  say  to  this  House  and  through  this  House 
to  the  people  of  Quebec,  you  are  not  alone. 
Every  region  in  this  land  wants  a  nev^^  deal. 
Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that  every  region 
of  this  land  is  prepared  to  work  creatively  and 
diligently  to  forge  a  new  deal.  Every  region 
of  this  land  has  in  it  men  and  women  with  the 
heart  and  the  soul  and  the  will  to  write  a 
new  deal  that  will  work  for  everybody. 

What  will  such  a  new  deal  be?  Well,  who 
is  to  say?  We  in  Ontario  certainly  do  not 
claim  to  have  all  the  answers  but  neither, 
even  more  certainly,  does  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Quebec.  The  answers  the  Levesque 
government  implies  in  its  referendum  ques- 
tion are  myopic  and  defeatist  and  in  the  name 
of  cultural  self-determination  it  seeks  to  en- 
close and  encapsulate  that  province. 

In  a  world  that  is  now  and  will  continue 
to  be  increasingly  interdependent,  they  seek 
to  construct  and  consecrate  a  new  island  unto 
themselves.  This  they  seek  to  pass  off  as  evo- 
lutionary. It  is  evolution,  but  evolution  in  re- 
verse, an  evolution  that  would  drag  us  back 
to  the  social  and  the  political  stone  age. 

Canada,  for  me,  is  an  indivisible  entity. 
When  I  think  of  my  country,  my  mind  em- 
braces all  of  it,  from  Blenheim  to  the  Beauce, 
from  Moncton  to  Magog,  from  Lethbride  to 
Lotbiniere.  That  is  my  heritage.  I  was  born 
to  it.  I  claim  it.  I  recognize  no  man's  right  to 
take  it  from  me. 

I  come  to  this  debate  as  a  number  of  peo- 
ple. I  am  a  fifth-generation  Canadian,  bom  in 
southwestern  Ontario  to  parents  of  German- 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  extraction.  So  I  am  one 
of  those  increasing  number  of  Canadians  who 
come  from  neither  founding  group.  I  cherish 
my  own  cultural  heritage  and  the  rich  multi- 
cultural society  of  Ontario.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  a  Canadian,  an  unhyphenated  Canadian. 
I  also  come  here  as  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  from  Ottawa  West.  I  am  a 
member  of  Her  Majesty's  Executive  Council 
of  Ontario  charged  with  responsibility  for  cul- 
tural affairs,  a  resident  of  Ontario,  and  a  citi- 
zen of  Canada  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  travel  and  to  work  extensively  in  all  parts 
of  this  country  and  to  get  to  know  most  of  it 
intimately. 

Thanks  to  more  than  a  decade  in  the  field 
of  international  development  and  refugee  re- 
settlement, I  have  also  had  the  opportunity 
to  live  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  to  see 
Canada  from  the  outside.  Let  me  try  to  inject 


into  this  debate  some  thoughts  that  well  up 
from  those  perspectives. 

As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  it  is  my 
judgement  that  the  need  for  a  new  deal  for 
all  Canadians  is  really  not  at  issue.  Change 
we  must  and  change  we  will.  But  what  sort 
of  change?  A  lot  of  people  have  a  lot  of  ideas 
but  the  precise  details  remain  to  be  seen. 
While  we  talk  of  change  in  the  futiu-e,  we 
must  not  forget  that  there  has  been  major  and 
historic  change  in  our  immediate  past.  I  need 
only  look  at  my  own  part  of  the  province,  the 
city  of  Ottawa,  the  national  capital,  to  pro- 
duce proof. 

Ottawa  is  a  splendid  national  capital.  Not 
very  long  ago  it  was  a  somewhat  spartan, 
largely  anglophone  town  in  which  most 
francophones  could  not  feel  at  home.  It  could 
not  really  be  a  capital  to  francophone  Cana- 
dians. Today,  however,  it  is  a  charming, 
attractive  and  cosmopolitan  capital.  It  in- 
creasingly reflects  both  groups  and  provides 
a  natural  and  a  comfortable  home  for  both 
founding  groups  as  well  as  other  cultures. 

Ottawa's  physical  transformation  as  a  city 
has  been  a  relatively  easy  and  a  graceful  one. 
But  its  cultural,  political  and  social  trans- 
formation into  a  truly  bilingual  capital  has 
been  rather  more  wrenching,  because  that 
transformation  has  exacted  a  price  which 
none  of  us  should  gloss  over  as  inconsequen- 
tial. Unilingual  anglophones  in  the  nation's 
capital  and  especially  those  in  the  federal 
public  service  have  been  called  upon  to  make 
enormous  personal  sacrifices.  Many  of  them 
have  paid  the  price  in  terms  of  disrupted 
careers  and  job  opportunities  that  have  been 
closed  to  them  and  they  have  cried  out.  Most 
telbn-^ly,  though,  they  have  not  challenged 
the  desirability  of  change.  On  that  there  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  consensus. 

Rather,  they  have  protested— and  I  say  pro- 
tested legitimately— against  the  rapid  pace  of 
change.  Even  so,  they  have  pitched  in  to  the 
point  where  the  need  for  change  to  more 
fully  reflect  the  founding  character  of  the 
country  has  itself  grown  roots  and  taken  on  a 
life  of  its  own. 

There  has  been,  for  example,  a  significant 
move  by  unilingual  anglophone  parents  to 
enrol  their  school-age  children  in  French  im- 
mersion classes.  So  intent  have  the  anglo- 
phones been,  in  fact,  that  I  suspect  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  Ottawa  will  be  bilin- 
gual in  two  generations. 

Ottawa  will  be  Canada's  major  spawning 
ground  for  the  fully  bilingual  federal  civil 
servants  of  the  future.  The  change  that  the 
city  of  Ottawa  has  undergone  has  been 
necessary   and  right.   As   the   capital  of  the 
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country,  it  has  to  reflect  the  dual  nature  of 
our  founding  heritages  in  both  the  way  it 
looks  and  the  way  it  acts. 

At  this  point  and  in  this  context,  it  would 
be  tragically  ironic  if  Quebec  now  decided  to 
turn  its  back  on  the  important  and  the  his- 
toric initiatives  that  have  been  taken. 

We  at  the  provincial  level  in  Ontario  have 
taken  some  meaningful  initiatives  as  well.  In 
Montreal  last  week,  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
reminded  us  of  the  very  real  progress  that 
Ontario  has  made  in  providing  cultural  oppor- 
tunities, education  services  and  court  services 
in  French,  and  perhaps  I  should  remind  the 
members  that  TVOntario,  for  which  I  am 
the  responsible  minister,  provides  programs  in 
both  French  and  English. 

Permettez-moi  aujourd'hui  de  rappeler  k 
I'Assemblee  que  le  gouvernement  de  I'Ontario 
s'est  dote  d'un  Conseil  des  Affaires  franco- 
ontariennes  qui  est  responsable  devant  le 
gouvernement  par  mon  entremise. 

Le  Conseil  a  ete  cree  en  1975  pour  con- 
seiller  le  gouvernement  sur  les  moyens  d'as- 
surer  les  services  aux  Franco-Ontariens.  II 
compte  k  son  actif  une  grande  part  des  pro- 
gr^s  accomplis  dans  les  cinq  demi^res  ann^es. 

Sur  ces  conseils  et  avec  le  consentement  du 
gouvernement,  nous  continuerons  a  batir  sur 
la  base  solide  que  nous  avons  d^j^  posee. 

Nous  pers^v^rerons  dans  notre  travail. 

Mais  nous  persev^rerons  en  respectant  le 
rythme  et  la  sensibiht6  qui  garantiront  le 
bien-fond6  de  nos  decisions,  car  nous  devons 
^galement  veiller  k  ne  pas  d^chirer  la  trame 
sociale  particuli^re  k  la  province. 

The  council  was  established  in  1975  to 
advise  the  government  on  strategies  for  pro- 
viding services  to  Franco-Ontarians  and  it 
musit  take  credit  for  much  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  last  five  years. 
With  its  advice  and  the  government's  consent, 
we  will  continue  to  build  on  the  substantial 
base  we  have  cast. 
10:30  a.m. 

We  will  persist  in  this  job,  but  we  will 
persist  at  a  i>ace  and  with  a  sensitivity  that 
will  ensure  that  the  right  thing  is  done  and 
at  the  same  time  assure  that  the  province's 
particular  social  fabric  is  not  torn  apart  in  the 
process.  As  their  elected  representatives  in  the 
Legislature  we  must  not  only  lead  "the  people 
of  Ontario,  we  must  heed  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

One  common  language  is  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  the  central  pillar 
in  the  building  of  nationhood.  Here  in  Canada 
obviously  we  have  two  founding  languages. 
Does  that  mean  that,  after  all  that  has  hap- 
pened and  in  spite  of  the  best  will  in  the 


world  by  francophone  and  anglophone,  the 
prudent  fact  of  life  is  that  we  do  not  have 
a  nation?  I  say  to  that,  categorically,  no. 
Language  is  a  pillar  of  nationhood,  but  it 
is  only  one  pillar. 

I  feel  our  problem  is  that,  like  a  moth 
drawn  to  the  candlelight,  we  Canadians  have 
focused!  with  an  almost  fatal  fascination  on 
the  language  candle  and  have  been  largely 
oblivious  to  the  far  bigger  world  all  around 
us.  Mesmerized  by  this  flame  of  language,  we 
have  failed  to  recognize  sufficiently  those 
other  major  ingredients  which  go  into  the 
building  of  a  strong  and  a  civilized  nation. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  these  other 
essential  ingredients  of  nationhood  around  us. 
We  share  a  geography,  for  instance,  that  at 
once  defines  us  and  sustains  us.  We  are  as 
yet  only  23  million  souls  and  yet  we  occupy 
in  this  vast  land  one  of  the  richest  pieces  of 
real  estate  in  the  world',  much  of  it  yet  to  be 
developed. 

We  in  Canada  share  an  overwhelming  com- 
plex of  things  that  we  have  built  together 
over  the  decades  for  our  collective  wellbeing 
at  home.  We  also  share  relationships  with 
other  countries.  We  are  perceived  as  one  by 
the  citizens  of  these  other  countries.  To 
them  there  is  nothing  in  two  founding 
languages  that  negates  the  basic  concept  of 
nationhood.  When  we  are  abroad,  whether 
we  are  francophone  or  anglophone,  we  are 
Canadians— nous  sommes  Canadiens. 

As  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross 
teams  doing  relief  work  in  Vietnam,  the 
Congo,  Hungary,  Chile  and  many  other  coun- 
tries, I  have  personal  experience  where  we 
Canadians  were  able  to  make  contributions 
that  were  the  envy  of  the  world.  We  were 
able  to  make  those  contributions  not  despite 
our  bilingual  nature  but  because  of  it.  So 
we  share  a  history  rooted'  in  two  official 
languages  and  many  cultures.  We  share  a 
common  wealth,  both  natural  and  man-made. 
All  of  it  belongs  to  all  of  us.  On  that  basis 
alone,  if  I  were  a  Quebecker  I  would  defy 
any  government  of  mine  to  try  to  sell  my 
Canadian  birthright  for  a  mess  of  Pequiste 
pottage. 

When  we  talk  of  a  departure  from  the 
status  quo  and  a  new  deal  for  all  Canadians 
we  inevitably  come  face  to  face  with  the 
constitution  of  this  country.  Any  notion  of  a 
new  deal  absolutely  requires  change  in  those 
sections  of  the  constitution  that  prescribe 
which  governments  provide  what  services. 
Whenever  politicians  get  into  a  discussion  of 
the  distribution  of  powers  we  inevitably  con- 
vey a  sense  that  our  only  interest  is  our  own 
authority. 
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Admittedly,  politicians  are  human  and  it 
is  only  natural  that  we  would  want  to  exer- 
cise as  much  power  as  we  possibly  could, 
but  anybody  who  believes  a  politician  who 
talks  about  a  more  rational  distribution  of 
power  is  only  interested  in  his  own  political 
ego  has  a  pathetically  limited  view  of  the 
basic  nature  of  this  country. 

Canada,  by  virtue  of  its  size  and  the  thin 
spread  of  its  population,  is  one  of  the  most 
intensely  regional  countries  of  this  good  earth. 
The  governments  that  provide  such  personal 
social  services  as  health,  education,  welfare, 
arts,  culture  and  recreation  support  must  by 
definition  be  close  to  the  people  socially,  cul- 
turally and  geographically. 

I  feel  the  federal  government  has  become 
much  too  deeply  enmeshed  in  these  personal 
services  that  are  much  more  appropriate  for 
provincial  and  local  governments.  All  too 
often  the  situation  has  been  further  exacer- 
bated by  an  arrogantly  unilateral  federal 
attitude.  A  new  deal  for  Canada  requires  that 
rtie  federal  government  disentangle  itself  from 
a  myriad  of  activities  in  which  it  has  become 
deeply  engaged,  and  inappropriately  engaged, 
particularly  in  the  cultural  land  the  social 
fields. 

This  is  not  a  prescription  for  disembowel- 
ling the  federal  government.  Its  entangle- 
ments are  inappropriate,  inefficient,  and  T 
believe  a  great  source  of  our  current  national 
feeling  of  frusti'ation  and  malaise. 

What  I  propose  is  a  service  svstem  that  is 
more  rational,  more  sensitive  to  the  particular 
needs  of  the  partiuclar  p«^ople  in  the  par- 
ticular regions  in  this  country.  This  is  a  big, 
diverse,  thinly  populated  land.  Provincial  and 
local  goA^emments  have  to  serve  discrete 
grouTv;  of  people,  and  the  government  of 
Catiada  has  the  role  to  pull  aH  of  us  together 
bv  c^eriting  and  maintaining  the  strands,  those 
sinews  of  nationhood,  connecting  all  of  thc^e 
groups  and  these  regions. 

Common  defence  against  external  enemies, 
basic  laws,  a  productive  economy  to  which 
we  all  have  basic  rights  to  a  fair  share,  a 
vibrant  national  and  international  trade  sys- 
tem, a  monetary  system,  the  railways.  Air 
Canada,  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
—these  are  but  some  of  the  major  roles  for 
the  federal  government. 

The  government  of  Canada's  most  im- 
portant job  has  been,  and  vdll  continue  to  be, 
the  stewardship  of  the  common  wealth  of 
all  Canadians.  Historically,  that  stewardshin 
has  involved  redistribution  of  our  national 
wealth  and  Ontario  has  been  a  net  contribu- 
tor in  that  process,  willingly  so  and  proudly 
so,  not  out  of  a  sense  of  patronizing  charity, 


but  rather  out  of  a  sense  of  Canadian  com- 
munity and  Canadian  interdependence. 

As  I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago,  I 
have  been  blessed  with  the  opportunity  to 
work  and  live  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Thanks  to  that  experience,  I  have  been  able 
to  develop  a  personal  view  of  Canada  that 
might  be  different  from  some  others.  You 
get  a  totally  different  picture  of  your  own 
house  when  you  lodk  at  it  through  the  win- 
dow of  your  friend's  house  across  the  street. 

Along  with  my  friends  from  all  over  this 
troubled  world  I  have  looked  and  IVe  seen 
a  country  called  Canada,  a  country  with  two 
founding  traditions  and  many  cultural  groups 
that  are  to  be  celebrated  as  a  blessing,  not 
reviled  as  a  curse,  a  country  that  is  rich  in 
natural  resources,  a  country  that  is  even 
richer  in  the  depth,  diversity,  industry  and 
creativity  of  its  people,  a  country  that  has 
earned  respect  among  the  family  of  nations, 
a  country  worth  fighting  for,  a  country  worth 
saving,  a  great  and  a  good  land  that  will  be 
flourishing  long  after  the  narrow  and  brittle 
men  who  would  tear  it  asimder  have  passed 
from  public  view. 

May  the  people  of  Quebec  know  the  reso- 
lution before  this  House.  It  says  yes,  may  we 
all  be  maitre  chez  nous  in  all  of  our  respec- 
tive provincial  houses,  and  may  we  all  be 
maitre  chez  nous  dans  tout  le  Canada. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  memb^^r 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario  I  am 
pleased  to  endbrse  tiie  resolution  that  we 
commit  ourselves  as  our  highest  priority  to 
full  negotiation  of  a  full  constitution  to  satisfy 
the  diverse  aspirations  of  all  Canadians  and 
to  replace  the  status  quo  which  is  so  clearly 
unacceptable.  Further,  I  afiBrm  my  opposition 
to  the  negotiation  of  sovereignty-association. 

I  am  honoured  to  make  this  brief  contri- 
bution, which  reflects  my  views  and  I  am 
sure  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  con- 
stituf-nts  of  mine  in  North  London.  I,  like 
all  members  of  this  assembly,  have  received 
unsolicited  comments  on  the  Quebec  refer- 
endum from  my  constituents  and  moreover, 
like  some  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  sought 
input  on  this  topic  through  newsletters,  public 
meetings  and  meetings  with  interested  groups. 
10:40  a.m. 

This  process  of  crass-roots  innut  is  the  same 
as  that  which  led  to  our  constitution.  It  is 
the  same  process  that  Laurier  sr)oke  of  in  such 
glowing  terms  when  he  saiid,  "Our  constitu- 
tion invites  all  citizens  to  take  part  in  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  state.** 

It  makes  no  exception  of  any  person.  Every 
person  has  the  right  not  only  to  express  his 
opinion  but  also,  if  he  can,  to  influence,  by 
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expressing  his  opinion,  the  opinion  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  This  right  exists  for  all  and 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  anyone  should 
be  deprived  of  it.  Without  exception,  all 
groups  that  have  spoken  to  me  want  Quebec 
to  stay  within  Confederation. 

One  of  the  groups  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  was  the  class  of  senior  students 
at  Sir  Frederick  Banting  Secondary  School 
who  shared  with  me  some  of  their  comments. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  -the  members 
present  their  comments  on  a  few  themes  of 
the  uniqueness  of  Quebec,  the  economics  con- 
siderations, the  cultural  considerations,  the 
racial  considerations,  in  so  far  as  the  possi- 
bility of  separation  is  concerned. 

The  students  indicated  to  me  they  felt 
Quebec  was  a  unique  and  wonderful  place, 
particularly  since  it  is  part  of  us  and  has 
such  a  unique  cultural  flavour.  They  were 
also  concerned  that  the  loss  of  Quebec  to 
Canad'a  would  deal  a  heavy  blow  to  all  parts 
of  Canada  and  particularly  to  Ontario.  They 
felt  Ontario  would  be  hard  hit  because  of 
the  large  volume  of  trade  between  our  two 
provinces.  Quebec  would  suffer  terribly  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  financial  support  from  the 
federal  government  and  because  of  the  loss 
of  protection  and  support  in  the  international 
marketplace.  Further  damage  would  be  done 
to  Quebec  because  of  the  possibility  of  in- 
vestment drying  up  and  the  flight  of  foreign 
capital,  and  economic  instability,  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  might  prevail. 

In  so  far  as  cultural  and  racial  matters  are 
concerned,  the  students  felt  the  people  of 
Quebec  woidd'  be  much  better  able  to  pre- 
serve their  identity  and  traditions  within 
Canada  than  if  they  separated.  Though  we 
outside  Quebec  have  not  had  a  particularly 
good  record  or  perfect  record  in  respect  of 
recognizing  their  individualit>',  our  record 
is  getting  better.  Areas  outside  Quebec  are 
making  strong  efforts  to  make  up  for  past 
deficiencies  in  such  areas  as  language  pro- 
grams, schools,  advertising  and  legal  pro- 
cedures. Some  elements  of  life  might  thrive 
within  a  separate  Quebec,  but  they  would 
suffer  badly  for  those  many  francophones  who 
live  outside  the  province. 

The  students  asked,  "What  really  do  the 
majority  of  Canada  want?"  It  is  not  clear  to 
them  whether  Quebec  has  the  legal  right  to 
separate  even  if  she  wishes.  If  the  majority 
of  Canadians  in  a  nationwdde  referendum 
were  to  refuse  to  allow  such  a  move,  would 
that  not  be  more  binding  than  a  provincial 
referendum?  Perhaps  Canadians  could  choose 
to  stop  separation  in  that  way. 


The  students  also  ask,  "If  there  is  a  yes 
vote,  then  what?"  They  feel  that  if  a  yes  vote 
comes  about,  the  negotiations  that  would 
follow  prdbably  woidd  not  mean  separation. 
First,  they  would  reveal  in  detail  to  the  peo- 
ple in  Quebec  just  how  difficult  a  path  lies 
before  them.  Second,  they  would  probably 
result  in  a  realization  on  the  part  of  Anglo- 
Canadians  that  certain  further,  though  not 
critical  changes,  could  and  possibly  should 
be  made  in  the  present  provincial-federal 
relations.  When  these  two  points  of  view 
have  been  thoroughly  aired,  the  people  of 
Qudbec  would  realize  that  they  should  not 
separate,  that  their  best  course  would  be  to 
remain  within  Canada.  So  a  yes  vote,  in  the 
view  of  the  students,  need  not  frighten  us  too 
much. 

In  the  matter  of  defence,  the  students  felt 
that  the  withdrawal  of  Quebec  from  the 
NORAD  umbrella  would  present  serious  arenas 
of  vulnerability,  not  only  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  but  to  Quebec  itself.  There  is  no 
possibility  that  Quebec  could  ofi^r  a  substitute 
defence  system.  To  have  her  as  a  third  power 
in  the  system  might  offer  tragic  ramifica- 
tions. The  temptations  for  Quebec  to  seek  for- 
eign assistance  in  this  field  could  also  have 
ominous  overtones. 

Most  students  felt  optimistic  about  the  fu- 
ture of  Quebec  within  Canada.  They  were 
sympathetic  to  Quebeckers'  aspirations  and 
felt  that  with  further  goodwill  and  some  rea- 
sonable concessions  from  us  the  people  of 
Quebec  would  remain  within  Canada  as 
partners  in  Canada  even  if  a  yes  vote  did 
result  on  May  20. 

It  would  'be  nice  to  stop  at  this  point  in 
considering  these  comments  from  the  students 
in  London,  and  similar  comments  that  I  have 
had  from  other  fellow  Londoners,  but  this 
last  point  on  national  defence  raises  the  topic 
that  I  feel  must  be  presented  to  this  assembly 
and  must  be  presented  to  our  colleagues  in 
every  legislature,  provincial  and  federal,  in 
Canada.  This  topic  of  grave  concern  to  all 
of  us  is  national  defence. 

What  would  happen  to  Canadian  national 
defence  if  sovereignty^association  became  a 
fact?  I  would  pause  at  this  point  to  remind 
those  present  that  on  May  8,  1945,  VE  Day 
was  celebrated,  not  too  many  years  ago  in 
the  span  of  history  of  our  country  and  coun- 
tries of  the  western  hemisphere  but  a  day 
that  we  might  be  inclined  to  forget,  along 
with  the  events  that  led  up  to  it,  if  we  be- 
come obsessed  with  just  the  present.  Let  us 
not  forget  the  holocaust  of  Europe.  Let  us 
not  forget  our  concern  for  national  defence 
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in  1940  and  in  1945.  Let  us  rememlber  that 
concern  today. 

What  does  Levesque  say  about  national 
defence? 

On  nous  rassure,  et  a  plusieurs  reprises,  en 
aflBrmant  bien  haut,  qu'on  n'entend  point 
d^tniire  le  Canada  ni  en  etre  entierement 
separe.  Que  tout  ce  qu'on  recherche,  c'est 
d'assurer  au  Quebec  une  plus  grande  maitrise 
de  ses  propres  aflFaires,  sans  pour  autant  faire 
^clater  le  cadre  economique  canadien. 

On  ajoute  que  I'idee  de  la  demarche  est 
de  venir  a  une  formule  qui  soustraira  le  Que- 
bec a  la  domination  d'Ottawa,  sans  briser 
pour  autant  avec  une  communaute  econo- 
mique qui  s'etend  de  TAtlantique  au  Pad- 
fique.  Soucieux  de  rassurer  le  plus  possible 
la  population,  le  Livre  Blanc  va  jusqu'a 
preciser  que  le  Quebec  merveilleux,  dont  on 
reve,  respectera  TAccord  de  la  Voie  Maritime 
du  Saint-Laurent  et  deviendra  membre  a  part 
enti^re  de  la  communaute  mixte  intema- 
tionale,  ainsi  que  de  TONU.  De  plus,  il 
restera  solidaire  de  I'OTAN  et  du  NORAD, 
et  se  proi)ose  de  demeurer  membre  du  Com- 
monwealth britannique. 

In  other  words,  Levesque  and  the  separa- 
tists are  saying  they  want  Canada  to  stay 
the  same  economically  coast  to  coast  with 
just  one  piece  removed,  with  Quebec  re- 
moved. In  the  same  breath,  Levesque  speaks 
of  national  defence,  saying  he  will  keep  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  agreement  and  remain 
a  member  of  NATO  and  NORAD.  He  speaks 
as  though  Quebec  of  itself  is  even  now  a 
member  of  NATO. 

In  addressing  this  theme  of  national  de- 
fence, I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
second  part  of  our  resolution  and  that  is  to 
afRrm  my  opposition  to  the  negotiation  of 
sovereis^nty-association.  Sovereignty-associa- 
tion, which  would  lead  ultimately  to  a  Canada 
with  a  separate  Quebec,  cannot  accommodate 
the  demands  of  our  country  in  matters  of 
national  defence.  Our  stated  policy  as  a  coun- 
try or  dominion  is  to  ensure  that  this  country 
remain  secure  and  an  independent  entity  in 
order  that  Canadians  will  continue  to  be  free 
to  decide,  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, their  own  destinies. 

This  policy  applies  to  all  Canadians.  No 
one  group  or  province  can  make  a  decision 
that  would  jeopardize  the  defence  of  any 
other  group  or  province.  This  independence 
will  continue  to  rely  on  the  capability  to  take 
adequate  measures  to  provide  for  Canada's 
security  from  aggression,  actual  or  threatened. 
The  paramount  goal  is  to  forestall  potential 
hostilities  by  dteterring  an  armed  attack,  large 
or  small. 


The  defence  measures  taken,  therefore, 
must  be  credible  to  any  potential  aggressor 
by  clearly  Showing  that  the  risks  incurred  in 
an  attack  are  substantially  greater  than  any 
advantages  that  might  be  gained.  However, 
should  this  deterrent  fail  and  an  attack  occur, 
the  goal  would  then  be  to  restore  and  main- 
tain the  security  and  independence  of 
Canada. 
10:50  a.m. 

The  Department  of  National  Defence  con- 
tinually evaluates  the  military  threats  to 
Canada.  It  is  clear  that  the  major  direct  mili- 
tary threat  to  this  country  lies  in  the  possi- 
bility, albeit  remote,  of  a  nudear  exchange 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Canada's  overriding  defence  objec- 
tive, therefore,  remains  that  of  contributing 
to  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

Attainment  of  this  objective  continues  to 
rest  in  large  part  on  maintenance  by  the 
United  States  of  credible  strategic  retaliatory 
capabiHties.  However,  it  depends  at  least  as 
much  on  suflBcient  conventional  and  theatre 
nuclear  capabilities  to  discourage  both  non- 
nudear  and  nudear  aggression,  particularly  in 
Europe  and  North  America,  and  to  prevent 
escalation  of  a  conflict  to  general  nuclear 
war. 

Preventing  nuclear  war  and  deterring  any 
conflict  that  might  lead  to  it  are  not  objec- 
tives which  Canada,  or  any  other  nation  for 
that  matter,  can  achieve  alone  nor  can 
Canada,  given  its  geographic  position  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  given 
its  external  interest  and  its  dedication  to  free 
government,  prudently  follow  a  neutral  or 
nonaligned  foreign  policy.  It  must  in  fact 
actively  pursue  a  i)olicy  which  seeks  to  en- 
hance world  stability  in  general  and  i>eace  in 
certain  regions  of  special  strategic  importance. 

Collective  security  and  defence  arrange- 
ments are,  therefore,  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  Canada.  Remaining  as  cornerstones 
of  Canadian  defence  policy  are  continued 
participation  in  NATO  with  respect  to  both 
European  and  North  American  defence  and 
United  Nations  arrangements  with  respect  to 
peacekeeping  operations. 

Defence  policy  also  must  take  account 
of  other  potential  challenges  to  Canada, 
whether  of  a  military  nature  or  not,  which 
could  oppose  the  government's  right  to  exer- 
cise independent  control  over  legitimate 
national  interests.  These  challenges  could 
come  from  both  inside  and  outside  the  coun- 
try and  some  of  them  must  be  met  exclu- 
sively by  Canada.  Therefore,  while  retaining 
the  necessary  combat-ready  forces  that  con- 
tribute to  deterrence  of  aggression  against  the 
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NATO  alliance,  the  Department  of  National 
Defence  must  also  be  prepared  to  employ 
the  Canadian  forces  for  tasks  that  require  a 
purely  Canadian  response. 

Again,  the  main  threat  to  North  America  is 
a  possible  intercontinental  nuclear  attack  car- 
ried out  with  as  Httle  warning  as  possible. 
The  purpose  of  Canada's  military  contribution 
to  the  collective  defence  of  the  Canada-US 
region  of  NATO  is  to  help  ensure  that  the 
defence  capabihties  are  always  suflBcient  to 
ensure  that  credibility  of  deterrence  is  not 
seriously  questioned. 

Deterrence  is  enhanced  by  Canadian  forces 
co-operating  with  the  United  States  forces  in 
providing  air  defences  for  the  protection  of 
Canadian  and  US  urban  centres  and  military 
installations.  This  joint  activity  is  facilitated 
by  the  integrated  control  over  forces  provided 
by  the  NORAD  agreement,  AVhich  was  re- 
newed in  1975  for  a  period  of  five  years  and 
which  is  about  to  be  renewed  again. 

Sovereignty-association,  if  it  were  to  pass, 
aside  from  putting  the  other  provinces  of 
Canada  in  a  totally  untenable  position  in 
regard  to  national  defence,  would  present  to 
the  people  of  Quebec  a  dilemma  equal  to 
that  faced  by  the  rest  of  Canada,  by  the 
United  States  and,  for  that  matter,  by  other 
countries  in  NATO. 

Consider,  too,  the  cost  of  a  national  de- 
fence program  for  Quebec.  It  would  equal  at 
least  that  of  the  rest  of  Canada,  which  last 
year  was  $4.12  billion,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
it  would  cost  in  the  next  decade  with  addi- 
tional costs  of  capital  equipment  and  new 
interceptor  aircraft.  Obviously,  Quebec  could 
not  do  this  alone.  They  would  have  to  align 
themselves  with  another  major  power  other 
than  the  remaining  parts  of  Canada  or  other 
than  the  USA.  We  can  only  speculate  on  the 
possible  ahgning  countries  but  no  amount  of 
speculation  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  leaves 
me  with  an  acceptable  alternative. 

Canada  is  now,  was  and  always  will  be  a 
complex  country.  We  have  always  sung  with 
pride  in  our  anthem,  "We  stand  on  guard  for 
thee."  We  must  continue  to  stand  on  guard 
as  we  did  internally  and  externally  in  two 
great  wars.  Canadians  of  manv  cultural  back- 
grounds—French, English  and  others— distin- 
guished themselves  at  Vimy  Ridge,  at  Dieppe, 
and  sundry  other  military  theatres.  They  also 
served  in  more  recent  years  in  a  peacekeeping 
role  for  NATO  and  they  continue  to  serve  in 
maritime  patrols  of  our  coastal  waters  and 
patrols  of  our  vast  north. 

These  military  eflForts  have  always  been 
done  co-operatively  as  a  team  effort.  This 
same  team  effort  was  evident  in  the  develop- 


ment of  our  country  from  its  days  as  a  trading 
post  and  then  a  colony  and  then  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  and  finally  a  dominion.  This 
was  not  done  without  struggle  and  hardship 
of  course. 

My  ancestor,  Sir  William  Van  Home,  is 
remembered  by  many  as  a  successful  builder 
of  a  raihoad— a  steel  road  which  joined  the 
west  with  the  east  in  Canada,  a  tremendous 
accomplishment  but  one  which  carried  with 
it  more  than  its  share  of  hardship,  heartache 
and  conflict.  The  conflict  of  1812,  the  conflict 
in  Montreal  in  1837,  the  Charlottetown  con- 
ference mentioned  by  my  colleague  from 
Renfrew  yesterday  and  many  other  happen- 
ings are  examples  of  conflict  and  hardship 
which  we  have  endured  and  through  which 
we.  have  received  strength. 

Perhaps  in  conclusion,  a  former  Premier  of 
Quebec,  Premier  Honor6  Mercier,  can  express 
my  feelings  to  the  citizens  of  Quebec.  In 
1882,  Premier  Mercier  spoke  to  the  Soci^t^ 
Saint-Jean-Baptiste  on  patriotism  and  he  said 
and  I  quote: 

"The  citizen  has  rights  and  duties.  Patriot- 
ism permits  him  to  lay  claim  to  the  former 
and  demands  that  he  fulfil  the  latter.  It  is 
important  to  recognize  the  one  as  it  is  the 
other.  We  French  Canadians  have  a  right  to 
our  national  existence  as  a  separate  race. 
Woe  to  anyone  who  tries  to  take  this  from 
us.  But  we  must  do  nothing  against  our 
brothers  of  a  different  origin  and  different 
beliefs. 

"We  must  claim  our  rights  with  firmness 
but  without  aggression.  We  must  energetically 
fight  everything  that  tends  to  destroy  our 
national  character,  but  we  must  respect  in 
others  the  same  rights  we  claim  for  ourselves. 
The  struggle  we  have  before  us  is  comoletely 
peaceful.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  fighting 
our  enemies  with  weapons,  but  rather  of  com- 
peting as  a  race  with  our  brothers  through 
education,  work  and  integrity.  We  must, 
above  all,  work  to  become  worthy  of  the  gjeat 
mission  we  are  called  upon  to  accomplish  on 
this  free  American  soil.  We  must  draw  our 
inspiration  from  the  splendid  traditions  of 
patriotism  of  great  days  in  the  past.  The 
patriotism  must  be  enlightened,  sincere  and 
bountiful,  but  it  must  not  be  exclusive. 

"Love  for  one's  country  does  not  imply 
hate  for  other  people.  One  can  love  one's 
country  without  hating  his  brother's  country. 
We  French  Canadians  must  never  forget  that 
we  ourselves  are  our  most  dangerous  enemy. 
The  Canadians  who  do  not  speak  our  lan- 
guage are  not  our  enemies.  They  are  but  what 
we  are.  They  stopped  being  our  enemies  the 
day    when    England,    obeying    the    laws    of 
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civilization  and  inspired  by  an  illustrious 
Queen,  invited  us  to  the  banquet  of  political 
liberties.  The  general  interest  of  Canada,  our 
common  homeland,  must  override  the  in- 
terests of  race  and  class. 

"We,  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  who 
have  been  called  upon  to  create  a  great  peo- 
ple, cannot  forget  that  whether  we  be  French 
or  English  or  Scottish  or  Irish  we  are  also 
Canadians  and  that  this  title  can  satisfy  our 
pride  and  ought  to  satisfy  our  rightful  ambi- 
tion." 

Sovereignty-association  is  not  acceptable  to 
me.  Sovereignty-association  would  destroy 
Canada.  I  would  do  everything  possible  to 
prevent  that.  What  I  can  support  is  a  serious 
commitment  to  participate  in  constitutional 
reform.  Federalism  is  complex,  but  it  is  ^Iso 
flexible.  It  can  be  changed;  it  must  be 
changed  if  we  are  to  accommodate  all  regions 
of  Canada,  including  Quebec,  to  make  all 
parts  of  Canada,  including  Quebec,  more 
eflFective  components  in  the  federal-provincial 
government  process.  Together  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Grande:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  support 
the  resolution  before  the  House.  I  believe 
the  people  of  Ontario  must  state  their  com- 
mitment to  seek  a  new  constitution.  Because 
the  members  of  the  NDP  have  split  up  the 
various  aspects  of  multiculturalism  in  this 
constitution  I'm  going  to  have  a  very  focused 
speech  on  particular  programs  which  I  think 
are  necessary  to  develop  a  multicultural 
society. 

At  the  outset,  I  must  say  that  I  totally 
agree  with  the  analysis  and  issues  being 
raised  by  the  members  for  Brantford  (Mr. 
Makarchuk),  High  Park-Swansea  (Mr.  Ziem- 
ba)  and  Dovercourt  (Mr.  Lupusella).  The 
problems  of  working  people  must  be  addres- 
sed in  the  new  constitution.  The  problems  of 
ethnic  working  people,  Which  are  specific  sub- 
sections of  that,  must  be  addressed  vigorously 
in  action  by  the  government. 
II  a.m. 

I  also  agree  with  tlie  member  for  Parkdale 
(Mr.  Dukszta)  on  the  framework  of  analysis 
which  he  has  put  forward.  I  acknowledge, 
as  he  has,  the  fundamental  injustice  which 
has  occurred  in  this  society  to  Franco-Ontar- 
ians  who  since  Confederation  have  seen  their 
rights  denied  by  the  government  df  ihis  prov- 
ince. I  recognize  that  they,  like  Quebeckers, 
have  seen  their  culture  under  attack  and  have 
seen  their  way  of  life,  in  many  ways,  des- 
troyed by  developments  in  Canadian  society. 
I  join  with  them  in  believing  that  the  time 
has  come  for  new  action  to  make  them  secure 
within  Confederation. 


I  firmly  and  strongly  beheve  that  an  eco- 
nomically dynamic  Canada  can  be  created 
w'here  the  culture  of  the  Qudbecois  and 
French  Ontarians  is  secure  and  they  will  have 
every  opportunity  to  continue  to  flourish  as 
long    as    Canada    continues    to    exist. 

[Translation  from  Italian] 

The  fundamental  prc^blem  facing  Canada 
today  is  caused  primarily  by  the  failure  of 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  to  build  an  eco- 
nomically independent  Canada  that  is  in  the 
interests  of  all  Canadians  and  not  just  a 
narrow  elite  of  branch  managers.  The  second 
problem  has  been  that  Canadian  governments 
have  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  we  have 
many  cultures  in  this  society  and  these  cul- 
tures must  be  recognized. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince come  from  ethnic  backgrounds  that  are 
neither  English  nor  French.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  government  of  Ontario  where  these 
people  are  represented  in  our  society  today? 
Why  are  they  not  appointed  to  boards  and 
commissions  of  Ontario?  Why  are  they  denied 
access  to  positions  of  power  and  influence? 
As  I  walk  around  Queen's  Park  I  discover  the 
ethnic  minorities  are  well  represented  on  the 
cleaning  staffs,  but  not  terribly  well  repre- 
sented in  the  upper  echelons  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice. There  is  no  good  reason  for  this. 

Let  us  all  recognize  that  western  Canada 
was  built  by  the  hard  work  of  the  Ukrainians, 
Poles,  Icelanders  and  Chinese.  People  of 
southern  Ontario  are  aware  of  the  enormous 
contribution  of  Italians  in  building  this  so- 
ciety. Yet  too  often  Italians  and  Ukrainians 
are  told  that  if  they  want  to  succeed  they 
had  better  become  less  Italian  and  less 
Ukrainian,  or  they  are  told  that  if  they  in- 
tend to  succeed,  all  they  have  to  do  is  wait 
two  or  three  generations  and  change  their 
name.   This  is  totally  unacceptable. 

Any  conmiitment  to  a  new  constitution 
must  be  a  commitment  to  changing  that  form 
of  the  status  quo.  The  making  of  a  new  con- 
stitution creates  for  us  the  opportunity  to 
change  many  things.  It  is  time  to  overcome 
past  injustices.  It  is  time  when  people  who 
have  significantly  been  left  out  of  the  society 
can  be  made  part  of  it. 

Last  December  I  received  material  from 
the  Chairman  df  Management  Board  of  Cabi- 
net (Mr.  McCague)  about  the  number  of 
people  speaking  third  languages  employed  in 
Ontario's  civil  service.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  close  to  40  per  cent  of  our  population 
speaks  a  third  language,  less  than  nine  per 
cent  of  our  civil  service  is  capable  of  doing 
so.  In  a  crucial  ministry  such  as  the  Ministry 
of  Community  and  Social  Services  where  one 
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might  expect  to  find  many  people  able  to 
provide  a  variety  of  services  to  all  our  citi- 
zens, we  find  that  only  seven  per  cent  of  the 
more  than  10,000  employees  can  speak  a 
third  language.  We  looked  at  other  ministries 
and  the  situation  was  the  same. 

I  only  have  numbers  from  the  actual  gov- 
ernment ministries,  but  I  have  heard  many 
complaints,  particularly  from  visible  minori- 
ties, that  qualified  people  are  continually 
overlooked  when  it  comes  to  government 
appointments  to  the  boards  and  commissions 
of  this  province.  My  colleague  the  member 
for  Hamilton  Centre  (Mr.  M.  N.  Davison)  has 
reminded  this  government  that  there  is  a  great 
inconsistency  in  having  a  policy  of  multi- 
culturalism  and  a  censor  board  that  reflects 
only  one  culture.  The  censor  board  is  but 
one  example  of  the  failures  of  this  govern- 
ment to  be  responsive  to  allow  our  various 
communities  to  participate. 

The  result  6f  all  this  has  been  a  gross 
lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  strivings  and  the 
aspirations  of  40  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
this  province.  We  cannot  let  the  debate  over 
the  constitution  be  one  that  is  closed  to 
them.  I  and  the  members  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  totally  accept  that  there  shall  be 
two  official  languages  of  Canada,  English  and 
French.  We  are  asking,  however,  that  action 
be  taken  so  there  is  no  longer  significant 
pressure  on  immigrants  and  their  descendants 
to  assimilate  totally. 
[End  of  translation] 

Culture  is  central  to  a  person's  wellbeing. 
Canada  has  many  cultures.  One  does  not 
have  to  give  up  one's  culture  to  be  a  Cana- 
dian. Nevertheless,  our  society  is  so  struc- 
tured that  people  face  enormous  pressures  to 
deny  their  cultures.  Too  httle  is  done  to 
promote  the  acceptance  of  our  multicultured- 
ness.  Much  too  little  is  done  to  aid  groups 
and  people  who  want  to  preserve  their 
culture. 

Cultures  help  people  understand  what  is 
good  in  life.  Cultures  help  people  express 
who  they  are  and  help  them  come  to  full 
humaneness.  There  is  something  wrong  with 
a  society  that  destroys  the  culture  of  its  citi- 
zens. We  have,  and  I  hope  will  continue  to 
have,  a  society  made  up  of  many  cultures 
that  interact  and  enrich  one  another.  This 
will  not  be  the  case  if  we  do  not  have  an 
active  effort  to  underpin  and  shore  up  the 
multicultural    nature    of    our    society. 

Language  is  crucial  to  culture.  Inside  lan- 
guage a  way  of  thinking  and  perceiving  the 
world  is  embodied.  Language  allows  the 
intimate  expression  between  parent  and  child, 
between   brother    and   sister,   between   com^ 


patriots,  to  be  expressed  in  an  immediate 
and  affirming  manner.  There  is  no  danger  to 
the  official  languages  if  private  conversations 
are  held  in  unofficial  languages.  There  is  no 
need  that  everyone  in  this  country  hold  con- 
versations only  in  English  and  French. 

Before  being  elected  to  this  Legislature,  I 
was  teaching  at  the  elementary  level  in  a 
school  in  a  predominantly  Italian  background 
in  the  west  end  of  Toronto.  Although  most 
of  my  students  were  born  in  Canada,  many 
of  them  came  to  school  with  only  the  most 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  English.  It  was 
simply  unfair  to  them  to  expect  them  to 
achieve  in  the  English  language  at  the  same 
level  and  to  meet  the  same  expectations  as 
their  fellow  students  who  grew  up  in  English- 
speaking  homes. 

My  proposal  was  for  a  bilingual  English/- 
mother-tongue  program  as  a  means  to  help 
these  children  get  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  in  Ontario.  The  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram was  to  make  it  so  that  the  cultures  of 
these  children  were  not  a  barrier  to  their 
succeeding  in  our  school  system  and  in  our 
labour  market.  We  had  to  fight  this  Con- 
servative government  tooth  and  nail  to  get 
permission  to  use  a  language  other  than 
English  and  French  in  the  classroom. 

No  matter  what  the  educational  benefit 
was,  this  government  was  afraid  of  what 
would  happen  if  it  permitted  many  languages 
to  be  spoken  in  our  schools.  Yet  Alberta 
has  had  these  programs  for  a  good  number 
of  years.  Why  is  it  that  Ontario's  children 
cannot  have  the  same  educational,  social  and 
cultural  opportunities? 

When  Canada  has  a  new  constitution,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  we  are  not  afraid 
to  have  many  languages  spoken  in  our  coun- 
try and  it  should  be  made  very  clear  that 
we  are  not  afraid  to  have  people  from  our 
various  languages  and  cultures  total  and  full 
participants  and  leaders  in  our  society. 

This  Conservative  government  has  failed' 
the  people  of  Ontario  because  of  its  great 
insensitivity  to  the  many  cultures  that  make 
up  our  society.  The  present  Minister  of 
Education  (Miss  Stephenson)  has  done  noth- 
ing for  the  causes  of  national  unity  by 
her  total  and  insensitive  mishandling  of  the 
Penetanguishene  crisis.  The  question  in  Pene- 
tanguishene  had  always  been  a  question  of 
whether  Franco-Ontarians  could  be  them- 
selves and  maintain  their  Canadian  culture,  a 
culture  that  has  been  active  in  Canada  for 
over  300  years.  The  Minister  of  Education 
tried  to  reduce  the  entire  question  to  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  The  Minister  of 
Education   tried    to   suggest   that   a   French 
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milieu  could  be  created  by  putting  an  arti- 
ficial barrier  in  the  middle  of  a  hallway.  It 
finally  took  the  referendum  vote  in  Quebec 
and  the  desire  of  the  Premier  to  get  some 
headlines  in  Ontario  to  finally  have  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  turn  itself  around  on  this 
decision. 
11:10  a.m. 

Ethnic  working  people  had  the  same  prob- 
lems with  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
her  predecessor  when  they  asked  to  have  their 
language  made  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 
The  Heritage  Languages  Program  was  ac- 
cepted by  this  government  under  great  pres- 
sure from  the  New  Democratic  Party  in  the 
1977  election  campaign.  They  knew  it  was 
the  NDP  who  listened  to  the  voices  of  the 
ethnics  across  this  province  and  it  was  when 
the  NDP  was  making  a  demand,  they  knew 
that  by  responding  to  that  demand,  they  were 
responding  to  a  real  need  in  Ontario.  They 
were    right    in    listening    to    the    NDP. 

The  difficulty  was  that  the  Conservatives 
brought  in  a  half  a  program  and  not  a  fully 
acceptable  Heritage  Languages  Program. 
That's  because  the  Conservatives  have  never 
accepted  as  legitimate,  in  a  full  way,  the 
many  cultures  and  the  many  peoples  who 
have  built  this  province. 

In  April,  1978,  my  colleague,  the  member 
for  Parkdale,  introduced  his  Right  to  Lan- 
guage bill,  which  would  have  incorporated 
heritage  language  classes  into  the  regular 
school  and  made  them  mandatory  when  re- 
quested by  parents.  If  we  had  that  right  to 
insist  on  proper  funding,  we  would  have  done 
that  in  the  bill  as  well.  In  the  end,  it  didn't 
matter  because  the  Conservative  government, 
while  mouthing  support  in  principle,  stood  up 
and  blocked  the  bill.  Their  action  left  heritage 
language  programs  as  activities  to  be  pursued 
after  school  and  would  not  allow  the  classes 
to  be  held  during  the  regular  school  day,  even 
if  it  was  convenient. 

This  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  heritage  lan- 
guages and  multiculturalism  was  clearly 
demonstrated  in  February  of  1979  when  the 
Minister  of  Education  announced  that  she 
was  slashing  the  funding  of  the  Heritage 
Languages  Program  in  half.  The  leader  of 
our  party  and  many  members  of  our  party 
continually  pointed  out  the  hypocrisy  of  this 
government  which,  while  mouthing  support 
for  heritage  languages,  was  in  fact  taking 
away  funding.  I  personally  tabled  a  very  large 
petition  expressing  concern  over  these  cut- 
backs. Finally,  on  May  15,  the  Minister  of 
Education  relented  to  the  NDP  pressure  and 
restored  the  funding  of  the  program. 


We  will  fight  every  effort  of  this  govern- 
ment to  perpetuate  a  feeling  of  first-  and  sec- 
ond-class citizens  in  this  province.  We  believe 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
recognize  the  contributions  of  all  of  the  di- 
verse groups  in  building  our  province  and 
recognize  that  our  strength  is  in  our  diversity. 
We  are  a  diverse  people,  committed  to  a 
strong,  united  and  humane  Canada. 

While  I'm  talking  about  language,  I  must 
also  make  it  clear  that  the  people  of  this 
province  who  do  not  speak  English  when  they 
come  here,  and  those  children  who  come  from 
those  homes,  do  want  to  learn  either  English 
or  French,  want  to  have  a  full  and  complete 
grasp  of  the  official  languages  of  this  prov- 
ince. This  government  has  been  lax  in  pro- 
viding that  opportunity. 

The  English  as  a  Second  Language  Pro- 
gram is  the  program  which  teaches  people 
who  do  not  speak  English  to  be  able  to  speak 
English.  In  Metropolitan  Toronto,  many  im- 
portant programs  have  been  started  to  help 
people,  such  as  West  Indian  people,  who 
speak  with  different  accents  and  dialects. 
These  programs  are  essential  for  people  want- 
ing to  get  ahead  in  their  jobs.  They  are  essen- 
tial for  children  wanting  to  enter  the  school 
system  and  not  be  disadvantaged. 

This  government  has  made  these  programs 
a  constant  victim  of  the  cutbacks.  This  gov- 
ernment has  not  had  the  will  to  make  English 
as  a  second  language  the  right  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  study  and  to  participate  that 
way  in  Ontario  society.  We  believe  the  time 
has  come  when  the  right  to  learn  the  official 
languages  should  be  supported  by  this  govern- 
ment and  the  government  of  every  province 
in  Canada. 

In  arguing  for  the  rights  to  language,  let 
me  say  that  an  even  more  serious  problem 
exists  in  our  society.  The  Toronto  Board  of 
Education  published  figures  last  year  that  in- 
dicated there  was  significant  streaming  going 
on  in  our  schools.  It  indicated  that  children 
who  came  from  homes  where  English  wasn't 
spoken,  who  came  from  homes  of  single 
parents,  who  came  from  homes  where  there 
was  lower  income,  who  came  from  homes  in 
areas  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  public 
housing,  all  were  much  less  likely  to  succeed 
in  our  school  system.  Indeed,  very  few  of 
these  kids  would  end  up  in  a  university. 

I  believe  this  is  a  very  serious  matter.  A 
study  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education 
showed  we  have  a  class  system  that  keeps 
children  in  their  place.  It  showed  the  govern- 
ment had  totally  failed  to  achieve  equality 
in  its  educational  system.  The  researchers  for 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Education  made  it  very 
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clear  the  major  problem  young  kids  face 
when  they  enter  the  school  system  is  that 
they  do  not  have  the  verbal  skills. 

Many  lack  the  verbal  skills  because  both 
parents  work  at  the  minimum  wage  or  less  in 
order  to  make  ends  meet  and  therefore  have 
inadequate  time  and  energy  to  spend  with 
the  kids.  Many  of  the  kids  lack  the  skills  be>- 
cause  the  parents  have  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  an  oflBcial  language  fully. 
These  are  problems  which  any  government 
committed  to  equality  would  address  imme- 
diately. There  are  certainly  problems  which 
the  Canadian  constitution  must  address.  In  a 
new  constitution  we  must  address  the  prob- 
lems of  inequality  in  our  society  and  the  need 
to  provide  the  programs  that  will  overcome 
that  inequality. 

As  I  conclude  this  section  on  multicultural- 
ism  and  the  new  constitution,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  disappointment  at  the  policies  of 
the  federal  Liberals  and  the  provincial  Con- 
servatives who  have  used  multiculturalism  as 
a  folkloric  celebration  rather  than  a  recogni- 
tion of  a  Canadian  way  of  life.  Both  the 
federal  government,  in  its  1970  acceptance 
of  multiculturalism,  and  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, in  the  Premier's  statement  on  multi- 
culturism  in  1977,  showed  in  words  a  recog- 
nition of  the  contribution  of  many  ethnic 
groups  in  our  society.  The  dilemma  is  that 
they  have  failed  to  deliver  the  programs  that 
are  necessary. 

The  actual  program  labelled  "multicultural- 
ism" itself  has  done  little  to  advance  multi- 
culturalism in  Ontario.  The  failure  of  this 
government  to  promote  the  ideal  of  multi- 
culturalism and  the  concepts  of  human  rights 
and  equality  in  soicety  have  already  had  their 
impact.  Many  people  really  question  multi- 
culturalism and  view  it  as  a  boondoggle  or 
as  a  means  of  giving  extra  privileges  to 
groups  which  don't  deserve  them. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  w©  will 
have  things  like  the  Ukrainian  Institute  that 
exists  in  Edmonton  as  an  institute  that  allows 
Ukrainian  Canadians  to  pursue  scholarships 
about  the  contributions  of  Ukrainian  Cana- 
dians to  Canadian  society.  It  gives  people 
of  Ukrainian  descent  access  to  literature  in 
their  language  and  the  possibility  to  write 
about  their  Canadian  experience  in  that  lan- 
guage as  well.  It  also  gives  other  Canadians 
access  to  an  opportunity  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  what  Ukrainians  are  doing  in  Can- 
ada. The  outpouring  of  art,  literature,  poli- 
tical science  and  other  cultural  projects  is  a 
contribution  to  Canadian  society  and  a  means 
of  assuring  the  permanent  role  of  Ukrainians 
in  Canadian  society.  I  want  to  see  more  of 
these  centres  in  Canada. 


Our  message  today  is  a  call  for  an  end  to 
tokenism  in  a  multicultural  society  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  society  where  all  groups  who 
have  built  Canada  are  equally  at  home.  They 
will  work  together  within  the  two  oflBcial 
languages,  but  they  will  not  have  to  give  up 
their  ancestral  tongue.  We  will  stop  the  poli- 
cies and  practices  that  disadvantage  workers 
whose  backgroimd  is  in  unoflficial  languages. 

In  these  things,  I  see  a  new  Canada.  I  see 
a  new  and  exciting  society  built  on  our  great 
heritage,  a  society  of  great  equality,  a  society 
of  great  sensitivity  and  a  society  where  we 
understand  the  dynamic  CanadiajQ  cultiure  as 
multiculture. 
11:20  a.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pope:  Monsieur  le  President,  je 
suis  heureux  de  prendre  la  parole  devant  mes 
collogues  de  I'Assembl^e  legislative,  et  de  par- 
ticiper  k  ces  debats  sur  une  question  d'im- 
portance  primordiale— ravenir  meme  de  notre 
pays. 

Monsieur  le  President,  il  est  toujours  facile 
de  mettre  en  relief  les  faiblesses  du  passe, 
les  erreurs  de  Thistoire,  les  injustices  com- 
mises,  les  abus  et  les  defauts.  H  y  en  a  eu. 
Nous  ne  le  nions  pas.  Les  souvenirs  sont 
encore  \k  pour  nous  le  prouver.  Et  Tamer- 
tume  aussi,  trop  souvent. 

Monsieur  le  President,  je  ne  desire  pas 
reciter  ime  litanie  des  injustices  commises 
dans  le  passe  envers  nos  compatriotes  franco- 
phones. Mais  c'est  de  I'histoire  ancienne,  et 
nous  ne  pouvons  pas  bhanger  I'histoire.  Nous 
nous  devons  plutot  d'examiner  attentivement 
le  passe  plus  recent  et  aussi  de  fixer  notre 
attention  sur  I'avenir  qu'il  nous  reste  k  batir 
ensemble.  Aujourd'hui  c'est  le  Quebec  qui  est 
le  x)oint  de  mire,  mais  en  realite  c'est  tout 
le  Canada  qui  est  a  I'heure  du  choix. 

En  Ontario,  nous  observons  le  chemine- 
ment  de  la  campagne  referendaire  au  Quebec 
avec  grand  interet,  et  aussi,  je  dois  I'admettre, 
avec  inquietude.  Certains  souverainistes  que- 
becois  tracent  une  tres  mauvaise  image  des 
attitudes  de  leurs  compatriotes  anglophones 
envers  eux.  lis  pretendent  que  le  reste  du 
Canada  n'est  pas  du  tout  sympathique  aux 
aspirations  des  Quebecois.  lis  pretendent  que 
les  Quebecois  ne  sont  pas  bienvenus  ailleurs 
au  Canada.  lis  pretendent  meme  qu'il  existe 
une  certaine  hostilite  de  la  part  des  anglo- 
phones envers  tout  ce  que  les  Quebecois  tien- 
nent  a  coeur. 

A  mon  avis.  Monsieur  le  President,  c'est 
tout  a  fait  le  contraire.  S'il  est  vrai  qu'une 
minorite  anglophone  ne  parvient  pas  a  com- 
prendre  tout  a  fait  la  place  legitime  des 
francophones  partout  au  Canada,  soyez  reas- 
sures   qu'H    en    existe    beaucoup    plus    qui 
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appuyent  sans  reserves  les  aspirations  des 
francophones  au  pays. 

En  somme,  le  Canada  anglais  que  les 
ind^pendantistes  rejettent,  c'est  un  Canada 
qui  ne  correspond  plus  du  tout  a  la  r^alite 
de  notre  pays.  Les  Quebecois  eux-memes  ont 
connu  des  cliangements  profonds.  Depuis  la 
revolution  tranquille,  le  Quebec  a  6te  trans- 
forme  et  les  Qu6becois  en  sont  fiers.  Et  avec 
raison.  Mais  TOntario  aussi  a  change.  Et  nous 
en  sommes  aussi  fiers. 

J'ai  depuis  longtemps  plaide  que  les  anglo- 
phones  de  I'Ontario  doivent  faire  un  effort 
iparticulier  pour  rapprocher  les  deux  solitudes 
hnguistiques  au  Canada.  Ce  n'est  qu*en  se 
I>arlant  que  nous  pourrons  arriver  a  nous 
comprendre  et  a  nous  respecter  mutuellement. 

Je  disais  un  peu  plus  tot  que  TOntario 
aussi  a  change.  Bien  sur,  I'Ontario  est  une 
province  a  majorite  anglophone.  Mais  on  ne 
pent  certainement  pas  qualifier  I'Ontario  de 
province  exclusivement  anglaise.  Trop  peu  de 
Quebecois  sont  conscients  du  fait  qu'il  existe 
en  Ontario  une  communaute  francophone  dont 
le  demi-milHon  de  citoyens  font  la  plus  im- 
portante  minorite  francophone  au  Canada. 
Trop  peu  de  Quebecois  realisent  que,  pour 
ces  centaines  de  milliers  de  francophones, 
il  est  possible  de  vivre  sa  vie  en  frangais 
en  Ontario.  Combien  de  Quebecois  savent 
qu'il  existe  en  Ontario  un  systeme  d'6ducation 
frangais,  c'est-a-dire  un  reseau  complet  d'e- 
coles  primaires,  d'ecoles  secondaires,  de  col- 
leges et  d'universites,  tous  finances  par  I'ap- 
pui  du  gouvemement  ontarien? 

AujourdTiui  en  Ontario,  plus  de  100,000 
jeunes  Franco-Ontariens  jouissent  d'une  edu- 
cation en  langue  francaise,  dont  plus  de  32,- 
000  dans  les  r^seaux  d'ecoles  secondaires  pu- 
bliques.  La  circonscription  de  Cochrane-Sud, 
que  i'ai  I'honneur  de  representer,  en  est  un 
excellent  exemple.  A  la  Commission  scolaire 
de  Timmins,  il  y  a  deux  programmes  de 
langue  frangaise:  d'abord,  le  programme  d'im- 
mersion  est  subventionne  par  le  gouveme- 
ment ontarien,  et  305  etudiants  y  sont  ins- 
ciits.  Au  niveau  secondaire,  1,671  Etudiants 
sont  inscrits  au  programme  de  frangais-langue 
primaire.  Ce  programme  regoit  une  subven- 
tion de  $402,935  du  gouvemement  ontarien. 
Quant  a  la  Commission  scolaire  des  ecoles 
s^par^es,  il  y  a  3,597  inscriptions  au  pro- 
gramme de  langue  frangaise,  et  ce  programme 
b6n6ficie  d'une  subvention  de  $549,810  du 
gouvemement  ontarien.  Et  au  College  North- 
em,  plusiers  programmes  sont  offerts  en 
frangais,  a  tous  les  niveaux. 

Le  gouvemement  ontarien  appuie  aussi 
directement  I'epanouissement  de  la  culture 
canadienne-frangaise.  H  en  existe  quelques 
exemples  frappants  dans  ma  circonscription. 


Le  Centre  culturel  La  Ronde  a  regu  une 
subvention  de  $130,294  pour  terminer  des 
travaux  de  constmction.  Egalement,  le  Cen- 
tre culturel  Des  Copains  a  Iroquois  Falls  a 
regu  une  subvention  de  $41,793  pour  finir 
des  renovations.  En  effet,  depuis  1978,  le 
Nord-Est  ontarien  a  regu  un  total  de  presque 
$3  million  en  subventions  destinees  k  des 
programmes  culturels  francophones. 

Plusieurs  Quebecois  seraient  peut-etre  agre- 
ablement  surpris  de  la  vivacite  de  la  culture 
franco-ontarienne  a  tous  les  niveaux.  Par 
exemple,  a  I'Hotel  de  Ville  de  Timmins,  47 
per  cent  des  employes  sont  bilingues.  Done, 
les  francophones  peuvent  etre  sends  en  fran- 
gais  sur  demande. 

Quant  aux  services  hospitallers,  toujours 
sous  juridiction  provinciale,  k  I'Hopital  Gene- 
ral Sainte-Marie  de  Timmins,  les  francophones 
peuvent  invariablement  obtenir  des  services 
dans  leur  langue  matemelle.  Parmi  un  per- 
sonnel de  222  employes,  97  sont  bihngues; 
soit,  44  pour  cent. 

Bref,  le  gouvemement  de  TOntario  s'est 
engage,  depuis  maintenant  10  ans,  k  foumir 
un  reseau  de  services  en  frangais,  \h  ou  le 
besoin  existe  et  le  nombre  le  justifie.  Il  existe 
dans  tous  les  ministeres  et  les  agences 
gouvemementales  un  coordinateur  en  bilin- 
guisme  qui  voit  h  trouver  les  moyens  de 
servir  en  frangais  la  population  francophone. 
Et  le  progr^s  se  fait  rapidement.  Monsieur 
le  President.  Dans  Cochrane-Sud,  tous  les 
bureaux  regionaux  du  gouvemement  ontarien 
foumissent  les  services  aussi  bien  en  frangais 
qu'en  anglais. 

Et  finalement,  concemant  le  systeme  judi- 
ciaire,  un  progres  important  a  ^t^  realise 
depusi  quelque  temps.  Tout  accus6  a  main- 
tenant  le  droit  d'etre  juge  par  un  tribunal 
criminel  qui  comprend  sa  langue,  que  ce  soit 
frangais  ou  anglais. 

Monsieur  le  President,  M.  Rene  L^ 
vesque,  avant  qu'il  ne  devienne  premier 
ministre  du  Quebec,  qualifiait  des  franco- 
phones hors  Quebec  de  "dead  ducks,"  c'est- 
a-dire  soit  deja  morts  ou  en  train  de  mourir. 
Mais  qualifier  la  grande  majorite  des  Franco- 
Ontariens  de  "dead  ducks"  presente  une 
fausse  image  de  la  realite.  Cest  pourquoi, 
Monsieur  le  President,  j'invite  tous  les  Que- 
becois a  venir  nous  visiter  en  Ontario.  lis 
pourraient  alors  constater  eux-memes  de  la 
vivacity  de  la  culture  franco-ontarienne. 

C'est  pourquoi  j'invite  egalement  les  Que- 
becois a  considerer  serieusement  les  conse- 
quences de  leur  geste  lors  du  referendum. 
Un  "ou"  majoritaire  ne  serait  ni  p^us,  ni 
moins  que  de  toumer  le  dos  non  seulement 
aux     centaioes     de     milliers     des     Franco- 
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Ontariens,  mais  k  tous  les  francohpones  vivant 
k  lexterieur  du  Quebec. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  have  the  honour  of  repre- 
senting a  riding  that  is  fully  50  per  cent 
French-speaking.  It  is  a  constant  source  of 
pride  for  me  to  witness  and  to  be  a  part  of 
the  day-to-day  co-operation  between  French- 
and  English-speaking  residents  of  northern 
Ontario.  Our  ability  to  work  together  in 
common  causes  reflects  the  basic  respect  that 
each  linguistic  group  has  for  the  other. 
Throughout  northern  Ontario,  English- 
speaking  and  French-speaking  Canadians 
work  side  by  side  in  mines,  in  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  in  the  forests,  on  farms  and  in  small 
businesses. 
11:30  a.m. 

This  same  harmony  and  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion also  exists  between  the  whole  of  north- 
eastern Ontario  and  northwestern  Quebec. 
Both  regions  share  a  similar  geography  and, 
as  people,  share  similar  lifestyles  and  even 
similar  attitudes.  In  fact,  both  northeastern 
Ontario  and  northwestern  Quebec  are  highly 
interdependent. 

I  would  like'  to  share  with  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  thought  on  these  strong  tra- 
ditional and  binding  ties  with  our  Quebecois 
neighbours  only  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  us. 
Throughout  northeastern  Ontario,  these  ties 
to  our  Quebec  friends  and  relatives  are  highly 
valued.  These  bonds  exist  in  the  fields  of 
transportation,  communications,  industry, 
small  business,  social  clubs,  religion  and 
education.  But  most  important,  these  bonds 
exist  between  people.  We  would'  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  loss  if  they  were  to  be  diminished 
in  any  way. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  provide  a  few  examples 
of  our  interdependence  with  Quebec.  A  good 
deal  of  the  food  that  northwestern  Quebeckers 
consume  and  the  clothes  they  wear  are  deliv- 
ered to  them  by  rail  and  truck  from  Ontario. 
Travelling  along  Highway  101,  on  Highway 
66  and  along  the  CNR  track,  consumer  goods 
enter  Quebec  through  New  Liskeard',  Kirkland 
Lake  and  Temagami.  In  return,  a  number  of 
products  cross  into  Ontario,  particularly 
furniture  for  our  homes  and  refined  metals. 

The  history  of  our  co-operation  began  quite 
a  long  time  ago.  Between  1902  and  1908, 
the  Ontario  government  built  a  railroad  join- 
ing North  Bay  with  Cochrane.  The  Timis- 
kaming  and  Northern  Railroad,  now  known 
as  Ontario  Northland,  connects  at  Cochrane 
with  the  CNR.  The  old  transcontinental  line, 
which  starts  in  Quebec,  passes  through  Abitibi 
and  crosses  the  northern  part  of  Ontario. 

Less  than  two  weeks  ago,  Austin  Airways 


expanded  its  passenger,  mail  and  freight 
flights  from  Timmins  to  include  Val  d'Or.  It 
already  served  the  Quebec  communities  of 
Mattagami,  Povungnituk,  the  east  coast  of 
James  Bay  and  Hudson  Bay. 

In  the  communications  field,  several 
French-language  television  and  radio  stations 
and  newspapers  are  designed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  both  regions.  From  Ontario,  CFCL- 
TV  in  Timmins,  CBLT-TV  in  Toronto  and 
CBF-FM  in  Sturgeon  Falls  are  well  known 
in  northwestern  Quebec.  Similarly,  the  On- 
tario towns  of  Cobalt,  Haileybury,  New  Lis- 
keard, Earlton,  Belle  Vallee  and  Kirkland 
Lake  welcome  the  television  and  radio  serv- 
ices of  CKRN  from  Rouyn-Noranda  and 
CKVM  from  Vflle  Marie,  both  in  Quebec. 

The  Ontario  newspapers  such  as  Franco 
Temps,  Le  Nord  and  Le  Temps  all  serve  to 
bring  together  the  francophone  community 
in  both  provinces,  as  does  Le  Temiskamien 
which  is  published  from  Ville-Marie,  Quebec, 
and  distributed  to  1,125  famflies  in  the 
Timiskaming  region  of  Ontario. 

A  similar  interdependence  exists  in  busi- 
ness relationships.  A  number  of  businesses 
from  northwestern  Quebec  have  important 
investments  in  northeastern  Ontario,  particu- 
larly in  the  lumber  industry.  Interdependence 
between  our  regions  includes  medical  and 
hospital  services.  We  welcome  Quebec  resi- 
dents in  our  hospitals  when,  for  important 
medical  reasons,  they  seek  advice  from  a 
medical  specialist  or  treatment  utilizing 
special  medical  equipment.  What  I  would 
like  to  know  is,  would  sovereignty-associa- 
tion destroy  these  benefits  too? 

The  interrelationships  between  our  two 
regions  are  numerous.  The  bonds  are  deep 
and  they  are  usually  taken  for  granted.  A 
number  of  social  clubs  have  memberships  that 
straddle  both  sides  of  the  border.  The  dis- 
trict Lions  association,  for  example,  takes 
in  not  only  northeastern  Ontario  but  also 
400  dub  members  from  13  towns  and  cities 
in  northwestern  Quebec,  including  Chibou- 
gamau,  Chapais,  Mattagami,  Val  d'Or,  Rouyn, 
Norandia,  La  Sarre,  Macamic,  Lebel-sur- 
Quevillon  and  Amos. 

The  Timiskaming  and  District  Curling 
Association  has  members  from  Noranda.  The 
Northern  Golf  Association  straddles  both 
sides  of  the  border.  In  the  area  of  recreation, 
important  bonds  are  cemented  between  resi- 
dents of  both  provinces.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Northeastern  Ontario  Softball 
Association,  the  Timmins  and  District  Ladies 
Golf  Association.  Both  include  significant 
membership  from  Quebec. 

One  of  the  most  deeply  moving  aspects  I 
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have  had  the  opportunity  to  witness  involves 
French-speaking  school  children  in  my  rid^ 
ing.  Primary  school  students  from  the  Coch- 
rane-Iroquois  Falls  separate  school  system 
are  drawing  posters  in  support  of  Canadian 
unity  and  are  sending  them  to  their  relatives, 
schools,  fellow  students  and  parents  of  school 
children  in  Quebec.  It  is  actions  such  as  these 
that  I  believe  will  give  Quebeckers  reason  to 
pause  and  consider  the  negative  consequences 
of  a  yes  vote  in  the  referendum. 

Monsieur  le  President,  la  cause  des  Cana- 
diens  Frangais  en  general,  et  des  Franco- 
Ontariens  en  particulier,  m'a  toujoiu-s  tenu  k 
coeur.  J'ai  depuis  longtemps  acquis  une 
sensibilite  et  une  amitie  pour  la  culture 
frangaise.  A  un  tel  point,  que  j'ai  appris  h. 
m*exprimer  en  frangais— ce  qui  n'est  pas  la 
plus  facile  des  taches  pour  un  anglophone 
ne  en  Ecosse  et  eleve  et  eduqu6  en  Ontario. 
Alors,  je  me  sens  a  mesure  de  comprendre 
ies  opinions  et  les  attitudes  des  francophones 
de  ma  region.  Je  sais  que  la  Federation  des 
Francophones  hors  Quebec,  en  appuyant  un 
"oui"  au  referendum,  a  rendu  un  tr^  mauvais 
service  aux  francophones  vivant  a  I'exterieur 
du  Quebec.  La  grande  majority  des  franco- 
phones de  ma  circonscription  souhaitent 
ardemment  une  victoire  du  "non"  au  referen- 
dum, lis  savent  tres  bien  qu'ils  n*ont  rien  k 
gagner  et  tout  a  perdre,  advenant  Imd^pen- 
dance  politique  du  Quebec. 

Monsieur  le  President,  je  crois  qu'il  est 
important  que  Ies  Quebecois  sachent  que  le 
gouvernement  de  TOntario  rejette  le  statu 
quo  et  appuie  sans  reserves  I'appel  au  change- 
ment  qui  se  fait  entendre  dans  tous  les  coins 
du  pays. 

En  deux  mots,  le  gouvernement  de  I'On- 
tario  est  engage  au  concept  de  federalisme 
renouvele. 

Many  of  my  constituents,  both  French- 
speaking  and  English-speaking,  often  express 
the  view  that  French/English  divisions  are 
exacerbated,  if  not  created,  by  politicians  and 
other  opinion  leaders.  The  insinuation,  of 
course,  is  one  of  ulterior  motives.  There  is 
more  than  a  grain  of  truth  to  such  statements 
and  yet  today  powerful  emotional  forces  are 
being  purposely  unleashed  which  threaten 
to  divide  even  the  strongest  ties  between 
communities  and  families. 

In  view  of  the  historic  relationships  that 
have  existed  between  northeastern  Ontario 
and  northwestern  Quebec,  I  appeal  to  the 
Quebecois  of  that  region  to  consider  their 
families,  relatives,  friends  and  associates  in 
Ontario  on  May  20,  and  I  urge  them  to  vote 
to  continue  that  relationship  in  a  strong 
united  Canada— a  Canada  that  has  given  us  all 
tremendous  opportunities,  a  Canada  in  which 


renewed  federalism  can  continue  to  provide 
liberty  and  prosperity  for  the  two  founding 
nations  and  for  all  regions,  a  Canada  we  will 
still  be  proud  to  call  our  nation  for  genera- 
tions to  come,  a  Canada  we  are  all  a  part 
of  and  a  Canada  we  all  love. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Monsiein:  le  President,  c'est 
une  honneur  pour  moi  de  participer  a  cet  im- 
portant debat  sur  Tunite  nationale.  Je  crois 
que  notre  reaction  a  ce  debat  determinera 
I'enjeu  final. 

Let  me  begin,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  saying  that 
I  believe  this  great  country  of  ours,  Canada, 
is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  It  is  my 
deep-rooted  behef  that  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  Quebeckers  and  of  other  regions  of 
Canada  can  be  met  within  the  framework  of 
a  united  Canada.  I  will  therefore  avoid  any 
battle  of  figures  where,  if  the  minus  side  of 
the  balance  sheet  is  less  than  the  plus  side,  a 
region  or  province  loses  by  remaining  within 
the  federal  stnictiure. 

Federalism,  by  its  definition,  is  a  flexible 
system  capable  of  changes  when  changes 
seem  necessary.  We  are  now  at  a  crossroads. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  shape  the  Canada 
of  tomorrow  for  our  sake  and  for  our  chil- 
dren's sake.  Let  us  not  betray  them. 

When  we  sit  down  and  draft  this  new  con- 
stitution we  should  make  sure  that  those 
things  we  reject  are  those  which  hinder  or 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  individual  province 
and/or  region.  Also,  we  should  keep  the  posi- 
tive aspects  of  the  federation,  and  I  believe 
they  are  numerous. 
11:40  a.m. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  a  positive  as- 
pect of  Canadian  federalism  is  a  possibility 
to  share  each  other's  resoin-ces.  It  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  geography  and  resources  of 
Canada  that  define  us  as  a  people  and  as  a 
country.  When  we  look  at  the  world  as  a 
whole  and  Canada's  place  in  it,  we  cannot 
help  but  be  amazed  at  our  good  fortune  to 
live  in  Canada  and  be  Canadians. 

As  the  geography  and  natural  resources  of 
this  country  shaped  our  history,  so  they  will 
our  future.  Our  country  cannot  exist  without 
the  geography  as  we  know  it  now  or  without 
the  resources  and  the  free  movement  of  these 
resources  back  and  forth  across  provincial 
boundaries,  nor  should  we  break  up  the 
natural  flow  of  our  waterways,  such  as  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  have  a  country  within  a 
country.  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  impossible 
even  to  contemplate  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  to  repeat  the 
history  of  exploration  and  of  the  exploitation 
of  the  natural  resources  that  brought  the 
earliest  people  to  Canada.  If  I  may,  however. 
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take  a  few  moments  to  reiterate  the  early  ex- 
plorations of  the  Vikings,  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
French  and  English  who  were  searching  for 
a  new  world  and  new  opportunities,  perhaps 
we  can  put  the  present  debate  in  that  kind 
of  context. 

Our  economic  history  begins  with  the  de- 
velopment and  exploitation  of  fisheries  off  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  and  the  other  mari- 
time provinces.  This  westward  movement 
then  spread  to  the  agricultural  areas  of  the 
Maritimes  and  of  Quebec,  which  was  followed 
in  due  course  by  the  fur  traders  looking  for 
fur,  and  moving  westward  across  Ontario  into 
the  prairie  provinces  and  farther  west  and 
north. 

This  was  followed  by  the  timber  trade 
and  then  the  discovery  subsequent  to  that  of 
vast  mineral  resources  of  Canada  in  the 
northern  shield  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the 
great  prairie  wheatlands  of  the  west,  the  great 
timber  resources  of  British  Coltimbia  and  fish- 
ery on  that  coast,  and  in  the  not  too  distant 
past  the  development  of  our  energy  resources 
of  gas,  oil  and  coal  in  the  western  provinces, 
and  of  course  the  abimdance  of  hydroelectric 
power  that  we  find  across  Canada. 

It  was  these  resources  that  first  attracted 
people  to  the  country  and  have  given  shape 
and  form  to  the  economic  life  of  Canada.  One 
can  argue,  and  I  am  one  of  those,  that  we  do 
not  have  sufficient  control  over  these  re- 
sources. The  fact  remains  that  they  provide 
Canadians  with  a  living  standard  sixth  in 
the  world  and  make  us,  after  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  a  people  most  bounteously 
blessed  by  natural  resources. 

Of  course,  the  difference  is  that  we  have  a 
relatively  small  population  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  resources  that  we  have  in  Canada. 
I  suppose  we  often  underrate  ourselves  and 
the  benefits  we  have  by  living  in  a  united 
Canada.  I  have  always  been  struck  by  the 
fact  when  I  have  travelled  abroad  how  rich 
and  diverse  a  country  Canada  is  in  regard 
to  other  countries  that  I  have  visited. 

Last  June,  when  I  was  in  Ireland  on  my 
honeymoon,  I  could  not  help  but  be  struck 
by  the  meagre  amount  of  natural  resources 
that  that  country  had  in  relation  to  what  is 
available  in  my  own  riding  of  Rainy  River,  let 
alone  in  the  whole  country.  When  we  look 
at  the  richness  of  these  natural  resources  we 
have  to  consider  that  federalism  is  a  great 
advantage.  When  we  look  across  Canada  we 
see  a  common  market  for  goods  and  services 
which  flow  freely  across  the  10  provinces 
from  sea  to  sea. 

An  unfortunate  trend,  I  believe,  is  the 
nontariff  barriers  that  sometimes  are  put  up 


by  the  various  governments  to  restrict  this 
common  flow  of  goods  and  services  across  our 
country.  As  the  Pepin-Robarts  report  re- 
ferred to  it,  "On  occasion  perhaps  some  of 
the  provinces  will  have  a  valid  reason  for 
some  such  barriers,  but  on  the  whole  it  should 
not  be  a  principle  that  is  accepted  by  Cana- 
dians." 

Federalism,  as  we  know  it,  allows  this 
common  market  to  fimction  and  also  permits 
us  to  pool  our  resources.  E.  P.  Neufeld,  form- 
erly the  Deputy  Minister  of  Finance  for  the 
federal  government,  put  it  this  way: 

"An  especially  interesting  element  of 
the  Canadian  federation,  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  stems  from  the  strengtfi 
generated  by  die  pooling  of  each  region's 
varied  resources.  Thanks  to  the  federation, 
the  diversity  of  regional  resources  has  be- 
come a  source  of  vigour  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  each  having  a  much  more  reliable 
supply  of  a  much  greater  variety  of  resources 
than  if  it  had  not  been  part  of  the  federation, 
benefiting  from  the  maintenance  of  prosperity 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  in  case  of  an  eco- 
nomic downturn— as  a  consequence,  for  ex- 
ample, of  climatic  conditions  or  a  gloomy 
export  market. 

"The  history  of  Canada  offers  numerous 
examples  of  serious  recessions  in  certain  in- 
dustries and  particular  regions  while  others 
maintain  some  degree  of  prosperity.  In  these 
cases,  automatic  movements  of  revenue  and 
capital,  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
federation,  helped  to  reduce  the  effects  of 
the  depression  in  the  affected  regions. 

"In  addition,  the  diversity  of  exports  gives 
greater  stability  to  Canada's  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  to  the  national  ciurrency.  The  fed- 
eration provides  a  mechanism  allowing  it  to 
benefit  from  the  strength  of  all  regions  and 
to  increase  the  economic  stability  of  each. 
Security  of  supplies  will  probably  be  a  very 
important  question  in  the  future.  This  ques- 
tion is  arising  undoubtedly  for  the  first  time 
since  the  two  great  world  wars,  but  it  got 
its  true  dimensions  from  the  oil  embargo  of 
1973. 

*lt  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  political  in- 
fluences likely  to  impede  resources  supplies 
in  future,  or  the  shortages  that  are  most  likely 
to  appear.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
capacity  of  the  regions  of  Canada  to  over- 
come these  obstacles,  thanks  to  their  access 
to  the  resources  of  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, is  much  more  substantial  within  the 
federation  than  outside  it. 

"Another  distinctive  advantage  of  our 
federal  system  has  been  the  development  over 
the   years   of  a  transportation  system  which 
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is  the  envy  of  all  otfher  nations.  Whether  we 
are  talking  about  air,  rail,  road  or  seaway, 
our  transportation  system  is  efiFective  and 
comx)etitive." 

I  would  like  to  make  an  aside  here.  One 
of  the  things  that  has  bothered  me  in  my 
experience  is  that  Canadians,  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  have  not  really  had  the  ex- 
perience of  visiting  all  parts  of  Canada. 
Many  people,  many  in  this  chamber,  have 
probably  been  to  Europe,  perhaps  to  Asia, 
certainly  the  United  States  and  the  Carib- 
bean countries  and  perhaps  to  South  America, 
but  I  would  think  that  there  is  not,  and  has 
not  been,  enough  travelling  across  Canada  so 
that  we  can  all,  as  individuals,  have  that  ex- 
perience that  shows  us  what  kind  of  a  great 
and  rich  country  we  are  and  to  have  that 
individual  experience  with  our  neighbours 
and  the  other  parts  of  our  family  as  a 
country  that  live  either  in  the  west  coast  or 
in  the  east  coast  or  in  central  Canada. 

I  think  that  is  a  situation  that  has  led  to 
this  kind  of  communications  breakdown  and 
this  feeling  of  isolation  in  that  Canadians  do 
not  travel  across  their  country  and  see  enough 
of  it  and  their  neighbours.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems is  due  to  the  fact  that  while  we  have 
an  excellent  transportation  system  for  moving 
goods  and  services  in  some  cases,  in  terms 
of  a  tourist  type  of  approach  or  experiencing 
our  own  country,  it  is  often  cheaper  to  go 
somewhere  else,  given  the  air  rates  and  the 
rail  rates  that  we  have  for  x)eople  to  travel 
across  this  country.  It's  a  sad  fact  of  life 
that  for  me  to  fly  home  to  my  riding  in 
Rainy  River,  some  1,200  miles  from  Toronto, 
it  costs  more  than  to  travel  to  Florida  or  to 
San  Francisco  or  any  of  those  areas  in  the 
United  States  and,  of  course,  the  same  holds 
tnie  of  flying  to  British  Columbia  or  to  the 
maritime  provinces. 

In  regard  to  our  transportation  system, 
numerous  books  have  been  written  about  the 
great  and  historic  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  still  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  main  arteries  for  traffic  in 
Canada.  According  to  a  recent  federal  study, 
$40  billion  will  have  to  be  spent  within  the 
next  few  years  to  keep  the  system  dynamic 
and  competitive.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
drawing  on  the  resources  of  a  large  and 
prosperous  country.  The  financial  system,  the 
banking  system  and  currency  system  provide 
the  fundamental  unit  of  our  system.  The 
infrastructures  are  in  place  and  can  deal  more 
effectively  with  the  problems  particularly  in 
times  of  world  economic  problems,  rather 
than  a  divided  country  or  a  country  with 
a  nation  within  it. 


11:50  a.m. 

Canada  is  the  envy  of  many  countries  in 
terms  of  expertise  in  various  fields;  com- 
munications, banking,  mining,  engineering, 
transportation,  industrial  and  residential  con- 
struction, and  in  our  style  of  management. 
Let  us  not  destroy  this  tradition.  I  believe 
in  this  economic  system  there  is  a  place  for 
diversity  and  prosperity  in  the  coming  years. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  Canada  is  third 
behind  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  terms  of  resources.  In  Canada  the 
export  of  our  natural  resources  constitutes  62 
per  cent  of  our  total  exports.  A  sound,  long- 
term  planning  of  our  export  policy  can  assure 
us  that  not  only  do  we  survive  the  20th 
century  and  prosper,  but  in  the  21st  century 
we  are  also  able  to  grow. 

I  support  a  new  constitutional  project  as 
long  as  this  constitution  is  adapted  to  the 
needs,  rights  and  aspirations  of  the  various 
regions  and  groups  which  compose  this  coun- 
try df  ours.  A  new  constitution  must  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  6f  the  21st  century. 
Obviously,  one  of  the  things  that  make  us 
a  country  called  Canada  is  a  shared  tradition 
and  experience.  We  have  to  look  at  our  own 
experience  to  place  ourselves  in  the  context 
of  being  a  Canadian. 

It  is  interesting  that  a  few  years  ago  I 
recall  reading  an  article  in  Maclean's  maga- 
zine in  which  the  author  indicated  that  the 
national  bird  of  Canada  should  be  the  grouse, 
because  Canadians  as  individuals  and  people 
were  grousers.  It  is  not  parliamentary  to  use 
a  stronger  word  at  this  time,  but  it  frus- 
trates me  as  an  individual  and  as  a  Canadian 
that  we  very  seldom  put  stock  in  what  we 
have  in  this  country— in  our  history,  in  our 
resources,  in  our  people,  in  our  diversity. 
Why  we  are  constantly  grousing  about 
Canada,  quite  frankly,  is  beyond  me. 

We  have  too  many  people  like  that  in 
Canada.  This  current  debate  all  across  Canada 
seems  to  emphasize  those  aspects,  those 
me-first  attitudes  and  the  petty  regionalism 
of  the  various  places,  rather  than  what  we 
have  together  as  Canadians.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
say  to  you,  we  do  not  need'  those  kinds  of 
people;  we  do  not  need  the  grousers  in 
Canada.  What  we  need  is  nation-builders,  not 
nation^estroyers,  which  activity  we  seem  to 
be  embarked  upon.  Unfortunately,  the  nation- 
destroyers  are  the  ones  who  seem  to  get  the 
media  attention. 

As  my  friends  across  the  way  would  say: 
"It  is  always  easier  to  criticize."  Of  course, 
we  on  this  side  are  always  constructive  in  our 
criticism.  Always.  It  is  easier  to  be  negative 
and  to  criticize  rather  than  to  create  some- 
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tiling  out  df  something  that  is  already  there. 
I  say  again,  we  do  not  need  a  grouse  as 
a  national  bird  to  represent  us.  What  we 
need  is  individuals  who  are  nation-builders 
and  who  will  be  intent  on  getting  on  with 
the  job  of  a  new  constitution  and  of  making 
this  country  even  greater  and  a  better  place 
to  live. 

Most  of  the  people  who  have  participated 
in  this  debate  have  called  upon  their  own 
backgrounds  and  experiences  to  tell  us  in 
this  Legislature,  the  people  of  the  province 
and  of  Quebec  particularly,  their  own  per- 
sonal and  individual  feelings  about  what 
they  feel  about  Canada  and  the  way  they 
see  themselves  in  this  country.  In  my  own 
case,  as  a  student  at  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba, I  was  chosen  to  attend  the  McGill 
Conference  of  World  Affairs  in  Montreal 
in  1962.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  Quebec  and  it 
opened  a  whole  new  world  to  me. 

The  most  vivid  recollection  of  that  con- 
ference was  not  the  many  notable  speakers 
or  some  of  the  ideas  that  flew  around  in 
regard  to  solving  world  problems,  but  tiie 
night  I  got  into  an  intense  battle  with  some 
French-Canadian  students  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Montreal.  The  quiet  revolution  was  not 
so  quiet  that  evening.  We  resolved  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  west  and  Quebec  and  wound 
up  spending  a  very  convivial  evening  touring 
many  of  the  night  clubs  in  Montreal. 

One  of  the  earlier  speakers  referred  to  that 
historic  occasion  when  the  Premiers  loaded 
up  tlie  ferry  boat  with  good  spirits  of  one  kind 
and  another  and  went  down  to  Charlotte- 
town.  Perhaps  this  is  the  way  to  resolve 
our  problems.  We  certainly  did  that  night. 
I  recall  that  night  in  Montreal  as  if  it  were 
yesterday.  The  three  of  us  were  standing  on 
the  tables  in  some  of  these  taverns,  singing 
the  Marseillaise  at  the  top  of  our  voices.  It 
is  those  kind^  of  shared  experiences  of  being 
thrown  out  of  places  like  that  which  I  think 
really  come  home  to  me  when  I  contemplate 
perhaps  the  breakup  of  this  country. 

Again  as  a  personal  experience,  my  en- 
gagement took  place  in  Quebec  City.  My 
fiancee  and  I  were  skiing  at  Lac  Beauport 
and  we  were  staying  in  Quebec  City,  which 
has  to  be  the  gastronomic  capital  of  the 
world.  It  was  there  on  a  ski  lift  at  Lac  Bea- 
port  that  my  wife  proposed  to  me,  although 
I  must  admit,  as  in  this  Confederation  debate, 
her  reading  of  the  history  of  that  occasion 
may  be  somewhat  different  from  mine. 

If  I  may  refer  to  my  own  area  of  Canada, 
my  constituency  of  Rainy  River,  we  have  a 
great  history  in  that  part  of  the  world  be- 
cause of  the  fur  trade  and  the  co-operation 
between  the  native  people  Who  lived  in  that 


area  and  Sieur  de  la  V^rendrye  and  his  sons 
who  first  came  to  the  area  in  pursuit  of  the 
fur  trade  and  the  economics  of  that  situation. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  my  mind  that  we  who 
have  so  much  in  Canada  should  be  so  bitterly 
divided  among  ourselves ^west  against  east 
and  Queibec  against  the  rest  of  the  country. 
I  think,  however,  that  this  debate  we  are 
having  is  worth  while  in  the  sense  that  all 
of  us  have  examined  what  it  means  to  us  to 
be  Canadian  and  the  great  wealth  which  we 
have  inherited  and  Which  we  will  pass  on  to 
our  children  and  their  children. 

Canada  has  always  been  a  country  of 
compromise  where  men  and  women  have  put 
aside  their  personal  dislikes,  their  personal 
animosities  and  their  regionalism  to  rise  to  a 
higher  challenge,  that  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  country.  I  believe  we  will  do  this  again 
and  that  the  people  df  goodwill  will  be  able, 
in  the  Canadian  tradition,  to  sit  down  and 
negotiate  and  arrive  at  a  solution  which, 
while  it  may  not  satisfy  everybody  com- 
pletely, will  lead  to  the  survival  and  prosper- 
ing of  Canada. 

Perhaps  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  ringing 
declaration  that  the  20th  century  belongs  to 
Canada  has  not  been  fully  achieved  in  some 
people's  minds.  I  invite  them  to  look  at  those 
things  that  matter  in  this  life,  such  as  their 
economic  wellbeing,  their  freedoms  and  liber- 
ties, a  system  of  justice  to  protect  them,  the 
democratic  system,  the  right  to  free  speedh 
and  the  spiritual  values  and  the  decency  of 
Canadians  that  are  known  around  the  world. 
I  would  suggest  each  one  of  us  look  and  see 
how  fortunate  we  are  and  what  we  have  to- 
gether before  we  contemplate  divorce. 

I  say  again,  now  is  the  time  for  the  nation- 
builders  to  come  forward.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
said  the  20th  century  belongs  to  Canada;  I 
say  the  21st  century  belongs  to  the  new 
Canada  we  are  about  to  create. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  a  declare  que  le  20^ 
siecle  appartenait  au  Canada.  Moi,  je  declare 
que   le   21®   siecle   appartiendra   au  nouveau 
Canada  que  nous  sommes  a  creer.  Merci. 
12  noon 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  take  part  in  this  debate  and  support  the 
call  for  Canadians  to  work  together  to  build 
a  new  constitution,  I  agree  with  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  New  Democratic  Party  who 
have  spoken  in  this  debate  and,  specifically, 
those  who  are  speaking  today  on  the  matter 
of  multiculturalism.  The  people  of  Dovercourt, 
like  all  working  people  in  Ontario,  need  a 
new  constitution.  They  need  a  new  vision  of 
Canada  and  a  new  commitment  to  economic, 
social,  political  and  cultural  equality,  u  ^m>%.^ 
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The  governments  of  Canada  and  Ontario 
have  failed  to  address  the  problems  of  work- 
ing people.  The  Liberals  in  Ottawa  have  tried 
to  create  full  employment  by  selling  our  re- 
sources to  Americans  and  encom-aging  a 
branch-plant  economy.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  wealth  of  society  has  been  exported 
and  that  we  have  failed  to  create  job  oppor- 
tunities for  our  citizens.  A5  a  result  of  these 
misguided  policies,  we  are  unable  to  control 
interest  rates  in  this  country.  We  see  massive 
layoffs  in  the  auto  industry.  We  have  a  short- 
age of  skilled  workers.  We  have  workers 
across  the  province  facing  layoffs  and  plant 
shutdowns. 

When  our  party  asks  this  government  to 
take  action  and  resolve  these  problems,  we 
are  told  that  it  cannot  be  done.  This  govern- 
ment seems  to  believe  that  if  it  gets  tough 
with  the  multinationals,  the  multinationals 
will  take  their  money  and  run.  That's  be- 
cause this  government  doesn't  really  know 
how  to  get  tough  in  the  name  of  working 
people.  It  doesn't  know  how  to  protect  our 
resources  and  our  workers. 

That's  why  I  bdieve  a  new  constitution 
must  speak  directly  to  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  building  a  Canadian  economy  for 
Canadians.  It  must  give  government  power  to 
do  that.  Not  only  has  this  government  failed 
to  build  and  create  wealth,  it  has  failed'  to 
protect  working  people  in  their  work  place. 
We  have  workers  working  on  wages  that  are 
too  low  to  support  a  family  adequately  in 
this  society.  We  have  labour  'laws  that  are  so 
lax  that  they  are  flouted  v^dth  impunity.  I  need 
only  mention  Fleck,  Radio  Shack,  Westing- 
house  and  Johns-Manville. 

Our  working  people  still  do  not  know  in 
many  areas  if  union  security  will  exist.  I  think 
of  the  efforts  to  organize  banks  and  how  they 
have  been  resisted  so  strongly  and  within  the 
law,  in  many  cases.  I  think  of  the  indignities 
of  the  work  place  such  as  the  electronic  sur- 
veillance devices  that  this  government  seems 
unwilling  to  outlaw  or  restrict.  I  think  of  the 
women  of  this  province  to  whom  this  govern- 
ment is  willing  to  deny  the  principle  of  equal 
pav  for  work  of  equal  value. 

This  government,  in  a  most  despicable  ac- 
tion, denied  women  the  right  to  have  the 
same  pay  for  work  of  the  same  value  as  a 
male  worker.  How  can  we  ever  hope  for  a  just 
society  if  the  government  of  the  largest  prov- 
ince endorses  a  principle  that  says  if  a  man 
does  a  job  he  should  be  paid  one  rate  and  if 
a  woman  exerts  just  as  much  effort  and  re- 
sponsibility she  should  be  paid  a  lower  rate? 

This  government's  record  on  preventing 
layoffs  is  just  as  bad  as  its  record  on  creating 


jobs.  The  NDP  realizes  the  difiBcult  time,  the 
tough  action  and  the  tough  solutions.  We  are 
deeply  disappointed  by  the  federal  Liberal 
government  whose  lack  of  leadership  on  the 
economy  and  the  continual  failure  of  the  Con- 
servative government  of  Ontario  to  come  up 
with  specific  proposals  to  create  jobs  and  build 
an  industrial  structure  so  that  our  working 
people  will  have  job  security.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  country  with  our  resources,  with 
our  labour  force,  with  our  market,  should  be 
in  a  constant  state  of  economic  insecurity. 

As  an  aside,  I  am  not  at  all  impressed  by 
this  silly  posturing  of  the  Liberal  Party  of 
Ontario.  Lusting  for  power  and  calling  an 
election  does  nothing  unless  you  have  the 
policies  that  you  are  willing  to  put  into  place. 
The  NDP  is  more  than  willing  to  go  to  the 
I>eople  of  Ontario  and  discuss  economic 
strategy.  But  we  want  to  do  it  at  a  time  when 
the  people  of  Ontario  are  again  ready  to 
listen  to  politicians.  The  performances  of  the 
Liberals  and  the  Conservatives  have  so  disil- 
lusioned people  with  politics  and  elections 
that  it  does  not  make  sense  to  hold  an  elec- 
tion until  they  have  had  time  to  recover. 
[Translation  from  Italian] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  to  you  gener- 
ally about  the  creation  of  wealth  for  all  of 
society  generally  to  this  point,  and  I  have 
made  it  very  clear  I  am  concerned  that  many 
people  are  left  out.  As  I  go  through  my  riding 
in  Dovercourt,  I  see  a  lot  of  houses  on  small 
lots.  I  see  a  lot  of  people  who  are  renters  and 
who  have  very  small  rooms.  I  see  a  lot  of  in- 
dustry next  to  homes  around  my  riding.  The 
same  is  true  when  I  visit  the  ridings  of  Park- 
dale,  Bellwoods  and  Oakwood.  If  I  were  to 
visit  the  riding  of  York  Mills,  I  would  see  very 
large  houses  on  very  large  lots.  I  would  see 
three  or  four  people  living  in  12-room  houses, 
unlike  my  riding,  where  12  people  live  in 
four-  and  five-room  houses. 

The  people  of  Dovercourt  work  every  bit 
as  hard  as  the  people  of  York  Mills.  The 
people  of  Dovercourt  have  contributed  as 
much  to  society  as  the  people  of  York  Mills 
and  yet  the  conditions  and  the  rewards  for 
their  labour  are  very  different.  If  we  are  ever 
to  have  a  just  society,  we  must  woi'k  to  over- 
come that  inequality. 

I  am  also  aware  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  my  riding  are  considered  to  be 
"new  Canadians."  That  is,  their  ancestors 
did  not  grow  up  in  Canada.  Nevertheless, 
these  people  do  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  our  society  and  have  chosen  Canada 
as  their  home. 
[Translation  from  Portuguese] 

For  that  reason,  I  beUeve  we  must  make 
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special  efiForts  to  include  them  in  our  society 
and  to  guarantee  their  rights  as  citizens.  I 
know  that  all  of  the  members  of  the  NDP 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  fighting  cases  with 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  As  we 
have  shown  in  the  area  of  asbestos  and  other 
work  place  diseases,  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  has  been  very  slow  in  re- 
sponding to  all  sorts  of  important  demands. 

There  is  also  a  special  problem  which  con- 
cerns me.  If  one  does  not  speak  English  it 
is  often  much  harder  to  get  one's  claim 
heard,  particularly  if  there  are  complications 
and  traruna  as  a  result  of  injury.  Italian  and 
Portuguese  workers  are  often  treated  as  if 
they  are  trying  to  deceive  the  board.  I  believe 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  should 
provide  compensation  to  all  workers  who  are 
injured.  It  is  unacceptable  to  me  that  we 
spend  so  much  time  investigating  claims  and 
so  little  time  on  rehabilitating  injured  workers. 

There  are  other  problems  if  you  are  a  new 
Canadian.  We  allow  our  people  to  become 
citizens  after  three  years.  However,  you  have 
to  wait  10  years  in  order  to  get  Gains  i>ay- 
ments.  The  Treasurer  of  Ontario  (Mr.  F.  S. 
Miller)  attempted  to  compoimd  that  area  in 
his  budiget  until  he  was  confronted  by  the 
member  for  Downview  (Mr.  Di  Santo).  We 
believe  pensioners  need  that  money  to  sur- 
vive in  our  society.  We  should  not  puni^ 
citizens  simply  because  the  length  of  their 
residency  is  shorter  than  other  people's. 
12:10  p.m. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  many  visible 
minorities  in  our  society.  Our  citizens  often 
walk  our  streets  with  fear  because  we  do  not 
have  the  strong  human  rights  laws  we  need. 
Our  citizens  have  not  seen  their  government 
be  particularly  diligent  in  denouncing  racism. 
They  know  the  government  denounces  it; 
however,  they  see  such  weak  action  by  gov- 
ernment on  many  levels  of  basic  human 
rights.  The  government  simply  must  back  up 
its  commitment  with  action  if  our  people  are 
to  feel  safe  and  secure  in  a  multicultural, 
harmonious  Canadian  society. 

Because  our  people  frequently  have  great 
difficulty  getting  jobs,  the  ethnic  workers  are 
sometimes  most  drastically  affected  by  the 
failure  of  government  economic  policy.  They 
are  easier  to  lay  off  and  easier  to  replace. 
[End  of  translation] 

Moreover,  these  are  the  people  who  are 
most  affected  by  the  failure  of  the  govern- 
ment to  develop  a  strong  social  policy.  The 
government,  the  Minister  of  Education  (Miss 
Stephen'son),  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Timbrell)  and  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Elgie)    are    constantly    telling    us    that    we 


simply  cannot  afford  the  protection  and  the 
positive  programs  Which  our  people  need. 
The  reason  we  cannot  afford  it  is  because 
the  Conservatives  of  Ontario  and  the  Liberals 
in  Ottawa  have  totally  mismanaged  our 
economy.  The  poorest  people  in  our  society 
are  now  being  asked  to  bear  the  cost  of  that 
neglect. 

This  government's  lack  of  leadership  is 
creating  a  c^haotic  environment  which  has  the 
potential  of  becoming  explosive.  Unless  all 
our  people  feel  part  of  our  society  and  feel 
included  in  it  and  understand  it  and  have 
economic  opportunities,  there  can  be  dire 
ramifications  for  this  society.  The  govern- 
ment continues  to  so  mismanage  our  economy 
that  it  is  unable  to  develop  the  social  and  the 
cultural  programs  we  need.  We  have  to 
expect  social  unrest. 

We  must  conmiit  oin^elves  to  removing  all 
barriers  dividing  owe  society  into  first  and 
second-class  citizens.  We  must  not  have  two 
grades  of  people:  those  who  exploit  and  those 
who  are  exploited.  We  must  not  have  two 
types  of  people  such  as  those  who  are  paid 
10  and  20  times  as  much  for  the  same  amount 
of  work. 

Consid^rons  bri^vement  la  situation  au 
Quebec,  Monsieur  le  President.  Si  les  Que- 
b^cois  sont  actuellement  en  train  de  fixer  leur 
avenir,  c'est  parce  que  les  gouvemements 
n'ont  pas  su  faire  du  Canada  un  pays  ^co- 
nomiquement  fort.  C'est  ix>urquoi  nous 
n'avons  pas  cesse  de  faire  des  propositions 
concretes  pour  reb^tir  notre  Economic  et 
montrer  aux  Qu6becois  que  le  Canada  a  un 
avenir  6conomique  assur6  et  stable. 

Si  Ton  ajoute  a  cela  la  garantie  qu'ils  pour- 
ront  preserver  leur  patrie,  leurs  droits,  leur 
langue  et  leur  culture,  je  pense  qu'ils  auront 
toutes  les  raison  du  monde  de  choisir  le 
Canada.  C'est  parce  que  les  liberaux  f^de- 
raiix  et  les  divers  grands  gouvemements  pro- 
vinciaux  n'ont  pas  foumi  le  leadership  eco- 
nomiqus  qui  aurait  fait  du  Canada  un  pays 
ou  il  fait  'bon  vivre,  que  les  Queb^cois  et 
tous  les  citoyens  se  sont  sentis  trahis,  Cest 
parce  que  Ottawa  et  les  conservateurs  ici 
n'ont  pas  su  creer  une  politique  culturelle 
telle  que  les  gens  ne  craignent  plus  d'etre 
assimiles  en  un  block  monolithique,  qu'ils  ont 
contribue  a  la  division  de  notre  pays. 

Les  Neo-Democrates  croient  que  ce  mou- 
vement  est  reversible.  C'est  a  nous  de  veiller 
a  ce  que  I'egalite  soit  un  objectif  accessible 
a  notre  epoque  et  dans  notre  societe.  Nous 
nous  rejouissons  de  ce  debat  sur  la  constitu- 
tion car  nous  y  voyons  I'occasion  pour  les 
Canadiens  de  progresser  vers  ce  but.  Cest 
Toccasion  de  batir  un  Canada  ou  les  travail- 
leurs   puissent   affirmer  avec  fiert^   que  leur 
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apport  et  leur  culture  sont  respectes.  C'est 
roccasion  de  faire  savoir  a  chaque  travailleur 
qu'il  a  autant  de  valeur  que  quiconque.  Telle 
est  la  verite  concemant  le  travailleur  et  il  est 
temps   que  notre  societe  la  reconnaisse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  today  in  the  historic 
ddbate  on  the  future  cf  Canadian  Confedera- 
tion. In  view  of  the  unusual  circumstances 
surrounding  this  week-long  debate  on  the 
future  of  Canada,  I  wish  to  speak  as  a 
northerner,  a  resident  of  this  great  province 
and  a  citizen  of  Canada. 

I  bring  to  this  debate  a  sense  of  emotion 
because  the  subject  of  discussion  relates  to 
my  own  background,  the  history  of  my  family 
in  this  country,  and  my  role  in  the  Legisla- 
ture as  a  representative  of  the  Kenora  riding. 
I  speak  first  as  a  Canadian,  a  very  proud 
Canadian,  proud  of  my  French  ancestry  and 
the  traditions  of  the  Bemier  family  whose 
roots  in  New  France  date  back  to  the  17th 
century. 

The  Bemier  family  has  always  been  a 
close-knit  family.  Its  Canadian  origins  date 
back  to  the  arrival  in  New  France  of  Jacques 
Bemier,  who  settled  on  the  He  d'Orleans  in 
the  year  1656,  20  years  after  his  birth  in 
Paris.  He  was  married  to  Antoinette  Grenier 
in  the  parish  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Que- 
bec by  Father  Jerome  Lallement,  superior  of 
the  Jesuit  Mission  di  New  France  and  the 
uncle  of  another  Jesuit  priest  martyred  at  the 
site  of  the  present  shrine  at  Midland,  Father 
Gabriel  Lalemant. 

During  the  past  300  years,  members  of  the 
Bemier  family  have  played  their  part  in  the 
building  of  Canada.  Two  may  be  recalled  by 
the  House.  The  first,  of  course  is  Serge 
Bemier,  a  member  of  the  Quebec  hodkey 
team,  undoubtedly  the  'best-known  Bemier  in 
Canada  today. 

The  second  is  Captain  Joseph  Elzear 
Bemier,  who  devoted  35  years  of  his  life  in 
the  last  century  to  the  exploration  of  the 
Canadian  Arctic.  In  honour  of  his  accom- 
plishments, a  commemorative  stamp  was 
issued  by  the  Postmaster  General  to  mark 
his  pioneering  efi^orts  to  lay  claim  to  the 
North  Pole  for  Canada.  Although  he  did 
not  realize  this  one  dream,  he  did  discover 
and  lay  claim  for  Canada  to  the  following 
Arctic  islands— I  will  name  them  for  the 
record:  Bylot,  GrifBth,  Young,  Davy,  Garrett, 
Comwallis,  Batliurst,  Byam  Martin,  Melville, 
Eglinton,  Prince  Patridk,  Lowther,  Russell, 
Cone,  Coburg  and  Ellesmere.  His  many  ac- 
complishments and  his  service  to  Canada 
have  also  been  recorded  in  a  publication  of 
the  Department  df  Indian  Affairs  and  North- 


em  Development  released  in  1978  under  the 
title.  Captain  J.  E.  Bemier's  Contribution  to 
Canadian  Sovereignty  in  the  Arctic. 

With  the  construction  of  the  transconti- 
nental railway  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
western  Canada,  the  Bemiers  began  moving 
westward,  settling  in  St.  Anne,  Manitoba, 
where  my  own  father,  Joseph  E.  Bemier,  was 
bom  and  raised  with  his  two  brothers  and 
four  sisters.  The  great  gold  msh  which  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  the  Red  Lake  gold 
fields  prompted  my  father  to  settle  at  Hudson 
in  northwestem  Ontario,  at  tlhat  time  the 
principal  supply  centre  for  shipping  goods 
and  materials  to  prospectors  and  miners  who 
developed  that  ore  body. 

The  Bemier  family  is  unique  in  the  sense 
that  it  has  its  own  publication  and  its  own 
association  to  which  we  all  subscribe.  This 
quarterly  publication  is  made  possible  by  a 
devoted  member  of  our  family  and  I  would 
like  to  recognize  him  as  Cyril  Bemeir  of  6050 
Est  Rue  Belanger,  suite  310,  Montreal, 
Quebec. 
12:20  p.m. 

I  have  summarized  the  history  of  this 
familv  because  in  my  view  it  demonstrates 
an  important  principle  of  this  discussion. 
French  Canadians  are  merely  people  who 
speak  a  common  language,  Tliey,  above  all, 
are  a  people  with  a  sense  of  identity  and  a 
way  of  life  who  have  a  stake  in  the  roots 
of  this  nation  that  they  will  never  relinquish. 
The  fact  that  we  today  still  speak  of 
Quebec  as  French  Canada  demonstrates  the 
essential  cohesiveness  of  French  people. 
Their  determination  to  make  their  identity 
and  their  skill  at  the  time  of  Confederation 
to  obtain  the  necessary  political  instmments 
to  preserve  their  language  and  their  culture, 
and  their  succcis  in  accomphshing  these 
goals  is  self-evident  today.  Their  tenacity  in 
working  to  preserve  this  identity  is  at  the 
base  of  our  discussions  in  this  Legislature 
this  wedk. 

Across  Canada  the  debate  of  the  future  of 
Confederation  and  the  place  of  Quebec  con- 
tinues to  generate  a  great  deal  of  emotion. 
Understandably,  passions  are  aroused  and 
extreme  positions  are  taken  by  partisans  on 
each  side.  Let  us  not  in  this  House  forget 
that  the  French  colonists  of  New  France 
cho^e  New  France  as  their  home.  The  dream 
of  the  French  colonLsts  was  to  find  a  land 
without  oppression,  a  land  that  offered  them 
the  opportunity  to  prosper  and  a  land  in 
Which  they  could  create  a  new  society— a 
greater  society  than  the  one  they  chose  to 
leave  behind. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  overestimate  the 
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significance  today  of  this  essential  element  of 
choice  and  the  passionate  determination  of 
these  colonists  to  succeed.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  obstacles  they  fought  to  overcome. 
The  obstacles  of  a  harsh  and  foi^bidding 
climate,  the  vastness  of  the  continent  itself, 
the  dangers  of  trading  and  sailing  ships 
across  the  North  Atlantic,  they  overcame. 
They  met  the  challenge  of  the  frontier.  They 
prospered,  they  increased  in  numbers  and 
they  preserved  their  identity  for  over  300 
years.  They  chose  New  France  then,  they 
chose  Canada  in  1867,  and  I  believe  they 
will  choose  Canada  again  w'hen  the  chal- 
lenge is  clearly  presented. 

I  feel  it  is  tragic  for  my  family  to  have 
had  the  feeling  in  recent  years  that  it  was 
somehow  necessary  to  question  their  origins 
and  question  their  feelings  towards  Canada. 
This  is  what  lias  happened,  not  only  for  the 
Berniers  but  to  all  members  of  the  French 
family  as  a  direct  result  of  the  election  of  the 
Parti  Quebecois  and  the  strength  of  the 
separatist  movement  in  that  province. 

I  see  no  conflict  w'hatsoever  between  my 
being  of  French  origin  and  my  being  a  Cana- 
dian. I  am  not  ashamed  because  I  am  French 
and  my  being  a  Canadian  does  not  make  me 
less  a  descendant  of  Jacques  Bemier.  We 
chose  Canada  as  a  family  300  years  ago  and, 
if  we  must,  we  will  choose  it  again  on  May 
20,  1980,  or  any  subsequent  date  of  the 
referendum. 

The  separatist  movement  in  Quebec  does 
not  speak  for  me  because  I  am  French.  Its 
vision  of  statehood  is  not  my  vision.  It  si)eaks 
the  language  of  the  past  as  if  wrongs  had 
never  been  righted,  as  if  the  French  in  Can- 
ada had  not  prevailed  as  we  have  in  preserv- 
ing our  heritage,  our  pride  of  culture  and  a 
sense  of  our  worth  as  Canadians.  As  we 
fought  to  build  our  homes  and  make  our  way 
in  this  continuent,  so  too  we  have  fought 
alongside  other  Canadians  in  time  of  war 
and  of  peace  to  keep  this  country  safe  and 
strengthen  its  economy  and  its  place  among 
free  nations. 

We  will  not  choose  to  relinquish  that  past 
or  turn  our  backs  on  accomplishments  of  un- 
told millions  of  our  ancestors  who  lived  and 
died  in  Canada,  whose  roots  are  our  roots, 
and  of  whose  accomplishments  we  are  justifi- 
ably very  proud.  I  do  not  agree  with  this 
proposition  whatsoever.  Quebec,  like  Canada, 
can  never  be  a  private  preserve  of  one  cul- 
tural group.  There  is  no  place  in  the  modem 
world  for  a  one-culture  state.  Not  even  France 
itself  would  attempt  such  a  claim,  or  England 
or  Germany  or  Belgium. 

To  claim  that  in  Quebec,  as  in  France, 
there  must  be  a  place  for  the  French  langu- 


age in  commerce  and  in  government  and  in 
education  is  self-evident.  To  go  further  and 
suggest  that  no  other  ethnic  group  should 
have  rights,  privileges  and  a  role  to  play  in 
building  the  future,  is  to  ignore  an  essential 
ingredient  of  modern  life.  Surely  we  have 
learned  from  aU  the  wars  that  we  have  fought 
in  this  century,  as  in  the  last,  that  there  is  no 
place  for  the  politics  of  religion,  of  language 
or  of  race.  The  French  in  Em-ope  surely 
suffered  enough  from  the  madness  of  the  de- 
lusions of  the  Third  Reich  not  to  permit  a 
version  of  cultural  mania  to  grip  them  in 
Quebec  today. 

The  separatists  may  speak  of  retiurning  to 
the  past,  of  shutting  themselves  off  from  the 
mainstream  of  life  in  the  world  and  in  North 
America,  but  they  will  never  carry  the  day 
when  the  day  of  decision  is  at  hand.  The 
separatists  may  argue  that  purity  of  language 
is  essential  to  maintaining  an  identity  as  a 
Frenchman.  This  is  nonsense. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  could  speak  only 
French.  Had  there  been  a  separatist  move- 
ment in  my  home  town  of  Sioux  Lookout 
when  I  was  a  child,  telling  me  that  I  could 
only  si>eak  French,  that  I  would  be  a  traitor 
to  my  family  and  my  ancestors  if  I  spoke  any 
other  language,  I  would  still  be  in  Sioux 
Lookout,  looking  into  a  mirror. 

There  were  no  separatists  then  in  Sioux 
Lookout,  and  there  are  none  there  today.  I 
was  encouraged  to  learn  English  by  my  family. 
Although  my  father's  first  language  remained 
French  throughout  his  Iffetime,  v^dth,  I  might 
admit,  a  little  bit  of  Ojibway  he  picked  up 
along  the  way  so  he  could  relate  to  the  native 
people  in  the  area,  I  was  never  considered 
to  be  less  a  Bemier  because  I  chose  English 
as  my  first  language. 

As  a  people  in  a  modem  world,  we  have 
come  a  long  way  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
separatists.  We  db  not  need  a  separate  state 
to  preserve  our  culture  any  more  today  than 
we  needed  it  in  1867.  What  is  vital  to  us, 
what  is  alive  in  the  context  of  a  modern 
world  and  what  is  worthwhile  about  us  as 
French  people  will  live  and  flourish  more  as 
we  move  out  into  the  mainstream  and  take 
our  places  as  a  strong  people  able  to  compete 
effectively  in  business,  the  arts  and  politics. 
There  is  no  place  for  separatism. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  time  has  not 
come  to  rewrite  the  terms  of  the  Canadian 
federation.  There  are  important  structural 
changes  that  must  be  made  to  improve  the 
way  of  life  of  all  Canadians.  The  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  I  am  privileged  to  serve  under 
has  said  on  many  great  occasions  that  he  wall 
go  anywhere,  any  time,  to  negotiate  a  new 
constitutional  framework  for  Canada  but  he 
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will    not    negotiate    the    dismemberment    of 
Canada. 

A  new  constitution  is  needed,  not  just  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  French,  but  to 
serve  the  interests  of  all  \he  regions  of  Can- 
ada, all  the  cultures  that  today  make  up  this 
country,  including  all  of  the  native  Indian 
cultures  from  Labrador  to  British  Colimibia 
and  to  tlie  Arctic  regions. 

The  commitment  of  Ontario  to  Canada  is 
a  crystal  clear  commitment  that  is  based  on 
a  faith  that  Canada  can  be  a  greater  nation 
than  it  is  today.  It  is  a  commitment  that  is 
founded  on  the  strength  of  Canadians  and 
not  based  on  unfortunate  weaknesses,  our 
doubts  or  our  fears  as  separatism  is. 
12:30  p.m. 

Independence  from  Canada  would  be  dis- 
astrous for  Quebec.  It  would  succeed  merely 
in  creating  yet  another  mini-state,  one  which 
our  ancestors  fought  against  and  succeeded 
from  preventing  at  the  time  of  Confedera- 
tion. It  would  result  in  culturally  impover- 
ished Qudbecois  without  the  resources  or  the 
economic  tools  to  protect  themselves  in  a 
world  that  has  made  mincemeat  of  dozens  of 
tiny  states,  as  Quebec  would  then  be.  Inde- 
pendence is  not  an  option  for  Quebec  nor 
is  Its  equivalent,  sovereignty-association.  All 
it  is  is  rhetoric. 

The  government  of  Ontario  has  put  for- 
ward a  wide-ranging  set  of  constitutional 
proposals  to  be  discussed  in  concert  with  the 
proposals  put  forward  by  other  governments. 
These  proposals  demonstrate  the  prepared- 
ness of  the  citizens  of  this  province  to  find 
new  ways  to  relate  to  other  Canadians  in  all 
our  provinces   and  the  national  government. 

Within  our  borders  we  have  also  sought  to 
find  new  ways  to  help  the  citizens  of  Ontario 
relate  to  each  other.  An  important  new  poe- 
tical initiative  has  been  taken  in  this  province 
to  recognize  frankly  the  need  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  regional  disparities.  In  the 
past  we  have  tried  to  decentralize  our  ad- 
ministration of  government  in  the  hope  that 
in  some  meaningful  way  this  would  come 
to  grips  with  regional  needs.  However,  we 
recognized  there  are  regions  in  this  province 
with  needs  far  greater  than  we  could  address 
in  this  way. 

For  this  reason,  iJhe  government  estab- 
lished the  first  regional  ministry  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  this  province.  The  mandate  of  my 
ministry,  the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs,  is 
quite  simply  stated:  to  meet  the  needs  of 
northern  regions.  The  federal  government 
also  has  made  an  effort  to  address  the  same 
problem  through  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Regional  Economic  Expan- 
sion.  It  has  a  somewbat  narrower  frame  of 


reference  than  that  of  my  ministry,  but  it  is 
at  least  a  recognition  that  regional  needs  are 
important  to  the  proper  governing  of  Canada. 

Other  provincial  governments  have  estab- 
lished a  variety  of  mechanisms— none  as 
broadly  based  as  we  have  in  Ontario— to  move 
towards  the  same  goals.  This  poHtical 
recognition  of  regional  disparity  is  a  new 
phenomenon  for  Canada,  although  other 
countries,  such  as  Denmark,  have  experi- 
mented with  it  much  earlier  than  we  did. 

As  I  lodk  at  the  constitutional  debate 
taking  place  today,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  Canada  must  make  new  efforts  to 
develop  national  political  tools  to  deal  eflFec- 
tively  with  the  myriad  of  regional  disparities 
that  beset  us.  The  language  of  separatism  is 
also  the  language  of  regional  needs.  We  have 
had  a  fledgling  separatist  movement  in  north- 
em  Ontario.  There  is  a  separatist  feeling 
among  some  residents  of  our  western  prov- 
inces. There  has  always  been  a  certain  at- 
traction towards  separatism  in  the  Atlantic 
provinces. 

In  each  case,  however,  the  language  is  of 
neglect,  of  opportimities  missed  of  the  cen- 
tralization of  power  elsewhere— on  Bay  Street, 
on  Water  Street,  on  James  Street,  but  always 
someplace  else.  It  is  a  language  too  of  despair, 
of  powerlessness  to  influence  one's  own  des- 
tiny, to  protect  one's  own  children  from  the 
need  to  go  away  to  make  a  living.  Canada  is 
not  unique  in  having  this  problem,  but  the 
problem  has  been  aggravated  over  many 
years.  From  feelings  of  powerlessness  and 
despair,  separatist  movements  will  forever 
emerge. 

We  must  deal  with  this  reality  when  we 
negotiate  a  new  constitutional  framework  for 
Canada.  I  hope  that  Ontario  will  play  a  lead- 
ing role  in  these  negotiations  because  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  made  important  steps  in 
recognizing  the  nature  of  the  problem  within 
our  own  borders  in  this  province.  We  have 
now  had  the  experience  with  some  political 
means  of  dealing  with  that  particular  prob- 
lem. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  this  prov- 
ince in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  north,  but 
we  have  accomplished  some  things  that  others 
have  not.  We  have  moved  into  areas  that  are 
unique  to  Canada.  I  hope  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  share  this  experience  when  we 
negotiate  a  new  constitutional  framework  for 
Canada. 

These  are  all  feelings  common  to  many 
northerners.  Our  landscape  is  dotted  with 
single-resource-  industry  communities  vulner- 
able to  every  shift  in  fashion  and  to  world 
crises.  Our  commercial  fishermen  have  been 
hard  hit  by  changing  price  levels  and  by  the 
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effects  of  pollution.  When  an  ore  body  has 
been  exhausted  or  when  the  world  price  for 
that  ore  has  dropped  below  the  breakeven 
point,  our  mining  communities  have  suffered. 
But  separating  from  Ontario  when  these  prob- 
lems present  themselves  is  seen  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  northerners  as  being 
ridiculous.  It  is  a  ridiculous  alternative  and'  is 
not  even  considered. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  would  draw  to  the 
honourable  member's  attention  that  his  time 
has  elapsed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
a  few  brief  words  in  closing. 

A  new  constitution  for  Canada  must  not 
only  address  these  regional  needs,  but  it  must 
do  so  in  a  manner  that  is  clearly  evident  to 
the  eyes  of  every  Canadian.  It  must  also 
meet  the  needs  of  our  native  people  in  a  very 
profound  manner.  To  do  this  will  require  a 
considerable  strengthening  of  provincial  gov- 
ernments all  across  Canada  because  this  level 
of  government,  in  my  opinion,  is  far  better 
able  to  meet  the  day-to-day  needs  of  Cana- 
dians than  a  national  government  could  ever 
do.  If  Canada  is  to  survive  into  the  21st 
century,  this  is  the  road  we  must  all  take. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  each  of  the  participants  in 
this  debate  has  made  a  special  contribution 
according  to  his  or  her  ancestry  and  accord- 
ing to  the  environment  in  which  he  or  she 
was  brought  up.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
previous  speaker,  the  Minister  of  Northern 
Affairs,  who  spoke  very  proudly  of  his  franco- 
phone heritage  and  of  northern  Ontario  and 
presented  a  viewpoint  on  this  debate  that  I 
think  was  special. 

As  a  citizen  of  Ontario  with  an  anglophone 
heritage  I  feel  that  I  too  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  help  in  my  own  humble  way 
to  bring  the  message  of  this  resolution  to 
Quebec,  since  my  riding  originally  was  almost 
100  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon  in  origin  but  has 
in  recent  years  become  quite  cosmopolitan. 

I  feel  the  message  I  bring  must  be  directed 
to  those  people  of  Anglo-Saxon  roots  in  my 
riding  who  were  brought  up  in  an  environ- 
ment similar  to  my  own  and  who,  in  my  view, 
have  a  very  special  contribution  to  make  to 
Canadian  unity.  While  this  question  must  be 
initially  resolved  through  our  determination 
to  build  a  new  Canada,  it  must  eventually 
result  in  a  change  in  the  hearts  and  in  the 
minds  of  all  Canadians. 

The  first  is  easier  to  accomplish  than  the 
last,  but  it  is  only  in  that  accomplishment 
that  a  newer  and  stronger  Canada  will 
emerge.  I  have  watched  the  country  I  love 
so  much  being  held  back  by  needless  prej- 


udice, bom  out  of  fear  and  often  fufilled 
in  ignorance.  I  have  seen  the  people  I  love 
and  whom  I  now  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  often  bound  with  the  chains  of  mis- 
understanding, eadh  link  forged  through  the 
prejudice  of  the  past. 

If  Canada  is  to  fulfil  its  destiny,  those  links 
must  be  undone  and  we  must  be  free.  I 
truly  believe  the  citizens  of  my  riding  are 
willing  to  accept  this  tremendous  challenge 
in  the  name  of  Canada.  I  believe  they  are 
ready  consciously  to  put  by  the  fears  tliat 
have  held  us  baok  and  to  be  prepared  to 
allow  Canada  to  become  the  greatest  nation 
on  earth,  not  just  in  material  wellbeing  but 
as  an  example  of  that  generosity  of  spirit  that 
can  lift  us  all  above  ourselves  for  the  greater 
good  of  our  nation. 
12:40  p.m. 

If  there  is  a  message  I  can  send  to  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Quebec  it  is  that  we 
are  willing  to  move  ^ead  and  we,  therefore, 
urge  those  voters  in  Quebec  to  remember 
that  the  small  riding  called  Halton-BurHng- 
ton  is  prepared  to  do  its  part  to  take  up  the 
challenge.  Let  there  be  no  mistake,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  our  view  a  no  vote  in  the  refer- 
endum is  only  the  beginning  of  that  long 
walk  together. 

We  have  another  message  to  bring  to 
Quebec  as  well,  that  is,  we  cannot  contem- 
plate, let  alone  negotiate,  such  a  concept  as 
sovereignty-association.  We  have  too  much 
to  share  with  each  other  to  our  mutual  bene- 
fit. As  the  energy  critic  for  the  oflBcial  opposi- 
tion in  this  great  province,  I  see  great  re- 
sources in  Quebec  in  hydro-electric  power 
but  I  also  see  that  Quebec  has  no  petroleum 
resources.  Indeed,  although  the  province  is 
able  to  export  electric  power  it  must  import 
over  70  per  cent  of  its  energy  requirements 
from  outside  the  province. 

I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  observe  that  a 
Quebec  left  to  its  own  devices  would  immedi- 
ately have  a  deficit  balance  of  payments  in 
the  bilHons  of  dollars  for  petroleum  costing 
at  least  double  the  present  price.  Since 
energy  wiU  be  the  economic  key  over  the 
next  20  or  30  years,  until  that  range  of 
energy  options  is  expanded  Quebec  would 
become  the  most  economically  vulnerable 
part  of  North  America. 

As  the  rest  of  this  continent  and  particu- 
larly the  rest  of  this  country  presses  hard  for 
optimum  conservation  and  optimum  energy 
development,  Quebec's  continuing  dei)end- 
ence  on  petroleum,  outside  of  the  benefit  of 
the  federal  equalization  system,  would  be 
disastrous  for  its  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
within     the     framework     of     Confederation, 
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Quebec  could  continue  to  enjoy  equalization 
which  is  giving  all  of  us  who  are  Canadians 
the  time  so  badly  needed  to  move  from  the 
era  of  petroleum  into  the  era  of  alternative 
energy  and  conservation. 

Also  necessary  at  this  time  is  a  sharing  of 
technology  among  all  provinces.  There  may 
be  some  misguided  idea  that  because  of 
Quelbec's  wealth  of  hydro-electric  capacity  it 
can  manage  huge  transfers  oif  energy  con- 
sumption into  that  medium.  The  lessons  have 
already  been  well  learned  in  the  United 
States  and  certainly  in  Ontario.  While  some 
transfer  of  utilization  is  possible  and  some  is 
desirable,  the  wholesale  transfer  into  an  all- 
electric  economy  is  prohibitively  costly  and 
technically  impractical.  It  thereifore  stands  to 
reason  that  in  the  area  of  energy  each  prov- 
ince has  something  to  give  to  the  other  and 
each  has  a  benefit  to  receive. 

Our  coimtry  is  a  diverse  land  containing 
yet  unimaginable  wealth,  the  development 
and  exploitation  of  which  has  often  been  held 
badk  by  the  time  and  energies  wasted  on  our 
differences  instead  of  being  invested  in  those 
aspirations  that  are  common  to  us  all  and  in 


a  sincere  attempt  to  understand  and  walk 
hand  in  hand  with  each  other.  The  very  fact 
that  we  recognize  Canada  as  a  mosaic  rather 
than  a  melting  pot  indicates  we  expect  from 
each  other  a  level  of  maturity  and  generosity 
of  spirit  that  is  perhaps  not  expected  or 
demanded  in  other  countries. 

The  benefits  to  be  gained  by  recognizing 
this  fact  of  Canada  are  such  that  make  us 
unique  among  nations  and  give  us  a  potential 
for  fulfilment  greater  than  any  other  country. 
Let  the  word  go  out  by  the  means  of  this 
resolution  that  a  no  vote  wiU  confirm  our 
resolve  in  Ontario  not  to  accept  the  status  quo 
but  to  work  with  all  of  our  talent  and  our 
ability  for  a  greater  Canada,  one  in  which 
the  fears  and  inhibitions  of  the  past  will  be 
replaced  by  the  light  of  courage,  challenge 
and  opportunity. 

Canada  was  created  not  out  of  an  act  of 
revolution,  not  out  of  an  act  of  war,  but  out 
of  legislation,  in  peace  and  as  an  act  of  love. 
Let  us  continue  in  that  spirit. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Makarchuk,  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 

The  House  recessed  at  12:45  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 

TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  TITO 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  state- 
ments and  ordters  of  the  day,  on  behalf  of 
members  of  the  Legislature,  I  would  like  to 
pay  a  word  of  tribute  on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral  of  Marshal  Tito,  the  great  wartime 
leader  of  Yugoslavia  and  leader  of  that  coun- 
try from  1945  until  the  present  time. 

He  was  a  nation  builder,  a  man  who 
brought  together  a  nation  out  of  the  Balkan 
area  which  had  six  national  languages;  an 
heroic  fighter  against  fascism  during  the 
Second  World  War;  a  man  who  had  the 
leadership  capacity,  the  foresight  and  the 
courage  to  lead  his  country  out  of  the  Soviet 
bloc;  a  leader,  with  his  countrv,  of  the  non- 
alliance  nations  of  the  world  over  almost 
three  decades,  and  who,  with  his  government 
and  his  party  in  his  country  in  their  own  way 
instituted  experiments  in  the  practice  of  work- 
ers' management  and  participatory  democracy 
which  have  been  unequalled  any  place  else  in 
the  world. 

I  think  all  members  would  join  with  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  Marshal  Tito  in  expressing 
our  condolences  to  the  Yugoslav  people,  in 
expressing  as  well  our  sympathies  to  those 
Canadians  who  are  of  Yugoslav  origin.  He 
was  not  only  a  great  citizen  of  his  country, 
he  was  also  a  great  citizen  of  the  world. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

ASSISTANCE  TO  FARMERS 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
brought  down  my  budget  April  22  I  indicated 
the  concern  of  this  government  about  the  level 
of  interest  rates  in  Canada.  Interest  rates  are 
a  pressing  national  issue,  and  in  my  budget  I 
looked  to  the  federal  government  for  leader- 
ship and  action.  We  were,  and  still  are,  pre- 
pared to  assist  in  designing  schemes  for  inter- 
est rate  relief.  However,  I  also  indicated  the 
province's  willingness  to  act  independently  to 
assist  the  farming  community  should  no  action 
appear  to  be  forthcoming  from  Ottawa. 

Interest  rates  have  been  dropping  in  recent 
weeks  and  are  expected  to  continue  to  do  so. 
But  they  still  remain  high,  and  the  prospects 
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of  future  low  rates  will  not  help  the  farmer 
who  must  borrow  now.  Yet  we  have  still  had 
no  indication  of  any  federal  response.  The 
time  has  come  for  action. 

Farmers  face  an  acute  problem  because  of 
the  requirement  for  significant  amounts  of 
short-term  working  capital.  Since  cash  flow 
would  not  otherwise  occur  until  the  crop  was 
sold,  farmers  must  borrow  money  to  finance 
the  cost  of  input,  including  seeds,  fertilizers, 
livestock  feed,  the  cost  of  crop  maintenance 
and  that  of  harvesting.  This  debt  is  absolutely 
essential  for  maintaining  farm  production.  It 
is  not  an  issue  of  availability  of  capital,  since 
there  are  adequate  funds  available  for  farmers 
and  borrowers.  Rather,  high  interest  rates  put 
a  real  squeeze  on  many  farmers,  particularly 
those  with  an  additional  debt  load. 

The  extra  burden  of  high  interest  cost 
comes  at  a  time  when  there  are  significant  cost 
increases  in  farming  inputs,  such  as  fertilizer, 
seed,  pesticides  and  other  necessities  for  pro- 
duction. When  prices  for  corn  and  other 
grains  are  dropping  as  a  result  of  the  boycott 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
markets  and  other  prices  are  at  a  low  point 
as  a  result  of  the  commodity  cycles,  the 
squeeze  on  farm  incomes  is  magnified. 

My  government  feels  that  farming  is  too 
valuable  an  activity  to  both  the  i)eople  and  the 
economy  of  Ontario  to  permit  this  squeeze. 
The  long-term  viability  of  food  production 
cannot  be  a  casualty  of  short-term  interest 
rate  policy.  Consequently,  Ontario  will  be 
taking  action  to  assist  the  farmers  with  the 
burden  of  short-term  interest  costs  through  a 
$25-million  interest  rate  subsidy  program.  My 
colleague  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  will  provide  the  details  of  this  new 
program. 

The  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture  has 
approached  the  federal  government  for  assis- 
tance and,  on  behalf  of  Ontario  farmers,  we 
support  this  request.  Such  fed'eral  assistance 
would  be  an  important  source  of  relief  from 
high  interest  rates  for  farmers  in  addition  to 
our  program  and  the  new  federal  small  busi- 
ness development  bonds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising 
today  and  thanking  the  Treasurer  for  his  help 
at  this  time  when  it  is  badly  needed  in  the 
farming  community,  I  would  like  first  to  in- 
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troduce  Mr.  Frank  Wall,  second  vice-president 
of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture, 
who  has  been  involved  in  the  debates  and 
who  has  helped  us  greatly  in  arriving  at  this 
decision.  I  believe  he  is  fully  supportive  of 
our  statement,  and  I  would  ask  him  to  stand. 

Applause. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  As  members  of  this 
House  are  aware,  interest  rates  in  this  country 
have  been  at  record  high  levels  for  the  past 
few  months.  These  high  rates  have  been  es- 
pecially hard  on  our  farmers  and,  in  particu- 
lar, on  young  farmers  who  require  short-term 
working  capital.  Therefore,  the  government 
of  Ontario  is  stepping  in  to  bring  assistance  to 
the  farmers  of  this  province. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  announce  the  Ontario 
Farm  Interest  Assistance  Program  for  farmers 
who  qualify.  The  government  will  subsidize 
interest  rates  up  to  a  maximum  of  three  per 
cent  on  short-term  working  capital  borrowed 
at  more  than  12  per  cent.  The  maximum 
amount  of  borrowed  capital  on  which  the 
subsidy  is  payable  is  $50,000  and  the  time 
period  is  nine  months,  extending  from  April  1, 
1980,  to  December  31,  1980. 

The  subsidy  is  available  to  farmers  who  are 
engaged  in  food  production.  Program  criteria 
are  being  developed  by  my  ministry  in  co- 
operation with  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Agriculture.  We  are  also  inviting  financial 
institutions  to  take  part  in  developing  the 
criteria.  I  will  be  tabling  these  criteria  in  the 
House  as  soon  as  they  are  available.  In  the 
meantime,  I  should  like  to  give  the  members 
a  broad  outline  of  the  program. 

Farmers  will  take  out  loans  from  institutions 
in  the  usual  way.  When  their  short-term 
financial  dealings  are  completed  or  when  the 
nine-month  program  period  ends,  tihe  farmers 
will  send  in  applications  for  the  subsidy  to 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  The 
application  must  be  countersigned  by  the 
lending  institution  and  must  state  the  interest 
rate,  the  amount  of  the  short-term  capital 
borrowed  and  the  interest  paid. 

An  information  leaflet  describing  the  pro- 
gram and  setting  out  the  criteria  will  be 
available  in  the  near  futiure  from  the  agri- 
cultural representatives'  oflBces  and  from  finan- 
cial institutions.  Application  forms  will  be 
available  from  the  same  sources. 

This  program  will  bring  relief  to  those 
farmers  who  need  it  most.  I  hope  the  federal 
government  will  respond  positively  to  our 
program  and  render  similar  assistance  to 
farmers.  I  know  the  federal  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture is  concerned  about  the  problems  that 
high  interest  rates  are  causing  in  the  farm- 
ing community  i: 


ONTARIO  RENEWS  FORUM 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  staff  in  my 
ministry  are  concluding  the  last  details  of 
organization  for  Ontario  Renews:  Action  for 
the  80s,  a  comprehensive,  international  forum 
on  community  renewal. 

This  forum,  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of 
its  kind,  is  expected  to  attract  about  1,400 
delegates.  People  are  coming  from  every 
province  in  Canada,  several  American  states 
and  from  farther  afield.  In  fact,  we  have  just 
received  a  telegram  from  a  planner  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  requesting  enrolment. 

Ontario  Renews  will  cover  all  aspects  of 
home  renovations  and  home  rehabilitation, 
community  improvement  and  downtown  re- 
vitalization.  These  activities  will  be  the  basis 
for  the  important  industry  in  the  1980s,  as  it 
becomes  more  and  more  necessary  to  con- 
serve energy  and  other  material  resomx^es. 

I  am  pleased  to  armounce  that  nearly  200 
speakers  have  confirmed  their  intention  to 
take  part  in  the  forum  at  Toronto's  Royal 
York  Hotel  between  the  days  of  June  9  and 
13.  The  speakers  come  from  across  Canada, 
from  the  United  States  and  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

From  the  United  States,  we  welcome 
Lawrence  Alexander,  the  director  of  Down- 
town Research  and  Development  Centre,  an 
organization  which  is  co-sponsoring  the  forum. 
Mr.  Alexander  is  editor  of  the  Downtown 
Idea  Exchange  and  has  been  involved  in 
downtown  revitalization  for  more  than  25 
years. 

I  am  pleased  also  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Andrew  Tait,  the  director  general  of  the  Na- 
tional House  Building  Council  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  participate.  Mr.  Tait  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  leading  international  specialists 
in  the  area  of  housing  rehabilitation. 

Canadian  speakers  will  come  from  across 
this  country:  British  Columbia,  the  Prairies, 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Maritimes.  These 
will  include  the  former  mayor  of  Vancouver, 
Art  Phillips,  and  a  member  of  the  Alberta 
staff,  who  will  be  with  us  at  that  conference. 

.Several  members  of  this  House  will  also  be 
speaking  at  the  conference,  and  I  wish  to 
extend  an  enthusiastic  invitation  to  every 
member  of  this  House  to  pay  a  visit,  however 
brief,  to  this  important  five-day  conference. 
At  this  time,  copies  of  the  program  are  being 
put  in  the  individual  members'  mail  boxes 
here  in  the  Legislative  Building. 

VISITORS 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   Before  tlie  orders  of  the 

day,  I  would  like  to  mention  that  we  have  a 

.   very  distinguished  group  of  visitors  in  your 
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gallery,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  met  them  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  House.  They  are  some  citizens 
from  Dm-ham,  England,  who  are  here  visiting 
the  town  of  Durham,  Ontario.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  welcome  them  here  and  in  particular  the 
chief  magistrate  of  that  municipality,  Mr. 
Lattimer. 

FLOWERS 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  before  you 
call  the  next  order  of  business,  I  want  to  set 
your  mind  at  rest.  The  flowers  being  worn  by 
members  are  in  aid  of  multiple  sclerosis.  I 
only  mention  it  since  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Social  Development  (Mrs.  Birch)  was  dis- 
tributing these  and  selling  them  outsidte.  I 
regret— pethaps  this  is  a  point  of  privilege- 
that  I  could  not  get  a  red  one.  The  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)  has  a  red  one  for 
valoiu:.  The  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  (Mr.  Norton)  has  a  white  one 
for  purity  and  virginity.  The  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  has  a  blue  one  for  depression.  The 
pink,  I  guess,  just  stands  for  moderation  and 
good  judgement. 
2:10  p.m. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

AID  TO  CHRYSLER 

Mr.  Nix(m:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
whether  he  can  report  to  the  House  on  the 
present  status  of  the  negotiations  between 
himself,  the  officials  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  oflBcials  of  Chrysler  Canada, 
and  what  might  be  expected  by  way  of  an 
announcement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
to  state  that  I  cannot  give  the  House  any 
more  information  at  the  present  time  than  I 
have  given  previously,  because  there  are  no 
developments  which  have  resulted  in  official 
announcements  or  official  positions  being 
arrived  at.  In  simple  terms,  the  negotiations 
are  still  continuing,  talks  are  still  continuing, 
and  an  agreement  has  not  been  reached. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister 
whether  there  is  any  sort  of  a  tentative  dead- 
line, and  whether  he  would  comment  on  the 
assessment  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  an  aid  program  that  is  contingent 
upon  outside  assistance,  and  some  of  that 
outside  assistance  could  be  construed  as  that 
which  would  be  forthcoming  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada;  that  the  government  of 
Canada  is  contemplating  some  long-term  in- 
terest guarantees,  but  that  the  short-term 
assistance  depends  on  the  policy  of  the  gov- 


ernment of  Ontario;  and  that  by  this  long, 
roundabout  way  the  future  of  this  inter- 
national corporation  seems  to  rest  in  the  hands 
of  our  honourable  friend  sitting  at  the  end 
of   the  front   row. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  would  find  that  as 
hard  to  believe  as  the  honourable  member 
who  asked  the  question  would  find  it  difficult 
to  believe.  If,  indeed,  the  entire  future  of  the 
Ohysler  Corporation  rested  upon  this  minister 
or  this  government,  one  would  have  thought 
we  might  have  had  some  success  on  some  of 
the  requests  we  have  had  to  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion to  meet  some  of  our  concerns. 

With  regard  to  the  deadlines,  may  I  say 
that  there  has  been  a  series  of  very  legiti- 
mately proposed  deadlines,  all  of  which  I 
think  were  real.  When  we  got  to  several 
deadlines,  at  which  point  we  did  not  have 
agreement,  there  was  a  desire,  as  there  often 
is  in  negotiations  such  as  this,  to  extend  the 
deadline  and  to  make  alternative  arrange- 
ments, and  that  is  what  has  occurred'. 

In  terms  of  short-term  assistance  versus 
long-term  assistance,  may  I  say  that  the  deal, 
as  discussed  to  the  present  time,  does  not 
break  out  short-term  assistance  from  long- 
term  assistance  in  terms  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment looking  after  the  short  term  and 
the  federal  government  looking  after  the  long 
term.  There  has  been  no  breakout  in  that  way 
whatsoever. 

In  terms  of  whether  we— the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment—are involved  in  matching  the  $1.43 
billion  that  Chrysler  has  to  raise  in  the 
United  States,  I  might  comment  at  this  time 
that  in  terms  of  the  US  loan  package  Chrysler 
was  required  to  raise  $1.43  billion  from  vari- 
ous sources.  The  sum  of  $250  million  dollars 
was  required  to  be  raised  from  what  was  de- 
fined in  the  legislation  as  state,  local  and 
other  goverimients. 

I  am  told  that  figure  has  been  reached  from 
state,  local  and  other  governments  in  the 
United  States,  as  was  intended. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  triggered. 

Hon.  Mt.  Grossman:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber suggests  diat  that  has  been  triggered.  No. 
Out  of  the  entire  package,  either  the  $1.43 
billion  figure  is  reached  or  it  is  not.  There  is 
no  partial  triggering  of  the  US  loan  guaran- 
tees. They  must  reach  $1.43  billion. 

In  terms  of  whether  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, as  part  of  the  overall  aid  package,  has 
contributed  to  some  difficulty  in  freeing  up 
the  $1.43  billion  and  the  $1.5  billion.  I  only 
point  out  that  the  $250  million  which  was  to 
be  raised  by  state,  local  and  other  govern- 
ments has  been  reached.  Therefore,  the  Cana- 
dian government  assistance,  while  I  am  sure 
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it  is  important  to  the  overall  aid  package,  is 
not  particularly  designated  under  the  US 
legislation  as  being  required. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  minister 
acknowledge  that,  whatever  the  result  of  the 
discussions  with  Chrysler,  there  is  going  to  be 
a  serious  jobs  problem  in  the  Windsor  area 
for  some  time  to  come;  and  is  the  government 
prepared  to  take  some  specific  measures  in 
order  to  get  new  investment  and  more  jobs 
into  the  Windsor  area  in  the  automobile  sec- 
tor and  related  sectors,  specifically  by  in- 
creasing from  $1  million  or  so  to  $50  million 
Ontario's  preparedness  to  invest  in  a  parts 
research  facility,  by  investigating  the  possi- 
bility of  having  the  Dash-8  production  moved 
to  a  plant  in  the  Windsor  area,  and  by  looking 
into  the  possibility  of  having  offehore  auto 
makers  or  parts  makers  invest  in  the  Windsor 
area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question  is  yes. 
I  fully  expect  that,  with  or  without  Canadian 
aid,  there  will  be  at  Idast  a  short-term  reduc- 
tion in  employment  in  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion's operations  in  Canada.  That  is  a  cause 
of  very  grave  concern  to  us,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  items  that  have  caused  a  certain  attitude 
to  develop  surrounding  our  position  in  the 
talks.  I  think  it  is  more  a  reflection  of  what 
the  market  is  likely  to  be  for  North  American 
automobiles,  and  Chrysler  in  particular,  over 
the  next  period  of  time.  That,  in  turn,  will 
be  a  factor  in  terms  of  how  we  approach  the 
negotiations.  I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  I, 
for  one,  believe-^and  this  may  ibe  denied  by 
others;  by  Chrysler,  for  example— that  we  will 
see  fewer  jobs  in  Chrysler's  operations  in 
Windsor  over  the  next  few  months  and,  in- 
deed, over  the  next  year. 

In  terms  of  the  second  part  of  the  mem- 
ber's question,  we  have— as  the  member 
acknowledged-set  up  for  the  first  time  an 
auto  parts  technical  centre  at  the  Ontario 
Research  Foundation.  Regardless  of  whether 
the  amount  be  $1  million  or  $50  million,  I 
want  to  assure  the  leader  of  the  third  party 
that  we  will  fund  it  to  the  maximum  dollar 
needed  by  the  Canadian  auto  parts  industry 
to  make  it  happen.  Dollars  will  not  be  the 
prdblem.  We  will  fund  it  adequately. 

In  terms  of  providing  alternative  jobs  in 
that  area,  one  of  the  things  we  are  working 
hard  at  currently,  with  de  Havilland  Aircraft 
of  Canada  Limited  and  others,  is  seeing  that 
as  many  of  the  fighter  aircraft  oflFset  jobs  that 
will  be  coming  to  Ontario  do  go  into  areas 
in  which  auto  workers  may  find  altem'ative 
employment. 


I  welcome  the  position  of  the  leader  of 
the  third  party  when  he  indicates  we  ought 
to  'be  seeking  to  obtain  offshore  auto  parts 
investment  in  this  country.  It  is  a  break- 
through for  the  New  Democratic  Party  to 
acknowledge  that  at  this  point  in  time,  or  at 
any  point  in  time,  we  need  some  foreign  in- 
vestment in  this  country.  I  can  only  say  that 
with  their  support— and  I  am  sure  the  soon- 
to-be-obtained  support  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
if  not  the  member  for  Windsor- Walkerville 
(Mr.  B.  Newman)  and  the  member  for  Essex 
North  (Mr.  Ruston)  and  the  member  for 
Essex  South  (Mr.  Mancini)— we  will  continue 
our  effort  to  attract  those  alternative  auto 
parts  firms, 

I  will  be  attending  the  largest  auto  parts 
show  in  the  world  in  Geneva  at  the  end  of 
this  month,  with  a  view  to  closing  some 
deals,  if  we  can,  with  six  or  seven  major 
auto  parts  firms.  To  this  stage,  they  have  ex- 
pressed a  high  degree  of  interest  in  locating 
in  Ontario,  as  the  result  of  an  effort  we 
mounted  about  a  year  ago  to  zero  in  on 
foreign  auto  firms— ^auto  makers  and  auto 
parts  firms— that  might  be  interested  in 
coming  to  North  America. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Chrysler's 
sales  in  Canada  are  12  per  cent  to  14  per 
cent  of  their  overall  sales,  is  the  minister 
considering  that  fact  in  his  talks  with 
Chrysler?  Also,  is  he  recommending  that  the 
Omni  and  Horizon,  which  now  are  being 
made  in  the  United  States,  might  be  made 
in  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
comment  at  this  time  on  various  items  that 
have  been  on  the  table,  and  off  the  table  at 
other  times.  Chrysler  Corporation  does  have 
a  larger  share  of  the  Canadian  market  than 
it  does  of  the  American  market  and  the  Cana- 
dian company,  Chrysler  Canada  Limited,  is 
a  much  stronger  company  in  itself  than  is  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  itself.  In  view  of  those 
circumstances  and  others,  I  believe  that  Can- 
ada already  has  earned  its  way  in  terms  of 
major  participation  in  whatever  future  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  does  have. 

Therefore,  when  we  go  into  negotiations 
with  them,  we  will  begin  by  saying  Canada 
is  important  and  has  earned  its  way  and 
position  in  the  Chrysler  Corporation  interna- 
tionally, and  therefore  is  entitled  to  some 
extra,  special  or  long-overdue  consideration, 
notwithstanding  whatever  amounts  are  offered 
to  the  Chrysler  Corporation. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  at  this 
point  that  no  matter  what  hiappens  with 
Chrysler  Corporation— whether  this  govern- 
ment participates  or  not— there  will  be  a  very 
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long-term  employment  crisis  in  the  Windsor 
area,  and  there  has  'been  for  a  number  of 
months.  Since  it  now  has  been  seven  months 
since  the  minister  recognized  in  a  letter  to 
me  that  this  government  does  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  create  jobs  in  the  short  term  in 
Windsor,  will  he  tell  us  today,  or  within  the 
next  few  days,  when  he  has  made  his  plan, 
specifically  how  much  money  this  government 
is  willing  to  put  into  Windsor  to  create 
short-term  jobs  to  help  the  24,000  and  grow- 
ing number  of  people  unemployed  in  the 
Windsor-Essex  area? 
2:20  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  fairness,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  could  not  accuse  this  government  of 
ever  being  hesitant  to  put  money  into  Wind- 
sor to  create  jobs  for  the  auto  workers.  In 
fact,  the  last  criticism  we  received  from 
across  the  floor  was  for  putting  $28  million 
into  Windsor  to  create  jobs  for  the  auto 
workers. 

The  track  record  of  this  government  is 
clear.  If  we  have  the  opportunity  to  invest 
money  in  Windsor  and  create  short-,  medium- 
and  long-tenn  jobs  in  an  important  and  sensi- 
ble fashion,  then  the  members  and  the  people 
of  Windsor  can  be  assured  that  this  govern- 
ment will  not  hesitate.  We  have  not  hesitated 
before,  and  we  wiU  not  hesitate  again. 

AID  TO  PENSIONERS 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  Treasurer  about  his  new  tax 
grant  program  annoimced  in  the  budget.  Will 
he  comment  on  the  statement  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  social  services  commis- 
sioner that  about  10,000  Metropolitan  Toronto 
pensioners  will  lose  $3  million  over  what  they 
would  have  received  under  the  old  program  if 
the  brave  new  program  is  implemented  as  it 
now  is  expressed? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  the  member  would  look  at  the  entire 
article  that  is  in  the  newspaper  today.  It 
points  out  that  the  senior  citizens  in  the 
homes  for  the  aged  and  the  nursing  homes— 
and  the  article  says  that  is  where  they  are— 
who  are  already  supported  by  the  state,  who 
are  not  paying  taxes  and  who  have  a  $51-a- 
month  comfort  allowance,  are  not  even  spend- 
ing the  $51  comfort  allowance.  Therefore,  we 
directed  the  money  to  people  who  had  obli- 
gations in  society  and  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  meet  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  the  minister  consider, 
indicating  to  the  House,  before  proceeding 
with  the  bill,  that  he  is  prepared  to  bring  in 
an  amendment  that  will  make  it  clear  that  no 


pensioner  is  going  to  get  less  under  this  new 
program  than  he  or  she  would  have  received 
if  the  old  program  had  proceeded? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No.  The  key  thing  is  that 
we  had  a  program  before  that  had  some  as- 
pects of  income  supplementation  even  when 
income  supplementation  was  not  needed.  I 
have  explained  several  times  in  the  House  that 
we  cut  it  into  two  component  parts,  property 
tax  and  income.  Then  we  could  cover  the 
essential  property  tax  that  one  paid'  even  if 
one  is  on  minimum  income,  leaving  for  the 
daily  cost  of  living— food,  heat,  clothing— a 
guaranteed  minimum  cash  balance  for  all 
people.  That  was  done.  We  then  transferred 
about  $75  million  more  in  the  process  to 
senior  citizens.  I  think  the  member  would 
agree  with  me  that,  as  one  goes  around  this 
province  talking  to  senior  citizens,  this  has 
been  extremely  well  received  because  the 
people  we  helped  are  the  people  who  are 
faced  with  higher  costs  of  living. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Treasurer  whether  he  is  aware  that 
the  rates  for  single  pensioners  under  the 
guaranteed  annual  income  system  are  still 
too  low  and  that  Gains  pensioners  who  are 
single  are  still  below  the  poverty  line.  Does 
he  not  agree  that  it  is  inappropriate  for  a 
single  pensioner  to  have  to  use  the  property 
tax  grant  to  raise  his  or  her  income  above  the 
poverty  line  and  that  the  problem  could  be 
solved  if  he  would  increase  the  single  rate  for 
Gains  to  a  more  adequate  level  above  the 
poverty  line? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
at  least  four  poverty  lines  to  find. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Statistics  Canada  revised 
the  poverty  line. 

Hon.  F.  S.  MiUer:  A  poverty  line  is  a  sta- 
tistic. The  fact  remains  that  the  cost  of 
living  varies  very  much  according  to  where 
one  lives  in  this  province.  There  are  some 
places  where  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  than 
in  other  areas.  For  the  member  to  give  me 
any  one  of  four  figures  he  pulls  out  of  a  book 
to  suit  him  does  not  necessarily  tell  me  the 
problems  people  are  facing. 

As  of  July  1,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  combination  of  the  enrichment  at  the 
federal  level,  the  enrichment  at  the  provin- 
cial level,  indexing  and  the  present  base  will 
bring  the  sum  total  of  those  to  $5,200,  give 
or  take  a  bit,  in  total  net  cash  for  a  single 
senior  citizen  in  Ontario.  That  is  a  consider- 
able increase  over  somewhere  around  the 
current  figure  of  $4,100  or  $4,200. 

I  do  not  have  the  exact  figure  with  me 
today,  but  I  gave  the  honoiu'able  member  a 
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figure  of  $5,088  the  other  day.  Someone  chal- 
lenged that  figure,  and  when  I  checked  my 
statistics— I  beheve  I  passed  them  on  to  my 
critic  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  so  he 
could  look  at  them— it  was  composed  of 
about  $188  for  old  age  security,  about  the 
same  amount  for  guaranteed  income  supple- 
ment, and  the  Ontario  supplement  added  on; 
it  came  to  $5,088.36,  if  I  recall  my  figuring. 

That  did  not  allow  for  the  indexing  which 
was  to  take  place  every  quarter  in  the  basic 
federal  payments,  and  I  am  assured  when 
that  indexing  takes  place  tliose  will  add  up 
to  about  $5,200.  We  won't  know  until  we 
have  seen  the  exact  figure. 

That  is  cash  flow  in  addition  to  the  cash 
piayment  for  sales  tax,  which  is  $50  per 
person  and  100  per  cent  of  the  property  tax 
up  to  $500,  and  free  Ontario  Health  Insur- 
ance Plan  coverage  and  free  drugs.  I  sense, 
when  one  calculates  what  a  poverty  line  is, 
one  assumes  one  is  piaying  those  things; 
tlherefore,  it  is  not  unfair  to  add  them  to  the 
base  of  $5,200  in  assximing  what  they  get. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  response 
to  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  (Mr. 
Nixon),  the  Treasurer  referred  to  the  people 
in  nursing  homes,  particularly  in  Metro,  and 
took  a  position  with  which  we  disagree.  What 
about  those  other  people,  something  like 
50,000  people  in  this  province  ajyart  from 
people  in  nursing  homes,  who  will  receive 
less? 

Is  the  Treasurer  prepared  to  entertain  an 
amendment  and  to  fix  up  his  legislation 
before  it  comes  into  this  House  so  that  those 
people  who  receive  less  who  are  currently 
not  in  nursing  homes  will  not  receive  less 
under  the  new  system  than  they  would  have 
under  the  old? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  get  a  lot 
of  criticisms  when  programs  are  broadbanded. 
The  fact  is,  many  of  the  people  the  honour- 
able member  is  talking  about  are  living  with 
their  children  in  a  house  and  not  necessarily 
paying  any  tax.  Our  program  is  aimed  at 
helping  people  pay  tax  in  their  own  homes. 

Our  legislation,  if  the  member  has  looked 
at  it,  has  a  clause  in  it  which  says  that  any 
senior  citizen  living  in  a  home  other  than  his 
own  and  who  pays  towards  the  maintenance 
of  that  home  shall  have  the  right  to  make  'a 
claim.  Has  the  member  read  that  part  of  it? 
That  ri^ht  is  there,  provided  the  owner  of  that 
home,  be  it  a  daughter  or  son  or  grandchild, 
shows  the  money  the  person  p'ays  as  income. 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
Treasurer  has  had  time  to  review  the  points 
we  raised  several  weeks  ago  after  he  intro- 
duced   the    budget,    I    would    hke    to    ask 


whether  he  is  willing  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment that  will  allow  a  tax  rebate  to  all 
senior  citizens  over  the  age  of  65,  including 
those  Canadian  citizens  who  acquire  citizen- 
ship after  three  years  of  residence  but  do  not 
quahfy  for  old  age  security. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon- 
ourable member  knows  we  had  a  late  show 
on  this  particular  topic,  and  I  feel  I  did 
cover  the  matter  then. 

FAMILY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  Oassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  about  the  inadequacy  of 
family  benefits  in  this  province.  Can  the 
minister  explain  why  it  is  that,  according  to 
the  Treasurer,  a  single  senior  citizen  of  this 
province  in  the  guaranteed  annual  income 
system  gets  the  equivalent  of  $433  a  month, 
and  a  foster  parent  who  takes  into  care  two 
children  under  the  age  of  10  gets  $459  a 
month  from  the  children's  aid,  while  a  single- 
parent  mother  with  two  children  on  family 
benefits  allowance  receives  $452  in  FBA? 

Why  does  the  single  parent  with  two  chil- 
dren receive,  for  the  three  of  them,  less  than 
a  foster  parent  would  receive  just  for  looking 
after  two  children,  and  what  action  does  the 
government  intend  to  take  to  ensure  that 
adequate  benefits  are  given  to  peojde  on 
family  benefits? 
2:30  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  honour- 
able member  realizes  that  he  is  comparing 
some  significantly  different  programs,  some  of 
which  involve  two  or  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  various  ways  contributing  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

If  he  looks  at  the  experience  historically  in 
the  area  of  family  benefits,  he  has  to  recognize 
—I  think  he  was  quite  accurate  when  he 
quoted  a  figure  for  FBA— that  the  FBA  is  not 
the  sole  source  of  income  for  persons  in  that 
situation.  There  are  family  tax  credits  from  the 
federal  government.  There  are  other  benefits 
from  the  provincial  level.  In  fact,  a  mother 
with  two  young  children,  as  of  the  month  of 
April,  taking  everydiing  into  consideration, 
ought  to  be  receiving  a  total  income  of 
$533.27  a  month. 

When  one  is  looking  at  those  things,  one 
has  to  consider  the  additional  benefits  that 
are  available  by  way  of  dental  care  and 
health  care  for  the  children,  and  for  the 
parents,  of  course.  For  those  who  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  heating  their  own  homes, 
we  pay  the  full  cost  of  fuel,  which  probably 
has  inflated  more  rapidly  and  dramatically  in 
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the  last  few  years  than  almost  any  other  com- 
ponent of  family  expense.  I  suggest  to  the 
member  that  the  situation  is  not  as  bleak  as 
he  has  portrayed  it. 

If  the  member  looks  at  the  rate  at  which 
family  benefits  have  increased  over  the  last 
10  years— not  taking  into  consideration  the 
other  sources  of  income  available  to  those 
families— they  have  increased  by  103  per  cent. 
During  that  comparable  period  of  time,  the 
consumer  price  index  has  increased  by  slightly 
more  than  about  111  per  cent.  That  increase  of 
103  per  cent  is  in  reference  to  family  bene- 
fits alone,  but  during  that  period  of  time  there 
have  also  been  significant  enrichments  in  the 
program. 

In  addition  to  the  child  tax  credits  at  the 
federal  level,  there  have  been  inproved  special 
supplements,  discretionary  municipal  shelter 
supplements,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
back-to-school  allowance,  which  also  is  eflFec- 
tively  part  of  family  income. 

I  could'  go  on  and  on.  I  think  the  member 
is  singling  out  only  one  component  of  family 
income,  which  over  the  past  10  years  itself 
has  almost  kept  pace  with  the  rate  of  inflation. 
If  the  member  compares  it  with  the  rates  of 
increase  in  income  of  many  other  persons  in 
the  work  force,  tlie  rate  of  increase  has  been 
fair.  The  member  is  deliberately  distorting  the 
situation  by  focusing  on  only  one  component 
of  the  family  income. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  the  minister  not  aware  that 
the  income  of  family  benefits  recipients  was 
far  below  the  poverty  line  10  years  ago  and 
has  fallen  even  further  behind  the  poverty  line 
today  because  of  inadequate  increases?  Is  the 
minister  not  aware  that  today  the  income  of 
a  family  benefits  recipient  with  one  child  is 
about  36  per  cent  below  the  poverty  line  set 
by  Statistics  Canada;  and  if  there  are  three 
children,  it  is  about  40  per  cent  below  the 
poverty  line  set  by  Statistics  Canada?  Is  the 
government  prepared  to  undertake  to  bring 
the  income  of  family  benefits  recipients  up  to 
the  poverty  line  and  then  to  ensure  there  is 
an  increase  in  family  benefits  every  year 
geared  to  the  cost  of  living? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Perhaps  I  could  put  the 
last  part  of  the  honourable  member's  ques- 
tion in  some  perspective.  Then  he  might  like 
to  respond  further. 

If  he  is  referring  to  the  most  recent  re- 
quests that  have  been  made  publicly  by  the 
Family  Benefits  Work  Group,  with  w'hich  I 
have  met  a  couple  of  times  in  the  last  several 
months— if  he  is  looking  at  their  requests 
alone,  at  the  present  time  the  cost  on  an 
annual  basis  of  introducing  those  changes, 
according   to   the   most  accurate  calculations 


that  my  stafE  have  been  able  to  do  at  this 
point,  would  involve  about  $1.1  billion  a  year 
in  increased  costs  to  my  ministry.  He  has  to 
look  at  that  in  the  context  of  the  total  budget 
of  my  ministry,  which  is  e^bout  $1.5  billion. 

I  ask  the  member  to  consider  what  he  is 
requesting  me  to  make  a  commitment  to  do 
in  the  context  of  how  realistic  it  is.  With  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  I  will  continue— as  I  have  done— to 
try  to  make  the  appropriate  improvements  as 
we  can,  as  the  resources  are  available,  but  the 
kinds  of  demands  being  made  are  simply  im- 
possible to  attain,  and  the  member  should 
understand  that. 

Mr.  Blundy:  Mr.  Speaker,  how  does  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
rationalize  the  situation  in  which  a  mother 
with  two  children  is  receiving  $533  and  has 
to  pay  up  to  $300  a  month  for  a  two-bed- 
room apartment,  when  subsidized  housing 
rolls  are  six  months  to  two  years  behind? 
How  does  he  rationalize  that  payment  for 
these  people,  in  seeking  living  accommoda- 
tion alone,  to  say  nothing  of  food  and 
clothing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  honourable  member  means 
when  he  asks  how  I  rationalize  it.  He  cited 
a  number  of  different  facts  that  I  am  not 
sure  are  capable  of  rationalization. 

The  reality  of  the  situation  in  our  society 
today  is  that  we  have  to  try  to  deal  with  the 
difficulties  we  face  as  we  can  and  as  re- 
sources are  available.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  need,  for  example,  to  rationalize  intel- 
lectually w'hat  the  honourable  member  has 
raised. 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  minister 
cannot  rationalize  the  question  raised  'by  the 
honourable  member,  can  the  minister  explain 
why  it  is,  as  we  have  said  many  times,  when- 
ever there  is  an  increase  in  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  disability  allowance  he  takes 
that  money  away  from  the  people?  In  On- 
tario, a  person  who  is  disabled  because  of 
medical  reasons  now  gets,  with  the  increase, 
$314  a  month. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon- 
ourable member  opposite  and  I,  and  some  of 
his  colleagues,  have  oxdhanged  views  on  this 
question  a  number  of  times.  I  will  try  to  be 
brief  but,  once  again,  I  will  try  to  make  two 
points. 

First  of  all,  as  has  been  explained  innumer- 
able times  to  the  honourable  member,  that  is 
not  a  discretionary  matter  with  the  province. 
It  is  part  of  the  requirement  under  the  Can- 
ada Assistance  Plan  in  terms  of  the  require- 
ment to  take  into  consideration— 
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Mr.  Laughren:  Not  true.  The  imnister  can 
change. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  The  other  alternative,  of 
course,  is  that  the  province  can  lose  cost 
sharing.  The  province  has  the  option  of 
losing  cost  i^haring  on  those  increases. 

The  second  point,  for  Whidh  I  think  there 
is  a  justification,  and  I  don't  wish  to  say  that 
it  does  not  create  some  misunderstandings 
and  diflBculties,  is  that  we  don't  happen— I 
don't  happen;  I  hadn't  better  label  everybody 
with  my  opinion— I  don't  happen  to  support 
the  idea  of  a  two-tier  discriminatory  system 
of  income  support. 

What  the  New  Democratic  Party  is  ad- 
vocating— 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  We  all  agree  with  that. 
But  what  they  are  advocating  in  the  New 
Democratic  Party  caucus  is  simply  that  those 
with  higher  levels  of  income  from  secondary 
sources  should  get  the  same  benefits  as  those 
who  are  in  greater  need  because  they  don't 
have  a  secondary  source  of  income.  They  are 
advocating  a  discriminatory  system  that  would 
be  harmful  to  those  in  greatest  need.  I  ask 
them  to  stop  and  think  about  it.  It  is  a  sexy 
issue  for  the  NDP,  because  it  seems  they  can 
confuse  people,  they  can  confuse  the  percep- 
tion; but  if  they  sit  down  and  be  honest  with 
themselves,  they  will  see  they  are  advocating 
a  discriminatory  system,  and  I  don't  support 
it. 

MORTGAGE  RATES 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  minister 
wants  to  talk  about  discrimination,  $452  for— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  you  have  a  question? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Treasurer,  arising  out  of  his  statement,  whidi 
we  welcomed,  about  interest  rate  relief  to 
farmers.  That  was  promised  in  the  budget, 
and  now  is  a  promise  which  apparently  is 
going  to  be  fulfilled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  always  do. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  wiH  see  about  that. 
2:40  p.m. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Treasurer,  now  that 
the  government  has  pledged  to  provide  $25 
million  in  interest  rate  assistance  for  farmers 
who  are  affected  by  high  interest  rates  as 
they  come  to  the  cost  of  their  planting  and 
so  on  this  spring,  can  he  assure  the  House 
that  Ontario  will  have  a  program  at  least  that 
generous  for  home  owners  who  are  also 
affected  by  the  increase  in  interest  rates 
when  they  renegotiate  their  mortgages?  Will 


he  also  assure  the  House  that  the  assistance 
will  be  directed  primarily  to  families  with 
incomes  of  under  $25,000  a  year? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
start  my  answer  by  giving  the  member  one 
piece  of  good  news.  The  central  bank  rate 
dropped  1.23  per  cent  today.  That  shows  that 
letters  from  me  to  the  federal  Mininster  of 
Finance  do  get  results.  I  am  now  about  to 
write  him  some  more  letters. 

Following  what  the  member  alleged  to  be 
his  advice,  and  these  days  we  are  pleased  to 
say  it  was— 

Interjections. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  been  told  to  with- 
draw that. 

We  are  making  good  progress  with  our 
study  of  the  interest  rate  problem  and,  I 
have  to  say,  continuing  the  kind  of  quiet 
negotiations  with  other  ministers  and  the 
federal  government  that  I  hope  will  get 
results.  We  could  take  a  public  posture  and 
try  to  make  a  lot  of  noise  albout  it  or  blame 
them.  When  we  are  looking  for  solutions,  I 
think  we  are  better  to  keep  the  work  going 
as  well  as  we  are,  hoping  that  the  kind  of 
approach  suggested— that  is,  help  to  the 
needy  for  mortgage  interest,  for  those  people 
who  are  going  to  lose  their  homes^can  be- 
come a  practical  reality. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Treasurer  says  the  gov- 
ernment is  acting  in  the  hope  that  the  plan 
can  become  a  practical  reality.  Can  he  tell 
the  House  when  we  can  expect  an  announce- 
ment by  the  government  with  regard  to  inter- 
est rate  relief  for  home  owners;  and  can  he 
assure  the  House  that  people  who  are  being 
forced  to  pay  more  than  25  or  30  per  cent  of 
their  income  in  mortgage  payments  because 
of  the  high  interest  rate  will  be  provided 
with  relief  if  they  are  on  modest  incomes? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  exactly  what  the 
study  is  all  about.  My  guesstimates  were  that 
the  middle  of  May  would  be  about  the  time 
the  work  would  be  done.  I  know  it  is  coming 
along  quite  well.  I  know  that  I  will  be  in- 
volved with  staff  within  the  next  day  or  two 
on  the  progress  of  that  study.  I  trust  it  will 
come  in  roughly  on  schedule.  I  trust  also 
that  the  promise  made  in  the  federal  budget 
that  wasn't  a  budget,  but  said  there  would 
be  help  for  people  who  had  extreme  condi- 
tions, will  also  be  honoured  by  them.  I  would 
ask  the  member  to  give  us  the  time  to  nego- 
tiate, as  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  fact 
that  we  are  all  very  happy  about  interest 
rates  coming  down,  probably  a  little  faster 
than  anticipated,  and  granted  that  they  will 
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prdbably  continue  to  come  dawn,  is  the 
Treasurer  prepared  to  consider  in  this  great 
paper  of  options  lie  is  going  to  prepare  and 
siibmit  to  this  Legislature,  and  Avhich  I  hope 
will  gat  the  support  di  his  friends  to  my  left, 
the  hardship  of  those  people  ^v•ho  have 
suffered,  principally  in  the  last  two  or  three 
months?  Those  are  going  to  become  the  for- 
gotten people  in  this  great  interest  rate  figlit. 
I  am  hoping,  as  is  the  minister,  that  there 
will  not  be  a  problem  two  months  from  now, 
but  we  must  do  something  to  assist  those 
people  who  have  already  been  harmed  very 
substantially.  Is  he  looking  at  that  problem 
and  is  he  going  to  include  it  in  his  great 
study  of  options? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Obviously  we  would 
hope  so,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  son  told  of  a  number 
of  mortgages  entered  into  in  the  last  while 
have  featured  (a)  shorter  terms  and  (b) 
more  rights  to  opt  out  without  penalties. 
Those  may  apply  to  some  of  the  people  who 
have  had  the  worst  sets  of  conditions.  We 
are  looking  at  as  many  of  the  factors  as  we 
can  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  full  picture  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  w'hen  the 
Treasurer  is  proposing  the  plan,  and  when 
he  finally  brings  it  forth,  will  he  assure  us 
that  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  to  the 
people  w'ho  need  it  most,  the  program  will 
provide  assistance  to  people  whose  mortgage 
payments,  including  taxes  and  interest,  will 
be  in  excess  of  30  per  cent,  and  will  not  be 
a  program  suCh  as  the  Liberal  Party  pro- 
posed, which  would  provide  assistance  to 
people  earning  almost  $40,000  a  year? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  until  we 
decide  that  there  is  a  program  and  until  we 
set  the  parameters,  obviously  I  would  'be 
foolish  to  make  promises.  I  have  to  say  that 
kind  of  barrier  is  one  we  have  been  con- 
sidering as  realistic. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  FARMERS 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Treasurer  regarding  the  announcement 
on  the  interest  relief  program  for  farmers. 

Since  the  Treasurer  and  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  have  adopted  the  On- 
tario Liberal  Party  proposal  almost  in  its 
entirety,  why  did  they  not  see  the  merit  in 
making  the  maximum  amount  of  borrowed 
capital  on  which  the  subsidy  is  payable 
$100,000  instead  of  $50,000,  and  why  did 
they  not  pledge  $30  million  to  the  program 
instead  of  $25  million,  as  was  proposed  by  the 
Liberal  Party? 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  editorial  comment,  if  one  uses  a  shotgun 
one  is  bound  to  hit  the  target  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Yours  is  a  double  barrel. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Now  you  are  getting 
personal. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  ignore  the  supplemen- 
taries  and  the  editorializing. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  party 
that  has  lectured  this  government  for  over- 
spending for  years,  I  find  that  an  interesting 
solution. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  really 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  in  River- 
dale.  By  the  way,  has  the  Treasurer  noticed 
the  unseemly  haste  with  which  the  banks  are 
dropping  the  mortgage  rate  these  days? 

I  have  often  heard  the  Treasurer  indicate 
that  the  ratio  between  federal  assistance  and 
provincial  assistance  is  two  to  one.  Is  he  go- 
ing to  ask  the  federal  government  not  only  to 
pick  up  an  equal  three  percentage  points,  but 
also  to  pick  up  about  nine  percentage  points 
so  that  the  floor  for  farmers  under  the  assis- 
tance program  will  be  about  nine  per  cent 
on  interest  charge? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  our 
wont  in  this  government,  we  had  some  time 
to  talk  to  the  farmers,  the  Ontario  Federa- 
tion of  Agriculture,  because  we  felt  we  should 
get  some  practical  advice  from  them.  We 
understand  that  organization  has  made  a 
presentation  to  the  federal  government.  We 
endorse  that  presentation  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. It  asks  for  assistance,  and  I  think  it 
is  best  at  this  point  to  let  the  federal  govern- 
ment make  its  assessment  of  what  it  considers 
to  be  an  adequate  floor  level  for  interest 
assistance  to  farmers.  We  certainly  hope  it 
will  assist  also. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  discus- 
sions and  questions  today  we  have  asked 
about  home  owners  and  farmers.  As  a  supple- 
mentary, do  we  have  the  Treasurer's  firm 
commitment  here  that  when  he  publishes  this 
great  study  of  options— probably  after  the 
problem  goes  away— he  will  also  deal  in  a 
significant  way  with  the  problems  of  small 
businessmen?  The  Treasurer  knows  they  are 
dropping  like  flies  because  of  the  problems  in 
the  economy  today,  compounded  by  the  high 
interest  rates. 

Will  he  come  up  with  a  specific  program— 
and  he  is  welcome  to  borrow  ours  if  he  would 
like  to,  because  it  would  help— and  will  he  do 
it  and  do  it  fast? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  member  read  the  budget.  One  thing  that 
was  stated  in  most  criticisms— in  other  words. 
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reviews,  because  no  one  could  criticize  it; 
these  were  critical  reviews  of  my  budget— was 
that  the  bigges-t  winners  in  the  budget  were 
the  small  business  people  and  the  senior 
citizens,  properly.  The  budget  contained  $50 
million  dollars  of  income  tax  forgiveness  and 
capital  tax  forgiveness.  That  is,  in  my  mind 
better  than  arranging  loans  in  the  bank.  We 
gave  them  their  money  back.  Surely  that  is 
the  best  way  to  help  the  small  businessmen. 
2:50  p.m. 

Second,  to  give  the  federal  government  its 
due,  I  think  a  move  that  is  still  grossly  mis- 
understood and  under-rated  is  the  income 
debenture  bond  for  the  small  business  that 
is  incorporated.  I  think  it  has  tremendous 
potential  to  cut  interest  costs  virtually  in  half 
for  incorporated  farmers  and  incorporated 
small  businessmen,  as  soon  as  the  federal 
government  introduces  tiiis  legislation.  I  have 
written  another  letter  urging  that  the  legis- 
lation be  enacted,  and  I  hope  it  has  the  same 
kind  of  success  as  my  other  one  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance. 

Mr.  Peterson:  They  t^e  you  about  as 
seriously  as— 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Oh,  they  do. 

I  told  the  minister  to  be  like  Ontario  and 
introduce  the  bills  the  night  of  the  budget. 
I  said  to  let  the  world  see  them  so  that 
knowing  they  will  'be  passed  by  a  majority 
government,  that  interest  assistance  can  be 
available  now  for  the  small  business  people 
in  Canada  who  so  badly  need  it.  Every  day 
that  government  delays  that,  it  is  saving  tax 
money.  The  member  knows  that.  Our  gov- 
ernment is  losing  tax  money  on  it  too,  but 
we  are  prepared  to  lose  it.  We  asked  them 
to  hurry  up  the  introduction  of  that  legisla- 
tion. The  member  should  ask  them  too. 

INCO  MILL  SHUTDOWN 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  put  a 
question  to  \!he  Premier?  Is  the  Premier 
aware  that  at  1:30  this  afternoon  Inco 
Metals  Limited  announced  the  closing  of  its 
iron  ore  recovery  plant  in  Sudbury?  Is  the 
Premier  further  aware  that,  at  the  same  time 
we  are  closing  out  iron  ore  production  facil- 
ities of  Caland  Mines,  Steep  Rock  and  Na- 
tional Steel  and  now  Inco,  45  per  cent  of 
our  iron  ore  needs  are  being  imported  from 
the  United  States?  How  long  can  the  Premier 
sit  on  his  apathy  and  watch  the  iron  ore  pro- 
duction facilities   go  down  the  drain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
record  will  show  rather  conclusively  that  the 
Premier  sits  on  his  apathy  far  less  than  does 
the   member  for   Sudbury.   But   I  would   not 


want  to  make  that  as  a  totally  objective 
statement. 

Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  glad  to  know  the 
member  for  Carleton  East  (Ms.  Gigantes) 
has  a  modest  sense  of  humour  and  can  find 
a  wav  to  laugh.  If  I  can  bring  a  little  joy 
into  the  life  of  the  member  for  Carleton  East, 
then  I  think  I  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  the  course  of  the  day.  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  it. 

I  was  not  aware  of  that  situation  at  Inco. 
I  will  look  into  it  for  the  honourable  mem- 
ber, and  either  I  or  somebody,  if  we  have  an 
opportunity  tomorrow  morning,  will  give  him 
a  point  of  view  with  whatever  information 
we  have. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Premier 
aware  that  Canadian  steel  companies  have 
invested  in  iron  ore  mines  in  the  United 
States  and  are  committed  to  purchasing  a 
proportion  of  the  iron  ore  from  those  mines 
based  on  the  investment  they  have  in  them? 
Does  the  Premier  think  that  is  proper?  Is 
he  prepared  to  sit  idly  by  while  our  produc- 
tion capacity  is  idle  here  and  we  purchase 
iron  ore  from  the  United  States? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
had  this  discussion  as  it  related  to  Caland 
and  one  or  two  other  situations.  In  those  dis- 
cussions, the  government  made  it  quite  clear 
we  would  mudh  prefer  the  utilization  of  the 
domestic  resource  whether  it  is  for  iron  ore 
production  or  anything  else.  But  I  think  it 
was  also  made  abundantly  clear  that  there 
are  some  types  of  ore  that  are  more  suitable 
than  others.  I  am  not  sure- 
Mr.  Foulds:  That's  not  true.  You  swallowed 
that  line,  hook,  line  and  sinker,  without  exam- 
ining the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  to  say  to  the 
member  for  Port  Arthur  that  if  anybody 
swallows  hues  and  sinkers  with  the  hook,  he 
does  it  with  great  regularity.  He  has  done  it 
ever  since  he  became  involved  in  political 
hfe.  If  that  had  not  been  the  case,  he  would 
not  be  a  member  of  die  party  to  which  he 
bears  allegiance.  He  had  to,  to  have  swal- 
lowed that.  The  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr. 
Renwick)  nearly  did  not.  He  was  nearly  a 
Tory  at  one  stage  in  his  history,  and  he  made 
that  fundamental  error,  for  which  he  has 
been  very  unhappy  ever  since. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Wait  a  minute.  My  colleague 
knows  an  endangered  species  when  he  sees 
one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  see. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Back  to  the  question. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  back  to  the  question, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

I  said  to  the  member  who  asked  the  ques- 
tion about  Inco  that  I  will  look  into  that  and 
have  a  report  for  the  members  of  the  House. 

SOCIAL  ASSISTANCE  REVIEW 
BOARD  APPEALS 

Mr.  Blundy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services.  Does  the  minister  recognize 
the  need  to  make  the  Social  Assistance  Re- 
view Board  a  more  openly  democratic  agency 
than  it  is  now,  by  permitting  transcripts  to 
be  taken  at  the  hearings,  by  informing  ap- 
plicants of  their  rights,  such  as  the  right  to 
legal  aid,  as  well  as  continuing,  until  a  de- 
cision is  given,  any  previously  approved  bene- 
fits? Those  are  areas  that  I  would  like  the 
honourable  minister  to  comment  on  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Social  Assistance  Review  Board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tainly under  the  impression  that  on  the  points 
the  honourable  member  cites,  the  Social  Assis- 
tance Review  Board  is,  as  he  uses  the  word, 
democratic.  I  would  say  it  is  quite  democratic 
in  its  approach  to  dealing  with  appeals  on 
decisions  of  persons  in  my  ministry. 

Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  hope  the  day  will  never 
come  when  being  a  Tory  renders  one  ineligi- 
ble for  such  a  responsibility  in  our  society, 
since  the  Tories  have  in  their  ranks  some  of 
the  most  capable  people  in  this  province. 

However,  coming  back  to  the  question  the 
honourable  member  asked,  he  was  very  care- 
ful not  to  attempt  to  cast  any  aspersions  upon 
the  political  aMiations  or  lack  thereof  of  any 
members  on  the  board. 

With  respect  to  the  information  that  the 
member  suggests  be  made  available  to  the 
people,  as  I  understand  it,  anyone  who  has  a 
decision  rendered,  especially  a  negative  de- 
cision, by  anyone  in  my  ministry,  is  advised 
of  his  or  her  rights  to  appeal  to  the  board. 
He  or  she  is  given  reasons  for  the  decision 
by  the  stafiE  of  my  ministry;  that  is  required 
of  them  at  the  present  time.  I  am  not  siure 
whether  they  are  specificdly  advised  of  their 
right  to  appeal  for  legal  aid  or  whatever.  I 
will  check  into  that  and  see. 

The  board  does  a  very  good  job  of  attempt- 
ing to  be  accessible  to  people.  Generally 
speaking,  its  proceedings  are  informal.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  of  the  more  complicated 
cases  recently,  especially  relating  to  learning 
disabihties,  with  the  involvement  of  legal 
counsel,  there  is  a  risk  of  the  board's  pro- 
ceedings becoming  more  formalized.  I  hope 


that  does  not  become  characteristic  of  all  its 
proceedings,  because  it  was  intended  origi- 
nally to  be  something  that  would  not  be 
intimidating  to  an  individud  who  had  an 
appeal  to  bring  to  its  attention. 

The  board  travels  in  panels  throughout 
Ontario  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  citizens  to 
travel  to  Toronto.  In  fact,  in  terms  of  trying 
to  be  accessible  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
have  held  hearings  in  people's  living  rooms 
when  they  were  unable  to  move  from  their 
home  to  attend  before  the  board  in  any 
public  forum. 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  board  is  trying 
to  be  what  the  honourable  member  suggests 
is  a  democratic,  accessible  agency.  If  he  has 
any  specific  recommendations  that  he  would 
like  me  to  consider,  I  would  welcome  them. 
I  cannot  guarantee  that  I  could  implement 
them  all. 

We  discussed  the  question  of  transcripts 
last  year  in  estimates,  as  I  recall.  Given  the 
number  of  hearings  and  the  length  of  hear- 
ings, if  we  were  required  to  prepare  tran- 
scripts of  every  hearing,  it  would  be  a  very 
costly  matter,  considering  the  kind  of  checks 
that  would  have  to  be  made  on  the  personnel 
to  make  sure  there  was  a  guarantee  di  ac- 
curacy in  the  reporting  that  did  take  place. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister  seems  to  be 
going  on  urmecessarily. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  In  cases  that  appear  to 
be  complex,  we  provide  for  transcripts  to  be 
made  at  present. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  thought  the  answer  was 
very  comprehensive. 

Mr.  Blundy:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
time  from  initiation  until  a  decision  is 
handed  down  may  be  anywhere  from  four 
weeks  to  eight  weeks,  is  the  minister  con- 
sidering ensuring  that  previously  approved 
benefits  will  be  carried  through  until  the 
final  decision  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  'board  now. 

CARE  OF  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  McClellan:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are 
aware,  there  are  a  number  of  citizens  in 
your  gallery  who  are  here  through  your  good 
oflBces,  having  come  down  out  of  concern 
with  respect  to  the  Three  TriUiums  Cbm- 
munity  Place,  and  I  am  pleased  that  they  are 
meeting  with  the  minister  later  this  after- 
noon. 
3  p.m. 

My  question  is  to  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Social  Development.  In  view  of  her  in- 
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volvement  in  the  past  with  independent  com- 
munity arrangements  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  in  view  of  her  previous 
commitment  to  100  per  cent  provincial  fund- 
ing, may  I  ask  the  minister  to  take  the  issue 
of  100  per  cent  provincial  funding  back  to 
her  committee  and  to  come  up  with  a  solu- 
tion, based  on  100  per  cent  funding,  that  wiU 
get  this  program  back  on  the  rails  in  time 
to  save  the  Three  Trilliums  Community  Place 
project? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  clear  up 
something  that  the  member  for  Bellwoods 
said.  He  indicated  that  our  guests  were  here 
through  my  good  o£Bces;  they  were  accom- 
modated by  the  OflBce  oif  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  don't  want  to  be  unclear. 
My  reference,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  to  your 
being  so  kind  as  to  provide  the  space  in  the 
gallery  and  to  arrange  for  the  staflF  to  assist 
them  in  entering  the  gallery. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  member  is  aware  of  this  government's 
commitment  to  provide  home  support  services 
community  living  for  'all  of  those  who  require 
it. 

In  Metropolitan  Toronto  we  already  have 
programs  under  way,  and  we  are  hoping  we 
will  be  able  to  work  out  the  details  with 
Metropohtan  Toronto  so  that  we  can  be 
assured  that  all  of  those  within  our  midst  who 
are  handicapped  and  who  can  benefit  from 
this  kind  of  living  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Surely  the  minister  agrees 
that  it  is  inappropriate  to  charge  a  municipal 
share  for  these  kindls  of  services  when  no 
municipal  share  is  charged  with  respect  to 
housing  or  support  services  provided  for  the 
developmentally  handicapped,  and  no  munic- 
ipal share  is  charged-I  believe  I  am  correct 
-for  group  home  programs.  Why  should  she 
be  insisting  on  a  municipal  share  in  this  pro- 
gram? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  I  am  sure  the  honourable 
member  knows  this  is  a  new  direction  we  are 
going  in.  We  believe  very  much  that  the  local 
municipality  has  a  share  to  pay  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  kinds  of  accommodations, 
and  it  is  something  we  have  been  discussing 
with  the  chairman  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

We  are  looking  very  carefully  at  what  we 
can  do  to  come  to  some  kind  of  agreement 
so  that  the  people  we  are  trying  to  accommo- 
date will  not  be  caught  and  will  benefit  from 
this  kind  of  accommodation.  We  are  very 
anxious  to  see  that  they  are  housed  in  a 
manner  we  think  is  appropriate  for  them. 


Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  minister 
not  aware  that  by  taking  this  approach  she  is 
encouraging  the  very  thing  which  she  spoke 
of  with  such  disappointment  just  the  other 
day?  There  will  be  no  such  places  if  in  some 
areas  the  municipality  has  to  pick  up  its 
share.  Does  she  not  understand  that? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  do 
understand  is  that  municipalities  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  provide  for  the  citizens 
who  live  in  their  community.  This  is  what  we 
are  attempting  to  persuade  them  to  do,  to 
accept  that  responsibility. 

BOARD  OF  OPHTHALMIC  DISPENSERS 

Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Is  the  minister  aware  of  statements  at- 
tributed to  the  recently  retired  investigator 
for  the  Ontario  Board  of  Ophthalmic  Dis- 
pensers, a  certain  Mr.  George  Adamson,  in 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  of  March  20?  In  that  article,  the 
board's  only  full-time  inspector  at  that  time 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  present  Oph- 
thalmic Dispensers  Act  is  simply  not  working 
in  this  province;  that  a  great  many  Ontario 
buyers  of  eyeglasses  are  being  served  by  un- 
licensed student  opticians,  cosmeticians  and 
even  receptionists;  that  a  good  lawyer  could 
drive  a  "truckload  of  high-fashion  spectacle 
frames  through  the  loopholes  in  the  present 
act";  and  that  the  Board  of  Ophthalmic  Dis- 
pensers and  its  officials  have  become  the 
laughingstock  of  the  business? 

Is  the  minister  aware  of  those  comments?  If 
he  is,  what,  if  any,  comments  does  he  have  by 
way  of  assurance  for  the  people  of  Ontario 
who  are  buying  these  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel] :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  of  those  comments  in  that  article.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  saw  Mr.  Adamson  on 
Friday  evening  at  a  reception  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ontario  Association  of  Dis- 
pensing Opticians.  There  was  an  opportunity 
tliere  for  him  to  pass  on  those  remarks,  but 
he  did  not. 

I  hope  that  by  now  the  member  has  re- 
ceived the  letter,  which  I  asked  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  members  of  the  House,  which 
Was  signed  by  all  members  of  the  Board  of 
Ophthalmic  Dispensers  and  which  was  sent 
to  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  on  March  27 
in  answer  to  several  articles  which  it  pub- 
lished. The  letter  very  clearly  refutes  the 
allegations.  Unfortunately,  the  Globe  and 
Mail  has  not  seen  fit  to  publish  it. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  have  asked  the  minister  a 
question,  and  I  want  him  to  deal  with  what 
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I  believe  to  be  very  serious  charges.  Will 
he  undertake  to  pursue  this  with  Mr.  Adam- 
son,  a  man  who  has  had  a  very  long  and 
distinguished  experience  in  this  particular 
sector,  to  see  whether  it  is  true  that  the 
board  and  its  ojBBcials  have  'become  the 
laughingstock  of  the  business?  Is  it  the  case 
that  a  good  lawyer  could  drive  a  truckload  of 
high^fashioned  spectacle  frames  through  the 
current  act?  Is  it  a  fact  that  many  Ontarians 
are  buying  eyeglasses  from  unlicensed 
student  opticians,  cosmeticians  and  recep- 
tionists? Will  he  make  an  investigation  to 
assure  us  that  the  board's  recently  retired  in- 
vestigator, a  man  who  said  he  retired  in 
absolute  frustration,  does  not  speak  for  the 
government  and  that  this  horrendous  set  of 
circumstances  is  not  the  case?  If  it  is  the 
case,  can  he  assure  us  he  and  his  govern- 
ment will  do  something  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  First,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  at  the  plenary  session  of  the 
association  meeting  last  weekend  'a  vote  of 
confidence  was  passed  in  the  Board  of  Oph- 
thalmic Dispensers.  Second,  I  invite  the 
member  to  look  at  the  legislation  and  realize 
that  the  role  of  the  Board  of  Ophthalmic 
Dispensers  is  not  to  regulate  the  sale  of  eye- 
glasses. The  legislation  gives  it  the  responsi- 
bility to  oversee  the  professional  activities  of 
the  individuals. 

Third,  I  would  say  to  the  member— and 
perhaps  he  would  go  back  to  some  of  the 
individuals,  such  as  Mr.  Adamson,  on  whom 
he  relied  for  his  information— that  the  Board 
of  Ophthalmic  Dispensers  several  months  ago 
transmitted  to  me— and  we  have  since  met  to 
discuss  them— some  proposed  new  regula- 
tions. One  of  these  deals  with  the  question 
of  maintaining  what  I  think  is  called  a 
register  of  student  opticians  in  order,  at  the 
board's  initiative,  to  address  some  problems 
it  sees  in  this  field.  I  think  the  Board  of 
Ophthalmic  Dispensers  has  the  matter  well 
in  hand. 

CALEDON  VILLAGE 
CONDOMINIUM  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
question  is  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations.  Is  the  minister  aware 
of  the  Caledon  Village  condominium  develop- 
ment in  North  York  which  has  been  in  the 
news  recently?  It  has  been  plagued  by  poor 
building  standards,  horrendous  property  man- 
agement diflBculties,  intricate  litigation,  which 
even  involves  the  Canada  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation,  and  a  high  rate  of  ab- 
sentee owners.  Has  he  been  approached  by 
the    Attorney    Ceneral    (Mr,    McMurtry)    to 


assist  with  his  investigation  of  the  matter,  as 
recently  requested  by  a  unanimous  resolution 
of  the  North  York  council  w'hich  stated  a  full 
and  judicial  inquiry  may  be  warranted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  been  approached. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  And  the  minister  is 
not  aware  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  understood  the  question 
was  had  I  been  approached  by  the  Attorney 
General  on  a  request  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  answer  is  no.  I  am  aware  of  a 
great  number  of  things. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  With  great  respect,  I 
do  not  want  to  know  all  the  prurient  details 
of  those  other  things.  What  I  am  interested 
in  is  this  particular  development  and  the 
minister's  knowledge  of  it. 

As  a  recent  North  York  building  department 
report  on  that  complex  identified  120  major 
ddRciencies  in  the  building,  including  major 
structural  problems  which  may  very  well  have 
enormous  ramifications  for  the  condominium 
owners  who  are  already  facing  difficulties  try- 
ing to  sell  their  properties  because  of  the 
reputation  of  the  building,  does  the  minister 
believe  that  the  Condominium  Act  will  pro- 
vide adequate  coverage  for  those  owners 
should  there  be  major  difficulties  in  keeping 
up  those  buildings? 
3:10  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms  of 
any  building  deficiencies,  it  is  very  interesting 
that  North  York  has  identified  them  because, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  at  the  time 
that  structure  was  put  up,  it  was  North  York 
that  was  charged  with  the  obligation  to  make 
sure  there  were  not  building  deficiencies. 

From  day  one,  and  I  cannot  recall  the  exact 
number  of  years,  there  have  been  enormous 
difficulties  in  that  particular  project.  It  has 
been  looked  at  from  time  to  time  on  the 
basis  of  internal  disputes  by  the  management 
et  cetera.  I  think  the  best  service  I  can  do 
for  the  honourable  member  is  to  table,  by 
Monday,  a  complete  history  of  all  that  has 
gone  on  in  that  particular  structure,  rather 
than  to  give  a  piecemeal  reply  to  him. 

WRITTEN  QUESTIONS 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  what 
I  believe  is  a  question  of  order.  Roughly  a 
week  ago,  I  asked  you  to  try  to  discover,  if 
you  could,  when  I  would  receive  an  answer 
to  a  question  which  was  tabled  many  weeks 
ago  and  for  which,  for  the  last  two  and  a  half 
weeks  at  least,  there  has  been  a  special  nota- 
tion in  the  orders  of  the  day,  at  the  bottom. 
It  says  that  for  my  inquiry  of  the  Minister  of 
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Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)  concerning  whether 
and  when  he  would  table  the  report  of  his 
ministry's  committee  of  review  for  the 
Badgley  commission  report  on  abortion,  the 
approximate  date  the  information  would  be 
available  is  April  30,  1980.  Have  you  been 
able  to  discover  what  will  happen  to  this 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
can  help  you  in  that  regard. 

First,  I  am  glad  the  honourable  member 
has  noted  that  we  did  say  we  would  reply  on 
or  about  April  30.  Due  to  a  typing  error  in 
the  Order  Paper,  I  think  she  was  under  the 
impression  last  week  it  was  April  18,  and  at 
that  point  felt  it  was  several  weeks  late. 

Second,  that  answer  has  been  signed  and 
should  be  tabled  today  or  tomorrow. 

REPORTS 

STANDING  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  JUSTICE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Philip,  from  the  standing  administra- 
tion of  justice  committee,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report  and  moved  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  Pr2,  An  Act  to  revive  Christian  Re- 
formed Church  of  Wallaceburg; 

Bill  Pr9,  An  Act  to  revive  John  Madronich 
Limited; 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  fees, 
less  the  cost  of  printing,  be  remitted  on  Bill 
Pr2,  An  Act  to  revive  Christian  Reform 
Church  of  Wallaceburg. 

Report  adopted. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

INNOCENT  PERSONS  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  Stong  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  68, 
An  Act  to  protect  the  Reputation  of  Innocent 
Persons  from  Untimely  Publicity. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Stong:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
reintroduced  bill  is  to  protect  persons  Kvho 
have  been  charged  with  an  oflFence  from  ad- 
verse publicity  until  such  time  as  the  court 
begins  to  hear  evidence  in  the  case  or  the 
person  enters  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  ofiFence. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  table  the  answers  to  questions  136,  137 
and  138  standing  on  the  Notice  Paper. 

(See  appendix.) 


ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

DEBATE  ON  CONFEDERATION 

(continued) 

Resuming    the    adjourned    debate    on    the 
constitutional  resolution. 
[Translation  from  Ukrainian] 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
start  my  part  in  this  debate  on  the  future  of 
Canada  in  the  Ukrainian  language.  The  reason 
I  do  this  is  to  notify  the  people  involved  in 
this  great  debate  that  there  are  other  than 
francophones  and  anglophones  living  in  Can- 
ada, and  although  the  others  have  perhaps 
been  here  longer,  that  should  not  preclude 
me  or  my  other  ethnic  colleagues  from  making 
major  contributions  to  the  discussions. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  each  and  every  one 
of  us  has  only  one  lifetime  to  give  to  this 
country.  My  parents,  the  same  as  parents  of 
thousands  of  other  Ukrainians,  worked  and 
struggled  all  their  lives  to  create  a  better  ex- 
istence for  themselves  and  their  children  in 
this  country  we  call  Canada. 

Because  of  our  contributions  and  because 
to  us  Canada  is  also  our  country,  we  find  it 
difficult  not  to  participate  in  this  great  debate, 
for  what  is  being  discussed  is  the  future  of 
Canada— and  this  means  not  only  the  future  of 
English  Canada  or  French  Canada,  but  also 
the  future  of  millions  of  other  Canadians  who 
are  not  French  or  English. 

I  want  to  say  that  nobody  gave  us  any- 
thing, what  we  have  we  earned.  Our  parents 
worked  in  the  lumber  camps,  the  mines,  the 
railways,  the  factories  and  the  farms  in  this 
land.  They  worked  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions,  with  no  advantages,  no  under- 
standing of  what  was  happening,  suffering  in 
cold,  in  heat  and  quite  often  in  hunger.  We 
paid  the  price  to  this  country;  we  helped  it 
to  grow  and  we  are  prepared  to  work  to  en- 
sure it  continues  to  grow  and  prosper. 
[End  of  translation] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  continue  my  speech 
in  the  language  I  first  heard  in  primary  school, 
because  in  the  area  where  I  lived  in  Sas- 
katchewan in  my  youth  there  were  no  English" 
speaking  people  around.  There  were  Poles, 
Swedes,  Ukrainians  and  a  lot  of  Doukhobors. 

Growing  up  among  that  mixture,  I  was  able 
to  learn  and  understand  Polish  and  Russian 
as  well  as  Ukrainian,  which  was  my  parents' 
native  tongue,  although  when  they  came  to 
Canada  from  Poland  the  area  they  left  was 
under  Polish  control.  It  has  since  reverted  to 
Russian  control. 

As  a  youth  I  had  all  the  advantages.  I  was 
born  in  a  dugout  near  a  place  called  Stenen, 
Saskatchewan.   Due  to  the  fact  that  during 
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that  time  my  family  couldn't  afford  a  calendar, 
or  didn't  merit  a  calendar,  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  date  I  was  born.  My  birth  certificate 
says  it  happened  on  November  1.  My  mother 
says  it  happened  on  October  14.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  my  mother.  In  order  not  to 
sort  of  miss  out,  I  celebrate  both  days  for  my 
birthday. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  there  are  some 
advantages  to  poverty.  Being  poor,  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  pub- 
lic housing  that  was  available  at  that  time. 
We  eventually  got  it.  In  this  case  it  was  a 
large  grain  bin  which  was  abandoned  by  the 
Doukhobors.  They  had  a  collective  farm  in 
the  area  where  we  moved  to  later,  near  a 
place  called  Arran  and  not  far  from  a  place 
in  Manitoba  called  Benito.  We  lived  in  one 
bin,  and  my  uncle  took  up  residence  in  an- 
other bin.  It  was  very  cheap,  but  it  didn't 
have  too  many  services.  There  was  no  light, 
no  heat,  no  nmning  water;  in  fact,  there 
weren't  any  windows  in  it,  but  if  you  opened 
the  door  you  could  look  out. 
3:20  p.m. 

It  wasn't  an  easy  existence.  Sometimes 
when  I  think  of  the  horror  stories  of  living 
in  those  areas,  and  particularly  the  medical 
care  we  got— it  was  provided  by  a  local 
veterinarian  w'ho  lived  a  few  miles  down  the 
road,  and  he  treated  with  impartiality  the 
animals  and  the  people— I  can  understand 
why  the  people  in  Saskatchewan,  particu- 
larly the  ethnics,  voted  for  medicare  when  it 
came  and  for  hospitalization. 

When  the  Premier  of  Ontario  (Mr.  Davis) 
talks  about  "the  Canada  I  know,"  I  want  to 
say  that  the  Canada  he  knows  is  not  the 
Canada  I  know.  That  is  something  he  has 
to  recognize,  not  only  because  it  is  necessary, 
but  also  because  our  perspectives  on  the 
Canada  we  live  in  are  different. 

My  schooling  is  an  example.  I  had  a  Polish 
teacher  originally,  and  then  a  Doukhobor 
lady  taught  us  in  a  clapboard  sdhool.  We 
had  no  books.  We  had  one  scribbler.  We  had 
a  nice  ethnic  mix.  We  had  even  some  French 
people  there.  But  there  were  no  English. 

The  only  tmie  I  started  realizing  there  was 
something  quite  different  about  me  as  a 
Canadian,  or  that  I  wasn't  really  a  Canadian, 
was  when  the  Doiikhdbors  started  telhng  us 
that  we  were  recent  immigrants  and  we 
really  didn't  rate  in  this  country.  Wben  the 
Doukhdbors  tell  you  that  you  are  not  quite  a 
Canadian,  later  on  in  life  you  start  thinking 
about  it.  They  were  the  superior  group. 

We  lived  in  a  society  at  that  time  w'here 
we  actually  did  consort  with  the  elite.  I 
remember  when  Bronfman   and  Peter   (The 


Lordly)  Verigin,  w*ho  was  the  spiritual  leader 
of  the  Doukhobors,  were  involved  in  a  joint- 
venture  enterprise  called  bootlegging  in  that 
area,  and  they  made  use  of  one  of  the  bins 
in  that  area.  We  were  on  the  ^riphery.  We 
know  there  were  other  things  happening  in 
the  world,  but  we  really  didn't  know  what 
it  was  all  dbout. 

The  family  eventually  squatted  on  another 
farm.  We  purdhased  it  for  $5  down  and 
something  like  10  cents  an  acre.  We  still 
possess  it.  It  was  the  kind  of  life  where  your 
father  disappeared  during  the  winter;  he 
went  to  wotk  in  the  bush  camp.  You  worked 
on  the  farm,  and  you  did  everything  that 
was  possible.  You  helped  your  mother,  you 
looked  after  the  cows  and  the  horses  and  the 
pigs  and  everything  else,  and  you  tried  to 
make  ends  meet  and  tried  to  provide  food. 

You  remember  the  war  starting  in  Europe 
—your  parents  talking  about  relatives  they 
had.  You  realized  they  were  in  occupied  terri- 
tory. You  don't  know;  you  lose  track.  To  an 
individual  like  myself  the  fact  tbat  you  had 
relatives  was  rather  an  indifferent  thing.  You 
didn't  know  about  relatives,  because  you  had 
never  met  them.  You  didn't  know  what  they 
were.  You  hadn't  talked  to  them.  You  had 
only  heard  about  them.  When  the  war  was 
over  you  found  out  that  a  dozen  or  so  of 
them  had  been  killed  or  had  died  in  battle. 

You  had  no  sense  of  future.  You  had  no 
sense  of  citizenship.  You  had  no  sense  of 
really  being  able  to  do  anything  about  the 
society  you  lived  in.  The  only  connection  you 
could  make  was  the  CBC.  They  finally  re- 
lented during  the  war  years;  they  used  to  put 
on  a  half-hour  program— I  think  it  was  called 
Songs  of  My  People  or  something  of  that 
nature— and  we  used  to  hsten  to  that.  The 
fact  that  they  recognized  there  were  other 
people  in  Canada  'besides  French  and  English 
was  rather  gratifying  or  reassuring,  but  my 
parents  used  to  laugh  at  some  of  these 
people  Who  used  to  try  to  sing  the  songs  in 
the  ethnic  languages.  They  mutilated  it  and 
twisted  it  and  everything  else. 

I  joined  the  armed  forces,  more  out  of  a 
sense  of  adventure,  but  also  because  when 
you  finished  high  school  there  was  no  hope 
of  going  to  university.  You  never  thought 
about  it,  because  there  was  no  way  you 
could  afford  it;  so  you  joined  the  armed 
forces  as  an  escape.  I  joined  the  navy,  where 
I  found  that  most  of  the  ofiBcers  seemed  to 
be  more  British  than  the  British.  They  used 
to  walk  around  wdth  handkerchiefs  stuck  in 
their  sleeves.  It  was  there  that  somehow  I 
got  the  feehng  that  because  I  was  an  ethnic 
I  was  a  lesser  human  being. 
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What  sticks  in  my  mind  was  sitting  in  the 
oflBcer's  wardroom  where  I  had  to  answer 
the  telephone.  There  was  a  coffee  urn  across 
the  way,  and  I  went  over  to  get  a  coffee. 
Some  officer  with  a  British  accent— who 
probably  was  from  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan 
--came  over  and  said,  "You  put  that  coffee 
down;  it  doesn't  belong  to  you.'*  He  asked 
me  my  name  first,  incidentally.  He  asked  me 
my  name  first,  and  then  he  told  me  to  put 
the  coffee  down  because  it  didn't  belong  to 
me.  I  put  the  coffee  down  and  went  back 
to  discuss  it  with  the  other  fellows.  They 
said,  "The  English  chaps  didn't  mind  that 
the  coffee  was—"  They  were  allowed,  and  I 
wasn't. 

Anyway,  there  were  occasions  afterwards 
when  I  used  to  work  in  the  kitchen  in  the 
wardroom  at  HMCS  Naden,  and  at  that  time 
I  thought  perhaps  one  should  strike  back.  It 
was  a  nice  kitchen,  but  you  would  see  the 
odd  cockroadh  and,  if  you  prepared  the  food 
for  an  officer,  you  made  sure  that  you 
tucked  in  a  dead  cockroach  in  the  food.  It 
was  an  effort;  it  was  my  way  of  getting  back 
at  some  of  the  things. 

In  the  service,  you  saw  people  from  other 
parts  of  Canada.  At  the  odd  time  you  would 
have  a  rumble  in  the  barracks— this  was  after 
I  switched  to  the  air  force— and  it  generally 
ended  up  with  the  French  and  ethnics 
against  the  Anglos.  So  we  developed  a  very 
close  relationship  which  I  have  continued  all 
my  life. 

I  flew  all  over  the  world.  I  also  flew  aU 
over  Canada.  We  were  up  north  doing 
various  searches.  We  were  doing  resupply  in 
places  like  Mould  Bay,  Isachsen,  Resolute, 
Alert  and  Snag.  Some  of  these  places  now 
are  more  or  less  everyday  places,  but  at  that 
time  that  was  the  frontier.  You  talk  about 
Nahanni  Valley  or  Headless  Valley,  or  Nor- 
man Wells.  These  were  the  places  that  were 
almost  your  home.  You  got  a  sense  of  the 
country.  You  got  a  feeling  for  this  kind  of 
country,  that  ibis  was  your  land  even  though 
you  almost  found  it  difficult  to  belong  to  it 
or  difficult  to  recognize  you  were  a  Canadian 
because  nobody  in  Canada  at  that  time  would 
acknowledge  the  fact  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  Canadian,  that  this  was  Canada,  that 
you  were  part  of  this  country  and  so  on. 

We  would  go  overseas.  We  would  go  to 
London— I  was  there  during  the  Coronation 
—and  various  other  places  and  we  would 
hang  out  in  places  like  the  Chez  Moi  in  Paris 
and  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  I  was  in  Pakistan, 
India,  Hanoi  and  so  on.  We  would  come 
back  to  Canada  and  would  start  to  appreci- 
ate this  land.  Although  those  other  areas  were 


exciting  and  were  great  to  visit,  it  was  always 
great  to  come  home  and  know  that  this  was 
where  we  belonged,  this  was  where  our  roots 
were.  As  a  Ukrainian,  in  the  middle  of  a 
cold  war,  living  in  Canada  with  absolutely 
no  knowledge  about  one's  background,  one 
had  a  country  but,  at  the  same  time,  didn't 
really  have  a  country.  One  didn't  have  any 
roots  and  tried  to  establish  roots  in  this 
country. 

This  was  a  matter  diat  was  discussed  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  services,  between  the 
junior  officers  especially,  and  particularly  the 
junior  officers  who  were  ethnic,  who  were 
not  Anglo.  The  feeling  there  was  very  posi- 
tive. We  felt  that  somehow  the  Anglos  in  this 
country  were  not  very  serious  about  the 
country;  they  did  not  have  the  feeling  about 
the  country  that  we  had.  Somehow,  we  sort 
of  looked  to  them  to  provide  the  leadership. 
In  all  our  hassles  through  the  world— I  was 
bounced  out  of  Iceland  twice  and  told  not  to 
come  back  ever  again.  TTie  reason  was  that 
I  refused  to  bow  to  American  authority.  The 
military  worked  very  closely  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  our  people  were  enthralled  with 
them;  they  had  the  bigger  toys,  the  bigger 
aeroplanes  and  the  latest  gadgets,  and  our 
boys  really  loved  them.  But  whenever  we  got 
into  a  situation  where  we  were  Canadians  and 
they  were  Americans  and  they  had  no  au- 
thority over  us,  we  found  that  our  officers 
quite  often  would  just  knuckle  dbvm  and 
accept  what  some  American  officer,  who  had 
no  authority  over  them,  would  tell  them  to  do. 
They  would  do  it.  I  didn't,  and  I  used  to  get 
into  trouble. 

I  remember  we  once  took  a  group  of  officers 
out  to  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  These  were 
senior  officers  going  on  staff  training.  The 
Americans  always  imported  officers.  It's  the 
way  they  keep  the  people  down  in  Latin 
America  just  as  they  make  sure  they  get  rid 
of  their  dissidents,  by  shooting  them.  The 
Americans  laid  on  a  pretty  good  reception. 
There  was  a  group  of  Latin  American  officers 
and  a  group  of  Canadian  officers,  and  when 
they  played  "O  Canada,"  our  fellows  stood 
around,  hands  in  their  pockets,  slouched  over. 
Even  the  regulations  stated  one  stood  to  at- 
tention and  saluted  when  "O  Canada"  was 
played.  Our  officers  didn't.  I  must  admit, 
that  night  in  the  officers'  club  at  Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base— I  was  on  tbe  way  out  of  the 
air  force  at  that  time  I  made  that  decision— 
they  received'  quite  a  lecture  from  one  Flight 
Lieutenant  Mac  Makarchuk  on  the  benefits  of 
Canada  and  the  benefits  they  should  have 
some  concern  about  in  this  country. 
3:30  p.m. 
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I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  because  we  and  the  Co- 
operative Commonweahh  Federation  have 
managed  to  build  in  Canada  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  reasonable  and  humane  society,  par- 
ticularly when  compared  with  the  United 
States.  We  have  introduced  social  measures 
that  help  to  diffuse  the  frustrations,  despera- 
tions, et  cetera,  which  eventually  break  out 
in  violence,  as  they  do  in  the  United  States. 
Our  cities  are  safe  and  livable;  and  it  is  not, 
as  some  people  want  us  to  believe,  because 
we  have  a  great  police  force,  even  though  we 
have  a  great  police  force,  but  because  we 
have  taken  those  social  measures  to  diffuse 
that  alienation,  hatred  and  frustration.  I  am 
grateful  that  movement  started  in  Saskatche- 
wan, and  I  am  grateful  the  federal  govern- 
ment decided  they  had  to  do  something— they 
were  forced  into  that  situation. 

Despite  the  fact  we  feel  we  have  a  rea- 
sonable and  humane  society,  I  want  to  caution 
that  the  barbarians  are  always  at  the  gate 
trying  to  dismantle  the  programs  we  have  in 
effect.  This  is  no  time  to  relax.  The  crux  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  federal  government  has 
to  organize  a  system  that  will  ensure  the 
hopes,  the  aspirations,  the  security,  et  cetera, 
are  available  to  the  people  of  Quebec  in  the 
same  way  they  are  available  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  or  in  any  other  part  of  this 
country. 

When  I  cannot  pay  a  mortgage  in  Ontario, 
I  have  no  choice  if  I  cannot  refinance  it.  In 
Quebec,  if  a  man  cannot  refinance  his  mort- 
gage, he  can  probably  opt  for  separatism. 
Why  not?  What  has  he  got  to  lose?  Why 
shouldn't  he?  If  a  man  is  unemployed  in 
Ontario  he  can  argue,  he  can  change  gov- 
ernments, he  can  do  certain  things.  In  Que- 
bec, he  can  heed  the  call  to  separate:  **We 
will  get  you  jobs."  Sometimes  I  wonder.  How 
long  was  the  matter  of  auto  industry  jobs 
raised  in  this  House  and  in  the  federal 
House  before  any  government  decided  to 
speak  on  it?  It  is  only  recently  they  thought 
to  speak  on  it.  I  have  a  feeling  Levesque 
would  have  spoken  on  it  sooner  if  he  had 
any  control  over  it. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  French  com- 
patriots in  Quebec  that  the  corporate  elite 
which  exploits  the  workers  in  Ontario  or  in 
other  parts  of  Canada  also  exploits  them  in 
Quebec.  It  is  the  same  group.  It  is  the  same 
corporate  ripoff  artists  we  have  to  deal  with 
on  both  sides.  We  have  to  recognize  among 
all  of  us  that  we  have  something  in  common, 
an  identity  of  interest. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  things  we  have 
done  to  Quebec.  Under  the  War  Measiures  Act, 


we  started  a  war  on  our  own  people.  We 
stand  here  and  talk  about  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation and  freedom  of  speech.  How  would 
the  memibers  like  to  have  been  in  Quebec  or 
Montreal  on  those  nights  when  they  came  to 
people's  doors  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
hauled  them  away?  I  can  understand  the 
seeds  of  resentment  planted  in  that  kind  of 
country  and  why  some  of  the  people  there 
are  ui>set. 

I  do  not  intend  to  stop  fighting.  I  do  not 
want  out.  I  want  in,  and  I  am  going  to 
remain  in.  Being  in,  we  can  fight  the  battles 
of  this  country  much  better  together  than 
we  could  if  we  separated.  I  am  not  happy  to 
accept  the  things  we  have,  but  I  see  solu- 
tions are  there  and  possfljle. 

I  ask  my  French  friends  to  join  with  us, 
to  be  with  us,  because  we  realize  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  French  Canadians  are  very 
similar  in  many  cases  to  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  some  of  the  ethnic  groups  who 
have  been  kic^ked  around  as  much  as  they 
have.  They  also  have  their  hopes  and  as- 
pirations, the  same  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
all  Canadians.  Together  we  will  win  and 
together  we  will  build  a  'better  country. 
Otherwise,  we  may  have  to  join  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  vitally  important  deibate  in  the  Legisla- 
ture this  afternoon.  I  can  think  of  no  issue 
that  is  more  important  to  us  in  this  Legisla- 
ture and  to  all  of  the  people  in  Ontario  than 
the  one  that  pertains  to  the  very  survival  of 
our  nation  as  we  know  it  today.  It  is  quite 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  we  have  seen  fit 
as  a  Legislature  to  susi)end  the  normal  House 
business  for  this  week  and  to  engage  in  de- 
bate on  this  vitally  important  issue. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
speeches  made  by  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  over  the  past  three  and  a  half 
days.  I  must  say  I  have  been  impressed  to 
learn  that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  par- 
ticular business  or  personal  associations,  or 
even  kinships,  with  the  Canadian  people 
who  live  in  Quebec.  I  have  been  most  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  Legislature  have  been  able 
to  converse  totally  or  in  part  in  the  French 
language  during  this  debate,  and  rightfully 
so. 

I  have  to  be  quite  candid  this  afternoon 
and  say  that  I  am  not  able  to  boast  of  these 
personal  associations  or  accomplishments.  I 
would  not  dare  torture  this  Legislature  by 
endeavouring  to  impose,  even  in  a  token  way, 
my  high  school  French  on  the  members  of 
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the  Legislature  this  afternoon.  But  I  must 
point  out,  and  I  cannot  stress  this  too 
strongly,  that  even  though  I  may  not  have 
any  of  these  particular  associations  and  kin- 
ships, I  am  no  less  concerned  than  the  other 
members  of  the  Legislature  who  have  these 
attributes.  I  am  no  less  concerned  with  the 
issue  of  the  Quebec  referendum  and  the  con- 
sequences that  are  associated  with  this  vitally 
important  debate  and  decision  that  is  going 
to  be  made  later  this  month  in  Quebec. 

I  am  no  less  anxious  that  there  be  an  equit- 
able solution  found  for  the  people  of  all  of 
Canada  to  ensure  that  we  all  can  live  our 
•lives  in  this  fine  nation  in  which  there  is 
such  diversity  within  our  economy,  within 
our  cultures  and  within  our  geography.  I 
would  challenge  anyone,  therefore,  to  sug- 
gest that  I  am  any  less  concerned  about  this 
vitally  important  issue.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  heart  of  this  issue  is  to  find  a  solution  to 
preserve  and  accentuate  the  unique  cultural 
and  regional  differences  within  CJonfedera- 
tion. 

il  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  political  structure  of  Canada, 
and  in  particular  to  consider  the  constitution 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  as  it  is  in  the 
present  and  what  it  will  be  in  the  future.  To 
discuss  our  cons'titution,  we  must  have  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  federated 
state  of  Canada.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  finer 
definition  of  federation  around  than  the  one 
that  was  enunciated  in  the  Pepin-Robarts 
Task  Force  on  Canadian  Unity.  In  that  report 
we  have  a  definition  of  federation  as  follows: 

"A  federation  has  been  defined  as  a  form 
of  political  organization  by  which  common 
desires  for  unity  and  diversity  vdthin  a  society 
are  accommodated  by  the  establishment  of  a 
single  political  system  within  which  central 
and  provincial  governments  each  exercise 
autonomous  constitutional  authority  so  that 
neither  order  of  government  is  legally  or 
politically  subordinate  to  the  other." 
3:40  p.m. 

I  feel  there  are  two  particularly  impor- 
tant clauses  in  that  definition  that  I  would 
like  to  dwell  upon  for  a  few  moments. 

First,  there  is  the  assertion  that  there  is  a 
need  for  common  desires,  for  unity  and  diver- 
sity. As  a  member  of  the  Legislature  who 
represents  an  urban  riding  in  the  fourth 
largest  city  in  Canada,  the  city  of  North  York, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  experience  at 
first  hand  the  meaning  of  unity  and  diversity. 

Outside  of  the  inner  Metropolitan  Toronto 
core  itself,  I  cannot  think  of  any  urban  riding 
within  the  province  that  is  more  urban  and 
cosmopolitan.  There  are,  I  believe,  more  na- 


tionalities, more  cultures  and  more  languages 
represented  in  the  riding  of  Oriole  than  one 
would  find  in  virtually  any  other  ridings 
within  the  province.  I  find  this  particularly 
stimulating,  and  a  challenge  to  me,  to  be  able 
to  represent  the  many  cultures  in  the  riding. 

Over  and  above  the  two  main  cultures,  the 
French  and  English  Canadians— and  there  are 
many  of  us  who,  of  course,  represent  the 
backbone  of  Oriole  riding— there  are  these 
many  other  cultmres  with  which  I  have  be- 
come associated  as  a  representative  for  the 
riding. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  French- 
Canadian  community  within  our  riding  has 
its  own  facilities,  such  as  the  Etienne  Brule 
high  school  in  the  community  and  the  Ecole 
Jeanne  Lajoie  public  school,  which  the  stu- 
dents can  attend  and  conduct  their  classes 
totally  in  the  French  language.  I  am  pleased 
to  have,  within  the  area  one  of  the  French 
churches  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  the  St. 
Louis  de  France  church.  I  have  the  privilege 
of  knowing  many  of  the  i)arishioners  on  a 
firsthand  basis. 

From  this  personal  involvement,  working 
with  the  many  different  cultures,  our  own  two 
basic  ones  and  the  many  others  that  have 
come  to  Canada  and  are  contributing  to  the 
very  fabric  of  our  nationality  and  culture,  I 
have  learned  to  understand  that  we  can  have 
diversity  within  unity.  In  fact,  diversity  can 
contribute  to  our  unity.  This  can  be  borne 
out  when  I  refer  to  some  comments  made  by 
my  colleague  the  member  for  York  West 
(Mr.  Leluk)  in  1978  when  he  was  one  of  the 
keynote  speakers  in  the  proceedings  of  a 
multicultural  conference  on  Canadian  unity 
held  in  Toronto.  At  that  time  he  made  the 
observation  that  multiculturalism  means  that 
ethnocultural  communities  work  together, 
even  though  these  communities  are  not  work- 
ing to  resolve  their  differences  but  to  pre- 
serve them.  He  pointed  out  that  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  different  cultmres  to  their  own 
way  of  Iffe  has  imparted  a  deep  understand- 
ing of  the  cultural  aspirations  of  other  groups. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  he  felt  the  nation's 
ethnocultural  communities  would  bind  the 
nation  together  and  help  to  preserve  its  unity. 

The  other  clause  in  the  definition  of  federa- 
tion that  I  find  of  great  importance  is  the  one 
that  states  "neither  order  of  goverimient  is 
legally  or  politically  subordinate  to  the  other." 

I  have  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  under- 
stand how  the  federated  system  of  govern- 
ment works.  I  have  experienced  it  on  a  per- 
sonal and  more  intimate  basis,  having  served 
as  an  elected  official  at  the  local  level  within 
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the  Metropolitan  Toronto  corporation,  which 
in  itself  is  a  federated  state. 

We  have  six  local  governments  within  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  corporation.  There  is  a 
diversity  of  powers,  distributed  between  the 
local  governments  and  the  senior  level  of 
government,  which  appears  to  make  the  sys- 
tem work  well  by  means  of  a  series  of  checks 
and  balances.  Each  level  of  government 
knows  its  responsibilities,  its  limitations  and 
its  obligations. 

As  one  who  served  at  an  earlier  point  in 
time  as  an  elected  representative  of  what  is 
now  the  city  of  North  York,  and  as  one 
who  served  on  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
council,  I  can  see  how  the  diversification  of 
interests  between  the  two  levels  of  govern- 
ment can  work  well. 

I  know  from  that  experience  there  has  to 
be  give  and  take;  there  has  to  be  an  appro- 
priate form  of  checks  and  balances.  This  has 
existed  and  worked  well  within  the  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  corporation.  In  fact,  it  works  so 
well  it  has  gained  worldwide  recognition. 
People  come  to  Metropolitan  Toronto  from 
flll  corners  of  the  world  to  study  our  Metro 
federated  system. 

The  same  principle  exists  at  the  national 
and  provincial  levels.  It  is  embodied  in  our 
constitution,  the  British  North  America  Act. 
Many  people  have  been  critical  of  that  legis- 
lation, feeline  that  it  did  not  provide  the 
appropriate  checks  and  balances;  that  too 
much  power  was  given  to  the  federal  author- 
ities; that  they  did  not  recognize  clearly 
enough  the  cultural  differences  within  our 
nation.  I  suggest  that  the  p>eople  who 
fashioned  our  constitution  in  the  1800s  were 
indeed  men  of  vision. 

T  believe  the  British  North  America  Act  is 
a  finely  honed  and  excellent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  kept  our  country  together  for 
in  excess  of  100  years.  While  amendments 
hav^  been  made  to  that  constitution,  one  has 
to  give  credit  to  those  men,  our  forefathers, 
who  were  able  to  conceive  such  a  working 
arrangement,  one  that  has  been  able  to  con- 
tinue down  to  this  very  day. 

They  did  not  envision,  however,  some  of 
the  technological  and  cultural  changes  that 
would  occur  in  our  country.  Because  of  that, 
th'^y  could  not  possibly  have  built  into  the 
constitution  changes  that  we  feel  now  are 
necessary  in  this  second  century  of  Canada's 
life. 

The  fact  that  the  British  North  America 
Act  did  spell  out  specifically  certain  powers 
of  the  provinces,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
federal  authority,  and  gave  residual  powers 
to  the  federal  government,  has  left  the  im- 


pression with  many  that  the  federal  authori- 
ties have  too  much  power,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  provinces.  But  I  would  point  out  that 
historically,  down  through  the  years,  through 
our  judicial  system,  judicial  interpretation  has 
modified  considerably  any  powers  of  the 
federal  authorities  that  had  been  considered 
excessive. 
3:50  p.m. 

For  those  who  would  suggest  that  no  one 
cared  about  updating  and  refining  our  consti- 
tution until  the  recent  events  in  Quebec,  I 
would  suggest  that  those  people  who  make 
that  assertion  have  not  studied  the  history  of 
Canada.  Since  1927,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  determine  and  conceive  a  workable  formula 
that  would  permit  an  amendment  of  our 
constitution  which  would  satisfy  not  only 
those  in  federal  government  but  also  the 
needs  and  desires  of  all  of  the  provinces  of 
this  great  country. 

In  more  recent  times,  two  proposals  have 
been  made  to  bring  about  constitutional  re- 
form. In  1964,  the  Fulton-Favreau  formula 
was  developed.  In  more  recent  times,  we  had 
the  Victoria  formula  in  1971.  This  latter 
formula  appears  to  be  the  one  that  has  re- 
ceived the  greatest  support.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  still  has  not  gained  unanimous 
support  from  all  provinces.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  continue  to  work  towards  a  refinement 
of  and  an  improvement  upon  our  constitution. 
Not  only  must  we  be  concerned  vdth  the 
repatriation  of  our  constitution— that  is,  the 
bringing  home  of  our  constitution  to  Canada 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  whereby  on  our 
own  initiative  we  could  make  those  changes 
without  the  approval  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom— but  also  we  must  work  to 
bring  about  changes  that  vdll  give  greater 
flexibility  to  the  provinces,  as  well  as  the 
federal  government,  to  bring  an  even  greater 
balance  between  the  responsibilities  of  the 
provincial  and  federal  authorities. 

While  there  has  been  a  long  search  for  an 
appropriate  amending  formula  for  our  con- 
stitution, there  is  no  question  that  the  urgencv 
of  the  matter  has  been  no  greater  than  it  is 
at  this  particular  time  because  of  the  events 
in  recent  months  in  Quebec. 

This  province  stands  ready  to  take  the 
initiative  with  our  other  sister  provinces  in 
going  back  to  the  table  to  try  to  work  out 
an  appropriate  amendment  to  our  constitution 
that  would  give  us  what  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs   of  Canada  in  its  second  century. 

Not  only  have  federal  initiatives  been 
taken  in  this  matter,  as  represented  by  the 
Task  Force  on  Canadian  Unity,  but  also  they 
have  been  taken  within  this  province.   The 
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Ontario  Advisory  Committee  on  Confedera- 
tion has  been  working  diligently  to  make 
appropriate  recommendations  for  change  in 
our  system.  All  of  these  difFerent  reports  that 
have  been  brought  forward  in  recent  times, 
including  the  one  produced  by  the  Canadian 
Bar  Association  in  1978,  have  merit  and'  are 
worthy  of  much  further  consideration.  They 
have  put  forward  proposals  that  have  con- 
siderable merit  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of 
bringing  about  the  necessary  change. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  in  Canada,  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  are  determined  to  work 
together  to  bring  about  a  resolution  of  the 
problems  and  to  ensure  that  the  people  of 
Quebec,  the  people  everywhere  in  this  coun- 
try, are  fuHy  recognized  within  the  Canadian 
constitution. 

While  none  of  us  in  this  Legislature  may  be 
here  to  celebrate  Canada's  bicentennial  birth- 
day, my  fondest  hope  and  ambition  is  that 
my  children,  my  grandchildren  and  my  great 
grandchildren  will  have  an  opportimity  to 
celebrate  that  birthday  in  a  Canada  that  we 
know  today  with  a  stronger,  unified  force 
of  people  than  we  have  ever  known  in  its 
history. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
and  honour  to  participate  in  this  historic 
debate  at  a  time  when  our  nation  faces  yet 
another  crisis  in  Confederation.  It  is  a  crisis 
which  threatens  to  divide  us,  not  only  along 
linguistic  and  ethnic  lines,  but  also  along 
economic  and  philosophical  borders. 

It  is  significant,  I  believe,  that  this  debate 
is  taking  place  in  a  provincial  legislature. 
While  parliamentary  rules  do  not  preclude 
members  of  provincial  legislatures  from  en- 
gaging in  discussions  of  national  issues,  the 
present  preoccupation  of  provincial  political 
Tepresentatives  with  issues  and  questions  of  a 
federal  nature  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
"we,  as  legislators  in  a  somewhat  confined 
jurisdiction,  are  no  longer  prepared  to  permit 
those  elected  to  federal  office  to  determine 
unilaterally  the  constitutional  future  of  this 
country. 

In  Ontario,  where  the  nation  s  capital  is 
located,  where  much  of  this  country's  com- 
merce is  conducted,  and  where  the  majority 
of  the  major  financial  decisions  have  been 
made  in  the  past  and  now,  we  have  not  ex- 
perienced the  same  sense  of  alienation  that 
has  been  present  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  Yet  we  are  aware,  through  the  news 
media,  and  in  conversations  with  those  whose 
residence  is  outside  the  borders  of  Ontario, 
that  a  bitterness  exists  amongst  those  who 
have  felt  left  out  of  the  decision-making  pro- 
cess at  the  national  level.  In  the  months  and 


years  ahead,  we  will  have  to  address  our- 
selves to  overcoming  those  hostilities  and 
removing  that  feeling  of  alienation. 

Although  we  in  this  Legislature  could  deal 
at  some  length  with  constitutional  issues 
which  have  arisen  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  we 
recognize  that  the  timing  of  this  debate  and 
the  wording  of  this  resolution  are  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  holding  of  a  referendum  in 
the  adjacent  province  of  Quebec.  It  is  appro- 
priate then  that  I  direct  my  remarks  this 
afternoon  to  both  the  people  of  Ontario  and 
the  people  of  Quebec. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  a  oui 
vote  in  Quebec  on  May  20  would  not  neces- 
sarily signal  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Quebec  to  separate  from  Canada— 
nor,  indeed,  should  it  automatically  suggest 
that  the  majority  of  people  in  that  province 
have  opted  for  sovereignty-association,  what- 
ever that  might  be. 

There  are  many  supporters  of  the  yes 
option  who  see  their  affirmative  vote  as  a  prod 
to  the  federal  government  and  the  other 
provinces  to  get  on  with  the  job  of  consti- 
tutional reform.  It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake, 
however,  for  these  people  to  assume  that 
either  the  Parti  Quebecois  or  the  people  of 
the  other  nine  provinces  would  view  the  vote 
in  that  context. 

As  a  political  organization  dedicated  to  in- 
dependence for  Quebec,  the  Parti  Quebecois 
would  interpret  a  yes  vote  as  a  mandate  to 
bring  about  the  kind  of  changes  designed  to 
realize  their  goal  of  pohtical  independence. 
The  people  of  the  rest  of  Canada,  by  and 
large,  would  see  such  a  result  as  a  rejection 
of  Canada  and  would  harden  their  attitudes 
towards  constitutional  changes.  Indeed,  the 
bitterness  that  would  follow  such  a  vote 
would  poison  the  atmosphere  and  federal- 
provincial  relations  for  years  to  come,  even- 
tually creating  a  lack  of  resolve  to  keep  this 
country  together. 

4  p.m. 

Speaker  after  speaker  in  this  assembly  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  a  no  vote 
would  not  be  seen  as  an  endorsement  of  the 
status  quo  or  a  capitulation  to  pressure  from 
English  Canada.  Rather,  it  would  be  viewed 
as  an  invitation  to  renewed  federalism. 

No  nation  can  be  fully  free  until  all  of  its 
citizens  are  free.  We  in  this  country  enjoy 
more  freedoms,  more  rights,  more  privileges 
than  the  citizens  of  any  other  nation  on  this 
planet.  I  shall  not  reiterate  the  list  of  free- 
doms that  has  been  extolled  so  eloquently 
and  articulately  by  the  previous  participants 
in  this  debate. 
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These  freedoms  were  bom  of  a  desire  by 
mankind  to  have  the  opportunity  to  fulfil  the 
human  potential,  to  achieve  personal  and 
collective  goals  without  the  limitations  of 
authoritarian  rule.  They  have  been  main- 
tained and  guarded  by  a  vigilant  population, 
quick  to  denounce  those  who  would  abrogate 
them  and  determined  to  do  battle  with  those 
who  would  remove  them. 

The  history  of  the  defence  of  freedom  in 
this  country  is  a  source  of  pride  to  all  Cana- 
dians. We  are,  however,  slowly  yielding  to 
the  limitation  of  our  freedom  of  movement 
as  it  relates  to  the  obtaining  of  employment. 
Residential  requirements  for  construction 
workers  have  been  a  source  of  interprovincial 
tension,  particularly  in  the  recent  dispute 
between  our  province  and  Quebec. 

Alberta  stipulates  that  resoinrce  develop- 
ment projects  should  give  preference  to  that 
province's  workers.  Newfotmdland  has  re- 
cently enunciated  a  similar  policy  regarding 
employment  opportunities  in  the  new  oil 
industry. 

The  freedom  of  Canadians  to  purchase 
recreational  or  agricultural  land  has  been 
somewhat  limited  in  recent  years  by  legisla- 
tion passed  in  several  of  the  provinces.  No 
longer  is  Canadian  citizenship  a  suflBcient 
criterion  to  exercise  the  freedom  to  purchase 
land  anywhere  in  this  country.  Procurement 
practices  that  allow  provincial  governments 
to  establish  preferential  treatment  of  goods 
produced  within  their  own  provinces,  or  of 
goods  having  a  high  provincial  content,  once 
again  interfere  in  the  free  market  process. 

Any  action  taken  by  a  provincial  govern- 
ment to  limit  the  freedom  of  an  individual 
Canadian  to  carry  on  business  or  to  make  a 
livelihood  in  any  part  of  this  country  di- 
minishes the  rights  of  all  Canadians.  If  such 
restrictions  exist  ^^^thin  Confederation,  one 
might  logically  assume  that  those  restrictions 
would  be  substantially  more  prohibitive  be- 
tween two  separate  political  entities.  Both  an 
independent  Quebec  and  a  Canada  without 
that  province  would  be  adversely  affected  in 
this  regard. 

Most  of  the  speakers  in  this  debate  have 
alluded  to  a  personal  experience  in  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  people  of  Quebec  or  French- 
speaking  people  elsewhere  in  this  country. 
They  have  drawn  upon  these  experiences 
as  a  source  of  strength  in  their  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  maintenance  of  this  political 
entity  called  Canada.  I,  too,  wish  to  relate  to 
this  House  my  own  personal  encoimters  with 
the  people  of  that  jurisdiction,  which  over  the 
years  we  have  affectionately  referred  to  as 
La  Belle  Province. 


For  the  past  few  years,  I  have  taken  the 
opportunity  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  city 
of  Drummondville  during  the  international 
midget  hockey  tournament,  wihich  is  held 
in  the  latter  part  of  January  and  the  early 
part  of  February.  Each  year  I  have  come 
away  with  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  admira- 
tion for  the  people  of  that  town.  I  call  it  a 
town  because  the  people  display  the  kind  of 
hospitality  and  friendliness  that  one  usually 
associates  with  a  town  rather  than  a  city. 

The  people  from  my  home  city  of  St. 
Catharines— the  players,  their  coaches,  the 
parents,  the  fans—  were,  and'  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  unilingual,  English-speaking 
Canadians.  The  people  of  Drummondville, 
our  hosts,  were  largely  unilingual,  French- 
speaking  Canadians.  Yet  the  barrier  of  lan- 
guage soon  disappeared  as  we  entered  some- 
what animated  conversations,  eaoh  trying  to 
put  together  enough  words  in  the  other  lan- 
guage to  be  understood.  I  came  away  from 
Quebec  each  of  those  years,  with  a  positive, 
confident  feeling  that  there  was  resolve  in 
those  people  to  continue  in  partnership  with 
the  people  of  other  parts  of  Canada. 

In  relation  to  the  kind  of  very  personal 
tiling  that  happens  to  us  when  we  travel  in 
other  provinces  and  in  other  jurisdictions,  I 
found  it  particularly  interesting  that  on  two 
occasions  I  experienced  problems  with  my 
automobile,  which  required  service  at  local 
service  stations  or  along  the  highway.  One 
usually  anticipates  that  one  will  run  into  the 
problem  of  being  charged'  an  additional 
amount  of  money  because  of  the  out-of- 
province  licence  plate  or,  if  we  are  in  the 
jurisdiction  south  of  the  border,  the  out-of- 
state  or  out-of-country  licence  plate. 

On  both  occasions  I  found  to  my  pleasant 
surprise  that,  with  my  very  limited  knowl- 
edge of  the  French  language,  not  only  was  I 
accommodated  very  well  in  technical  terms, 
but  also— let's  face  it;  I  was  at  the  mercy  of 
these  particular  people— the  charges  that  were 
levied  were  most  reasonable  and  the  service 
most  friendly. 

I  guess  when  I  visited  Quebec  I  was  not 
looking  for  the  scowling  faces.  I  was  not 
waiting  in  expectation  of  a  rude  reception.  I 
was  not  attempting  to  confirm  any  predeter- 
mined feeling  of  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  residents  of  that  area  of  Canada  towards 
an  anglophone  from  Ontario.  Without  these 
preconceived  ideas,  I  found  the  experience  a 
rewarding  one  and  one  that  I  shall  not  soon 
forget. 

Permit  me  to  share  with  members  of  this 
assembly  more  of  my  personal  impressions  of 
the  people  of  our  neighbouring  province  to 
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the  east.  The  temptation  in  a  debate  of  this 
kind  is  to  engage  in  platitudinous  rhetoric 
about  constitutional  questions  and  to  extol 
the  virtues  of  national  unity  in  the  federal 
system  in  either  flowery  verbiage  or  factual 
dissertations.  But  Canada  is  more  than  a 
federation  of  provinces,  more  than  an  eco- 
nomic unit,  more  than  a  land  mass  rich  in 
resources.  Canada  is  people,  and  I  want  to 
talk  about  those  people  who  will  be  asked 
12  days  from  now  to  mark  a  ballot  which 
will  have  ramifications  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  that  province  or  even  the  borders  of 
this  country. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  people  of  Pierre- 
ville,  who  extended  such  a  warm  welcome 
to  their  guests  from  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
on  a  cold  winter  night  in  January  at  an  old 
hockey  rink  in  Nicolet.  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  people  of  Magog,  who  played  host  to  a 
group  of  weary  players  and  fans  from  500 
miles  away,  people  they  had  never  met 
before  and  would  not  likely  meet  again.  The 
warmth  of  the  hospitality  extended  by  these 
people  had  to  penetrate  even  the  hardest  s^hell 
of  resentment  and  prejudice  that  might  have 
existed  in  residents  of  Ontario  who  had  never 
been  exposed  to  a  person-^to-person  relation- 
ship with  their  French-Canadian  countrymen. 

Time  after  time,  our  hosts  expressed  a 
depth  of  feeling  for  this  country  that  would 
match  that  found  anywhere  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  Time  after  time,  we  were 
assured  that  the  similarities  between  the 
Deople  of  Ontario  and  the  people  of  Quebec 
far  outnumbered  the  differences. 

Let  me  humanize  my  contributions  to  this 
debate  further,  for  I  have  dwelt  on  some  dry, 
yet  essential,  facts  earlier  in  my  remarks. 
Let  me  see  in  a  young  family  in  Drummond- 
ville,  Quebec,  the  Canada  that  offers  hope 
for  our  future.  The  family  consists  of  Ron 
and  Pierrette  Labbe  and  their  three  children, 
Michel,  Lynn  and  Stephan.  They  are  a  family 
fiercely  proud  of  their  French-Canadian  heri- 
tage, their  distinct  language,  their  unique, 
rich  culture.  They  are  a  family  in  the  strong- 
est sense  of  the  word:  loyal,  loving  and 
mutually  suoportive.  Yet,  tied  as  closely  as 
they  are  to  their  Quebec  roots,  they  are  proud 
Canadians,  reachinst  out  each  year  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  their  fellow  Canadians  from 
our  province. 

When  all  the  economic  arguments  have 
been  heard,  when  the  political  rhetoric  has 
been  exhausted,  when  the  cold  logical  facts 
have  been  laid  before  the  people  of  this 
country,  it  will  be  the  Labbe  families  of  this 
country  who  will  decide  the  fate  of  Canada. 
To  them,  we,  the  people  of  Ontario  extend 


the  invitation  to  a  new  beginning,  a  stronger, 
more  vibrant  Canada  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  all  Canadians. 

4:10  p.m. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  continue 
the  speech  begun  by  the  member  for  Park- 
dale  (Mr.  Dukszta).  I  want  to  tell  this  House 
of  the  contribution  of  the  working  people 
who  have  come  from  around  the  world  to 
build  Canada  since  1867,  I  want  to  tell  this 
House  also  of  the  New  Democratic  Party's 
dissatisfaction  with  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  in  Canada  to  extend  equality  to  all 
working  people,  whatever  their  origin.  Our 
party  views  the  new  constitution  as  a  chance 
to  create  new  opxx)rtunity  for  the  people  who 
have  beeen  shut  out  and  downtrodden  in 
Canadian  society, 

I  am  not  interested  in  a  debate  about 
constitutional  law,  I  am  interested  in  a  new 
Canada  where  the  goals  which  brought  me 
into  politics  are  realized.  I  am  interested  in  a 
new  Canada  where  people,  no  matter  where 
they  were  bom  or  what  language  they  speak 
or  how  much  money  their  father  made,  have 
access  to  health  care  on  the  same  level  as 
the  richest  person  in  this  society.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  a  new  Canada  where  there  is  full 
employment.  I  am  interested  in  a  Canada 
where  our  families  are  not  driven  apart  be- 
cause of  lack  of  economic  opportunities,  who 
are  not  driven  apart  because  of  school  systems 
or  bureaucracies  which  do  not  understand 
their  cultures  and  constantly  kick  them 
around. 

The  people  who  own  this  country  have 
their  spokesmen  in  this  debate,  Peter 
Lougheed  well  represents  the  multinational 
oil  companies.  The  Premier  of  this  province 
has  little  difficulty  presenting  the  case  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  The 
Prime  Minister  of  this  country  and  the  Liberal 
Party  have  never  had  problems  making  the 
case  for  foreign  owners  of  this  country. 

Today  my  colleagues  and  I  are  all  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  people  whose  backs  were 
broken  in  building  this  country.  We  are 
speaking  on  behalf  of  those  people  who  still 
believe  Canada  is  the  greatest  country  on 
earth,  and  we  are  asking  only  that  their  con- 
tribution be  recognized.  We  seek  a  society 
where  equality  is  real.  All  talk  about  consti- 
tutional amendment  or  debate  over  every 
piece  of  the  constitution  is,  for  me,  a  great 
waste  of  time  if  the  result  is  not  a  new 
Canada  where  we  have  moved  significantly 
in  the  direction  of  opening  up  our  society  to 
the  participation  of  every  citizen. 

I  don't  want  the  Portuguese  or  the  Maltese 
or  the  i>eople  from  the  Balkan  states  or  the 
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Ukrainians  or  the  Poles  or  the  Greeks  to  go  on 
Hving  in  this  country,  dreaming  of  a  day 
when  they  are  fully  Canadian.  I  want  the 
new  constitution  to  say:  "You  are  Canadian 
now.  You  love  this  country.  You  have  sacri- 
ficed for  this  country.  You  belong."  Let  me 
tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  my  roots  in  this 
country, 
[Translation  from  Polish] 

My  parents  came  to  this  country  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Depression.  In  order  to  get 
work,  my  father  had  to  take  free  rides  on 
railway  trains.  Of  course,  he  had  to  ride  in 
the  freight  cars  and  dodge  the  railway  police. 
When  he  arrived  in  new  towns,  the  reception 
committees  were  waiting  for  him.  They 
weren't  friendly  reception  committees.  They 
were  the  local  townspeople  waiting  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  got  off  the  train  and  took 
their  jobs.  They  had  big  clubs  to  keep  you 
going. 

The  only  time  you  were  allowed  to  stay 
was  when  they  needed'  cheap  labour  to  ex- 
ploit for  the  harvest.  As  soon  as  you  got  your 
wages  the  railway  police  knew  now  was  the 
time  to  arrest  you  and  take  your  money.  The 
police  would  usually  tell  you:  *You're  very 
lucky  we're  only  going  to  take  your  money. 
We're  not  going  to  punish  you  for  stealing 
rides  on  the  railway."  Every  time  I  look  at 
my  MPP  free  rail  pass,  I'm  reminded  of  the 
free  pass  my  father  had  in  the  1930s. 

Like  many  Poles,  my  parents  came  east. 
Of  course,  they  couldn't  afiFord  to  come  at  the 
same  time;  my  father  came  one  year,  my 
mother  the  next.  My  father  worked  in  heavy 
industry  in  the  foundries  and  machine  shops 
of  this  great  industrial  city.  My  mother  came 
and  worked  as  a  presser  on  Spadina  Avenue. 
I  can  remember  how  happy  my  mother  was 
when  she  got  her  first  paycheque.  It  was 
$9— exactly  double  what  my  father  had  earned 
in  Regina,  20  cents  an  hour.  I  can  still  see 
the  women  doing  piecework,  the  pushing  and 
the  lousy  working  conditions.  I  can  remember 
all  this.  I  know  too,  when  I  go  to  Spadina 
today,  that  although  the  Poles  are  no  longer 
there,  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  other  people 
working  for  the  minimum  wage  or  less  in 
conditions  that  are  still  appalling. 

I  can  remember  how  my  father  quit  one 
job.  He  couldn't  take  the  metal  dust  any- 
more; he  threw  down  the  piece  of  metal 
and  he  walked  off  the  job.  His  boss  couldn't 
have  cared  less.  He  did  not  bother  to  put  an 
exhaust  fan  in  to  take  out  the  metal  dust. 

That's  why  I  say  to  this  government  I'm 
appalled  by  the  way  it  has  dealt  with  asbes- 
tos. How  can  it  be  that  in  1980,  after  we 
have  finally  got  an  occupational  health  and 


safety  bill,  this  government  can  move  so 
slowly  to  do  anything  to  protect  the  health 
of  working  people? 

It's  easier  to  ignore  the  needs  of  people 
who  don't  speak  English,  but  it  still  appals 
me  that  at  this  point  in  time  we  have  a 
government  that  ignores  documented  cases 
such  as  at  Johns-Manville,  Bendix  Industries 
and  others.  It's  even  more  appalling  to  me 
to  find  asbestos  contamination  at  Harbord 
Collegiate. 

Why  is  it  at  the  schools  that  have  working 
people  and  ethnic  minorities  that  we  find 
these  sorts  of  problems  occur.  I  don't  beheve 
it's  a  direct  plot  on  this  government,  but  it's 
certainly  a  symbol  of  their  neglect. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  in  this 
society  whom  our  government  has  failed  to 
realize  count.  I  believe  in  a  new  constitution 
that  is   going  to  change  that. 

My  father  continued  working  in  plants 
like  that  for  the  next  20  years.  Conditions 
were  bad  and  he  became  sicker  and  sicker.  I 
can  remember  him  coughing  up  blood  be- 
cause of  his  work-related  disease.  Through 
all  of  this  my  parents  worked  harder  and 
harder  so  that  my  brother  and  I  would  have 
a  better  life.  In  fact,  whatever  they  saved 
they  gave  us  so  that  we  could  start  a  small 
business.  And  we  did  have  a  better  life. 
[End  of  translation] 

I  have  related  this  personal  history,  not 
from  a  sense  of  sentimentality,  nor  to  show 
that  an  immigrant  can  make  a  good  life  in 
Canada.  I  don't  want  the  next  generation  of 
immigrants  or  the  next  generation  of  working 
people  to  have  to  go  through  needless  dangers 
to  their  health.  I  don't  want  them  to  be  vic- 
tims of  exploitation.  I  say  that  because  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  today,  and  in  sweatshops 
across  the  province  and  in  nonunionized 
shops,  I  know  these  problems  remain. 

The  resolution  says  Ontario  is  wdlling  to 
enter  with  all  Canadians  in  developing  a  new 
constitution.  I  hope  that  constitution  will 
speak  to  the  problems  of  working  people's 
rights.  I  believe  a  healthy  work  place,  free 
of  unnecessary  dangers,  injury  and  disease, 
ought  to  be  a  right.  The  time  has  come  to 
guarantee  these  things. 

When  I  think  of  all  the  great  things  that 
have  occurred  in  Canada,  one  of  the  greatest 
has  been  the  system  of  universal  health  care, 
an  accomplishment  of  this  party.  In  Saskat- 
chewan we  fought  against  the  most  powerful 
lobby  organized  in  Canada  to  create  a  system 
whereby  everyone,  no  matter  who  they  were, 
or  how  rich  or  how  poor,  had  the  right  to 
health.  We  worked  and  provided  a  medicare 
system  so  that  no  one  had  to  fear  the  cost 
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of  ihaving  poor  health.  This  significant  ac- 
complishment of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
in  Saskatchewan  was  then  taken  up  by  the 
federal  government  in  every  other  province. 

4:20  p.m. 

The  people  of  Ontario  live  in  fear  that 
they  will  lose  their  health-care  system.  The 
present  Minister  of  Health  knows  he  dare 
not  totally  abolish  the  health-care  system. 
Yet  he  allows  18  per  cent  of  the  doctors  to 
opt  out;  he  allows  doctors  to  extra-bill;  he 
closes  the  hospital  beds  that  are  necessary  to 
assure  good  health  care;  he  underfunds  hos- 
pitals so  that  across  this  province  hospitals 
are  understaffed  and  health-care  workers  are 
stretched  to  the  limited.  That  is  not  good 
enough  for  Canadians.  Good  health  care 
should  be  provided  by  this  province  as  a 
right. 

Central  to  this  party's  concern  for  health 
care  is  the  provision  of  service.  One  of  the 
things  that  universal  health  care  has  done 
is  to  provide  guaranteed  incomes  for  doctors. 
They  know  all  their  regular  bills  will  be  paid, 
at  least  at  the  basic  rate.  But  I  can  assure 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  why  the  New 
Democratic  Party  fought  for  health  care.  We 
didn't  fight  for  medicare  so  that  free  enter- 
prisers could  use  it  as  a  milch  cow.  We  didn't 
fight  for  medicare  so  that  the  private  labs 
could  make  millions  ripping  it  off.  We  didn't 
fight  for  medicare  so  that  pharmacists  could 
rip  off  the  Ontario  Drug  Benefit  Plan.  We 
fought  for  health  care  because  we  did  not 
want  people  dying  too  young.  We  did  not 
want  people  disabled  who  need  not  be,  and 
we  did  not  want  people  losing  their  life  sav- 
ings because  of  illness.  We  continue  to  be 
committed  to  that  principle. 

We  believe  that  the  new  constitution  must 
speak  to  that.  We  have  the  federal  Liberals, 
against  the  advice  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  in  1978,  giving  the  provinces  much 
more  control  over  their  health-care  dollars. 
This  government  couldn't  wait  to  cut  back 
and  take  away  health  services  from  working 
people.  The  federal  Liberals  did  not  want  to 
begin  even  to  address  the  question  until  the 
New  Democratic  Party  put  the  pressure  on 
them  in  the  1979  election.  My  party  wiU 
never  stop  fighting  for  one-cost  health  care. 

In  conclusion,  because  six  of  us  are  giving 
one  speech,  I  did  not  have  to  touch  on  every 
item  we  would  like  to  see  changed  in  the 
new  constitution.  I  do  want  to  conclude  by 
saying  1  am  proud  to  be  a  Canadian  and  I 
am  proud  of  my  country.  I  want  a  united 
Canada,  but  I  also  want  a  Canada  where  all 
Canadians  belong,  be  they  French,  English, 


Maltese,  Greek,  Portuguese,  Latvian,  Ukrain- 
ian or  Polish. 

New  Democrats  do  not  believe  we  are 
being  critical  of  Canada  when  we  say  it  can 
do  much  better.  We  are  being  critical  of  the 
people  who  have  not  had  the  strength  to 
dream  of  a  greater  and  better  Canadian 
society.  We  are  critical  of  the  leaders  who 
have  failed  to  deliver  the  economic  and  social 
justice  which  our  people  want.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  the  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  province  and  this  country. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  participate  in  this  debate  humbly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  enjoying  a  privilege  not 
widely  shared  by  approximately  4.3  million 
other  women  citizens  of  this  province.  Their 
opportunity  to  express  publicly  their  concerns 
for  the  future  of  their  country  is,  for  many 
reasons,  limited.  However,  thousands  of  them 
have  made  personal  contact  with  their 
counterparts  in  Quebec,  I  believe  with  great 
advantage. 

I  am  also  uncomfortably  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  we  Canadians  have  not  yet  learned 
that  it  is  fitting  and  proper  from  time  to  time 
to  demonstrate  for  all  the  world  to  see  the 
deep  and'  abiding  pride  and  love  we  bear  for 
this  the  most  beautiful  and  bountiful  country 
of  the  entire  planet.  During  the  past  three 
days,  almost  all  members  of  this  Legislature 
have  moved  beyond  narrow  and  parochial  and 
partisan  political  vision  to  express  not  just 
their  personal  concerns  and  suggested  solu- 
tions, but  their  feelings  about  Canada  as  well. 
I,  for  one,  hope  that  each  of  us  has  found 
this  emotional  exercise  beneficial  and  that  in 
future  we  shall  be  very  much  less  reluctant 
to  wear  our  Canadian  hearts  on  our  sleeves 
when  appropriate. 

I  speak  in  firm  and  unwavering  support  of 
the  entirety  of  the  motion  before  this  House, 
because  I  want  the  Canada  of  the  future  to 
provide  as  much  opportunity  and  as  much 
challenge  to  all  future  generations  of  Cana- 
dians, from  whatever  background,  as  I  have 
been   privileged   to  receive   in   this  country. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  was  walking  through  a 
hotel  lobby  in  Toronto— it  happened  to  be 
the  Royal  York— and  I  overheard  a  conversa- 
tion between  two  young  men.  One  was  seek- 
ing directions  to  York  University,  and  the 
other  was  trying  to  give  them  to  him.  One's 
mother  tongue  was  English,  the  other's  was 
French,  and  they  were.  111  admit,  having 
some  trouble. 

I  am  sure  the  Parti  Quebecois  would  high- 
light that  conversation  as  an  example  of  their 
tiiesis  that  a  French-speaking  Canadian  out- 
side of  Quebec  is  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land 
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and  that  sovereignty-association,  whidi  is 
their  euphemism  for  total  separation,  is  the 
only  answer  for  francophone  Canadians.  I 
think  they  would  be  missing  the  whole  point 
of  that  conversation.  The  young  French- 
speaking  Canadian  and  the  young  English- 
speaking  Canadian  were  having  difficulty 
communicating,  but  the  important  thing  was 
that  they  were  trying  to  communicate. 

The  francophone  minority  in  Canada  has 
legitimate  concerns;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  But  so  do  all  Canadians,  no  matter  what 
their  cultural  or  linguistic  heritage.  We  are 
trying  to  build  a  multicultxiral  nation  in  this 
country,  creating  unity  out  of  diversity,  and 
it  is  difficult.  Very  few  nations  have  ever 
attempted  it.  But  it  is  an  idealistic  concept 
that  I  think  is  worth  the  pursuit. 

The  people  of  this  province  want  to  make 
Confederation  work.  Nobody  told  us  it  was 
going  to  be  easy  forming  a  unified  nation  in 
our  vast  geography,  out  of  10  provinces,  two 
territories,  thousands  of  communities,  and 
millions  of  citizens  of  diflFering  cultiural,  ethnic 
and  linguistic  backgrounds.  And  it  has  not 
been  easy.  But  a  yes  vote  on  May  20  will 
compound  the  difficulty  immeasurably. 

Despite  the  difficulties,  this  province,  On- 
tario, is  committed  to  a  united  Canada. 
Ontario  firmly  believes  that  francophones 
should  be  able  to  be  educated  in  their  mother 
tongue,  and  for  more  than  140  years  has 
provided  elementary  education  to  French- 
language  students  right  across  this  province. 
In  the  past  two  decades,  it  has  undertaken 
many  iaiitiatives  to  expand  the  programs  to 
the  secondary  school  level  and  beyond,  and 
has  supported  federal  initiatives  to  bring 
about  equitable  linguistic  policy. 

As  recently  as  January  20,  1980,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Intergovernmental  AflFairs  (Mr.  Wells) 
reiterated  this  government's  support  for  the 
entrenchment  in  the  constitution  of  English 
and  French  as  the  official  languages  of 
Canada,  including,  as  well,  the  right  to 
minority-language  education  in  all  provinces. 

We  firmly  hope  that  an  early  constitutional 
revision  will  incorporate  this  principle,  a  prin- 
ciple to  which  this  government  has  given  firm 
support.  We  have  already  taken  some  steps 
towards  its  implementation,  because  since 
1968  there  has  been  a  legislative  right  to 
French-language  education  in  this  province 
when  requested  by  25  elementary  students  or 
20  secondary  school  students.  There  has  been 
the  election  of  French-language  advisory 
committees  to  boards  of  education  in  order 
to  ensure  that  programs  and  services  recog- 
nize the  needs  of  francophones.  There  has 
beeoi  the  establishment  of  the  Languages  of 


Instruction  Commission  of  Ontario  to  assist 
in  the  resolution  of  disputes  concerning  offi- 
cial minority-language   education  services. 

4:30  p.m. 

As  we  have  heard  in  the  past  few  days, 
the  number  of  students  being  educated  in 
the  French  language  has  grown  to  100,000 
in  Ontario.  Of  those,  70,000  are  enrolled  in 
nearly  300  elementary  schools,  and  30,000 
are  secondary  students  in  26  wholly  French- 
language  schools  and  35  mixed  schools. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  moved  to 
meet  the  French-language  school  needs  for 
personnel  and  materials  through  signfficant 
supplementary  grants  to  school  boards  for 
every  single  pupil  enrolled  in  French- 
language  schools;  through  financial  assistance 
to  publishers  within  Canada  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  dissemination  of  French-language 
learning  materials;  through  the  funding,  every 
year,  of  a  centre  to  publish  and  distribute 
French-language  learning  materials,  which 
last  year  produced  about  50,000  items;  and 
through  the  provision  of  French-language 
consultative  and  specialized  services  to  school 
boards  operating  French-language  schools. 

French-language  education  for  francophone 
students  is  one  ministry  priority.  However,  an 
equal  priority  is  based  upon  the  recognition 
of  the  great  potential  for  increased  sensitivity 
and  improved  mutual  understanding  which  is 
fostered  by  facility  in  both  official  languages. 
Thus,  French-language  instruction  for  anglo- 
phone students  is  an  important  objective  of 
this  province. 

As  a  result  of  financial  encouragement  by 
the  government,  all  school  boards,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  small,  isolated  boards 
in  Ontario,  offer  programs  to  teach  French  as 
a  second  language.  There  now  are  approxi- 
mately one  million  students  enrolled  in 
French-as-a-second-language  courses  in  this 
province,  of  whom  660,000  are  at  the  ele- 
mentary level. 

This  government  and  this  province  co-oper- 
ate actively  with  the  federal  government  and 
other  provinces  in  many  educational  activities. 
Some  of  them  are  organized  through  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  Education  of  Canada, 
which  is  the  primary  interprovincial  educa- 
tional mechanism.  The  programs  within  this 
group  include  the  summer  language  bursary 
program,  which  is  designed  to  provide  post- 
secondary  students  with  the  opportunity  to 
learn  one  of  our  official  languages  as  their 
second  language.  There  is  co-ordination  of 
French  minority  language  education  in  all 
provinces,  which  is  enhanced'  by  the  co-oper- 
ative activities  of  a  committee  of  French- 
language    education    officials   from    all   prov- 
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inces,  including  Quebec.  Ontario  and  Quebec 
have  participated  for  many  years  in  formal 
exchange  programs  for  both  teachers  and 
students. 

But  to  be  realistic,  in  spite  of  all  the  pro- 
gress to  date,  in  spite  of  all  the  legislation 
that  has  been  enacted,  in  spite  of  all  the 
policy  statements  and  all  the  good  intentions, 
we  have  not  yet  achieved  the  full  flowering 
of  our  linguistic  and  cultural  objectives.  But 
I  don't  think  that  means  we  should  turn  our 
backs  on  them  at  this  time.  Equally,  I  be- 
lieve the  fact  that  the  concept  of  full  Con- 
federation has  not  become  totally  and  appro- 
priately developed  to  this  point  should  not  be 
deemed  to  be  the  rationale  for  the  decision 
of  our  country.  It  should  provide  us  reason 
to  improve.  But  reason  for  dismemberment  of 
Canada?  Not  at  all. 

It  would  be  a  great  deal  easier  to  manage 
Canada— if  that's  the  right  expression— if  we 
were  a  bland,  homogeneous  people.  Easier, 
no  doubt,  but  Canada  would  be  the  poorer 
for  it. 

The  loss  of  the  French  heritage,  which 
would  surely  follow  separation,  would  be  a 
major  loss  for  all  Canadians.  But  the  separa- 
tion of  Quebec,  I  believe,  would  just  as 
inevitably  dissect  the  remainder  of  Canada, 
leading  to  the  loss  of  the  many  diverse  heri- 
tages brought  to  Canada  by  many  of  our 
people. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  in  this  province 
funds  a  program  specifically  in  support  of 
those  diverse  languages— the  heritage  lan- 
guage program— to  enable  persons  whose 
mother  tongue  is  neither  English  nor  French, 
to  understand,  to  value  and  to  maintain  ap- 
propriate linkages  with  their  linguistic  and 
cultural  roots. 

The  heritage  language  program  is  not  de- 
signed to  make  participants  less  Canadian. 
Quite  the  contrary.  We  believe  that  this 
added  program  helps  young  Canadians  of 
other  linguistic  backgrounds  to  develop  a 
strong  sense  of  cultural  self-worth,  which 
enables  them  to  be  better  citizens  of  this 
country. 

We  believe  a  citizen  should  retain  a  sense 
of  his  or  her  cultural  and  linguistic  heritage, 
be  it  English,  French,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Hungarian,  Pakistani,  Italian,  Greek,  Portu- 
guese, German,  Ukrainian,  Polish,  Armenian 
or  any  of  the  approximately  40  other 
languages  currently  being  taught  in  the  heri- 
tage language  program  to  ensure  more  com- 
plete and  vigorous  participation  as  full  con- 
tributing citizens  of  this  magnificent  country. 

Somehow  the  French-  and  the  English- 
language  groups,  and  by  extension  their  re- 


lated cultures,  are  often  discussed  as  if  they 
comprised  the  totality  of  Canada.  That,  of 
course,  is  wrong.  One  third  of  Canada's  popu- 
lation has  roots  which  are  neither  English 
nor  French.  In  Ontario,  w^e  are  very  much 
aware  of  this.  In  areas  like  Toronto,  the  cul- 
tural diversity  of  residents  is  absolutely  stag- 
gering. But  whatever  the  type  or  degree  of 
cultural  development  in  the  different  areas 
of  Canada,  all  of  it  is  important  because  all 
of  it  is  Canada.  No  region,  no  cultinre,  no 
language  has  a  monopoly  on  wisdom,  intelli- 
gence or  talent. 

There  is  a  tremendous  cultural  awareness 
awakening  in  this  land  at  this  time.  Its 
expression  varies  tremendously  from  region 
to  region,  but  it  is  truly  Canadian  cultural 
development.  The  increasing  interest  of  Cana- 
dians everywhere  in  the  development  and 
expression  of  their  own  culture  has  led  to 
demands  for  greater  provincial  autonomy  in 
fostering  that  development.  Ontario,  like  its 
sister  province  Quebec,  has  constantly  main- 
tained the  primacy  of  the  provinces  in  estab- 
lishing goals  and  determining  priorities  in  all 
aspects  of  the  arts  and  cultiu-e. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  recognized  vital 
areas  in  which  the  federal  government  must 
play  an  important  role.  As  Canadians,  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  government  of  Canada  to  balance  the 
weighty  influence  of  the  American  media 
upon  our  culture.  As  Canadians,  all  of  us  are 
subject  to  American  influence  wherever  we 
live,  and  we  have  to  strive  to  counter  this 
influence  in  order  to  give  expression  to  our 
own  culture.  I  am  sure  that  Quebec  feels 
doubly  threatened,  because  Quebec  is  sub- 
jected not  only  to  the  strong  culture  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  to  the  influence  of 
English  from  all  over  the  rest  of  North 
America. 

The  Pepin-Robarts  task  force  reported: 
"Quebec  is  different,  and  Quebec  should  pos- 
sess the  powers  necessary  to  preserve  and 
develop  its  distinct  character  vidthin  the  con- 
fines of  a  viable  Canada." 

Ontario  supports  Quebec's  efforts  to  give 
expression  to  its  distinct  character  and  to 
strengthen  and  extend  its  culture,  but  we 
believe  this  development  can  be  best  achieved 
in  the  context  of  a  renewed  Canadian  federal- 
ism which  recognizes  the  unique  characteris- 
tics of  each  of  the  parts  which  make  up  the 
whole  of  Canada.  A  separate  Quebec  would 
be  a  loss  to  all  of  us,  because  we  would  lose 
the  benefit  of  our  exposure  to  Quebec's  ideas 
and  customs.  I  believe  that  Quebeec  would 
surely   suffer   as   well   ff   it   were   to  ignore 
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totally  the  cultural  awakening  being  experi- 
enced by  Canadians  of  all  regions. 

In  a  land  of  such  monumental  proportions 
as  Canada,  a  strong  central  government  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  unity,  for  international 
relationships  and  for  economic  poHcy.  The 
government  of  Canada  through  its  emana- 
tions has  provided  in  the  past,  and  I  hope 
wall  continue  to,  grants  to  assist  artists  of 
all  kinds  and  cultural  developments  of  various 
kinds  in  all  the  regions  to  give  expression  to 
the  growth  of  our  cultural  heritage.  The 
federal  government  role  in  this  area,  I  believe, 
is  to  permit  cross-pollination  and  exchange 
amongst  the  regions  and  the  cultural  groups, 
all  of  which  are  vital  for  a  vibrant,  expanding 
and  thriving  artistic  and  intellectual  com- 
munity. 

I  hope  that  the  ideas  and  the  sentiments 
expressed  this  week  in  this  Legislature  will 
be  heard  and  will  have  meaning  for  our  fel- 
low Canadians  in  Quebec.  My  purpose  is  not 
to  coerce,  persuade  or  dissuade  any  Que- 
becker.  The  decisions  which  they  take  on 
May  20  must  be  theirs.  I  just  pray  that  each 
one  of  them  knows  one  thing,  that  the  rest  of 
us  in  Canada  care  about  Canada  and  care  a 
great  deal  about  Quebec's  role  in  Canada. 
4:40  p.m. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  each  Quebecker 
before  he  or  she  casts  the  ballot  in  this  in- 
teresting exercise,  which  I  heard  described  as 
a  scparendum,  and  I  think  that  may  be  an 
appropriate  word,  that  we  have  worked  very 
hard  to  build  a  Canada  for  all  Canadians.  We 
have  tried,  and  we  want  the  opportunity  to 
continue  to  try,  just  like  those  young  men 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Royal  York  Hotel  were 
trying,  because  millions  of  men  and  women 
from  all  parts  of  this  country  have  worked 
for  Canada  because  they  believe  in  the 
country. 

My  generation  played  an  important  pait. 
We  served  in  Canada's  armed  forces.  Thous- 
ands of  my  contemporaries,  both  French  and 
English,  died  for  this  country.  I  believe  that 
if  the  people  of  Quebec  decide  to  excise  an 
integral  part  of  my  heritage  and  my  country, 
if  they  really  believe  that  we  cannot  work 
together  to  create  a  renewed  Coaifederation, 
they  will  be  stating  clearly  and  unequivocally 
that  our  relatives  and  my  close  friends  died 
for  nothing. 

I  hope  that  history  will  record  that  we  set 
ourselves  in  this  country  a  noble  goal,  a  goal 
to  create  a  nation  of  equals,  sharing  in  equal- 
ity and  in  justice.  God  forbid  that  history  re- 
cord that  we  failed.  Let  history  record  that 
each  one  of  us  tried.  I  pray  the  record  will 
show  that,   because  each  Canadian  made  a 


personal  commitment  to  renewed  Confedera- 
tion, we  succeeded  in  building  a  nation  to 
match  the  magnificence  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  afforded  me  to  address  the 
resolution  before  this  assembly  and  express 
my  views  on  Canadian  unity. 

The  political  debate  on  constitutional  re- 
form is  certainly  not  new.  It  has  been  de- 
bated from  its  infancy  in  1867  to  May  1980 
and  will  be  debated  in  the  future.  For  the 
past  52  years,  many  attempts  by  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  have  been  made 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  an  amending 
formula.  It  has  been  studied  to  death,  largely 
because  the  inability  of  governments  in 
Canada  to  reach  an  agreement  on  procedure 
that  would  strike  a  balance  between  the  need 
for  protection  and  stability  and  the  require- 
ments of  flexibility. 

There  have  been  nine  attempts  since  1926. 
At  the  most  recent  attempt,  the  Victoria 
amending  formula  was  almost  adopted.  This 
formula  would  have  replaced  the  present  need 
for  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  11  parlia- 
ments—that is,  the  Fulton-Favreau  formula 
of  1964. 

Under  the  new  formula,  constitutional 
change  could  have  been  achieved  by  secur- 
ing the  agreement  of  Parliament  and  at  least 
six  provincial  legislatures  distributed  among 
four  regions  of  this  country,  representing 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  x>opulation  of 
Canada.  The  four  regions  would  have  been 
Atlantic  Canada,  Quebec,  Ontario  and  west- 
ern Canada,  whose  consent  would  have  been 
required  for  the  more  important  amendments. 
Amendments  applying  to  one  or  more,  but 
not  all  provinces,  would  have  required  the 
consent  of  the  provincial  legislature  con- 
cerned and  the  federal  Parliament. 

Frankly,  I  find  this  proposal  acceptable.  It 
provides  the  opi>ortunity  for  full  debate  in 
the  Legislature,  and  I  would  hop>e  that  if  a 
debate  of  such  importance  took  place  it 
would  involve  a  free  vote  of  members. 

The  debate  has  continued  in  Quebec  at  an 
exhilarating  pace  since  the  election  of  the 
Parti  Quebecois  government.  The  referendum 
camDaiern  on  the  question  of  sovereignty- 
association  with  the  rest  of  Canada  is  of  deep 
concern  to  all  Canadians. 

If  Rene  Levesque,  one  of  Canada's  most 
persuasive  political  leaders  and  a  determined 
individual,  gets  his  way  in  the  referendum, 
Canada's  union  of  provinces  will  surely  dis- 
appear. 

If  Confederation  has  been  successful,  all 
Canadians  can  say  they  have  been  part  of  its 
evolution.    However,    one  must   admit  there 
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have  been  shortcomings  that  may  well  have 
some  bearing  on  the  grievances  of  any  one 
province.  Our  Canadian  heritage  has  been 
founded  on  the  principle  of  sharing  our  for- 
tunes and  misfortunes.  Our  key  interests 
should  be  to  develop  programs  in  the  support 
and  interest  of  various  political  subdivisions 
and  to  strengthen  those  elements  in  their 
respective  cultures  that  elevate  and  protect 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  against  any 
measures  that  may  impede  his  or  her  rights 
as  a  Canadian,  regardless  of  their  historical 
background. 

A  renewed  federalism  must  be  based  on 
our  national  heritage  and  our  national  inter- 
ests. Federalism  must  be  considered  the  most 
approDriate  political  system.  Although  de- 
signed 113  years  ago,  it  has  provided  Cana- 
dians with  an  avenue  of  coexistence  between 
various  culture  groups  and  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  access  to  two  main  international 
languages.  However,  the  isolation  of  the 
French-speaking  Canadians  outside  of  Que- 
bec and  the  neglect  of  their  rights  in  a  coun- 
try which  is  supposedly  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  bilingualism  should  be  a  source 
of  concern  for  all  Canadians. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in  his  address  to 
the  Quebec  Parliament  on  March  6,  1865, 
agreed  "that  the  use  of  the  French  language 
will  form  one  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  Confederation  will  be  based,  and  that  its 
use  as  it  exists  today  will  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Imperial  Act"  (article  6-133  of  the  British 
North  America  Act). 

The  agreement  reached  was  expressed  in 
legal  terms  by  the  delegates  from  the  prov- 
inces on  the  eoualitv  of  the  French  language 
in  New  Canada.  This  was  no  small  matter 
for  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  to  deal  with. 
It  was  a  delicate  lorinciple  needed  to  guaran- 
tee the  qualitv  of  opportunity  and  wellbeing 
for  all  individuals  in  Canada.  For  some 
reason,  the  historical  facts  are  somehow  for- 
gotten until  the  matter  of  individual  rights 
are  placed  before  the  highest  courts  in 
Canada. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  St. 
Joseph's  School  in  Port  Colbome  this  week, 
b^^ing  Educational  Week.  St.  Joseph's  is  an 
elementary  public  separate  school  teaching 
French  onlv.  Mv  colleague  the  member  for 
Welland-Thorold  (Mr.  Swart)  has  also  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  the  Catholic 
elementary  French  schools  in  Welland  that 
are  part  of  the  Niagara  South  Public-Separate 
School  Board.  At  St.  Joseph's,  graduating 
students  have  the  opportunity  of  continuing 
their  education  from  Grades  9  to  13  at  Con- 
federation   Secondary    School,    a    completely 


French  school  with  an  enrolment  of  670  stu- 
dents from  Niagara  Falls,  Welland,  PeUiam, 
Port  Colbome,  Fort  Erie  and  Wainfleet,  and 
now  including  Niagara  North. 

Confederation  school  originated  as  a  private 
French  school  in  Port  Colbome,  but  in  1968 
was  transferred  to  the  Niagara  South  Board 
of  Education.  This  surely  indicates  the  good- 
will and  understanding  that  exists  in  Niagara 
South,  an  example  that  can  and  should  be 
followed  by  many  school  boards.  Tolerance 
and  understanding  are  the  qualities  Canadians 
must  practise  if  Canada  is  to  succeed. 

The  present  confederation  in  Canada  is  by 
nature  a  political  system,  not  an  economic 
association.  In  a  sense  it  has  provided  the 
provinces  with  the  power  to  develop  most  of 
their  own  economic  base  in  fierce  competition 
within  the  federal  system.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  Canada  cannot  be  accountable  to  a 
federal  economic  employment  strategy  pro- 
gram. What  action  has  been  taken  has  been 
of  an  ad  hoc  nature,  which  is  perhaps  the 
reason  that  regional  disparities  continue  to 
exist. 

With  Canada's  great  abundance  of  wealth 
and  its  natural  resources  all  given  to  us  with 
the  blessings  of  our  Creator,  Canada's  econ- 
omy should  be  in  a  much  healthier  and  less 
precarious  state.  I  strongly  believe,  and  in 
fact  am  convinced,  that  sovereignty-associa- 
tion with  Quebec  could  not  provide  the 
people  of  Quebec  and  every  Canadian  with 
equl  shares  in  Canada's  future.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  giving  the  provinces  more  statu- 
tory power  is  the  solution  to  our  problems. 
I  feel  that  the  present  balkanization  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  causes  of  conflict  between 
provinces  now. 

4:50  p.m. 

Professor  R.  M.  Burns,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Intergovernmental  Relations  at 
Queen's  University,  stated,  at  a  conference 
in  1968,  "No  government  which  lacks  eflEec- 
tive  authority  in  the  field  of  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic control,  in  foreign  relations,  in  trade, 
or  in  the  ability  to  supiK>rt  and  consohdate 
the  interest  of  the  various  political  subdivi- 
sions has  any  hope,  or  even  any  excuse  for 
continued  existence. 

"The  ultimate  result  of  a  drift  in  federal- 
provincial  relations  would  be  to  challenge 
federal  authority  in  each  of  those  areas.  The 
concept  of  federalism  held  in  Quebec  is  not 
far  distant  from  that  of  a  customs  union  or 
an  associate  state." 

My  experience  as  a  union  member  and  as 
a  chief  steward  sitting  on  a  negotiating  com- 
mittee has  put  me  in  a  solid  position  to 
assess  labour-management  agreements,  which 
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I  believe  can  be  compared  to  the  process  we 
are  discussing  when  we  talk  of  the  need  for 
renewed  federalism,  collectively.  Both  are  a 
process  of  bargaining  and,  historically,  in 
order  to  bargain  under  the  principle  of  good 
faith,  a  new  agreement  can  be  finalized  in 
unity  in  the  best  interests  of  the  majority  for 
the  common  good. 

The  new  Canadian  constitution  should  in- 
clude broader  provisions  for  economic  part- 
nership. The  British  North  America  Act  of 
1867  truly  created  a  confederation  of  prov- 
inces with  a  head  of  state,  the  Governor 
General  of  Canada,  representing  the  crown. 
The  present  Quebec  referendum  campaign 
does  not  follow  that  principle.  It  is  clearly 
aimed  at  establishing  a  separate  state  for 
Quebec.  Were  this  attempt  to  be  successful, 
it  would  surely  shatter  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  all  Canadians  who  believe  that  this  land 
can  provide  a  better  quality  of  hving  for  the 
generations  that  follow  us. 

Constitutional  reform  cannot  be  achieved 
when  the  Premier  of  Quebec  wants  to  sepa- 
rate from  Canada  rather  than  reach  an 
obviously  needed  accommodation.  As  a  result 
of  this,  the  conflicts  and  concerns  of  jwli- 
ticians  from  all  parties  are  being  heard  in 
this  Confederation  debate.  One  cannot  ex- 
clude the  western  provinces,  for  their  poli- 
tical leaders  are  also  in  disagreement  wdth 
many  of  the  existing  rules  of  government, 
cmrently  the  law  under  the  British  North 
America  Act. 

Like  many  Canadians,  I  find  it  diflBcult  to 
understand,  after  more  than  50  years  of  dis- 
cussion, why  we  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
on  a  formula  for  amending  our  constitution. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  if  oiu-  politicians  are  not 
flexible  enough  to  reach  an  agreement,  per- 
haps another  body  should  be  established, 
which  might  be  known  as  the  Confederation 
constitution  committee,  to  prepare  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution.  Perhaps  three 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  judges  should  be 
members  of  that  body.  These  amendments 
could  improve  the  socio-economic  climate  in 
Canada,  and  proposed  amendments  could  be 
put  to  the  people  in  a  referendum  to  let  the 
people  decide  the  changes. 

The  Task  Force  on  Canadian  Unity  has 
provided  many  recommendations  for  discus- 
sion, one  being  the  abolishment  of  the  Senate, 
to  be  replaced  by  a  Council  of  the  Federation 
composed  of  delegates  representing  the  pro- 
vincial governments.  I  believe  change  is  re- 
quired in  the  present  Senate  structure  but, 
for  fair  representation  and  accountability,  I 
feel  it  should  be  a  body  elected  by  the 
people. 


Another  interesting  suggestion  is  the 
establishment  of  a  national  industrial  council 
on  economy,  comprising  members  from  the 
public  sector  and  representatives  from  labour, 
business  and  other  groups  in  the  private 
sector.  Japan  and  Germany  have  had  such  a 
council  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  has 
worked  very  well  in  establishing  economic 
policy. 

The  late  Dean  Acheson  served  as  Secretary 
of  State  imder  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
from  1949  to  1953.  He  had  some  interesting 
comments  about  Canadian  and  American  re- 
lations which  have  some  bearing  on  this 
debate.  He  said;  "Americans  take  Canada  for 
granted,  and  Canadians  are  forever  saying  so. 
By  this  they  mean  that  Americans  assume 
Canada  to  be  bestowed  as  a  right  and  accept 
this  bounty,  as  they  do  air,  v^dthout  thought 
or  appreciation.  Perhaps  they  do;  and  perhaps 
they  should.  For  if  it  were  not  taken  as  a 
bounty  of  nature,  America  might  not  grasp 
Canada  at  all  for  sheer  difficulty  in  figuring 
out  what  Canada  is." 

We  should  learn  from  those  remarks  that 
until  we  Canadians  become  masters  in  our 
own  house  foreign  economic  penetration  will 
make  it  difficult  for  us  to  control  our  own 
destiny.  Canadians  are  certainly  different  from 
Americans,  but  neither  are  all  Canadians 
alike.  It  seems  to  me  that  Canadians,  as  a 
whole,  regardless  of  where  they  were  bom, 
educated  or  work,  have  become  complacent 
as  it  relates  to  identity.  That  is  one  thing 
that  can  be  said  about  the  Confederation  de- 
bate. As  a  result  of  this  struggle,  the  citizens 
of  Quebec,  supporting  the  no  forces,  have 
shown  Canadian  identity.  This  debate  has 
now  given  us  in  the  Legislature  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Canadian.  I  come  from 
a  large  family  of  nine  children— seven'  boys 
and  two  girls— with  Irish  blood  on  my  father's 
side,  Scottish  on  my  mother's  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.  My  wife,  Marie,  is  French  and 
her  family  hailed  from  Brittany  in  France. 
My  father-in-law,  who  is  a  rather  interesting 
individual,  believes  that  the  Parti  Quebecois 
is  making  a  grave  error  by  hoping  to  secede 
from  Canada.  He  has  often  stated  that  in  the 
two  great  wars,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Canadian  soldiers  from  aU  the  provinces, 
France  would  not  be  a  country  today,  that 
victory  has  secured  France's  independence. 

It  is  my  hope  as  a  Canadian  that  Quebec 
remains  within  the  Confederation  of  Canada. 
More  can  be  accomplished  for  the  common 
good  of  all  Canadians  with  tolerance  and 
understanding.  The  Bible  can  be  quoted  to 
serve  a  variety  of  ends.   Therefore,   I  shall 
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finish  my  remarks  by  quoting  from  Ephesians 

4  on  exhortations  to  unity.  "That  we  hence- 
forth be  no  more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro 
and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men  and  cunning 
craftiness,  whereby  they  he  in  wait  to  de- 
ceive." 

I  support  the  motion  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Davis  and  seconded  by  my  leader,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Cassidy:  "That,  we  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Ontario  commit  ourselves,  as  our 
highest  priority,  to  support  full  negotiation  of 
a  new  constitution  to  satisfy  the  diverse 
aspirations  of  all  Canadians,  and  to  replace 
the  status  quo  which  is  clearly  unacceptable; 
and  further,  we  affirm  our  opposition  to  the 
negotiation  of  sovereignty-association;  and, 
therefore,  we  appeal  to  all  Quebeckers  to  join 
vAth.  other  Canadians  in  building  this  national 
constitution;  and  further,  we  hereby  appoint 
a  select  committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Ontario  on  constitutional  reform  to  con- 
sider and  report  with  dispatch  on  ways  to 
achieve  this  objective." 

This  is  a  good  resolution.  It  provides  an 
avenue  by  which  members  from  all  parties 
will  have  an  input  in  the  decision-making 
and  what  direction  Ontario  and  Canada  will 
head  in  the  1980s  or  the  year  2000.  This 
opens  the  door  for  communications  and 
understanding.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
committee  will  have  some  dialogue  with  other 
provinces  in  finding  some  resolution  to  solve 
the  problems  we  face  in  Canada  as  they 
relate  to  Confederation. 

5  p.m. 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  the  sixth  ethnic  NDP  member  to  take  part 
in  this  constitutional  debate.  In  many  ways 
oiu-  contribution  may  be  rather  difficult  to 
follow  in  that  we  six  members  have  delivered' 
parts  of  our  speeches  in  different  languages. 

I  would  like  to  make  my  own  addition  and 
summarize  what  has  been  said  thus  far.  We 
recognize  that  we  have  spoken  in  many  lan- 
guages of  Canada  which  are  not  the  official 
languages  and  not  normally  used  in  this 
House.  We  chose  to  do  so  because  we  wish,  to 
recognize  symbolically  and  realistically  that 
all  Canadians  must  participate  in  the  building 
of  a  new  constitution. 

Nous  avons  parle  des  langues  autres  que 
i'anglais  et  le  frangais,  Monsieur  TOrateur, 
parce  que  nous  sommes  tres  convaincus  que 
le  referendum  dans  la  province  de  Quebec 
et  la  nouvelle  constitution  sont  tres  importants 
pour  les  Canadiens.  Monsieur  I'Orateur,  nous 
croyons  qu'il  est  tres  important  pour  tous  les 
Canadiens  qui  sont  venus  de  toutes  les  parties 
du  monde,  qui  parlent  differentes  langues  et 


qui  sont  venus  ici  au  Canada,  leur  nouvelle 
patrie,    il    est    tres    important    qu'ils    puissent 
trouver  ici  leur  raison  d'etre  et  de  bien  etre. 
[Translation  from  Italianl 

We  recognize  the  very  serious  challenges 
which  the  referendum  in  Quebec  brings  to 
Canadian  society.  But  we  as  democratic 
socialists  also  recognize  that  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  all  peoples  involved  in  chang- 
ing the  rules  of  our  society.  We  are,  perhaps, 
the  new  parents  of  Confederation. 

Anyone  who  has  heard  the  contributions 
from  the  New  Democratic  Party  today  knows 
that,  while  we  are  speaking  specffically  of  the 
needs  of  ethnic  working  people,  their  needs 
are  held  in  common  by  many  other  groups. 
We  are  referring  to  the  groups  that  are  sys- 
tematically excluded  from  our  society.  I  think 
of  the  working  people  who  work  in  the  con- 
struction industry  of  this  province.  I  think  of 
the  people  with  low  education  who  toil  in 
our  factories  and  create  our  wealth.  I  think 
of  the  women  who  are  denied  equal  pay  for 
work  of  equal  value.  I  think  of  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  in  Ontario  whose 
human  rights  are  not  protected  by  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission.  I  think  of  the 
pensioners,  and  particularly  those  who  are 
citizens  but  are  denied  pensions  because  they 
are  more  recent  arrivals  in  this  society.  I 
think  of  the  senior  citizens  and  the  other 
people  who  are  losing  their  homes  through 
high  mortgage  rates  right  now.  I  think  of  all 
these  people  who  have  built  and  worked  to 
make  Canada  the  great  society  that  it  is.  They 
are  not  certain  Canada  is  working  for  them. 

Our  contribution  has  been  a  call  for  change, 
a  call  for  a  new  way  of  doing  things. 

We  are  trying  today  to  speak  for  those 
who  are  not  normally  included  in  such  things 
as  constitutional  debates.  These  are  the  people 
who  we  constantly  try  to  speak  for  in  this 
House  and  everywhere  we  appear  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario. 

We  have  managed  to  make  our  contribu- 
tion by  recognizing  the  complex  reality  of 
Canada.  We  have  made  our  speech  without 
criticizing  Canadian  society  or  the  country 
we  love.  We  have  made  our  contribution  in  a 
positive  light.  Our  contribution  is  to  say  that 
we  as  Canadians  must  have  a  greater  say  in 
our  own  society.  We  have  faith  in  this  coun- 
try that,  working  together,  we  can  build  the 
best  and  most  exciting  culture  in  the  modern 
world;  that  our  human  resources  are  out- 
standing if  we  will  allow  them  to  flourish 
and  stop  trying  to  fit  them  into  a  monolithic 
whole. 

We  believe  that  by  allowing  these  re- 
sources to  floiurish  we  can  develop  here  in 
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Canada  a  culture  that  is  very  different  from 
the  American  culture  to  our  south.  We  believe 
that  we  can  have  an  outpouring  of  working 
people's  culture.  These  are  worthwhile  goals, 
and  we  will  continue  to  fight  for  them. 
[End  of  translation] 

As  democratic  socialists,  we  believe  just  as 
firmly  that  we  can  build  an  economic  strategy 
that  will  lead  us  to  economic  independence, 
which  will  be  the  underpinning  of  our  cul- 
ture. We  believe  that  the  1980s  provide  op- 
portunities as  there  have  never  been  before 
for  Canada  to  come  of  age.  This  is  why  we 
have  taken  the  time  to  speak  against  the 
selling  off  of  our  resources. 

On  a  personal  note,  when  I  was  first  elected 
I  remember  in  1975  that  my  election  material 
contained  a  phrase  saying,  "You  can't  afford 
pnother  Davis  government;  vote  NDP."  That 
slogan  is  as  true  in  1980  as  it  was  true  when 
we  were  first  elected  in  1975.  At  that  time, 
we  referred  to  a  number  of  scandals  that  had 
been  rocking  the  government.  We  referred  to 
the  fact  that  we  knew  the  government  was 
unable  to  control  ripoffs  by  health  laboratories. 
We  knew  the  government  was  unable  to  keep 
farm  land  from  disappearing.  We  knew  the 
government  was  unable  to  develop  a  policy 
of  reforestation.  We  knew  the  government 
was  unable  to  develop  a  fair  system  of  prop- 
erty tax— and  that  is  still  true  today. 

When  one  looks  at  the  unemployment  in 
the  city  of  Windsor,  when  one  looks  at  the 
fact  that  nearly  one  in  five  auto  parts  workers 
is  laid  off,  when  one  looks  at  the  crisis  of  the 
branch-plant  economy  developed  in  this 
country,  when  one  looks  at  the  frightening 
process  of  deindustrialization  of  Canada,  one 
has  to  ask  what  is  happening.  Why  do  we 
have  a  government  that  has  failed  to  get  our 
fair  share  from  the  auto  pact?  Why  are  we 
in  a  situation  that,  when  the  Canadian  market 
is  buoyant,  more  and  more  of  our  auto 
workers  are  being  laid  off?  The  auto  parts 
makers  are  the  most  important  employers  in 
our  economy,  and  the  Liberal  government  in 
Ottawa  and  the  Conservative  goverimient  at 
Queen's  Park  are  helpless  in  negotiating  with 
the  multinationals,  as  we  have  seen  today. 

The  government  of  this  province,  at  our 
insistence,  has  taken  the  suggestion  of  our 
leader  that  any  new  plants  given  to  the  auto 
makers  must  have  iron-clad  guarantees  of  jobs 
and  the  right  type  of  jobs  for  Canada.  It 
should  have  learned  its  lesson  from  the  Ford 
fiasco,  but  if  it  does  not  make  clear  to 
Chrysler  Canada  that  it  wants  jobs  for  Cana- 
dian workers,  then  this  government  will  prove 
that  it  has  neither  the  strength  nor  the  will 


to    represent    the    working    people    of    this 
province. 

5:10  p.m. 

I  believe  a  fundamental  consideration  in 
negotiation  of  a  new  constitution  is  getting 
the  power  to  develop  an  industrial  strategy 
aimed  at  creating  full  employment  so  that 
the  government  will  work  and  speak  for 
Canadian  working  people.  I  am  not  for  a 
minute  advocating  that  the  government  of 
Ontario  should  stand  idly  by  and  wash  its 
hands  of  the  responsibility  of  providing  eco- 
nomic opportunities  and  developing  an  indus- 
trial strategy  in  Ontario.  But  I  believe  in  a 
strong  national  economy  and  in  the  federal 
goverimient's  having  the  power  to  create  such 
an  economy. 

I  also  look  at  our  resource  policy.  Why, 
when  Ontario  and  Saskatchewan  produce 
about  the  same  value  otf  materials,  is  Saskat- 
chewan extracting  more  than  10  times  as 
much  revenue  from  its  producers  than  is 
Ontario?  Saskatchewan  takes  that  money  and 
puts  it  to  work  to  create  a  better  life  for  the 
people  of  that  province.  Ontario  forgoes  that 
money  to  make  sure  that  the  owners  of  our 
resources,  residing  south  of  the  border,  are 
able  to  maintain  their  comfortable  lifestyles. 
We  will  never  build  a  great  country  until  we 
use  our  resources  as  a  basis  for  building  a 
strong  economy. 

As  I  watch  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S. 
Miller)  and  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman)  hand  out  grant 
after  grant  to  pulp  and  paper  companies  to 
keep  them  from  leaving  this  province,  I  am 
vitally  concerned.  Surely  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  of  Ontario  should  be  used  in  a 
more  creative  investment.  Yes,  we  want  the 
plants  to  modernize.  But  must  we  subsidize 
huge  corporate  interests  like  Canadian  Pacific 
Investments?  Have  they  no  obligation  to  the 
people  of  Ontario?  Must  we  subsidize  plants 
to  get  them  to  rebognize  their  responsibilities 
to  the  community? 

The  New  Democratic  Party  has  always 
said  that  it  could  build  a  society  based  on 
the  needs  of  the  working  people  and  the 
needs  of  Canadians.  We  would  not  have  to 
go  about  offering  taxpayers'  money  to  help 
people  meet  their  responsibilities.  The  New 
Democratic  Party  is  convinced  that  the  road 
to  economic  growi:h  for  Ontario  and  Canada 
goes  through  the  creation  of  a  strong  Cana- 
dian economy  Controlled  by  Canadians  for 
the  benefit  of  Canadians. 

Economic  independence  and  a  new  com- 
mitment are  crucial  factors  in  the  debate  for 
a  new  constitution.  I  want  to  make  it  very 
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clear  that  changing  the  rules  in  the  constitu- 
tion will  have  no  impact  if  we  do  not  change 
the  people  who  are  running  this  (country. 
We  need  leaders  committed  to  economic 
justice.  We  need  a  new  political  SA^«;tem 
where  the  people  of  Canada  can  judge  how 
well  and  how  committed  our  leaders  are  to 
that  goal. 

When  we  have  been  critical,  we  have  had 
to  be  critical  of  the  present  government,  this 
government  which  has  constantly  betrayed 
the  aspiration  of  the  working  people,  be  they 
English,  French,  native  or  otherwise.  As  we 
have  balled  for  new  social  programs,  we  have 
been  told  there  is  no  money.  The  people  of 
Ontario  are  paying  higher  taxes  than  in  any 
other  province  in  Canada,  and  yet  there  is 
no  money  allocated  for  basic  services. 

The  reason  our  health^care  system'  is  in 
danger,  our  social  service  system  is  declining 
and  we  do  not  have  money  to  expand  our 
cultural  development  is  that  this  government 
has  Ifailed  to  develop  and  maintain  a  healthy 
manufacturing  sector.  It  has  been  a  govern- 
ment without  plans  and  directions.  It  is  ask- 
ing the  working  people  of  Ontario,  not  for- 
eign investors,  to  pay  for  the  mistakes  of 
their  government. 

There  can  be  no  new  Canada  unless  we 
have  people  committed  to  the  prinbiples  of 
building  a  Canada  for  Canadians.  Our  goal 
is  a  Canada  that  reflects  the  many  cultures 
which  have  contributed  to  building  a  Cana- 
dian society  and  which  have  been  refined 
through  being  in  Canada.  We  must  have  a 
commitment  to  building  a  Canadian  economy 
ov/ned  and  directed  by  Canadians  for  Cana- 
dians. 

We  need  a  constitution  which  will'  make 
that  possible.  Ontario  will  participate  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  terms  of  the  new  relation- 
ship among  the  peoples  of  Canada,  whatever 
the  result  of  the  Quebec  referendum.  Today 
we  have  all  been  addressing  the  problems 
that  are  making  it  difficult  for  Quebeckers 
to  believe  there  is  a  future  for  them  in 
Canada.  The  fundamental  problem  in  this 
country  is  that  the  people  have  lost  faith  in 
believing  the  country  can  work.  They  have 
not  lost  faith  in  the  people  of  Canada.  They 
have  lost  faith  in  the  posturing  of  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  governments  which  have 
misled  and  misguided  us  and  the  people  of 
Canada.  They  have  lost  faith  in  the  govern- 
ments which  have  squandered  their  future. 

We  believe  a  new  constitution  must  take 
into  account  the  possibility  of  building  a  new 
society.  We  believe  that  can  best  be  done 
according  to  the  principles  of  our  party, 
along    with    mass    participation    of    English, 


French,  native,  Itahan,  Portuguese,  Polish, 
East  Indian  and  all  other  Canadians.  We 
have  not  taken  the  time  today  to  spell  out 
the  specifics.  We  do  that  every  day  in  speak- 
ing and  in  this  House.  We  have  tried  to  talk 
about  the  principle,  the  spirit  of  a  new  Con- 
federation. However,  if  we  want  this  debate 
to  be  truly  meaningful,  we  should  make  a 
very  clear  commitment. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  repeat  the  basic 
concerns  with  multiculturalism  as  set  out  by 
the  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Dukszta)  this 
morning.  First,  a  new  constitution  must  assure 
that  ethnic  groups  are  permanent  and  not  a 
disappearing  feature  of  Canadian  society.  We 
want  to  make  that  very  clear. 

Second,  programs  oriented  to  the  equality 
of  groups  are  an  important  extension  of  the 
principles  of  equality  of  all  individuals  and 
citizens.  A  proper  policy  of  multiculturalism 
v.dll  be  carried  out  in  a  way  that  is  not  dim- 
inishing to  individual  human  rights  and  civil 
liberties. 

Third,  a  multicultural  policy  must  aim  at 
achieving  greater  equality  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  prestige  and  power  in  Canadian 
society. 

We  have  presented  the  spirit  of  a  new, 
vit^J  and  exciting  Canada,  based  on  our  be- 
lief that  we  can  build  a  new  constitution.  We 
can  build  a  new  Canada  which  even  Ren6 
Levesque  wdll  want  to  be  part  of.  But  the 
debate  is  on,  and  the  debate  must  continue. 
The  people  we  have  spoken  for  today  must 
not  be  ignored.  The  problems  we  have  ad- 
dressed today  must  not  be  sv^^ept  aside.  They 
must  be  confronted  head  on.  Inside  of  an 
approach  such  as  this,  there  is  a  new  Canada. 
It  would  be  a  new  Canada  which  would  be 
strong,  free  and  democratic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  consent  of  the  House  to  revert  to 
motions  so  I  can  move  a  motion  to  allow  us 
to  sit  over  the  supper  period,  to  make  room 
for  all  the  speakers  who  wish  to  take  part  in 
this  debate. 

Agreed  to. 

MOTION 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Hon.    Mr.    Wells    moved   that   the    House 

continue  to  sit  from  6  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

5:20  p.m. 

DEBATE  ON  CONFEDERATION 
(continued) 
Mr.  McCaffrey:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to   enter   into   this  debate.   After  some  four 
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days  of  the  by  and  large  important  contribu- 
tions here,  one  wonders  if  there  is  any  new 
ground  left  to  break,  although  the  topic  has 
not  been  restricted  at  all;  some  members 
have  chosen  to  speak  quite  widely.  None  the 
less,  I  am  going  to  try  to  make  a  couple  of 
new  contributions  to  it. 

While  I  think  the  quality  and  nature  of  the 
discussions  for  most  of  this  week  have  been 
first-rate,  I  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  contribution  made  by  my  colleague  the 
Minister  of  Education  (Miss  Stephenson). 

I  rise  to  support  the  resolution  standing  in 
the  name  of  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and 
seconded  by  the  member  for  Hamilton  West 
(Mr.  S.  Smith)  and  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  (Mr.  Cassidy).  I  join  other  members 
of  this  assembly  in  supporting  a  full  negotia- 
tion of  a  new  constitution  for  Canada  to 
satisfy  those  diverse  aspirations  of  all  Cana- 
dians. I  support,  further,  the  commitment  to 
replace  the  status  quo,  which  is  clearly  un- 
acceptable to  me  personally,  as  it  is  to  most 
of  my  constituents,  and  to  reaffirm  my  op- 
position to  the  negotiation  of  sovereignty- 
association.  Like  other  members  I  appeal  to 
all  Quebeckers  to  join  with  other  Canadians 
in  building  this  national  constitution. 

I  shall  be  brief  and  touch  on  three  topics 
— bilingualism,  constitutional  change  and 
some  personal  comments  I  would  like  to 
make  at  the  end  about  my  own  family  and 
how  they  perceive  not  only  this  discussion, 
but  also  the  future  of  our  country. 

Bilingualism  is  a  sensitive  topic,  and  no 
one  in  this  assembly  wants  to  raise  issues 
which  might  aggravate  our  sometimes  deli- 
cate position.  We  are  here,  after  all,  to  help 
the  cause  of  national  unity,  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  do  just  that. 

However,  I  read  a  newspaper  column  the 
other  day  which,  quite  frankly,  made  me 
angry.  I  thought,  here  we  are  prepared  and 
even  anxious  to  publicly  discuss  matters 
which  make  Quebeckers  angry  and  frus- 
trated. There  are  things  that  make  me  angry 
too.  I  would  like  to  tell  the  House  about 
one  of  them.  Let  me  quote  first  from  this 
article,  which  appeared  shortly  after  our 
Premier's  visit  to  Quebec. 

'*The  Premier  is  to  be  praised  for  having 
made  the  eflFort  of  publicly  reading  French— 
the  first  time  ever,  according  to  news  reports 
—but  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  problems  of 
Confederation  that  the  Premier  of  Canada's 
largest  province  is  unable  to  speak  Canada's 
other  official  language." 

I  think  that  is  outrageous.  While  it  would 
be  presumptuous  of  me  to  pretend  to  speak 
on   behalf  of   English-speaking   Ontarians,   I 


have  no  reluctance  to  say  that  the  vast 
majority  of  good  Canadians  in  my  own  con- 
stituency would  be  equally  outraged  by  the 
comment  that  "it  is  a  symptom  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Confederation  that  the  Premier  of 
Canada's  largest  province  is  unable  to  speak 
Canada's  other  official  language." 

It  is  really  very  difEerent.  I  think  one  of 
the  symptoms-nperhaps  one  of  the  causes— 
of  many  of  our  problems  of  Confederation  is 
that  group  of  journalists  and  politicians  per- 
sisting to  try  to  make  language  a  central 
issue  when  it  is  not.  This  approach  for  more 
than  a  decade  has  served  no  one,  and  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  state  that  it 
has  caused  some  anger  and  frustration  in 
my  community. 

I  cannot  speak  French.  I  took  five  years 
of  French  in  high  school  and  studied  it  for 
one  year  in  university.  I  cannot  speak 
French.  I  am  not  proud  of  that,  but  neither 
am  I  ashamed. 

Hope  springs  eternal,  and  perhar>s  I  will 
develop  the  skill  and  find  the  time  and  the 
opportunity  to  speak  our  other  national  lan- 
guage. But  that  is  not  now  the  case  and, 
a!bout  tihis,  I  feel  no  guilt.  I  am  no  less  a 
Canadian  for  that.  It  follows  that  my  Frenchr 
speaking,  fellow  Canadian  citizens  in 
Noranda,  Val  d'Or,  Rimouski,  or  anywhere 
in  that  great  province,  who  pefhaps  have  no 
facility  in  the  English  language,  are  no  less 
Canadian  for  that. 

I  am  concerned  tiiat  those  people  who 
persist  with  this  theme,  and  almost  all  of 
them  are  English-si)eaking  Canadians,  are 
close  to  the  point  where  they  seem  to  be 
equating  our  patriotism  with  our  facility  in 
the  French  language.  It  is  an  unnecessary 
tack  anyway,  for  the  simple  fabt  that,  even 
if  I  and  every  one  of  my  constituents  could 
speak  French  fluently  now,  we  would  still 
be  here  today  addressing  this  resolution,  or 
something  very  similar  to  it,  and  we  would 
all  be  equally  determined  to  alter  the  status 
quo  and  to  change  our  constitution. 

On  the  matter  of  the  constitution,  the 
British  North  America  Act:  I  am  neither  a 
lawyer  nor  a  constitutional  expert,  but  this 
document  has  remained  intact  for  113  years, 
with  minor  changes.  Many  experts  say  the 
mere  fact  that  it  has  served  so  long  is  evi- 
dece  enough  that  it  is  working.  Yet  that 
simply  does  not  balance  with  the  incredible 
rate  of  change  and  the  rapidity  of  that  change 
in  our  social  and  economic  life.  It  is  time  to 
review  the  constitution  and  to  rewrite  it  to 
reflect  those  changes. 

The  point  has  been  made  before  in  this 
Legislature— forgetting   Quebec   for   the   mo- 
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ment— that  the  matter  of  resource  revenues 
and  the  fair  distribution  of  revenues  from 
the  sale  of  those  resources  in  itself  would 
prompt  a  readjustment,  a  rethinking,  a  review 
and  a  rewriting  of  our  constitution. 

My  last,  and  personal,  comments  have  to 
do  with  my  own  family.  I  am  a  fourth- 
generation  Canadian.  My  wife  was  bom  in 
Europe  and  arrived  in  this  country  at  the  age 
of  six.  She  was  born  in  Holland  and,  like 
her  family,  she  can,  and  often  does,  stiU 
speak  her  native  language,  and  in  some  ways 
our  home  reflects  some  of  her  Dutch  upbring- 
ing and  Dutch  culture.  To  paraphrase  a 
friend  of  ours,  she  is  proudly  Dutch  and 
fiercely  Canadian,  and  in  that  regard  is  no 
different  from  those  other,  newer  Canadians 
in  my  own  community  and  in  our  country 
who  have  enriched  our  land  so  much. 

We  have  two  children,  my  daughter 
Shawna,  who  is  nine  years  old— and  who,  by 
the  way,  is  studying  French  in  grade  4,  and 
one  would  hope  she  will  have  more  oppor- 
tunities than  many  of  us  of  my  generation 
had  to  practise  that  language— and  my  son 
Ryan,  who  is  seven.  I  asked  them  last  week- 
end what  Canada  meant  to  them.  Quite 
frankly,  I  was  hoping  to  get  some  answers 
that  I  might  be  able  to  use  today  in  this 
debate,  but  I  got  nothing  at  all  profound.  You 
see,  Mr.  Speaker,  Canada,  to  them,  simply 
meant  fun,  a  place  to  have  fun,  particularly 
now  that  it  is  getting  warmer. 

The  fact  that  there  was  nothing  profound 
is  perhaps  the  best  message  of  all.  It  is  only 
as  we  get  older  that  we  consume  ourselves 
in  this  search  for  a  national  identity.  We  con- 
sume ourselves  in  trying  to  find  the  one  and 
complete  answer  about  this  country. 

Not  very  long  ago  our  two  children  were 
heard  singing  in  the  den,  and  it  seemed  quite 
spontaneous,  O  Canada.  It  might  have  been 
in  response  or  reaction  to  a  television  pro- 
gram; I  don't  know.  We  don't  always  go 
around  the  house  singing  O  Canada,  just  in 
election  year,  but  there  they  were.  In  its  way 
—there  has  been  a  little  humming  going  on 
in  the  House  the  last  few  weeks— it  was 
beautiful  to  hear  because  of  that  refreshing 
simplicitv  that  younger  Canadians  have,  that 
beautiful,  easy  and  natural  kind  of  patriotism. 

Always  as  adults  we  can  learn  from  young 
people,  and  I  think  we  would  be  better 
served,  frankly,  if  we  stopped  and  relaxed 
sometimes;  stopped  in  this  exhausting  search 
for  the  one  and  the  complete  answer  to  our 
national  identity.  Surely  there  are  many 
answers.  The  major  strength  must  be  that 
we  are,  after  all,  a  free  country,  it  is  fun 
here  and  thank  God  it  is  getting  warmer. 


As  Canadians,  we  have  great  reservoirs  of 
goodwill  and  affection  for  each  other.  We  are 
all  proud  and  committed  to  Canada,  a  unified 
Canada. 

5:30  p.m. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  admit 
when  this  important  debate  was  first  dis- 
cussed, I  hesitated  for  a  while  before  deciding 
to  participate.  It  seemed  to  me  there  were 
many  members  in  this  House  who  would 
make  a  far  better  job  than  I  of  stating  the 
case  for  Canadian  unity,  of  appealing  to  the 
people  of  Quebec,  of  trying  to  persuade  those 
who  might  be  hesitant  about  what  their  de- 
cision should  be  on  May  20. 

I  asked  myself:  "Can  I  contribute  to  a  de- 
bate of  this  kind  on  a  question  which  is  so 
crucial  to  every  Canadian?"  Of  course,  it  is 
possible  that  all  the  wonderful  and  sincere 
speeches  which  have  been  heard  m  this 
Legislature  over  the  last  few  days  will  go  no 
further  than  the  Hansard  record,  and  that 
what  we  say  here  will  have  absolutely  no 
impact  on  the  people  of  Quebec  and  abso- 
lutely no  influence  on  the  decisions  they 
make.  That's  as  it  may  be. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  all  have  to  try. 
We  all  have  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  this  country  which  we  all 
love.  In  recent  years,  and  particularly  in  re- 
cent months,  we  have  heard  much  from  the 
opinion  leaders,  the  journalists,  the  editors 
and  the  politicians  in  Quebec  and  the  rest  of 
Canada.  As  I  have  listened  to  and  read  all  of 
the  thousands  of  words  which  have  been 
pouring  out  on  this  subject,  I  have  often 
v/ondered  what  the  peonle  of  Quebec  think 
about  it  all.  What  do  the  ordinary  people, 
those  who  never  get  auoted  in  the  news- 
papers or  ar»T)8ar  on  television,  think  of  it? 
Do  they  really  believe  they  are  in  some  way 
threatened,  or  discriminated  against  by  other 
Canadians?  Do  they  honestly  want  to  go  it 
alf^ne?  Or  are  they  being  persuaded,  carried 
along  almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  by  those 
who  are  able  to  use  convincing  arguments  to 
rouse  the  emotions,  to  seduce  with  words? 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  asked  myself 
three  questions:  How  can  we  reach  out  to 
these  people?  How  can  we  make  them 
understand  how  we  feel?  How  can  we  con- 
vince them  that  we  want  them  to  stay  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  Canadian  family? 

Unlike  some  members  of  this  House,  I 
cannot  Iclaim  to  be  bilingual  either  perfectly 
or  partially.  Whether  this  is  my  fault  or  the 
fault  of  our  education  system  really  doesn't 
matter.  The  fact  remains  that  I  am  not.  But 
my  lack  of  linguistic  ability  is  no  indication 
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of  my  feelings  with  respect  to  Quebec  or  the 
people  of  that  province. 

These  people  are  my  fellow  Canadians, 
as  are  the  people  of  Ontario.  I  care  as 
much  about  them  and  their  future  as  I  care 
about  the  people  elsewhere  in  this  country. 
I  might  add  that  we  have  travelled  from 
toast  to  coast,  and  we  have  friends  in  every 
province.  I  am  proud  of  every  inch  of 
Canada  from  the  Maritimes  to  British 
Columbia.  We  are  all  Canadians,  whatever 
our  ethnic  origins,  whatever  our  mother 
tongue.  We  are  all  in  this  thing  together, 
and  it's  up  to  all  of  us  to  make  this  country 
the  great  place  it  was  always  intended  to  be. 

In  my  riding  of  Haldimand-Norfolk  we 
have  a  French-Canadian  club,  Club  Laval. 
We  have  visited  many  times,  and  we  have 
always  found  that  the  hospitality  and  fellow- 
ship which  we  shared  there  is  exceptionally 
warm  and  strong.  We  have  a  number  of 
French-Canadian  people  in  the  area.  Many 
of  them  have  come  to  work  at  the  new 
industrial  developments  of  Stelco,  Texaco 
and  Hydro.  I  have  met  many  of  them  and, 
from  what  they  have  said,  it  seems  quite 
dear  that  atbove  all  they  want  to  be  part  of 
Canada,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining 
their  own  language  and  culture.  They  want 
what  the  rest  of  us  want,  our  just  desserts, 
no  more,  no  less. 

Last  February,  my  wife  and  I  had  a 
wonderful  holiday  in  Quebec.  During  that 
vacation  we  met  a  great  many  French- 
speaking  people.  If  the  Quebeckers  we  met 
did  not  always  understand  our  words,  and 
if  we  did  not  always  understand  what  they 
were  saying,  it  really  did  not  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference  to  the  good  feelings  we 
all  had  about  one  another.  We  managed 
with  a  word  here  and  a  phrase  there  and  a 
lot  of  handwaving  and  a  good  deal  of 
laughter,  because  we  always  enjoy  a  good 
time  no  matter  where  we  go  in  Canada.  We 
travelled  down  the  north  shore  of  the  Ottawa 
River  to  Montebello  to  si)end  some  time 
cross-country  skiing.  I  might  add  that  we 
are  not  the  greatest  cross-country  skiers.  We 
had  no  trouble  going  up  the  hills,  but  we 
did  have  a  little  trouble  coming  down  and 
ended  up  with  a  few  sore  shoulders. 

From  there,  we  went  to  Quebeb  by  way 
of  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
through  that  pretty  farming  country  with 
those  narrow  farms.  We  could  tell  they  were 
active.  Just  looking  across  the  countryside, 
we  could  easily  pick  out  the  maple  forests. 
We  spent  a  few  days  in  Quebec  City,  visiting 
the  Citadel  and  many  other  historical  places. 
We  dined  at  many  wonderful  French-Cana- 


dian restaurants.  Wherever  we  went  the 
story  was  the  same.  There  was  no  unfriend- 
liness, diere  was  no  feeling  of  being  out- 
siders, there  was  no  labk  of  helpfulness  and 
co-operation.  We  were  greeted  and  wel- 
comed everywhere  with  warmth,  with  hos- 
pitality and  with  enthusiasm. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  coming  out  of  the 
lobby  of  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  we  ran 
into  friends  of  ours  from  Cayuga.  We  had 
been  chatting  with  them  only  a  couple  of 
moments  when  the  Provincial  Secretary  fcMr 
Resoufces  Development  (Mr.  Brunelle)  came 
along.  We  were  pleasantly  surprised  to  meet 
two  friends  wdthin  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes.  We  really  enjoyed  chatting  with 
them.  They  were  having  a  good  time  also. 

One  evening  we  had  tickets  to  go  to  a 
hockey  game  to  see  the  Nordiques  play  at 
the  Coliseum.  Being  an  old  hockey  coach, 
and  a  hockey  player  in  my  younger  days,  I 
was  looking  forward  to  that.  Frankly,  we 
anticipated  we  would  be  left  pretty  much  to 
ourselves  the  whole  evening  because  those 
around  us  would  be  busy  talking  French  to 
one  another  and  caught  up  in  the  excitement 
of  the  game. 

What  actually  happened  was  that  my  wife 
and  I  hardly  had  a  chance  to  say  a  word  to 
one  another  all  evening.  The  people  who  sat 
on  either  side  of  us,  not  to  mention  those  in 
front  and  behind,  were  so  friendly  and  so 
determined  to  talk  to  us,  to  make  us  feel  at 
home,  to  make  us  understand  what  they  were 
saying  and  to  try  to  understand  what  we 
were  saving,  that  we  missed  most  of  the 
game.  In  the  process,  we  had  a  simply 
wonderful  time  just  getting  to  know  one  an- 
other. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Nordiques 
were  beaten  that  night  by  the  Atlanta 
Flames,  but  it  was  a  particularly  good  game 
and  we  enjoyed  it. 

Never  at  any  time  during  our  vacation  did 
we  feel  that  we  were  in  a  foreign  or  different 
environment.  The  hospitahty  and  friendship 
everywhere  were  fantastic.  We  made  a  num- 
ber of  friends  and  returned  home  more  sure 
than  ever  that  Quebec,  as  it  has  always  been, 
is  a  vital  and  integral  part  of  our  country, 
Canada. 

I  might  also  say  that  we  stopped  in  Plessis- 
ville,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  maple  sugar 
area.  They  process  it  there,  and  it  is  the 
centre  of  the  business.  We  also  stayed  in 
Granl^y  overnight  and  did  some  shopping 
there.  That  is  the  heart  of  the  milk  processing 
industry,  and  the  folks  were  just  beautiful. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
Societe  Saint-Jean-Baptiste  in  Quebec.  I  was 
interested   to   read   recently   about   the   first 
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national  banquet  of  this  group,  at  which  one 
of  its  founding  members  referred  to  the 
maple  leaf,  which  at  times  was  considered 
to  be  the  symbol  of  the  French-Canadian 
people.  Obviously,  after  one  sees  the  wood- 
lots  there,  the  maple  tree  has  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  our  heritage. 

He  said:  "This  tree,  the  maple,  which 
grows  in  our  valleys,  at  first  young  and  beaten 
by  the  storm,  pines  away  painfully,  feeding 
itself  from  the  earth,  but  it  soon  springs  up 
tall  and  strong  and  faces  the  tempest  and 
triumphs  over  the  wind  which  cannot  shake 
it  any  more.  The  maple  is  the  king  of  the 
forest.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the  Canadian 
people." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  those  words,  spoken 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  might  almost 
be  prophetic.  If  the  maple  tree  is  indeed  the 
svrabol  of  the  Canadian  people,  as  we  con- 
sider it  to  be,  then  we  certainly  have  been 
beaten  by  the  storm,  a  storm  brought  about 
by  differences  in  culture,  language  and 
political  approach.  We  did  for  a  while  pine 
away,  but  we  turned  away  from  the  difficult 
task  of  solving  the  problem  of  reconciling  the 
wants  and  needs  of  the  people  of  Quebec  and 
the  wants  and  needs  of  others  in  this  country. 
Recently,  we  have  returned  to  our  roots, 
feeding  from  the  earth  as  we  got  down  to 
the  basics  and  recognizing  the  importance  of 
coming  to  terms  with  one  another. 
5:40  p.m. 

Shall  we  fulfil  the  rest  of  the  prophecy?  I 
wonder.  Shall  we  spring  up  tall  and  strong, 
facing  the  tempest  and  triumphing  over  the 
winds  of  resentment  and  aneer  at  the  dis- 
satisfactions and  provocations  which  have 
attempted  to  destroy  us?  We  are  living  in 
the  era  of  the  global  village.  Daily  we  be- 
come more  aware  that  this  world  of  ours  is 
a  very  small  place  in  this  modem  age.  Inter- 
national events  fill  our  newspaners  and  our 
thoutrhts.  The  danger  and  the  drama  in  Iran, 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  flood 
of  refugees  from  Cuba— all  these  are  brought 
riorht  into  the  living  rooms  of  our  homes  by 
television.  As  never  before  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  the  people  of  today  are  made  aware 
almost  constantly  of  what  is  going  on  be- 
yond their  immediate  surroundings.  We  hear 
almost  on  a  day-to-day  basis  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  hunger  in  the  worldi,  inter- 
national pollution  of  the  environment,  chronic 
inflation  and  bloodshed  and  warfare  in  other 
lands. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  an  article  which 
appeared  on  November  9,  1977,  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail.  "Developing  countries  were  warned 
in   the   UN   yesterday   that   mass   starvation 


could  occur  in  some  parts  of  the  world  as 
early  as  1985  if  they  did  not  quickly  move 
to  increase  their  food  production. 

"Geoffrey  Bruce,  Canadian  deputy  per- 
manent representative  to  the  UN,  told  the 
economic  committee  that  *it  has  become  clear 
that  the  current  increase  in  population  is  out- 
pacing the  increase  in  food  production  in  the 
Third  World.' " 

Canada  has  made  huge  amounts  of  food 
available  for  the  struggle  against  hunger,  con- 
tributing more  than  $100  million  this  year 
alone.  I  think  that  is  going  to  be  a  serious 
problem  as  we  go  down  the  road  and  one 
that  Canada  can  contribute  to  in  providing 
food  for  the  many  millions. 

As  never  before  in  our  history,  we  need 
one  another.  We  need  friends.  We  need  allies. 
We  need  alliances.  For  with  unity  comes 
strength.  Nations  throughout  the  world  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  banding  to- 
gether against  a  common  foe,  be  it  another 
nation  or  a  group  of  nations  or  rampant  in- 
flation or  some  natural  or  environmental 
threat.  Jean  Monnet,  considered  the  founder 
of  the  European  Economic  Community, 
claimed  that  "the  Europe  of  sovereign  states 
was  incapable  of  bringing  forth,  however 
great  the  goodwill  of  its  leaders,  the  wise 
decisions  that  were  needed  for  the  common 
good." 

Against  this  background,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  determination  of  some  people 
to  destroy  the  Canadian  unity  which  has  given 
this  country  of  ours  so  much  strength  and 
vitality  over  the  years.  It  is  good  to  hear  our 
friends  on  the  left  indicate— I  know  there 
are  many  new  Canadians  over  there— that 
thev  can  see  the  good  of  keeping  Canada  to- 
gether as  one  strong  country. 

We  all  originated  from  a  foreism  country 
at  one  time.  How  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that 
older  and  more  experien'^ed  nations  than  our 
own  have  tried  to  eo  it  alone  and  have  finally 
come  to  realize,  reluctantly  perhaps,  that  they 
need  one  another  if  they  are  to  survive  and 
prosper?  Here  in  this  country,  in  the  Cana- 
dian Confederation,  we  have  created  a  society 
where  individual  liberty  is  respected  and 
where  human  rights  are  protected.  We  have 
also,  for  many  years,  enjoved  an  economic 
standard  of  living  that  is  the  envy  of  many 
countries  less  fortimate  than  our  own.  Again, 
our  friends  who  have  come  over  in  recent 
years  must  be  able  to  testify  to  that  and  to 
verify  it. 

For  more  than  two  centuries,  French- 
speaking  and  English-speaking  Canadians 
have  lived  side  by  side  in  political  associa- 
tion. Over  the  generations,  many  relationships 
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have  sprung  up  between  the  people  of  our 
French-speaking  communities  and  other 
Canadians.  Are  these  years  and  these  rela- 
tionships to  go  for  nothing?  Is  the  Canadian 
dream  really  in  danger  of  becoming  a  night- 
mare? For  my  part,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  this  will  happen,  because  I  do 
not  consider  what  has  been  happening  in  this 
country  since  the  early  days  of  settlement  to 
be  a  dream.  It  is,  rather,  a  living  reality  which 
cannot  be  allowed  to  shatter  on  the  rocks  of 
misunderstanding,  of  lack  of  patience,  of  in- 
ability to  agree  to  compromise. 

In  my  view,  we  should  not  be  prepared  to 
negotiate  sovereignty-association  which,  after 
all,  is  simply  another  name  for  separation  or 
fracturing  of  this  country.  If  the  vote  on  May 
20  is  a  no  vote,  then  I  believe  we  should 
lose  no  time  in  beginning  the  process  of  re- 
newing Canadian  federalism.  We  should  make 
it  clear  that  we  are  eager  and  anxious  to 
undertake  this  process  with  Quebec,  the  other 
provinces  and  the  federal  government. 

In  Canada  we  have  a  society  that  is  com- 
paratively free  from  prejudice  and  fear,  in 
which  we  Canadians  for  the  most  part  deal 
with  one  another  in  a  spirit  of  understanding 
and  generosity.  Canada  is  fortunate  in  that  it 
encompasses  two  of  the  most  important  cul- 
tures of  western  civilization,  two  cultures 
which  have  been  immeasurably  enriched  by 
the  addition  of  many  other  cultures  as  people 
have  come  here  from  many  other  countries 
to  make  a  new  life  in  a  new  I'and. 

I  believe  we  need  to  make  changes  in  our 
system  of  federalism  to  take  into  account 
present-day  needs  and  demands.  We  must 
also  take  into  account  the  serious  and  heart- 
felt concerns  which  have  been  raised  by  the 
people  of  Quebec  through  their  representatives 
and  spokesmen.  Canada  is  a  proud  and  strong 
country.  If  compassion,  intelligence,  under- 
standing, patience  and  wisdom  are  brought 
to  bear  on  our  present  problems,  I  bel'eve  we 
shall  find  the  necessary  solutions  and  emerge 
from  our  present  dilemma,  if  not  exactly  un- 
scathed then  at  least  victorious  and  united. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks  by  sa)dng 
that  what  we  have  done  for  ourselves  dies 
with  us;  what  we  have  done  for  others  and 
the  world  remains  and  is  immortal. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  take  part  in  this  debate,  because 
I  think  we  all  have  a  sense  that  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant debate  just  a  couple  of  weeks  before  the 
Quebec  referendum.  I  view  this  as  a  referen- 
dum debate,  not  as  a  debate  on  a  new  con- 
stitution, nor  as  a  debate  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  sovereignty-association. 


I  am  an  unabashed  federaHst.  As  one  who 
was  born  in  Quebec,  educated  in  Ontario  and 
lived  for  some  considerable  length  of  time  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  British  Colum- 
bia, I  feel  I  have  an  appreciation  for  more 
than  jus't  Ontario  and  even  the  constituency 
I  represent  in  northern  Ontario.  I  get  excited 
when  I  talk  about  Canada,  and  I  remain  con- 
vinced that  we  can,  along  with  French 
Canada,  build  a  stronger  Canada,  one  with  a 
unique  identity. 

My  approach  to  Quebec  and'  the  present 
referendum  debate  is  based  upon  the  impor- 
tant assumption  that  the  people  of  Quebec 
constitute  a  nation.  The  Quebecois  share  a 
common  language,  boast  a  distinct  history 
and  have  their  own  civil  institutions  and  cul- 
tiwal  traditions.  They  possess  a  strong  sense 
of  national  identity.  In  the  1760s,  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  the  second  Governor  of  Canada, 
recognized  the  potential  strength  of  a  people's 
sense  of  identity  when  he  said,  "Barring  ca- 
tastrophe too  horrible  to  imagine,  this  land 
must  always  be  peopled  by  the  Canadian 
race."  He  was  referring,  of  course,  to  Frendb 
Canadians. 

I  suggest  that  encouraging  the  growth  of 
that  nation  is  not  only  possible  but  also  de- 
sirable within  Canada.  If  the  rest  of  Canada 
is  lacking  in  such  an  identity,  we  should  look 
to  ourselves  for  a  remedy,  rather  than  deny 
French  Canada  its  right  to  full  expression. 

I  want  this  country  to  remain  intact,  but  I 
am  not  convinced  the  present  arrangement  is 
best.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  con- 
tradictory with  defending  Quebec's  right  to 
self-determination  while  at  the  same  time  de- 
claring a  commitment  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  single  Canadian  state,  provided  both  Quebec 
and  English  Canada  are  joined  in  a  voluntary 
union. 

I  became  a  democratic  socialist  because  I 
came  to  realize  the  economic  status  quo  will 
not  be  altered  by  those  who  enjoy  its  rewards. 
French  Canada  has  come  to  understand  the 
rest  of  Canada  will  not  alter  the  political 
status  quo  without  substantial  pressures.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  very  serious  threat  to  this 
country's  existence  has  been  necessary  to 
drive  home  that  point,  especially  here  in  On- 
tario. 
5:50  p.m. 

This  resolution  we  are  debating  states  that 
the  status  quo  is  unacceptable,  and  I  heartily 
support  that  position.  But  I  would  like  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  I  do  not  interpret  the 
phrase  "opTX)sed  to  negotiate"  to  mean  that 
we  in  this  Legislature  or  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  refuse  to  talk  about  sovereignty- 
association  in  the  event  of  a  yes  vote. 
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This  resolution  devised  by  political  parties 
here  will  be  perceived  by  the  Quebec  people 
as  saying,  regardless  of  your  popular  will,  we 
will  dictate  the  terms  of  any  further  discus- 
sions on  a  new  political  and  economic  arrange- 
ment. This  government,  and  the  Premier  in 
particular,  argues  that  to  negotiate  sover- 
eignty-association would  be  negotiating  the 
breakup  of  Canada.  Therefore,  argue  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  others,  they  will  not 
negotiate  sovereignty-association  regardless  of 
the  results  of  the  May  20  referendum. 

That  kind  of  logic  does  not  make  sense.  It 
is  like  an  employer  telling  a  union  that  it 
cannot  bring  certain  demands  to  the  bargain- 
ing table  because  they  would  bankrupt  the 
company.  I  know  there  is  a  dijfference  be- 
tween countries  and  companies  but  the  analo- 
gy is  valid,  because  if  there  still  is  one  key 
factor  they  have  in  common  it  is  the  need  to 
sit  down  and'  bargain  in  good  faith.  The 
workers  have  every  right  to  bring  their 
demands  to  the  bargaining  table  as  does 
management,  and  Quebec  has  every  right  to 
bring  its  demands  to  a  post-referendum  con- 
ference on  a  new  constitution. 

New  Democrats  believe  in  the  process  of 
free  collective  bargaininsr.  Provided  there  is 
barp-aining-  in  good  faith,  agreements  are 
reached.  What  is  true  for  labour-management 
relations  can  also  be  true  for  dealings  be- 
tween the  people  of  Quebec  and  the  rest  of 
Canada.  With  «?ood  faith  we  can  overcome 
our  present  difficulties  and  achieve  a  new 
agreement.  We  have  talked  to  each  other  in 
the  past  and  we  must  continue  to  do  so  again. 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  like  the  concept 
of  sovereignty-association  is  not  crucial  to 
the  necessity  of  sitting  down  with  our  friends 
in  Quebec.  What  is  crucial,  however,  is  the 
necessity  of  saying  to  the  people  of  Quebec, 
"We  want  to  talk  to  you."  We  must  not  say 
that  sovereignty-association  cannot  be  on  the 
table  for  discussion.  How  outraged  we  would 
be  if  French  Canada  said  to  the  rest  of  us 
that  they  would  not  talk  to  us  about  any- 
thing except  sovereignty-association.  Of 
course  we  must  talk  about  sovereignty- 
association  just  as  we  must  talk  about  a  re- 
newed federalism,  a  new  constitution. 

Perhaps  I  can  refresh  members'  memories 
concerning  the  position  taken  by  the  Pepin- 
Robarts  task  force  on  national  unity  on  this 
very  issue.  I  quote  from  it:  "If  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  Quebeckers  definitively 
and  democratically  decided  to  secede,  ought 
that  decision  to  be  respected  and  accepted 
by  the  rest  of  Canada?  To  that  question  we 
answer  an  unequivocal  yes." 


That  was  the  Pepin-Robarts  report,  and  in 
it  they  were  talking  about  secession.  If  they 
say  that  about  secession,  do  we  say  to  the 
people  of  Quebec,  "We  won't  even  talk  to 
you  about  sovereignty-association,  let  alone 
separatism"?  I  am  opposed  to  sovereignty- 
association,  but  I  would  never  deny  French 
Canadians  the  right  to  come  and  sit  down 
and  talk  with  us  about  what  they  decide  is 
their  preferred  option.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  convince  the  x>eople  in  Quebec  that 
the  French-Canadian  nation  can  thrive,  not 
just  within  the  borders  of  Quebec,  but  also 
all  across  Canada. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  message  being  de- 
livered to  the  people  of  Quebec.  That 
message  is  desiened  to  convince  them  that  if 
they  vote  yes  their  decision  will  not  be  recog- 
nized by  the  rest  of  Canada.  That  messaee 
offends  my  commitment  to  the  democratic 
process.  Our  party  policy  afiirms  New  Demo- 
crats' commitment  to  supjwrt  a  federal 
Canada.  Our  party  policy  also  states  that  New 
Democrats  believe:  "The  people  of  Quebec 
have  the  right  to  make  their  choice  without 
coercion." 

We  will  never  build  a  strong  Canada  by 
dictating  to  French  Canada  the  limits  of  our 
discussion  with  them.  I  am  a  strong  and  con- 
firmed federalist,  but  I  must  say  that  our 
commitment  to  a  free  and  open  democratic 
process  without  coercion  or  intimidation  is 
absolutely  critical  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
mvn  integrity.  The  reaction  of  those  like  the 
Premier  who  presume  to  speak  for  English 
Canada  has  been  appallingly  monolithic  and 
insensitive.  This  government  has  decided,  in 
its  own  vdsdom,  certainly  not  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  people  of  Ontario,  that  it  will 
not  negotiate  sovereignty-association  with 
Quebec. 

I  am  offended  by  the  fact  that  this  govern- 
ment cho<;es  to  ignore  the  views  of  a  very 
substantial  proportion  of  Ontario's  popula- 
f^'on.  According  to  public  opinion  polls  tabled 
by  this  government,  more  people  feel  On- 
tario should  negotiate  economic  union  with 
a  separate  Quebec,  should  that  be  the  out- 
come of  the  current  crisis— and  I  verv  much 
hoDe  that  it  won't  be— than  oppose  such  necfo- 
tiati'^n.  Even  when  it  comes  to  sovereignty- 
pssociaHon.  opinion  in  Ontario  is  not  mono- 
lithic. Nearly  40  per  cent  of  Ontario's  people 
want  the  federal  government  to  negotiate  if 
Quebec  votes  yes  in  the  referendum. 

Yet  the  Premier,  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
had  the  following  to  say  in  his  speech: 
"Sovereignty-association,  the  polite  term  for 
the  breakup  of  Confederation,  has  no  asso- 
ciates in  Canada.  Negotiations  to  pursue  such 
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a  proposal  have  no  negotiators.  As  a  bargain- 
ing weapon,  it  has  as  much  chance  of  winning 
a  better  deal  for  Quebec  as  I  have  of  winning 
a  million  dollars  playing  solitaire.  I  am  con- 
fident that  I  have  faithfully  represented  my 
province  on  this  matter." 

In  my  view,  it  is  wrong  for  the  Premier  of 
Ontario  to  go  to  Quebec  and  say,  "We  will 
not  negotiate  sovereignty-association."  This 
position  is  not  a  true  democratic  reflection  of 
how  the  people  of  this  province  feel  about 
this  very  crucial  issue. 

I  began  by  confirming  my  commitment  to 
federalism.  I  would  like  to  conclude  by 
underlining  why  I  believe  the  federal  system 
provides  the  framework  and  the  flexibility  to 
respond  to  the  demand  for  change  within 
Canada. 

The  federal  system  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
a  system  of  tension  and  dynamism,  of 
dialogue  and  negotiation.  If  the  provinces 
and  the  federal  government  come  together 
to  dialogue  in  good  faith,  then  there  is 
great  potential  for  constructive  and  positive 
change  to  reflect  the  demands  of  a  dexelop- 
ing  and  maturing  nation  such  as  our  own. 

In  the  base  of  Quebec,  the  province  has 
secured  substantial  changes  in  its  control 
over  its  own  afiJairs  since  the  1960s.  In  1965, 
for  instance,  Quebec  signed  agreements  -with 
the  French  government  in  matters  relating 
to  culture  and  education.  In  1968  and  1969, 
Quel:>€C  sent  its  own  delegation  to  inter- 
national conferences  on  education.  Most 
significantly,  in  1964,  the  Quebec  govern- 
ment negotiated  an  independent  scheme  for 
its  state-run  pension  plan,  and  to  date  is  the 
only  province  to  have  done  so. 

In  the  mid-1960s,  Quebec  also  success- 
fully negotiated  significant  modifications  in 
the  cost-sharing  programs  in  the  sotial 
services  field,  specifically  regarding  hospital 
insurance,  old  age  assistance,  and  disabled 
persons'  allowances.  The  Quebec  government 
also  secured  greater  control  over  its  public 
housing  programs. 

Quebec  separatists  argue  that  the  negotia- 
tions by  which  Quebec  obtained  these 
changes  represented  not  an  enhancement  of 
provincial  jurisdictions,  but  rather  a  regain- 
ing of  powers  which  belonged  to  the  prov- 
inces in  the  first  place.  This  may  well  be 
the  case,  but  the  obvious  point  to  be  made 
is  that  since  our  federal  system  has  provided 
the  flexibility  for  this  shift  in  powers,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  the  mechanism 
exists  for  future  constructive  evolution  of 
our  federal  system. 

I  am  a  democratic  socialist,  and  I  am  a 
fervent    Canadian    nationalist.    I    believe    I 


have  some  sense  of  the  emotions  felt  by 
French-Canadian  nationalists.  I  say  to  our 
friends  in  Quebec:  We  want  you  to  stay. 
We  want  to  talk  to  you.  We  want  to  bargain 
with  you  in  good  faith  so  that  we  can  all 
express  our  will,  as  we  believe  the  best  ex- 
pression for  French-Canadian  nationalism 
and  the  fullest  expression  for  Canadian 
nationalism  can  best  be  done  in  a  strong 
and  united  Canada,  and  we  should  work 
together  to  do  that  for  all  of  us. 

6  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
participate  briefly  in  this  debate.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  previous  speakers  not  only  for 
their  very  deep  and  abiding  care  and  con- 
cern for  the  particular  issue  that  is  the  focus 
of  our  attention,  the  future  of  the  country, 
but  also  for  the  falct  that  they  have  been 
able  to  convey  that  interest  and  concern  to 
the  level  of  the  individual  Canadian. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  hours  which  will 
follow  today,  and  in  the  hours  tomorrow, 
the  speakers  who  will  follow  me  will  con- 
tinue to  underline  and  underscore  what  has 
been  said  before. 

There  is  a  very  fundamental  question  be- 
fore the  voters  of  Quebec.  I  think  our  role 
in  commenting  upon  that  was  best  set  out 
by  the  member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy), 
who  said  that  were  it  another  question  that 
was  being  posed  to  the  residents  of  Quebec, 
the  question  might  be  raised  as  to  why  we 
would  comment  upon  their  right  to  make  a 
decision. 

The  question  the  voters  of  Quebec  are 
being  asked  to  vote  upon— regardless  of  how 
one  chooses  to  vote— is  one  which  involves 
the  attitudes  and  the  policies  of  the  other 
nine  provinces  as  well  as  of  the  federal 
government  of  Canada. 

The  Premier  of  this  province  (Mr,  Davis) 
has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  this  prov- 
ince will  not  negotiate  sovereignty-associa- 
tion. Other  provincial  Premiers— some  can- 
didly, some  probably  not  as  bluntly— have 
made  it  plain  that  they  cannot,  and  will  not, 
negotiate  sovereignty-association. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  this  country  has 
made  it  very  plain  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  not  negotiate  sovereignty-associa- 
tion. Therefore,  one  concern  the  voter  of 
Quebec  must  have,  since  negotiation  involves 
not  just  his  own  province,  but  also  others,  is 
that  when  he  or  she  casts  the  ballot,  a  yes 
vote  is  entirely  meaningless  and  entirely 
futile. 

In  that  vote,  there  is  the  concern  that  the 
voter  of  Quebec  may  be  confused  as  to  the 
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impact  or  the  real  meaning  of  the  question. 
The  events  of  the  past  few  days  in  this  Legis- 
lature must  put  that  to  rest.  There  can  be  no 
excuse;  there  can  be  no  rationalization:  A 
vote  of  yes  is  a  futile  vote  because  what  they 
are  voting  for  cannot  happen.  Therefore,  in 
one's  own  conscience,  when  one  casts  a  yes 
vote,  no  one  can  rationalize,  and  no  one  can 
make  apologies  about  misunderstanding.  One 
must  accept  responsibility  for  what  that  vote 
means.  On  that  basis,  this  Legislature  has 
done  the  people  of  the  entire  dominion  of 
Canada  a  very  great  service. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  dialogue,  because 
there  is  little  debate,  is  the  underscoring  of 
the  very  fundamental  principle  that  the  people 
of  Canada  and  the  people  of  Ontario  do  not 
want  to  continue  on  with  the  status  quo. 
Whether  the  status  quo  involves  the  rights  of 
provinces  or  the  rights  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, or  whether  the  status  quo  involves  the 
eminence  of  regions  or  the  very  great  dis- 
parity that  has  at  least  one  major  region  of 
this  country  underprivileged,  the  people  will 
not  accept  a  continuance  of  the  status  quo. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  people  of  this  province  and  the 
members  of  this  Legislature  do  not  respect 
and  admire  the  thoughts  and  abilities  of  those 
who  framed  the  British  North  America  Act. 
The  refusal  to  continue  indefinitely  the  status 
quo  is  no  reflection  on  the  merits  or  the  his- 
torical prominence  of  the  BNA  Act.  It  is  a 
recognition  that  the  British  North  America 
Act,  with  all  of  the  evolvements  that  come 
from  it,  was  not  the  finality  for  the  orderly 
development  in  perpetuity  of  this  country. 

Instead,  it  is  the  recognition  that  it  is  a 
marvellous  foundation  that  has  stood  the  test 
of  more  than  a  century  and  has  stood  the  test 
of  the  change  in  this  country  from  a  rural 
to  an  urban  society  with  all  of  the  implica- 
tions in  that.  It  is  one  that  has  stood  the  test 
of  the  industrial  revolution  and  then  the 
technological  revolution.  It  is  one  that  has 
met  the  ever-rising  expectations  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  this  country. 

The  negotiations  for  constitutional  change 
will  be  based  upon  that  foundation.  I  prefer 
the  word  "change"  rather  than  "reform,"  be- 
cause the  changes  that  will  come  are  ones 
tliat  will  enhance  the  orderly  development  of 
government  and  the  ordinary  development  of 
self,  rather  than  express  a  concern  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  drastically  changed  if,  as 
individuals  or  a  province  or  a  country,  we 
are  to  achieve  our  destiny. 

In  many  areas  there  is  a  need  for  change, 
for  clarification,  for  adjustment,  for  balance, 
for  consideration  of  the  matters  that  simply 


were  not  here  10  years  ago,  let  alone  more 
than  a  century  ago.  The  Confederation  of 
Canada  was  achieved  as  almost  an  impossible 
dream. 

6:10  p.m. 

If  the  political  pundits  of  today  who  fore- 
see such  a  gloomy  future  for  this  country 
had  been  in  their  same  positions  in  the  1860s, 
their  forecast  then  of,  first,  the  achievement 
of  a  meaningful  Confederation,  second,  a 
lasting  Confederation  and,  third,  a  Confedera- 
tion that  would  meet  such  enormous  social, 
economic  and  world  changes  would  have  been 
even  more  gloomy  about  the  initial  phase  than 
their  long-term  outlook  for  the  Canada  of 
tomorrow. 

That  Confederation  was  achieved  because 
of  the  good  intentions,  the  dedication  and, 
above  all,  the  personal  contribution  of  i)eople 
who  were  willing  to  make  accommodations 
and  who  were  willing  to  see  other  points  of 
view  but  who  did  not  engage  in  the  politics 
of  timidity  and  did  not  engage  in  the  politics 
of  expediency  that  any  agreement  was  better 
than  no  agreement. 

Today  the  politics  of  diversity,  the  politics 
that  some  call  regionalism  and  others  call 
provincialism,  are  not  the  politics  of  timidity. 
Perhaps  that  is  difiBcult  for  outsiders  to  recog- 
nize, because  nowhere  else  in  the  world  are 
the  politics  of  diversity  as  successful  and  as 
beneficial  to  individual  human  beings  as  they 
are  in  this  country.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  Europe  and  certain  parts  of  Asia  that 
have  varying  forms  of  multiculturalism.  Those 
forms  of  multiculturalism  are  so  historic  that 
they  were  imposed  upon  those  states.  There 
was  no  alternative  but  for  those  states  to 
accept  them. 

In  the  New  World,  the  only  nation  that  has 
made  the  free  choice  of  enabling  its  indi- 
viduals—and not  just  as  tokenism— to  preserve, 
enhance  and  expand  their  cultures  and  their 
traditions  has  been  Canada.  Canada  is  also 
the  only  nation  in  the  New  World  that  has 
inscribed  not  only  in  its  documentary  proce- 
dures, but  also  as  a  way  of  life,  that  there 
were  two  founding  groups.  It  is  not  a  situa- 
tion whereby  we  had  to  accept  either  found- 
ing group  as  something  that  was  so  historic 
that  we  could  not  achieve  a  nation  without 
it.  It  was  the  choice  of  free  people  and  the 
recognition  of  the  contributions  of  both. 

When  a  nation  is  founded  upon  principle, 
when  a  nation  is  founded  and  continues  on 
the  basis  that  there  can  be  dissent,  debate  and 
differing  views,  then  quite  naturally  there 
is  very  seldom  unanimity.  The  fact  diat  there 
is  not  unanimity  in  all  the  degrees  and  in  all 
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the  aspects  of  the  call  for  constitutional 
change  should  not  be  an  inhibition. 

The  challenge  before  us  is  to  accept  the 
expansion  of  time-tested  principles  which  are 
based  upon  what  was  and  is  right,  what  was 
and  is  orderly.  The  one  concern  I  have  in  all 
this  is  that  there  appears  to  be  almost  a  spirit 
of  euphoria  that  constitutional  change  alone 
will  bring  about  the  true  destiny  of  this 
country.  Noble  as  the  intent  may  be,  idealistic 
as  the  viewpoint  may  be,  I  suggest  that  we 
must  be  realistic. 

Thirteen  years  ago  there  was  a  similar 
euphoria,  the  road  to  Expo.  Many  today  look 
backwards  upon  centennial  year  as  the  high 
point  of  Canada.  That  disturbs  me  a  very 
great  deal,  because  to  me  it  was  only  the 
beginning  of  the  modem  or  second  phase  of 
Canada.  But  at  that  time  there  was  such 
idealism,  such  good  feeling,  tihat  the  very 
significant  problems  that  faced  us  then  and 
still  face  us  today,  albeit  a  little  bit  more 
visibly,  perhaps  more  demonstrably,  could 
be  overcome  by  that  great  spirit  of  euphoria. 

That  is  the  politics  of  the  yellow  brick 
road.  There  was  idealism  at  the  time  of  Con- 
federation, but  there  was  also  realism.  There 
was  good  intent  at  the  time  of  Confederation, 
but  Confederation  was  not  made  necessarily 
in  it  entiretv  of  good  intent.  It  was  made  of 
difficult  decisions,  of  fair  accommodations  and 
indeed,  because  it  has  survived  for  more  than 
a  century,  of  extremely  practical  consideration. 

Tomorrow,  30  or  31  hours  from  now,  this 
House  will  unanimously  pass  this  resolution. 
To  pass  it  is  not  the  end  or  the  beginning. 
It  is  a  simple  reaffirmation  that  we  are  going 
forward  to  build,  not  just  a  country,  not  just  a 
society,  not  just  a  community,  but  a  total 
environment  that  not  only  will  enhance  not 
just  the  economic  sphere  and  not  just  the 
social  sphere,  but  will  enhance  and  bring 
new  meaning  into  the  life  of  every  Canadian. 

Mr.  McEwen:  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  regard  to  the  situation  that 
exists  in  our  country  today. 

As  the  citizens  of  this  country  attempt  to 
follow  the  activities  of  its  political  leaders, 
they  cannot  help  but  notice  the  strong  re- 
gionalism that  exists  in  Canada.  On  almost 
any  given  day  the  newspapers  are  very  likely 
to  contain  articles  about  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  central  government  and 
the  provincial  governments  or  a  similar  de- 
bate between  provincial  governments.  There 
are  those  who  would  seize  on  these  issues  as 
examples  of  the  failure  of  the  Canadian  fed- 
eration and  would  therefore  despair  of 
Canada's  future. 


6:20  p.m. 

Such  doom  and  gloom  fails  to  recognize 
that  Canada  is  a  federation.  As  a  result,  the 
individual  partners  in  this  union  have  powers 
which  are  legitimate  and  must  be  recognized. 
The  use  of  these  powers  does  not  in  any  way 
indicate  a  lessened  commitment  to  Canada 
as  a  whole.  To  say  that  the  provincial  govern- 
ments' use  of  their  powers  is  a  threat  to 
Canadian  unity  is  unfair  and  incorrect. 

Federalism  is  an  appropriate  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  Canada.  For  too  long  some 
Canadians  have  failed  to  appreciate  that  fed- 
eralism has  made  this  a  country  which  finds 
strength  through  diversity.  Canadian  unity 
does  not  hinge  on  all  parts  of  this  country 
being  the  same,  or  on  all  its  people  acting 
the  same.  What  it  does  entail  is  that  all 
Canadians  must  recognize  a  greater  commit- 
ment to  the  wellbeing  of  the  entire  country. 

This  recognition  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  acceptance  by  all  Canadians  of  the  deep 
ties  that  link  people  of  this  province  together 
into  one  united  country.  These  ties  run 
deeper  than  purely  economic  consideration. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Canada  is  a 
nation  that  defies  geography.  Indeed,  any 
schoolchild  can  tell  one  that  geography  would 
decree  the  movement  of  people  and  goods 
would  naturally  flow  north-south  and  not  east- 
west.  In  addition,  economics  would  have  long 
ago  denied  the  logic  of  those  pursuing  a  con- 
federation from  sea  to  sea. 

These  two  observations— that  Canada  defies 
geographic  and  economic  considerations— are 
perhaps  cliches,  but  this  is  only  because  they 
are  so  obvious  and  true.  It  is  not  true,  how- 
ever, that  Canada  defies  logic.  When  the  con- 
ferences which  resulted  in  Confederation  were 
held  during  the  1860s,  Canadian  politicians 
had  to  decide  on  the  path  to  be  taken  by  the 
former  British  colonies  in  North  America. 
They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  regions  were  unlikely  to 
disappear  and  that  the  federal  form  of  gov- 
ernment would  provide  the  means  to  reconcile 
differences.  From  these  beginnings  has  sprung 
the  historic  preference  of  Canadians  for  con- 
ciliation over  confrontation. 

While  in  the  past  there  has  not  always 
been  unanimity,  we  have  had  unity.  The 
people  of  Canada  can  take  pride  in  a  system 
which  does  not  force  one  political  opinion 
over  all  participants.  Rather,  it  allows  differ- 
ences to  be  aired  so  that  solutions  may  be 
found.  Within  this  system,  Canada  has  pro- 
vided a  wide  range  of  opportunities  for  people 
from  all  provinces.  Consider  how  different 
the  lives  of  Canadians  would  have  been  if 
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they  had  been  forced  to  confine  themselves 
to  one  province  or  one  region  of  our  country. 
I  believe  it  is  at  this  personal  emotional  level 
that  we  must  consider  the  benefits  of 
federalism. 

This  great  nation  of  ours  has  found 
strength  through  diversity,  not  only  at  the 
level  of  intergovernmental  relations,  but  also 
in  the  lives  of  individual  Canadians.  Their 
lives  have  been  made  more  rewarding  be- 
cause we,  as  people,  have  been  made  aware 
time  and  again  that  diflFerences  between 
people  are  not  barriers  to  co-operation  and 
trust.  There  is  no  provincial  border  which 
even  remotely  represents  a  barrier  to  free- 
dom or  goodwill.  There  is  no  Canadian  who 
would  denv  himself  access  to  the  opportu- 
nities which  can  be  found  throughout  our 
federation.  Surelv  all  Canadians  r-alize  that 
these  opportunities  exist  not  only  because  of 
our  approach  to  political  unity,  but  also  be- 
cause individual  Canadians  have  been  raised 
on  the  good  common  sense  which  is  the  basis 
of  courtesy,  respect  and  goodwill  between 
people  of  different  backgrounds. 

I  said  earlier  that  Canadian  unity  has  not 
entailed  unanimitv,  but  Canadians  can  be 
unanimous  in  taking  pride  in  our  country. 
This  pride  is  iustified  by  our  ability  to  over- 
come geographic  and  economic  obstacles,  to 
create  a  country  with  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living  in  the  world. 

While  I  could  go  on  for  some  length  about 
our  economic  strengths,  they  are  by  no  means 
my  onlv  reason  for  supportinsr  Canadian 
unity.  There  are  many  things  in  life  that  can 
h(^  put  on  a  ledf^er  or  added  up  on  a  balance 
sheet,  but  the  future  of  this  country  is  cer- 
tainlv  not  one  of  them.  Canadian  unity  has 
preserved  for  all  of  us  things  that  money  can- 
not buv.  We  can  justly  take  pride  in  the 
multicultural  heritage  of  Canada  and  the 
way  in  which  native-born  Canadians  tradi- 
tionallv  have  recognized  the  contribution 
made  by  all  ethnic  groups  which  have  made 
Canada  their  home. 

We  can  also  take  pride  in  Canada's  role 
on  the  international  scene.  Negotiations,  dis- 
cussions and  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the 
concept  of  peace  and  democracy,  which  have 
always  been  taken  for  granted  in  Canada,  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  throughout 
most  of  the  world. 

While  in  a  typical  newsoaper  we  see 
articles  on  problems  within  Canada,  we  also 
see  articles  describing  acts  of  terrorism  and 
civil  war  between  groups  which  have  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  finding  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  their  differences.  Indeed,  some 
nations  have  never  brought  their  differences 


to  a  conference  table,  and  in  some  cases  no 
hope  has  ever  been  expressed  that  a  peace- 
ful settlement  can  be  found. 

Canada  has  had  a  great  tradition  of  peace- 
making during  international  crises.  We  have 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  League  of  Nations 
and,  later,  at  the  United  Nations.  Our  armed 
forces  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  UN 
peacekeeping  forces  in  Cyprus,  in  Indo- 
china, and  in  the  Middle  East.  I  am  sure  we 
all  remember  this  country's  justifiable  pride 
when  Lester  Pearson  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
peace  prize  for  his  efforts  in  bringing  about 
reconciliation  in  the  Suez  Canal  incident. 

If  we  cannot  find  a  basis  for  settling  our 
o^vn  discord,  this  country's  voice  for  recon- 
ciliation and  compromise  will  lose  its  credr 
ibility.  In  a  world  where  so  few  people  enjoy 
the  many  benefits  which  we  have  as  Cana- 
dians, our  failure  to  solve  our  internal  dis- 
sensions would  surely  severely  damage  the 
hope  of  other  nations  finding  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  their  problems.  At  this  time  in  our 
history,  we  here  in  Canada  are  in  a  unique 
position  to  show  a  world  troubled  by  discord 
and  disunity  that  x>eople  of  good  will  can 
reconcile  differences  and  reduce  tensions. 

In  a  federation,  the  partners  in  the  union 
are  not  expected  to  agree  on  all  details  of 
day-to-day  life.  In  fact,  the  federal  system 
provides  for  airing  disagreements  among  the 
partners.  Today,  with  various  members  of 
the  Canadian  federation  voicing  their  un- 
haDpiness  with  the  present  arrangements,  a 
new  form  of  federalism  is  being  discussed 
openly  and  honestly.  It  is  a  discussion  that 
does  not  bury  the  differences  but  airs  them  so 
that  a  solution  satisfactory  to  all  parties  can 
be  found. 

There  is  much  that  must  still  be  done  to 
make  Canada  a  better,  more  united  country. 
We  must  reach  out  to  those  who  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  present  system  and  work  to- 
wards bridging  the  gap  between  diversified 
groups  within  our  federation.  We  can  do 
this  only  by  continuing  to  respect  our  varied 
characteristics  and  by  giving  new  life  to  our 
tradition  of  mutual  goodwill  within  Canadian 
fe-^erah'sm. 

What  can  Canadian  federalism  achieve  that 
10  separate  provinces  could'  not?  The  answers 
are  obvious  when  one  realizes  we  are  pooling 
not  only  our  physical  and  economic  re- 
sources but  our  human  resources  as  well. 

The  trade  in  goods  and  services  that  goes 
on  between  provinces  is  only  part  of  the 
movement  of  ideas  and  people  that  all  coun- 
tries should  enjoy.  By  working  for  a  new 
federalism  for  Canada,  the  interchange  of  re- 
sources should  be  enhanced,  so  that  we  can 
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■take  new  strength  from  our  country's  exis- 
tence. 

Confederation  remains  a  good  deal  for  all 
Canadians.  It  provides  us  with  a  free  and 
open  country,  with  room  to  grow  and  prosper. 
It  has  permitted  our  development  as  a  sover- 
eign nation  and  strengthened  every  ethnic 
group  within  it,  because  of  the  respect  that 
federalism  gives  to  different  people  of  dif- 
ferent regions.  We  are  therefore  not  burdens 
to  each  other,  united  by  a  fear  of  the  un- 
known, but  partners  in  a  great  country 
which  can  grow  even  greater. 

Our  nation  is  rich  in  resources  and  re- 
sourcefulness, and  I  say  with  all  confidence 
that  people  from  every  province  will  resist 
the  pressures  that  challenge  our  unity.  Clearly, 
at  this  time  we  need  to  retain  and  strengthen 
the  legacy  of  those  who  worked  together  to 
create  Confederation,  a  difficult  task  which 
required  the  co-operation  of  people  from  all 
regions.  Those  people  saw  in  Canada  what 
most  Canadians  see  today:  unrivalled  oppor- 
tunities for  freedom,  for  growth  and  for  indi- 
vidual civil  liberties. 

6:30  p.m. 

Unfortunately,  our  history  is  taught  in  a 
way  that  makes  it  seem  boring  and  dull.  Lists 
are  given  of  important  dates  and  the  men  and 
women  who  achieved  great  things  against 
tremendous  odds.  But  the  true  history  of  our 
country,  like  the  true  history  of  any  country, 
is  made  up  of  the  day-to-day  stories,  the  ex- 
changes and  the  co-operation  of  people  from 
various  social  backgrounds,  ethnic  origins  and 
different  regions. 

Canadians  have  drav^ni  from  every  possible 
source  in  order  to  advance  our  culture,  our 
economy,  our  society  and  our  country.  If  we 
had  not  been  united,  could  we  have  lasted  out 
the  great  Depression?  Without  unity,  would 
we  have  been  able  to  take  the  role  that  we 
did  in  the  two  world  wars?  Could'  we  have 
provided  the  social  services  which  exist  to 
help  those  in  need  throughout  the  country? 
In  fact,  would  we  have  survived  until  now 
but  for  Canadian  federalism? 

We  need  to  retain  and  strengthen  the  flexi- 
bility which  has  been  an  essential  part  of  our 
federation  at  the  same  time  as  we  attempt  to 
refine  and  adapt  it  to  present-day  politics.  The 
flexibility  which  is  built  into  our  system  has 
permitted,  and  will  continue  to  permit,  ac- 
commodation and  change.  Because  of  this 
flexibility,  I  believe  that  Canadian  imity  today 
does  not  face  a  threat.  Rather,  it  faces  a  chal- 
lenge to  respond  to  fair  and  just  demands 
for  change.  I  believe  we  should  face  this 
challenge  wdth  a  determination  combined  with 
optimism.    Canadian    federalism    has    always 


needed  to  respond  to  change.  The  differences 
of  opinion  which  exist  in  Canada  today  are 
not  new.  What  is  new  is  that  they  are  now 
being  presented  with  a  greater  forcefulness. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  disheartened  by 
this  forcefulness.  We  have  responded  to  great 
challenges  in  the  past  and  we  shall  do  so  at 
the  present  time.  However,  we  must  retain 
our  willingness  to  compromise. 

The  conditions  which  encouraged  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation  are  still  present 
•today,  and  we  should  consider  this  a  major 
reason  for  working  together.  Together  we  can 
preserve  our  historical  heritage  and  our 
multicultual  background,  and  we  can  maintain 
the  atmosphere  of  respect  and  trust  that  has 
been  the  core  of  Canadian  federalism.  Canada 
has  always  been,  and  is  today,  a  great  country, 
a  country  which  is  second  to  none.  To  splinter 
it  would  be  a  tragedy. 

The  benefits  that  we  Canadians  enjoy 
justify  a  sense  of  pride  and  patriotism. 
Patriotism  does  not  lie  in  being  faithful  to 
just  one  small  part  of  our  country.  For 
Canada,  it  lies  in  being  proud  of  all  this 
great  and  beautiful  country,  from  the  rugged 
Pacific  coastline  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
negotiate  sovereignty-association,  because 
we  know  this  is  another  way  olf  saying 
separation.  I  do  believe  that  a  no  vote  should 
be  a  signal  to  begin  the  prdcess  of  renewing 
Canadian  federalism,  a  process  that  we  are 
eager  to  undertake  with  Quebec,  the  other 
provinces  and  the  federal  government. 

I  support  the  resolution  which  is  before 
this  House.  In  closing,  I  appeal  to  all 
Canadians  to  be  proud  of  this  homeland 
with  all  of  its  diversity.  Let  us  draw  on  this 
diversity  to  build  a  unity  which  graces  our 
differences.  If  we  can  succeed  in  the  great 
endeavour  of  preserving  a  nation  which  has 
overcome  its  internal  obstacles,  we  shall  be 
the  envy  of  other  countries  and,  I  hope,  we 
will  encourage  others  to  follow  our  example. 

Finally,  I  appeal  to  all  Canadians  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  when  it  comes 
time  to  demonstrate  our  faith  in  our  future 
together  and  our  trust  in  the  goodwdU  of 
our  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Cry  the  beloved  country!  This  will 
not  be  an  inspired  or  inspiring  speech.  It 
will  be  limited  to  largely  concrete  matters, 
the  division  of  powers  within  a  new  consti- 
tution, an  abstract  concreteness,  I  suppose, 
the  terms  of  which  would  be  such  as  would 
be  in  a  new  constitution  itself.  First,  may  I 
say  that  I  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  most 
of    my    colleagues    in    this    House    on    both 
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sides  of  the  assembly  about  the  beloved 
country  and  our  recognition  and  concern, 
which  is  not  only  economic  or  in  any  way 
primarily  economic,  but  for  the  true  aspira- 
tions, distinctiveness  and  heritage  of  the 
people  of  Quebec.  This  is  not  a  time  for 
partisanship  here  or  anywhere  else.  We  must 
for  a  few  minutes  seek  to  become  statesmen. 
However,  soon  that  begins  to  dissipate. 

We  are  ready  and  willing  in  Ontario,  even 
anxious,  for  change  and  ask  the  people  of 
Quebec  to  participate  with  us  like  brothers 
and  sisters  in  a  common  destiny.  For  us 
too,  "Le  coeur  a  ses  raisons  que  la  raison 
ignore,"  as  Pascal  said.  The  heart  has  its 
reasons  of  which  reason  does  not  know. 

For  a  long  time,  since  law  school  days 
when  I  studied  Constitutional  law  under  our 
prime  federahst,  leaving  aside  Pierre,  the 
now  Chief  Justice  Bora  Laskin,  I  dreamed 
of  assisting  in  the  writing  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion. It  was  needed  35  years  ago,  but  with 
even  a  small  group  of  people  it  was  too 
massive,  too  formidable  an  undertaking  to 
tackle.  Today  it  is  much  easier  because  of 
the  numerous  studies,  assessments  and  re- 
ports '\vhich  have  been  forthcoming  in  recent 
years  from  the  western  provinces  and  from 
a  dozen  groups. 

The  five  major  documents  on  which  this 
speech  is  based  are  the  Ryan,  or  beige, 
paper;  the  Pepin-Robarts  report,  which 
report  has  great  merit  and  regretfully— I 
think  we  all  say  regretfully— was  shelved, 
disregarded  when  it  might  easily  have  been 
taken  up;  the  Ontario  Advisory  Committee 
on  Confederation  which  I  term  the  Mac- 
donald  Study;  and  the  fine  work,  generally 
speaking,  done  in  the  Canadian  Bar  Asso- 
ciation report.  Towards  a  Better  Canada. 

Any  one  of  these  reports  might  be  taken 
as  a  basis  for  discussion  on  negotiations  for 
a  new  constitution.  All  four  of  these  together, 
with  others,  disclose  striking  resemblances 
internally,  anglophone  and  francophone  or 
concordances  of  thinking  among  them.  It 
would  take  several  hours  to  go  over  and 
analyse  these  reports  and  I  have  only  20 
minutes,  and  besides,  it  is  the  basic  job  of 
the  new  select  committee  of  this  House 
being  set  up  under  this  resolution. 

We  are  for  profound  constitutional  bhange, 
not  simply  to  meet  Quebec's  legitimate  aspi- 
rations but  because  the  British  North  America 
Act  is  archaic  and  does  not  at  present  meet 
the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  Canada.  Rene 
Levesque's  proposals  are,  as  another  great 
French  speaker,  Charles  de  Gaulle,  said, 
"inacceptable,"  because  they  are  unworkable. 


and  for  other  reasons  which  I  hope  to  get 
a  chanice  to  set  out.  Now,  to  get  to  work: 

I  shall  for  convenience  and  because  of  its 
relative  logic,  clarity,  distinctiveness— the  old 
Cartesian  categories— and  magnaminity  use 
Claude  Ryan's  so-called  beige  paper  as  the 
basis  of  my  remarks.  It  can  be  well  used  as 
a  pregnant  starting  point  for  any  reform. 
Basically,  I  agree  with  Ryan  with  certain 
serious  reservations,  as  the  House  will  see.  A 
considerable  measure  of  decentralization  is 
necessary  if  this  country  is  to  survive  or  be 
saved,  and  I  have  not  just  Quebec  in  mind. 

Taking  point  by  point,  as  far  as  I  can  get 
within  the  limits  of  this  speech,  the  various 
matters  that  a  new  constitution  must  contain, 
let  us  take  a  look  at  the  several  reports  in- 
volved. The  first  area  would  be  what  Ryan 
calls  unilateral  powers.  Those  are  those  very 
broad  and  vague  powers  utilized  in  or  outside 
our  constitution  as  at  present  written,  which 
many  of  the  provinces,  and  for  quite  justi- 
fiable reasons,  feel  invade  their  territory,  im- 
pinge upon  what  they  think  is  their  right  and 
have  been  construed  to  do  that  over  the 
years. 

6:40  p.m. 

The  first  of  die  powers  is  the  power  of 
reservation  and  disallowance  and  Ryan  says 
abolish  it.  Curiously,  the  Pepin-Robarts  re- 
port says  the  same  thing  and  the  Macdonald 
study  doesn't  discuss  the  matter  particularly. 
Some  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  Canadian 
Bar  review  but  not  very  much  because  I 
think  they  take  the  same  position,  they  don't 
place  the  matter  under  severe  discussion. 

The  declaratory  power,  that  power  of  de- 
claring a  work  for  the  general  advantage  of 
Canada,  et  cetera,  which  has  been  used  quite 
invalidly  on  occasion  and  sometimes  sup- 
ported in  that  regard  in  the  old  days  by  the 
Privy  Council  which  set  it  up,  Ryan  says 
abolish  and  so  do  I.  Pepin-Robarts  says  keep 
it  but  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  province 
involved.  The  Canadian  Bar  Association  re- 
view wants  a  two-thirds  majority  of  what  it 
calls  the  upper  house  unless  the  province 
concerned  agrees. 

In  terms  of  the  spending  power,  that 
critical  power,  that's  a  shared-cost  program. 
Ryan  would  retain  the  spending  x>ower,  which 
may  be  quite  surprising  because  others  take 
great  exception  to  it,  they  want  to  limit  it 
severely.  He  would  retain  it,  but  in  fields 
where  that  power,  the  new  spending  policy, 
impinges  upon  provincial  jurisdiction,  he 
wants  that  two-thirds  majority,  which  I  find 
questionable,  of  what  he  calls  his  federal 
council  to  agree  to  it,  and  the  right  of  the 
province  to  opt  out  and  get  compensation  in 
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the  process.  The  opting-out  formula  and  the 
compensation  thing  seem  to  me  perfectly 
acceptable  and  valid. 

On  the  residual  powers  of  the  constitution 
called  the  peace,  order  and  good  government 
clause,  Ryan  basically  comes  down  on  the 
side  of  putting  those  powers,  the  residual 
powers,  those  powers  that  are  not  spelled 
out  as  belonging  to  anybody,  where  they  fall 
and  on  whoever  has  possession  of  them— until 
now,  under  the  federal  constitution,  the 
federal  government  has  taken  them— Ryan 
said  it  should  be  the  provinces  and,  hold  on 
to  your  hats,  so  does  Pepin-Robarts  and  so 
does  the  Canadian  Bar  Association  review 
and  so  does  Macdonald's  report. 

They  have  a  consensus  on  this  particular 
issue  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  negotiation 
of  when  they  come  together  or  lock  horns, 
but  bear  it  well  in  mind  that  there  is  a  strong 
case  which  I,  at  this  moment— I  could  change 
my  mind— am  in  fundamental  agreement  with, 
that  the  province  should  have  the  residual 
power  and  that  is  a  major  step  because  it  is 
a  reversal  of  the  whole  present  situation  and 
would  appease  many  provincial  sensibilities. 

It  doesn't,  to  my  opinion,  hurt  the  federal 
government  all  that  much  because  it  will 
retain  an  emergency  power  and  will  retain  a 
spending  power  besides  the  enumerative 
powers  that  would  be  negotiated  for.  Once 
that  is  all  set  down,  then  it  would  be  ix)ssible 
to  take  a  major  step  forward  in  conciliation, 
in  coming  to  terms,  et  cetera. 

The  emergency  power— Ryan  says  that 
should  be  retained.  Again,  there  are  all  kinds 
of  critics  who  .-^ay  that  iniquitous  power  ought 
to  be  abolished,  but  Ryan  doesn't  go  that  far. 
He  says  it  should  be  retained  and  be  retained 
under  certain  circumstances,  again  impinging 
upon  provincial  jurisdiction,  again  two-thirds 
vote  in  the  federal  House,  that  federal 
assembly  that  he  put  forward. 

And  so  for  those  basic  vague  powers. 
Coming  down  to  a  series  of  other  matters, 
Ryan  suggests  all  judges  in  the  province  be 
appointed  by  the  province,  and  I  can  see  no 
harm  in  that.  I  would  like  to  hear  counter 
arguments  against  that  and  no  doubt  we  vvdll 
eventually  hear  those.  At  the  present  time,  the 
federal  government  appoints  Supreme  Court 
judges  and  county  court  judges  and  the  prov- 
ince appoints  the  lower  court  judges.  This 
proposal  is  that  the  provinces  should  have 
appointment  power  over  all  levels  of  judge- 
ment except,  of  course,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  this  country. 

In  constitutional  matters  Ryan  says  there 
should  be  court  of  parity,  an  equal'  number 
of  French  Canadian  or  Quebec  judges  and 


judges  coming  from  the  rest  of  Canada  to 
adjudicate  constitutional  issues.  In  that  narrow 
area,  I  think  that  again  it  can  be  well 
accepted.  To  save  this  country  I  think  we're 
going  to  have  to  make  some  moves  in  this 
direction  and  be  very  open  with  respect  to 
these  things.  If  an  odd  thing  sticks  in  the 
craw,  we'll  just  take  a  long  drink  of  water 
and  get  it  down. 

In  terms  of  penitentiaries  and  parole,  Ryan 
says  turn  them  over  to  the  provinces.  Our 
federal  penitentiary  system  is  in  such  a 
lamentable  condition  that  we  couldn't  do  any- 
thing better.  Besides,  our  present  system  is 
truncated  with  the  reformatories  under  pro- 
vincial and  the  penitentiaries  under  federal, 
and  the  two-years-plus-a-day  business  all  the 
time.  That  can  be  resolved.  Why  shouldn't 
the  provinces,  if  they  want  it,  accept  that 
responsibility— and  Ryan  wants  to  accept  that. 

In  international  relationships,  the  provinces 
will  have  a  role.  I  think  that's  to  be  conceded 
to  them.  We've  alNvays  exercised  it  informally 
and  outside  the  constitution.  Ontario  House 
in  London— no  one  has  ever  raised  an  objec- 
tion. I'm  sure  it  is  unconstitutional,  but  what 
a  delightful  place  to  visit. 

The  province  is  to  have  a  role,  but  the 
federal  government  is  to  retain  its  traditional 
role,  except  in  treaties  and  matters  pertaining 
to  provincial  jurisdiction  when  the  consent  of 
the  province  concerned  would  be  required. 
The  provinces  may  establish  offices  abroad, 
acting  subject  to  the  federal  diplomatic  policy, 
and  conclude  their  own  treaties  in  matters 
within  provincial  jurisdiction  within  the  over- 
all diplomatic  framework  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  country. 

Wouldn't  that  go  a  long  way  to  meeting  the 
objections  of  Rene  Levesque  and  others  who 
take  oflF  for  North  Africa  and  former  French 
colonies,  et  cetera,  and  under  our  present 
system  are  obliged,  much  against  their  will, 
I'm  sure,  to  thumb  their  nose  as  they  go. 

Citizenship  would  be  exclusively  federal 
and  all  these  reports  all  agree  to  that. 

Immigration— Ryan  says  this  should  be  a 
shared  responsibility.  The  feds  authorize  the 
entry,  the  provinces  participate  in  the  selec- 
tion, and  the  Pepin-Robarts  report  advocates 
that.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  concurrence 
there,  with  divided  jurisdiction,  where  they 
work  together.  Surely  the  province  should 
have  a  role  since  the  new  immigrants  coming 
in  become  the  responsibility  of  the  provinces 
in  a  very  direct  way,  in  the  business  of  settle- 
ment and  training,  and  have  a  voice  as  to  the 
selection  that  would  go  on. 

(In  taxation— now  we're  getting  to  the  nub 
of  the  bourgeois  virtues— things  begin  to  stir. 
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Who  cares  about  other  things?  Ryan,  and  I 
tiiink  all  the  others  too,  say— and  we've  all 
said  it  for  a  long  time  and  done  nothing  r^bout 
it— that  both  levels  of  government  ought  to 
be  able  to  tax  by  any  means  they  wish,  ex- 
cluding tari£Fs  and  custom  duties  which  would 
be  a  federal  responsibility.  I  don't  think  I 
have  to  labour  that  proposition. 

In  monetary  matters— and  here's  where 
Rene  Levesque  joins  the  entourage— he  wants 
a  monetary  union.  How  self-serving  can  you 
•get— to  give  nothing  and  to  want  to  retain 
whatever  benefits  there  are.  Ryan  says  that 
should  be  exclusively  federal.  The  control  of 
banking,  regulations  of  interest,  foreign  cur- 
rency, competition  policy,  the  federal  com- 
panies strictly  as  federal  enterprises,  all  fall 
within  the  federal  jurisdiction.  Provincial 
jurisdiction  covers  co-ops,  trust,  insurance  and 
loan  companies. 

I  would  go  one  step  b.-^yond  Ryan  in  this 
matter.  I  would  give  recognition— oflBcial, 
constitutional  recognition— to  provincial  banks. 
They  all  exist  now.  Two  banks  amalgamated 
recently  in  British  Columbia.  We  even  have 
our  own,  believe  it  or  not.  We've  come  that 
far  forward.  So  why  shouldn't  the  provinces 
be  given  that  authority,  of  course,  within  a 
central  banking  system,  as  would  be  necessary? 

Marriage  and  divorce  and  juvenile  law  all 
should  be  provincial.  There  are  reservations  in 
the  bar  report.  They  say  the  divorce  law 
should  continue  to  be  handled  by  the  federal 
government,  to  get  uniformity  of  divorce 
grounds  and  procedures  right  across  the  coun- 
try. These  matters  are  very  close  to  the  heart 
and  I  think  the  more  local  they  are,  probably 
the  better-handled  they  are.  There  can  be 
arrangements  among  the  provinces  as  to 
mutual  recognition  in  this  regard. 
6:50  p.m. 

Defence  really  bothers  me.  What  does 
Rene  Levesque  say  about  defence,  except  for 
some  vague  mouthings  to  the  efiFect  that  he 
is  prepared  to  carry  out  some  obligations  vis- 
a-vis NATO  on  the  one  side  and  try  to  make 
some  accommodations  with  the  rest  of  the 
country?  If  one  starts  making  accommodations 
in  defence,  they  reach  very  deep  indeed  into 
the  whole  financial  apparatus  of  the  country 
and  into  the  contributions  being  made. 

In  efiFect,  what  Levesque  does,  as  I  read  it, 
is  to  strip  us  of  defence,  as  some  countries 
do— and  do  rather  well— by  not  spending  any 
money;  they  rely  on  others  to  do  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  domestic  economy,  to  their  own 
aggrandizement.  We  have  some  responsibili- 
ties in  this  regard,  and  so  has  Rene  Levesque. 

However  appealing  a  human  being  he  may 
be,  he  is  intransigent  in  the  extreme.  My  re- 


marks are  all  predicated  upon  the  fact  that 
one  really  cannot  deal  with  him.  He  may  be 
only  holding  a  posture  at  the  moment  in  this 
referendum,  but  he  can  hardly  back  up, 
having  taken  such  adamantine  positions.  The 
repudiation  by  his  own  people,  who  have  sup- 
ported him  throughout  this  thing,  would  be 
too  great.  He  does  not  leave  himself  any 
room  whatsoever,  and  has  not  indicated  the 
slightest  interest  in  doing  so.  How  is  it  possi- 
ble to  negotiate  subsequently,  even  as  he  is 
appealing  to  the  Quebec  people  on  that  very 
ground  that  he  wants  a  mandate  to  negotiate? 

Negotiate  what?  Negotiate  a  community 
council  on  his  terms?  Will  one  get  complete 
parity  and  a  double  veto  on  every  conceivable 
important  issue  under  the  sun?  Sometimes  it 
is  diflBcult  in  the  United  Nations  to  keep  the 
assembly  going,  but  they  have  to  do  it,  per- 
force, if  there  is  to  be  any  world  stability  at 
all. 

We  are  not  quite  in  the  same  position  as 
that.  On  the  first  veto,  I  am  sure  the  whole 
apparatus,  the  house  of  cards,  would  fall 
apart.  This  extends  all  the  way  down  into  his 
court  of  justice  and  his  monetary  authority, 
where  he  does  make  the  only  concession  that 
he  ever  made.  He  says  that  monetary  authority 
ought  to  be  proportional  to  provincial  prod- 
ucts and  Canadian  products  in  terms  of  num- 
bers, but  he  immediately,  of  course,  takes 
away  with  the  left  hand  what  he  has  just 
given  with  the  right  by  saying  that  it  can  be 
appealed  up  to  the  council  when  the  veto 
exists. 

Then  there  is  trade.  Ryan  says  interpro- 
vincial  and  international  trade  are  basically 
federal  and  so  do  all  the  others.  There  is 
federal  primacy  and  no  provincial  veto.  As  to 
bankruptcy,  Ryan  says  personal  bankruptcy 
ought  to  be  in  the  provincial  jurisdiction  and 
commercial  bankruptcies  of  all  kinds  in  the 
federal.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make  much 
difference.  I  do  not  feel  we  are  going  to  have 
a  civil  imbroglio  as  to  where  bankruptcy  re- 
sides, whether  up  in  Ottawa  or  down  at 
Osgoode  Hall.  It  could  be  provincial.  The 
provinces  could  handle  it,  except  for  criminal 
law  which  has  to  be  federal. 

My  next  topic  is  the  areas  of  disagreement, 
as  though  I  have  not  got  a  few  already.  One 
is  with  respect  to  the  proposed  Senate— what 
Ryan  calls  the  federal  council  and  Robarts 
calls  the  council  of  the  federation.  iTiere  are 
all  sorts  of  flowery  terms,  as  for  racehorses, 
in  connection  with  this  new  assembly  body.  I 
believe  the  body  to  be  absolutely  critical, 
necessary  to  have.  The  Senate  has  to  be 
abolished  and  something  substituted.  There 
must  be  a  buflFer,  it  seems  to  me,  between 
those  two  levels  of  government. 
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The  meeting  of  the  first  ministers  has  not 
really  worked  over  the  years,  and  even  the 
meeting  of  the  second  ministers  has  not  done 
very  well.  Therefore,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  have  some  middle,  balancing  mechanism. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  elected  because  that 
sets  up  a  parallel  competing  house  against 
the  House  of  Commons  in  Ottawa.  It,  there- 
fore, has  to  be  appointed.  The  question  is, 
and  it  is  a  hard  enough  question  to  deal  with, 
how  appointed?  Does  one  use  proportional 
methods  in  the  process  of  dealing  with  it?  I 
leave  that  kind  of  thing  open,  and  this  is 
precisely  the  point  of  the  discussion.  But  such 
a  House  has  to  exist. 

Where  I  find  my  greatest  aggravation  with 
Ryan  is  that  he  says  a  very  broad  area  of 
things  has  to  have  a  two-thirds  approval  in 
that  House,  many  fiscal  matters  and  anything 
impinging  upon  the  provinces.  Everything 
touches  the  provinces  one  way  or  another 
these  days. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Maybe  the  member 
can  continue  this  in  the  budget  debate. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  is  that  curious  light  do- 
ing on  there? 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  It  is  the  first  time  we 
have  had  it  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  will  finish  up  very  quickly. 
This  country  is  and  can  be  a  marvellous, 
unique  and  historical  experiment,  a  coming 
together  of  many  peoples,  but  particularly  of 
the  two  founding  peoples.  The  vision  of  a 
homeland  and  a  demesne  of  the  north, 
uniting  two  distinct  cultures,  both  with 
diverse  and  complementary  native  ways  and 
languages,  enriched  by  many  other  racial  and 
linguistic  traditions  is,  and  can  be,  if  we  have 
the  will,  a  sense  of  sacrifice,  and  the  dedica- 
tion a  beacon  to  the  world  and  the  fulcrum 
of  an  enhanced  destiny  for  each  and  aU  of 
us. 

The  active  presence  and  contribution  of 
Quebec  in  this  mosaic  is  the  raison  d'etre  of 
this  country.  It  is  our  genius  and  our  possible 
contribution  to  the  world.  In  separation, 
Canada  would  lose  its  soul.  I  beheve  such  a 
folly  would  be  as  detrimental  to  Quebec  in 
its  new  sense  of  direction,  in  its  precious 
cultural  heritage,  its  linguistic  integrity  and, 
lastly,  in  its  straight  economic  interests,  as  it 
would  be  to  the  rest  of  the  country— probably 
more  detrimental. 

We  need  Quebec  and  Quebec  needs  us 
simply  to  be  and  grow  as  a  just  and  com- 
passionate society.  Quebec  has  suflFered  much 
wrong  for  too  long  a  time.  I  acknowledge 
this  and,  personally,  I  de^ly  regret  it,  but 
we  are  willing  to  change  and  to  meet  more 


than  half  way  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
Quebec  and  others. 

By  the  bowels  of  Christ,  let  us  sit  down, 
talk  and  set  some  harmony  in  this  Canadian 
house  which  we  all  ineluctably  share  and 
love.  Cry  the  beloved  country! 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  debate  and  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  my  friends,  the  member 
for  Stormont-Dundas-Glengarry  (Mr.  Ville- 
neuve)  and  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Re- 
sources Development  (Mr.  Brunelle)  are  here 
this  evening.  As  members  know,  the  member 
for  Stormont-Dundas-Glengarry  has  spent  32 
years  in  service  to  the  people  of  Ontario  and 
Canada.  Members  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development  will  celebrate  his  22nd  year  in 
this  House  on  Monday.  I  know  and  members 
know  they  understand  what  this  debate  is  all 
about  much  better  than  do  some  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  this  House. 

In  the  course  of  this  Confederation  debate 
there  have  been  several  interesting  historical 
references  to  the  people  who  shaped  the 
pattern  of  relations  between  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  We  have  heard  about  Lafontaine 
and  Baldwin  and  their  creative  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  the  early  reform  movement. 
The  deep  personal  commitment  olf  men  like 
Macdonald  and  Laurier  produced  the  first 
evidence  that  the  true  diff^erences  of  a  bi- 
cultural  country  tould  be  fostered  by  a 
national  government.  I  have  a  diflFerent  kind 
of  reference  to  make,  but  one  that  I  believe 
clearly  describes  the  kind  of  effort  Canadians 
have  been  capable  of  in  the  process  of 
building  their  country. 

My  constituency  includes  part  of  Simcoe 
county,  named  for  the  first  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  John  Graves 
Simcoe.  Simcoe  is  possibly  best  remembered 
as  a  capable  civil  administrator  who  laid  out 
the  first  roads  in  the  colony.  I  refer  to  him 
because  of  his  efforts  to  establish,  while 
the  country  was  still  young,  a  British  prov- 
ince based  on  the  traditional  aristocratic 
principles  of  class  structure  and  hereditary 
privilege.  His  vision  of  a  new  colony  per- 
mitted the  development  of  the  Family  Com- 
pact and  brought  Canadians  quickly  to  a 
crossroads  in  their  history.  Simcoe  failed  to 
see  that  the  electorate  would  refuse  to  be 
stratified  in  this  system  and  within  a  genera- 
tion the  Family  Compact  came  under  attack. 

7  p.m. 

Among  those  items  that  record  Simcoe's 
place  in  this  country  was  the  fact  he  was 
the  representative  of  a  system  that  Canadians 
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ultimately  chose  to  rejdct.  It  is  not  a  very 
flattering  reference  to  Simcoe,  but  the  reason 
I  raise  it  is  it  shows  quite  clearly  that 
Canadians  made  a  conscious  choice  in  those 
early  days  about  the  kind  of  Canada  they 
envisaged.  Responsible  government  for  both 
Ontario  and  Qudbec  was  the  logical  result, 
and  the  next  generation  set  its  mind  to  the 
task  of  nation-building. 

My  constituency  of  Dufferin-Simcoe  was 
settled  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  icentury 
by  Irish,  Scottish  and  English  immigrants, 
most  of  whom  made  their  homes  on  the 
farms.  It  is  still  very  much  a  farming  com- 
munity, although,  with  industrialization  and 
the  proximity  of  the  city,  the  split  between 
urban  and  rural  is  now  about  equal. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  people  oif 
Quebec  have  a  perception  of  rural  Ontario 
that  might  lead  them  to  thiak  we  have  little 
in  common.  We  tend  to  be  perceived  as 
reluctant  to  change  and  accepting  the  status 
quo.  Whatever  the  reason  for  this  might  be, 
I  believe  if  we  were  to  take  a  closer  look 
at  the  people  of  Dufferin-Simboe,  we  might 
find  we  have  more  in  common  with  a  similar 
community  in  Quebet;  than  may  be  evident 
at  first  glance. 

Everyone  knows  what  a  small  community 
is  like.  We  work  hard.  We  go  to  church. 
We  are  good  neighbours.  We  have  a  strong 
sense  of  community  and  understand  the 
strength  that  comes  from  working  together 
to  achieve  common  goals.  We  have  a  deep 
emotional  commitment  to  Confederation  and 
the  historic  ties  that  link  us  to  other  prov- 
inces. We  are  not  cosmopolitan.  We  tend  to 
stick  close  to  home  simply  because  that  is 
where  we  feel  most  comfortable. 

In  a  country  such  as  ours,  with  its  variety 
of  people  and  languages  and  cultures,  we 
understand  it  isn't  realistic  to  think  we 
should  feel  completely  at  home  wherever  we 
go,  but  that  doesn't  stop  us  from  travelling. 
What  makes  us  proud  of  our  country  is  that 
wherever  we  may  visit  we  are  treated  with 
respect. 

It  is  true  we  are  not  quick  to  change, 
and  at  times  that  might  make  us  appear 
unwilling  to  change,  but  that  is  a  character- 
istic common  to  all  small  communities, 
whether  it  be  a  town  in  British  Columbia  or 
a  farm'ing  community  in  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships. I  think  you  will  find  that  we  make 
a  special  effort  where  our  children  are  con- 
cerned because  we  naturally  recognize  what 
is  best  for  them  and  for  their  future. 

While  many  of  my  generation  may  not 
speak  French,  we  are  proud  that  our  children 
do.    We    may   not    take    many   vacations   in 


Quebdc,  but  we  find  it  exciting  that  our 
children  travel  there  on  a  school  trip  or  a 
hockey  exchange.  It  is  reassuring  to  see  that 
they  are  at  ease  with  a  second  language 
and  coping  very  well  on  their  own  in  a 
different  culture.  It  is  a  small  thing,  but  it 
stiH  makes  us  very  proud  of  them. 

I  say  these  things  to  show  that,  for  all  our 
differences,  there  is  much  we  have  in  common. 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  whatever  the  per- 
ception may  be,  we  are  sensitive  to  the  con- 
cerns at  present  being  expressed  in  Quebec. 
I  have  tried  to  explain  there  is  a  growing 
realization,  especially  among  our  young 
people,  that  there  is  a  genuine  need  for 
change.  After  100  years,  it  should  not  sur- 
prise any  of  us  that  the  constitution  is  in 
need  of  review. 

For  my  contribution  to  the  debate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  with  my  col- 
league in  support  of  this  resolution  and  urge 
that  we  seize  upon  this  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  partnerdiip  that  has  served 
this  country  so  well. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Merd  M.  I'Orateur,  je  veux 
dire  que  ga  me  fait  bien  plaisir  de  vous 
adresser  la  parole  aujourdTiui  au  sujet  du 
referendum  et  de  Tavenir  de  notre  pays.  A 
mon  avis,  c'est  un  debat  de  tres  grande 
importance. 

Je  veux  dire  que  je  suis  tr^s  fier  de  tons 
mes  coU^gues  de  la  Legislature,  de  I'esprit  et 
des  paroles  qu'ils  ont  dites  au  sujet  de  mon 
pays  et  du  pays  de  tous  les  Canadiens. 

Je  veux  dire  que  j'ai  eu  Topportunite,  M. 
rdrateur,  de  voyager  au  Quebec  et  d'etudier 
dans  le  petit  village  de  Trois  Pistoles.  C'est 
un  joli  petit  village  sur  la  rive  sud  Saint- 
Laurent.  II  y  a  une  ecole  d'ete  de  I'universite 
de  Western  Ontario.  Comme  vous  savez  c'est 
dans  la  circonscription  de  London  Centre. 
J'ai  passe  deux  etes  la  en  etudiant  le  francais. 
J'ai  fait  la  connaissance  de  beacoup  de 
Quefbecois,  et  j'espere  k  ce  moment  de  I'his- 
toire  de  ce  pays  qu'ils  ont  la  meme  impres- 
sion de  leur  pays  que  moi-meme.  J'espere 
qu'apres  le  referendum  nous  pourrons  dire 
que  nous  avons  choisi  notre  pays  ensemble, 
et  nous  pouvons  fabriquer  ensemble  une 
nouvelle  constitution,  un  nouvel  arrangement 
pour  ce  pays. 

Et  je  veux  dire,  il  importe  beaucoup  au 
cours  d'un  debat  sur  I'avenir  de  la  confede- 
ration de  souligner  les  liens  affeottfs  qui  nous 
unissent  les  uns  aux  autres  et  qui  nous  at- 
tachent  k  notre  pays.  On  doit  prendre  egaie- 
ment  un  certain  recul  pour  reflechir  aux 
raisons  economiques,  commerciales  et  prati- 
ques, et  nous  devons  souhaiter  vivement  la 
survie  du  Canada  en  tant  que  pays  form6  de 
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dix  provinces  et  de  deux  territoires.  Les 
provinces  et  les  regions  de  notre  pays  ont 
besoin  les  uns  des  autres.  Cent  treize  ans  de 
confederation  ont  prouve  que  Tinterdepen- 
dance  et  le  partage  des  richesses  qui  caract6- 
risent  le  Canada  profitent  k  tons. 

Nul  autre  pays  n'offre  une  demonstration 
aussi  eclatante  du  fait  que  le  tout  est  plus 
grand  que  la  somme  de  ses  parties.  Lorsque 
le  gouvernement  du  Canada  decide  d''en- 
courager  et  d'aider  financierement  une  entre- 
prise  canadienne  qui  reside  dans  une  partie 
du  pays,  c'est  nous  tons  qui  en  profitons.  La 
raison  de  notre  activity  economique  a  tou- 
jours  6te  la  redistribution  de  nos  richesses. 
Differentes  regions  sont  ainsi  venues  en  aide 
aux  autres  a  diverses  6poques  de  notre  his- 
toire. 
7:10  p.m. 

De  1961  k  1972,  TOntario,  le  Manitoba,  la 
Colombie-Britannique  ont  a.chet6  le  petiole 
canadien  k  un  prix  superieur  a  celui  du  p6- 
trole  importe.  Les  subsides  ainsi  aflFectes  k  la 
production  de  petrole  en  Alberta  et  en  Sas- 
katchewan ont  depasse  $600,000,000.  Depuis 
1973  en  revanche,  les  prix  intemationaux  de 
petrole  et  de  gaz  sont  plus  61ev^  que  les 
prix  canadiens.  Ce  sont  done  1' Alberta  et  la 
Saskatchewan  qui  aident  maintenant  les  pro- 
vinces consommatrices  k  supporter  les  prix 
Aleves  du  petrole  et  du  gaz. 

Depuis  r^poque  dej^  recul^e  de  la  politique 
nationale  de  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  qui  pr6- 
sidait  le  premier  aux  destinies  de  notre  pays, 
nous  avons  adopts  ime  politique  d^encourage- 
ment  a  toute  region  et  a  tout  secteur  dont  le 
potentiel  nous  semblait  de  nature  k  profiter  k 
tous  les  Canadiens.  L'lm  des  buts  de  cette 
politique  nationale  a  ete  de  favoriser  la  crois- 
sance  de  nos  secteurs  manufacturiers  en  aug- 
mentant  les  droits  de  douanes  aux  articles 
fabriques  a  I'etranger  de  17  pour  cent  a  30 
pour  cent.  Ce  systeme  permet  aux  produc- 
teurs  canadiens  d'augmenter  le  prix  des 
articles  a  un  montant  juste  un  pen  inferieur 
au  tarif.  Cela  revient  a  imposer  une  taxe 
indirecte  au  consommateur  pour  soutenir  les 
industries  protegees.  Dans  ce  cas  particuHer, 
le  secteur  manufacturier  important  surtout, 
Monsieur  I'Orateur,  an  Quebec  et  en  Ontario 
le  tarif  a  done  engendre  ime  soiurce  de  sub- 
vention considerable  pour  le  Quebec  et  pour 
rOntario. 

II  y  a  d'autres  exemples,  peut-etre  moins 
frappants,  d'avantages  economiques  qui  fa- 
vorisent  une  action  coordonnee.  II  est  impossi- 
ble d'estimer  la  valernr  en  dollars  des  services 
ojfferts  par  le  gouvernement  national. 

On  pent  toutefois  tenir  pour  acquis  que 
chaque  province  realise  des  economies  non 
negligeables  du  fait  qu'Ottawa  se  charge  de 


la  representation  diplomatique,  de  certains 
aspects  de  I'application  des  lois  et  la  proteo 
tion  militaire,  de  la  promotion  de  nos  ventes 
k  I'etranger,  de  la  recherche  scientifique,  de 
la  protection  des  pecheries,  des  services  de 
main-d'oeuvre  et  des  reseaux  de  communica- 
tion. 

La  Confederation  est  egalement  source 
d'autres  benefices  qui  echappent  a  nos  cal- 
culs.  Comment  evaluer,  par  exemple,  les  gains 
realises  par  chaque  province  au  niveau  du 
d^veloppement  economique  grace  aux  sommes 
que  contribue  le  gouvernement  federal  aux 
chemins  de  fer,  aux  routes,  aux  ports,  aux 
aeroports?  Les  avantages  issus  de  la  libre 
circulation  des  produits,  de  la  main-d''oeuvre 
et  des  capitaux  partout  au  Canada?  Des  profits 
apport^s  par  les  travailleurs  qui  font  des 
etudes  dans  une  province  pour  ensuite  tra- 
vaUler  dans  un  autre?  S'il  semble  indeniable 
que  toutes  les  provinces  b^neficient  des  ser- 
vices communs  offerts  par  le  gouvernement 
federal,  on  entend  encore  trop  souvent  repe- 
ter  que  la  redistribution  des  richesses  au  Ca- 
nada se  traduit  en  Tenrichissement  de  Tune 
ou  de  plusiemrs  provinces  aux  depens  des 
autres.  Pourtant,  rien  n*est  plus  faux.  L'exis- 
tence  meme  d'une  societe  canadienne  plus 
grande,  plus  variee  et  plus  capable  que  ne  le 
serait  n'importe  quelle  province  prise  iso- 
lement,  presente  d'enormes  avantages. 

Tout  d'abord,  comme  je  Tai  dej^  mentioime, 
nous  partageons  les  frais  generaux  qui  cou- 
vrent  I'administration  et  le  maintien  des  ser- 
vices utilises  partout  au  pays.  Viennent  en- 
suite  les  avantages  de  notre  marche  commim 
interieur.  Le  marche  canadien  est  sufiBsam- 
ment  large  pour  permettre  I'existence  dune 
Industrie  de  I'automobile,  d''une  Industrie  side- 
rurgiques,  d'une  Industrie  de  produits  chi- 
miques  et  d'articles  menagers,  des  industries 
du  textile.  Ce  genre  d'activites  ne  pourrait 
exister  dans  la  plupart  des  provinces  prises 
isoiement  en  raison  des  cycles  de  production 
plus  grands  qui  assurent  la  rentabilite. 

Constituant  un  marche  unique,  le  Canada 
pent  se  lancer  dans  une  production  plus  spe- 
cialisee  et  pilus  efficace  dans  de  nombreux 
secteurs.  Nous  profitons  egalement  des 
echanges  interprovinciaux  en  matiere  de  re- 
cherche et  de  developpement  technologiques. 
Cest  d'ailleurs  mon  dernier  argument.  En  tant 
que  pays,  notre  reserve  de  personnes-res- 
sources  est  beaucoup  plus  considerable  que 
celui  de  n'importe  quelle  province.  Quant  a 
nos  relations  avec  le  reste  du  monde,  il  va 
sans  dire  qu'un  Canada  uni  a  un  pouvoir  de 
negociation  autrement  plus  fort  dans  le  con- 
texte  commercial  hautement  competitif  du 
mondfe  actuel  qu'aucune  des  provinces  prises 
separement. 
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Nous  participons  aux  importantes  rencontres 
des  pays  industrialises  de  concert  avec  les 
Etats-Unis,  la  Grande-Bretagne,  TAllemagne, 
le  Japon,  la  France  et  I'ltalie. 

Lors  des  negociations  qui  ont  abouti  aux 
accords  du  GATT,  il  nous  a  ete  deja  assez 
difficile  de  nous  faire  entendre  en  tant  que 
pays.  II  est  certain  qu'une  region  ou  une 
province  a  elle  seule  n'aurait  pas  une  voix 
forte.  Maintenant  que  les  accords  ont  ete 
conclus,  nous  avons  plus  que  jamais  besoin 
d'un  vaste  marche  national  integre  pour 
preserver  nos  industries  et  pour  tirer  profit 
de  la  liberalisation  qui  va  marquer  le  com- 
merce international. 

II  suffit  d'observer  les  relations  qui  unifient 
le  Queibec  et  TOntario  pour  realiser  que 
nous  avons  bien  des  chases  que  nous  par- 
tageons  outre  nos  frontieres  communes.  Nos 
deux  provinces  sont  Tune  et  Tautre  vastes, 
riches  en  ressources  naturelles  et  humaines 
et  nous  constituons  ensemble  le  pivot  de 
I'activite  manufacturiere  au  Canada.  Nos  deux 
provinces  sont  pareillement  concernees  par 
Tavenir  de  nos  secteurs  manufacturiers  et 
ont  le  meme  desir  de  les  soutenir  et  de  les 
encourager  autant  que  faire  se  pent. 

L'Ontario  et  tout  particulierement  le  Que- 
bec dependent  Fun  et  I'autre  fortement  du 
marche  interieur  pour  la  vente  de  leurs  pro- 
duits  manufacturiers.  En  1974,  I'Ontario  a 
vendu  plus  de  78  pour  cent  de  ses  produits 
manufacturiers  a  I'interieur  du  Canada  et  21 
pour  cent  a  I'exterieur.  La  dependance  du 
Quebec  envers  le  marche  national  etait  et 
demeure  encore  plus  grande.  Quatre-vingt- 
cinq  pour  cent  de  ses  produits  fabriques 
etaient  vendus  au  Canada  centre  14  pour 
cent  a  I'etranger.  La  plus  grande  partie  du 
commerce  national  de  produits  manufacturiers 
s'effectue  entre  I'Ontario  et  le  Quebec. 

En  1974,  les  ventes  de  TOntario  au  Que- 
bec depassaient  les  $300,000,000.  Le  Que- 
bec est  reellement  un  marche  de  tres  grande 
importance  pour  I'Ontario. 

Bien  que  I'Ontario  est  son  principal  ache- 
teur,  le  Quefbec  tire  d'avantage  de  profits 
en  termes  de  balance  commerciale  interieure 
de  ses  ventes  au  reste  du  Canada.  II  est  bien 
connu  qu'une  grande  partie  de  I'activite 
manufacturiere  du  Quebec  s'exerce  dans  les 
secteurs  mous,  c'est  a  dire  dans  les  domaines 
qui  ont  besoin  d'une  importante  protection 
tarifaire   pour   soutenir  la   competition. 

En  1974,  le  Quebec  a  vendu  pour  plus  de 
six  milliards  de  dollars  de  produits  manufac- 
turiers au  reste  du  Canada  dont  plus  de 
$358  millions  proveriaient  d'industries  telles 
que  le  tricot  qui  jouissent  d'une  protection 
tarifaire  superieure  a  20  pour  cent,  tandis  que 
1.7  milliards  provenaient  d'industries  dont  la 


protection  tarifaire  se  chiffrait  a  10  pour  cent, 
et  3.6  milliards  des  industries  jouissant  d'une 
protection  tarifaire   de  plus   de  5  pour  cent. 

Plus  encore  que  I'Ontario,  les  exportateurs 
Quebecois  ont  besoin  non  seulement  d' avoir 
acces  au  marche  canadien  pour  vendre  leurs 
produits  manufacturiers  mais  aussi  de  bene- 
ficier  de  la  politique  tarifaire  du  Canada  qui 
empedhe  importation  de  produits  qui  f eraient 
concurrence  au  Quebec  sur  le  marche  in- 
terieur. La  politique  tarifaire  au  Canada  a 
permis  a  I'Ontario  comme  au  Quebec  de 
beneficier  de  subsides  considerables.  Bien  que 
des  changements  soient  prevus  aux  termes  de 
GATT,  il  a  maintenu  dans  une  large  mesure 
la  protection  canadienne  dans  les  secteurs 
mous  tels  que  les  vetements,  les  textiles  et 
les  chaussures. 

Si  Ton  pousse  I'analyse  au  dela  du  Quebec 
et  de  I'Ontario,  on  se  rend  compte  que  si  le 
volume  d'echange  est  moins  important,  I'in- 
terdependance  des  provinces  est  cependant 
tres  grande  en  ce  qui  conceme  les  produits 
manufacturiers. 

En  moyenne  le  commerce  interprovincial 
compte  pour  25  pour  cent  du  mouvement 
de  produits  manufactures  au  Canada.  Le  reste 
du  Canada  est  un  important  marche  pour  les 
produits  manufacturiers   de  chaque  province. 

En  1974,  la  Colombie-Britannique  a  vendu 
plus  de  14  pour  cent  de  sa  production  aux 
autres  provinces,  les  Maritimes,  18  pour  cent, 
les  Prairies,  23  pour  cent,  I'Ontario,  24  pour 
cent  et  le  Quebec,  Monsieur  I'Orateur,  31 
pour  cent,  plus  que  31  pour  cent.  Le  Quebec 
etait  la  province  qui  dependait  le  plus  du 
marche  interieur  canadien.  Les  statistiques 
parlent  d'eUes-memes. 
7:20  p.m. 

Nous  avons  besoin  I'un  de  I'autre.  Nos 
gouvemements  provinciaux  et  national  ont 
reconnu  cette  interdependance  et  ont  travaille 
ensemble  lors  des  rencontres  federales- 
provinciales  pour  renforcer  notre  pacte  econo- 
mique  et  industriel  sur  le  plan  national 
comme  sur  le  plan  international. 

Nous  avons  fini  par  reconnaitre  que  la 
vigueur  des  regions  est  la  raison  de  la  vigueur 
du  pays  tout  entier.  A  cet  egard,  les  mesures 
d'encouragement  du  ministre  de  I'Expansion 
economique  regionale  ont  joue  un  r61e  de 
tres  grande  importance  et  ont  encourage  la 
croissance  des  regions  moins  dynamiques  du 
Canada.  Toutes  les  provinces  ont  tire  profit 
du   soutien   ainsi  apporte. 

En  1978,  le  financement  de  MEER  s'eleve 
a  68  millions  de  dollars  en  Colombie-Britan- 
nique, plus  que  602  millions  dans  les  Prairies, 
presque  200  millions  en  Ontario,  1  milliard 
au  Quebec  et  1.5  milliard  dans  les  provinces 
de  I'Atlantique. 
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II  y  a  plusieurs  annees,  les  4  premiers 
ministres  des  provinces  de  I'Ouest  declaraient 
dans  un  communique  a  la  fin  d'une  rencon- 
tre: La  force  et  la  raison  d'etre  du  Canada 
sent  fondees  sur  le  fait  que  les  regions  se 
completent  et  que  les  points  forts  et  les 
faiblesses  s'equilibrent. 

Un  oui  au  referendum  signifierait  un  bou- 
leversement  radical  de  nos  rapports,  dont 
les  consequences  seraient  nefastes  pour  tous. 
Un  non  nous  permettrait  de  renforcer  nos 
liens  economiques  tout  en  eflFectuant  les 
changements  necessaires  pour  renouveler  et 
revitaliser  notre  systeme  federal. 

Merci,  Monsieur  le  President. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  take  my 
turn  in  this  constitutional  debate  I  want  to 
speak  to  a  couple  of  themes.  Firstly,  we  in 
this  party  are  stating  our  commitment  to 
negotiate  a  new  set  of  relationships  among 
Canadians.  Our  party  is  insisting  on  that  com- 
mitment, regardless  of  the  vote  on  May  20. 
I  said  negotiate  a  set  of  new  relationships;  I 
did  not  say  negotiate  sovereignty-association. 
I  will  come  back  to  that  later  in  my  speech. 

One  of  the  most  creative,  imaginative  and 
helpful  suggestions  put  forward  in  this  de- 
bate so  far  is  the  proposal  by  my  colleague 
the  member  for  Riverdale  ( Mr.  Renwick )  for 
a  constitutional  convention  of  Canadians— not 
first  ministers,  but  Canadians— to  write  a  new 
constitution.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  bril- 
liant suggestion  for  the  proper  forum  for  the 
negotiations.  I  encourage  all  members  to  give 
serious  thought  to  that  proposal. 

Another  theme  I  wish  to  discuss  is  what 
we  negotiate  and  what  things  Ontario  will 
negotiate.  We  know  what  Quebec  wants. 
Quebec  'has  been  rebuilding  its  institutions 
for  the  past  20  years.  The  two  documents, 
the  beige  paper  by  Claude  Ryan  and  tfie 
white  paper  of  the  Parti  Quebecois,  teil  us 
what  Quebec  wants.  The  question  we  have 
to  answer  is  what  does  Ontario  want?  Here 
we  are  confronted  with  a  major  failure  of  the 
government  to  give  leadership,  failm-e  over 
the  years,  failure  in  recent  months  and,  I 
must  say  regrettably,  failure  even  during  the 
course  of  this  debate. 

It  is  clear  to  me  we  need  a  select  com- 
mittee of  this  Legislature,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  to  force  the  government  to  think  out 
its  position.  I  want,  therefore,  to  spend  most 
of  my  time  in  this  debate  addressing  at  least 
a  part  of  the  question:  What  does  Ontario 
want?  I  want  to  try  to  make  some  specific 
suggestions.  I  want  to  do  this  in  the  area 
that  is  closest  to  my  own  heart  and  in  the 
area  most  closely  associated  with  the  history 
of  the  CCF  and  the  NDP,  that  is,  the  area  of 
social  policy. 


In  the  area  of  social  policy— and  I  may  say 
in  all  other  areas— we  know  what  Quebec 
wants.  Let  me  cite  very  briefly  from  Claude 
Ryan's  document.  On  page  93,  he  recom- 
mends, "The  constitution  should  reserve  and 
redefine  a  complete  jurisdiction  over  the  fields 
of  health  and  social  services  for  the  prov- 
inces." He  goes  on  to  say,  "The  provinces 
should  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  social 
insurance." 

These  ideas,  exclusive  provincial  jurisdiction 
over  health,  social  services,  social  insurance 
and,  I  would  add  with  Ryan,  manpower  pro- 
grams, are  initially  unsettling  to  those  of  us 
in  Ontario  who  have  traditionally  looked  to 
the  federal  government  to  enforce  and  main- 
tain national  standards  in  our  social  programs. 
But  let  us  look  at  the  reality  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  say  the  harsh  reality.  Let  us 
look  first  at  the  most  startling  proposal  put  for- 
ward from  Quebec,  that  the  provinces  have 
jurisdiction  over  social  insurance.  Let  us  look 
at  that  in  light  of  the  reality.  The  reality  is 
that  almost  alone— and  I  say  "almost"  because 
of  the  position  of  the  United  States— among 
the  western  industrial  nations  Canada  lacks  a 
modern  social  security  system.  The  reality  is 
that  the  British  North  America  Act  and  our 
present  constitutional  and  jurisdictional  ar- 
rangements prevent  us  from  achieving  a 
modern  social  security  system. 

The  basic  component  of  our  public  insur- 
ance program,  the  Canada  Pension  Plan,  quite 
simply,  is  preposterous.  It  pays  in  maximum 
benefits  25  per  cent  of  a  worker's  pensionable 
earnings,  and  the  pensionable  earnings  are  set 
at  a  ridiculously  low  level.  The  program  is 
totally  regressive  in  the  way  that  it  raises 
money.  The  Canada  Pension  Plan  is  facing 
bankruptcy  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

With  maximum  Canada  Pension  Plan  bene- 
fits set  below  $300  a  month,  retired  Canadians 
have  to  turn  to  a  bewildering  hotchpotch  of 
programs— old  age  security,  guaranteed  in- 
come supplement,  Gains,  tax  credits,  tax 
grants  and  municipal  welfare— in  order  to  put 
together  a  sub-poverty  level'  of  income.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Canadians  who  are 
retired  live  in  poverty  or  just  barely  above 
the  poverty  line. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this?  Who  is  the  poli- 
tician and  where  is  the  government  to  reform 
our  social  security  system?  The  awful  answer 
is  all  10  provincial  governments,  together 
with  the  federal  government,  acting  together, 
meeting  behind  closed  doors  and  taking  de- 
cisions away  from  the  public  view.  Any  one 
of  these  11  governments  can  veto  change  in 
the  social  securities  system.  All  11  govern- 
ments must  agree  before  there  is  any  reform 
in  the  social  security  system. 
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Working  people  in  this  country  and  in  this 
province  cannot  elect  a  government  at  any 
level  in  the  country  or  in  this  province  that 
has  the  power  to  change  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan.  It  is  impossible  for  the  people  to  give 
a  mandate  to  any  government  in  this  country 
to  reform  the  social  security  system.  The 
people  cannot  vote  on  the  issue  of  a  social 
security  system.  It  is  a  travesty  of  democracy; 
it  is  the  very  antithesis  of  democracy;  it  is  a 
pervasive  paralysis.  This  is  the  present  con- 
stitution of  this  country  and  the  present  juris- 
dictional arrangement.  Who  does  it  serve?  It 
certainly  doesn't  serve  the  needs  of  ordinary 
working  Canadians  who  want  a  decent  public 
retirement  insurance  program. 

Take  another  social  insurance  example. 
Take  the  example  of  a  group  of  citizens  here 
in  Ontario  who  are  even  worse  ofiF  than  the 
elderly.  I  refer  to  the  physically  handicapped, 
to  the  disabled  and  to  their  families.  They 
are  even  more  badly  served  by  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan's  disability  benefits  than  are  the 
elderly.  The  disabled  must  somehow  put 
together  a  package  of  income  from  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan,  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board,  social  assistance,  family 
benefits  at  the  provincial  level  and  municipal 
welfare,  all  in  order  to  achieve  a  level  of 
income  far  below  the  poverty  line. 

Again,  we  are  confronted  with  the  same 
absurd  tangle  of  jurisdictional  confusion.  No 
single  authority  is  responsible;  no  one  govern- 
ment is  accountable.  In  this  tangle  of  govern- 
ment and  jurisdiction  the  people  cannot  cast 
their  vote  for  change,  for  reform,  for  rational- 
ization or  for  social  justice.  So  when  Quebec 
says  to  give  social  insurance  to  the  provinces, 
I  say  yes,  that  makes  sense— not  because  it 
accommodates  Quebec,  but  because  it  could 
accommodate  the  needs  of  working  people 
here  in  Ontario. 
7:30  p.m. 

Let's  try  to  envision  an  Ontario  pension 
plan.  Let  us  try  to  have  the  imagination  to 
see  an  Ontario  pension  plan  structured  and 
funded  to  provide  a  decent  retirement  income 
to  the  elderly,  capable  of  meeting  the  pen- 
sion needs  of  die  disabled,  capable  of  being 
expanded  at  the  decision  of  the  government 
of  Ontario,  on  mandate  of  the  people,  to  a 
comprehensive  public  insurance  program 
covering  retirement,  sickness,  accident  and 
injury  insurance. 

We  could  have  an  Ontario  pension  plan 
with  one  level  of  government  clearly  respon- 
sible and  clearly  accountable  to  the  people 
for  its  operation  and  for  its  structm-e.  Then 
let  the  government  face  the  people  widi  the 
kind  of  public  insurance  program  they  would 
enact.  I  trust  the  people  would  answer  the 


question  in  this  area— what  does  Ontario 
want?— if  they  were  given  a  clear  choice  and 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 

Let  us  look  at  the  rest  of  the  social  security 
system— for  example,  our  social  assistance  pro- 
gram. The  recent  report  of  an  interprovincial 
task  force  on  the  administration  of  social 
security  has  talked  about  80  different  social 
allowance  programs  across  this  country  oper- 
ating inadequately,  overlapping,  duphcating, 
working  at  cross-purposes,  with  their  only 
common  feature  being  that  they  keep  people 
in  poverty. 

We  spent  a  whole  decade  attempting  to 
reform  this  nonsensical  system  from  1971  to 
1979.  We  remember  the  federal-provincial  in- 
come security  review,  and  at  the  end  of  an 
endless  round  of  mim'sters'  conferences  be- 
hind closed  doors,  nothing  happened,  nothing 
changed.  There  has  been  no  change  in  this 
area  for  15  years.  So  I  say,  let  the  provinces 
have  jurisdiction  and  we  can  replace  the 
present  punitive  welfare  programs  with  a 
guaranteed  adequate  income  which  would 
operate  within  the  framework  of  a  provincial 
manpower  program. 

Rene  Levesque  in  his  white  paper  talks 
about  the  aspirations  of  his  party  for  a 
rational  manpower  program.  He  says  on  page 
92  of  the  white  paper:  "With  separation  it 
will  become  possible  at  last  to  establish 
closer  links  between  the  requirements  of  the 
laboiu-  market  on  the  one  hand  and  vocational 
training  of  young  people  and  adults  as  well 
as  rehabihtation  of  welfare  recipients  on  the 
other  hand.  Education,  vocational  training, 
social  rehabilitation,  employment  and  mobility 
are  all  aspects  of  a  single  realitv.  Entrusting 
them  to  a  sinele  authority  could  lead  to  an 
integrated  efficient  policy  on  human  re- 
sources." 

Do  we  have  to  say  to  Rene  Levesque  that 
the  only  way  those  goals  can  be  achieved 
is  for  him  to  separate?  Is  that  how  inadequate 
we  are  as  a  people  or  as  a  province?  Of 
course  not.  The  goals  set  out  in  that  para- 
graph are  consistent  with  the  goals  that  have 
been  set  out  over  the  years  in  this  House 
by  my  colleague  the  former  member  for 
Wentworth,  Ian  Deans,  and  by  mv  bolleague 
the  member  for  Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel). 
There  is  nothing  new  in  those  statements; 
they  are  eminently  sensible  and  we  can 
achieve  them  if  we  have  the  will  and  the 
vision  to  do  so. 

Let  us  look  at  social  services.  The  present 
federal-provincial  shared  jurisdiction  under 
the  authority  of  the  federal  Canada  Assist- 
ance Plan  has  been  a  total  failure.  It  has 
retarded  the  development  of  preventive 
social  services,  and  even  worse,  it  has  per- 
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petuated  the  welfarization  of  essential  human 
services  like  day  care.  It  is  still  necessary  to 
go  to  the  welfare  office  to  apply  for  day 
care  in  this  province.  That's  because  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the   Canada  Assistance  Plan. 

The  Canada  Assistance  Plan  has  been  a 
block  to  the  development  of  work  incentive 
programs  and  my  friends  across  the  aisle  in 
the  Conservative  ranks  will  testify  to  that. 
The  entire  federal  apparatus  of  social  service 
supports  would  serve  us  all  best  by  being 
dismantled,  with  the  appropriate  tax  powers 
being  transferred  to  the  provinces  so  they 
can  get  on  with  the  job. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  health  care. 
Again  we  have  made  some  progress  in  mov- 
ing towards  exclusive  provincial  jurisdiction 
vidth  respect  to  health  care,  although  there 
is  still  a  residual  federal  role.  We  have  seen 
in  the  last  two  federal  elections  just  how 
much  preposterous  humbug  that  residual 
federal  role  is  able  to  generate.  David 
Crombie  huffed  and  puffed  about  the  crisis 
in  medicare  and  acted  by  appointing  a 
royal  commission.  Monique  Begin  did  very 
little  better  than  David  Crombie. 

The  decision  on  health  care  will  be  de- 
cided here  in  Ontario  by  the  people  of 
Ontario,  and  the  federal  government  will  not 
change  the  equation.  It  will  be  the  opinion 
of  the  electors  of  Ontario  on  the  state  of 
our  medicare  system  that  will  determine  its 
future.  I  am  quite  comfortable  with  that;  I 
think  all  members  should  be. 

My  i>oint  very  simply  is  that  these  shared 
jurisdictions  produce  paralysis,  bad  program- 
ming, bad  services  and  worse,  because  they 
deny  the  people  the  right  to  make  meaning- 
ful choices  through  the  democratic  process; 
they  prevent  reform.  So  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  for  Ontario,  in  this  area  of  social 
policy,  this  very  crucial  area,  we  can  nego- 
tiate not  just  for  a  strengthened  provincial 
role  but  also  tax  transfers  that  would  permit 
ejdclusive  provincial  jurisdiction  over  health, 
social  insurance,  social  services  and  man- 
power. To  guarantee  standards,  this  wiU  be 
done  by  the  people  when  they  cast  their 
ballots. 

We  can  proceed  in  this  area  and  in  all 
areas  to  negotiate  new  relationships  between 
Canadians  with  a  sense  of  optimism,  of 
courage  and  of  vision.  So  let  us  hammer  out 
the  answer  to  the  question,  "What  does 
Ontario  want?"  And  then  let  us  negotiate. 

If  we  lack  the  courage  and  if  we  lack  the 
vdsdom,  the  leadership  and  the  vision  to 
refashion  our  Canadian  federation,  what 
then?  What  if  we  fail  to  rise  to  this  chal- 
lenge. That  leads  me  back  to  the  question  of 
sovereignty-assoWation. 


For  me,  sovereignty-association  would  be 
an  act  of  despair,  an  acknowledgement  of 
failure  and  a  dead  end.  But  whether  we  wiU 
stand  at  that  dead  end  some  day,  I  cannot 
say;  I  am  not  prepared  to  stand  there  today. 
But  I  do  know  one  thing,  and  I  know  it 
with  an  absolute  certainty:  This  country 
caimot,  must  not  and  vdll  not  be  held 
together  by  force  or  coercion.  That  is  an 
absolute  for  me  and  my  party. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  hold  this  country 
of  ours  together,  and  that  is  to  negotiate;  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith  and  to  negotiate  out 
of  a  sense  of  social  justice  and  equity;  to 
negotiate  a  new  bonstitution,  perhaps 
through  the  kind  of  constitutional  convention 
of  Canadians  that  the  member  for  River  dale 
was  talking  about;  and  to  negotiate  regard- 
less of  the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  May  20. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Monsieur  le  President,  dhers 
coUegues,  je  suis  depute  de  Simcoe-Centre  et 
membre  du  parti  Progressiste-Conservateur.  Je 
represente  egalement  la  ville  de  Penetangui- 
shene  et  la  region.  Je  suis  legons  de  frangais 
depuis  un  an  bientot.  Actuellement,  c'est  le 
present  qui  compte.  Le  futur  viendra  plus  tard. 
Je  comprends  ce  que  les  Ontariens  veulent.  lis 
veulent  garder  le  Quebec  au  sein  du  Canada. 
Je  souhaite  done  que  les  Quebecois  disent 
non  au  r^f^endum  et  oui  au  Canada. 

Today  I  want  to  give  some  of  my  views 
about  Confederation.  Naturally,  in  this  debate, 
we  have  had  some  time  constraints  that  we 
have  not  had  before  in  our  debates  on  as 
serious  a  subject.  We  have  heard  many  state- 
ments from  many  of  our  colleagues  here 
about,  if  we  can  use  the  vernacular,  their 
roots,  their  background.  Which  is  all  very 
well  and  very  good.  However,  as  much  as 
that  may  be  put  forward  and  is  of  great 
interest,  it  is  the  future  we  must  be  concerned 
with. 

7:40  p.m. 

Where  I  come  from,  where  my  family  came 
from,  where  they  resided,  although  it  may  be 
for  many  years  in  this  country,  does  not 
matter.  What  we  have  done  in  the  past  is  not 
as  great  as  what  we  should  be  doing  for  our 
future.  The  present  and  the  future  are  the 
problems  at  this  particular  time.  However, 
one  cannot  go  to  the  future  without  looking 
somewhat  at  the  past.  I  have  done  that  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  as  I  have  many  times  before. 

To  refresh  my  mind  a  bit  on  Canadian 
history,  I  pulled  out  one  of  my  high  school 
Canadian  history  textbooks  that  have  been 
gathering  considerable  dust  on  my  library 
shelves.  It  was  a  bit  of  a  mini-refresher  course 
for  me.  I  highly  recommend  it  to  all  members 
of  this  House  to  see  what  a  great  history  we 
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have  had  and  the  scope  of  things  Canadians 
have  become  involved  in. 

Consider  the  things  we  have  done,  the 
things  we  have  invented.  We  have  fought  for 
causes  which  have  aflFected  the  course  of 
world  history.  We  have  also  put  together  a 
politically,  economically  and  socially  very 
complex  but  great  country  over  these  past 
years  we  have  been  together. 

Think  of  some  of  the  everyday  inventions 
we  can  be  proud  of  that  Canadians  took  part 
in— not  in  any  particular  language,  not  in  any 
particular  culture— which  came  forward  from 
the  inventiveness  of  the  minds  and  talents  of 
Canadian  people. 

We  might  all  take  a  dose  of  it  in  here, 
but  pablum  is  one  of  the  great  Canadian  in- 
ventions, as  are  the  zipper,  the  snowmobile, 
the  cobalt  bomb,  insulin  and  all  types  of 
inventions. 

Then  look  at  the  bravery  in  other  fields 
when  I  talk  about  world  causes.  We  made 
great,  distinct  and  valiant  efforts  in  the 
Second  World  War  and  in  the  First  World 
War.  We  have  fought  just  as  hard  for  peace 
since  those  times  and  for  the  dignity  of  man- 
kind. But  we  are  not  bold  movers  and 
shakers,  as  some  would  describe  us  in  the 
media.  That  is  not  our  style. 

Has  anyone  come  up  with  a  definition  of 
a  Canadian?  We  are  not  American.  We  are 
not  exactly  British.  We  are  not  exactly 
Chinese.  We  are  not  exactly  German.  What 
are  we?  It  is  very  difficult  to  define.  Prob- 
ably wp  spend  more  time  in  this  country  try- 
ing to  define  what  we  are  as  Canadians  than 
we  do  on  any  other  item.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  a  mixture  of  all  aspects  of  some 
other  cultures  which  happen  to  have  been 
put  together  to  build  this  great  country. 

I  spoke  about  wars.  Let  us  look  at  them, 
and  at  one  day  in  particular,  November  11, 
when  all  this  country  is  united.  We  can  travel 
to  practically  any  small  or  large  community 
in  this  country,  and  see  a  monument  to  the 
soldiers  who  died  in  the  wars  we  fought.  The 
names  encompass  a  cross-section  of  cultural 
and  national  backgrounds.  No  one  was  un- 
affected by  the  suffering.  The  threat  of  the 
loss  of  the  freedoms  we  fought  for,  and  the 
self-determination  this  country  has  arrived  at, 
could  not  be  understood,  and  yet  we  acted 
solidly  and  with  vigour.  Canadians  fought 
valiantly  in  battles:  the  Van  Doos,  the  Mont- 
real Fusiliers,  the  Princess  Pats,  the  Royal 
Hamilton  Light  Infantry.  As  a  child,  I  re- 
member when  they  returned  home  and  how 
some  of  my  neighbours  lost  their  loved  ones 
in  that  infantry  battalion.  There  are  many 
other  regiments  as  well. 

We  showed  the  world  that  Canadians  had 


the  strength,  the  will  and,  indeed,  the  cour- 
age to  fight  some  of  the  toughest  battles  in 
this  world  for  our  country.  In  some  of  those 
battles  and  in  their  political  sidelights, 
Canada  gained  its  independence  from  what 
some  people  may  have  thought  too  long  a 
dependence  upon  the  mother  country, 
England.  Political  independence  was  gained 
as  a  result  of  those  wars. 

AVhat  has  gone  wrong  today?  Some  say, 
"We  have  seen  the  enemy  and  it  is  us."  Does 
that  mean  us  as  politicians?  It  may  be.  Or 
it  may  mean  us  as  Canadians,  Have  we  taken 
for  granted  too  long  what  we  have  and  not 
been  willing  soon  enough  or  hard  enough  to 
straighten  it  out?  Have  we  not  given  enough 
to  each  other?  Have  we  not  been  pliable 
enough  to  work  out  a  new  arrangement?  It  is 
the  future  of  our  country  we  are  debating. 

We  are  113  years  old.  Chronologically, 
many  of  our  forefathers  have  been  here  much 
longer  and  worked  out  accommodation  for 
each  other.  The  rules,  the  designs,  the  frame- 
work of  Confederation  were  formulated  more 
than  100  years  ago.  The  reasoning  that  pre- 
vailed in  1867  obviously  does  not  prevail 
todav,  but  the  need  to  put  and  keep  us 
together  and  make  some  new  accommodation 
is  there.  It  is  better  to  change,  reform  and 
put  in  place  some  minor  amendments,  maybe 
not  great  ones,  to  that  federal  operation 
which  are  long  overdue.  We  worked  hard  at 
it  before;  we  can  work  hard  at  it  again  to 
achieve  that. 

Naturally,  the  federal  and  provincial  needs 
have  changed,  and  positive  amendments  and 
adjustments  can  and  must  be  made  to  make 
more  room  for  everyone  within  Confedera- 
tion. I  wholeheartedly  support  the  concept  of 
a  restructured  federalism,  but  let  me  stress 
the  word  "federalism,"  The  nature  of  it  is 
complex,  and  it  always  has  been.  In  order  to 
survive,  it  must  adapt  to  new  conditions  and 
surroundings,  and  social  and  economic 
changes.  Are  we  going  to  give  that  evolu- 
tionary process  a  chance  to  work?  Look  at 
what  we  have.  We  must  make  it  work. 

One  of  the  things  that  can  be  said  for 
Canada,  naturally,  is  its  size.  It  is  incom- 
parable in  its  physical  size,  its  magnitude,  the 
land  versus  the  sea,  mountains  and  plains, 
ruggedness  and  tranquillity.  It  is  all  there  in 
geography.  It  is  there  for  us  to  behold,  and 
for  us  to  use  to  make  our  great  futm-es. 

The  pioneers  built  a  great  country.  They 
faced  hardships;  they  faced  crop  failures,  sick- 
ness, isolation  and  all  the  variables  and  harsh 
weather  this  country  can  hand  out,  as  well  as 
pleasantries.  Despite  the  size,  the  harshness 
and  blessings  of  this  great  country,  there  is 
something  more.   There  is   something  about 
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beintr  a  Canadian,  whether  French-speaking 
or  English-speaking,  a  new  arrival  or  a 
descendant  of  many  generations.  It  is  some- 
thing that  unites  us,  no  matter  if  we  are  from 
the  east,  the  west,  the  north  or  the  south. 
There  is  something  reassuring,  something  to 
be  proud  of.  It  is  not  something  you  can 
intellectualize  about  or  identify.  It  is  purely 
emotional.  It  comes  from  the  heart.  It  is 
being  a  Canadian. 

Many  events  have  put  this  forward.  Just 
think  of  the  big  events  we  have  had,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  smaller  ones:  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition,  Expo  67,  the  Olympics, 
Canada  Cup  hockey,  and  some  of  the  smaller 
local  events  such  as  the  Beaver  River  Rat 
Race,  the  Elmvale  Maple  Syrup  Festival  and 
the  Barrie  Winter  Carnival.  All  these  put  us 
together  as  Canadians.  We  watch  this  great 
country  grow,  and  we  live  in  it.  We  look 
around  us  and  we  can  say  what  a  good  thing 
it  is  that  we  can  enjoy  these  blessings  and 
th°se  freedoms  and  these  hopes  for  our  future. 
Of  course,  there  are  disparities,  regional 
differences,  some  shortages,  some  surpltises, 
but  they  can  all  be  resolved  in  the  spirit  of 
co-operation. 

I  repeat  what  has  been  said  before  by  the 
Premier  and  by  this  government:  "We  will 
go  anywhere  and  negotiate  with  anyone  to 
accommodate  constitutional  reform  and 
change  which  strengthens  the  capacity  of 
Canada  to  better  serve  the  regions,  lan- 
guage groups  and  provinces  of  our  nation. 
Our  minds  and  our  hearts  are  open.  Our  spirit 
is  positive  and  creative.  That  is  our  commit- 
ment; that  is  our  resolve."  There  is  that  spirit 
of  wanting  to  change,  there  is  that  resolve  of 
putting  forth  the  ability  to  change,  and  we 
are  willing. 
7;  50  p.m. 

,Let  me  return  to  our  history:  That  spirit, 
that  creativity,  that  courage  of  early  settlers 
and  pioneers  can  be  found  wherever  we  may 
travel.  The  area  where  I  live  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  cradle  of  history  of 
Ontario,  and  was  the  cradle  of  some  of  the 
history  of  not  only  this  great  province  but 
also,  indeed.  North  America. 

Think  of  the  area  called  Ste.  Marie- 
Among-the-Hurons,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to 
be  moved  by  efforts  of  raw  courage  that 
could  go  undaunted— the  faith  and  the  cour- 
age of  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries.  That 
settlement  was  prospering  in  the  1640s,  a 
long  time  before  Confederation  was  even  a 
dream  in  the  eyes  of  the  Fathers  of  Con- 
federation, as  they  are  known.  Champlain, 
Brebeuf  all  those  people  from  that  cradle. 
Later,   Simcoe   and   the  road  from  York  to 


Penetanguishene.  It  was  for  military  pur- 
poses, but  it  was  there— that  cradle  of  this 
history,  of  this  country,  and  oif  this  nation,  in 
many  languages  and  in  many  cultures. 

Penetanguishene,  with  its  historic  naval 
and  military  establishments,  is  an  Indian 
vvcrd  meaning  the  place  of  white  falling 
sand.  I  am  sure  many  people  in  this  country 
have  thought  the  name  Penetanguishene  to 
be  of  another  origin,  from  tlie  debate  that 
has  been  going  on.  But  it  is  an  Indian  name. 

Just  look  at  this  great  country,  where  we 
can  infuse  and  absorb  and  retain  the  present 
in  our  social  structure  from  our  diversity  of 
cultures  in  the  past.  Those  names  are  just 
some  of  them:  Manitoulin,  Wasaga,  Toronto, 
Simcof,  Huronia  and  many  more— names  of 
our  past.  The  li^t  goes  on  of  those  names 
that  are  now  with  us,  and  they  put  together 
our  historical  significance. 

Canada  dra-ws  its  strength  from  its  many 
backgrounds  and  many  cultures,  some  older 
than  ours.  From  the  many  people  who  have 
settled  here  we  draw  from.  Similarly,  people 
coming  here  cannot  remain  unaffected  by 
the  influence  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  land 
and  the  diversity  of  the  cultures  now 
existing. 

Canadians  are  emotional  about  such  a  rela- 
tionship, and  we  have  managed  to  convey  our 
feelings  to  the  world  about  such  a  relation- 
ship in  a  number  of  ways— but  always  as 
Canadians. 

We  have  given  the  world  manv  thingfs.  I 
mentioned  some  earlier.  Some  are  indigenous, 
such  as  the  birchb?rk  canoe,  totem  poles,  pot- 
luck  suppers,  soapstone  carvings,  the  paintings 
of  Emily  Carr,  the  Group  of  Seven,  Cornelius 
Krieghoff,  the  poetry  of  Pauline  Johnson  and 
that  of  Robert  Service  with  his  Dangerous 
Dan  McGrew,  the  humour  of  Leacock,  the 
inventions  of  Bombardier.  These  are  just  some 
of  the  people  who  have  tried  to  find  their 
ways  of  expressing  their  feelings  about  Cana- 
dian life. 

When  I  think  of  how  many  Canadians  t^ere 
have  been  in  our  past  I  think  of  how  they 
would  ask  what  are  we  doing  now  to  our 
future.  Are  we  dealing  with  it  so  very  lightly 
that  we  have  forgotten  what  they  have  given 
us? 

I  think  of  other  things:  BelFs  telephone, 
lacrosse,  basketball,  marquis  wheat,  Sir  Sand- 
ford  Fleming  and  standard  time;  politicians 
such  as  Macdonald,  Brown,  Laurier  and  King; 
athletes  such  as  Percy  Williams  and  Bobby 
Rosenfeldt,  and  the  Toe,  the  Rocket  and  the 
Cyclone  in  hockey;  and  our  heroes,  Billy 
Bishop,  Laura  Secord,  Montcalm,  Wolfe  and 
Riel,  and  all  those  men  who  went  before  us. 
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Are  we  about  to  betray  what  they  gave  us 
in  trust  for  the  future?  Are  we  ignoring  that 
and  not  paying  enough  heed  to  it  in  this 
debate?  And  are  we  not  working  seriously, 
with  as  great  a  zeal  and  determination  to 
resolve  our  problems  at  this  time  in  our 
history? 

Canada  as  a  whole  is  trying  to  imderstand 
itself.  It's  trying  to  ask  "Where  shall  we  go? 
In  what  direction?"  Are  we  working  on  that 
direction  hard  enough  and  with  enough  ambi- 
tion to  get  it  done? 

Sheer  size  alone  has  tended  to  influence  the 
way  we  think  sometimes.  It's  a  vast  country, 
a  vastness  of  people.  I  guess  we've  often  taken 
this  whole  thing  too  many  times  for  granted. 

But  I  can  understand  one  thing,  and  I 
would  like  to  present  that  to  this  House.  I 
can  understand  that  a  loss  of  tliat  enormous 
entity,  Quebec,  is  not  within  my  feeling.  I 
would  not  like  to  see  that  happen. 

We  are  too  intertwined,  and  have  been 
throughout  history,  to  let  that  large  chunk  of 
land,  and  particularly  of  people,  disappear 
from  the  future  of  this  country.  That  loss, 
whether  it  be  a  physical  break  or  a  psycho- 
logical alienation,  is  raising  serious  questions 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 

I  am  worried  that  the  stage  has  been  set, 
the  directors  have  given  their  instructions  to 
the  cast,  the  cameramen  are  at  the  ready,  the 
props  have  been  made  up,  the  makeup  has 
been  applied,  the  audience  sits  uneasily  wait- 
ing for  the  curtain  to  rise,  and  the  critics 
have  their  notebooks  in  their  hands.  We  shall 
find  out  very  shortly  whether  the  production 
is  a  dry  run  or  a  full-scale  dress  rehearsal.  It 
is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  playwrights  of  the 
future  do  not  write  Canadian  history  in  sepa- 
rate parts.  In  staying  together  we  have  greater 
strength,  which  has  been  mentioned  through- 
out this  debate.  I  personally  believe  that  is 
the  only  possible  way  to  go. 

Last  weekend,  in  my  home  town,  was  a 
now  world-famous  photographer  by  the  name 
of  Bud  Watson— he  is  now  recognized  as  one 
of  Canada's  best,  if  not  Canada's  foremost, 
landscape  photographers.  He  has  travelled,  by 
commission,  for  Kodak  and  for  the  federal 
government  throughout  Canada,  taking  pic- 
tures. Those  slides  show,  so  very  recently  on 
this  debate,  what  Canada  is  about— its  people, 
its  vastness,  its  beauty— and  that  it  is  worth- 
while saving.  Those  slides  were  profound  in 
designating  the  greatness  of  this  country. 

Although  the  motto  is  close  at  hand,  the 
motto  of  Canada,  those  words  of  Latin  with 
a  loose  translation,  of  sea  unto  sea,  should 
remain  that:  a  country  from  sea  unto  sea.  I 
would  not  in  any  way  or  form,  or  by  any 


method,  be  willing  to  exchange  that  for  a 
motto  of  being  from  sea  unto  the  St.  Law- 
rence should  Quebec  or  that  referendum  de- 
cide that  might  be  the  route  they  would  wish 
to  go.  This  country  should  stay  together  and 
be  from  sea  unto  sea. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  this  debate,  and  I  would  first  like  to 
commend  those  people  who  have  taken  the 
high  road  in  this  debate,  who  have  used  this 
forum  to  reach  out  to  the  people  in  Quebec, 
to  tell  them  that  we  want  them  here  with  us 
in  a  united  Canada.  I  am  distressed  that  there 
are  some  who  would  use  this  forum  for  self- 
indulgence  and  self-interest  and  set  aside  the 
main  purpose  of  why  we  are  all  here,  which 
is  to  make  this  appeal. 

As  long  as  I  have  been  here,  I  have  never 
felt  so  distressed  about  an  issue,  one  that 
should  be  a  cause  for  all  of  us  to  support  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  I  hope  that  from  now 
to  the  conclusion  there  might  be  some  second 
thoughts  about  the  direction  this  whole  de- 
bate takes,  and  continues  to  take,  to  convince 
those  good  people  in  my  riding,  across  On- 
tario and,  yes,  in  Quebec  and  across  Canada, 
that  Quebec  is  important  to  us,  and  we  want 
them  to  stay  with  us. 

I  would  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  in  full 
support  of  the  resolution  before  the  House, 
and  I  believe  we  should  not  negotiate  sove- 
reignty-association. Let  us  hope  the  vote  on 
May  20  will  be  a  no  vote,  and  I  believe  we 
should  then  begin  the  process  of  renewing 
Canadian  federalism,  a  process  that  we  are 
eager  to  undertake  with  Quebec,  the  other 
provinces  and  the  federal  government. 

On  April  22,  1980,  the  Niagara  Falls  Re- 
view had  a  very  special  issue.  It  launched  a 
campaign— not  in  coimection  with  yet  an- 
other election,  but  to  save  Canada  as  a  united 
country.  It  was  called.  You  Can  Help  Can- 
ada, and  readers  were  urged  to  "send  a 
friendship  letter  to  Quebec";  to  "tell  some- 
one that  they  care";  and  to  "spread  hoi)e  for 
unity."  Sample  letters  were  printed  in 
English  and  in  French,  and  as  the  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  but,  above  all,  as  a  Cana- 
dian, I  was  proud  to  be  associated  with  that 
campaign.  I  circulated  the  newspaper  to 
every  member  of  this  Legislature  with  a 
covering  letter  m-ging  each  of  them  to  en- 
courage their  local  newspaper  to  take  a 
similar  initiative.  Meanwhile  in  Ottawa,  at 
approximately  the  same  time,  the  federal 
member  delivered  those  newspapers  to  each 
of  the  members  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
8  p.m. 

As  a  part  of  this  campaign,  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls  was  twinned  with  the  city  of 
Nicolet  in  Quebec.  I,  therefore,  took  the  oi>- 
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portunity  of  contacting  my  counterpart  in 
the  National  Assembly  of  Quebec.  This  was 
a  Serge  Fontaine,  the  member  representing 
the  riding  of  Nicolet-Yamaska.  We  discussed 
for  some  time  our  mutual  concerns  about  the 
future  of  this  country  because  I  felt  it  was 
important  to  share  my  thoughts  with  some- 
one in  Quebec  who  was  involved  in  the  life 
of  that  province  in  the  same  way  that  I  am 
involved  in  the  life  of  Ontario  through  my 
responsibilities  as  the  elected  member  of  the 
Legislatiu-e  for  Niagara  Falls. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  proud  to 
represent  a  constituency  which  is  part  of  On- 
tario's beautiful  Niagara  region.  The  history 
of  our  area  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me 
and  I  believe  that  it  can  be  inspiring  to  all 
of  us  as  we  consider  the  shape  of  Canadian 
federalism. 

For  a  moment  or  two,  I  would  like  to 
speak  about  the  history  of  Niagara's  native 
Indian  people.  The  tribes  reached  their  peak 
in  the  early  1400s.  At  that  time,  a  leader  of 
the  Onondaga  tribe,  Hiawatha,  the  hero  of 
Longfellow's  famous  poem,  called  for  an  end 
to  the  constant  battling.  He  succeeded  against 
great  odds  in  bringing  peace  to  the  native 
people  of  what  is  now  known  as  southern 
Ontario,  upper  New  York  state  and  the  Niag- 
ara Peninsula.  Hiawatha  did  more  than  estab- 
lish a  peaceful  co-existence  among  the  tribes. 
He  brought  together  five  Iroquois  tribes— the 
Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and 
Mohawks— to  form  the  League  of  Five 
Nations,  and  he  integrated  them  into  what 
has  been  called  one  of  the  most  sophisticated 
and  democratic  forms  of  government  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

The  style  of  this  government  is  worth 
mentioning.  Within  the  tribe,  political 
decision-making  was  a  very  loose  and  in- 
formal process,  with  everyone's  opinion 
asked  for  and  everyone's  consent  required 
before  action  was  taken.  Within  the  league 
the  same  unity  was  required  among  the  tribes 
before  the  league  would  act.  This  sophistica- 
ted democracy  was  part  of  a  very  warm  com- 
munal society  whidh  placed  great  importance 
on  the  family  kinship  and  the  role  of  women. 
The  culture  was  rich  and  tfheir  agricultural 
economy  permitted  them  to  settle  and  pros- 
per. Their  language  was,  incidentally,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  elaborate  of  all  the 
native  peoples  of  North  America.  It  is  not 
mere  coincidence  that  all  of  this  occurred 
within  one  of  t!he  most  developed  federal 
systems  in  history,  which  was  a  model  for 
the  first  constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

A  source  of  great  inspiration  also  is  the 
bravery    and    determination    of    the    French 


explorers  who  were  the  first  Europeans  in 
the  Niagara  region,  as  well  as  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  interior  of  this  continent.  Champ- 
lain  arrived  in  this  region  in  the  decade  fol- 
lowing 1610,  and  his  lieutenant,  Etienne 
Brule,  explored  southern  Ontario  while  liv- 
ing with  the  natives  and  learning  their  cus- 
toms. The  first  Europeans  to  see  Niagara 
Falls  were  French.  The  famous  French  ex- 
plorer, La  Salle,  reached  the  Niagara  River 
in  1678,  and  later  that  year  an  advance  party 
led  by  Father  Hennepin  discovered  the  falls 
and  wrote  an  exhaustive  description. 

Subsequently,  La  Salle  established  a  small 
fort  on  the  site  of  what  became  the  Frendh 
outpost  of  Fort  Niagara.  La  Salle  also  built 
the  first  ship  to  sail  above  the  falls,  tfhe 
Griffin,  which  sailed  as  far  upstream  as  Lake 
Michigan.  Among  his  many  later  accomplish- 
ments was  the  finding  of  the  overland  route 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Jesuits  also  played  a  significant  role 
in  the  French  exploration  of  the  Niagara 
region.  The  Relations  of  the  Jesuits,  testa- 
ment to  one  of  the  most  courageous  and  de- 
voted group  of  men  who  ever  lived,  recount 
their  experiences  among  the  Indians  of 
southern  Ontario.  While  attempting  to  bring 
Christianity  to  the  Indians  of  the  Niagara 
region,  the  Jesuits  made  careful  records  of  the 
area's  geograplhy  and  the  cultural  life  of  the 
people  living  there.  It  is  clear  that  from  the 
very  earliest  days,  the  Niagara  region  had 
frequent  contact  with  French-speaking  peo- 
ple. 

Today,  my  son  manages  a  family  business 
in  Niagara,  a  business  established  some  60 
years  ago  by  my  immigrant  father.  Our  com- 
pany does  business  with  firms  in  Quebec  and, 
in  so  doing,  has  a  feeling  for  the  small 
business  community  in  our  sister  province. 
My  party,  in  keeping  vvdth  our  pledge  to 
reach  many  citizens  of  Quebec  to  whom  we 
can  personally  relate  to,  has  asked  me  to 
direct  some  of  my  remarks  to  the  small  busi- 
ness entrepreneurs  of  La  Belle  Province. 

In  particular,  we  have  an  associate  who 
deals  with  a  large  company  in  the  Sorel  area 
that  also  has  a  plant  in  Niagara.  From  our 
discussions  with  our  friends  in  Quebec,  it 
has  become  obvious  that  operating  a  small 
business  in  that  province  is  very  little  differ- 
ent from  operating  a  small  business  here  in 
Ontario.  There  are  the  same  difficulties  and 
frustrations.  While  many  workers  have  pro- 
tection because  of  union  involvement,  and 
while  large  companies  have  greater  access  to 
financial  resources,  not  to  mention  accessibili- 
ty to  governments  through  lobbying  prac- 
tices, small  businesses  find  they  are  at  a  tre- 
mendous disadvantage.  In  fact,  my  Quebec- 
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ois  friend  was  telling  me  that  things  have  be- 
come so  bad  at  times  that  his  son,  seeing 
the  struggle  that  is  involved  to  keep  a  small 
business  afloat,  is  seriously  considering  not 
following  in  his  father's  footsteps.  He  will 
probably  find  a  job  that  offers  more  security 
and   a  lot  fewer  problems. 

Small  business  people  in  Quebec  are  un- 
derstandably troubled  about  their  difficulties 
in  obtaining  finance  and  about  the  bank  in- 
terest rates.  They  feel  very  threatened  by  the 
large  companies,  which  appear  to  be  impervi- 
ous to  fluctuations  in  the  marketplace  rather 
than  victimized  by  them  as  smaller  operators 
are. 

I  implore  my  fellow  business  associates  in 
Quebec  to  vote  no  on  the  referendum.  Prob- 
lems related  to  small  business  are  nationwide, 
not  only  centred  in  Quebec.  We  must 
therefore,  unite  our  efforts  across  Canada  to 
achieve  status,  success  and  prosperity,  and 
fulfil  our  role  as  the  nation's  largest  group 
of  employers  that  employ  the  largest  group 
of  the  working  force. 

All  in  all,  dealing  with  our  counterparts 
on  a  business  level  has  always  been  a  very 
pleasant  and  interesting  experience.  The 
same  is  true  of  any  visits  v^e  have  made  to 
Quebec,  I  remember  particularly,  back  in 
1967,  my  wife  and  I  went  to  Montreal  to 
attend  Expo.  We  stayed  with  friends  who 
live  in  Repentigny,  and  we  had  a  great  time 
with  them.  Throughout  our  visit,  we  were 
treated  with  bourtesy,  warmth  and  friend- 
liness. The  hospitality  was  truly  remarkable. 
If  we  made  the  slightest  attempt,  in  our  very 
limited  way,  to  speak  to  them  in  French, 
they  would  go  more  than  halfway  to  under- 
stand us  and  to  help  us.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
know  when  I  felt  such  pride  in  being  a 
Canadian  as  I  did  during  that  memorable 
stay  at  Repentigny  during  Expo  67. 

Living  in  Niagara  Falls,  of  course,  we 
have,  over  the  years,  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  contact  with  our  friends  and 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  border 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  times,  quite 
frankly,  when  it  seems  there  is  no  border  at 
all.  Frequently,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  is 
filled  with  American  visitors.  The  same  can 
be  said  in  reverse  of  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York;  it  is  filled  with  Canadian  visitors. 

I  cannot  begin  to  count  the  number  of 
times  American  people  have  told  me  how 
much  they  admire  this  great  country  of  ours, 
how  much  they  envy  us  our  French-speaking 
people  and  the  fact  that  we  have,  right  here 
in  our  midst,  the  French  language  and  the 
French  culture.  I  suppose  over  the  years  we 
have  tended  to  take  our  good  fortune  in  this 
respect  for  granted,  just  as  members  of  any 


family  tend  to   take   the   other  members  for 
granted. 

8:10  p.m. 

We  have  achieved  much  here  in  Canada 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
achievements.  But  it  would  seem  we  have 
failed  in  one  of  our  most  important  respon- 
sibflities.  We  have  failed  to  articulate  a 
vision  of  what  Canada  might  be  in  the  future 
for  each  and  eveiy  one  of  us,  whether  we 
are  English,  French,  native  or  any  one  of  a 
dozen  or  more  nationalities  which  have  come 
to  this  country  to  be  a  part  of  the  Canadian 
family. 

Quebec  and  its  people  are  an  essential 
part  of  this  country,  the  other  half  of  our 
reality.  Some  efforts  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  to  understand  and  meet  the 
desires  of  our  French  Canadians,  but  clearly 
those  efforts  have  not  succeeded  or  they  have 
been  misunderstood.  It  would  seem  that 
some  Canadians  have  been  guilty  of  wishful 
thinking,  of  turning  their  thoughts  to  other 
things,  in  the  hope  that  the  situation  vis-a- 
vis Quebec  will  resolve  itself  without  any 
effort  or  contribution  on  their  part. 

If  we  are  to  come  through  om-  present 
crisis,  if  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  achiev- 
ing what  we  want  here  in  Canada,  we  have 
to  do  some  very  clear  thinking  and  make 
some  very  intelligent  and  important  deci- 
sions. Canadians  are  going  to  have  to  abcept 
the  fact  that  the  full  and  free  development 
of  our  two  main  cultures  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  country  and  our  national  identity. 

There  has  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
all  Canadians  to  live  together  in  mutual  re- 
spect and  to  work  together  to  achieve  these 
things  which  are  valued  by  other  Canadians. 
If  people  are  not  prepared  to  do  this,  if  the 
people  of  Quebec  remain  unconvinced  that 
the  future  will  be  any  different  from  what 
they  consider  to  have  been  a  past,  which  has 
seen  many  Canadians  cold  and  hostile  to 
their  language  and  culture,  then  we  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  this  country's  unity  will  be 
severely  endangered,  regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  May  20. 

I  believe  that  what  the  people  of  Quebec 
want,  what  all  Canadians  want,  is  to  feel 
at  home  wherever  they  are  in  this  country. 
They  want  to  feel  this  way,  whether  they 
are  in  Quebec,  in  Vancouver,  in  the  Mari- 
times,  in  the  Yukon,  in  small-town  Ontario 
or  in  boom-town  Calgary.  Because  I  believe 
this  is  the  case,  I  would  like  to  say  to  them: 
Nous  sommes  tons  membres  de  la  meme 
famille  canadienne.  Restons  ensemble,  tra- 
vaillons  ensemble  pour  le  bien  de  notre  grand 
pays.  We  are  all  members  of  the  same  Cana- 
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dian  family.  Let  us  stay  together,  let  us 
work  together  for  the  good  of  our  great  coun- 
try. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  great  joy  to  take  part  in  this  debate 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  them 
being  that  it  is  the  first  time  since  my  mar- 
riage that  my  wife  has  joined  me  in  the 
House  to  witness  one  of  my  contributions. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  more  appropriate  one 
since  I  cannot  imagine  that  anything  I  could 
say  in  this  House  or  outside  of  it  in  my  po- 
litical career  could  be  more  important  than 
what  I  might  say  about  the  future  of  the 
country  that  our  children  and  their  children 
will  bear. 

Let  me  associate  myself  most  heartily  with 
the  remarks  of  the  member  for  Niagara  Falh 
when  he  spoke  about  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  members  of  this  House  have  put  aside 
their  narrow,  self-serving,  partisan  interests 
to  discuss  what  should  be  a  matter  of  mutual 
and  common  concern,  namely,  national  unity. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  the  coun- 
try could  have  ever  begun  if  people  of  the 
likes  of  Brown  and  Macdonald  had  not  done 
just  that.  Fortunately,  there  was  not  an  ele- 
ment at  that  time  that  put  partisan  interests 
ahead  of  the  national  concern. 

During  the  1960s,  Canadians  of  my  gen- 
eration, anglophones  and  francophones  alike, 
believed  that  the  world  was  entering  a  new 
era  of  understanding  and  of  peace.  Looking 
back,  I  would  have  to  acknowledge  we  were 
prc^bably  naive  when  we  felt  that  the  impact 
of  modem  communications  was  somehow 
shrinking  the  world  and  breaking  down  the 
barriers  of  mistrust.  Yet  I  think  something 
important  remains  of  tlie  belief  that  under- 
standing between  men  and  women  of  differ- 
ent cultures  and  of  goodwill  can  be  some- 
thing more  than  just  a  dream. 

I  recognize  this  is  certainly  not  a  new  be- 
lief, or  a  belief  unique  to  the  1960s.  But 
all  the  same  it  is  with  some  sense  of  irony 
that,  despite  all  the  intentions  of  my  genera- 
tion, I  rise  now  in  my  place  in  this  assem- 
bly, two  decades  later,  to  speak  to  the  sur- 
vival  of   a   single   nation. 

Today,  words  and  ideas  move  around  the 
world  at  the  speed  of  light.  Yet  here  in  this 
ooimtry,  we  are  having  diflBculty  talking  to 
one  another.  Today  we  are  known  abroad  in 
virtually  every  nation  of  the  world  for  our 
tolerance  and  our  goodwill.  Yet  here,  at 
home,  we  are  struggling  with  these  very 
same    concepts    within    our   borders. 

It  is  with  this  paradox  in  mind  that  I  ap- 
proach this  referendum  debate.  When  I  look 
at  our  nation,  I  am  frankly  dismayed  by  the 
forces  of  divisiveness.  Canada  is  a  victim  of 


the  rack  of  regional  interests,  being  pulled 
each  and  every  day  in  four  or  more  direc- 
tions, depending  upon  who  is  being  quoted 
in  the  morning  papers. 

Throughout  our  history,  regionalism  has 
been  a  fact  of  Canadian  life.  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  had  to  contend  with  it;  we  have 
to  contend  with  it.  In  the  past  it  has  helped 
us  to  maintain  a  healthy  tension,  an  equilib- 
rium, if  you  will,  within  Confederation.  It 
has  allowed  each  and  every  part  of  the  land 
to  develop  in  its  own  way.  But  now  it  ap- 
pears more  like  a  tumour  enveloping  whole 
sections  of  the  country.  In  this  regard  I  am 
not  speaking  just  of  Quebec;  I  am  speaking 
of  the  entire  nation. 

Monsieur  I'Orateur,  je  pense  qu'il  est  temps 
que  tous  les  Canadiens  se  posent  ces  ques- 
tions: Sommes-nous  prets  k  laisser  cela  con- 
tinuer,  a  permettre  que  la  volonte  nationale 
soit  affaiblie,  a  rester  en  spectateur  a  la  dis- 
solution progressive  de  notre  pays?  De  plus, 
il  est  temps  que  les  Canadiens  pensent  serieu- 
sement  a  leur  pavs  a  son  passe  et  a  son  ave- 
nir  et  qu'ils  choisissent  en  pleine  connaissance 
de  cause. 

Monsieur  I'Orateur,  un  pays  n'est  pas  de- 
fini  seulement  par  ses  frontieres  ou  par  sa 
force  militaire.  On  ne  pent  pas  mesurer  la 
fibre  dune  nation  par  son  PNB  ou  par  la 
richesse  de  ses  ressources.  On  ne  peut  pas 
reduire  a  des  symboles  ou  a  des  hymnes  I'es- 
sence  d'une  nation. 

Une  nation.  Monsieur  I'Orateur,  se  batit 
sur  I'experience  commune,  bonne  et  mau- 
vaise.  C'est  I'histoire  qui,  d'annee  en  annee, 
construit  la  charoente  a  partir  des  realisations 
de  ses  hommes  d'Etat  comme  de  I'interaction 
quotidienne  de  ses  citoyens. 

D^s  ses  debuts,  le  Canada  a  ete  la  cible 
de  nombreuses  critiques.  Une  federation  ma- 
ladroite,  impratiauable-disait-on,  une  con- 
figuration eeo^raphique  artificielle,  assemblee 
il  y  a  cent  ans  par  crainte  de  la  puissance 
emergeante  de  nos  voisins  du  sud. 

Tout  cela.  Monsieur  I'Orateur.  est  r>eut- 
etre  vrai.  Mais  je  crois  que  dans  I'acte  d'une 
Confederation,  on  trouve  une  verite  plus 
profonde.  notamment  la  vision  des  Peres  de 
la  C^n*^ederation,  oui  se  sont  unis  xx>ur  pre- 
server un  mode  de  vie,  pour  conserver  un 
fonds  commun  d'experiences  partagees,  d'ou 
naissait  deia  la  forme  d'un  pays  dote  de  ses 
propres  caracteristiques. 
8:20  p.m. 

How  can  I  speak  of  common  experiences 
in  the  context  of  two  diflferent  and  two  vib- 
rant cultures?  Let  me  answer  by  speaking  of 
common  aspirations  that  have  become  reali- 
ties through  nationhood.  I  point  to  Canada's 
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social  programs  as  tangible  evidence  of  suc- 
cessful co-operation  within  Confederation. 
The  goals  of  these  programs  are  perhaps  more 
fundamental  than  one's  particular  cultural 
heritage.  I  ask:  Which  parents  don't  want 
first-class  health  care  for  their  children?  Or 
who  doesn't  want  the  benefits  of  a  solid 
system  of  social  security  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged  in  their  own  com- 
munity? 

As  Canadians,  we  have  shared  the  view 
that  all  citizens,  no  matter  who  they  are,  no 
matter  where  they  live  or  move  in  our 
country,  should  have  access  to  these  services. 
As  Canadians,  we  have  gone  further  and 
have  collectively  identified  these  programs  as 
a  right  for  all  Canadians.  The  result  has  been 
the  creation  of  health  and  social  systems  that 
are  the  envy  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  fact  is,  this  is  something  we  take 
for  granted.  Consider  the  quality  of  health 
care  being  rendered  at  this  moment  in  hos- 
pitals in  Vancouver,  in  Montreal  and  in 
Toronto.  Consider  too  the  social  justice  of- 
fered todav  to  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the 
unemployed,  the  destitute. 

I  am  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  the  sys- 
tem is  by  no  means  perfect.  Inequities  do 
exist  but,  by  and  large,  it  is  a  good  system.  It 
is  comprehensive,  universal,  responsive  to 
local  requirements  and  secure.  Significantly, 
our  success  in  these  endeavours  has  been  the 
result  of  a  sharing  of  resources  and  ideas 
among  the  provinces  and  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  provinces. 

The  simole  truth  is  that  we  would  not  enjoy 
the  same  level  of  services  today  had  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  separate  ways.  Certainly,  the 
provinces  individually  could  not  have  intro- 
duced services  as  quickly  as  they  have  with- 
out the  benefit  of  cost  sharing  by  the  federal 
government. 

Our  federation  has  fostered  these  accomp- 
lishments while  permitting  great  flexibility  in 
their  operation  within  each  province;  so  while 
we  have  national  expectations  with  regard  to 
our  health  and  social  services,  we  also  have 
full  recognition  of  the  different  requirements 
of  each  of  the  partners. 

Herein  lies  an  aspect  of  the  brilliance  of  our 
Canadian  Confederation.  The  abilif-v  to  ade- 
quately meet  unique  social  and  health  requ^'re- 
ments  of,  for  example,  a  citizen  of  Ste.  Anne 
des  Monts  in  the  Gaspe,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  citizen  of  the  Okanagan  Valley,  shows  di- 
versity within  a  common  framework. 

In  recent  years,  as  our  health  and  social 
systems  have  grown  more  sophisticated,  we 
have  seen  an  increasing  need  for  adaptability 
in  the  arrangements  between  governments.  As 


cost  sharing  became  confining  to  the  prov- 
inces, inhibiting  their  ability  to  respond  to  the 
changing  needs  of  their  citizens,  we  saw  a 
negotiated  move  to  an  alternative  structure  of 
funding  under  what  is  known  as  the  Estab- 
lished Program  (Interim  Arrangements)  Act. 

TTirough  this  new  arrangement,  the  federal 
government  and  the  provinces  have  taken  a 
giant  step  towards  disentangling  and  rational- 
izing social'  programs  in  Canada.  Much  greater 
latitude  now  rests  with  the  provinces,  as  it 
should,  for  the  delivery  of  the  most  appropri- 
ate services  to  our  people.  The  manner  in 
which  this  reform  was  accomplished  is  per- 
haps as  significant  as  its  effect  on  the  services. 
It  was  through  negotiation  within  Confedera- 
tion that  this  change  took  place,  by  dialogue, 
bargaining  and  the  meeting  of  minds  between 
provincial  and  federal  governments.  The  pro- 
cess worked  and  worked  well. 

I  ask,  why  shouldn't  it  work?  Whenever  I 
sit  down  at  a  federal-provincial  conference, 
regardless  of  the  traditional  and  the  expected 
tension  between  the  provinces  and  the  fed- 
eral government,  I  cannot  help  but  think  that 
the  them  is  really  us.  I  cannot  help  realizing, 
despite  the  posturing  that  all  politicians  are 
prone  to,  we  do  share  common  concerns 
for  all  of  our  citizens  and  we  do  share  com- 
mon objectives. 

The  reform  of  our  funding  for  social  pro- 
grams is  a  not  insignificant  example  of  how 
our  federal  system  proves  capable  of  adjust- 
ment to  enable  the  provinces  to  carry  out 
their  constitutional  mandates  with  regard  to 
social  services.  This  mandate  of  the  provinces 
is  worth  stressincr.  The  logic  of  provincial 
primacy  in  the  field  of  social  services  is  as 
valid  today  as  it  was  113  years  ago.  There  was 
then,  as  there  is  now,  a  recognition  of  the 
distinctiveness  of  each  partner  in  Confedera- 
tion and  of  the  consequent  necessity  for  the 
administration  of  social  programs  to  remain 
at  the  provincial  level  where  they  can  be  most 
responsive  to  people's  needs. 

Again  I  come  back  to  the  theme  of  divers- 
ity ^vithin  a  common  framework  and  point  to 
this  aspect  of  our  constitution  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  federal  system.  This  flexibility 
recognizes  the  positive  side  of  our  country's 
regional  nature.  Because  of  this  inherent  flexi- 
bility we  have  seen  distinctive  patterns  of 
cultural  growth  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 

As  a  people,  Canadians  have  cherished 
these  differences  and  have  prospered.  In  no 
small  measure,  this  can  'be  attributed  to  the 
design  of  our  government  and  the  sharing  of 
powers  as  set  out  in  the  British  North 
America  Act.  This  not  to  say,  however,  that 
the  federal  government  has  no  role  to  play 
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in  the  social  field.  As  I  have  indicated,  it 
plays  a  fundamental  role  with  respect  to 
funding  and  through  this  mechanism  ensures 
a  national  strengthening  of  social  programs. 

The  model  has  served  us  well  to  this  point 
in  our  history.  But  as  we  look  to  the  future, 
we  should  not  be  content  to  rest  with  things 
as  they  are.  Clearly  we  must  make  improve- 
ments. We  must  abhieve  greater  harmony 
between  the  federal  government  and  the 
provinces  in  pursuing  social  reform.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  totally  illogical  to  have  the  fed- 
eral government,  on  the  one  hand,  expanding 
its  manpower  at  a  time  when  the  provinces, 
on  the  other,  are  actively  pursuing  efficien- 
cies and  adjusting  programs  to  meet  emerging 
social  needs.  Such  anomalies  are  costly  and 
point  to  the  necessity  to  further  revise  fed- 
eral-provincial relationships,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  areas  of  federal  spending  power 
having  a  direbt  eflFect  on  the  provinces. 

Such  revisions  will  be  forthcoming  because 
all  of  the  partners  in  this  Confederation  are 
committed  to  this  objective.  The  require- 
ment now  is  for  a  continuation  of  the  dia- 
logue and  a  co-operation  that  has  fostered 
the  construction  of  Canada's  elaborate  and 
comprehensive  social  system.  A  solid  struc- 
ture is  in  place,  providing  security  to  all 
Canadians.  Now  we  must  plan  our  additions 
and  renovations  together,  while  we  bapitalize 
on  the  firm  foundations  that  every  day  bring 
comfort  to  the  i)eople  who  need  these  ser- 
vices across  this  land. 

It  is  my  belief  that  further  refinement 
and  improvement  of  these  programs  can  be 
accomplished  only  If  we  work  together.  To 
plan  in  isolation,  particularly  at  this  stage  in 
our  country's  development,  would  be  to  in- 
vite unnecessary  duplication  of  effort,  dissi- 
pation of  resources  and  perhaps  fundamen- 
tally to  jeopardize  the  whole  of  our  social 
security  system. 

Canada  is  a  nation  both  blessed  and 
afflicted  by  its  size  and  its  diversity.  The 
blessings  are  obvious  despite  our  tendency  to 
reflect  on  our  problems  and  to  look  elsewhere 
for  our  solutions.  One  need  only  consider  our 
standard  of  living  in  the  international  context 
to  see  the  tangible  merits  of  our  nationhood. 
The  afflictions,  on  the  other  hand,  have  come 
with  our  historical  development  and  with  our 
geography  itself.  I  suppose  these  tensions 
are  inevitable.  This  does  not  mean  the  disin- 
tegration of  our  icountry  is  inevitable.  It  does 
mean,  however,  that  we  must  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  regenerating  our 
Confederation. 
8:30  p.m. 


Monsieur  I'Qrateur,  j'ai  commence  mes 
remarques  en  faisant  allusion  a  I'espoir  de 
ma  generation  de  voir  une  plus  grande 
harmonic  et  une  meilleure  entente  s'etablir 
entre  tons  les  humains.  J'ai  aussi  dit  qu'il  me 
semblait  ironique  qu'en  tant  que  nation,  nous 
ayons  realise  beaucoup  en  ce  sens  sur  le  plan 
international,  alors  que  ces  memes  qualites 
nous  manquent  quand  il  s'agit  de  nous 
entendre  chez  nous. 

II  est  clairement  temps  que  nous  abordions 
nos  problemes  internes  avec  plus  de  confi- 
ance  mutuelle  et  de  comprehension.  Le 
r^f^rendum  quebecois  nous  donne  Todcasion 
de  reflechir  s^rieusement  a  la  richesse— et 
j'emploie  ce  terme  dans  son  sens  le  plus 
large— de  notre  soci6t6.  Une  richesse  nee  de 
la  poursuite  d't^bjectifs  communs. 

Nous  sommes  au  seuil  d'une  nouvelle 
d^cennie.  Un  nouveau  si^cle  s'approche. 
J'espere,  Monsieur  I'Orateur,  que  les  Cana- 
diens  n'oublieront  pas  les  avantages  de  notre 
f^d^ration,  et  qu'ils  feront  de  I'espoir  en 
I'avenir  d'un  Canada  meilleur  une  r^alite. 
Cest  pour  cet  avenir  meilleur  que  je  de- 
mande  aux  Quebecois  de  se  prononlcer  le  20 
mai.  Merci,  Monsieur  I'Orateur. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  privileged 
to  have  this  opportimity  of  expressing  in  the 
Ontario  Legislature  my  own  thoughts  ^nd 
feelings  on  tfie  question  of  Confederation 
and  ^e  future  of  Canadian  unity. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  propose  to 
speak  about,  among  other  things,  the  role 
of  Franco-Ontarians  in  the  riding  of  Nipis- 
sing,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent. 
However,  before  embarfdng  on  this  very 
specific  matter,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
general  observations. 

First  of  all,  I,  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  have  absolutely 
no  hesitancy  in  urging  my  fellow  Canadians 
in  Quebec  to  vote  no  on  May  20.  In  my  view, 
a  yes  vote  would  be  devastating  for  this 
country,  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  stand 
aside  and  let  Canada  break  up  around  me 
without  at  least  trying  to  do  something  about 
it.  And  I  don't  intend  to  stand  idly  by  and 
have  a  demagogue  break  up  what  was  built 
on  blood,  sweat  tod  tears. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  the  members 
of  this  House,  as  legislators,  to  urge  the  peo- 
ple of  Quebec  to  listen  to  our  plea  and  our 
call  for  a  renewed  form  of  federalism.  Some- 
how we  must  find  the  right  words  to  make 
the  people  of  Quebec  realize  that  a  recreated 
federalism  would  ensure  that  they  achieve 
the  objectives  which  are  so  important  to 
them.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  meet  the 
needs  of  other  regions  and  other  Canadians. 
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It  is  well  over  a  century  since  Confedera- 
tion, and  in  the  intervening  years  many  and 
far-reaching  changes  have  taken  place  in  this 
country,  indeed,  throughout  the  world.  Obvi- 
ously, we  can  no  longer  postpone  the  task  of 
restructuring  Canadian  federalism  to  meet 
current  realities. 

En  parlant  du  Nipissing,  on  pent  dire  en 
toute  honnetete  de  Nipissing,  qu'il  partage 
ses  racines  avec  la  belle  province.  Samuel  de 
Champlain,  I'explorateur  qui  a  donne  son 
identite  au  territoire  qui  longe  le  Saint- 
Laurent  et  la  nomme  la  Nouvelle  France,  a 
ete  en  fait  le  premier  Europeen  a  decouvrir 
le  lac  Nipissing  en  1615. 

La  ou  devrait  plus  tard  se  situer  la  ville 
de  North  Bay.  Et  c'est  en  decouvrant  I'im- 
mense  etendue  du  lac  Nipissing  qu'il  sentit, 
dit-il  dans  son  journal,  qu'il  avait  enfin 
franchi  la  barriere  de  Fouest.  Trois  cent 
soixante-cinq  ans  apres  ce  moment  historique, 
je  me  sens  en  droit  de  dire  de  ma  circonscrip- 
tion  qu'elle  peut  continuer  a  servir  d'exemple, 
quand  il  y  a  des  obstacles  a  franchir. 

Je  trouve  affligeant  qu'il  y  ait  de  gens  au 
Canada  pour  dire  que  la  coexistence  des  deux 
cultures  fondatrices  est  impossible  a  quelque 
niveau  que  oe  soit:  communal,  provincial,  ou 
national.  Le  Canadiens  de  culture  anglaise, 
comme  de  culture  frangaise,  se  sentent  chez 
eux  a  Nipissing,  k  I'abri  de  la  pression  de 
I'assimilation  et  de  la  peur  des  prejug^s.  lis 
ne  sont  pas  les  seuls  a  pouvoir  s'enorgueillir 
du  mode  de  vie  reellement  bilingue  de  leur 
coUectivite  du  nord  de  TOntario.  II  n'est  pas 
rare  de  trouver  des  lieux  semblables  en  Onta- 
rio et  dans  le  reste  du  Canada.  II  y  a  bien 
des  collectivites  semblables  au  Canada.  Mais 
Nipissing  est  un  exemple  particulierement 
remarquable  de  communaute  qui  a  su  tirer 
parti  de  I'histoire  du  Canada.  Comme  le  reste 
du  Bas  Canada  nos  premiers  residents  ont 
suivis  des  coureurs  des  bois  frangais.  Il  y 
avait  les  Brulet,  les  Nicolin,  les  Groseillers  et 
la  Verendrie  par  exemple.  Et  les  voyageurs 
anglais,  comme  les  Henry,  les  Mackenzies  et 
les  Carry s. 

Aujourdliui,  la  repartition  de  la  popula- 
tion de  Nipissing  reflete  bien  nos  racines  cul- 
turelles.  Tandis  que  62  pour  cent  de  nos  habi- 
tants ont  I'anglais  comme  langue  maternelle, 
S3  pour  cent  sont  d'origine  frangaise.  So  beau- 
coup  d'ecoles,  d'organisations  et  d'entreprises 
fournissent  des  services  a  la  collective  anglo- 
phone, les  citoyens  francophones  son  traites 
sur  une  base  egale.  Par  opposition  au  Canada, 
I'education  en  langue  frangaise  s'est  develop- 
pee  dans  le  cadre  du  systeme  des  ecoles  sepa- 
rees.  Done  leurs  droits  sont  garantis  par  I'Acte 
de  I'Amerique  du  Nord  Britannique  de  1867. 
Le  Conseil  des  Ecoles  Separees  de  Nipissing 


compte  ainsi  10  ecoles  primaires  dans  notre 
region.  Mais  le  Conseil  S'colaire  de  Nipissing, 
qui  est  un  systeme  d'ecoles  publiques,  orga- 
nise un  reseau  d'ecoles  francophones  qui 
pourraient  servir  d'exemple  a  d'autres  con- 
seils  scolaires. 

I  might  just  talk  about  the  bilingual  or 
French-speaking  high  schools  we  have  in  the 
city  of  North  Bay.  I  remember  in  1968,  when 
I  was  on  the  school  board  of  what  was  then 
called  the  North  Bay  Vocational  and  Col- 
legiate Institute,  that  there  w^ere  no  second- 
ary schools  where  the  French  language  was 
the  language  of  instruction.  At  that  time  it 
was  quite  obvious  there  were  many  students 
coming  out  of  elementary  school  through  the 
French  branch  of  the  separate  school  sys- 
tem. Those  people  did  not  have  a  proper 
school  for  them  to  continue  their  education 
in  the  French  language.  Members  of  the 
school  board  became  very  concerned  when 
it  was  brought  to  their  attention  by  certain 
citizens  in  the  community. 

After  much  haggling  and  debating  in  1968 
we  passed  a  resolution— this  was  before  the 
advent  of  Bill  141— authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bilingual  high  school.  We  wanted 
this  resolution  implemented  in  September 
1968  but  we  didn't  have  the  school  to  house 
them.  So  we  went  to  the  principal  of  Widdi- 
field  high  School  and  asked  him,  "Would  you 
like  to  try  to  share  your  high  school  until 
sudh  time  as  we  have  another  one  built?" 
He  was  taken  aback  and  he  said,  "I  won't 
try;  I  will,  and  I  will  make  it  work."  As  a 
result  of  this,  a  shift  system  went  into  effect, 
and  we  were  able  to  have  a  bilingual  and 
French-speaking  high  school  starting  in  Sep- 
tember 1968.  TTie  following  year  a  new  high 
school  was  constructed,  and  we  now  have 
tlie   Ecole   Secondaire   Algonquin. 

8:40  p.m. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  Nipissing  Board 
of  Education  again  launched  a  French  immer- 
sion program.  The  response  was  so  enthusias- 
tic that  the  school  quickly  outgrew  its  original 
quarters.  This  program,  which  was  originally 
intended  to  be  only  for  the  junior  grades,  soon 
expanded  during  its  first  year  to  include  older 
students  up  to  grade  six.  By  1981,  by  next 
September,  the  immersion  courses  in  French 
will  be  available  up  to  grade  eight,  and  they 
are  going  beyond  that.  Already  there  are 
plans  by  the  board  to  establish  a  secondary 
school  immersion  program  to  coincide  with 
the  graduation  of  the  grade  eight  class  which 
has  been  educated  in  French  from  Dr.  Car- 
ruthers  Public  School. 

At  a  time  when  many  schools  in  our  prov- 
ince are  facing  severe  cutbacks  and  closures 
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due  to  declining  enrolment,  the  primary-level 
French  immersion  program  of  Nipissing  school 
board  will  expand  from  this  year's  305  stu- 
dents to  a  forecast  584  students  in  1984.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  majority 
of  these  immersion  program  students  come 
from  homes  where  English  has  to  date  been 
the  only  language.  In  other  words,  the  parents 
of  these  children  have  decided  they  shall  be 
edticated  in  the  other  language  of  our  country 
because  they  have  recognized  the  opportunity 
this  provides  for  the  enrichment  of  young 
lives. 

Of  course,  the  community  also  benefits  im- 
mensely from  this  program.  These  young 
people  will  grow  up  with  a  far  greater  under- 
standing of  both  French  and  English  cultures. 
The  families  will',  in  turn,  profit  from  their 
increased  awareness  and  greater  knowledge. 
I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  both  post- 
secondary  institutions  in  our  area,  Canadore 
College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology  and 
Nipissing  University  College,  oflFer  full-time 
and  extension  program  credits,  again  in  the 
French  language. 

We  have  in  my  riding  many  and  varied 
cultural  groups  and  clubs.  For  example,  we 
can  if  we  wish  become  members  of  the  Ger- 
mania  Club,  the  Davedi  Club,  the  Ukrainian 
Club,  the  Polish  Club.  We  can  also  join  I'As- 
sociation  Canadienne-Francais  de  I'Ontario, 
rUnion  Culturelle  des  Franco-Ontariens,  the 
lODE  or  the  Rotary  Club.  There  are,  in  ad- 
dition, many  other  clubs  and  organizations 
too  numerous  to  mention.  These  opportunities 
exist  in  Nipissing,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they 
exist  in  other  Canadian  communities. 

Language  barriers,  which  at  one  time  were 
considered  insurmountable,  have  been  over- 
come. Here  in  Canada  our  choices  are  wide 
open.  The  opportunities  to  pursue  the  culture 
of  a  person's  choice  are  almost  limitless  and, 
whatever  some  people  may  say,  assimilation 
into  the  so-called  English  community  is  no 
longer  the  threat  it  was  once  thought  to  be. 

In  the  Nipissing  area,  people  can  walk  into 
virtually  any  business  establishment  and  ex- 
pect to  be  served  in  the  language  of  their 
choice.  Doctors,  lawyers  and  other  profes- 
sionals offer  their  services  in  both  oflBcial 
languages.  Services  are  frequently  ofi^ered  in 
Italian,  German  or  Ukrainian.  Many  services 
are  offered  in  both  the  ofiBcial  languages  of 
Canada.  Marriage  Encounter,  for  example,  has 
its  French  counterpart,  Renouveau  Conjugal. 
Girl  Guides  and  Boy  Scouts  are  known  as 
I'es  Guides  et  les  Scouts.  Hospitals  and  social 
service  authorities  are  dedicated  to  assisting 
their  patients  in  the  language  which  gives 
them  the  greatest  freedom  and  ease  of  expres- 


sion. On  top  of  all  that,  because  of  recent 
legislation,  we  now  can  have  a  trial  in  the 
French  language,  something  which  was  un- 
heard of  in  Ontario  five  or  10  years  ago. 

French  for  Franco-Ontarians  is  not  a  theory 
and  it  is  not  a  catch-phrase;  it  is  a  way  of  life. 
The  need  of  Franco-Ontarians  to  be  able  to 
express  themselves  freely  and  fully  in  their 
language  is  recognized  and  accepted.  We 
acknowledge  that  they  also  need  to  receive  a 
response  in  their  mother  tongue. 

In  Nipissing,  Franco-Ontarians  have  access 
to  three  French  television  channels.  French 
Radio-Canada  programming  is  available  out 
of  Sudbury.  Sturgeon  Falls  has  its  own  bi- 
lingual newspaper,  La  Tribune.  Nor  is  it  un- 
common for  an  English-language  radio  sta- 
tion or  for  English-language  newspapers  to 
run  French-language  advertisements  and  pub- 
lic service  messages. 

I  believe  the  situation  I  have  outlined  as 
existing  in  my  riding  is  extraordinary,  even 
unique.  In  Nipissing,  the  options  are  there, 
the  options  are  available.  They  are  not  merely 
promised;  they  are  in  place  right  now.  Self- 
expression  is  possible,  I  say,  for  every  On- 
tarian,  regardless  of  his  ancestry.  Education 
in  the  language  of  choice  is  available  now, 
as  I  indicated'  earlier,  up  to  grade  eight  and 
will  soon  be  available  for  secondary  school 
students.  Canadians  of  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish extraction  have  broken  down  the  barriers 
which  appear  to  be  such  an  incredible  stiun- 
bling  block  to  Canadian  unity. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  100 
years  ago,  even  25  years  ago,  who  would 
have  thought  that  we  would  today  have  come 
so  far?  This  country  has  reached  a  point  at 
which  the  options  I  have  mentioned  as  being 
available  in  Nipissing  are  to  be  expected  and 
should  be  accepted  elsewhere  in  this  country. 

I  am  proud  to  claim  that  the  people  of 
the  Nipissing  area  have  proven  themselves 
to  be  pioneers  in  this  connection.  We  knew 
that  bilingual  services  and  facilities  should 
be  available.  We  decided  they  would  be  avail- 
able and  we  made  bilingualism  a  way  of 
life  in  my  riding. 

Un  grand  nombre  de  residents  de  la  region 
de  Nipissing  ont  de  la  famille  dans  la  pro- 
vince du  Quebec.  Nombreux  sont  les  electeurs 
qui  nous  disent  qu'ils  craignent  une  separa- 
tion geographique,  car  cela  risquerait  de  signi- 
fier  une  separation  de  famille.  II  me  semble 
aussi  que  nombreux  sont  les  Quebecois  qui 
ne  croient  pas  a  le  survivance  a  I'ext^rieur 
d'e  ieurs  fronti^res.  Je  leur  reponds  qu'ils  n'ont 
qu'a  regarder  les  francophones,  les  Franco- 
Ontariens  de  Nipissing,  pour  voir  ce  qui  peut 
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etre  accompli  a  force  de  comprehension,  de 
travail  et  de  devouement. 

I  would  hope  that  the  government  of  On- 
tario would  take  heed  of  what  has  happened 
in  Nipissing.  I  would  hope  and  expect  it 
would  continue  to  develop  not  only  a  French 
policy,  but  a  constitution  to  implement  the 
availalDility  of  French-language  essential 
services. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  when  every  Canadian 
should  examine  his  or  her  own  conscience. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  acknowledge,  sincerely 
and  honestly,  exactly  where  we  stand  vis-a- 
vis one  another  and  Canada.  Twice  in  our 
lifetime,  twice  in  this  century,  Canadians 
have  gone  to  war  to  defend  this  coimtry  and 
to  help  free  the  world.  As  a  result  <^f  those 
wars,  thousands  of  Canadians  suffered  griev- 
ously. Many  of  them  were  seriously  wounded. 
Others  returned  to  this  country  to  become 
embittered  at  the  difiBculties  of  taking  up  the 
threads  of  their  hves.  Many  did  not  return. 

I  ask,  is  the  sacrifice  w'hich  they  made  to 
be  in  vain?  Are  we  going  to  repay  them  by 
allowing  the  country  for  which  they  fou^t 
and  for  which  many  of  them  died  to  disinte- 
grate? When  they  were  called  upon  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted,  they  didn't  hesitate.  Last 
November  I  attended  a  memorial  service.  A 
program  was  given  to  all  of  us  there.  I 
thought  what  the  program  said  was  very 
significant.  The  front  of  the  program  said: 
"Think  Canadian.  They  did."  We  should  not 
hesitate  either  in  doing  whatever  has  to  be 
done  to  ensure  that  this  country  continues  to 
be  a  united  country,  one  Canada  from  coast 
to  coast.  They  thought  Canadian.  Let  us  think 
Canadian,  let  us  act  Canadian. 
8:50  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  to  take  part  in  this  debate.  I  am  also 
delighted  at  w'hat  I  sense  is  a  great  degree  of 
co-operation  with  members  from  the  opposi- 
tion benches  drifting  over  here,  some  a  httle 
more  ambitious  than  others.  But  it  may 
portend  great  thoughts  and  great  events  in 
the  years  to  come  as  common  sense  pervades 
the  whole  Legislature. 

In  any  event,  as  colleagues  on  both  sides 
df  the  House  have  said,  it  is  indeed  a  rare 
occasion  when  the  usual  business  of  this 
Legislature  is  eclipsed  by  an  issue  of  such 
magnitude.  Although  less  rare,  it  is  never- 
theless gratifying  to  have  the  degree  of  con- 
sensus I'm  sure  we  all  see  in  this  House  over 
this  particular  issue  that  is  so  close  to  all 
our  hearts. 

All  members  clearly  feel  there  is  a  per- 
sonal and  collective  message  they  want  their 


fellow  citizens  in  Quebec  to  hear.  Perhaps, 
as  a  former  Toronto  newspaper  columnist  has 
said,  we  feel  this  way  because  "members  of 
the  Ontario  Legislature  wish  to  see  them- 
selves doing  something,  even  though  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  they  know  that  Quebeckers 
will  make  their  own  decision  about  their  own 
future." 

Perhaps  the  very  unusual  nature  of  this 
debate,  if  one  can  call  it  a  debate,  is  based 
on  our  own  personal  and  collective  desire  to 
do  something.  But  with  the  alternatives  being 
what  they  are,  surely  we  can  aU  be  forgiven 
for  trying  in  our  own  way  to  influence  events 
that  are  taking  place.  Surely  that  is  under- 
standable. There  is,  after  all,  no  other  single 
issue  that  could  come  before  this  Legislature 
that  is  more  spectacular  in  its  impact  than 
the  sobering  spectre  of  Quebec's  separation. 
Surely  there  is  no  other  challenge  for  this 
country  that  is  more  troubled  than  the  real 
potential  for  its  geographic  and  political 
dismemberment. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  can't  recall  anotiher 
discussion  on  this  issue  since  my  election  to 
the  Legislature  which  has  actually  put  us  in 
a  position  where  we  face  a  date,  a  refer- 
endimi  and  a  question  that  puts  the  potential 
for  separation  so  close.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
I  have  at  this  time,  as  I  sense  other  members 
have,  a  need  to  put  my  own  feelings  on  tlie 
line  and  to  say  very  frankly  and  openly  that 
in  my  heart  of  hearts,  in  my  gut,  I  feel  that 
the  ordinary  Canadian  loves  Canada,  wants  it 
to  survive  and  wants  Queibec  to  stay  in. 

I  know  that  we  here  in  Ontario  are  often 
accused  of  being  emotionless  pragmatists  and 
of  not  articulating  our  feelings  well.  That 
is  why  this  debate  this  week  is  so  important. 
It  gives  us,  and  through  us  our  constituents, 
an  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  this 
country  and  in  its  heritage  and  to  say  in  very 
clear  and  unequivocal  terms  Aat  we  are  not 
indifferent  to  the  future  of  this  nation,  nor 
are  we  indifferent  to  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions  of  various  regions   in  this  country. 

But  surely  we  cannot,  and  will  not,  stand 
or  sit  passively  and  silently  by  while  our 
fellow  citizens  in  Quebec  consider  a  proposi- 
tion which,  if  approved,  could  lead  to  the 
dismemberment  of  a  nation  that  our  fore- 
fathers have  nurtured  and  that  we  have 
shared  and  cherished.  Surely  we  owe  our- 
selves more  than  that  and  we  owe  our  chil- 
dren much  more  than  that. 

I  can  recall  my  own  days  as  a  student  at 
la  Faculte  de  Medecine  de  I'Universite 
d'Ottawa  sensing  some  of  the  cultural  frus- 
tration of  my  fellow  medical  students.  But 
there  seemed  always  to  be  a  common  accept- 
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ance  and  understanding  that  we  were  all 
Canadiens  and  that  rational  human  beings 
and  fellow  countrymen  with  an  intrinsic  re- 
spect for  each  other  and  for  each  other's 
views  and  values  could  resolve  most  prob- 
lems and  that  really  in  the  long  run  there 
were  very  few  barriers  that  could  not  be 
surmounted. 

Personally,  I  find  it  very  diffibult  to  accept 
that  the  aspirations  of  my  fellow  citizens  and 
of  my  colleagues  in  Quebec  are  really  so 
unique  that  they  could  not  be  accommodated 
within  a  federalist  concept  of  Canada.  Others 
who  are  far  more  eloquent  than  I  am  have 
more  clearly  articulated  the  case  for  a  united 
Canada,  but  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  put  some  of  my  views  on  the  record  and 
to  reinforce  the  position  of  the  government 
in  this  most  important  debate. 

We  have  heard  several  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  preservation  of  this  nation  of 
ours,  not  the  least  of  which  has  been  the  rith 
heritage  that  has  been  produced  by  the  co- 
operative interaction  of  the  cultures  of  our 
two  founding  peoples,  a  heritage  that  has 
been  richly  augmented  by  a  myriad  of  immi- 
grants who  have  chosen  deliberately  to  make 
Canada  their  home  and  who,  if  I  might  share 
some  of  the  words  from  my  colleague  from 
Armourdale  (Mr.  McCaffrey),  are  fiercely 
Canadian  and  are  sincerely  disturbed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  fractured  Canada. 

When  one  speaks  of  heritage  many  images 
come  to  mind.  The  major  ones,  however, 
emphasize  our  intertwined  history,  oiu  simi- 
lar values  and  our  shared  benefits.  Our  his- 
tory is  highly  intertwined  occasionally,  quite 
frankly,  by  controversy  but  also  enhanced  by 
higher  points  of  co-operation  and  agreement. 

Ontarians  and  Quebeckers  hold  similar 
views  and  values.  We  share  a  fundamental 
and  intrinsic  respect  for  the  law,  a  deep  re- 
spect for  the  individual  in  society  and  a 
deep  commitment  to  the  family.  The  positive 
climate  this  shared  relationship  has  produced 
and  created  within  this  bountiful  nation  has 
attracted  a  multiplicity  of  people  eager  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  this  great  land. 

Surely  this  is  a  foundation  we  should  build 
upon  rather  than  replace  with  what  has  been 
termed  as  sovereignty-association,  a  proposal 
that  discards  two  centuries  of  nation-building, 
a  proposal  that  would  impede  the  evolution 
of  Canadian  nationhood  and,  in  my  view, 
would  achieve  nothing  that  cannot  be 
achieved  effectively  within  a  federalist 
framework. 

In  looking  back  at  how  our  founding 
peoples  have  developed  the  spirit  of  this 
great  nation,  I  must  point  out  that  many  of 


the  most  important  events  in  our  history  have 
indeed  involved  some  disagreement  or  some 
confrontation.  Our  goals,  aspirations  and 
perceptions  have  occasionally  led  to  these 
confrontations.  But  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note,  and  to  remember,  that  from  these  dis- 
agreements has  come  an  increased  awareness 
by  each  of  the  desires  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  other.  Several  turning  points  in  our  his- 
tory suggest  that  Canada  has  weathered  each 
of  these  crises  well  and  has  emerged  from 
each  stronger  and  more  vibrant. 

Although  there  have  been  these  occasions 
of  disagreement,  there  have  also  been  numer- 
ous examples  of  co-operation.  The  most  sig- 
nificant, of  course,  was  in  the  very  creation 
of  this  nation  in  1867  as  a  result  of  the  col- 
laborative efforts  of  many  great  Canadians, 
such  as  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  Georges 
Etienne  Cartier.  The  British  North  America 
Act,  the  founding  document  of  this  nation, 
was  premised  on  the  reality  of  the  existence 
of  those  two  founding  cultures. 

It  is  certainly  not  too  late  to  restructure 
that  federation  to  reflect  more  accurately  the 
changing  legitimate  needs  of  our  fellow 
French-Canadian  citizens  and,  indeed,  of 
those  of  other  regions  in  the  country  who 
feel  the  need  for  alterations  in  the  face  of 
several  years  of  constitutional  status  quo. 
Ontario  has  made  that  commitment  to  negoti- 
ate constitutional  reform,  to  endeavour  to 
achieve  a  new,  fair  and  just  equilibrium 
within  Confederation,  a  constitution  that 
might  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  each  province. 

This  commitment,  in  effect  is  a  continuation 
and  a  reaflSrmation  of  the  tradition  of  co- 
operation which  was  begun  by  Ontario's 
Premier  Oliver  Mowat  and  Quebec's  Honore 
Mercier  in  the  late  19t4i  century.  This  Quebec- 
Ontario  co-operation  has  been  a  cornerstone 
not  only  of  our  political  development,  but  of 
the  evolution  of  our  economic,  social  and 
cultural  way  of  life. 

9  p.m. 

Many  of  our  co-operative  efforts,  ranging 
from  the  building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way in  the  1950s  to  a  common  ix>sition  on 
a  new  federal-provincial  communications 
policy  still  under  discussion,  demonstrate  the 
benefits  of  our  co-operation.  The  federal  sys- 
tem under  which  that  development  has  taken 
place  has  allowed  Ontario,  Quebec  and  other 
regions  of  this  country  to  retain  their  individ- 
ual historical  identities.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  each  benefited  from  the  larger 
association. 

I  would  hope  that  any  sense  of  dissatisfac- 
tion   with    our    federal    system    is    less    pro- 
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nounced  in  matters  relating  to  labour  and 
labour  relations  than  it  might  be  in  other 
areas.  I  would  suggest  this  is  because  under 
present  arrangements,  as  members  know,  the 
labour  laws  aflFecting  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  citizens  are  enacted  and  administered 
by  the  provinces.  In  practical  terms,  the 
provinces  have  full  autonomy  in  several  key 
'areas,  manufacturing,  mining,  construction, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  the  service 
industry  generally.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  that  a  Canadian  prov- 
ince under  our  system  has  much  greater 
legislative  responsibility  than  a  state  does 
under  the  United  States  constitution. 

In  making  this  observation,  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting what  we  have  is  perfect.  For  ex- 
ample, as  we  move  to  a  total  review  of  our 
constitutional  arrangements  I  would  hope  and 
urge  that  careful  attention  be  given  to  any 
unjustifiable  reliance  on  federal  powers.  In 
saying  that,  I  refer  in  particular  to  the  scope 
and  the  ambit  of  the  declaratory  section.  Sub- 
ject to  this  important  reservation,  I  think  it 
can  fairly  be  said  that  in  labour  matters  the 
provinces  in  Canada  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
autonomy  in  key  industrial  and  commercial 
sectors  within  their  boundaries  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  opportunity  to  consult  and 
collaborate  with  each  other  and  with  the 
federal  'authorities  on  matters  of  shared  and 
common  concern. 

In  a  Canada  without  Queibec,  the  sub- 
stantial benefits,  be  they  formal  or  informal, 
that  flow  from  this  unique  constitutional 
arrangement  would  surely  be  jeopardized  and 
to  the  detriment  of  all  of  us.  Some  Que- 
beckers  have  doubted  that  the  Canadian  fed- 
eral state  can  offer  them  any  continuing  bene- 
fits or  can  allow  for  a  realistic  fulfilment  of 
the  Quebec  national  consciousness.  That  nar- 
row argument  put  forward  by  antifederalist 
forces  holds  that  this  association  with  Canada 
and  with  its  provinces  has  limited  Quebec's 
development. 

The  solution  offered  by  the  Parti  Quebecois 
to  rectify  the  perceived  situation  is  sover- 
eignty-association—effectively, some  sort  of 
separation  from  Canada.  Ontario's  response 
as  a  province  is  simple  and  direct.  Quebec 
should  remain  within  the  federal  state  and 
should  continue  to  co-operate  with  Ontario 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  provinces  to  re- 
design a  constitution  that  will  accommodate 
the  legitimate  roles  of  our  province,  those  of 
Quebec  and  those  of  the  other  regions  and 
people  in  Canada. 

The  people  of  Ontario  also  have  a  simple 
and  straightforward  message  for  the  people  of 
Quebec.  The  strength  of  Canada  and  our  very 


existence,  in  the  face  of  what  surely  has  to  be 
a  very  awkward  geographical  distribution,  de- 
pend upon  each  region  of  this  diverse  country 
accepting  that  it  has  a  complementary  role  to 
play  with  regard  to  each  other  region  and,  as 
a  result,  there  flows  a  beneficial  balancing  of 
each  other's  weaknesses  and  strengths  and 
allows  national  survival  and  prosperity. 

In  spite  of  those  intertwining  needs,  over 
the  past  113  years  we  have,  as  a  nation, 
still  managed  to  preserve  regional  diversity. 
Given  this  fact,  I  would  submit  that  there  is 
little  danger  of  Quebec's  identity  disappearing 
in  a  renewed  Canadian  federation.  The  Cana- 
dian commitment  as  well  as  the  Canadian 
challenge  has  always  been  the  retention  of  our 
individual  and  collective  historical  identities. 
In  the  coming  years  and  months  we  must  find 
new  ways  of  meeting  this  challenge,  but  we 
must  do  it  positively,  not  negatively. 

In  the  debate  that  has  surrounded  the  issue 
of  separation,  the  actions  and  views  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  as  well  as  our  supposed 
intentions  have  sometimes  been  distorted  and 
misrepresented  by  some  proponents  of  the 
separatist  cause.  To  those  who  have  made 
such  negative  statements  and  accusations,  I 
can  only  say  that  Ontario's  vision  is  not  nar- 
row. Our  desire  to  create  a  strong  and  just 
Canada  in  all  its  regions  has  never  failed  us. 
We  have  always  viewed  our  compatriots  in 
Quebec  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as 
partners  in  the  work  of  building  this  nation. 
To  imply  otherwise  is,  frankly,  to  attack  the 
integrity  and  the  goodwill  of  Ontario's  people. 
To  advance  that  cynical  and,  I  submit,  ques- 
tionable argument  also  underestimates  the  in- 
telligence of  Quebeckers,  who  must  surely 
know  otherwise. 

At  this  fragile  time  in  our  history,  surely  it 
is  counterproductice  to  resort  to  any  inaccu- 
rate negative  rhetoric.  Today  we  have  the 
opportunity  and  capacity  to  build  a  stronger 
and  more  positive  nation.  At  this  time  of  crisis 
let  us  share  a  renewed  sense  of  national  pur- 
pose. Let  us  accept  the  challenge  and  build 
the  nation  together  rather  than  choose  the  sad 
alternative  of  setting  ourselves  apart  from 
each  other. 

Monsieur  le  President,  comme  le  grand  his- 
torien  M.  Arnold  Toynbee  I'a  demontr^,  les 
grandes  civilisations  ne  sont  pas  nees  d'ev^- 
nements  et  de  circonstances  fortuites,  mais  de 
la  volonte  des  hommes  de  surmonter  des  ob- 
stacles qui  paraissent  infranchissables.  Devant 
cette  question  capitale,  il  serait  certes  facile 
de  ne  pas  intervenir  et  de  laisser  notre  pays 
S3  morcel'er.  Mais  avec  du  courage,  de  la  de- 
termination et  de  la  volonte,  nous  pouvons 
surmonter  nos  difiicultes.   Ainsi  nous   attein- 
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drons  inevitablement  notre  but— celui  de  batir 
un  Canada  plus  juste  et  plus  fort.  Et  je  pro- 
pose, Monsieur  le  President,  que  nous  travail- 
lions  ensemble  afin  de  realiser  cet  objectif 
commun. 

As  the  late  historian,  Arnold  Toynbee,  has 
showTi  us,  great  civilizations  have  been 
created  not  by  fortuitous  events  or  conditions 
or  accidents  of  time  but  by  the  ability  of 
people  to  overcome  adversities.  In  respect  to 
this  momentous  matter  before  us,  the  easy 
course  would  surely  be  to  sit  back  and  allow 
this  country  to  balkanize.  But  with  courage, 
determination  and  goodwill,  I  submit  that 
we  can  overcome  our  present  difficulties.  We 
can  achieve  the  inevitable  result  of  a  stronger 
and,  indteed,  a  better  Canada.  I  say,  let  us 
join  forces  and  continue  our  work  towards 
that  common  goal. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  want 
to  say  I  support  enthusiastically  the  resolution 
before  the  House.  On  a  personal  note,  and  I 
know  a  number  of  other  members  have  men- 
tioned this,  which  I  suppose  gives  me  the 
freedom  to  do  the  same,  my  roots  in  this  prov- 
ince go  back  to  1849.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  not  in  any  way  at  any  time  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  the  breakup  of  this  country. 

My  forefathers  were  of  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish descent  and  came  out  to  Ontario  in  1849, 
first  landing  at  Kingston.  They  then  made 
their  way  down  to  Huron  county  and  event- 
ually to  West  Wawanosh  township.  My 
mother's  ancestors  are  pure  Irish,  although 
there  are  some  who  say  to  apply  the  word 
pure  to  the  Irish  is  in  itself  a  bit  of  a  con- 
tradiction. 
9:10  p.m. 

Others  who  have  spoken  in  this  debate 
have  indicated  their  varied  and  diverse  cul- 
tural backgrounds  and  experiences.  I  feel  a 
certain  deficiency  in  that  respect  because  I 
come  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  background  and 
have  never  lived  in  any  other  province  but 
Ontario.  Notwithstanding  that,  I  still  have  a 
keen  feeling  for  this  country,  for  its  history, 
for  its  two  founding  races,  the  French  and 
the  English,  and  its  present  multicultural  com- 
position. 

It  is  an  honour  for  me  to  participate  in 
this  debate,  a  most  important  one,  as  wit- 
nessed' by  the  fact  that  all  members  and  most 
of  the  cabinet  ministers  are  taking  part,  be- 
cause I  think  all  of  us  sense  that  Canadians 
are  faced  with  the  greatest  internal  crisis 
since  Confederation.  The  separatist  movement 
in  Quebec  is  but  one  manifestation  of  that 
crisis.  And  so  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  assembly  of  Ontario  is  setting  aside  this 
entire  week  for  such  a  major  debate.  As  was 


pointed  out  several  days  ago,  this  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  House  that  such 
a  procedure  has  been  followed.  While  there  is 
bound  to  be  repetition,  I  think  it  is  a  useful 
exercise. 

The  election  of  a  separatist  government  in 
Quebec  has  focused  public  attention  to  an 
unprecedented  degree  on  the  adequacy,  or 
otherwise,  of  our  constitutional  and  institu- 
tional arrangements.  Questions  such  as  what 
do  we  expect  from  our  central  government, 
what  responsibilities  can  be  handled  as  well, 
if  not  better,  by  the  provinces,  how  can  we 
further  the  cause  of  national  unity  and  re- 
structure government  to  give  a  more  accurate 
reflection  of  and  respect  for  regional  and 
cultural  diversity  are  all  questions  that  the 
Canadian  public  has  been  asking  in  the  last 
four  or  five  years. 

I  think  it  has  become  obvious  that  we  must 
rearrange  the  terms  of  the  constitution  to 
make  Quebeckers  more  comfortable  within 
the  Canadian  federation,  a  constitution  that 
reflects  the  social  and  economic  facts  and  re- 
sponds to  the  needs  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Simply  put,  the  constitution  has  just  not  kept 
up  with  present-day  realities.  Since  Confeder- 
ation, there  have  been  only  three  amendments,, 
to  the  BNA  Act  that  actually  transferred 
legislative  powers  from  one  level  of  govern- 
ment to  another. 

All  three  amendments  were  post-Second 
World  War  and  all  three  involved  transfer 
of  power  from  the  provinces  to  Ottawa:  first, 
with  respect  to  unemployment  insurance; 
second,  with  respect  to  old  age  pensions;  and, 
third,  with  respect  to  supplementary  benefits 
to  pensioners.  The  courts  have  made  various 
judgements  in  respect  to  the  division  of 
powers  over  the  years,  but  I  don't  think  that 
is  any  substitute  at  this  point  for  a  new  con- 
stitution. 

There  is  much  to  recommend  a  thoroug'h 
reassessment  of  our  constitutional  arrange- 
ments because  this  is  a  very  different  country 
from  the  collection  of  colonies  assembled  by 
the  Fathers  of  Confederation  113  years  ago. 
Canada's  boundaries  have  expanded  to  the 
point  that  we  are  now  the  world's  second'- 
largest  nation  in  terms  of  area.  Political  in- 
dependence has  been  achieved.  The  country's 
economic  centre  of  gravity  has  been  moving 
west  and  so  has  the  political  balance.  The  last 
redistribution  gave  the  western  provinces  for 
the  first  time  more  members  of  Parliament  in 
Ottawa  than  Quebec  has.  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  the  constitution  has  to  reflect  present- 
day  realities,  not  only  in  Quebec  but  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  as  well. 
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One  of  the  fundamental  issues  that  has 
caused  major  disagreement  is  the  degree  of 
centralization.  When  the  federal  government 
usurps,  or  is  seen  to  usurp,  powers  given  to 
the  provinces  under  the  BNA  Act,  then  there 
is  friction  and  bitterness.  This  can  be  seen 
not  only  here  but  in  the  United  States  and 
Australia  as  well.  A  lot  of  the  friction  in 
this  country  has  resulted  from  the  central 
government  using  financial  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  provinces.  The  Canadian  con- 
stitution, as  originally  designed,  provided  for 
a  strong  central  government.  Although  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  on  this  point,  it 
is  felt  that  a  higher  degree  of  provincial 
autonomy  was  contemplated  in  some  areas 
than  the  federal  government  has  been  pre- 
pared to  concede. 

The  point  is  that  the  constitution  drafted 
in  1867  did  not  envisage  the  independent 
and  fully  sovereign  Canada  which  has 
evolved.  The  federal  government  had  veto 
power  of  provincial  laws.  The  imperial  gov- 
ernment had  veto  power  over  the  Canadian 
government  in  Ottawa  under  the  terms  of 
the  BNA  Act. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Canada  of 
1867  has  evolved  into  a  country  so  different 
from  that  which  was  contemplated  a  century 
ago,  but  arguments  proceeding  from  original 
intent  must  be  recognized  as  not  being  all 
that  useful  for  charting  a  constitutional 
course  for  the  future.  Complete  domination 
from  the  centre  was  unacceptable  then  and 
it  still  is.  It  would  have  imposed  strains  on 
Canadian  federation  which  would  have 
proved  unacceptable. 

In  1968,  Pierre  Trudeau,  in  speaking  of 
the  tendency  of  the  Privy  Council  to  favour 
the  provinces,  said,  "It  has  long  been  a  cus- 
tom in  English  Canada  to  denounce  the 
Privy  Council  for  its  provincial  bias,  but  it 
should  perhaps  be  considered  that  if  the  law 
lords  had  not  leaned  in  that  direction,  Que- 
bec separatism  might  not  be  a  threat  today; 
it  might  be  an   accomplished   fact." 

That  suggests  to  me  that  in  the  future  more 
power  will  have  to  be  transferred  to  the 
provinces  ff  this  country  is  going  to  stay 
together.  Whatever  the  Privy  Council  did 
or  did  not  do  in  maintaining  a  balance  be- 
tween the  provinces  and  t!he  federal  govern- 
ment, it  did  establish  formally  the  principle 
that  the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
were  not  in  a  relationship  of  superior  to 
inferior,  master  to  servant;  rather  each  was 
sovereign  within  the  area  of  jurisdiction 
assigned  to  it  by  the  constitution. 

Over  the  years  it  has  turned  out  that  the 
real  action  has  been  at  the  provincial  level 
in  terms  of  delivering  services  to  people  on 


a  day-to-day  basis.  Many  programs,  particu- 
larly social  programs,  had  a  high  visibility 
and  voter  appeal  at  the  provincial  level.  As 
a  result,  the  temptation  has  been  strong  for 
federal  politicians  to  encroach  upon  areas 
of  social  policy  which  the  constitution 
assigned  exclusively  to  the  provinces.  This 
was  encouraged  by  a  developing  imbalance 
in  the  federal  system  where  the  legislative 
authority  was  located  at  the  provincial  level 
but  the  big  money  was  in  Ottawa.  Instead 
of  Ottawa  making  some  fiscal  arrangement 
with  the  provinces  to  allow  the  provinces  to 
carry  on  these  programs,  the  central  govern- 
ment assumed  a  policy-making  and  program 
role  in  these  areas  of  provincial  responsibility. 

The  exercise  of  federal  spending  power 
in  this  fashion,  along  with  the  conditional 
grant  program,  has  been  a  source  of  con- 
tinuing tension  with  Quebec  and  Ontario 
and  other  provinces  and  is  one  matter  which 
will  require  attention  in  any  constitutional 
reform,  because  the  provinces  do  have  con- 
stitutional authority  over  such  matters  as 
health,  education  and  highways,  just  to  men- 
tion three. 

When  the  federal  government  offers,  for 
example,  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  a  new  pro- 
gram subject  to  certain  conditions,  the  pres- 
sures on  a  province  are  very  strong  to  take 
advantage  of  that  program,  usually  based  on 
the  federal  government  paying  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost.  This  sometimes  means  the  con- 
ditions imposed  lead  to  a  very  different  kind 
of  program  from  the  one  the  province  would 
otherwise  have  developed.  Added  to  this 
is  the  realization  that  the  province  could  be 
left  to  carry  the  full  cost  of  the  program 
should  Ottawa  dhoose  to  terminate  its  cost 
sharing.  So  provincial  priorities  become  dis- 
torted in  areas  which  are  supposed  to  be 
entirely  within  the  provincial  realm. 

At  the  constitutional  discussions  in  Victoria 
in  1971,  a  formula  was  developed  for  re- 
quiring provincial  consent  before  new  spend- 
ing programs  of  this  kind  could  be  initiated 
by  Ottawa.  That  provision  was  not  included 
in  the  charter,  but  this  type  of  constitutional 
amendment  would  go  a  considerable  distance 
towards  meeting  some  of  the  concerns  Que- 
bec has  expressed  in  the  past.  Therefore,  the 
tendency  over  the  years  has  been  for  more 
centralization  at  the  federal  level  while  the 
whole  thrust  at  the  provincial  level  has  really 
been  in  the  opposite  direction,  putting  con- 
siderable strain  on  the  system. 

Anodier  stress  point  as  far  as  Quebec  is 
concerned  is  the  reality  that  since  Confedera- 
tion, and  indeed  for  a  century  before,  Que- 
bec has  been  very  conscious  of  the  need  to 
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preserve   and  protect   its   position   as   repre- 
senting the  French  fact  in  North  America. 

Kenneth  Lysyk,  in  one  of  his  lectures  on 
reshaping  Canadian  federation,  said:  "For 
many  years  and,  generally  speaking,  extend- 
ing through  to  the  Duplessis  era,  the  con- 
cerns were  largely  to  protect  the  authority 
the  constitution  already  conferred;  that  is  to 
say,  the  constitution  as  it  had  been  inter- 
preted by  the  Privy  Council  when  it  was  the 
court  of  final  appeal  in  constitutional  matters. 

9:20  p.m. 

"More  recendy,  following  the  so-called 
quiet  revolution  in  Quebec,  the  governments 
of  the  province  moved  towards  a  more  aflBr- 
mative  position.  It  was  no  longer  thought 
sufiBcient  to  react  defensively  and  negatively 
towards  some  proposed  new  federal  program. 
Increasingly  the  constitutional  position  of 
that  province  has  been  de'fined  in  pyositive 
terms.  The  overall  objective  was  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  importance  of  Quebeckers  being 
masters  in  their  own  house  and  what  was 
sought  was  increased  control  over  their  own 
affairs. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  this 
constitutional  direction,  charted  well  before 
Mr.  Levesque  joined  the  Parti  Quebecois, 
will  be  Continued  even  if  his  government  is 
defeated  at  the  next  election.  That  continuity 
is  one  reason  why  the  constitutional  issues 
must  be  seriously  addressed  now,  even  if  the 
prospects  for  successful  intergovernmental 
discussions  in  the  short  run  are  not  right." 

Essentially  from  the  provinces'  point  of 
view,  a  number  of  constitutional  reforms  are 
necessary— and  this  province  is  now  com- 
mitted to  constitutional  reform— to  guard 
against  over-centralization  by  the  federal 
government  and  to  protelct  the  interests  of 
the  provinces. 

At  the  Victoria  conference  in  1971,  the 
Victoria  charter  embodied  a  package  of  pro- 
posals that  were  at  the  time  acceptable  to 
Ottawa  and  to  all  of  the  provinces  except 
Quebec,  which  felt  that  the  proposals  did  not 
go  far  enough  in  terms  of  protecting  the 
provinces'  interests,  particularly  with  respect 
to  social  policy.  However,  I  think  this  is  the 
time  to  pick  up  where  the  Victoria  confer- 
ence Idft  oflF  and  try  once  again  to  achieve 
some  acceptable  compromises  in  terms  of  the 
distribution  of  legislative  powers. 

To  say  that  such  a  further  reallocation  of 
authority  in  favour  of  the  provinces  would 
weaken  the  Icentral  government  to  the  point 
where  it  could  not  pursue  legitimate  national 
goals  is  not  so  in  my  view.  In  regard  to  these 
proposed  constitutional  changes,  they  are  the 


ones  which  have  a  strong  provincial  flavour 
and  need  not  inhibit  the  central  government 
from  addressing  the  truly  interprovincial, 
national  and  international  resx>onsibilities.  At 
the  same  time,  the  constitution  must  allow 
enough  latitude  in  terms  of  constitutional 
authority  and  financial  resources  to  encour- 
age significant  political  and  bultural  self- 
expression  at  the  provincial  level. 

So  much  for  the  distribution  of  specific 
legislative  powers.  Things  like  constitutional 
reform,  Senate  reform,  ownership  and  control 
of  provincial  natural  resources  and  incorpo- 
rating a  Bill  of  Rights  into  the  constitution 
are  all  important  matters.  In  the  final  analysis, 
however,  the  continuance  of  Canada  as  a 
country  depends  on  the  heart,  not  on  the 
head.  In  my  view,  it  is  going  to  be  the  depth 
of  feeling  we  have  for  the  country,  the  com- 
mitment we  have  to  it,  the  courage  and 
determination  to  resolve  our  problems  and 
the  sensitivity  to  appreciate  each  other's 
problems  that  are  going  to  determine 
whether  the  country  remains  or  breaks  uip. 
That  is  going  to  demand  vision,  total  com- 
mitment, total  determination  and  above  all, 
hope  and  goodwill  and  belief  in  this  country 
and  what  it  can  ofi^er. 

In  the  days  ahead,  attitudes  of  government 
will  be  more  important,  I  suggest,  than  the 
letter  of  the  constitution.  Whatever  the  out- 
come in  Quebec  on  May  20,  we  have  to  nego- 
tiate to  resolve  our  differences.  We  owe  the 
future  nothing  less.  This  is  my  country;  this 
is  our  country;  I  love  it;  I  want  to  see  it 
continue. 

Mr.  Philip:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
participate  in  this  very  serious  and  very  im- 
portant debate.  It  is  a  very  personal  debate 
because  all  of  us  have  our  own  very  personal 
feelings  about  Canada  and  about  our  desire 
to  have  the  people  of  Quebec  make  a  decision 
to  remain  as  part  of  this  exciting,  evolving  and 
growing  country. 

My  ancestors  came  to  Canada  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  They  came  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  They  came,  not  so  much  to  join 
an  English  or  a  French-speaking  culture,  but 
rather  because  conditions  were  so  bad  in  the 
home  country  that  the  result  of  not  coming 
would  be  abject  poverty  or  even  starvation. 

If  we  are  to  be  honest,  many  of  us  who  can 
trace  our  roots  can  say  that  our  forefathers  in 
all  probability  never  chose  to  be  assimilated 
into  cultures  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
founding  cultures.  Instead,  they  consciously 
chose  to  survive,  and  survive  they  did,  but 
at  considerable  loss  of  much  of  their  own 
culture. 
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The  member  for  Stormont-Dundas-Glen- 
garry  (Mr.  Villeneuve)  pointed  out  that  his 
ancestors  spoke  Gaelic,  as  did  mine.  Unfor- 
tunately, neither  he  nor  I  is  capable  of  speak- 
ing in  the  Legislature  using  the  language  of 
our  roots  in  the  eloquent  manner  of  members 
v^^ho  today  were  able  to  speak  in  their  own 
home  language. 

I  believe  that  my  ancestors,  the  Scots,  have 
been  for  the  most  part  a  tolerant  and  empa- 
thetic  race  of  people.  I  quote  from  Benjamin 
Sault  in  Les  Ecossais  au  Canada  in  la  Revue 
des  deux  France,  1898,  in  which  he  says:  "Of 
the  three  groups  who  form  what  we  now  call 
les  Anglais,  those  who  have  been  here  the 
longest  and  those  who  are  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  Scottish  group.  For  us  French 
Canadians,  this  is  the  most  sympathetic  and 
most  understanding  of  the  three  groups  con- 
cerned." 

We  Canadians  of  Scottish  and  Irish  ances- 
tries are  in  a  good  position  to  understand  the 
aspirations  of  the  Franco-Ontarians,  for  in 
many  ways  we  have  lost  much  of  what  French 
Canadians  are  afraid  of  losing.  Although  Can- 
ada is  a  country  of  two  founding  ethnocul- 
tural  groups,  it  is  now  a  country  of  many 
cultures.  The  way  to  help  us,  of  Irish  and 
Scottish  extraction,  to  come  to  a  more  toler- 
ant view  of  others  is  to  provide  us  with  some 
of  the  action. 

The  whole  concept  of  multiculturalism  is  a 
noble  one,  but  it  must  include  not  just  those 
who  came  to  Canada  more  recently  but  also 
those  whose  ancestors,  like  mine,  came  many 
years  ago.  In  1976-77,  Irish  cultural  groups 
received  about  five  per  cent  of  the  federal 
grants  given  to  ethnic  groups.  In  1978-79, 
they  received  only  one  per  cent.  In  1976-77, 
Scottish  associations  and  groups  received 
about  five  per  cent  of  the  total  federal  grants 
given  to  ethnic  groups.  In  1978-79,  they  re- 
ceived only  two  per  cent. 

After  1971,  the  federal  government  stopped 
collecting  population  figures  on  English,  Scot- 
tish and  Irish  Canadians  and,  instead,  labelled 
us  all  as  English-speaking.  We  all  understand 
the  pressures  that  brought  this  about  and  the 
reasons  why  the  federal  government  moved 
in  that  direction.  We  also  recognize  that  there 
is  probably  no  conscious  move  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  undermine  the  Scottish  or 
Irish  culturally.  We  have  the  greatest  love 
and  respect  for  our  friends  who  came,  or 
whose  ancestors  came,  from  England  but  we 
are  not  English.  Hostility  often  springs  not 
from  reality  but  from  a  perceived  reality,  and 
we  must  always  be  conscious  of  that. 

Many  of  the  associations  and  groups  that 
have  promoted  and  encouraged  the  Irish  and 


Scottish  Canadians  to  hold  on  to  our  tradi- 
tions, and  to  study  our  original  languages 
have  certainly  done  a  tremendous  job,  often 
wdth  little  or  no  government  support.  Some 
have  not  had  the  need  for  government  sup- 
port, but  What  I  am  saying  is  that  for  those 
groups  to  feel  comfortable  in  a  multicultural 
system  they  must  at  least  feel  they  can  be 
part  of  that  action  if  they  wish  to  or  have  the 
need  to. 

This  brings  me  to  the  problems  inherent 
in  the  present  multicultural  programs.  The 
federal  multictdtural  program  was  both  timely 
and  positive.  However,  since  the  Secretariat 
of  State  for  Multiculturalism  was  established 
in  1971,  the  focus  has  been  on  facilitating 
and  assisting  different  cultural  groups  but  has 
put  very  little  emphasis  on  developing  educa- 
tion and  understanding  among  groups. 

Multiculturalism,  I  beheve,  must  have  two 
thrusts.  One  is  the  thrust  of  assisting  in- 
dividuals to  discover  the  richness  of  their 
own  heritage.  The  other  thrust  is  the  one  of 
exchanging  cultural  experience.  One  thrust 
provides  a  sense  o'f  pride  and  self-worth.  The 
other  thrust  provides  a  sense  of  empathy, 
appreciation  and  understanding.  Over-empha- 
sizing one  brings  out  narrow  nationalism  and 
division.  A  balanced  approach  is  what  is 
needed. 
9:30  p.m. 

At  the  provincial  level,  we  in  Ontario  must 
do  everything  ixjssible  to  promote  a  balanced 
multicultural  program.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
have  already  dealt  with  some  aspects  of  this. 
I  would  like  to  mention  one  concern  which 
has  not  been  mentioned.  In  May  1979,  the 
multicultural  development  branch  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Culture  and  Recreation  was  merged 
witib  the  newcomer  services  branch,  under 
the  title  of  citizensfhip  development  branch. 
The  rationale  was  that  the  multicultural  de- 
velopment branch  tended  to  separate  people. 

However,  with  the  new  direction  we  must 
be  ever-cautious  of  a  tendency  towards  con- 
formity. One  way  of  avoiding  this  is  to  give 
citizens  a  direct  input  into  the  programs. 
The  government  may  well  have  thought  it 
was  doing  this  by  expanding  tlie  multicul- 
turalism council.  This  body,  however,  is 
merely  an  advisory  council,  with  no  decision- 
making powers.  Its  members  are  appointed 
by  cabinet. 

There  is  suspicion  in  my  commtmity— a 
multicultural  community— that  this  coimcil  can 
be  used  as  a  propaganda  weapon  by  the 
government,  and  the  appointment  of  the  de- 
feated Tory  candidate  Yuri  Shymko  as  the 
new  chairman,  with  a  $40,000-a-year  salary, 
has    done  little    to   remove   these  suspicions. 
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Multiculturalism  is  too  important  to  Canada. 
It  must  not  be  used,  or  even  appear  to  be 
used,  as  a  political  tool. 

I  was  disappointed  at  the  absence  of  any 
concrete  statement  of  multicultural  fact  in  the 
Ryan  paper,  put  out  by  the  constitutional 
committee  of  the  Quebec  Liberal  Party,  A 
New  Canadian  Federation.  Recommendations 
in  chapter  17,  dealing  with  the  rights  of 
native  peoples  are  very  interesting.  Let  me 
read  just  two  of  the  several  recommendations 
it  makes. 

It  says  the  constitution  should  guarantee 
respect  for  their  rights  and  their  cultural  in- 
heritance. It  also  says,  "In  the  course  of 
negotiations  on  the  adoption  of  a  new  con- 
stitution, the  native  peoples  should  be  repre- 
sented and  consulted."  These  two  recom- 
mendations should  also  be  applied  to  other 
cultural  groups  in  Canada. 

What  I  have  attempted  to  do  is  to  present 
some  of  the  feelings  I  have  on  the  importance 
of  multiculturalism  as  a  way  of  promoting 
understanding  and  growth  among  all  cultural 
groups  that  make  up  Canada.  I  believe  an 
extensive,  two-pronged  approach  to  multi- 
culturalism creates  an  environment  in  which 
many  of  the  aspirations  of  the  two  founding 
cultures  can  be  met,  as  well  as  the  aspirations 
of  other  groups. 

I  believe  in  Quebec's  right  to  make  its  own 
decision.  If  it  is  divorce,  rather  than  inter- 
course, I  will  not  advocate  rape.  However,  I 
cannot  understand  the  concept  of  sovereignty- 
association.  I  can  understand  sovereignty,  and 
I  can  understand  a^^sociation,  but  I  cannot 
understand  sovereignty-association. 

If  the  people  of  Quebec  choose  political 
independence  at  some  point,  I  do  not  feel 
that  most  Canadians  woulrl  advocate  force  to 
prevent  them  from  withdrawing.  It  might 
well  be  that  some  time  after  that  separation 
some  agreement  could  be  reached  between 
the  two  countries.  That  would  remain  to  be 
seen. 

I  am  talking  hypotheticallv  about  two 
separate  actions.  I  quote  from  Premier  Allan 
Blakeney,  who  said,  in  speaking  about  the 
concept  of  sovereignty-association:  "It  is  the 
essence  of  the  concept,  sovereignty-associa- 
tion, which  presents  some  real  obstacles  that 
Premier  Levesque  continually  glosses  over. 
Part  of  that  glossing-over  is  accomplished  by 
the  marryingr  of  the  terms  sovereignty  and 
association.  These  conditions,  presumably,  are 
to  be  arrived  at  simultaneously.  Try  as  I  do, 
I  cannot  understand  how  this  can  be  done. 
How  can  Quebec,  as  one  of  the  10  provinces, 
both  negotiate  itself  out  of  Canada  and  nego- 


tiate itself  into  associate  status  as  a  sovereign 
state  at  one  and  the  same  time?" 

"I  can  understand,"  Premier  Blakeney  says, 
"how  this  might  possibly  be  done  by  two 
separate  and  distinct  steps,  necessarily  sepa- 
rated by  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and 
assuming  that  some  bargain  could  be  struck 
between  two  sovereign  states,  but  as  I 
understand  it  this  is  not  the  proposal  by 
Premier  Levesque."  A  yes  vote  for  sover- 
eignty-association is  merely  a  vote  for 
confusion. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  one  last 
quote  from  Premier  Blakeney:  "A  no  vote  in 
the  referendum  is  not  a  vote  for  the  status 
quo  but  a  yes  vote  will  do  nothing  save  bring 
a  stalemate  and  lend  support  to  those  who 
say  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  wash  our  hands 
of  Quebec.  It  is  for  the  people  of  Quebec  to 
decide  how  they  will  vote." 

I  hope  their  answer  will  be,  "No,  merci." 

Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  plea- 
sure for  me  to  take  part  in  this  debate.  There 
have  been  many  debates  in  this  Legislature 
which  have  been  of  great  significance  to  the 
development  of  our  province,  yet  I  believe 
there  has  never  been  a  debate  as  significant 
or  as  important  for  the  future  of  Ontario  or 
for  the  future  of  Canada  as  a  whole  as  the 
one  we  are  engaged  in  this  week. 

Fundamentally,  we  are  talking  about  the 
future  of  our  nation,  we  are  talking  about  the 
survival  of  Canada  as  we  know  it,  we  are 
talking  about  the  preservation  of  the  precious 
heritage  that  we  have  inherited  from  our 
forefathers  and  which  every  one  of  us  will 
want  to  pass  on  to  our  children  and  chil- 
dren's children.  In  many  ways,  my  vision  of 
Canada  is  shaped  by  my  background  and 
that  of  my  family.  Indeed,  my  family's  his- 
tory demonstrates  the  diversity  and  harmony 
of  our  country. 

My  family,  the  Kerrs,  have  been  resident 
in  Canada  since  the  1830s.  My  great,  great 
grandfather  was  a  Scot  and  when  he  came 
over  he  decided  to  settle  in  one  of  the  miany 
Scottish  settlements  that  dot  the  Gaspe  re- 
gion of  Quebec.  They  are  people  of  French, 
Scottish  and  Irish  backgrounds.  As  Que- 
beckers,  they  live  peacefully  sic'e  by  side, 
each  preserving  the  best  of  their  own  culture 
while  develop'ng  a  loyalty  and  love  for  their 
new  home,  Canada. 

My  great,  great  grandfather,  Archie  Kerr, 
used  to  deliver  the  mail  in  our  region.  It  was 
a  60-mile  route.  During  the  summer  months 
he  would  wear  his  kilt  while  walking  his 
rounds.  Although  he  was  proud  to  wear  the 
ancestral  tartan  of  his  clan,  my  forefather 
did  not  consider  himself  any  less  a  Canadian 
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than  any  of  his  neighbours,  many  of  whom 
had  ancestors  who  settled  in  Canada  in  the 
days  of  Champlain. 

As  I  remember,  while  I  was  growing  up  in 
the  Gaspe  during  the  1930s,  there  was  no 
real  animosity  between  people.  We  all  had 
respeict  for  each  other.  We  all  appreciated 
the  differences  that  separated  us  but  also 
recognized  those  things  which  brought  us 
together  as  people  of  different  heritages,  as 
Canadians,  and  as  individuals.  I  had  many 
school  chums  who  were  French-speaking 
Quebeckers.  We  would  switch  from  one 
language  to  the  other  as  if  this  was  the 
natural  thing  to  do,  and  appreciate  each 
other's  struggle. 

Conditions  were  fairly  tough  in  those  days 
on  the  Gaspe  coast.  No  one  had  more  than 
the  basic  necessities  and  this  is  Why  we  were 
close.  There  were  nine  months  of  winter  and 
about  three  months  poor  sledding.  This 
helped  us,  I  am  sure,  to  appreciate  each  other 
for  our  distinctive  personal  qualities,  regard- 
less of  what  language  we  spoke,  what  church 
we  prayed  at  or  where  our  parents  came 
from.  We  were  all  Canadians  doing  what  we 
could  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
that  were  provided  to  us  by  hving  in  a  land 
that  we  believed  had  great  potential.  Certain- 
ly, we  were  all  prepared  to  do  what  we 
could  to  enhance  the  role  and  prestige  of 
our  community  and  our  province,  but  we 
were  Canadians  first,  last  and  always.  If  you 
asked  a  Quebecker  in  those  days,  "Are  you 
French?"  His  answer  was,  "Je  suis  Cana- 
dien." 

As  honourable  members  know,  there  are 
many  regions  of  Quebec  that  have  this  multi- 
racial mix-Montreal,  the  Eastern  Townships, 
the  upper  Ottawa  Valley,  to  name  a  few.  This 
mosaic  is  a  mirror  of  many  other  parts  of 
Canada  that  exist  today.  The  only  difference 
is,  depending  on  the  province,  the  so-called 
minority  status  of  one  group  may  change 
and,  therefore,  their  efforts  to  maintain  their 
culture  and  background  require  varying  de- 
grees of  tolerance  and  co-operation. 
9:40  p.m. 

The  member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy) 
and  other  speakers  have  reminded  those  who 
would  vote  yes  in  the  referendum  that  there 
are  Franco-Ontarians  and  other  citizens  of 
French-speaking  background  in  other  prov- 
inces whose  efforts  to  maintain  their  heritage 
and  equality  could  be  set  back  if  the  princi- 
ple of  sovereignty-association  received  ma- 
jority support,  which  could  result  in  Quebec 
becoming  a  separate  state. 

Those  of  us  in  public  office  should  not  be 
deterred  from  enhancing  that  equality  and 


those  rights,  regardless  of  our  constituencies. 
However,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  those  efforts  may  be  severely  set  back 
if  Mr.  Levesque  and  the  Parti  Quebecois  are 
successful  in  the  referendum. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  you  will  find  many 
people  who  proudly  call  themselves  Acadians 
in  the  Maritimes,  or  Franco-Ontarians,  or 
French-speaking  Canadians  anywhere  outside 
of  Quebec  who  support  the  principle  of 
sovereignty-association.  They  know  that  their 
future  and  opportunities  are  much  brighter 
in  a  united  Canada  where  they  can  continue 
to  move  and  work  anywhere  across  the  coun- 
try, speaking  for  the  most  part  their  ovra 
language  and  continue  to  enjoy  and  promote 
their  cultural  heritage. 

I  was  frankly  disappointed  when  I  read 
recently  that  a  former  cabinet  minister  in  the 
Bourassa  government,  an  English-speaking 
Quebecker  who  represented  Westmount  in 
the  National  Assembly,  announced  he  was 
going  to  vote  yes.  This  man  is  one  of  the 
heirs  of  a  very  well-known  and  well-respected 
Quebec  family.  I  suppose  he  felt  tliat  in 
some  way  he  was  protecting  his  own  interests 
in  the  event  that  Quebec  separated  in  the 
future.  His  announcement  caused  a  great 
deal  of  controversy,  and  well  it  might,  as 
most  English-speaking  Quebeckers  have  bene- 
fited greatly  from  Confederation  in  our  pres- 
ent political  structure. 

What  concerns  me  is  that,  because  of  that 
family's  prestige,  many  of  his  former  con- 
stituents and  many  other  English-speaking 
Quebeckers  may  follow  his  intention,  there- 
by greatly  undermining  the  basic  support  for 
a  united  Canada  that  exists  among  his  com- 
patriots, who  know  they  have  nothing  to  gain 
and  much  to  lose  in  the  event  the  country 
splits  up. 

That  gentleman's  announcement  could 
also  help  allay  some  of  the  concerns  and 
fears  that  many  French-speaking  Quebeck- 
ers have  about  voting  yes,  thereby  tipping  the 
scales  in  a  way  which  could  be  very  unfortu- 
nate. 

The  federal  system,  with  its  checks  and 
balances,  our  laws  and  court  systems  and  the 
administration  of  justice  generally,  is  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  all  Canadians.  Legislation 
passed  in  provincial  legislatures  which  may 
prejudice  minorities  now  is  subject  to  future 
scrutiny.  In  areas  of  language  rights,  educa- 
tion, communication  and  even  religion,  the 
federal  Parliament  and  Supreme  Court  have 
a  credible  record  of  changing  and  even  dis- 
allowing such  legislation  in  the  protection  of 
minority  rights. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  great 
progress  that  has  occurred  within  each  region 
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of  our  country  over  the  past  century.  As  Can- 
adian provinces,  we  have  advanced  from 
small  agricultural  communities  huddled  on 
the  shores  of  rivers,  lakes  and  streams.  We 
have  developed  industries,  built  huge  cities 
and  harnessed  the  energies  of  nature.  Each 
and  every  one  of  us  has  had  the  unique  op- 
portunity to  grow  and  thrive  in  one  of  the 
most  diverse  regions  on  earth. 

Just  as  there  was  in  the  Gaspe  region  of 
my  boyhood,  there  is  room  enough  for  all  of 
us  in  Canada.  There  is  room  enough  for  dif- 
ferent interests,  both  cultural  and  economic, 
to  develop  in  an  atmosphere  of  harmony  and 
freedom. 

As  has  been  said'  in  this  House,  particularly 
by  Franco-Ontarian  members,  the  Rockies, 
the  Prairies,  all  that  wheat,  all  that  oil  and 
all  those  fish  belong  to  me.  I  believe  this  de- 
bate should  not  be  seen  as  a  gloomy  afiFair, 
as  an  admission  of  defeat  or,  to  borrow  the 
expression  common  in  the  media  these  days, 
as  something  too  little,  too  late.  I  believe  we 
should  use  this  debate  as  an  affirmation  of 
Confederation,  even  a  celebration,  if  you  will, 
of  all  the  good  things  that  are  involved  in 
being  together  as  Canadians. 

I  hope  this  debate  will  breathe  new  life 
into  the  concepts  of  Confederation  and  re- 
new in  every  one  of  us  in  this  chamber,  and 
in  those  reading  the  debates  or  following 
them  on  television  and  radio,  a  commitment 
to  keep  Canada  united. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  should  take  down 
the  Confederation  documents  from  the  library 
shelf,  dust  them  oflF  and  see  them  for  what 
they  are:  a  living  and  breathing  influence  on 
our  day-to-day  affairs  in  this  Legislation.  Con- 
federation isn't  just  something  we  learn  in 
school.  It  is  not  just  the  drab-coloured  pain- 
ing of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  that 
hangs  in  the  wall  space  over  the  entrance  to 
the  library  of  this  Legislature.  No,  Confeder- 
ation is  what  we  are  all  about  in  this  House 
and  what  our  colleagues  in  similar  legislatures 
in  other  provinces  are  all  about.  In  other 
words.  Confederation  is  our  business. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  here  and  through- 
out Canada  is  working  together  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all.  We  are  working  to  ensure  prosperity 
for  our  own  communities,  but  not  in  a  selfish 
sense.  We  are  working  for  the  kind  of  pros- 
perity that  will  benefit  not  only  ourselves  but 
others  as  well.  We  are  working  to  link  both 
the  success  of  our  communities  with  that  of 
our  naHon  as  a  whole  and  so  to  create  a 
nation  that  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts. 

That  in  an  ideal  form  is  what  Confederation 
is  all  about.  Naturally,  it  is  a  worthy  goal,  one 
that  makes  us  a  greater  people  and  a  greater 


nation  the  closer  we  come  to  achieving  it.  It 
is  a  goal  that  each  of  us  as  politicians  and 
citizens  should  keep  in  mind  as  we  go  about 
our  business. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  this  freedom  and 
opportunity  continues,  there  must  be  some 
change  in  the  ad'ministration  of  Confedera- 
tion. Our  constitution,  the  British  North  Amer- 
ica Act,  requires  reform.  It  has  required  re- 
form for  20  years  and,  in  spite  of  many  ef- 
forts, no  change  has  yet  come  about. 

Ontario,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  movement  to  reform  the 
constitution.  It  was  Premier  Robarts  who  took 
a  leading  role  in  organizing  the  Confedera- 
tion of  Tomorrow  conference  in  1967.  This 
government  has  presented  papers  on  a  new 
economic  policy  for  a  new  formula,  the  tax- 
ing of  strategic  inner  resources  and  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  repatriation  of  the  consti- 
tution. Ontario  has  been  doing  its  part.  It 
has  been  in  the  forefront.  And  this  debate 
this  week  is  evidence  the  position  of  Ontario 
continues  in  the  forefront. 

I  believe  that  changes  must  be  made  to 
our  constitution  if  Confederation  is  to  flourish 
and  prosper.  The  constitution  was  designed 
in  the  spirit  of  English  common  law.  That 
is  to  say  our  constitution  is  not  a  document 
whose  resolutions  are  written  in  stone;  they 
are  open  to  change  and  reform  so  as  to  better 
serve  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 

All  over  the  world  people  are  flexing 
muscles,  demanding  rights,  exposing  injustices. 
The  remedy  in  some  areas  is  resolved  either 
by  bullets  or  by  ballots.  In  some  cases  they 
are  justified.  In  many  countries  change  is 
not  an  improvement;  the  natives  are  fleeing 
their  own  land.  This  is  not  the  situation  in 
Quebec,  because  that  province  is  one  of  the 
most  civilized,  tolerant  and  cultural  regions 
in  the  world.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
politicians  have  strained  that  fabric,  the  prov- 
ince continues  to  thrive.  To  do  so  in  the 
future  requires  its  scholars,  writers,  entre- 
preneurs, athletes,  artists,  clergy  and  all  of 
its  people,  with  their  innate  sense  of  decency 
and  justice,  their  joie  de  vivre,  to  be  always 
the  vibrant  heart  and  sensitive  soul  of  Canada 
from  sea  to  sea.  Le  them  all  breathe  and 
roar  and  influence  so  that  we  may  benefit. 

I  say  to  Mr.  Levesque,  my  former  Gas- 
pesian  neighbour,  that  if  the  result  on  May 
20  is  non,  merci,  he  should  accept  it  as  a 
mandate  to  enhance  and  expand  his  province 
within  a  renewed  Confederation.  He  and  his 
successors  would  have  a'l  the  power  they 
need  to  governor  without  inhibition.  I  am 
sure  he  will  find  his  colleagues  and  counter- 
parts   in    Ottawa    and    the    other    provincial 
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capitals  to  be  very  receptive,  thereby  assur- 
ing his  positive  role  in  Canada's  history  and 
the  future  prosperity  and  destiny  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Quebec. 
9:50  p.m. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not 
originally  intended  to  speak  in  this  debate. 
This  was  not  because  of  any  lack  oif  real 
concern  over  the  serious  situation  I  think  we 
find  in  our  country  today,  but  because  I  was 
not  sure  if  I  could  put  into  words  my  con- 
cerns and  because  of  my  own  feelings,  which 
are  not  necessarily  in  accord  with  those  of 
my  own  caucus  colleagues. 

I  have  had  difficulty  for  a  long  time  in 
accepting  that  self-determination  was  a  right 
of  Quebeckers  only.  I  thought  of  it  and  I 
tried  to  come  to  grips  with  it  myself,  but  in 
my  own  heart  what  cried  out  all  the  time 
was:  "Hsy,  this  is  my  country  too.  I  believe 
in  it.  I  think  I  am  part  of  it.  I  don't  think, 
even  if  we  are  two  founding  races,  that  you 
have  the  sole  right  to  decide  on  determina- 
tion when  that  could  mean  the  breakup  of 
our  country."  I  have  had  serious  problems 
coming  to  grips  with  that. 

Having  said  that,  I  also  recognize,  probably 
more  than  some  and  in  a  very  personal  and 
practical  way,  some  of  the  differences  and 
some  of  the  problems  that  exist.  I  grew  up 
in  the  town  df  Bucking'ham,  Quebec.  We 
were  the  privileged  in  that  town.  My  dad 
was  secretary-treasurer  of  a  very  large  cor- 
poration, the  major  employer  in  the  town. 
I  went  to  Buckingham  High  School.  We 
played  in  competition  with  St.  Joseph's,  the 
French  Catholic  school  in  town.  Unfortun- 
ately, in  those  days  we  were  as  likely  to 
end  up  in  a  good  fight,  not  necessarily  only 
in  sports,  but  sometimes  over  who  controlled 
some  of  the  local  ponds  for  skating  and  for 
hockey  practices  around  the  town.  I  well  re- 
member what  childhood  I  had  in  that  town 
'and  the  kind  of  conflicts  that  were  there  and 
the  inconsiderate  attitudes  that  many  of  us 
took.  I  have  to  tell  the  people  in  this  House 
that  the  Anglos  were  more  often  the  incon- 
siderate than  the   Francos  in  that  town. 

I  also  know  that  when  I  went  to  sea  in 
1943  during  the  war  I  got  a  pretty  good 
lesson  in  trade  unionism.  That  is  where  it 
started  with  me,  with  the  Norwegians  be- 
cause I  sailed  with  the  Norwegians.  When 
I  came  back  in  1945  to  Buckingham,  I  began 
to  realize  some  of  the  things  and  some  of  the 
problems  that  existed  in  that  town  and  in 
this  country  in  the  Confederation  we  have. 

There  were  a  couole  of  very  simple  mat- 
ters, for  example.  When  I  said  we  were  the 
privileged,    we    really    were  the   better-paid 


families.  There  were  many  things  going  for 
us  in  the  town.  The  town  at  that  time  was 
probably  about  50  per  cent  English  and  50 
per  cent  French.  In  that  plant  where  my  dad 
was  one  of  the  senior  management  people, 
there  were  probably  400  people  in  the  plant 
and  70  people  in  the  office.  When  I  started 
checking,  I  found  out  there  was  one  of  the 
70  office  staff  who  was  a  French  Canadian. 
One  simply  didn't  get  into  the  office  staff 
in  that  plant  if  one  was  French  Canadian, 
and  that  was  in  a  town  that  was  50-50. 
There  was  not  a  foreman  in  the  mill  who 
was  a  French  Canadian,  and  many  of  them 
had  good  work  records. 

To  get  ahead  at  that  time,  a  French  Cana- 
dian had   to    get  out  of  that  mill. 

I  could  go  back  to  Buckingham  today  and 
point  out  some  of  the  stores  on  the  main  drag 
there.  I  can  remember,  in  particular,  one  drug- 
gist and  one  hardware  store.  After  15  or  16 
years  of  service  in  that  mill,  people  who  had 
real  ability  ended  up  by  getting  out  of  the 
mill  and  opening  up  private  businesses.  They 
became  entrepreneurs  because  that  was  how 
they  made  their  name  and  got  ahead  in  that 
town.  They  couldn't  do  it  in  that  particular 
plant.  It  drove  home  a  lesson  to  me.  I  realized 
there  were  some  injustices. 

I  have  long  since  left  Buckingham,  Quebec, 
and  so  has  my  family.  I  know  that  things  have 
changed  there.  I  know  there  is  new  manage- 
ment and  new  positions  of  authority  and  that 
many  of  them  now  are  held  in  that  town  by 
French-Canadian  citizens.  But  I  wonder  if 
what  has  happened  in  the  last  10  or  15  years 
makes  up  for  50,  60,  70  or  100  years  of  injus- 
tice. If  there  should  be  any  doubt  or  wonder 
in  anybody's  mind  why  we  have  some  of  the 
things  happeninqr  that  we  have  in  thi<:  country 
of  ours  today,  then  who  is  at  fault,  the  privi- 
leged or  the  underdogs? 

I  don't  want  to  try  to  establish  that  fault, 
but  I  think  of  comments  made  by  one  of  my 
kid  brothers,  who  is  still  in  Buckinq^ham  today 
and  who  is  farming  there.  I  talked  to  him 
only  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  I  guess  you 
would  classify  my  kid  brother  as  a  very  enter- 
prising and  yet  small-c  conservative  person. 
He  certainly  does  not  hold  the  same  views  I 
do,  though  I  have  tried.  I  do  not  mean  he  is 
a  wild  conservative.  He  said  to  m°,  and  I 
thought  it  was  sien'ficant,  "I  don't  like  what 
is  going  on.  I  don't  like  the  lanfruage  bill" 
—that  would  be  his  prejudice  showing^— "I 
don't  like  the  separation  bit.  But  apart  from 
those  two  issues,  I  have  to  tell  you,  Bob,  the 
best  government  and  the  best  initiatives  and 
support  for  the  people  that  we  have  had  in  a 
long  time  have  come  from  the  Parti  Quebecois 
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in  Quebec."  That  is  a  fair  comment  from 
someone  who  is  as  conservative  as  he  is.  It 
should  raise  questions  in  people's  minds. 

I  personally  hope  very  strongly  there  is  a 
no  vote  in  Quebec.  That  is  my  hope  and  that 
is  why  I  support  this  resolution  before  this 
House.  I  want  it,  but  I  want  it  for  possibly 
different  reasons  than  some  others  in  this 
House  may  have.  I  think  a  no  vote  presents  a 
challenge  to  Ontario,  to  English  Canada,  and 
to  the  rest  of  Canada— all  the  other  provinces 
with  the  rich  ethnic  mix  they  have  in  their 
populations  today— a  challenge  like  we  have 
never  had  before.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
show  our  sincerity  in  coming  to  grips  with 
what  is  obviously  a  problem  in  our  country 
and  with  a  need  for  a  new  constitution.  We 
are  kidding  ourselves  if  we  think  otherwise. 

I  hope  if  we  have  a  yes  vote  we  are  not  so 
blind  as  to  think  we  will  not  have  to  sit  down 
and  negotiate  regardless.  I  do  not  think  it 
gives  the  added  leverage  some  people  feel  it 
might.  I  think  a  no  vote  is  the  one  that  puts 
us  on  the  spot.  The  rest  of  Canada  should  be 
put  on  the  spot  in  this  particular  debate.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  respond  in  terms  of 
guarantees  that  do  protect  the  laneuage  and 
culture  rights  of  the  people,  and  that  do 
not  involve  the  automatic  assimilation  talked 
about  by  my  colleague  from  Sudbury  East 
(Mr.  Martel). 

We  are  also  going  to  have  to  be  sure  we 
see  some  redress  in  the  economic  problems 
that  are  so  obvious  and  some  feeling  for  the 
people  of  that  province,  as  well  as  working 
people  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  T  think  my 
colleagues  have  ably  touched  on  this  in  the 
debate  today.  There  can  be  some  justice  in 
terms  of  our  economic  system  and  how  it  re- 
lates to  people.  It  need  not  be  an  establish- 
ment economic  system. 

We  have  to  indicate  clearly  we  are  willing 
to  sit  down  and  negotiate  a  new  constitution 
that  puts  Canada  back  in  the  hands  of  all 
Canadians.  We  have  to  be  sure  we  ?re  going 
to  meet  the  challenge  being  tossed  to  us  by 
the  people  in  Quebec.  We  have  to  negotiate 
oiu"  differences.  In  those  negotiations  we  do 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  weak.  If  I  have 
learned  anything  in  the  trade  union  move- 
ment it  is  that  one  does  not  usually  negotiate 
from  a  ix)int  of  weakness.  I  hope,  if  we  are 
sincere,  it  will  get  through.  I  guess  we  have 
to  have  a  little  faith  as  well.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of,  "You 
may  not  get  everything  you  want,  but  there 
are  some  obvious  and  serious  differences  and 
they  have  got  to  be  redressed  in  our  country." 

We  can  get  a  handle  on  this  and  the  rights 
of  the  two  founding  nations  can  be  guaran- 


teed. It  will  then  be  a  lot  easier  to  make  the 
new  citizens  in  this  country,  the  variety  of 
ethnic  mix  we  now  have,  understand  they 
also  can  achieve  justice  in  the  kind  of  mosaic 
that  is  Canada.  There  are  problems  also  in 
offering  services  to  new  Canadians,  not 
necessarily— jand  I  might  disagree  here  with 
some  of  my  colleagues— as  an  equal  to  the 
two  founding  partners,  but  not  as  a  non- 
equal  either.  I  have  not  worked  out  in  my 
own  mind  exactly  how  we  do  it.  But  new 
Canadians  should  have  every  right  that  either 
an  English  Canadian  or  French  Canadian  has 
in  this  country  when  we  ^e  sitting  down  to 
discuss  this  new  constitution. 

If  we  can  get  this  out  of  the  way,  and  I 
think  it  is  important  we  respond  to  this  kind 
of  challenge,  then  we  ban  move  on  to  take 
a  serious  look  at  what  I  think  has  become  a 
very  grave  problem  in  Canada,  that  is,  de- 
centralization, the  turning-over  of  authority 
and  autonomy  to  the  provinces.  We  have 
been  consistently  and  steadily  weakening  our 
central  government. 

10  p.m. 

I  do  not  think  anything  eke  can  happen 
until  we  come  to  grips  with  whether  the 
people  who  make  up  Confederation  believe 
and  feel  they  are  operating  as  equals.  If  we 
can  resolve  that,  if  we  can  address  some 
of  the  fears  that  are  felt  by  some  of  our  new 
Canadians,  then  maybe  we  won't  be  so  un- 
willing to  tackle  the  serious  problem  of 
saying,  "Hey,  we  are  going  to  be  a  Confeder- 
ation of  10  provinces  and  the  territories,  and 
we  have  got  to  see  that  there  is  some  pretty 
strong  authority  in  the  central  government." 
I  think  that  problem  has  to  be  attended  to 
and  attended  to  before  much  longer  or  it's 
not  just  Quebeb  that  will  be  threatening  to 
pull  out  of  this  Confederation. 

I  guess  I  am  saying  as  a  Canadian,  and  a 
concerned  Canadian,  and  saying  verv  clearly 
to  the  x>eople  in  Quebec:  "Don't  leave  us. 
We  need  you.  I  need  you.  I  want  you.  Our 
country  is  not  going  to  be  the  same  without 
you.  It's  very  clear  that  we  are  facing  a 
serious  problem,  but  sit  down  with  us,  let  us 
once  more  show  our  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate." We  haven't  done  that  at  many  confer- 
ences that  have  been  called  over  the  last  few 
years  at  the  federal  level.  I  am  saying:  "Let 
us  show  our  willingness  to  sit  down  and 
negotiate  a  new  constitution.  Give  us  the 
opportimity."  I  don't  tihink  we  should  feel 
weakness  in  asking  that  kind  of  an  opportu- 
nity from'  the  people  of  Quebec.  "Negotiate, 
don't  negate  Confederation."  I  say  that  to 
the  people  of  Quebec  as  strongly  as  I  can. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
few  brief  comments  in  this  debate.  I  must 
apologize  to  my  colleagues  that  my  speech  is 
rather  short,  but  I  had  been  told  I  was  going 
to  have  five  minutes  to  speak.  I  will,  if  I 
might,  as  we  say,  ad  lib  a  little  bit  prior  to 
getting  into  my  iwritten  comments.  As  many 
others  have  done,  perhaps  it  would  be  wise 
for  me  to  go  back  in  history  a  little  bit  and 
trace  the  Maeck  family. 

We  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  assimi- 
lation in  various  speeches,  and  I  know  the 
French  Canadians  are  very  much  afraid  of 
losing  their  culture  and  their  language.  I 
can  understand  it  perhaps  better  than  some 
of  the  other  members  in  this  House,  and  I 
think  if  I  explain  what  has  happened  to  the 
Madck  family  over  the  years  maybe  we  will 
all  have  a  little  better  understanding  of  the 
fears  that  our  French-Canadian  friends  have. 

My  father  came  to  Canada  from  Germany 
when  he  was  five  years  old.  My  mother  was 
born  in  Canada,  and  her  parents  were 
German.  They  attended  a  German-speaking 
school  in  a  German  community  in  a  rural 
area  not  far  from  where  I  live  today.  They 
learned  to  read  and  write  in  German,  they 
spoke  German,  and  actually  at  thot  point  in 
time  in  their  lives  Englis'h  was  a  second 
language. 

As  everyone  knows,  there  were  two  World 
Wars.  There  was  the  war  in  1914  and,  of 
course,  the  Second  World  War.  I  might  tell 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  particularly  during 
the  First  World  War  the  German  peoqDle  who 
could  not  speak  English  were  not  what  you 
would  call  the  most  popular  people  in  Cana- 
da. My  parents,  at  that  point  in  time,  made 
the  decision  that  they  would  become  English- 
speaking  Canadians,  that  they  would  not  use 
the  German  language  any  more,  that  they 
would  learn  to  read  and  write  in  English,  and 
they  did  exactly  that.  There  were  eight  chil- 
dren in  our  family— I  happen  to  be  the 
youngest  one-^and  none  of  the  children 
learned  German.  None  of  us  at  any  time  spoke 
German  in  our  household.  In  other  words, 
what  I  am  saying  is  my  family  made  the 
decision  to  completely  discard  their  German 
heritage  and  become,  as  they  saw  it  in  those 
days,  Canadian.  They  became  strictly  Cana- 
dian so  they  couldn't  be  criticized  because  of 
the  things  that  were  going  on  with  the  Ger- 
man people  in  Europe  in  the  two  World 
Wars. 

That  is  a  rather  sad  tale  in  this  day  and 
age,  because  I  have  a  sense  of  loss  because 
of  my  past  heritage.  I  could  not  tell  any  of 
the  meanbers  in  this  House  where  my  family 


originated  in  Germany.  I  have  no  idea  what- 
soever as  to  whether  I  have  relatives  in  Ger- 
many. To  me,  that  is  a  sad  thing.  I  can 
understand  the  fears  of  the  French  Canadians 
when  they  feel  that  they  may  be  losing  their 
culture  and  their  language.  I  can  understand 
why  it  is  important  for  us  in  this  Legislature 
and  in  this  couiitry  to  take  just  a  moment  and 
think  about  the  problems  that  would  face 
our  French- Canadian  friends  if  this  were  to 
happen. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  a  little  about 
the  Mattawa  area  of  my  riding,  which  is 
basically  French  Canadian.  I  don't  speak 
French,  other  than  a  little  bit  of  high  school 
French  that  I  learned  a  great  number  of 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Martel:  Fifty? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes,  at  least.  I  go  to  Mat- 
tawa very  regularly.  I  have  a  great  many 
French-Canadian  friends  in  Mattawa.  My 
wife  and  I  go  there  at  least  two  or  three 
times  a  year  to  attend  social  functions  and  so 
on.  I  must  say,  and  I  have  said  this  many 
times,  Mattawa  and  area  is  probably  the 
friendliest  part  of  my  riding.  I  have  to  say 
the  French  Canadians  I  know  are  not  that 
familiar  with  Quebeckers,  but  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  difference.  The  French  Canadians 
I  know  are  fine,  upstanding  people.  I  think 
they  feel  they  are  Canadians  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not. 

To  me,  it  is  a  very  sad  day  when  we  have 
to  debate  whether  Canada  is  going  to  re- 
main one  country.  We  are  Canadians  and, 
as  such,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  wall 
not  discuss  or  negotiate  sovereignty-associa- 
tion. This  government  will  not  be  a  party  to 
any  agreement  which  has  as  its  gosl  the  de- 
struction of  Canada  or  of  the  federal  system. 

That  said,  I  wish  to  speak  about  the  signi- 
ficant opportunities  that  tlie  national  debate 
on  this  issue  presents.  We  now  have  a 
chance  to  discuss  the  present  status  of  our 
constitutional  structure  and  to  consider  the 
future  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  reforms 
in  our  present  federal  structure.  Our  govern- 
ment has  already  indicated  a  desire  and  a 
willingness  to  achieve  constitutional  re'form 
through  negotiation  with  all  provincial  gov- 
ernments and  the  federal  government.  On- 
going discussions  between  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  are  tlie  great  strength 
of  our  constitutional  framework.  The  phrase 
"negotiation  and  compromise"  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  British  North  America  Act.  How- 
ever, our  constitution  is  more  than  just  the 
BNA  act.  Negotiations  and  compromise  are 
central  and  important  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tional structure.  Canada's  constitution  is  not 
a  static  and  unchanging  entity;  instead,  our 
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political  structure  is  dynamic,  flexible  and 
ongoing.  In  short,  we  have  an  evolutionary 
constitutional  process. 

Emerging  regional  pressures  are  accommo- 
dated, while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a 
strong  federal  government  to  pursue  the 
national  interests.  It  would  be  a  betrayal  of 
the  people  of  Quebec  if  their  government 
acted  to  eliminate  the  possibihty  of  future 
discussions  and  ongoing  compromise,  which 
has  held  this  country  together  for  more  than 
100  years  during  some  of  the  most  turbulent 
decades  in  human  history.  I  believe  this  gov- 
ernment has  made  it  very  clear  that  there  will 
be  no  discussion  and  certainly  no  com- 
promises with  an  independent  Quebec. 

I  would  like  to  outline  just  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  Which  my  ministry,  the  Ministry  of 
Revenue,  has  been  involved  with  Quebec  and 
other  provinces  in  various  interprovincial  dis- 
cussions on  matters  of  mutual  interest.  We 
have  an  interprovincial  committee,  consisting 
of  the  directors  of  the  provincial  assessment 
divisions,  which  meets  semi-annually  to  dis- 
cuss property  assessment  theory  and  practice. 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Revenue  co-oper- 
ates extensively  with  its  Que'bec  counterpart 
through  direct  formal  administrative  agree- 
ment with  Quebec  and  regular  informal  meet- 
ings with  tax  oflBcials  from  Quebec  and  most 
other  provinces.  Four  administrative  agree- 
ments were  signed  in  June  1979  with  the 
Quebec  Minister  of  Revenue. 
10:10  p.m. 

These  agreements  provided  for  the  ex- 
change of  information  and  other  joint  co- 
operation relating  to  the  retail  sales  tax,  the 
corporations  tax,  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  taxes 
and  special  investigations.  These  agreements 
are  concrete  examples,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
benefits  which  Quebec  and  Ontario  gain  as 
partners  in  Confederation.  The  citizens  of 
Quebec  benefit  from  the  agreements  just  as 
much   as   do   the  people  of  Ontario. 

These  arrangements  extend  in  formal  un- 
derstandings the  co-operation  between  On- 
tario and  Quebec,  dating  back  to  1965.  As 
a  result  of  frequent  discussions  between 
revenue  oflBcials  from  Ontario  and  Que'bec, 
progress  has  been  made  in  achieving  more 
uniform  interprovincial  procedures  and  re- 
porting forms  for  taxpayers  operating  in  two 
or  more  provinces,  and  reducing  conflict  on 
goods  moving  between  provinces.  This  kind 
of  interprovincial  co-operation  obviously  will 
not  be  available  to  a  separated  Quebec. 

Federalism,  by  its  nature,  is  a  compromise. 


There  is  a  necessary  and  continuing  tension 
between  provincial  and  federal  governments, 
as  the  one  seeks  to  represent  its  regional  in- 
terests and  the  other  seeks  to  accommodate 
matters   of  national  concern. 

I  ask  the  people  of  Quebec,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  constituents,  to  join  with  all 
Canadians  in  rejecting  the  despair  of  sov- 
ereignty-association and  to  join  with  Canada 
in  a  real  and  ongoing  commitment  to  con- 
stitutional reform. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am 
tempted  to  begin  now,  I  think,  on  balance, 
I  will  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 
I  believe  we  will  appear  on  television  about 
six  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Cassidy,  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  the 
custom  pureuant  to  standing  order  13,  I 
would  like  to  indicate  to  the  House  the  order 
of  business  for  tomorrow  and  next  week. 

Tomorrow  will  be  the  conclusion  of  this 
debate.  The  debate  will  conclude  with  a  vote 
and,  I  understand,  a  five-minute  bell  around 
1  o'clock. 

On  Monday,  May  12,  tihe  committee  of 
supply  will  meet  to  consider  the  estimates 
of  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  AflFairs. 

Mr.   Nixon:    That  will  be   great. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Another  debate  beginning. 

On  Tuesday,  May  13,  the  House  will  con- 
sider legislation  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the 
evening.  In  the  afternoon,  we  will  consider 
third  reading  of  Bills  202  and  203,  and  sec- 
ond reading  of  Bills  56,  52,  53,  54,  61  and 
62.  In  the  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  we  will 
consider  Bill  45,  followed  by  Bill  46.  If  any 
of  the  revenue  bills  from  the  afternoon  have 
not  been  completed  we  will  move  back  to 
those  bills.  If  any  time  remains  on  Tuesday 
evening  we  will  continue  the  budget  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  May  14,  the  general  gov- 
ernment, justice  and  resources  development 
committees  may  meet  in  the  morning. 

On  Thursday,  May  15,  in  the  afternoon, 
we  will  consider  private  members'  public 
business,  ballot  items  13  and  14.  In  the 
evening,  the  House  will  debate  the  budget 
motion. 

On  Friday,  May  16,  the  committee  of  sup- 
ply will  look  at  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry 
of  Intergovernmental  AflFairs. 

The   House   adjoiuned   at  10:14  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  1658) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 


PRIVATE  PHYSIOTHERAPY  CLINICS 

136.  Mr.  Isaacs:  How  many  private 
physiotherapy  clinics  have  OHIP  billing 
privileges?  How  many  private  physiotherapy 
clinics  have  WCB  billing  privileges?  How 
many  new  private  physiotherapy  clinics  have 
been  granted  WCB  billing  privileges  since 
1965?   (Tabled  April  24,   1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  number  of  private 
physiotherapy  climes  having  OHIP  billing 
privileges  as  of  April  17,  1980,  is  129.  The 
Ministry  of  Labour  is  responding  to  that 
portion  of  this  question  that  deals  with  WCB 
billing  privileges. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  It  is  impossible  to  obtain 
statistical  information  such  as  is  requested  by 
the  question  for  the  period  to  1975,  as  the 
board's  statistical  program  goes  back  only 
to  that  year. 

However,  since  1975  the  net  number  of 
private  physiotherapy  centres  performing 
worfc  for  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
has  increased  from  104  to  112,  for  a  net  in- 
crease of  eight.  Records  from  1975  suggest 
the  number  of  private  physiotherapy  clinics 
being  placed  into  operation  is  fairly  static 
Although  some  facilities  do  change  owner- 
ship, the  overall  numbers  have  increased 
slowly. 

DEATH  OF  ALBERT  lUTZI 

137.  Mr.  McClellan:  Will  the  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  advise  the 
House  of  the  results  of  the  Ministry's  investi- 
gation into  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
death  of  Albert  lutzi,  a  14-month-old  baby 
killed  by  child  abuse  on  May  19,  1978?  Will 
the  minister  table  the  report  from  this  in- 
vestigation? In  view  of  the  apprehension  of  a 
daug'hter  of  Mrs.  lutzi  in  1973  as  a  result  of 
severe  abuse,  and  in  view  of  Mrs.  lutzi's 
serious  psychiatric  condition,  why  Was  Albert 
lutzi  left  in  the  custody  of  his  parents?  How 
many  times  and  on  what  dates  did  the  Ox- 
ford County  Family  and  Children's  Services 
visit  the  lutzi  home  during  1978?  Why  were 
the  injuries  inflicted  upon  Albert  lutzi  during 
the  two  weeks  prior  to  his  death  neither 
detected  by  Oxford  County  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Services,  nor  reported  by  the  public 
health  nurse?   (Tabled  April  24,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  The  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity   and    Social    Services     conducted    a 


review  into  the  death  of  Albert  lutzi  on  June 
2,  1978.  The  case  records  were  read  and 
interviews  were  held  individually  with  the 
person  who  was  the  lutzi  case  worker  from 
January  22,  1974,  to  June  10,  1977,  the  case 
worker  from  April  16,  1977,  to  the  time  of 
Albert's  death,  the  supervisor  of  the  family 
services  department  and  the  society's  director. 
The  lutzi  family  was  known  to  the  Oxford 
County  Family  and  Children's  Services  since 
January  21,  1974  when  the  lutzis  asked  the 
society  to  admit  their  eldest  child  into  tem- 
porary care.  The  child  was  returned  to  the 
parents  on  February  27,  1974.  The  child  was 
admitted  to  hospital  the  next  day  for  various 
conditions  attributed  to  neglect.  The  doctor 
in  the  case  identified  the  child  as  high  risk 
and  the  child  was  readmitted  into  care  on 
March  8,  1974,  on  consent  from  the  mother. 
The  society  at  this  time  proceeded  to  obtain 
wardship.  Contact  was  made  with  the  lutzi 
family  throughout  1974,  1975  and  1976  as 
the  society  took  steps  to  obtain  crown  ward- 
ship.   Wards'hip   was    granted    November    17, 

1975,  and  contact  was  made  throughout  the 
appeal  process.  The  society  formally  closed 
the  file  for  the  eldest  child  on  August  31, 

1976.  The  Court  of  Appeal  heard  the  case  on 
June  10,  1977  and  crown  wardship  was  re- 
confirmed. 

The  society  was  made  aware  that  Mrs. 
lutzi  was  pregnant  prior  to  closing  the  case 
in  August  1976.  The  doctor  caring  for  Mrs. 
lutzi  advised  the  society  that  he  would  alert 
the  pubhc  health  nurse  to  establish  contact. 
Albert  was  bom  March  4,  1977.  The  society 
received  an  emergency  night  call  April  6, 
from  the  OPP  advising  that  Mrs.  lutzi  was 
being  hospitalized  and  Albert  was  being 
placed  with  a  neighbour.  The  OPP  confirmed 
the  placement  was  suitable. 

In  a  situation  such  as  this,  an  investigation 
of  the  emergency  placement  is  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  duty  worker  on  call,  with  the 
backup  assistance  of  other  supervisors  avail- 
able. The  society  became  actively  involved 
the  next  day,  April  7,  1977,  when  a  worker 
went  out  to  ensure  that  the  placement  was 
satisfactory  for  Albert.  Financial  and  emo- 
tional support  was  provided  for  the  place- 
ment family  throughout  Mrs.  lutzi's  hospi- 
talization in  April  and  early  May. 

Before  Mrs,  lutzi's  release  from  hospital  in 
May  1977,  a  conference  was  held  by  hospital 
and  society  stajBF  to  determine  whether  Albert 
should  be  returned  to  his  parents.  Because 
there   had   been   no    evidence   of   neglect   of 
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Albert,  it  was  recommended  by  hospital  staff 
that  he  be  returned  to  his  parents'  care  with 
monitoring  to  be  provided  by  the  society 
and  the  public  health  department.  The  so- 
ciety worker  and  the  public  health  nurse 
visited  the  lutzi  family  throughout  1977. 
Albert  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  De- 
cember 12,  1977,  and  was  released  to  the 
care  of  his  parents  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  paediatrician.  The  sequence  of  actions 
and  visits  from  this  point  are  as  follows: 

January  3,  1978— Albert  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital  into  the  care  of  his  parents. 
Afternoon:  Society  worker  visited  the  lutzi 
home.  It  was  agreed  that  the  society  worker 
and  public  health  nurse  would  visit  on  alter- 
nate weeks. 

January  16— Society  worker  visited  the 
dhSd.  The  worker  advised  the  lutzis  that  an 
appointment  witih  the  doctor  was  arranged 
for  February  3,  1978. 

February  3— Doctor  examined  the  child. 
The  child's  weight  had  increased  and  his 
general  condition  had  improved. 

February  10— Society  worker  visited  Mrs, 
lutzi  and  accompanied  her  on  a  visit  to  her 
husband  at  the  detention  centre. 

February  24— Society  worker  visited  the 
home.  Child  lo6ked  extremely  fine  and  ap- 
peared to  be  thriving.  The  society  worker 
accompanied  Mrs.  lutzi  into  London  to  make 
a  purchase.  Mr.  lutzi  baby-sat.  The  worker 
noted  she  was  particularly  pleased  in  the 
way  that  the  child  was  being  handled. 

March  11— The  worker  visited  the  lutzi 
family.  The  baby  looked  well  and  healthy. 

'March  23— The  worker  visited  the  family 
and  accompanied  Mrs.  lutzi  on  a  Shopping 
trip  where  she  purchased  groceries. 

April  7— The  doctor  indicated  that  Albert 
appeared  well  and  his  examination  was 
within  normal  limits.  The  doctor  noted  that 
Albert  had  made  considerable  progress  over 
tfhe  past  two  months.  The  doctor  requested 
a  follow-up  visit  in  three  months*  time. 

April  19— The  society  worker  visited  the 
home.  The  baby  looked  well. 

May  13— Society  worker  cancelled  her  ap- 
pointment and  rescheduled  it  for  May  18. 
The  worker  was  not  concerned  as  she  knew 
tfhe  public  health  nurse  would  be  visiting. 

May  15— Public  health  nurse  visited  and 
found  child  doing  well. 

May  18— The  visit  to  the  lutzis  was  can- 
celled as  a  situation  arose  with  another 
client. 

May  19-The  child  died. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  **Why  were 
the  injuries  inflicted  upon  Albert  lutzi  during 
the  two  weefks  prior  to  his  death  neither  de- 


tected by  Oxford  County  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Services  nor  reported  by  the  pubhc 
health  nurse?"  as  noted,  the  Oxford  County 
Family  and  Children's  Services  did  not  visit 
the  lutzi  family  during  that  period.  It  is  'a 
matter  of  comt  records  that  the  public  health 
nurse  did  not  detect  any  injuries  on  her  visit 
May  15,  1978, 

Our  investigation  found  tliat  adequate 
contact  was  maintained  with  the  lutzi  family 
throughout  the  period  Albert  was  supervised 
by  the  society.  There  is  every  indication  that 
the  society  was  closely  involved  with  public 
health  oflBcials  regarding  Albert's  case. 

Areas  of  concern  that  were  discussed  with 
the  agency  after  the  ministry  review  were 
that  die  lutzi  case  was  not  identified  as  a 
hi^  risk  case  whereas  previous  experience 
indicated  that  it  should  have  been.  The 
society  has  subsequently  taken  action  to 
identify  cases  as  high  risk  in  a  conference 
rather  than  on  an  individual  worker  basis. 
Follow-up  with  the  agency  indicates  that  this 
procedure  is  securely  in  place. 

Further,  it  is  suggested  that  in  cases  sudh 
as  Albert's  that  the  supervisor  work  more 
closely  with  the  worker  in  an  evaluative  way. 
This  process  is  now  being  carried  out 
through  the  case  conference  model. 

The  ministry  also  requested  that  the  so- 
ciety be  more  aware  of  record-keeping,  that 
files  be  combined,  when  previous  contact  is 
made  with  the  society.  The  need  for  social 
histories  on  all  files  was  stressed.  As  well,  the 
society  was  advised  that  written  evaluation 
and  assessment  reports  rather  than  verbal 
reports  be  received  in  all  cases.  The  ministry 
has  been  following  up  on  these  issues  and 
procedures  have  been  implemented  by  the 
society. 

Our  review  indicated  that  Albert  did  not 
receive  medical  attention  between  July  and 
November  1977.  Both  the  board  of  health 
and  the  society  contacted  the  lutzis  in  No- 
vember regardMg  the  need  for  medical  atten- 
tion due  to  Albert's  under-development. 
Action  was  taken  by  the  society  to  precipitate 
medical  attention. 

My  ministry  has  followed  up  with  the 
society  over  the  past  two  years  on  dieir 
family  service  practices.  Our  follow-up  has 
foimd  that  the  society  has  taken  steps  to 
improve  services. 

ELECTIVE  SURGERY  WAITING  LIST 

138.  Mr.  Van  Home:  Will  the  Minister 
of  Health  table  the  following  information: 
1.  What  was  the  size  of  the  waiting  list  of 
each  hospital  in  Ontario  for  elective  sm"gery 
as   of   Mardh   1,    1979,   and  as  of  March   1, 
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1980;  2.  What  criteria  does  the  Mmistry  of  Hon.     Mr.     Timbrel!:     The     Ministry     of 

Health   expect  hospitals   to   use   in  selecting  Health  does  not  have  this  information.  Each 

persons  to  be  admitted  for  elective  surgery?  hospital  in  the  province  is  responsible  for  its 

( Tabled  April  24,  1980. )  own  admission  and  discharge  policies. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 


Prayers. 


ORAL  QUESTIONS 


Mr.  Speaker:  Before  calling  on  the  mem- 
ber for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk,  I  would  like 
to  remind  all  members  that  you  have  agreed 
that  30  minutes  for  question  period  will  be 
sufficient  because  of  other  events  that  are  to 
follow.  I  would  like  to  caution  all  members 
to  keep  their  questions  and  answers  brief  so 
that  we  might  have  a  more  equitable  sharing 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism—-but  I  see  the  one  who  has  all  the 
answers  approaching— oh,  and  his  lap  dog. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  hope  they  both  heard  my 
friendly  reminder  that  we  are  restricted  to 
30  minutes. 

AID  TO  CHRYSLER 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker;  if  you  would 
now  start  the  clock. 

I  would  direct  a  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism.  Will  he  bring  us 
up  to  date  on  the  negotiations  with  the  bail- 
out program  for  Chrysler?  While  he  is  doing 
so,  will  be  comment  on  press  reports  that  it 
is  Ontario  and  specifically  this  minister  who 
is  holding  up  the  announcement  of  a  program 
which  would  put  Chrysler  on  a  reasonable 
basis  to  continue,  to  remove  the  problems 
faced,  not  only  by  the  workers,  but  also  by 
the  dealerships  right  across  this  country? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  May  I  say  to  the  act- 
ing leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  my  leader  and  in  the  absence  of  his 
leader  on  this  Friday  morning,  that  there  is 
nothing  I  can  report  today  since  nothing  has 
occurred  from  the  time  I  answered  his  ques- 
tion yesterday  afternoon.  There  have  been  no 
new  developments. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  refers  to 
us  allegedly  getting  out  of  the  way  so  that 
assistance  can  be  given  on  a  reasonable  basis 
to  help  the  workers  in  the  city  of  Windsor 
and  other  places  and  to  help  the  Chrysler 
dealers. 
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If  all  the  governments  involved  believed 
there  was  a  deal  which  offered  reasonable 
assistance  at  this  time  to  the  auto  workers  in 
Windsor  and  to  the  Chrysler  dealers,  I  can 
assure  this  House  there  would  have  been  a 
deal  by  now.  In  point  of  fact,  because  we 
have  been  unable  to  meet  the  kinds  of  criteria 
that  I  think  most  members  of  this  House 
agree  are  necessary  in  order  to  provide  that 
protection  to  the  auto  worers,  we  do  not 
have  a  deal  yet. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Will  the  minister  not  agree 
that  at  least  one  event  has  happened  since 
he  reported  to  the  House?  That  is,  his  coun- 
terpart federally  had  indicated  there  would 
be  a  formal  announcement  in  Parliament  and 
then  withdrew,  indicating  there  would  be  no 
announcement.  This  was  followed  by  press 
reports  that  it  was  because  of  the  intransigence 
of  the  government  of  Ontario.  Would  the 
minister  indicate  whether  there  is  any  content 
in  that  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  minister  being 
intransigent  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  was  not  a  new 
development  since  yesterday's  question  peri- 
od. Yesterday  there  was  an  intention  to  make 
announcements  both  here  and  in  Ottawa  at 
about  three  o'clock.  Before  our  question 
period  started,  both  the  announcements  were 
cancelled  because  all  of  the  persons  involved 
agreed  that  we  would  all  make  announce- 
ments at  the  same  time,  regardless  of  the 
content.  In  other  words,  regardless  of 
w'hether  we  were  all  agreeing  on  a  deal,  all 
saying  there  would  be  no  deal,  or  both  of  us 
taking  different  positions,  whatever  the  state- 
ments would  be,  they  would  be  made  at  the 
same  time.  So,  before  question  period  started 
yesterday,  there  was  agreement  that  no  state- 
ments would  be  made  yesterday. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  referred, 
I  think,  to  whether  we  were  being  intransi- 
gent. We  are  being  firm  in  our  determina- 
tion to  make  a  deal  that  meets  the  needs  of 
the  auto  workers  in  this  province.  That  is  not 
a  new  development;  our  position  has  not 
dhanged  in  quite  some  time.  We  are  being 
absolutely  firm  and  insisting  upon  the  kinds 
of  guarantees  that  are  meaningful  to  the 
people  in  this  province.  I  am  not  sure  it 
would  be  accurate  to  suggest  there  was  a 
new  position  taken  by  this  government  yes- 
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terday   which   caused   the   delay.   That  just 
would  not  be  acxjurate. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
the  indication  from  the  minister  that  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  government's 
position  on  the  conditions  with  respect  to 
the  aid.  I  have  a  supplementary  question 
in  the  hope  that  I  can  narrow  down  what 
the  problem  has  turned  out  to  be.  Yesterday 
the  minister  referred  to  a  $250-million  tar- 
get which  Chrysler  US  had  achieved  in  one 
area.  Was  there  a  similar  allocation  of  funds 
that  had  to  be  raised  from  another  area, 
and  has  Chrysler  US  met  the  target  in  that 
area,  or  is  the  participation  by  this  govern- 
ment or  the  federal  government  necessary 
for  them  to  meet  some  other  part  of  the 
target  that  will  permit  US  government  funds 
to  be  made  available  to  Chrysler? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  think  that  is  an 
interesting  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  American 
legislation  set  out  a  requirement  that 
Chrysler  raise  $1.43  billion  from  a  variety 
of  sources.  Those  sources  included  union 
wage  concessions,  concessions  from  the  sup- 
pliers to  Chrysler,  the  raising  of  funds  from 
Chrysler  dealers  and  others,  concessions  from 
their  banking  institutions  and  the  sale  of 
Chrysler  assets. 

From  that  pool  of  money,  there  was  to 
be  raised  approximately  $1.2  billion— actually 
$1.18  billion.  In  addition  to  that,  $250  mil- 
lion was  to  be  raised  from  state,  local  and 
other  governments.  The  package  was,  in 
essence,  a  private  sector  package,  plus  $250 
million  from  state,  local  and  other  govern- 
ments, to  comprise  $1.43  bilHon.  The  state, 
local  and  other  government  portion  has  been 
subscribed  for,  most  prominently  by  the 
state  of  Michigan  offering  about  $150  million 
in  loans  which  were  drawn  down  last  Friday. 
In  addition,  there  have  been  other  states 
and  municipalities  participating;  so  the  total 
now  exceeds  $250  million. 

In  that  sense,  as  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  Canadian  governments  are  being  asked 
to  contribute,  I  can  only  presume  from  the 
information  we  have  at  hand,  including  the 
American  legislation,  that  the  Canadian 
governmental  portion  apjjears  to  be  replac- 
ing; some  of  the  private  sector  funds  that 
failed  to  come  into  play  by  the  deadline  set 
by  the  US  loan  board. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
14,000  jobs  in  Windsor  and  of  the  news 
this  morning  that  10,000  workers  at  CM  are 
coming  up  on  furlough,  and  since  we  are 
talking  in  each  case  of  about  $500  million  in 
salaries  per  year,  whereas  the  government's 
offer  of  $50  million  is  only  coffee  money,  may 


I  ask  the  minister  whether  his  brains  trust  has 
thought  of  forming  a  consortium  from  the 
windfall  profits  of  the  oil  companies  and 
the  banks  to  bail  out  the  private  enterprise 
system  instead  of  going  to  the  taxpayers  aU 
the  time? 

Secondly,  now  that  the  minister  and  the 
Premier  are  playing  with  all  our  miUions  of 
dollars  the  way  they  are,  has  the  minister 
thought  that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
and  the  New  Democratic  Party  leader  should 
meet  with  him  and  should  be  involved  in 
these  negotiations  to  know  what  the  hell  is 
going  on  because  we  don't  know  right  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  First,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  this  government  and  to  this  minister  $50 
million  is  a  lot  of  money.  Unlike  the  sug- 
gestion the  honourable  member  makes,  it  is 
not  pocket  money  or  whatever  he  suggested. 
Secondly,  we  have  not  acknowledged  that 
we  are  talking  about  $50  million. 

Thirdly,  as  I  read  the  comments  and  the 
suggestions  from  the  floor,  they  are  exactly 
in  line  with  the  kinds  of  things  we  are 
seeking.  So  I  have  a  clear  message  and 
direction  from  this  assembly.  I  can  assure 
this  assemblv  we  are  trying  to  follow  that 
direction  and  we  are  taking  an  equally  firm 
position  and  one  which  I  think  members  of 
this  House  would  resi)ect  in  those  negotia- 
tions. 

INCO  MILL  SHUTDOWN 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Premier.  With  the  closing  of 
Caland,  Steep  Rock,  National  Steel  and  now 
the  iron  ore  recovery  plant  at  Inco,  can  the 
Premier  tell  me  what  action  his  government 
is  undertaking  to  ensure  that  when  there  is 
an  upturn  in  the  economy  we  will  be  in  the 
position  to  supply  that  need  from  our  mines, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  it  is  going 
to  take  several  years  to  bring  any  of  those 
operations  back  into  production?  What  plans 
have  we  got  to  ensure  that  we  will  be  in 
a  position  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  industry? 
10:10  a.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Germa)  asked  me  a 
question  yesterday  related  to  this  matter.  I 
indicated  to  him  that  we  would  have  a  fuller 
report.  I  expect  to  have  that  early  next 
week. 

I  have  some  preliminary  information  as  it 
relates  to  Inco  Metab,  which  I  know  is  one 
area  that  is  df  concern  to  all  of  us.  There  is 
a  general  feeling  that  the  number  of  em- 
ployees affected  can  be  absorbed  into  the 
Inco   operations    generally;    so,    in    terms    of 
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the  employment  situation,  it  is  to  be  ihoiped 
this  is  not  a  problem. 

In  terms  of  the  industry  itself,  though, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  steel  industry 
internationally  has  taken  a  turn  for  the 
worse.  Fortunately  this  country  has  not  been 
affected  as  mubh,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  downturn  in  the  industry 
on  a  worldwide  basis.  The  member  has  seen 
this  in  the  United  States  in  particular. 

My  preliminary  information  as  it  relates 
to  Inco  is  that  they  have  approximately 
500,000  tons  stockpiled.  One  of  the  diflBcul- 
ties  is  that,  with  the  change  in  technology 
within  the  steel  industry,  that  particular  type 
of  ore  is  not  as  marketable.  I  do  not  say  it 
is  not  good  ore,  but  it  is  a  diflFerent  grade 
of  ore  and,  as  a  result,  is  not  as  marketable 
as  was  the  case  some  years  ago. 

Part  of  the  problem  for  the  ore  industry, 
particularly  for  the  steel  industry,  is  to  see 
whether  there  are  ways  and  means  of  using 
more  Canadian  ore,  in  terms  of  the  techr 
nology,  with  the  recognition  that  there  are 
apparently  great  differences  in  the  quality  or 
the  kind  of  ore  that  is  available.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  to  get 
me  more  comprehensive  information  for  the 
members  of  the  House  which  will  outline 
some  of  the  complexities  of  this  issue. 

I  can  assure  the  honourable  member  that 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  possible  within  the 
industry  itself,  it  will  utilize  the  Canadian 
resource  when  the  industry  gets  back  into 
full  production.  That  is  an  objective  of  all 
of  us,  I  am  sure.  At  the  same  time,  if  some 
of  the  ore  is  not  suitable  for  the  process, 
that  adds  a  degree  of  complication  which  I 
cannot  assure  the  honourable  members  we 
can  overcome.  But  as  soon  as  we  have  this 
factual  information  we  will  point  it  out. 

(My  preliminary  information  is  that  the 
figure  used  Iry  the  member  for  Sudbury  as 
to  the  possible  percentage  of  imported  ore 
is  probably  fairly  close.  It  may  be  out  four 
of  five  per  cent,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is 
relevant  in  this  situation.  I  am  informed  that 
it  does  relate  to  the  mix  or  kinds  of  ore 
being  used  in  the  process.  I  or  the  minister 
vidll  have  some  further  information  some 
time  next  week. 

Mr.  Martel:  Can  I  ask  the  Premier  if  he 
now  is  prepared  to  re-establish  a  cabinet 
committee  that  will  look  into  the  problems 
and  come  up  with  some  solutions  or  some 
policy  with  respect  to  not  only  the  one-in- 
dustry towns  in  northern  Ontario,  but  also 
what  is  happening  in  the  whole  of  the 
mineral  industry?  In  this  province  we  are  not 
getting  the  type  of  exploration  that  is  going 


on  in  other  provinces,  and  certainly  it  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  economy.  Would  the  Pre- 
mier constitute  such  a  committee,  giving 
them  a  mandate  to  proceed  and  to  come  back 
with  some  policy,  as  was  promised  two  and 
a  half  years  ago  when  Inco  laid  off  workers 
back  in  1977? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  should  make  one  ob- 
servation. I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  ex- 
ploration is  continuing  in  this  province.  We 
believe  there  are  still  many  potential  re- 
soiu-ces  that  have  not  yet  been  explored  and 
certainly  are  not  in  any  process  of  develop- 
ment. I  think  the  member  has  to  differenti- 
ate between,  say,  the  problems  in  the  iron 
ore  industry  from  those  involving  other 
minerals  that  exist  in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  get  angry  every  time  you 
talk  about  resources,  because  you  squander 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  one  breath  the  hon- 
ourable member  says  we  are  squandering,  in 
the  next  breath  his  colleague  says  we  are  not 
doing  enough  to  develop  them.  I  guess  the 
reality  is  somewhere  in  between. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  understand  the  member 
for  Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Foulds),  in  his  simplistic 
approach  to  some  of  these  complex  issues- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur 
does  not  have  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  reality  is  that  in 
most  of  these  areas,  in  the  steel  industry 
itself,  in  the  actual  production  of  steel,  this 
province  is  very  competitive.  The  members 
opposite  do  not  want  to  acknowledge  it, 
they  do  not  understand  it,  but  the  reality  is 
that  we  are. 

Even  in  the  field  of  nickel,  which  is  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  us  all,  in  spite  of  the  criti- 
cisms and  objections  the  members  opposite 
have  towards  the  nickel  industry,  once  again 
we  are  relatively  competitive.  It  has  done 
an  excellent  job  for  the  economy  o'f  this 
province.  This  is  true  in  other  resource  sec- 
tors. It  is  even  true  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  where  the  members  opposite  have 
objected  strenuously  to  assistance  by  this 
government  to  secure  employment  for  the 
people  in— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  recall  the  question 
had  something  to  do  wdth  the  setting  up  of  a 
committee. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
severity  of  the  recession  we  may  be  entering 
and  of  what  has  happened  in  some  of  our 
one-industry  communities,  particularly  Atiko* 
kan,  Marmora,  et  cetera,  does  the  Premier 
not  feel  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  thd 
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people  of  Ontario,  particularly  those  people 
who  are  living  in  those  communities  with  the 
resources  there,  that  the  government  be- 
come more  interested  and  revert  to  what  the 
Premier  promised  us  two  and  a  half  years  ago 
during  Inco;  that  is,  a  thrust  in  this  area  in 
regard  to  our  one-industry  towns  and  par- 
ticularly the  mineral  bodies  we  have  in  On- 
tario? Would  the  government  look  at  the 
whole  situation,  including  the  incentives  and 
disincentives  available  in  the  United  States 
which  lare  putting  some  of  our  mines  out  of 
business  with  that  kind  of  competition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  honour- 
able member  is  referring  to  the  policies  of 
this  government  relating  to  "one-industry 
towns"  in  northern  Ontario.  There  are  really 
two  segments  to  this;  one  is  the  mineral  or 
mining  industry  and  the  other  is  the  pulp 
and  paDer  industry.  I  would  remind  the 
honourable  member  who  asked  the  question 
that  in  the  one  area  where  market  conditions 
still  remain  relatively  healthy,  namely,  a 
number  of  one-industry  towns  related  to  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry— and  I  would  em- 
phasize this— this  government,  incidentally 
without  the  support  of  the  members  oppo- 
site, has  moved  to  assist  those  one-industry 
towns. 

I  find  it  rather  contradictory,  if  I  can  say 
this  to  the  honourable  member,  for  him  to 
be  opposing  what  we  are  doing  for  one 
sector  of  one-industry  towns  in  northern 
Ontario  and  then  to  suggest  we  are  neglect- 
ing them.  It  is  not  true.  He  has  been  opposed 
to  what  we  are  doing  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  but  we  are  securing  those  one- 
industry  towns  that  relate  to  that  industry 
through  the  enlightened  policy  of  this  gov- 
ernment, which  the  member  opposite's 
leader  and  party  refused  to  support.  I  think 
he  should  remember  that. 

As  it  relates  to  the  mining  sector,  the 
concern  is  genuine;  we  share  it.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  simplistic  answers.  If  a 
one-industry  town  is  related  totally  at  this 
stage  to  the  mining  industry  and  there  is 
no  market  demand  for  whatever  is  being 
mined  within  that  community,  we  do  not 
have  any  instant  solutions. 

In  terms  of  trying  to  develop  ways  and 
means  of  helping,  as  we  have  done  over  the 
years  in  Atikokan,  the  honourable  member 
knows  full  well  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  this  government  to  assist  that  muni- 
cipality. If  he  does  not  know  it,  I  know 
people  in  that  municipality  who  do  and  who 
have  told  members  of  this  government  they 
appreciate  what  we  have  attempted  to  do 
for  the  very  important  mimicipality. 


DEATH  OF  STEVEN  YUZ 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  make  a  brief  answer  to  the  question 
raised  on  Monday  by  the  member  for  Quinte 
(Mr.  O'Neil)  with  respect  to  the  follow-up 
to  the  inquest  into  the  death  of  Strven  Yuz. 

I  can  inform  the  House  that  the  board  of 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  has  decided 
to  establish  an  external  committee  of  medi- 
cal experts  and  lay  representatives  to  address 
the  coroner's  jury's  recommendations.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  be  Dr. 
Maurice  MacGregor,  professor  of  medicine 
at  McGill  University  and  formerly  the  dean 
of  medicine  and  vice-principal  of  that  uni- 
versity. The  rest  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  be  announced  shortly  by  the 
hospital.  Their  findings  will  be  reported  to 
the  board,  and  the  board  chairman  has  as- 
sured me  the  review  will  be  made  public. 
It  is  hoped  this  committee  will  be  able  to 
complete  its  review  and  present  its  findings 
by  the  end  of  this  summer. 

The   matter   of  the   investigation   into   the 
missinq  records  is  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
and  the  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  McMurtry). 
10:20  a.m. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry 
I  missed  the  first  part  of  the  answer.  I 
assume  it  is  related  to  the  death  of  Steven 
Yuz  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Would  the  minister  tell  us  today  whether  he 
intends  to  make  available  the  transcripts  of 
the  inquest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  answered  that  ques- 
tion on  Monday.  As  I  said,  when  we  in  this 
ministry  or  in  any  ministry  receive  a  set  of 
recommendations  from  a  coroner's  jury,  that 
is  all  we  get,  the  recommendations  and  the 
comments.  If  we  want  the  transcripts,  we 
have  to  buv  them  from  our  resources. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Isn't  the  minister  even 
going  the  look  at  them  himself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  We  have  not  decided 
whether  we  are  going  to,  but  the  honour- 
able member's  party  receives  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  vear  in  research 
moneys  which  can  be  used  to  purchase  them, 
if  he  feels  he  needs  them. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister  said 
the  Solicitor  General  would  be  looking  into 
the  facts  coming  from  the  report.  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  Minister  of  Health  to  bring 
criminal  charges  if  he  is  able  to  find  out 
who  stole  or  took  those  records? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  question  should  be  directed  to  the 
Solicitor  General.  My  advice  is  that  the 
matter  is  under  police  investigation. 
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ESSEX  EXPLOSION 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism: 
Can  the  minister  inform  the  House  whether 
he  has  made  a  decision  with  regard  to  the 
Ontario  Development  Corporation  in  terms 
of  assistance  for  rebuilding  the  devastated 
area  in  the  town  of  Essex? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  hope  that  the  OE>C  report  to  myself  and 
cabinet  would  be  concluded  by  this  week 
but,  because  of  other  matters  we  have  been 
looking  into,  that  will  not  be  the  base.  I 
would  hope  to  have  something  by  Monday 
or  Tuesday  of  next  week.  I  cannot  hold  out 
the  hope  of  a  lot  of  assistance.  I  do  not  want 
to  mislead  the  member  or  the  people  in 
Essex,  but  we  are  continuing  to  look  at  it.  I 
should  have  an  answer  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

NUCLEAR  WASTE 
MANAGEMENT  REPORT 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Energy.  Can  the 
minister  inform  the  House,  and  the  members 
of  the  select  committee  on  Ontario  Hydro 
affairs,  what  motivated  that  extraordinary 
intervention  by  his  deputy  to  the  staff  of 
the  select  committee  with  regard  to  our  re- 
port on  waste  management?  Did  it  come 
from  him?  Did  it  come  from  the  deputy? 
Did  it  come  from  within  the  ministry? 

Does  he  not  agree  that  after  the  deputy 
had  the  opportimity  to  testify  before  the 
committee  twice,  if  not  three  times,  on  the 
topic,  the  ministry  had  ample  opportunity  to 
put  its  views  to  tfie  committee?  Will  he  not 
agree  this  should  be  interpreted  as  an  inter- 
vention in  the  objectivity  of  an  all-party 
committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might 
address  the  last  part  of  the  question,  the 
answer  quite  definitely  is  no,  I  do  not  see 
this  as  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
objectivity  of  an  all-party  committee.  The 
honourable  member  obviously  would  appre- 
ciate that  the  first  opportunity  anyone  would 
have  to  draw  attention  to  what  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  factual  inaccuracies  would  be 
after  the  staff  report  was  made  public. 

The  only  interpretation  that  should  be  put 
on  this  whole  exercise  and  the  document  is 
that  having  examined  the  staff  report  there 
was  some  feeling  that  there  were  some 
factual  matters  which  should  be  drawn  to 
the  attention  of  the  author  of  the  staff  re- 
port. We  have  a  document  that  is  directed 
to  the  staff  i)erson,  setting  out  those  particu- 
lar inaccuracies.  I  have  always  been  one  who 


never  has  felt  that  facts  interfere  with  objec- 
tivity. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Can  the  minister  tell  us 
specifically  what  facts  of  the  select  commit- 
tee's report,  as  opposed  to  interpretation  of 
facts  and  testimony,  are  challenged  by  his 
ministry  in  this  weighty  document? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  would  remind  the 
honourable  member  that  his  question  is  per- 
haps unfortunately  worded.  We  are  not 
talking  about  a  select  committee  report.  We 
are  talking  about  the  staff's  report,  which  I 
understand  the  members  of  that  select  com- 
mittee will  use  as  a  basis  for  coming  to 
their  own  conclusions  on  the  facts. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  facts  are  mentioned  in 
this  report  that  are  challenged? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  don't  know.  I  thought 
the  question  period  was  over  at  10.30  a.m. 
We  can  start  reading  from  page  one.  Has 
the  honourable  member  read  the  document? 

Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Speaker,  having  read 
the  document,  my  question  is,  did  the 
Minister  of  Energy  authorize  that  particular 
document?  What  was  his  role?  More  partic- 
ularly, what  was  the  role  of  the  solicitor 
who  was  mentioned?  Did  this  come  forward 
exclusively  at  the  behest  of  the  deputy 
minister  as  an  individual?  More  specifically, 
what  was  the  role  of  the  Minister  of  Energy, 
who  some  of  us  rightly  or  wrongly  assume 
directs  the  affairs  of  the  Ministry  of  Energy? 
Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
arrived  this  morning  my  name  was  still  on 
the  office  door.  I  thought  I  might  draw  that 
to  the  member's  attention,  in  case  he  missed 
it.  It  is  still  on  the  door. 

Number  two:  In  our  system  of  government 
here  the  minister  always  carries  the  full 
responsibility  of  his  ministry.  Number  three: 
The  deputy  minister,  in  his  desire  and  in  his 
keen  pursuit  for  truth,  came  to  the  minister 
and  said,  "If  you  would  have  no  objection, 
Mr.  Minister,  we  would  like  to  have  the 
solicitor  for  the  ministry,  who  has  been 
watching  these  events  from  day  to  day, 
draw  up  a  memorandum  stating  where  we 
feel  the  staff  might  want  their  attention 
drav^Ti  to  factual  inaccuracies."  That  I  con- 
curred with  and  indeed  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for. 

OHC  HOME  SALES 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Housing.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  certain  Ontario  Housing 
projects  have  been  sold  to  private  enterprise 
here  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  can  the  minister 
assure   those    living   in    Ontario    Housing   in 
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the  city  of  Windsor  that  their  housing  pro- 
jects will  not  be  sold  from  under  them? 
Can  he  assure  them  of  having  rent-geared- 
to-income  from  this  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  one  project  in 
this  community  which  has  been  disposed  of 
out  of  the  assets  of  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation,  and  I  think  I  have  given  a 
very  complete  answer  as  to  why  it  took 
place  and  what  happened.  It  was  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Canada  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation  and  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  on  the  advice  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Coriwration. 

I  made  it  very  clear  in  my  estimates  of 
last  year  and  in  response  to  other  questions 
in  this  House  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  government  or  of 
the  Ontario  Housincc  Corporation  to  dispose 
of  housing  units.  The  Bell  case,  which  we 
dealt  with  some  months  ago  in  this  House 
during  question  period,  was  a  specific  case 
where  we  disposed  of  property  because  an 
individual  wanted  to  purchase  it.  But  it  has 
not  been  and  will  not  be  the  policy  to  dis- 
j>ose  of  public  housing. 

We  have  a  social  responsibility  to  provide 
for  both  families  and  seniors  who  require 
assistance,  whether  it  be  by  direct  ownership 
of  the  government  and  the  people  of  On- 
tario, or  through  a  rent  supplement  program, 
and  that  policy  will  be  retained  in  force. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  minister  does  not 
intend  to  replace  the  present  stock  of  housing 
in  the  Windsor  area  through  tfie  rent  sup- 
plement program,  does  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  has  been  our  inten- 
tion to  accommodate  those  on  the  waiting 
lists,  at  the  request  of  the  municipalities  and 
others,  either  through  a  rent  supplement 
program  or  through  a  nonprofit  housing  cor- 
poration which  could  be  owned  privately  or 
through  the  municipality.  That  is  the  way 
we  have  been  going  in  the  last  year  or  year 
and  a  half,  and  it  has  worked  very  effectively 
both  in  this  community  and  right  across 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  minister 
tell  me  why  the  ministry  has  sold  the  prop- 
erty at  Bergamo  for  $500,000  less  than  it  paid 
for  it?  Why  is  it  less  than  it  was  worth?  Did 
he  put  any  tenders  out? 

Will  the  minister  table  in  the  House  the 
appraisal  that  was  done  before  they  sold  it? 
How  much  was  lost  on  it  altogether? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
cost  di  this  particular  property  was  declared 


for  maintaining,  retaining  and  refurbishing  it 
for  public  housing  use,  it  became  extremely 
prohibitive.  That  was  an  agreement  and  was 
understood  very  clearly  by  the  boards  of 
directors  of  Ontario  Housing  Corporation;  it 
was  concurred  in  by  CMHC,  Which  is  a 
partner  in  that  particular  project.  CMHC 
made  it  very  clear  to  us  that  it  was  not  pre- 
pared to  be  involved  in  the  refurbishing  of 
that  project  in  this  community. 

So  that  there  is  no  misunderstanding:  At 
no  time  were  the  tenants  of  the  112  units  of 
that  particular  project  evicted.  They  were 
moved  from  that  project  on  the  understand- 
ing that  there  had  to  be  some  very  major 
repairs  done  to  it.  The  cost  of  moving  and 
re-moving  them  was  borne  by  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation. 

Back  to  the  question  in  particular.  Bids 
were  called  for  the  property  when  it  was 
declared  as  being  too  expensive  to  refurbish. 
There  were  four  or  five  bids  put  in.  The 
top  one,  Cannone  (Northern)  Limited,  bid 
$1.25  million;  the  Labour  Council  Develop- 
ment Foimdation  of  Toronto  bid  $1,050,000; 
Academy  Consolidated  Development  Incor- 
porated bid  $1,051,000,  and  Parwest  Con- 
struction bid  $1,200,000.  The  sale  of  the 
property  was  awarded,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  both  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  and 
CMHC,  to  Cannone  (Northern)  Limited  for 
$1.25  miUion.  It  is  absolutely  correct  that 
there  was  a  loss  to  the  corporation,  shared 
by  CMHC,  of  some  $437,000. 

10:30  a.m. 

POLICE  ROLES  IN 
LABOUR  DISPUTES 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Given 
the  agreement  that  existed  up  until  a  week 
ago  to  notify  one  another  of  any  problems  or 
any  changes  in  the  picket  line  arrangements 
at  Arrowhead  Metals  Limited,  can  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  explain  to  this  House  how  a 
security  guard  can  come  out  of  the  shack  on 
to  the  street,  wave  both  ways,  immediately 
have  two  police  cruisers  move  up,  park  diag- 
onally, and  then  run  trucks  out  of  the  plant? 
Does  he  not  see  this  as  a  deliberate  provo- 
cation, and  is  this  not  the  kind  of  misuse  of 
the  police  force  in  the  province  that  we  have 
simply  got  to  deal  with  in  labour  disputes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  sub- 
mit that  that  is  a  question  that  should  be 
directed  to  the  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Mc- 
Murtry).  I  would  be  glad  to  speak  to  him 
about  it. 
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ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

DEBATE  ON  CONFEDERATION 
(concluded) 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  con- 
stitutional resolution. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Monsieur  I'Orateur,  c'est  un 
honneur  de  participer  dans  ce  debat.  II  fait 
maintenant  vingt  ans  depuis  le  commence- 
ment de  la  revolution  tranquille  au  Quebec, 
trois  ans  et  demi  depuis  I'election  du  Parti 
Quebecois,  le  15  novembre  1976,  et  onze  jours 
avant  le  r^f^rendum  du  Quebec. 

Ce  n'est  aucun  secret  que  dans  Topinion  du 
Nouveau  Parti  D^mocratique  ce  d'6bat  sur  la 
constitution  et  sur  luni-te  nationale  a  beau- 
coup  tarde.  Je  regrette  le  fait  que  nous  avons 
attendu  jusqu'a  maintenant  pour  decider  sur 
I'etablissement  d'un  comite  select  sur  la  cons- 
titution. Quand  meme,  nous  avons  commence. 

Dans  mon  opinion,  le  referendum  du  20 
mai  ne  doit  pas  marquer  la  termination  du 
debat  sur  la  constitution,  mais  doit  marquer 
un  nouveau  commencement  dans  la  recherche 
d'une  nouvelle  constitution  pour  le  Canada. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  is  committed  to 
working  with  Canadians  from  coast  to  coast 
to  achieve  a  new  constitution  that  will  create 
economic  and  social  justice  and  that  will  re- 
spond to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  Cana- 
dians in  every  region  of  this  great  country. 
We  support  the  all-party  resolution  because 
it  is  essential  that  Ontario  send  as  strong  a 
message  as  possible  to  the  rest  of  Canada  that 
we  in  this  province  are  prepared  to  negotiate 
a  new  constitution  for  Canada  and  that  we 
are  prepared  to  embark  on  those  negotiations 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Canada  does  need  constitutional  changes 
but,  more  important,  we  need  a  change  in 
political  will  and  in  political  commitment.  We 
need  leadership  that  will  draw  Canadians 
together.  In  my  remarks  today,  I  want  to 
outline  the  directions  that  New  Democrats 
believe  will  lead  to  a  better  future.  Some 
changes  ^\aIl  require  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Others  will  simply  require  that  govern- 
ments use  their  existing  power.  Only  if  both 
approaches  are  used,  however,  can  we  build  a 
new  Canada  and  can  we  respond  to  the 
grievances  which  are  felt  not  only  in  Quebec, 
but  also  in  the  rest  of  Canada. 

New  Democrats  have  always  acknowl- 
edged the  right  of  Quebeckers  to  choose 
their  own  future  and  we  have  been  forth- 
right in  this  debate  in  asserting  Quebec's 
right  to  self-determination,  but  we  are 
federalists  as  well.  We  believe  that  the 
needs  of  the  Quebecois  and  the  citizens  of 
every  province   can   best   be   met  within    a 


united  Canada.  That  is  why  we  cannot 
aicoept  sovereignty-association. 

The  debate  over  the  constitution  is  really 
a  debate  over  the  future  of  Canada  and 
over  the  kind  of  Canada  we  create  for  this 
country's  second  century.  It  was  in  this  con- 
text that  we  planned  our  contribution  to  this 
constitution  debate  this  past  week.  My  col- 
leagues have  talked  about  some  of  the  tradi- 
tional subjects  as  constitutional  reform,  such 
as  the  second  chamber,  the  division  of 
powers  and  the  process  of  constitutional 
change. 

As  New  Democrats,  they  also  talked  about 
the  economic  and  the  social  injustices  which 
have  been  tolerated  under  old  parties  in 
this  country.  They  have  talked  about 
regional  disparities  and  about  the  need  ior 
Canadians  to  become  maitres  chez  nous  in 
regaining  control  of  our  economy.  As  demo- 
cratic socialists,  we  can  ask  for  nothing  less. 

I  want  to  congratulate  those  many  mem- 
bers of  my  party  and  of  other  parties  as  well 
who  took  the  plunge  and  spoke  French  in 
this  Legislature  for  the  first  time.  Reflecting 
the  multicultural  diversity  of  our  province, 
New  Democrats  who  spoke  in  this  debate 
yesterday  also  put  their  case  for  a  new  consti- 
tution in  a  united  Canada  in  Polish,  Ukrain- 
ian, Italian  and  Portuguese,  as  well  as  in 
Canada's  two  national  languages. 

As  I  listened  to  the  debate  this  week,  it 
was  intriguing  to  hear  the  diversity  of  our 
country  which  is  reflected  just  among  mem- 
bers of  our  chamber.  We  all  have  a  personal 
experience  of  Canada  which  is  defined  by 
our  background,  and  I  am  no  exception.  My 
father  was  a  British  Columbia  farm  boy,  a 
pioneer  in  social  welfare,  a  founder  of  the 
Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation  and 
the  author  of  the  first  medicare  plan  in 
Canada.  My  mother  was  one  of  the  first 
women  ever  to  graduate  in  nursing  from 
the  University  of  British  Columbia  and  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  public  health 
nursing. 

I  was  bom  in  Victoria,  raised  in  Toronto 
and  spent  parts  of  my  life  in  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  Germany,  as  well  as 
■working  in  Montreal,  before  I  made  my 
home  in  Ottawa,  Long  before  the  quiet 
revolution,  I  had  the  privilege  of  spending  a 
year  at  the  Petit  Seminaire,  a  school  whose 
origins  date  back  to  Bishop  Laval  and  to 
the  founding  of  New  France.  I  was  totally 
immersed  in  a  French  environment  in  the 
heart  of  Quebec  City  and  part  of  a  culture 
which  in  many  important  respects  had  hardly 
tebanged  in  close  to  200  years.  That  society 
is    no   more,    for    a    torrent    of   change   has 
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swept  through  Quebec  in  the  30  years  since 
I  studied  there. 

It  is  important  for  us  in  Ontario  to  try 
to  understand  that  change,  to  comprehend 
the  struggle  with  the  church,  to  realize  the 
dilemma  Quebeckers  have  faced  in  choosing 
between  their  rural  and  nonindustrial  past 
and  the  urbanized  technological  future  they 
have  now  chosen.  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand the  vivid  way  in  which  the  memories 
of  the  conquest  and  the  real  humiliations 
which  the  Quebecois  have  suffered  since  1763 
still  linger  on  to  this  day.  It  is  important  to 
understand— as  not  even  Pierre  Trudeau 
seems  to  have  learned— that  the  sentiments  of 
Quebec  nationalism  are  hardly  a  recent 
phenomenon. 

Nationalism  in  its  diverse  form  is  a  con- 
stant theme  in  French-Canadian  history  from 
Papineau  to  Riel,  from  Bourassa  to  the 
present  day.  One  of  the  strengths  of  the 
Parti  Quebecois  is  that  the  banner  of 
nationalism  has  brought  together  stock- 
brokers and  psychiatrists,  trade  union  leaders 
and  TV  stars,  poets  and  pipefitters  and 
ordinary  working  people  in  a  way  which  has 
no  parallel  among  the  political  parties  in 
English  Canada.  This  is  no  bookkeeping 
exercise  the  PQ  are  engaged  in.  When  the 
Pequistes  coined  their  slogan.  "J'^  le  gout 
de  Quebec,"  they  were  speaking  to  a 
nationalism  of  the  heart  whose  roots  go 
back  350  years  in  Quebec  history.  So  little 
of  this  is  really  imderstood  by  us  in  English 
Canada. 

Back  in  the  1960s,  when  I  was  a  journalist 
with  the  Financial  Times  of  Canada  at  its 
head  oflBce  in  Montreal,  I  was  the  only 
journalist  in  a  staff  of  12  who  had  any  fluency 
in  French.  So  much  for  our  response  to  the 
French  fact.  I  recall  the  flash  of  understand- 
ing I  had  one  day  when  I  had  lunch  with  a 
friend  at  a  posh  businessmen's  restaurant  in 
Montreal.  My  Quebecois  friend  was  rapidly 
making  his  mark  as  a  stockbroker  but  he  saw 
no  conflict  in  that  with  his  Quebecois  nation- 
alism. In  fact,  he  confided  to  me  that  Que- 
bec's finances  had  been  dominated  for  too 
long  by  English  Canada  and  one  of  his  goals 
was  to  drive  the  English  financiers  out  of 
St.  James  Street. 

Quebec  is  a  part  of  me.  Quebec  is  a  part  of 
my  Canada.  I  have  been  privileged  to  grow 
up  bilingual  and  thereby  to  know  and  under- 
stand a  bit  more  about  our  two  founding 
peoples  in  this  country.  The  Canad'a  that  I 
know  and  love  will  no  longer  exist  without 
Quebec,  but  we  must  recognize  the  tide  of 
Quebec  nationalism  has  run  broad  and  deep 
now  for  many  decades  and  the  PQ's  election 


in  1976  was  not  just  a  temporary  aberration. 
In  fact,  all  parties  in  Quebec  now  seek  major 
constitutional  change,  not  just  the  Parti 
Quebecois.  That  is  the  challenge  to  which  we 
in  the  Legislature  and  we  in  the  rest  of  Can- 
ada must  respond. 

En  justice,  nous  pourrons  demander  a  nos 
amis  au  Quebec  de  reconnaitre  aussi  des  ve- 
rites  concernant  le  reste  du  Canada.  Pour 
commencer,  nous  ne  sommes  pas  tous  des 
WASPs.  Et  bien  plus  de  la  moitie  de  la  popu- 
lation dans  I'ouest  du  Canada  ne  sont  ni 
d'origine  anglaise,  ni  d'origine  frangaise.  Et 
40  pour  cent  des  gens  de  I'Ontario  aussi  sont 
de  la  troisieme  force  et  ne  viennent  pas  d'ori- 
gine canadienne,  anglaise  ou  frangaise. 

We  are  far  from  monolithic  because  the 
interest  of  every  province  and  every  region 
differs  significantly. 
10:40  a.m. 

Les  griefs  de  I'ouest  contre  le  reste  du 
Canada  sont  aussi  vieux  que  son  histoire.  Et 
maintenant  I'Ontario  trouve  que  nous  aussi 
avons  des  problemes  qu'on  doit  resoudre  par 
le  moyen  d^un  r6examen  de  nos  buts  na- 
tionaux.  Des  problemes  tels  que  I'energie, 
I'assurance  de  I'energie  venant  de  1' Alberta  a 
des  prix  abordables.  Des  problemes  tels  que 
I'augmentation  de  paiements  de  perequation 
qui  sont  crees  a  cause  des  augmentations  du 
revenu-ressources  dans  I'ouest,  mais  qui  sont 
payes  surtout  par  les  contribuables  de  I'On- 
tario. 

Si  les  Quebecois  trouvent  que  le  gouverne- 
ment  central  est  insensible  et  distant  et  ar- 
rogant, c'est  un  sentiment  qu'ils  partagent 
avec  le  reste  du  Canada.  S'ils  trouvent  qu'ils 
ont  des  soucis  de  ne  pas  avoir  une  part  juste 
de  I'industrie  automobile  dans  le  pacte  dte 
I'automobfle,  et  ceci  est  un  souci  bien  le- 
gitime, ils  doivent  savoir  que  I'Ontario  aussi 
a  ses  problemes.  L'Ontario  commence  a  subir 
la  perte  a  travers  la  desindustrialisation  qui 
est  en  train  de  se  realiser  dans  cette  province, 
de  I'absence  d'une  strategic  industrielle  au 
niveau  federal. 

When  there  are  so  many  problems  that  we 
do  face  together,  what  we  have  lacked  is  the 
political  will  to  assert  Canada's  independence, 
the  political  will  to  respond  to  the  need  of 
Canadians,  and  the  political  will  to  face  to- 
gether—Ontario, Quebec,  all  the  rest  of  us— 
those  many  problems  that  have  been  left  to 
one  side  to  fester  for  so  many  years. 

Ontario  is  now  declaring  forthrightly  in  this 
resolution  that  it  rejects  the  status  quo,  and 
that  is  a  major  step  forward.  We  are  calling 
for  a  renegotiation  of  our  constitution  as  our 
highest  priority.  After  deferring  the  decision 
for  two  years,  we  are  finally  estabhshing  a 
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select  committee  on  the  constitution  that  can 
provide  a  forum  for  many  Ontarians  to  talk 
about  the  future  directions  of  our  country. 

I  believe  we  can  say  yes  to  Quebec  without 
saying  no  to  Canada,  without  saying  no  to 
Confederation.  My  party  and  I  appeal  to 
Quebec,  because  we  believe  that  federalism 
can  be  the  best  possible  means  to  satisfy 
Quebec's  aspirations  and  to  respond  to  the 
sense  of  Canadian  nationalism  that  so  many 
of  us  in  this  country  now  feel  and'  which  has 
so  often  been  suppressed  under  old  party 
governments  over  the  past  three  decades. 

We  see  no  conflict  in  supporting  the  right 
of  Quebeckers  to  decide  their  own  future  at 
the  same  time  that  we  reject  sovereignty- 
association  as  a  goal  with  which  Ontario  can 
agree.  The  trouble  with  this  part  of  the  joint 
resolution  is  that  it  is  prone  to  misinterpreta- 
tion. It  goes  without  saying  that  sovereignty- 
association  requires  the  agreement  of  Ontario 
and  of  the  rest  of  Canada.  It  is  not  a  good 
deal  for  this  province  and  it  is  not  a  deal 
that  we  can  accept. 

When  we  put  that  rejection  in  highly  emo- 
tional language,  then  the  message  that  comes 
through  to  Quebec  is  not  that  Ontario  is  un- 
interested in  Rene  Levesque's  constitutional 
formula,  but  that  Ontario  really  has  no  desire 
to  make  constitutional  change.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  position  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party. 

I  was  disappointed  to  hear  the  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  (Mr.  Wdls)  and" 
some  other  speakers  in  this  debate  echo  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada's  suggestion  that  a 
yes  vote  was  a  dead-end  one,  and  would  lead 
to  an  impasse  where  no  meaningful  discussion 
on  the  constitution  could  take  place.  To  my 
mind,  that  view  just  does  not  square  with  the 
declaration  that  we  are  making  in  this  House 
that  the  status  quo  is  unacceptable  and  that 
the  negotiation  of  a  new  constitution  is  our 
highest  priority. 

We  cannot  yet  anticipate  the  results  of  the 
referendum,  but  rather  than  talking  in  apo- 
calyptic terms  about  May  20,  surely  we  can 
recognize  now  as  poHticians  that  the  fact 
that  this  referendum  is  taking  place  is  far 
more  important  than  w*hether  the  yes  or  no 
side  wins  with  a  small  majority. 

In  Quebec,  there  are  federalists  who  intend! 
to  vote  oui  because  they  believe  this  is  the 
way  to  hasten  needed  cons'titutional  reform. 
There  are  Quebeckers  who  have  no  brief  for 
the  Parti  Quebecois,  but  whose  non  is  a 
mandate  for  Claude  Ryan's  beige  paper,  a 
constitutional  reform  as  far-reaching  as  any 
that  has  ever  been  proposed  for  Canada. 


There  may  be  Quebeckers  whose  hearts 
tell  them  to  vote  yes  but  who  will  wind  up 
voting  no  bebause  of  fear  tactics  which  have 
been  used  during  this  campaign.  If  I  were  a 
Quebecker  being  told  that  a  no  vote  was  a 
yes  and  that  my  yes  really  was  a  no,  I 
would  be  very  tempted  to  go  to  the  polls 
on  May  20  and  mark  my  ballot  "none  of 
the  above." 

We  categorically  object  to  the  warnings 
that  have  been  put  forward  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  by  others  that  a  yes  vote  would 
turn  off  the  process  of  constitutional  reform. 
On  the  contrary,  New  Democrats  believe 
Ontario  should  start  immediately  to  engage  in 
building  a  new  Canada,  regardless  of  the 
results  on  May  20.  By  calling  the  referen- 
dum, Quebec  has  demonstrated  its  desire  for 
major  constitutional  change.  That  is  a  desire 
that  now  is  shared  by  every  other  region  of 
Canada. 

Many  people  have  compared  Confedera- 
tion to  a  marriage  that  has  gone  on,  albeit 
with  ups  and  downs,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. We  all  know  that  things  get  messy 
and  bitter  when  we  have  a  divoa^e  and 
break  up  a  marriage.  That  is  why  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  that  a  negotiation  of 
sovereignty-association  could  ever  succeed  in 
the  manner  that  Rene  Levesque  has  tried  to 
describe. 

At  the  same  time,  some  members  in  this 
House  will  know  of  marriages  that  have 
come  close  to  collapse  but  that  have  had  a 
happy  ending.  That  happens  when  the  crisis 
in  the  marriage  leads  both  partners  to  start 
to  imderstand  why  things  were  going  sour 
and  to  make  major  accommodations  they 
had  refused  to  make  before.  Their  renewed 
partnership  then  is  often  more  vibrant  and 
more  satisfying  than  anything  they  have  ever 
had  before.  That  is  what  we  should  seek  in 
our  new  federation  in  Canada  and  that  is 
why  we  should  be  prepared  to  begin  nego- 
tiations right  after  the  referendum  while  the 
chances  for  a  renewed  federalism  remain  so 
strong. 

The  promise  not  to  negotiate  sovereignty- 
association  is  also  ambiguous  beicause  it  leads 
people  to  think  that  Ontario  won't  go  to  the 
table  if  Rene  Levesque  comes  along  with 
the  PQ's  white  paper.  We've  surely  grown 
up  enough  to  recognize  that  since  Ontario 
and  the  other  provinces  cannot  accept 
sovereignty-association,  the  aim  of  negotia- 
tion will  be  to  see  whether  there  are  other 
proposals  on  the  table  that  can  be  used  to 
build  a  new  Canada. 

In  labour  negotiations,  something  my  party 
has     some    sense    for,    managements    don't 
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normally  walk  away  from  bargaining  because 
the  union  demanded  a  wage  increase  the 
management  found  unacceptable.  The  pro- 
cess of  negotiation  is  to  move  from  unaccept- 
able starting  points  to  an  acceptable  joint 
solution.  That  surely  is  what  we  should  be 
after  in  our  negotiations  with  Ottawa  and 
with  the  other  provinces. 

I  want  to  warn  this  House  not  to  fall  into 
the  trap  that  has  held  back  the  forces  that 
are  looking  for  constitutional  change  in 
Canada.  Ontario  has  been  criticized,  and 
rightly  so,  by  its  sister  provinces  for  defend- 
ing the  status  quo.  In  rejecting  the  status 
quo,  as  this  resolution  does,  we  had  better 
realize  that  Ontario  has  a  credibility  gap  to 
overcome.  We  have  to  convince  everybody 
else  in  Canada  we  now  understand  that  the 
need  for  change  overrides  our  past  interest  in 
the  status  quo.  The  way  to  convince  our 
fellow  Canadians  we  are  serious  is  to  set 
out  a  political  direction  for  a  new  Canada 
and  then  to  do  everything  we  can  in  On- 
tario to  make  that  vision  a  reality. 

It  is  time  we  began  to  speak  to  ourselves 
and  to  speak  out  about  oiu*  aspirations  and 
our  dreams  for  this  country.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  recognize  places  where  Canada  can  do 
better  and  areas  where  Ontario  already  has 
the  power  to  offer  leadership.  There  is 
already  a  lengthy  agenda  of  questions  being 
addressed  in  the  matter  of  constitutional  re- 
formi.  This  agenda  includes  such  things  as 
the  role  of  central  institutions,  the  role  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  hmitation  of  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government  and  bount- 
less  other  matters,  all  of  which  are  import- 
ant. 

But  this  debate  and  this  moment  in  our 
country's  history  are  not  just  about  tinkering 
witfi  the  constitution.  This  is  a  time  when 
all  Canadians  are  challenged  to  make  a  new 
commitment  to  the  direction  they  want  for 
their  country.  We  need  to  be  much  franker 
albout  what  Ontario  really  does  want  and 
about  w-hat  Ontario  is  willing  to  do.  That  is 
Why  the  NDP's  agenda  for  a  new  Canada 
includes  language  rights,  multiculturalism 
and  human  rights,  as  well  as  economic  and 
social  rights.  My  party  believes  Canadians 
are  ready  to  make  a  new  commitment  to  a 
society  in  which  we  overcome  the  vast  dis- 
parities in  wealth  ^vithin  our  country  and 
among  our  people.  The  time  has  come  to 
build  a  Canada  in  which  all  cultures  are 
secure. 

10:50  a.m. 

If  we  think  back  to  the  last  time  in  which 
we  were  on  the  verge  of  constitutional 
change,  it  wasn't  really  the  amending  formula 


that  caused  the  Victoria  charter  to  collapse 
in  1970.  It  was  the  lack  of  common  purpose 
among  our  leaders;  It  was  the  failure  of  the 
federal  Liberal  government  and  the  various 
provincial  governments  to  find  a  common 
purpose  so  that  anglophones,  francophones, 
native  peoples  and  other  Canadians  could 
unite  to  build  a  new  Canada. 

If  we  are  now  to  adhieve,  as  we  must,  a 
new  constitution  for  a  new  Canada,  the 
agenda  for  constitutional  reform  must  include 
more  than  just  legal  mechanisms.  It  must 
extend  to  a  common  political  determination 
jointly  to  face  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems that  have  been  swept  under  the  rug  and 
ignored  for  too  long.  It  must  include  a 
commitment  to  lead  here  in  Ontario  to  put- 
ting our  own  house  in  order.  We  must  be- 
come maitres  chez  nous. 

We  must  begin  by  guaranteeing  once  and 
for  all  the  rights  to  the  use  of  the  French 
language  for  all  Franco-Ontarians  in  a  way 
that  they  will  know  their  culture  and  their 
language  can  be  safe  and  secure  in  modern 
Ontario.  The  fact  that  there  should  be  any 
question  after  113  years  is  surely  one  reason 
why  Quebecois  are  so  sceptical  about  our 
good  faith. 

When  we  fail  to  protect  our  minorities, 
Quebeckers  lose  faith  in  our  commitment  to 
building  a  society  where  all  Canadians  are 
at  home.  When  we  fail  to  act  in  Ontario,  it 
makes  any  commitment  to  entrench  language 
rights  in  the  new  constitution  appear  to  be 
nothing  but  a  hollow  promise. 

I  want  to  say  directly  that  my  party  be- 
lieves the  matter  of  extending  rights  to 
Franco-Ontarians  is  a  basic  matter  of  justice. 
There  are  members  of  this  House  and  in- 
deed people  in  this  province  Who  believe  the 
extension  of  fundamental  linguistic  rights  to 
francophones  is  a  form  of  handout  or  un- 
deserved favouritism.  We  reject  that  view 
categorically,  as  did  our  three  federal  parties 
when  they  unanimously  endorsed  the  Official 
Languages  Act  of  Canada  12  or  13  years  ago. 
We  believe  Canada  can  never  hope  to 
develop  into  a  mature  nation  with  a  dynamic 
culture  if  we  deny  Franco-Ontarians  rights 
that  should  have  been  secured  in  1867  and 
have  been  constantly  taken  away  by  suc- 
ceeding governments  of  this  province. 

As  recently  as  six  years  ago  during  the 
question  period,  the  ministers  of  this  govern- 
ment admitted  that  Ontarians  could  not  be 
bom,  marry,  die,  drive,  get  arrested,  sue,  vote 
municipally,  'be  enumerated,  get  social  assis- 
tance or  perform  many  normal  duties  of 
citizenship  in  the  French  language  in  this 
province.  We  have  made  some  progress  since 
that  time  and  the  fact  that  there  are  now 
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100,000  students  being  educated  in  tlie 
French  language  is  a  tribute  to  the  efforts 
of  Franco-Ontarians.  It  is  also  a  tribute  to 
the  growing  understanding  of  all  Ontarians 
that  we  must  preserve  our  two  national 
languages. 

What  has  marred  our  credibility  is  that 
time  and  time  again  it  has  taken  such  a 
struggle  to  gain  French-language  services- 
services  that  should  have  been  guaranteed 
as  a  matter  of  right.  That  is  why  Ontario 
must  now  adopt  a  legislative  framework  for 
the  protection  of  the  French  language  and 
of  French-language  services  similar  to  the 
proposal  that  was  arbitrarily  rejected  by  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  two  years  ago. 

We  need  action  here  in  Ontario  to 
demonstrate  our  commitment  to  building  a 
new  constitution  that  treats  people  justly 
whether  their  mother  tongue  is  English  or 
French  or  any  other.  French-language 
schooling  at  the  secondary  level  should  be 
guaranteed  to  a  level  equal  to  that  enjoyed 
by  anglophones  in  Quebec.  The  powers  of 
the  Languages  of  Instruction  Commission 
should  be  strengthened  to  ensure  that 
schooling  in  our  other  official  language  does 
not  suffer  because  of  obstruction  by  un- 
svmpathetic  school  boards.  We  must  imme- 
diately undertake  a  proper  municipal 
enumeration  of  francophones  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  mandate  of  French-language 
advisory  committees.  We  must  sort  out  the 
problems  that  are  still,  I  regret  to  say,  not 
entirely  resolved  at  Penetanguishene. 

We  should  be  taking  these  steps,  not 
because  a  referendum  is  impending,  but 
because  those  are  the  right  steps  to  take  to 
guarantee  French-language  education  rights 
in  Ontario. 

With  more  than  20,000  students  receiving 
education  in  Ottawa-Carleton  in  the  French 
language,  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  con- 
tinuing to  leave  them  scattered  among  four 
school  boards  and  for  not  allowing  the 
Franco-Ontarians  to  control  their  own  school 
boards  in  Canada's  national  capital.  The 
government's  continued  refusal  to  take  such 
a  step  is  yet  another  example  for  Premier 
Levesque  when  he  argues  that  Quebeckers 
would  be  better  out  of  Canada  than  in. 

We  believe  Ontario  should  continue  to 
finance  the  full-day  kindergarten  programs 
that  give  francophone  children  a  vital  early 
start  on  being  well  grounded  in  their  own 
language  and  better  protected  against  assi- 
milation. We  should  be  encouraging  the 
Catholic  school  boards  of  Ottawa  and 
Carleton  for  the  outstanding  success  of  their 
bihngual  programs,  rather  than  undermining 


the  foundation  of  those  programs  by  elimina- 
ting full-day  bilingual  kindergarten. 

It  is  years  since  the  Dubois  report  laid 
out  a  blueprint  for  providing  health  service 
in  French  for  Ontario.  That  report  should 
now  be  implemented.  We  should  diligently 
dig  out  all  the  areas  where  Ontario,  almost 
unconsciously,  still  treats  French  as  second 
class  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Registry  Act, 
calls  French  a  foreign  language.  In  the 
future,  when  Ontario  has  played  its  part  in 
forming  a  new  Canada,  there  should  never 
again  be  questions  about  language  rights  in 
Ontario. 

In  order  to  build  a  new  Canada,  we  must 
do  more  than  just  work  within  our  own 
province.  Since  I  became  leader  of  my  party, 
the  NDP  has  sent  two  caucus  delegations 
to  visit  Quebec.  Those  visits  were  very  re- 
vealing, even  for  those  of  us  who  know 
Quebec,  because  they  underlined,  as  I  have 
tried  to  in  this  speech,  just  how  widespread 
the  feeling  for  change  is  in  our  sister  prov- 
ince. 

When  members  of  the  cultural  affairs 
committee  of  the  Quebec  National  Assembly 
came  to  visit  Queen's  Park  a  few  months 
ago,  their  visit  was  also  an  eye-opener.  They 
were  astonished  to  find  that  Toronto  has 
grown  to  a  world  city.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  how  little  beforehand  they  had  known 
about  Ontario  and  how  many  had  never 
visited  this  city. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  problems  of  our 
country  will  be  solved  simply  by  politicians 
talking  to  one  another,  but  that  is  at  least 
one  place  to  start.  It  is  time  that  members 
of  our  assembly  and  of  Quebec's  National 
Assembly  started  to  meet  regularly  and 
travel  in  each  other's  province.  We  should 
be  expanding  the  contacts  between  our  two 
provinces  to  the  point  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Quebecois  and  Ontarians  are 
getting  together  and  getting  to  know  each 
other  every  year.  They  can  be  school  kids 
or  truck  drivers,  Rotarians  of  aldermen, 
tourists  or  pensioners,  chiropractors  or 
nurses. 

The  point  is  that  it  is  time  we  started  to 
break  down  the  walls  that  mark  our  two 
solitudes  and  broaden  the  dialogue  to  in- 
clude all  Canadians.  We  in  this  Legislatm-e 
should  take  the  initiative  and  start  to  open 
those  doors.  Through  actions  that  show  our 
commitment  to  recognize  the  rights  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  through  efforts  to  get  to 
know  and  understand  one  another,  through 
sacrifices  by  Canadians  to  build  a  new 
Canada,  we  can  continue  to  build  a  great 
country. 
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In  addition  to  language  rights,  we  must 
present  an  agenda  for  human  and  social 
rights  to  be  recognized  in  a  new  constitution. 
[Translation  from  Italian] 

Yesterday  six  memibers  of  my  caucus  made 
history  by  addressing  this  chamber  in  six 
of  the  more  than  80  languages  spoken  in 
Ontario  today.  They  told  this  House  and 
the  people  of  Ontario  they  would  not  be 
content  with  the  new  constitution  unless  it 
affirmed  our  principles  of  seeking  full 
equality  for  all  Canadians.  They  wanted  to 
overcome  the  barriers  whilch  deny  many 
Canadians  full   equahty. 

I  want  to  congratulate  those  members  for 
their  contribution  and  I  want  to  echo  their 
sentiments.  I  recognize  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution of  all  Canadians.  I  and  my  party 
recognize  that  assimilation  of  cultures  de- 
stroys the  cultural  roots  df  our  society  and 
works  against  the  best  interests  of  all  Cana- 
dians. While  preserving  our  two  oflScial 
languages,  we  must  be  concerned  about  pre- 
serving our  many  bultures,  beca^lse  Canada 
is  not  unicultural,  it  is  multicultural. 
11  a.m. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  with  the 
evidence  presented  by  the  members  of  my 
caucus  of  how  this  society  through  the 
policies  of  the  federal  Liberals  and  the  pro- 
vincial Conservatives  has  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  two  classes  of  citizens.  The 
members  of  my  caucus  related  how  diflBcult 
it  is  for  working  people  in  Canada  to  ad- 
vance; how  little  working  people  are  pro- 
tected from  hazards  on  the  job  and  from 
occupational  disease;  how  working  people 
are  excluded  from  positions  of  power  and 
from  participating  in  the  direction  of  our 
economy.  These  problems  brought  New 
Democrats  into  politics. 
[End  of  translation] 

A  new  constitution  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  NDP  only  if  it  ensures  that  immigrants 
and  ethnic  Canadians  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities as  their  fellow  Canadians.  The  new 
constitution  must  respect  the  many  cultures 
that  make  up  our  Canadian  mosaic.  It  must 
make  absolutely  clear  the  commitment  of  all 
Canadians  to  oppose  racism  and  to  outlaw 
discrimination  based  on  colour,  race,  sex  or 
ethnic  origin.  It  must  not  only  ensure  judi- 
cial equality,  but  also  guarantee  economic 
and  social  justice  to  every  Canadian  and 
every  region  of  Canada. 

There  are  many  other  social  issues  that 
Ontario  must  address  in  the  near  future  if 
we  are  to  extend  human  and  social  rights 
in  our  province  and  make  credible  our  sup- 


port for  entrenchment  of  the  Canadian  BiU 
of  Rights  in  the  new  constitution. 

We  must  begin  by  a  commitment  to  the 
enforcement  of  human  rights  and  the  reform 
of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission. 
The  commission  has  been  too  silent  for  too 
long  on  too  many  issues.  It  is  time  we 
brought  in  the  recommendations  of  its  report. 
Life  Together,  and  created  in  Ontario  an 
atmosphere  where  human  rights  are  going 
to  be  enforced.  We  must  use  existing  provin- 
cial powers  to  make  our  institutions  reflective 
of  the  cultural  and  linguistic  diversity  of 
our  province.  Omr  party  has  been  particularly 
concerned  about  government  institutions 
such  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board,  Ontario,  and  with  pubHc  servants 
who  occupy  sensitive  positions. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  talked  about 
what  we  mean  by  social  and  economic  jus- 
tice in  the  new  Canada  we  can  create  with 
a  new  constitution  and  a  new  vision  of  our 
country.  It  has  been  traditional  for  constitu- 
tions to  deal  with  human  rights  and  lan- 
guage rights.  But  there  are  other  rights  which 
for  many  of  us,  in  particular  for  democratic 
sociaHsts,  are  just  as  important. 

I  want  the  new  constitution  of  our  country 
to  aflfirm  the  rights  of  Canadians  to  health 
and  to  health  care,  to  ensure  that  the 
achievements  of  Tommy  Douglas  and  the 
NDP  in  bringing  hospital  insurance  and  medi- 
care to  Canada  are  not  worn  away  by  gov- 
ernments that  put  other  needs  ahead  of  the 
right  to  health. 

Canadians  should  have  the  right  to  decent 
housing,  and  that  should  be  enshrined  in  the 
constitution.  They  should  have  the  right  to 
decent  nutrition,  the  right  to  a  decent  job 
and  to  full  employment,  and  the  right  to  live 
with  dignity  and  with  a  decent  income  in 
their  old  age.  Those  rights  too  should  be 
enshrined  in  the  new  constitution  of  Canada. 
We  should  commit  ourselves  in  the  new 
constitution  to  full  employment,  and  the 
new  constitution  should  spell  out  our  goal  of 
economic  independence  for  Canada. 

Once  again,  the  problem  is  not  so  much 
the  constitution  as  it  is  a  problem  of  political 
will.  We  believe  that  when  the  government 
of  Ontario,  Canada's  manufacturing  heart- 
land, commits  itself  to  developing  a  policy 
that  will  benefit  all  Canadians,  Canadians 
will  begin  to  listen  to  Ontario.  We  indeed 
must  deal  with  the  problem  of  regional  in- 
equality. We  must  make  it  clear,  and  have 
that  too  enshrined  in  the  constitution,  that  it 
is  no  longer  acceptable  to  us  to  have  have 
and  have-not  provinces.  We  must  raise  our 
concerns  about  the  way  equalization  pay- 
ments operate  in  Canada  and  seek  a  better 
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and  more  just  system  of  redistributing  wealth 
in  our  country,  redistributing  wealth  among 
the  regions  of  Canada,  and  redistributing 
wealth  among  the  people  of  Canada. 

We  must  also  take  action  to  show  that  we 
are  willing  to  participate  in  economic  plan- 
ning in  order  to  build  a  strong  national 
economy.  The  provinces  must  participate  in 
that  planning  process.  They  must  plan  in  the 
public  interest.  We  cannot  leave  our  futiu-e 
in  the  hands  of  multinationals.  We  must  make 
it  our  own. 

One  of  the  clearest  proposals  that  On- 
tario should  lay  on  the  table  is  our  desire  to 
maintain  a  central  government  strong  enough 
to  put  economic  planning  into  force  once  the 
goals  have  been  agreed  to  by  all  Canadians. 
That  means  paying  special  attention  to  how 
the  hig'hly  decentralized  federation  we  seem 
destined  to  create  can  use  a  revised  second 
chamiber  or  other  institutions  and  other  tech- 
niques as  the  means  for  co-ordinating  a  na- 
tional economic  and  industrial  policy  with 
the  provinces. 

More  than  any  other  province,  it  is  our 
duty  in  Ontario  to  spell  out  how  the  de- 
centralization of  powers  can  be  balanced  by 
an  effective  new  second  chamber,  in  order 
that  we  all  stand  together  in  the  battle 
against  the  control  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions, in  the  development  of  an  industrial 
strategy  that  puts  Canada  jBrst,  in  the  plan- 
ning that  is  required  for  us  to  stop  ex- 
porting our  raw  resources  and  start  refining 
and  processing  them  here  in  Canada,  by 
Canadians,  for  Canadians. 

I  have  talked  today  about  language  rights 
and  Franco-Ontarians,  about  our  ethnic  minor- 
ities and  about  our  constitutional  and  political 
changes  that  are  designed  to  bring  social  and 
economic  justice  to  all  of  us  here  in  Canada. 
My  colleagues  have  also  spoken  to  these 
issues  with  eloquence  and  with  candor. 

We  see  this  debate  as  just  a  begirming,  and 
we  look  forward  to  the  work  of  the  select 
committee.  We  will  participate  in  that  debate 
and  at  those  discussions  actively  and  construc- 
tively. I  want  to  join  with  every  other  mem- 
ber of  this  Legislature  in  appealing  to  the 
people  of  Quebec  for  a  commitment  that, 
however  they  vote  in  the  referendum,  they 
too  will  enter  into  the  process  of  constitu- 
tional reform  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
referendum  is  over. 

Je  me  joins  avec  tous  les  autres  deputes 
dans  cette  Chambre,  en  faisant  appel  aux 
citoyens  de  la  province  du  Quebec,  que,  s'ils 
votent  oui  ou  s'ils  votent  non  dans  le  refe- 
rendum, ils  feront  I'engagement  de  se  joindre 


au  processus  de  la  reforme  constitutionneHe 
aussitot  que  possible  apres  le  referendum. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  danger  that  the  federal 
government  may  opt  out  of  die  constitutional 
negotiations  if  Quebec  votes  yes  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  mind  of  the  Prime  Minister,  helps 
to  create  an  impasse,  I  think  that  before  this 
referendum  takes  place  on  May  20,  Ontario 
should  undertake  to  convene  the  provinces, 
as  we  did  in  1967,  to  start  the  negotiations 
that  we  in  this  chamber  have  taken  as  our 
highest  priority.  We  should  set  -the  date  for 
that  first  meeting  before  the  end  of  June,  and 
should  Ottawa  drag  its  feet,  Ontario  should 
be  prepared  to  reconvene  those  meetings  as 
often  as  once  every  two  months. 

As  my  party  has  made  dear  again  and 
again  in  this  debate,  we  cannot  accept  the 
sterile  suggestion  that  all  dialogue  would  be 
cut  oflF  if  Quebeckers  vote  oui.  We  believe 
Ontario  has  a  vital  role  in  exploring  every 
avenue  in  the  search,  with  the  other  provinces 
and  with  Quebec,  for  an  acceptable  new  con- 
stitution. We  believe  in  Canada  and  we  want 
Canada  to  stay  united.  As  democratic  social- 
ists, we  believe  in  equality  and  we  want  to 
achieve  equality  for  every  Canadian  and 
equality  for  Canadians  in  every  region  of  our 
great  land. 

Many  of  the  problems  that  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  talked  about  this  week  are  not 
constitutional  in  origin,  but  they  stem  from 
the  failure  of  the  parties  in  power  to  hus- 
band our  resources  and  to  make  us  maitre 
chez  nous.  We  are  optimistic  enough  to  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  to  reverse  those  mistakes, 
possible  to  take  the  concrete  steps  in  On- 
tario and  in  our  nation  to  defend  language 
rights  and  ensure  full  equality  for  our  native 
people  and  for  our  ethnic  minorities.  We 
believe  the  opportunities  to  meet  those  goals 
are  much  greater  for  us  all,  including  all 
French  Canadians  and  the  Quebecois,  within 
one  Canada,  than  in  a  nation  which  has  be- 
come irrevocably  divided. 

I  learned  a  lesson  that  stays  with  me  to 
this  day  when  I  began  school  in  Quebec 
City,  back  in  1949,  as  the  only  anglophone 
in  a  school  of  more  than  1,000  French- 
speaking,  French-Canadian  pupils.  Soon  after 
I  got  there,  my  schoolmates  started  to  crowd 
around  me— this  happened  for  several  weeks 
—and  they  would  jeer  that  I  was  "anglais, 
anglais,  anglais."  It  took  time  before  I  was 
able  to  change  their  minds,  but  I  was  finally 
able  to  convince  them.  "No,"  I  said,  "je 
suis  canadien,  canadien,  canadien." 
11:10  a.m. 

With  leadership  and  political  will  from: 
this  province,  I  think  we  can  make  an  enor- 
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mous  contribution  to  a  new  Canada  that 
meets  the  aspirations  of  us  all,  a  new  Canada 
in  which  the  peoplie  olf  my  birthplace  in 
British  Columbia,  people  in  western  Canada, 
people  from  the  Atlantic  provinces  and  New- 
foimdland,  and  Ontarians  and  Quebeckers 
too,  can  all  say  with  pride,  "Je  suis  bana- 
dien." 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened 
with  interest  to  various  addresses  during  the 
course  of  our  debate  this  week.  From  the 
outset  I  want  to  say  I  think  we  should  all 
recognize  the  amount  of  work  members  have 
put  into  the  speeches  they  have  delivered 
this  week,  the  tone  which  these  speeches 
have  set  and  the  content  that  has  been  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I,  for  one, 
was  very  proud  of  the  members  of  this 
House.  I  was  proud  of  the  members  of  my 
party  and  proud  of  the  members  on  all 
sides  in  general  for  the  contributions  they 
have  made  and  the  sincerity  with  which 
those  contributions  were  made. 

I  want  to  talk  today  about  a  few  key 
points.  I  -want  to  mention  them  first  and 
then  return  to  them  a  little  later  to  discuss 
them  in  more  detail.  There  are  five  of  them. 

First,  I  want  to  make  the  point  that  this 
referendum  debate  is  not  about  a  constitu- 
tional revision.  It  is  about  the  feelings  be- 
tween the  two  language  groups  in  this 
country.  It  is  important  for  us  to  recognize 
that  at  heart  that  is  what  it  is  about. 

Second,  a  yes  vote  in  the  referendum  in 
Quebec  might  lead  to  fearful  consequences, 
both  inside  and  outside  Quebec.  It  is  im- 
portant to  consider  that  latter  aspect  of  it. 
The  third  point— and,  as  I  say,  I  will  be 
returning  to  these— is  that  there  is  a  real 
risk,  let  us  be  honest  about  it,  that  a  no 
vote  in  the  referendum  vdll  put  many  people 
in  Ontario  to  sleep  and  it  will  be  up  to  us, 
the  political  leaders,  to  make  sure  we  pre- 
vent such  a  reaction  from  happening. 

Fourth,  the  yes  voters  in  Quebec  who 
really  mean  no— they  are  referred  to  as  the 
noui  voters  in  the  current  press— are  people 
who  want  more  power  at  negotiation.  I  want 
to  make  the  point  that  they  are  playing  a 
very  cynical  and  a  dangerous  bargaining 
game  that  may  backfire  and  backfire  very 
seriously  for  everyone. 

The  fifth  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  a 
strong  federal  government  in  economic 
matters  and  in  vital  resource  situations  is 
essential  to  Ontario  and  to  Quebec  as  well 
as  to  the  continued  existence  of  Canada. 

I  will  return  to  those  points.  I  want  to 
speak  generally  for  a  while. 


Monsieur  le  President,  on  songe  que  c'est 
ici  k  Toronto  ou  se  trouvait  alors  le  siege  con- 
joint du  Haut  et  du  Bas  Canada.  Que  des 
hommes  du  Haut  Canada  anglophone  et  du 
Bas  Canada  francophone  se  sont  reunis  pour 
la  premiere  fois  pour  exprimer  leurs  ambitions 
et  f  ormuler  les  compromis  qui  ont  donjue  nais- 
sance  a  la  Confederation.  Le  vieil  immeuble 
legislatif  n'est  plus.  Mais  le  meme  esprit 
demeure  au  sein  de  cette  Assemblee  et  je 
vois,  autour  de  cette  salle,  les  visages  r6fl6- 
chis  de  personnes  pretes  a  continuer  k  ac- 
corder  leur  confiance  a  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus 
noble  dans  ce  pays. 

And  what  a  country  we  have!  I  ask  my 
friends  in  the  Legislature  to  look  at  our 
country— the  richness,  the  beauty,  the  history, 
the  people—to  look  at  our  waters,  our  forests, 
our  mountains,  our  fields,  our  cities,  our  tradi- 
tions. How  in  heaven's  name  can  anyone 
consider  throwing  all  this  away,  this  heritage 
of  ours?  Yet  there  are  people  inside  Quebec 
and  outside  Quebec  who  are  contemplating 
doing  exactly  that. 

The  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  refers  to  me  as 
"the  good  doctor"  from  time  to  time.  If  I 
may  be  forgiven  a  medical  metaphor,  it  would 
seem  to  me  we  are  a  country  with  a  pain  in 
our  chest,  the  burning  pain  of  the  referendum, 
but  that  pain  is  only  a  symptom,  I  am  afraid, 
of  a  chronic  disease. 

De  quelle  maladie  s'agit-il?  Le  Premier 
Ministre  Trudeau  parle  de  "I'ennemi  au  foyer" 
—the  enemy  within.  II  semble  s'agir  dun 
probleme  semblable  k  celui  contre  lequel  un 
autre  Canadien-Frangais  c^lebre,  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  a  du  lutter  il  y  a  70  ans,  lorsqu'il 
declara:  "Toute  politique  qui  sied  k  une 
dasse,  a  une  religion  ou  k  une  race,  ou  qui 
ne  fait  pas  appel  k  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  ^leve 
dans  toutes  les  classes,  toutes  les  religions  et 
toutes  les  races,  porte  la  marque  de  I'infe- 
riorit^". 

Ce  sont  les  mots  de  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Les 
solutions  qui  sont  aujourd'hui  les  solutions 
pour  le  Canada,  me  semblent  les  memes  que 
celles  qui  s'oflFraient  a  I'epoque  de  Laurier. 
Aurons-nous  la  force  d'aller  de  I'avant,  comme 
un  pays  uni?  Ou  allons-nous  nous  replier  sur 
nous-memes  dans  des  communautes  Isoldes, 
en  nous  regardant  avec  jalousie  de  part  et 
d'autre  de  nos  barrieres  spirituelles?  Dans 
notre  debat  de  cette  semaine,  quelque  chose 
nous  a  portes  k  etre  si  pruden-ts  dans  nos 
paroles,  k  nous  attarder  aussi  longuement  pour 
parvenir  k    I'unanimite,  a  eviter  de  blesser. 

After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seem  to  be 
two  compelling  and  opposite  Canadian  his- 
torical strains:  accommodation  and  alienation. 
The    groups   living   in   this   country,   diverse 
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groups  of  diflPerent  origins  and  different  ac- 
tions and  customs,  are  sometimes  proudly 
confident  of  their  differences.  In  those  mo- 
ments they  are  individually  generous,  sharing 
their  better  instincts;  at  other  times  they  be- 
come anxious  about  losing  ground,  one  to  the 
other.  They  act  as  drowning  men  who  cling 
to  a  raft  and  stare  only  at  each  other  for  a 
sense  of  themselves.  Those  are  the  moments 
of  alienation,  the  moments  of  frustration, 
even  of  fury;  the  dark  side  of  our  history. 

That  dark  side  is  awakened  now  and  then. 
It  lurks  there,  awaiting  mobilization,  awaiting 
the  call  of  some  leader.  When  that  happens, 
those  i)ockets  of  people,  people  for  whom 
alicHation  is  a  style  of  life,  become  the  basis 
for  a  bandwagon.  They  become  the  basis  for 
a  whole  movement,  a  veritable  parade  of 
alienation.  We  can  see  it  with  the  Parti 
Quebecois  in  Quebec.  If  we  are  honest  about 
it  we  can  see  signs  of  such  activities  right 
here  in  Ontario. 

The  struggle  between  regions,  between  lan- 
guage groups,  has  been  with  us  from  the 
earliest  moments  of  our  history.  The  awful 
danger  is  that  we  may  grow  tired.  Reasonable 
people,  even  strong  people,  grow  tired.  It  has 
happened  before.  Let  me  quote  from  a  speech 
made  in  the  original  Legislature  here  in  To- 
ronto: "The  one  thing  needed  for  Canada  is 
to  rub  down  all  sharp  angles  and  to  remove 
those  asperities  which  divide  our  people  on 
questions  of  origin  and  religion.  The  man  who 
says  this  cannot  be  done  with  the  charity  of 
the  gospel  is  a  blockhead." 

Those  were  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  founding  fathers  of  our  Con- 
federation. Yet,  on  a  pleasant  spring  evening 
in  April,  one  vear  after  Confederation,  D'Arcy 
McGee  had  his  brains  blown  out  by  some 
blockhead  who  disagreed  with  those  senti- 
ments, some  blockhead  who  believed  that  the 
meaner  particularities  of  a  creed  or  a  race  or 
a  religion  were  worth  defending  against  the 
better  instincts  in  us  all. 
11:20  a.m. 

I  don't  tell  this  story  to  stir  up  old  ani- 
mosities or  to  touch  old  aggravations,  but 
to  make  a  point  that  there  have  always  been 
amon?];  us  those  who  prefer  to  express  their 
intolerance  rather  than  encourage  accom- 
modation. 

Of  course,  as  a  society,  we  have  come  a 
long  way  since  the  days  of  McGee.  As  a 
province  we  have  come  from  alienation  to 
accommodation  as  the  dominant  strain  in 
the  balance  between  races  and  religions  and 
linguistic  groups,  but  this  delicate  sense  of 
balance  is  easily  upset.  The  threads  of  good- 
will and   of  accommodation  may  finally  be 


stretched  and  broken  by  this  prolonged, 
frustrating  effort  to  create  an  acceptable 
sense  of  nationhood. 

When  the  separatists  in  Quebec  speak  of 
slamming  the  door  on  us,  I  am  sure  many 
of  us  have  wanted  to  slam  the  door  on 
them,  on  their  children  and  on  future  gen- 
erations of  Quebeckers.  But  that  is  their 
plan;  that  is  the  way  they  operate.  It  is 
their  plan  to  touch  the  vengefulness  that 
exists  in  all  of  us,  and  we  must  continue  to 
hold  the  door  open  despite  the  provocations 
of  the  radical  separatist  minority.  T  fear  for 
the  country,  as  every  member  here  does, 
when  we  go  on  open-line  programs  and 
hear  people  say:  "If  that's  what  they  want, 
let  them  go.  We  are  fed  up;  we  don't  want 
to  hear  any  more  about  it." 

Our  patience  is  being  stretched,  but  this 
country  was  built  by  accommodation.  It  was 
built  by  patient  men  and  women  and  we 
must  not  lose  that  patience  now,  but  tlje 
current  acrimony  is  going  on  too  long.  Feel- 
ings are  being  dulled  by  it.  My  friends,  I 
am  aware  and  you  are  aware  that  there  are 
many  in  towns  across  Ontario  who  have  lost 
interest,  for  whom  the  spirit  of  accommoda- 
tion is  wearing  thin.  Many  Ontarians  have 
succumbed  to  the  view  that  the  people  in 
Quebec  have  some  curious  problem  in  their 
own  psyche,  that  they  have  a  problem  which 
is  no  business  of  ours  and  which  seems  to 
go  on  interminably.  That  is  coming  to  be  a 
feeling  in  many  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
and  it  is  a  dangerous  feeling. 

Canadians  have  begun  to  play  Rene 
Levesque's  game.  We  have  been  sliding  back 
from  the  spirit  of  accommodation  and  rea- 
sonableness. Whole  regions  of  people  are 
frequently  tarred  with  the  same  brush- 
westerners,  Quebeckers,  Newfoundlanders, 
even  Ontarians.  We  hear  stories,  attacks  on 
one  another  have  become  commonplace, 
stories  about  blue-eyed  sheikhs,  about  Bay 
Street  moguls  and  al30ut  all  kinds  of  stereo- 
types which  are  now  pitting  one  region  or 
one  area  of  this  country  against  another. 
These  are  dangerous  times.  We,  as  leaders 
of  people,  have  to  do  what  we  can  to  pre- 
vent those. 

The  hard  truth  is  that  appeals  to  narrow, 
regional  interests  carry  with  them  many 
elements  of  demagoguery,  and  those  ele- 
ments, if  unrecognized  and  uncontrolled,  will 
set  a  long,  cold,  bitter  night  on  our  history, 
a  night  which  will  freeze  us  in  our  positions 
and  seal  us  within  our  territories,  a  dark 
night  for  the  soul  of  Canada.  If  there  ever 
was  a  time  to  identify  and  be  guided  by  the 
better  instincts  in  all  of  us,  that  time  is  now. 
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At  the  start  of  my  speech,  I  mentioned 
five  points  and  I  want  to  deal  with  them 
now  in  some  more  detail.  The  first  point  is 
that  this  referendum  is  not  about  the  con- 
stitution. Let  us  be  honest,  the  people  of 
Ontario— and  we  know  them  as  well  as  any- 
one, let's  face  it— are  not  clamoring  for 
constitutional  change.  Most  are  quite  happy 
with  the  status  quo  and  it  will  require  real 
leadership  to  convince  them  that  there  would 
be  benefits  to  Ontario  and  Canada  from 
amendments  to  the  constitution. 

We  have  a  big  job  ahead  of  us  to  con- 
vince the  people  in  this  regard.  Let's  not 
minimize  this,  let's  be  honest  with  each 
other.  We  can  do  it  together.  We  have  the 
abilities  to  show  that  kind  of  leadership,  but 
the  people  out  there  are  not  clamoring  for 
constitutional  change  in  Ontario.  They  will 
have  to  be  persuaded  of  the  benefits  and 
that,  of  course,  is  our  job. 

To  pretend  there  is  some  kind  of  demand 
for  these  changes  would  be  false  and  mis- 
leading. Mind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be 
disagreement  on  this,  but  I  would  contend 
that  constitutional  change  per  se  is  not  really 
that  high  a  priority  for  most  Quebeckers 
either.  I  know  the  people  of  Quebec  very 
well.  The  Premier  is  fond  of  pointing  out  my 
origins  in  that  province,  for  whatever  reason 
he  likes  to  do  that.  I  know  them  well,  and 
it  is  my  view— and  I'm  open  to  correction— 
that  they  are  far  less  concerned  with  con- 
stitutional detail  than  they  are  with  the  desire 
to  feel  as  equal,  to  feel  certain  about  their 
continued  existence,  to  flourish  culturally 
and  to  improve  their  status  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  French-speaking  and  Eng- 
lish-speaking groups  in  their  province  and 
their  country. 

I've  asked  so  many  people  in  Quebec  to 
describe  to  me  the  differences  in  the  present 
constitution,  the  beige  paper,  sovereignty- 
association  and  anything  they  might  partic- 
ularly like  to  see  in  a  constitution,  and  they 
look  at  me  blankly.  It  is  not  a  constitutional 
debate  that  is  presently  going  on  among  tlie 
people  of  Quebec.  It  is  a  question  of  how 
they  feel  about  themselves.  It  is  a  question 
of  whether  they  feel  their  status  is  appro- 
priate after  these  many  years  of  our  history 
together  in  one  nation.  That  is  what  it  is 
about. 

To  be  fair,  we  recognize  as  leaders  that 
those  feelings  and  cultural  survival  and  so  on 
are  feelings  that  can  be  related  to  constitu- 
tional change,  that  cultural  survival  can  be 
guaranteed  by  certain  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution. So  we  are  arguing  about  constitu- 
tional change  and  preparing  ourselves  for 
constitutional  change  and  acceptance  of  the 


idea.  But  the  debate  going  on  right  now  is 
not  about  the  constitution  or  the  fine  points 
of  difference  between  a  beige  paper  and  a 
white  paper.  The  debate  now  is  about  mutual 
trust  and  mutual  acceptance.  Can  we  be 
trusted  to  continue  progress  in  the  event  of 
a  no  vote?  That  is  what  they're  concerned 
about,  not  about  constitutional  niceties. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  second  point.  I 
don't  claim  these  points  are  original  in  any 
way.  There  is  very  little  original  that  can  be 
said  on  a  topic  that  has  been  with  us  for  115 
years  or  so— longer  than  that  if  we  go  back 
into  the  early  1800s.  The  second  point  I 
want  to  make  is  that  there  are  people  inside 
and  outside  Quebec  who  will  exploit  a  yes 
vote  for  their  own  purposes.  Mr.  Levesque, 
we're  well  aware,  will  obviously  claim  the 
vote  means  more  than  many  yes  voters  would 
have  intended.  Clearly  that  is  the  main 
danger,  and  that  has  been  spoken  of  many 
times. 

But  there  is  also  concern  that  outside 
Quebec  some  leaders  might  be  tempted  to 
strengthen  their  own  poHtical  situation  by 
appearing  to  get  tough  with  Quebec,  thus 
fostering  rather  than  opposing  the  anti- 
Quebec  feeling  which  might  emerge  follow- 
ing a  yes  vote.  Let  me  be  clear  about  this 
and  let  me  explain  what  I  mean. 

A  yes  vote  to  this  question  will  not  mean 
to  Mr.  Levesque  what  it  may  mean  to  a 
lawyer  looking  at  the  question  and  taking  it 
up  in  a  court  of  law.  The  question  says, 
"Will  you  give  us  a  mandate  to  negotiate 
sovereignty-association?"  But  we  all  know 
Mr.  Levesque  will  take  that  as  some  kind 
of  mandate  from  the  people  in  his  etapisme, 
in  his  step-by-step  movement  towards  sepa- 
ration. We  at  least  have  to  thank  him  for 
begin  honest  about  that.  He  has  stated  that. 

What  amazes  me  is  how  he  can  state,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  this  is  all  part  df  Claude 
Morin's  plan  of  etapisme  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  I  hear  him  on  the  television  night 
after  night,  say  a  yes  vote  is  a  vote  for  de- 
blocage,  simply  a  vote  to  get  things  moving, 
to  get  some  change,  a  vote  to  wake  up  the 
English,  to  get  going  and  not  to  seal  off 
progress  forever. 

That  is  patently  dishonest;  there  is  no 
other  word  for  it.  I'm  not  here  to  be  in- 
flammatory or  offensive,  but  to  tell  people  that 
it  is  merely  a  vote  for  change  when  we  all 
know  that  the  day  after  such  a  vote  would 
occur  it  will  be  held  up  at  the  very  least  as 
a  mandate  to  negotiate  souverainete  associa- 
tion, something  which  the  people  of  Quebec 
still  don't  fully  understand  and  I  doubt  ever 
will,  because  it  is  not  a  meaningful  concept; 
to  tell  them  it  is  a  vote  for  deblocage,  when 
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we  all  know  he  means  it  to  be  a  step  in  the 
step-by-step  plan  for  separation,  is  really 
disgrac?eful  behaviour  for  a  leader  of  people. 
11:30  a.m. 

What  will  be  the  reaction  outside  Quebec 
to  a  yes  vote?  Members  should  ask  themselves 
that.  I  am  happy  that  current  polls  indicate 
it  will  not  happen.  I  hope  it  never  dloes.  But 
I  will  bet  a  lot  of  people  would  be  very  angry. 
There  would  be  a  temptation  for  leaders  out- 
side of  Quebec  to  try  to  strengthen  their  own 
positions  by  subtly  encouraging  a  tough  at- 
titude towards  Quebec.  That  would  foster 
rather  than  oppose  the  negative  feelings  in 
our  population.  That  is  a  danger. 

For  the  third  point  I  want  to  make,  let  us 
be  candid:  in  the  event  of  a  no  vote  it  is  true 
that  many  people  in  Ontario  will  breathe  a 
sigh  of  relief,  go  back  to  what  they  were 
doing  and  forget  about  it.  We  as  leaders  must 
recognize  this  tendency  and  we  must  state 
we  will  not  allow  Ontario  to  do  that.  We  must 
pledge  ourselves  that  no  party  will  allow  the 
people  of  Ontario  to  do  that.  We  v/Hl  go  to 
work  with  goodwill  on  rewriting  our  consti- 
tution, and  we  will  lead  the  people  in  this 
regard. 

Venons-en  au  quatrienne  i)oint.  Et  je  vou- 
drais  maintenant  m'adresser  a  une  groupe  par- 
ticulier  d'electeurs  du  Quebec,  le  groupe  des 
soi-disant  "noui."  Un  groupe  qui  songe  k 
voter  oui,  non  pas  parce  qu'ils  souhaitent  la 
souverainete  du  Quebec,  mais  parce  qu'ils 
veulent  etre  en  meiUeure  position  pour  n6- 
gocier. 

Les  citoyens  de  I'Ontario  prendront  ce 
genre  de  oui  pour  ce  qu'il  est— c'est-a-dire 
une  expression  de  mefiance  cynique  a  I'egard 
de  nos  motifs  et  une  incomprehension  totale 
des  progres  que  nous  avons  deja  accomplis. 
Je  dis  a  I'electeur  du  noui,  ce  serait  saper  les 
eflForts  de  ceux  qui  ont  aide  I'Ontario  a  faire 
autant  de  chemin,  parce  qu'un  tel  noui  por- 
terait  beaucoup  de  personnes  a  dire,  "Ca 
suffit.  Vous  pouvez  rester,  vous  pouvez  partir. 
Nous  ne  voulons  plus  de  menaces  de  votre 
part,  plus  de  compromis  de  notre  part."  Je 
vous  dis,  on  pent  eviter  cela.  Ne  nous  traitez 
pas  avec  mefiance.  Ne  nous  rejetez  pas.  Votez 
pour  nous  aider,  non  pas  pour  nous  saper. 
L'avenir  de  Canada  est  vraiment  en  jeu. 

My  fifth  point  is  this:  I  believe  it  is  in 
everyone's  interest  to  indicate  clearly,  now, 
exactly  where  we  stand  on  certain  vital  as- 
pects of  constitutional  reform.  In  fairness,  let 
us  spell  it  out. 

In  the  field  of  natural  resources  the  present 
power  of  the  federal  government  to  operate  in 
the  national  interest  must  be  maintained,  as 
must    the    power    and    authority   to   manage 


Canada's  economy.  Education,  social  services, 
cultural  and  other  priorities  can  and  should 
be  set  by  the  provinces  in  order  to  accommo- 
date our  distinctive  interests.  The  nature  of 
federal  institutions  can  and  should  change, 
but  control  of  the  economy  must  remain  at 
the  federal  level. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  anything  less  than 
complete  honesty  now  can  only  lead  to  bitter- 
ness and  conflict  When  we  sit  down  at  any 
constitutional  conference  after  May  20.  We 
Ontarians  believe  that  both  our  future  and 
Quebec's,  as  well  as  the  future  of  all  other 
Canadians,  and  our  interests  can  be  best 
served  within  the  framework  of  one  strong 
Canada,  with  one  strong  economy  directed  by 
one  national  government. 

Those  are  the  five  points  I  wanted  to 
emphasize.  I  want  to  speak  now  in  more 
general  terms.  The  truth  is  that  many 
English-speaking  Canadians,  in  different 
wayts  and  at  different  times,  have  looked 
upon  the  French  as  different,  and  have 
treated  that  difference  as  if  it  were  the 
stain  of  inferiority. 

Many  francophones  in  Quebec  and  else- 
where resent  what  they  feel  was  a  second- 
class  status  foisted  on  tnem  by  some  English- 
speaking  people  in  that  province  and  in 
other  provinces.  That  is  particularly  a  feel*- 
ing  in  Quebec. 

I  grew  up  with  so  many  people  who  felt 
that  because  their  fathers  spoke  French  those 
fathers  were  not  able  to  advance,  even  in 
their  own  province,  in  their  own  place  of 
work,  because  so  many  of  the  places  of 
work  demanded,  basically,  that  English  be 
the  language  of  die  work  place.  There  is  a 
very  real  resentment  there,  a  feeling  that 
their  fathers  were  humiliated  in  some  way. 
So  many  of  the  young  people  want  to  correct 
that,  they  want  somehow  to  correct  the 
record.  They  want  to  make  up  for  what 
happened  and  what  they  sense  was  a 
humiliation  of  their  fathers. 

That  is  a  very  real  feeling  we  have  to 
deal  with,  that  group  memory  of  difference. 
That  memory  of  being  made  to  feel  inferior 
has  given  the  separatist  movement  its 
greatest  strength,  and  it  is  a  very  hard 
memory  to  expunge.  But  times  are  chang- 
ing and  I  would  put  it  to  my  friends,  those 
with  whom  I  grew  up,  some  of  my  closest 
comrades,  that  memory,  however  justifiable 
it  is,  however  real  it  is,  is  now  doing  very 
great  harm  to  both  of  Canada's  founding 
peoples. 

I  want  to  quote  from  this  morning's  Globe 
and  Mail  an  article  by  Stan  Oziewicz,  who 
quotes   the  former  president  of  the  Societe 
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Saint- Jean-Baptiste  as  saying,  and  I  am 
assuming  this  quote  is  abcurate  when  I  quote 
it  here:  "The  goodwill  being  expressed  by 
MPPs  during  the  debate  is  meaningless. 
When  they  talk  about  past  jEriendships  and 
brotherhood  I  don't  believe  the  first  word 
of  it.  We  simply  hate  each  other  tradition- 
ally, and  it  shows.  You  can  hear  it,  you  can 
feel  it."  He  went  on  to  speak  of  his  experi- 
ences with  a  minority  of  Ontarians,  and  I 
quote,  "For  years  and  years  I  was  told  to 
speak  white." 

We  can  see  what  has  happened.  Here  is 
a  man  who  carries  with  him  memories  of 
hatred  and  who  has  become  today  a  mer- 
chant of  hatred.  This  is  what  we  have  to 
fight  against.  There  is  no  future,  for  either 
the  people  in  Quebec  or  the  people  out- 
side, in  hatred.  Hatred  only  consumes 
people,  and  it  consumes  the  people  who  hate 
even  more  rapidly  than  it  consumes  the 
victims  of  that  hatred.  That  is  a  lesson 
history  must  surely  teabh  us. 

II  est  evident  que  I'Ontario  serait  plus 
faible  sans  le  Quebec.  Et  que  le  Quebec  serait 
plus  faible  sans  rOntario.  Nos  economistes, 
nos  analystes  de  marche,  nos  demographes, 
parlent  tous  du  corridor  qui  relie  Windsor, 
Toronto,  Montreal  et  la  ville  de  Quebec.  II 
s'agit  d'un  corridor,  d'un  couloir  ou  la  majorite 
des  gens  de  ce  pays  traitent  leurs  afi^aires, 
echangent  des  id^es,  et  partagent  leur  his- 
toire.  Ce  corridor,  apres  tout,  a  et6  la  porte 
d'entr^e  historique  de  notre  pays,  le  passage 
central  qui  menait  aux  nombreuses  salles  et 
aux  divers  coins  de  notre  territoire. 

Lorsque  Ton  va  et  vient  dans  ce  passage,  on 
voit  converger  et  se  fondre  !es  ombres  des 
Frangais  et  des  Anglais.  Mais  ce  serait  une 
trag^die  de  claquer  la  porte  en  plein  milieu 
de  couloir,  d'arreter  ce  flot  continu,  de  d^- 
ranger,  de  bouleverser  le  va-et-vient,  de  di- 
viser,  de  separer,  d'isoler;  et  si  le  Quebec 
faisait  cela,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  doute  que  le  reste 
du  Canada  ne  survivrait  pas  comme  on  le 
connait. 
11:40  a.m. 

My  friends,  the  time  has  come  to  put  aside 
hatreds,  to  bind  up  old  wounds,  to  end  mean 
confrontations  and  to  identify  those  who  in- 
dulge in  confrontations  and  alienations  as  the 
enemies  of  promise,  the  promise  this  Confed- 
eration of  ours  has  to  be  a  work  of  political 
art. 

It  is  time  for  people  of  reason  and  accom- 
mod'ation  to  reject  the  stamp  of  inferiority  of 
which  Laurier  spoke.  Too  often  we  forget  the 
grandeur  of  Laurier's  belief  in  the  finer  in- 
stincts in  all  classes,  all  races  and  all  creeds. 
It  has  now  become  fashionable  to  identify  the 


people  of  each  province  or  each  region  as  if 
each  region  were  a  nation.  These  regions  have 
begun  to  pick  like  crows  on  the  body  of  the 
national  government.  Mr.  Levesque  has  open- 
ed the  door  and  other  provincial  govern- 
ments are  running  through  it 

This  confrontation  of  politics  which  pits 
the  boys  in  the  provincial  gang  against  the 
boys  from  Ottawa  frightens  me.  It's  the 
enemy  within.  For  the  sake  of  Canada's  sur- 
vival it  must  be  stopped. 

My  friends,  the  referendum  in  Quebec  is 
not  about  mandates  to  negotiate.  It  is  not 
about  sovereignty-association.  It  is,  by  the 
admission  of  Mr.  Levesque  himself,  a  first  step 
in  a  step-by-step  plan  for  separation.  People 
in  Quebec  may  think  they  have  ultimate 
control  over  such  a  plan  because  they  have 
been  promised  another  referendum  before  the 
final  step  would  be  taken.  They  should  not 
fool  themselves.  I  say  to  them:  "Please  think 
again.  Do  not  take  this  next  step,  I  implore 
you.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it 
and  much  to  be  lost."  The  reasons  for  coming 
together  in  1867,  to  give  us  strength  to  sur- 
vive together  when  we  could  not  survive 
apart,  are  here  today  and  they  are  here  in 
spades  today.  Look  at  the  world,  the  large 
trading  groups  which  are  already  making  even 
a  nation  the  size  of  Canada  tremble  as  we  sit 
on  the  northern  border  of  our  giant  neigh- 
bour. 

Broken  up  as  little  principalities,  as  small 
nations  strung  out  across  the  top  of  the 
United  States,  we  would  have  not  the 
slicfhtest  hope  of  genuine  jwwer,  of  genuine 
recognizability,  of  real  control  over  our  eco- 
nomic destiny.  We  huddled  together  in  1867. 
and  that  need  is  even  greater  now.  It  paid 
dividends  then  and  we  are  all  much  richer 
as  a  consequence.  We  are  all  people  who 
as  individuals  are  much  happier  in  our  skin, 
as  they  are  fond  of  saying  in  Quebec,  as  a 
consequence  of  having  done  so. 

It  makes  no  sense  now  as  we  reach  the 
end  of  the  20th  century  to  think  we  can 
survive  better  as  a  bunch  of  little  princi- 
palities than  we  can  as  a  united,  strong 
nation;  no  sense  at  all.  There  is  no  xx)int 
in  taking  that  first  step  in  Claude  Morin's 
and  Rene  Levesque's  plan  of  etapisme. 
There  is  no  sense  whatsoever  in  doing  so 
and  much  danger  indeed. 

Look  around  you,  I  say  to  my  friends 
from  Quebec  and  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
who  are  getting  a  little  tired  of  the  whole 
thing.  I  say  be  patient,  we  have  a  land  of 
wealth,  a  tradition  of  peace,  a  land  of 
beauty,  a  land  of  freedom,  a  land  of  love. 
Don't  throw  it  away.  Reject  Mr.  Levesque's 
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counsel  of  desimir  and  isolation.  Tell  him 
no  thank  you.  Canadians  we  are,  Canadians 
we  will  remain.  My  friends,  let  us  meet, 
let  our  children  embrace  one  another,  let 
us  go  forward  together.  Vive  le  Canada. 
Long  live  Canada. 

Hon.  \fr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  for  me,  not  only  as  the 
Premier  of  this  province,  but  as  a  member 
of  this  Legislature  to  conclude  what  I 
believe  has  been  an  historic  and  important 
debate  in  the  history  of  this  province. 

The  resolution  which  I  moved,  seconded 
by  both  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  and 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  is 
a  direct  and  sincere  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Ontario  to  the  people  of 
Quebec.  It  is,  as  I  sense  it,  a  statement  of 
affection  and  of  concern.  It  represents,  to 
me  at  least,  a  positive  commitment  shared, 
I  hope,  unanimously  in  this  House,  a  state- 
ment and  commitment  for  significant  and 
meaningful  constitutional  reform.  It  is  also  a 
statement  that  is  clear  as  to  our  opposition 
to  sovereignty-association  and  oiu*  unwilling- 
ness to  negotiate  sovereignty-association  with 
the  government  of  Quebec. 

The  many  speakers  who  have  addressed 
this  resolution  constructively  have  touched 
on  a  number  of  substantial  issues  which  are 
highly  relevant  to  the  process  of  constitu- 
tional reform  in  this  country  and  many  of 
the  issues  that  face  us  as  Canadians.  It 
would  be  less  than  accurate  were  I  to  indi- 
cate that  in  good  conscience  I  could  agree 
\vith  all  that  has  been  said  by  members  who 
spoke. 

In  fact,  even  with  a  resolution  which 
represents  as  broad  a  consensus  as  the  one 
that  is  before  this  assembly  today,  it  would 
be  naive  for  anyone  to  believe  that  there 
could  be  total  agreement  within  this  or  any 
other  democratic  assembly.  Where  parties, 
and  indeed  members,  in  this  House  differ 
on  approaches  or  undertakings  or  priorities, 
it  is  now  clearly  on  the  public  record,  and 
I  believe  this  fact  is  important  and  helpful 
for  the  i)eople  of  our  province  and  the 
democratic  process. 

This  morning  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
touch  on  those  matters  where  we  in  this 
House  disagree.  It  seems  to  me  at  times  that 
our  disagreements  get  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  attention.  Rather,  it  is  my  purpose 
to  stress  those  issues  on  which  we  stand 
united  and  to  underline  what  I  sense  is  the 
common  resolve  of  Ontarians  to  sustain  this, 
our  nation,  and  to  enhance  its  future. 

My  colleague  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  and  government  House 


leader  (Mr.  Wells)  put  before  this  House 
in  quite  explicit  terms  the  many  instances 
of  Quebec-Ontario  co-operation  and  mutual 
support  on  sulbstantial  issues  of  constitutional 
reform.  In  fact,  if  one  looks  at  the  history 
of  our  two  provinces,  the  way  we  have  as 
provinces  interacted  with  one  another  and 
with  our  icoUeagues  across  Canada  at  the 
federal-provincial  table,  Ontario's  inability  to 
support  sovereignty-association  will  stand  as 
an  historical  exception  to  a  long  history  of 
oo-operation  and  mutual  support.  But  I  urge 
the  people  of  Quebec  to  understand  the  depth 
of  our  commitment  on  this  particular  excep- 
tion. 

Citizenship  that  is  known  throughout  the 
world  as  Canadian  is  very  dear  to  all  of  us 
in  this  assembly,  all  of  us  in  this  province. 
Being  residents  of  Ontario  fills  us  with  great 
pride— as  does  being  residents  of  Alberta  or 
Quebec— but  let  us  be  very  frank,  it  is  also 
in  many  cases  an  accident  of  geography,  and 
for  those  bom  in  each  one  of  our  provinces, 
something  over  which  we  had  very  little 
control.  But  the  fact  that  we  were  born 
Canadians  or  chose  to  become  Canadians  is, 
we  know,  a  matter  of  good  fortune  for  all  of 
us,  wherever  we  may  live  in  this  nation.  It 
is  also  a  matter  of  pride,  a  matter  of  con- 
viction, a  matter  of  common  values  and 
common  interests,  and  a  matter  of  spirit. 

Yesterday,  my  colleague  the  Minister  of 
Education  (Miss  Stephenson)  spoke  with  a 
deep  and  compelling  eloquence  of  those  of 
French,  English  and  other  Canadian  balck- 
grounds  who  during  three  wars  in  this  cen- 
tury gave  their  lives  for  this  country,  for  one 
citizenship  and  for  the  freedom  and  oppor- 
tvmity  it  provides.  Let  none  of  us  ever  forget 
what  that  sacrifice  meant  and  let  us  not  see 
it  diminished. 
11:50  p.m. 

Sovereignty-association— I  endeavoured  to 
say  this  in  our  sister  province  of  Quebec 
last  week— and  the  negotiation  of  the  same 
really  imply  negotiating  away  Canadian 
citizenship.  One  can't  define  it  in  any  other 
fashion.  To  me  it  really  implies  at  least  re- 
ducing the  value  and  the  meaning  of  that 
citizenship,  not  only  for  Quebeckers  but  for 
all  Canadians.  I  may  be  somewhat  old- 
fashioned— in  fact,  I  have  been  described  on 
occasion  as  being  that— and  perhaps  on  this 
matter  I  become  somewhat  emotional,  but  I 
do  not  intend— I  said  it  before  and  I  shall 
reiterate  it  again— to  be  part  of  any  process 
that  diminishes  the  value  and  the  stature  of 
Canadian  citizenship  for  this  or  for  future 
generations.  As  Premier  of  this  province,  I 
do  not  intend  to  be  part  of  any  process  that 
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creates  unnecessary  boundaries  in  this 
country,  any  process  that  limits  the  breadth, 
the  depth,  the  promise  or  the  opportunity  of 
Canada. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Quebec,  I  said 
I  beheve  that  what  the  proponents  of 
sovereignty-association  are  against  in  this 
country  no  longer  exists.  The  commitment 
to  constitutional  reform  and  change  is  real 
and  is  self-evident  throughout  this  country 
and  not  just  in  our  sister  province. 

Commitment  to  redefining  our  national 
institutions  and  preserving  Mrhat  I  describe 
as  a  fair  and  just  balance  between  the 
national  interest  of  all  Canadians  and  the 
regional  concerns  and  aspirations  of  the 
different  parts  of  our  country  is  real.  I 
believe  the  next  oeriod  of  time  in  this  nation 
will  be  one  of  challenge,  trial  and,  on  occa- 
sion, frustration  for  all  of  us. 

It  is  also  not  the  time  for  any  weakness 
of  spirit  or  any  faltering  of  conviction.  It  is 
not  a  time  to  be  unsure  of  what  being  a 
Canadian  means.  It  is  not  a  time  to  back 
and  fill.  It  is  a  time  to  make  a  stand  for 
Canada,  a  time  to  set  out  what  it  is  we 
wish  to  preserve  and  what  we  care  about.  It 
is  a  time  to  be  blunt  about  what  we  are  not 
prepared  to  surrender. 

A  group  of  academics-and  I  don't  use 
that  term  in  any  pejorative  sense— joined  by 
a  few  others,  recently  delivered  a  petition 
to  Queen's  Park,  indicating  certain  positive 
views  on  sovereienty-association.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  state  that  I  am  not  one  to  take 
exception  to  people's  points  of  view.  I 
respect  all  points  of  view,  but  I  happen  to 
differ  with  them  as  totally  as  one  could 
differ  with  a  view  on  any  single  issue. 

We  who  believe  in  Canada  in  this  Legis- 
lature and  across  this  country  must  not  be 
afraid  to  be  firm  in  its  defence  and  must 
not  be  afraid  to  be  tough-minded,  as  difficult 
as  it  mav  be,  where  it  is  appropriate.  It  is 
a  time,  I  suggest  with  respect,  for  balance 
but  also  a  time  for  strength.  It  is  not  a 
time  to  desert  one's  principles.  It  is  with  a 
clear  balance  of  tough-mindedness,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  real  and,  I  think,  genuine 
generosity  of  spirit  on  the  other,  that  we 
will  succeed  in  negotiating  a  new  Canada 
and  developing  a  new  deal  or  approach,  not 
for  just  one  group  but  for  all  Canadians.  It 
is  with  that  balanced  approach  we  will  em- 
bark upon  the  kind  of  constitutional  discus- 
sions which  I  believe  will  be  fruitful  and 
meaningful. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  our  nation  has,  in 
my  opinion,  asked  the  province  of  Quebec 
a    very    apt    question.    We   know   what   the 


position  of  the  government  of  Quebec  is  if 
the  yes  side  is  sustained  on  May  20.  What 
we  do  not  know  is  what  it  intends  to  do  if 
the  no  side  is  victorious.  This  province 
believes  that  Canada  will  have  to  move 
quickly,  after  what  we  hope  wdll  be  the 
success  of  the  no  side,  to  achieve  meaningful 
constitutional  reform  and  change.  That  will 
require  a  specific  determination  by  this 
government  and  by  the  people  we  represent 
to  get  the  job  done.  We  must  get  it  done 
effectively  and  we  must  get  it  done  fairly, 
but  we  must  make  sure  it  is  done  expe- 
ditiously. 

When  this  province  some  time  ago  pro- 
posed a  patriation  of  the  constitution  from 
Great  Britain,  we  did  so  because  we  believed 
an  important  symbolic  gesture  indicating 
prncrress  and  reform  was  necessary  to  sustain 
public  confidence  in  the  process  as  a  whole. 
Beyond  this  important  initiative,  the  voters 
of  this  province  and  the  voters  of  this 
country  have  the  right  to  expect  that  those 
who  reoresent  them  in  government  will  deal 
wdth  dispatch  with  the  total  challenge  of 
constitutional  reform  following  a  no  vote.  I 
believe  that  discussions  must  begin  imme- 
diately following  that  vote  and  we  must 
establish  a  preset  time  limit.  I  know  the 
complexities  of  this  issue.  We  must  do  it 
with  a  clear  package  of  constitutional  reforms 
so  that  they  can  be  placed  before  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  the  legislatures  of  the 
provinces  and  the  people  of  this  nation. 

I  believe  my  colleagues,  the  first  ministers 
oif  the  other  provinces,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  would  agree  that  while  existing 
federal-provincial  conference  structures  will 
be  important,  we  must  not  shrink  from  the 
task  of  finding,  if  necessary,  more  creative 
means  of  finalizing  recommendations  on 
constitutional  change. 

I  digress  here  for  a  moment,  because  I 
sensed  in  my  visit  to  our  sister  province  that 
there  were  those  raising  doubts  about  the 
commitment  of  this  province  and  other 
provinces  to  something  other  than  the  status 
quo.  It  is  always  difficult,  without  in  any  way 
trying  to  assess  responsibility,  to  remind 
people  of  the  historical  realities.  In  Victoria 
in  1971,  I  vividly  recall  the  sense  of  op- 
timism which  I  think  was  genuine  and  well- 
founded.  I  think  of  the  consensus  that  was 
achieved,  the  final  decisions  made  and  the 
feeling,  for  many  o^f  us  at  least,  as  we  left  the 
provincial  capital  of  our  most  western  prov- 
ince, that  we  had  estabhshed  a  position,  a 
method  and  a  significant  accomplishment  in 
terms  of  giving  a  new  direction  to  the 
future  of  this  nation. 
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I  do  not  express  this  to  the  members  of 
the  House,  but  I  do  express  it  to  those  who, 
I  hope,  are  watching  or  Ustening  or  reading 
in  Quebec.  It  was  not  Ontario  that  in  any 
way  hmited  or  inhibited  the  consensus 
achieved  in  Victoria  in  1971  from  reaching 
fruition  or  conclusion.  The  history  of  this 
period  will  never  support  the  theory  being 
expressed  by  some  in  our  sister  province  that 
Ontario  is  married  to  the  status  quo  and  that 
we  do  not  want  change.  History  will  record 
that  is  not  factually  the  case.  Perhaps  those 
who  are  critical  should  explore  the  position 
of  their  own  province  in  relation  to  this 
matter. 

Again  in  1976,  the  Premiers  of  Canada  met 
first  in  Edmonton  and  then  in  Banff,  where 
the  atmosphere  was  potentially  more  creative 
in  terms  of  the  environment.  This  is  the  Nvay 
things  are  accomplished  in  this  country.  I 
recall  vividly  the  then  Premier  of  Quebec, 
Mr.  Bourassa,  expressing  his  constitutional 
concerns.  1  can  recall  him  saying  to  us  very 
frankly  that  in  the  fields  of  culture,  immigra- 
tion and  coanmunications  he  sensed  the 
provinces  should  have  a  greater  measure  of 
responsibility.  I  confess  to  members  of  this 
House  that  perhaps  those  items  were  not  the 
priorities  of  tihe  other  Premiers  of  Canada. 

12  noon 

But  I  can  recall  sitting  around  that  table 
in  the  Banff^  Springs  Hotel,  when  we  as  fellow 
Canadian  Premiers  worked  out  with  the  then 
Premier  of  Quebec  an  approach  which  would 
support  him  in  terms  of  how  he  presented 
this  to  the  citizens  of  his  province. 

I  can  recall  so  vividly  the  discussions  in  the 
field  of  communications.  I  understand  the 
essence  of  the  preservation  of  language  or 
culture.  It  is  founded  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  is  also  related  to  the  field  of  com- 
mimications.  This  too  I  understand.  I  could 
understand  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Premier  to  have  a  gieater  degree  of  involve- 
ment in  any  constitutional  reform  which 
would  build  into  Quebec's  responsibilities  the 
ways  and  means  to  preserve  the  French  lan- 
guage and  the  French  culture  through  the 
field  of  communications. 

We  understood  this.  We  agreed  with  many 
of  the  suggestions  that  were  being  made. 
Also  I  think  I  am  right  in  assessing  that  he 
understood  my  feelings  as  a  citizen  of  this 
province  who  is  concerned  about  French 
culture,  who  is  concerned  about  English 
culture  and  who  is  concerned  about  so  many 
cultures,  who  felt  and  still  feels  there  has  to 
be  some  national  involvement  in  the  field 
of  communications.  I  happen  to  be  so  naive 
as  to  think  there  is  something  that  can  be 


described  as  a  Canadian  culture  and  that 
that,  too,  has  to  ibe  part  of  a  national  re- 
sponsibility. 

But  I  just  want  to  remind  people  who  are 
suggesting  during  this  debate  that  Ontario 
has  been  a  supporter  of  the  status  quo  and 
that  we  have  not  been  prepared  to  give,  that 
this  is  not  the  fact.  The  fact  is  that  on  so 
many  issues— I  expressed  this  in  Montreal  the 
other  day— I  can  really  think  of  more  occa- 
sions when  the  Premier  or  the  government  of 
this  province  supported  the  point  of  view 
of  the  government  or  Premier  of  Quebec 
than  there  are  occasions  where  we  differed. 

This  goes  back  to  the  1960.S.  I  can  recall 
some  of  the  federal-provincial  conferences.  I 
can  recall  my  predecessor  in  one  or  two  very 
crucial  areas  accepting  a  point  of  view  that 
he  felt  would  make  our  Confederation  more 
meaningful.  I  want  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  our  position  is  understood,  I  hope, 
by  the  people  of  Quebec.  This  province— and 
I  hope  I  speak  for  this  Legislature— does  not 
support  the  concept  of  the  status  quo. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  when  I  refer 
to  first  ministers  not  shirking  the  task 
to  recognize  that  the  realities  of  1980  are 
different  from  1971.  There  is  no  question 
there  would  be  certain  limitations  on  the  con- 
sensus achieved  in  1971.  Personalities  change. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  the  differences 
within  this  country  alter,  not  year  by  year, 
but  over  a  period  of  time.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  as  we  get  into  these  discussions,  the 
points  of  view  of  some  of  our  sister  prov- 
inces will  not  be  the  same  as  they  were  in 
1971.  But  there  were  also  problems  that  far 
back.  People  were  able  to  demonstrate  a 
degree  of  flexibility  and  of  accommodation, 
if  that  is  an  appropriate  term,  to  take  into 
account  the  differences  that  exist  within  this 
country. 

To  depart,  as  I  do  so  often,  from  what  I 
have  in  front  of  me,  I  share  a  concern  that 
while  we  are  discussing  this  resolution,  while 
our  attention  is  focused  on  the  vote  that  is 
to  take  place  on  May  20,  I  sense  something 
else  is  hapx)ening  that  is  relevant  for  all  of 
us  which  cannot  be  treated  in  isolation.  The 
feelings  in  some  other  provinces  today  are 
manifesting  themselves  in  a  way  that  must 
give  us  concern.  I  sense  there  has  been  a 
tendency— it  is  not  new,  but  I  think  it  has 
moved  forward  in  the  past  short  period  of 
time  for  those  of  us  involved  in  provincial 
responsibilities— to  focus  too  much,  not  on  our 
responsibilities  but  perhaps  on  our  own  prov- 
incial ambitions,  aspirations  and  fields  of 
responsibility.  This  has  proceeded  to  the  ex- 
tent that  on  occasion  perhaps  we,  not  neglect,' 
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but  sometimes  forget  what  a  nation  is  all 
about.  This  tendency  to  put  provincial  inter- 
ests ahead  of  national  interests  can  in  itself 
be  of  concern.  It  is  something  that  I  don't 
think  is  going  to  disappear  and  certainly  will 
not  be  altered  with  respect  to  the  vote  on 
May  20.  I  happen  to  believe  that  the  people 
of  this  province  are  prepared  to  have  their 
government  embark  on  the  project  of  bringing 
home  Canada's  constitution  and  reforming  it 
to  make  it  more  sensitive. 

I  am  a  traditionalist,  I  confess  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  If  they  don't  know  that 
about  me  now,  I  would  he  very  surprised.  I 
am  a  traditionalist  but  I  find  it  hard  to  ac- 
cept, as  a  Canadian,  that  after  113  years  of 
our  history  we  are  still  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem not  only  of  how  we  effect  constitutional 
reform,  but  with  the  fact  that  our  constitu- 
tion is  still  historically  and  geographically 
located  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  don't  say 
it  offends  me  because  I  have  great  aflFection 
and  understanding  for  and  I  know  the  roots 
of  our  system  of  government. 

I  happen  to  be  a  very  proud  Canadian.  I 
say  this  to  the  member  for  Lakeshore  (Mr. 
Lawlor)  who  can't  quite  understand  why, 
after  113  years  of  history  and  of  maturity, 
we  cannot,  as  Canadians,  find  a  vehicle  to 
do  these  thines  within  our  own  nation.  Fur- 
ther, I  believe  they  want  this  project  under- 
take^i.  T  hope  I'm  right  in  this  as«?essment.  I 
think  they  want  it  undertaken  to  bring  some 
sense  of  stabilitv  and  some  sens*^  of  togrether- 
ne^^s  back  within  this  nation.  They  want  it 
taken  within  a  specific  time  and  with  a  spe- 
cific task-oriented  approach. 

I  have  been  to  a  lot  of  federal -provincial 
conferences.  I  know  how  they  function  and 
how  they  operate.  With  respect,  I  think  we 
probablv  have  come  closer  to  making  ac- 
bomr^lishmpnts  than  sometimes  the  oublic 
would  understand.  I  also  imderstand  how 
the  procesis  itself  is  perhaps  not  easy  to 
understand  for  the  avera^Te  viewer  or  listener 
or  watcher.  I  think  nothing  could  serve  to 
weaken  the  fabric  of  this  nation  more  than 
our  collective  incapacity  to  move  ahead. 
After  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
said  by  the  premiers  and  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country,  once  th*^  task  is 
established  and  the  goals  are  established,  I 
don't  believe  the  public  would  understand 
our  incapacity  to  move  swiftly  ahead  with  the 
job    of  bonstitutional   redefinition. 

Ontario  will  push  for  the  rapid  com- 
mencement of  constitutional  talks,  based  on 
those  things  to  which  we've  already  agreed 
and  those  things  that  are  close  to  agree- 
ment.   It   is   our   expectation    that   the    gov- 


ernment of  Quebec,  after  a  no  vote— this  is 
our  expectation  and  I  hope  it  isn't  expecting 
too  much— will  participate  in  those  discus- 
sions and  do  so  in  good  faith.  Thus  the 
people  of  Quebec  can,  along  with  their 
fellow  voters  in  other  provinces,  judge  their 
respective  governments  in  whatever  way 
they  deem  appropriate,  based  on  their  par- 
ticipation or  the  lack  of  same. 

In  my  view,  the  issue  is  not  self-determi- 
nation for  the  people  of  Quebec.  The  issue 
is  self-determination  for  the  people  of  Can- 
ada. Canadians  have  a  right  to  move  to- 
wards solving  the  constitutional  and  the 
fiscal  problems  which  affect  the  unity  of  this 
country  and  threaten  our  very  future.  For 
us  not  to  move  swiftly  and  to  move  ahead 
with  that  process  would  be  for  us,  as  Cana- 
dians, to  admit  we  are  prepared  to  avoid 
the  most  substantial  structural  problems  fac- 
ing this  nation  and  that  we  prefer  to  cope 
in  a  mediocre  way  and  on  an  ad  hob  basis. 
That  will  not  be  good  enough  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  this  province 
and  I  don't  believe  it  will  turn  out  to  be 
good  enough  for  the  other  governments  and 
people  of  Canada, 

The  preservation  of  this  country  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  exercise  for  academics 
or,  with  respect,  the  constitutional  experts. 
No  group  of  Canadians,  no  particular  inter- 
est group  or  any  area  of  expertise  will  have 
a  monopoly  on  the  process  by  which  our 
country  is  redefined,  nor  should  they.  I 
think  the  people  of  this  country  believe  the 
citizenship  which  they  cherish  is  more  than 
a  particular  set  of  semantic  or  constitutional 
distinctions. 

I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
the  average  Canadian  is  not  really  prepared 
to  enter  into  a  debate  as  to  how  the  Supreme 
Court  is  determined  or  how  judges  are  ap- 
pointed to  that  very  important  and  distin- 
guished body  of  people.  I  don't  think  the 
average  Canadian  really  feels  he  can  get  into 
a  debate  on  distribution  of  powers,  limitation 
of  the  federal  spending  power  and  all  of 
these  things. 
12:10  p.m. 

These  are  things  that  legislators,  academr 
ics  et  cetera,  understand.  What  I  think  Ca- 
nadians really  want  to  see  is  constitutional 
change,  a  new  constitution,  or  whatever 
phrase  we  may  wish  to  use,  that  gives  a 
sense  of  identification,  a  sense  of  feeling  of 
belonging  to  this  nation;  that  is  not  just  a 
question  of  words  nor  just  a  question  of 
clauses,  but  where  there  is  a  real  feeling 
that  in  terms  of  its  philosophy  and  its  direc- 
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tion    it    represents    the    best    of    what    this 
country  stands  for. 

It  is  above  all  a  question  of  citizenship, 
a  citizenship  that  we  all  cherish  and  which 
is  much  more  than  a  loose  relationship  be- 
tween Canadians  and  the  state  which  is 
divided,  which  is  unyielding  and  perhaps,  on 
occasion,  uncompromising  in  the  context  of 
the  national  interest.  From  my  perspective 
again,  I  think  it  is  above  all  a  citizenship 
which  must  relate  to  a  nation  that  seeks  to 
guarantee  equahty  of  opportunity,  a  phrase 
I  ban  recall  using  quite  often  in  a  former 
ministry  where  I  had  an  interest  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

An  equality  of  opportunity,  though,  in  a 
broader  context  means  more  than  simply 
economic  opportunity,  although  economic  op- 
portunity is  critical  to  the  wellbeing  of  our 
people.  It  also  means  the  cultural  opportunity 
of  Canada.  The  opportunity  to  preserve  one's 
owTi  culture,  while  being  part  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  founding  cultures,  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  heritage  we  are  all 
seeking  to  preserve.  English-speaking  and 
French-speaking  Canadians  will  continue  to 
have  much  to  learn  from  each  other.  The 
national  framework  of  this  country  represents, 
I  think,  the  optimum  situation  for  that  com- 
mon progress  together. 

Progress  has  been  steadily  made  in  this 
province  and  throughout  Canada  in  advanc- 
ing the  opportunities  for  French-speaking 
Canadians  to  preserve  their  heritage  and  to 
preserve  their  language  and  their  culture, 
even  in  communities  where  they  constitute  a 
smaller  numerical  minority.  While  there  is 
always  more  to  be  done-and  I  acknowledge 
this— I  believe  the  people  of  this  province 
can  be  justifiably  proud  of  the  close  to  400 
schools,  which  even  at  this  hour  across  this 
province  are  offering  a  public  French-lan- 
guage education  at  the  primary  and  secondary 
level,  and  of  our  two  bilingual  universities 
and  the  bilingual  programs  at  our  community 
colleges. 

I  believe  that  Ontarians  generally  support 
the  proposition  that  the  French-speaking 
minority  in  this  province  should  have  a  secure 
program  of  government  services  available 
to  them  in  the  French  language  in  those 
areas  where  that  is  both  practical  and  appro- 
priate. Towards  this  end  we  have  recently 
madte  significant  progress  in  our  judicial  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  in  areas  of  government  service 
throughout  this  administration.  I  beheve  what 
we  have  done  is  acknowledged  to  be  prag- 
matic, but  is  also  thoughtful  and,  we  think, 
in  a  fair-minded  fashion. 


I  am  the  first  to  admit,  as  in  many  other 
areas  of  social  progress,  that  it  can  be  argued 
more  can  be  done.  I  understand  that.  And  we 
vvdll  continue  to  work  thoughtfully  and  care- 
fully to  ensure  that  the  service  that  is  pro- 
vided is  of  the  highest  quality  and  com- 
mensurate with  the  overall  standards  of 
service  provided  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  this 
province.  But  I  am  kind  of  proud  because, 
not  as  long  as  some  but  longer  than  most  in 
this  House,  I  know  where  we  started  and  I 
know  where  we  are  today.  I  am  proud  that 
the  trend  in  this  province  is  one  of  providing 
more  services  on  an  ongoing  basis  as  the 
needs  develop  and  as  opportunities  present 
themselves. 

We  have  made  a  tremendous  amount  of 
progress  in  the  last  decade.  We  have  gone 
forward  to  implement  some  of  the  appro- 
priate and,  I  think,  high-minded  objectives 
established  in  1971  by  the  administration 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  lead  and  alluded 
to  so  nobly  by  my  predecessor,  the  Honour- 
able John  P.  Robarts. 

I  said  in  Quebec  last  week,  as  I  have  said 
in  this  province  on  many  previous  occasions, 
that  we  are  striving  to  have  a  situation  here 
in  Ontario  where  French-speaking  Canadians 
can  pursue  their  own  cultural  and  educational 
activities  in  a  fashion  that  fuUy  responds  to 
their  desire  for  cultural  vitality  and  cultural 
opportunity.  As  long  as  it  is  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  Premier,  we  shall  continue  to  push 
ahead  v^dth  efforts  in  that  direction.  Those 
efforts  will  be  substantial,  but  they  wall  be 
responsible  and  determined.  They  will  also 
be  systematic  and  fair. 

Despite  what  has  been  raised  by  various 
interest  groups  and  pressure  groups,  whatever 
they  may  endeavour  to  urge  upon  us  from 
whatever  their  vantage  point  happens  to  be, 
a  steady,  balanced,  progressive  approach  of 
this  administration  wdll  not  be  diluted  by 
erratic  measures.  We  shall  protect  minority 
rights  in  this  province,  whatever  the  results 
on  May  20.  I  want  to  make  that  clear.  We 
shall  do  so  in  the  context  of  our  overall  com- 
munity, one  that,  while  largely  English- 
speaking  in  its  base,  is  also  one  with  a  grow- 
ing multicultural  aspect  to  it  and  one  which 
has  not  only  tolerance,  but  also  concern  and 
positive  interest  in  minority-language  rights. 

One  of  the  opportunities  this  country  could 
offer,  in  my  view,  to  all  Canadians  would  be  a 
guarantee  in  a  new  constitution  for  minority- 
language  education  rights  across  this  nation. 
I  listened  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  S.  Smith)  as  he  defined  in  general  terms 
some  of  the  areas  of  division  of  responsibility. 
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I  am  one  of  those  who  has  traditionally 
supported  the  existing  situation  where  educa- 
tion is  a  provincial  responsibihty,  but  I  make 
this  statement.  I  have  made  it  be  before,  but 
it  was  never  quoted.  I  sometimes  wonder  If 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  Fathers  of  Confedera- 
tion in  1867,  education  had  been  made  a 
national  responsibility,  whether  some  of  these 
internal  differences  or  debates  might  have 
taken  place.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  speculation, 
and  it  is  a  hundred  years  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

In  spite  of  that  tradition,  in  spite  of  what 
the  facts  may  'be,  I  believe  in  that  statement 
made  by  the  government  of  this  province 
and  the  commitment  we  have  given  to  en- 
trench in  the  constitution  this  right.  It  may 
be  construed  as  being  educational,  but,  in 
my  view,  it  is  fundamental  in  terms  of 
preservation  of  language  and  culture.  It  is 
something  that  should  be  maintained  and 
something  that  should  be  explored.  I  have 
not  changed  my  point  of  view,  and  we  will 
continue  to  pus'h  it  as  this  process  continues. 

It  is  a  position,  unfortunately,  not  shared 
by  the  Premier  of  Quebec.  I  am  hopeful  that 
may  change.  I  can  recall  our  discussions  in 
the  maritime  provinces,  where  the  Premier 
of  Quebec  suggested  to  me  we  should  have 
a  reciprocal  agreement,  I  understood  what  he 
was  attempting  to  do,  but  I  made  it  very 
clear  to  him,  and  I  hope  through  him  to 
others,  that  something  as  fundamental  to  the 
preservation  of  language  and  culture  as  edu- 
cation obviously  is,  cannot  be  the  subject  of 
reciprocal  agreements  or  treaties,  or  whatever 
terminology  one  may  wish  to  use,  between 
provinces  in  a  nation  like  Canada.  That  has 
to  be,  in  my  view,  tied  in  to  the  constitution 
of  this  nation.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  reach 
ari  appropriate  consensus  which  would 
strengthen  the  ties  that  unite  Canadians  in 
the  context  of  freedom  and  cultural  diversity. 

I  want  to  raise  one  other  point,  which  I 
have  repeated  in  the  past  few  days.  It  was 
raised  when  I  was  visiting  our  sister  province 
of  Quebec.  People  were  asking  me,  "How 
can  you  refuse  to  sit  down  and  negotiate 
sovereignty-association  when  in  fact  the  econ- 
omy of  Ontario  has  some  dependence  on 
Quebec?'*  In  other  words,  they  were  asking 
me,  "How  can  you  take  that  position  if  it 
is,  in  effect,  going  to  have  a  negative  impact 
on  the  people  of  the  province  you  represent?" 

I  am  a  realist.  No  one  wants  to  see  any 
negative  impacts  upon  any  df  us,  but  I  made 
it  clear  then— I  have  made  it  clear  since,  and 
I  reiterate  it  here  this  morning— that  my  ap- 
proach to  Canada,  my  approach  to  constitu- 
tional change,  w'hatever  terminology  one  may 


wish  to  use,  can  never  be  predicated  on  the 
basis  df  a  balance  sheet.  Our  citizenship  can- 
not relate  to  what  is  perceived  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic gain  or  an  economic  loss. 
12:20  p.m. 

Surely  there  is  something  more  to  being  a 
Canadian,  to  being  a  participant  in  this 
nation  than  an  assessment  of  what  the  bal- 
ance sheet  may  be  between  individual  pro- 
vincial jurisdictions.  I  don't  minimize  the 
problems,  but  I  just  want  the  people  of  this 
province,  and  hopefully  the  people  of  Que- 
bec, to  understand  that  when  I  say  these 
things  I  happen  to  believe  the  emotional 
ties  of  the  people  of  Ontario  to  Canada 
are  so  strong  that  they  aren't  prepared  to 
negotiate  just  because  of  a  potential  nega- 
tive impact  in  economic  terms.  I  have  never 
believed  that  we,  as  Canadians,  have  ever 
looked  at  the  balance  sheet  as  being  the 
rationale  for  our  position  as  a  nation. 

I  sometimes  have  difficulty  explaining  this 
to  my  western  provincial  confreres  who  re- 
peatedly remind  me  of  the  role  of  central 
Canada  over  the  years  we  have  experienced 
the  benefits  of  Confederation.  I  reminded 
them,  and  I  think  it  is  relevant  in  the  context 
of  what  we  are  talking  about  as  a  nation,  that 
I  understand  their  points  of  view,  I  Share 
their  concerns,  but  I  think  it  is  important 
for  all  of  us  to  remember  that  Canadian 
citizenship  wasn't  predicated  on  just  eco- 
nomic advantage. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  Ontarians 
over  the  years  have  made  their  contribution 
to  this  nation.  We  could  have,  I  guess,  if 
we  had  made  other  decisions,  related  our- 
selves more  directly  to  our  neighbours  to 
the  south.  This  could  have  been  to  our  eco- 
nomic advantage  in  terms  of  individual  On- 
tarians, but  we  made  the  determination  that 
there  was  something  unique  and  something 
special  in  being  a  Canadian.  We  were  pre- 
pared to  make  not  only  a  contribution,  but  I 
say  with  respect,  some  modest  measure  of 
economic  sacrifice  for  this  country. 

I  have  dealt  in  rather  general  and  philo- 
sophical terms  because  of  the  details  of  what 
constitutional  change  may  or  may  not  be. 
The  discussions  of  our  advisory  committee, 
the  Pepin-Robarts  report,  the  beige  paper 
as  it  has  been  described  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  all  of  these  things  I  think  provide 
us  with  meaningful  input  in  terms  of  what 
directions  we  may  go.  My  intent  today  is  to 
deal  with  it  on  a  more  philosophical  and 
general  basis. 

I  want  to  conclude  with  just  one  final 
thought.  That  is  very  simply  that  this  prov- 
ince,  because  of  its  population,  because  of 
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its  economic  infrastructure,  has  a  central 
responsibility  to  provide  leadership,  to  pro- 
vide direction  and  to  provide  conviction  to 
the  process  of  developing  this  country.  I  see 
constitutional  change,  constitutional  re'form 
—it  is  the  option  to  sovereignty-association, 
which  in  fact  is  separation— as  a  challenge  to 
all  of  us  who  believe  in  Canadian  develop- 
ment. 

I  see  it  as  a  process  which  cannot  be  ap- 
proached in  the  meandering  academic  or  se- 
mantic fashion,  but  must  be  approached  on  a 
basis  of  conviction,  a  basis  of  commitment 
about  this  country  and  a  commitment  about 
our  people.  I  think  this  province  must  ob- 
viously be  prepared  to  do  more  than  its 
part.  It  must  be  prepared  to  enunciate  to  its 
people  a  firm  and  compelling  direction  on 
behalf  of  the  8.5  million  citizens  whom  all 
of  us  in  this  Legislature  collectively  represent. 

Fighting  hard  for  reform  does  not  mean 
that  one  has  to  be  against  stability.  Pushing 
hard  for  constitutional  change  does  not 
mean  that  one  rejects  tradition  or  one's  heri- 
tage. Championing  our  constitution  of  greater 
regional  sensitivity  does  not  mean  we  should 
not  protect  one  undivided  nation  that  is 
strong  in  its  national  capacity  to  serve  the 
interests  of  all  its  people.  Balance,  common 
sense,  tradition  and  the  responsibility  that 
they  entail  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  process 
of  constitutional  change  as  any  desire  for 
change  and  development. 

Constitutional  amendments  and  the  pro- 
posed revisions  are  no  more  significant  than 
the  basic  set  of  values  that  unite  us  all  as 
Canadians  around  a  common  view  of  the 
society  and  a  common  respect  for  each  other. 
The  resolution  before  this  House  affirms  our 
commitment  to  our  nation,  a  commitment  to 
the  alternatives  of  constitutional  change,  and 
our  opposition  in  categorical  terms  to  the 
concept  of  sovereignty-association. 

I  thank  the  members  of  the  House  for  their 
contributions,  for  the  thoughtful  presentations 
they  have  made  that,  I  think,  represent  what 
is  best  about  this  Legislature.  I  commend  to 
all  members  of  the  House  not  only  the  reso- 
lution itself,  not  only  the  phrases  that  are 
contained  therein  but,  just  as  important,  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  off^ered  and  upon  which 
the  members  of  this  House  will  be  asked  to 
vote. 

Interruption. 

Mr.     Speaker:     Order.    Will    the    security 
forces  please  remove  those  strangers. 
Interruption. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 


The  House  divided  on  the  constitutional 
resolution  which  was  concurred  in  on  the 
following  vote: 

AYES 

Ashe,  Baetz,  Belanger,  Bennett,  Bernier, 
Birch,  Blundy,  Bolan,  Bounsall,  Bradley, 
Breaugh,  Breithaupt,  Brunelle,  Bryden, 
Campbell,  Cassidy,  Charlton,  Conway, 
Cooke,  Cunningham,  Cureatz,  Davis,  David- 
son, M.,  Davison,  M.  N.,  Di  Santo,  Drea, 
Dukszta,  Eakins,  Eaton,  EdighoflFer,  Elgie, 
Epp,  Foulds,  Gaunt,  Germa,  Grande,  Greg- 
ory, Grossman,  Haggerty,  Hall. 

Henderson,  Hennessy,  Hodgson,  Isaacs, 
Johnson,  J.,  Johnston,  R.  F.,  Jones,  Kennedy, 
Kerr,  Kerrio,  Lane,  Laughren,  Lawlor, 
Leluk,  Lupusella,  MacBeth,  MacDonald, 
Mackenzie,  Maeck,  Makarchuk,  Martel,  Mc- 
Cafirey,  McCague,  McClellan,  McGuigan, 
McMurtry,  McNeil,  Miller,  F.  S.,  Miller,  G. 
I.,  Newman,  B.,  Newman,  W.,  Nixon,  Nor- 
ton, O'Neil,  Parrott. 

Peterson,  Philip,  Pope,  Ramsay,  Reed,  J., 
Reid,  T.  P.,  Renwick,  Riddell,  Rollins, 
Rowe,  Roy,  Ruston,  Scrivener,  Smith,  S., 
Stephenson,  Sterling,  Stong,  Swart,  Sweeney, 
Taylor,  G.,  Taylor,  J.  A.,  Timbrell,  Turner, 
Van  Home,  Villeneuve,  Walker,  Warner, 
Watson,  Welch,  Wells,  Wildman,  Williams, 
Wiseman,  Worton,  Young,  Ziemba. 

Ayes  111;  nays  0. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  House  adjourns, 
I  know  honourable  members  will  join  me  in 
extending  our  thanks  to  all  those  who  have 
assisted  the  assembly  during  the  past  week. 

The  Ontario  Educational  Communications 
Authority  had  limited  time  to  make  its 
technical  arrangements  for  the  coverage  of 
this  debate  once  the  House  ordered  that  we 
would  adopt  the  principle  of  electronic  Han- 
sard for  this  debate.  Similarly,  interpreters 
and  te*chnicians  for  the  simultaneous  transla- 
tion equipment  were  secured  on  short  notice 
and  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services 
was  required  to  make  certain  physical  ad- 
justments to  the  chamber.  There  are  many 
persons  who  have,  with  their  co-operation 
and  hard  work,  enabled  us  to  go  forward 
with  special  arrangements  and  I  want  to 
extend  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  all  of 
those  people. 

May  I  also  thank  all  honourable  members 
for  their  co-operation  with  the  chair  and 
their  unfailing  courtesy  during  the  past 
week.  I  hope  it  will  continue  for  many 
weeks  to  come. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  On  the  very  points  you  just  made, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  topic  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
it,  but  I  venture  to  suggest— as  a  behaviour- 
ist, you  understand— that  the  presence  of 
television  in  the  House  on  an  ongoing  basis, 
such  as  we  have  had  with  an  electronic  Han- 
sard, may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 


much-appreciated  increase  in  deconun  and 
better  behaviour  in  this  particular  assembly. 
I  would  ventm-e  to  say  that  the  experiment 
has  proved  very  successful  and  I  would  hope 
we  might  have  the  electronic  Hansard  on  a 
regular  basis. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12:44  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 
STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 
AID  TO  CHRYSLER 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing several  months  of  discussions  and  weeks 
of  intensive  negotiations,  our  government 
over  the  weekend  has  agreed  to  ofiEer 
Chrysler  Canada  Limited  assistance  in 
financing  a  $20-million  automotive  research 
and  development  facility  in  Windsor.  Con- 
struction of  this  facility  will  commence  no 
later  than  1982. 

Funds  will  be  disbursed  to  Chrysler  by 
the  province  on  a  matching  basis.  Chrysler 
will  be  reimbtused  for  50  per  cent  of  any 
approved  construction  and  equipment  expen- 
ditures to  a  maximum  of  $10  million.  These 
expenditures  will  also  be  fully  audited  before 
any  funds  can  be  drawn  down  by  the  com- 
pany. In  the  e\'ent  of  a  failure  of  Chrysler, 
the  Canadian  research  and  development 
centre  and  all  related  equipment  will  be- 
come the  property  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  When  construction  is  completed, 
Chrysler  Canada  Limited  will  employ  a 
research,  engineering  and  technical  staff  of 
at  least  150  people. 

Chrysler's  Canadian  research  and  develop- 
ment centre  will  be  used  by  the  company 
to  undertake  research  and  development  in 
aluminum  and  plastics  applications  for  light- 
weight, fuel-efficient  automobiles.  The  centre 
will  be  equipped  with  an  engineering  and 
manufacturing  laboratory  to  support  the 
development  and  testing  of  structiual  plastics 
components  to  replace  steel,  including  seat 
frames,  wheels,  bumpers  and  small  compo- 
nents. 

The  facility  will  also  provide  for  the  en- 
gineering and  manufacturing  development  of 
a  lisrht-weight  aluminum  casting  process  to 
permit  the  economic  substitution  of  alumi- 
num for  cast  iron  in  cylinder  heads,  engine 
manifolds  and  small  castings.  Chrysler's 
Canadian  research  and  development  facility 
will  be  equipped  with  highly  sophisticated 
plastics  compounding,  forming  and  injection 
machinery;    altuninum    remelt    and    casting 
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equipment;  a  complete  machine  shop,  and 
a  full  range  of  laboratory  and  analytical 
testing  equipment  to  support  its  research. 

The  agreement  indicates  the  importance 
the  Ontario  government  places  on  the  role 
of  research  and  development  in  the  medium 
and  long-term  health  of  the  auto  industry  in 
Ontario.  The  trend  toward  lighter,  more 
fuel-efficient  vehicles  requires  that  the  indus- 
try, by  necessity,  increase  its  expertise  in 
working  with  new  materials,  such  as  plastic, 
aluminum,  magnesium  and  high-technology 
electronics  systems.  The  construction  of 
Chrysler's  Canadian  research  and  develop- 
ment facility  represents  a  major  step  towards 
meeting  those  objectives. 

The  Ontario  government's  offer  of  a  $10- 
million  grant  for  the  construction  of 
Chrysler's  Canadian  research  and  develop- 
ment centre  is  expressly  predicated  on  the 
company's  meeting  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  its  undertakings  to  the  federal 
government.  The  continuation  of  Chrysler 
Corporation  and  Chrysler  Canada  Limited  is 
important  to  this  country.  We  wish  Chrysler 
success  in  the  future  and  look  forward  to 
participating  with  the  company  in  its  re- 
newed strength  and  viabiUty. 

NEW  CAR  PURCHASES 

Hon.  F.  S.  MiUer:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  some  speculation  this  morning  that  the 
province  may  be  considering  a  retail  sales  tax 
rebate  program  for  new  car  purchases. 

The  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  I  met  today 
with  mayors  of  communities  most  affected  by 
the  current  situation  in  the  auto  industry.  At 
that  meeting  we  were  presented  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  province  should  imple- 
ment a  sales  tax  rebate  plan  similar  to  the 
program  undertaken  in  1975.  To  clear  up  any 
confusion  that  may  exist,  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  province  is  not  considering  a 
program  of  this  nature  at  the  present  time. 

As  members  know,  we  did  undertake  a  very 
temporary  selective  sales  tax  rebate  for  new 
1979  cars  during  the  month  of  February.  This 
was  done  to  eliminate  the  inventory  glut  that 
had  to  be  removed  if  sales  of  1980  models 
had  any  chance  of  success.  That  program 
accomplished   what   was   intended.    Over   80 
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per  cent  of  the  Big  Three  1979  car  inventory 
was  cleared  away. 

When  we  look  at  the  current  situation,  we 
are  witnessing  a  major,  fundamental'  change 
in  the  auto  industry  as  consumers  move  to 
more  energy-efiBcient  vehicles.  While  the 
negative  impact  of  this  change  is  exacerbated 
by  the  downturn  in  the  United  States 
economy,  I  would  question  whether  short- 
term  provincial  measures  to  stimulate  de- 
mand could  have  a  major  impact  on  a  market 
that  is  undergoing  such  a  basic  readjustment. 

Moreover,  as  members  know,  it  is  constitu- 
tionally impossible  for  the  province  to  limit 
a  sales  tax  incentive  to  vehicles  covered  by 
the  auto  pact.  Yet  it  is  precisely  here  that  the 
problem  lies.  Sales  of  imported  cars  have  been 
holding  up  reasonably  well.  If  we  stimulate 
demand  now  through  a  sales  tax  cut  or  some 
other  measure,  it  is  conceivable  that  we  could 
worsen  the  problem  of  import  penetration  in 
the  market. 

2:10  p.m. 

This  government  is  very  concerned  about 
the  situation  in  the  auto  industry.  We  are 
concerned  about  the  immediate  problems  of 
unemployment  and  we  are  concerned  about 
the  longer-term  future  of  the  Canadian  sector 
of  the  assembly  and  parts  industries.  We  have 
made  our  views  known  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  will  continue  to  work  towards  the 
development  of  effective  policies. 

We  endorse  and  will  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  assist  an  awareness  campaign  en- 
couraging purchase  of  North  American  ve- 
hicles which  is  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
auto  manufacturing  cities  and  we  will  request 
a  meeting  with  the  leaders  of  American  auto 
manufacturing  states  to  request  their  support 
for  this  campaign  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  continuing  to  monitor  the  situation 
in  the  auto  industry  very  closely  and,  if  we 
get  to  the  point  where  immediate  and  direct 
tax  actions  would  genuinely  help  the  situa- 
tion, then  I  will  be  prepared  to  consider 
them. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  direct  my 
firs-t  question  to  the  Premier  with  regard  to 
the  advertising  program  begun  today  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  in  three  Toronto  news- 
papers and,  I  would  imagine,  in  most  of  the 
41  other  dailies  in  Ontario,  for  which  the 
cost  must  surely  be  about  $50,000  minimum 
just  for  today.  Could  the  Premier  explain  how 
this  advertising,  wdth  which  I  am  sure  he  is 


familiar,  would  help  anyone  who  reads  it  to 
maintain  good  health  or  to  obtain  better 
health?  The  Premier  surely  would  agree  that 
health  advertising  should  be  to  help  people 
maintain  their  health  or  to  inform  them  of 
some  new  goverimfient  service  they  might 
wish  to  make  use  of.  All  this  advertising  does 
is  announce  that  hospitals  in  many  communi- 
ties are  going  to  be  getting  a  lot  more  money 
than  they  used  to.  How  does  this  help  any- 
body's health? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  it 
helps  people's  mental  healtii. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  The  political  health  of  the 
Tory  Party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  very  good.  It  is  excel- 
lent. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  in  a  terminal  stage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  anly  say  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  that  the  health 
of  our  party  compared  to  the  health  of  his 
party  is  such  that  I  am  quite  content  with  the 
way  things  are  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Tory  government  is  spend- 
ing pubhc  money  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  is  interrupting.  He  is  talking 
about  the  health  of  the  party.  I  am  trying  to 
answer  his  leader's  question  and  he  is  inter- 
rupting me. 

I  have  not  seen  the  particular  ads.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  consult  with  the  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)  and  have  him  explain, 
as  I  am  sure  he  will,  to  the  total  satisfaction 
of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  the  public 
necessity  of  the  question  of  communication  in 
informing  the  public  as  to  the  activities  of 
that  ministry.  I  expect  he  will  be  here  to- 
morrow afternoon  and  I  wall  have  him  prepare 
to  answer  that  in  some  detail  for  the  member. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary:  We 
will  look  forward  to  the  minister's  answer,  of 
course,  but  since  the  Premier  has  not  seen  the 
ad  I  must  just  read  the  first  paragraph.  First, 
there  is  a  list  of  communities,  allegedly  in 
alphabetical  order,  with  two  mistakes,  by  the 
way.  The  alphabetical  order  is  apparently  not 
known  to  people  in  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  government  will  have  to 
hire  a  new  alphabeticist. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  message  basically  says: 
"Over  the  next  three  years  hospitals  in  all 
these  communities  will  be  among  those  that 
will  share  in  $360  million  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment is  providing  to  upgrade  Ontario's  public 
hospitals." 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  not  even  an  impressive 
bribe. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  increase  is  based  on  publicly  funded,  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  which  told  the  government 
it  had  to  do  it.  But  would  the  Premier  please 
explain  why  taxpayers  should  have  to  pay  for 
the  government  to  get  that  particular  message 
across  in  order  to  increase  its  own  sagging 
popularity?  Would  the  Premier  not  agree  that 
the  people  who  should  pay  for  this  kind  of 
ad  are  not  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario,  already 
overburdened,  but  the  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive Party,  which  is  the  only  beneficiary  of 
this  ad? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  great  respect,  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  matters  of  polls  of  a 
partisan  nature  except  to  say  I  am  sure  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  been  doing  his 
own  fairly  recently.  If  he  has  not,  he  should 
have.  He  will  find  what  he  suggested  a  little 
earlier  to  be  factually  incorrect.  But  that  is  a 
subject  for  another  occasion. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Why  don't  we  let  the  people 
decide  that?  Let  us  go  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  asked  a  supplementary  question.  He 
wants  to  have  a  $25-million  election  by  the 
people  of  this  province.  We  would  rather  use 
that  $25  million  to  help  the  farmers  of  this 
province.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do.  The 
Liberal  Party  would  rather  spend  it  on  an 
election  than  help  the  farmers.  Its  rural  mem- 
bers are  very  upset. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  suggest  that  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  who  set  the  type 
for  this  advertisement. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Who  called  the  last  election? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  opposition  did.  You 
people  defeated  us. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  a  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  have  said  this  before,  we 
learn  by  experience.  That  is  one  thing  the 
member  has  not  yet  learned. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It  cost  the  taxpayers  $20 
million  for  the  Premier  to  learn  from  that 
experience. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  members  opposite 
were  the  ones  who  were  enthusiastic  about 
it.  I  can  recall  it  so  vividly.  I  remember  what 
the  former  NDP  leader  said  on  that  occasion. 
He  welcomed  it.  He  thought  the  time  had 
come.  I  remember  the  rhetoric  as  only 
Stephen  Lewis  could  produce  it.  He  did  it 
very  well.  Where  did  I  leave  oflF? 

Mr.  Speaker,  dealing  with  the  ad  that  I 
have  not  seen,  I  cannot  account  for  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  some  errors  in  the  alpha- 
betical order.  I  would  ask  if  Peel  Memorial 


Hospital  is  on  the  list?  I  don't  know  whether 
it  is  on  the  list  or  not,  but  I  would  make 
this  observation:  I  think  the  ministry  does 
have  a  right  to  communicate  what  the  minis- 
try is  doing  because  some  members  opposite, 
not  all,  but  some,  have  been  endeavouring 
to  suggest  that  in  terms  of  the  health-care 
system  of  this  province  the  hospitals  were 
not  getting  sufficient  moneys.  There  were 
attempts  made,  even  by  the  member  for 
Hamilton  West,  to  create  this  impression  in 
many  speeches  he  made  around  this  prov- 
ince. Surely,  the  ministry  has  an  obligation- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  pubhc  doesn't  pay  for 
me  to  make  those  speeches. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Fine,  but  surely  the 
ministry  has  an  obligation  to  tell  the  people 
what  the  facts  are  and  not  what  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  has  tried  to  portray  them 
to  be. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplemen- 
tary: I  think  what  the  Premier  is  trying  to 
say  is  that  the  Liberal  Party  was  so  com- 
mitted to  the  question  of  having  an  election 
on  interest  rates  that  the  federal  finance 
minister  was  not  prepared  to  offer  a  nickel 
to  relieve  home  owners  in  Ontario  or  across 
the  country.  I  might  mention  as  weU  that 
the  Liberal  Party- 
Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  a  supplementary 
question.  If  the  member  has  one,  please 
place  it  forthwith. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  the  Premier  gets  away 
with  it,  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  as  well. 
Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  was  thinking  about  that  70 
per  cent  of  Toronto  electors  who  said  they 
didn't  want  an  election  right  now. 

I   was   going  to  say  to  the  Premier,   my 
supplementary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary,  the  member 
for  Renfrew  North. 

Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Premier:  Recognizing  that  it 
must  surely  be  presumption  in  the  extreme 
to  suggest  through  the  budget  and  this  kind 
of  advertising  to  the  people  of  Ontario  that 
after  five  years  of  strangling  the  public 
hospital  sector  of  this  province  within  an 
inch  of  its  life,  he  is  now  going  to  advertise 
that  he  is— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Conway:  Is  the  Premier  prepared  to 
indicate  that  we  will  never  again  return  to 
the  kind  of  budgetary  restraints  we  saw  last 
year  in  particular,  and  that  these  public 
hospitals  in  this  province  will  get  the  fimd- 
ing  to  which  they  are  clearly  entitled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  remind  the  member  for  Renfrew  North 
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that  I  think  it  was  his  leader  who,  four  years 
ago  or  three  years  ago  or  whenever,  was 
going  to  cut  another  $50  milhon  out  of  the 
health  budget.  That  is  what  I  recall  him 
saying. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  was  the  fat  in  the  budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Sure  it  was;  he  said  as 
much  here  in  the  House.  The  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  was  going  to  reduce  the 
health  budget  even  further.  He  was  so  com- 
mitted in  those  days  to  restraint. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  As  recently  as  last  year, 
he  was  still  saying  the  same  thing  in 
Frontenac-Addington. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  recall  him  saying  it. 

I  would  say  to  the  member  for  Renfrew 
North,  it  is  just  the  kind  of  statement  he  made 
just  now  about  a  stranglehold  or  whatever  on 
the  hospital  system  that  was  never  factually 
true,  about  which  the  ministry,  I  assume, 
through  this  public  information  campaign,  is 
endeavouring  to  assure  the  people  of  this 
province  that  in  spite  of  what  he  says,  the 
facts  are  as  presented  in  that  public  informa- 
tion ad. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  gov- 
ernment's announcement  about  hospital  spend- 
incf  is  a  direct  result  of  a  response  to  the 
NDP's  health-care  campaign  and  of  the 
279,000-signature  petition  we  submitted  to 
this  Legislature  last  fall,  will  the  Premier 
undertake,  rather  than  spending  public  money 
to  publicize  the  government's  change  of  heart 
on  the  cutbacks  in  health  care,  that  in  future 
this  government  will  no  longer  engage  in  a 
cutbacks  mentality,  but  will  ensure  adequate 
funding  for  social  and  health  services  in 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  the  last 
one  to  suggest  that  the  extensive  campaign 
conducted  by  the  New  Democratic  Party  of 
Ontario  last  fall  was  not  constructive.  I  would 
just  go  once  again  by  memory,  but  my  recol- 
lection is  that  it  was  in  June,  well  before  the 
campaign,  that  the  government  of  this  prov- 
ince recommended  the  additional  60  million. 
It  was  before  the  NDP  even  thought  of  the 
-campaign. 

INCO  EMISSIONS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  for 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment:  Does  the 
minister  have  any  reason  to  dispute  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  federal  House  by  the  fed- 
eral Minister  of  the  Environment  when  he 
said,  and  I  quote,  "That  Inco  emissions  alone 
account  for  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the 
sulphur  deposition  in  Ottawa,  and  with  respect 


to  the  Muskokas,  which  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  damage  from  acid  rain,  approxi- 
mately 40  per  cent  of  the  sulphur  deposition 
originates  from  this  source"?  Does  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Environment  dispute  the  figure 
that  40  per  cent  of  the  sulphur  falling  on  the 
Muskokas  comes  from  Inco? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
seen  that  particular  quote,  I  was  just  handed 
it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  information  out 
there  that  I  think  the  federal  minister  and  I 
share  as  being  fact.  After  a  fairly  lengthy 
discussion  with  Mr.  Roberts,  we  have  agreed, 
and  I  noted  he  had  agreed  in  those  comments 
in  the  House  with  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Eraser, 
that  we  do  accept  those  kinds  of  facts.  More 
particularly,  and  extremely  important,  he  and 
I  have  agreed  that  we  should  sit  down  to- 
gether with  our  officials  and  come  up  with  a 
definitive  study  on  all  of  the  facts  and  not 
just  take  one  quotation  out  of  context,  as  that 
can,  on  occasion,  be  misleading. 

I  think  the  federal-provincial  task  force 
will  put  in  perspective  all  of  the  information 
we  share. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Since  the  facts  that  Mr.  Roberts  quoted  are 
included  in  a  study  that  will  be  published  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  I  am  surprised  that  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment  would  not  even 
know  about  this  and  didn't  even  bother  to 
read  Mr.  Roberts's  speech,  since  it  is  the  same 
speech  in  which  he  said  nice  things  about  the 
minister. 

2:20  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  a  question  there 
someplace? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  How  can  the  minister  go 
about  putting  orders  on  Inco  without  even 
knowing  that  40  per  cent  of  the  sulphur 
falling  on  Muskoka  comes  from  Inco?  In 
view  of  that,  can  the  minister  please  ex- 
plain to  the  House  why  his  publication 
called  Cottage  Country  says,  "If  we  elim- 
inated every  Ontario  source  of  sulphur  or 
nitrous  oxide,  it  would  have  virtually  no  im- 
pact on  the  continuing  damage  to  our 
lakes"?  It  goes  on  to  compare  that  to  the 
United  States.  If  40  per  cent  comes  from 
Inco,  wouldn't  that  be  quite  an  impact? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  think  again  in  this 
whole  area  it  is  so  easy  to  take  one  study 
or  one  statement  in  isolation  and  not  put 
the  perspective  to  it  that  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. I  think  the  study,  taken  when  Inco 
was  down  for  such  a  long  period  of  time, 
gives  substance  to  the  comment  the  honom"- 
able  member  has  just  read. 
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I  am  very  pleased  that  the  federal  min- 
ister and  the  members  of  his  staff  are  not 
at  loggerheads  with  our  staff  and  ministry, 
nor  should  they  be.  It  is  a  common  prob- 
lem that  we  must  all  work  together  on  and 
solve.  It  is  a  fine  thing  that  the  two  govern- 
ments are  putting  their  collective  resources 
together  along  with,  I  might  say,  mem- 
bers of  the  private  sector  to  come  to  a  full 
understanding  of  this  problem.  I  don't  see 
anything  productive  in  being  forever  in 
controversy  with  my  federal  counterpart  in 
Ottawa  on  this  matter. 

I  think  perhaps  the  most  major  step  that 
has  been  taken  to  address  the  problem  of 
acid  rain  is  that  we  are  putting  our  re- 
sources together.  We  will  come  with  a 
common  and  an  agreed-upon  position. 
There  might  be  some  heavier  reliance  on 
one  study  rather  than  another.  But  I  think 
in  the  final  analysis  we  will  find  that  the 
joint  federal-provincial  task  force  will  re- 
solve many  of  the  controversies  there  have 
been  here  in  this  province  and  in  this 
country  and,  I  guess,  in  North  America  on 
the  subject  of  acid  rain. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  these  many 
years  Inco  has  argued  that  it  cannot  extract 
much  more  of  the  sulphur  from  the  ores 
because  it  would  create  an  excess  of  sulphur 
for  which  there  is  no  market,  and  in  view  of 
the  comment  made  by  the  federal  people  as 
well,  would  the  minister  be  prepared  to 
initiate  on  this  government's  behalf,  either 
by  itself  or  as  a  joint  venture,  a  program 
to  utilize  the  phosphates  of  north-eastern 
Ontario  and  the  sulphur  from  Inco  and  Fal- 
conbridige  to  establish  a  good  fertilizer  in- 
dustry in  northeastern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Panrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  doubt  that  is  one  of  the 
things  this  task  force  will  be  investigating. 
I  think  it  is  an  important  matter.  If  those 
details  are  able  to  be  worked  out,  and 
there  are  some  significant  problems  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  that— 

Mr.  Laughren:  Nobody  knows.  They  have 
never  studied  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  am  saying  to  the  mem- 
ber that  is  one  of  the  studies  that  will  be 
part  of  the  task  force.  If  he  is  asking  if  we 
will  study  that  particular  aspect  of  the 
total  problem,  the  answer  is  yes,  we  will. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Has  the  minister  seen  the 
federal  study? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  have  not  seen  that 
federal  study. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Why  not? 


Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  It  will  be  coming  to 
our  officials.  They  have  seen  it  briefly.  We 
will  be  taking  in  all  of  these  studies.  Let 
me  report  a  dozen  times  if  necessary  that 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  work  in 
a  co-ordinated  way  on  all  of  the  studies,  in 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors.  The 
time  has  gone  when  we  can  afford  to  be 
going  off  in  different  directions  without 
making  a  very  concentrated  effort  to  get  all 
of  the  information  '  we  need  on  a  co-or- 
dinated basis. 

That  is  happening  not  just  between  the 
federal  government  and  ourselves,  but  the 
mechanism  is  very  clearly  in  place  between 
ourselves  and  the  US.  I  feel  very  confident 
that  the  studies  the  member  is  asking  for 
will  be  part  of  the  activity  of  the  federal- 
provincial  task  force  in  this  coming  year. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Can  the  minister  explain  why  with  this,  the 
number  one  environmental  problem  in  On- 
tario, the  minister  himself  hasn't  demanded  to 
see  all  the  relevant  material  and  read  it  him- 
self so  that  he  doesn't  have  to  wait  for  some 
of  his  officials  to  tell  him  what  might  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  other  level  of  government? 
May  I  also  ask  whether  the  minister  has  told 
the  member  for  Muskoka,  the  provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller),  that  40  per  cent 
of  the  sulphur  falling  on  his  lakes  happened 
to  be  coming  from  Inco?  Does  he  know  about 
that  and,  if  so,  what  did  he  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Contrary  to  the  method 
of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  choose  to  use  one  study  as  the  defini- 
tive study.  It  seems  to  be  something  that  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  so  apt  to  do.  He 
picks  out  a  particular  study,  picks  out  a  par- 
ticular segment  of  the  information  on  that 
study,  and  then  uses  it  as  the  total  package  of 
information  on  which  he  bases  all  his  assess- 
ment. That  is  not  a  very  responsible  approach 
to  a  very  complex  problem.  We  need  a  very 
comprehensive  study,  and  I  have  no  apologies 
to  make  whatsoever.  There  are  dozens  and 
dozens  of  studies  on  this  subject  matter  and 
they  must  all  be  co-ordinated.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  ministry  officials  are  doing  and 
what  they  should  be  doing. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Final  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  minister  says  he  does  not  rely 
on  one  study  alone,  but  he  keeps  citing  the 
study  of  what  happened  when  Inco  was  closed 
down  due  to  the  strike  as  evidence  that  even 
ff  he  put  tougher  controls  on  Inco  there  would 
be  no  effect  on  the  acid  rain.  Can  I  ask  him 
when  we  will  be  able  to  see  that  study?  When 
will  it  be  tabled  in  this  House?  He  has  cited 
it,  but  we  have  never  seen  it  yet. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be 
glad  to  have  all  of  that  information  ready  for 
the  estimates.  It  might  be  an  excellent  idea 
for  the  members  opposite  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  make  some  of  these 
presentations  at  the  public  meeting  that  will 
be  held  in  Sudbury  in  the  next  three  or  four 
weeks.  I  would  encourage  the  members  to  go 
to  Sudbury,  make  these  statements  up  there, 
and  get  this  information  on  the  record.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  helpful,  fruitful  exer- 
cise. We  will  be  there.  I  do  not  mean  I  -per- 
sonally  will  be  there,  but  our  ministry  will  be 
there.  I  think  it  would  be  just  great  if  the 
members  opposite  would  go  to  Sudbury  and 
make  some  of  those  presentations. 

AID  TO  CHRYSLER 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
regarding  the  announcement  with  respect  to 
Chrysler  Corporation.  Does  the  minister 
agree  with  the  federal  government's  estimate 
that  the  result  of  the  package,  in  which 
Ontario  has  a  small  but  significant  part,  will 
be  the  creation  or  the  resumption  by 
Chrvsler  of  15,900  jobs  by  1984?  If  not, 
would  the  minister  share  with  the  House 
what  Ontario's  projections  are  as  to  the 
likelv  employment  by  Chrysler  Canada 
Limited  in  Canada  over  the  course  of  the 
next  four  years? 
^"  Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.   Speaker,  on  the 

basis  of  the  information  filed  with  us  durinpc 
the  course  of  the  negotiations,  it  would 
nT>pear  the  job  target  being  talked  about, 
that  is,  about  15,900  persons  working  in 
Chrysler's  oT)erations  in  Canada  by  1985, 
will  be  reached  only  if  all  the  facilities  in 
Ontario  are  operating  at  maximum  capacity. 
That  would  mean,  in  turn,  only  if  their 
cars  and  products  were  selling  as  strongly 
as  Chrysler  expects  they  will.  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  optimal  market  number  that  is  being 
talked  about  at  15,900. 

Reaching  that.  ?s  compared  to  the  current 
levels  of  about  8,500  or  less,  is  very  much 
a  function  of  the  market,  notwithstanding 
the  assistance  given  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Therefore,  I  can  only  say  to  the 
leader  of  the  third  party  that  I  think  what 
the  federal  government  has  done  is  ensure 
there  are  new  facilities  in  Windsor,  and  that 
will  be  very  helpful.  In  terms  of  the  job 
levels,  it  will  continue  to  be  very  much  a 
function  of  the  market.  I  can  repeat  what  I 
said  last  week  in  the  House:  with  or  without 
the  aid  package,  I  expect  the  number  of 
workers  in  Chrysler's  operations  in  Ontario 
next  year  to  be  down  to  about  6,000  people. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary  question: 
I  hear  the  minister  saying  quite  clearly  that 
there  will  be  a  drop  in  Chrysler  employ- 
ment, that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  job 
guarantees.  The  minister  knows  that,  as  far 
as  our  party  is  concerned,  we  felt  no  loan 
guarantees  should  be  granted  without  job 
guarantees.  We  feel  relatively  positive  about 
the  single  specific  involvement  of  Ontario  in 
getting  a  breakthrough  and  having  a  major 
facility  for  research  and  development  in 
Windsor  as  a  result  of  Ontario's  involvement 
in  the  Chrysler  deal. 

Ontario  was  originally  considering  a  com- 
mitment of  $50  million  in  loan  guarantees 
to  Chrvsler  and  has  now  cut  that  back  to  a 
$10-million  grant  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment facility.  Given  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  very  substantial  levels  of  imemploy- 
ment  in  the  auto  industry  in  the  Windsor 
area  over  the  course  of  the  next  few  years, 
can  the  minister  say  whether  Ontario  is 
prepared  to  undertake  that  the  remaining  $40 
million  it  was  prepared  to  commit  to  Chrysler 
will  be  used  to  create  jobs  in  the  parts  in- 
dustries or  other  sectors  of  the  automobile 
industry  in  Windsor,  and  whether  those  jobs 
should  start  to  be  created  right  now? 

2:30  p.m. 

Hon.     Mr.     Grossman:     As     I,     and     the 

Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  as  well,  have 
indicated  in  this  House  on  earlier  occasions, 
we  welcome  oT)portunities  to  invest  in  the 
automobile  industry  in  Windsor.  Whether  it 
is  that  figure,  $40  million,  or  a  higher  figure 
indeed,  what  we  seek  are  oiyportunities  to 
make  investments  in  the  auto  industry  in 
Windsor  and  other  parts  of  this  province. 

This  government  will  not  hesitate,  in 
spite  of  some  of  the  criticism  we  have 
received  on  other  counts,  to  make  whatever 
investments  are  reasonable  and  sensible.  As 
we  have  seen  in  the  Chrysler  situation,  we 
will  make  only  those  investments  that  are 
reasonable  and  sensible  to  reinforce  the  auto 
industrv  in  this  province.  We  are  prepared 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  given  that  our 
view  is  that  the  deal  that  was  struck  was 
actually  a  reasonably  good  one  on  all  three 
sides,  could  the  minister  explain  whv  he 
chose  to  criticize  the  federal  aspect  of  the 
deal  on  the  radio  this  morning? 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  the  branch  plant 
Liberal  Party  speaking. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  reason  the  Liberal  Party 
has  branches  is  that  it  happens  to  be  alive 
and  has  roots,  which  the  New  Democratic 
Party  has  none  of. 
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Could  the  minister  explain  why  he  felt  free 
to  criticize  the  federal  side  since,  if  it  is  a 
bad  deal  federally,  40  per  cent  or  45  per  cent 
of  that  money  comes  from  Ontario  taxpayers? 
The  federal  government  made  it  very  clear 
that  if  Ontario  didn't  want  the  deal  to  go 
ahead,  it  simply  had  to  say  "no  deal"  and  the 
deal  would  not  have  gone  ahead.  It  was 
Ontario's  action  that  allowed  the  trigger  to 
occur  that  allowed  the  federal  deal  to  go 
through.  If  the  minister  thought  it  was  so 
bad  for  Ontario  people,  why  didn't  he  just 
cancel  it,  which  he  had  the  power  to  do? 
We  think  he  thought  it  was  a  good  deal,  but 
he  is  trying  to  have  it  both  ways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  we  were 
quite  prepared  to  do  that.  In  fact,  as  is  fairly 
evident  now,  last  Thursday's  announcements 
compromised  a  federal  announcement  to  go 
ahead  with  the  program  and  an  Ontario  an- 
nouncement that  we  were  not  participating 
at  the  time. 

The  federal  government  then  chose  not  to 
go  ahead.  On  Friday  the  Prime  Minister  of 
this  country  indicated,  I  suspect  with  a  tongue 
in  his  cheek,  that  Ontario  thought  it  knew 
better  and  Ontario  thought  a  better  deal  could 
be  had  at  some  risk.  He  was  hinting  that  we 
were  risking  the  whole  deal. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  now  that 
we  were,  with  respect,  quite  right.  Notwith- 
standing the  reservations  of  Mr.  Trudeau— and 
I  understand  those  reservations— we  did  get  a 
better  deal  because  of  our  refusal  to  go  ahead 
on  Thursday.  The  federal  government  was 
quite  free  to  go  ahead  on  Thursday  and  it 
chose  not  to. 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  suggests  that 
if  we  hadn't  participated  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  not  have  participated.  He  says 
that.  He  may  not  be  entirely  accurate  in  say- 
ing that.  I  think  they  were  still  prepared  to 
go  ahead.  Whether  he  is  right  or  I  am  right, 
the  fact  is  that  we  would  not  today  be  in- 
volved in  the  transaction  if  we  didn't  get  what 
we  needed  for  Ontario  taxpayers.  If  we  had 
not  got  the  research  and  development  centre, 
we  would  not  have  been  part  of  the  deal,  and 
the  federal  government  could  have  made 
whatever  decision  it  wanted. 

In  fairness  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  had  we  not  had  the  time 
pressures  that  always  occur  on  morning  radio 
telephone  broadcasts  that  we  are  all  involved 
in  at  some  stage  or  another,  I  would  have 
expanded  a  bit  on  my  comments  to  indicate 
that  my  job  was  to  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point   of    the    Ontario    taxpayers'    investment 


and  that  we  had  made  very  clear  we  were 
not  going  to  go  ahead  vdthout  job  guarantees. 

That  being  the  case,  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  other  concerns  and  other  considera- 
tions. In  their  judgement,  they  found  the 
job  guarantees  satisfactory  from  their  point  of 
view.  That  is  up  to  them,  and  their  judgement 
may  prove  to  be  right.  I  think  to  date  ours 
has  been  proved  to  be  right.  We  got  some- 
thing we  had  no  prospect  of  getting  until  this 
government  stood  very  hard  and  firm  on  those 
job  guarantees.  In  lieu  of  our  inability  to  ex- 
tract those  job  guarantees,  we  got  something 
that  no  one  has  succeeded  in  getting  from 
Chrysler  in  any  of  the  jurisdictions  in  which 
they  have  done  business,  which  is  a  world- 
leading  research  and  development  institute  for 
our  province. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like 
to  say  thank  goodness  we  have  the  NDP  in 
the  Ontario  Legislature  because  we  are  the 
ones  who  forced  that  government  into  the 
deal. 

My  supplementary  is  to  the  Minister  of 
Tndushy  and  Tourism.  Since  the  minister  did 
not  spend  the  $50  million  and  since  we  do 
recognize  he  is  trying  to  get  offshore  auto- 
mobile parts  facilities  in  Ontario— we  realize 
it  will  take  some  time  for  those  facilities  to 
be  built  and  tooled  along  with  the  Big  Three, 
which  are  retooling— would  he  fulfil  a  commit- 
ment he  made  to  me  in  a  letter  on  November 
8?  In  the  letter  he  said,  "In  the  event  there 
develops  a  clear,  long-term  Chrysler  employ- 
ment crisis,  then  a  job  creation  program  may 
be  required."  Is  he  willing  to  create  short- 
term  make-work  projects  in  Windsor  to  help 
the  unemployed  get  over  the  next  two  or 
three  years  in  transition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  May  I  begin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  breaking  the  illusion  the  honour- 
able member  might  have.  On  Saturday  at  2 
a.m.— I  don't  know  how  to  tell  him  this— but 
neither  his  body  nor  his  spirit  nor  his  thoughts 
were  paramount  in  my  mind  as  we  did  the 
negotiations.  The  best  interests  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  province  were  foremost  in  my 
mind,  as  always  is  the  case. 

I  am  interested  in  the  member's  comments 
as  he  reflects  upon  the  need  for,  as  he  calls  it, 
"oflFshore  firms."  Now  that  he  agrees  we  need 
some  of  them  he  doesn't  want  to  say  "foreign 
multinational  firms."  He  wants  to  call  them 
"offshore  firms"  so  I  will  use  that  term  this 
afternoon. 

We  are  hard  at  work  attracting  those  "oiBF- 
shore  firms"  in  the  interim.  If  the  member 
will  reflect  on  the  letter  he  refers  to  and'  the 
other    letters    I    have    exchanged   with   him. 
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both  publicly  and  privately,  he  will  find  it  has 
long  been  my  opinion  and  that  of  my  col- 
league the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie) 
that  the  proper  responsibility  for  those  pro- 
grams, as  has  historically  been  the  case,  lies 
in  Ottawa.  I  am  sure,  in  view  of  the  arrange- 
ment struck,  they  will  be  pleased  to  carry 
through  on  those  undertakings.  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  either  Mr.  Gray  or  Mr.  Ax- 
worthy that  indicates  they  don't  intend  to 
fulfil  those  undertakings  and  commitments. 

VISITORS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  like  to  draw  attention 
to  the  presence  of  the  executive  of  the  First 
Canadian  Portuguese  Club,  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  members'  gallery  are  Mr.  Lorenzo,  Mr. 
Nunes  and  Mr.  Estevans. 

FAMILY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  My  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
to  the  Minister  of  Community  and'  Social 
Services,  Is  the  minister  aware  that  various 
organizations  such  as  the  Canadian  Council 
on  Social  Development,  the  Social  Planning 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  Statistics 
Canada  have  computed  how  much  it  would 
take  for  families  to  live  in  this  province  with- 
out having  to  live  in  poverty?  Does  the 
minister  consider  those  calculations  are  well- 
founded  and  does  he  agree  that  no  family 
should  have  to  live  in  poverty  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I 
could  deal  with  the  last  part  of  that  question 
first.  Certainly  we  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
and  I  am  sure  all  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, are  committed  to  attempting  to  alleviate 
those  problems  that  confront  people  on 
limited  incomes  and  to  deal  with  the  circum- 
stances of  poverty.  I  think  the  honourable 
member  opposite  would  agree  that  in  our 
society  there  are  relative  matters  when  one 
compares  our  standard  of  living  with  the 
standards  that  exist  in  other  jurisdictions. 

I  think  the  honourable  member  would  also 
recognize  that  in  the  establishment  of  the 
guidelines  he  has  referred  to  there  are  many 
subjective  decisions  implied.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  any  absolute  standard  that 
really  deals  with  the  questions  of  definition 
of  what  poverty  is  and  what  ought  to  be  an 
appropriate  level  of  income  to  ensure  that 
persons  are  not  living  in  poverty. 
2:40  p.m. 

The  practical  approach  to  that  is  to  deal 
with  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  applying  the 
maximum  amount  of  resources  available, 
Which  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing  in  ad- 


dressing the  problems  of  low-income  members 
of  our  society. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary  question: 
The  Legislature  will  be  dealing  with  some 
bills  this  week  that  relate  to  the  levels  of  in- 
come available  to  people  who  are  among  the 
poorest  in  our  society.  The  minister  suggests 
that  the  CCSD,  the  social  planning  council 
and  the  Statistics  Canada  guidelines  for  the 
poverty  line  are  subjective  kinds  of  guidelines. 
Would  he  agree  to  table  in  this  Legislature, 
before  those  debates  take  place  this  week, 
an  objective  measure  of  what  it  would  re- 
quire for  a  family  to  live  over  the  poverty 
line  in  Ontario? 

Would  he  have  that  tabling  explain  how 
it  is  possible  for  people  on  family  benefits  in 
this  province  to  survive  when  the  family 
benefits  available  to  a  mother  with  two  chil- 
dren are  53  per  cent,  61  per  cent  or  65  per 
cent  respectively  of  the  social  planning  coun- 
cil. Statistics  Canada  and  the  CCSD  estimates 
of  the  poverty  line  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  there  is  a  clearly  objective  measure  avail- 
able. The  guidelines  the  honoinrable  member 
cites  are  surely,  in  themselves,  to  some  ex- 
tent indicative  of  the  fact  that  there  are  sub- 
jective judgements,  since  no  two  of  them  are 
at  the  same  level.  They  cannot  be  lumped 
together,  since  they  are  taking  into  considera- 
tion different  matters. 

I  suggest  to  the  honourable  member  that  he 
also  take  into  consideration  the  much-criti- 
cized—by some  members  of  his  party— work 
incentives  program  we  instituted  in  January 
of  this  year.  It  would  be  interesting  for  him 
to  recognize— and  I  can  provide  him  with 
some  data  on  that  as  it  becomes  available— 
that  the  700  or  more  people  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  that  program  have  on  average 
more  than  doubled  their  levels  of  income. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
of  the  minister,  since  the  housing  component 
of  the  level  of  income  is  extremely  high  in 
many  municipalities,  whether  he  is  prepared 
to  increase  that  housing  component  so  that 
at  least  it  would  be  the  going  rate  in  the 
community  and  not  the  small  amount  he 
provides  for  that  housing  component? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
attempted  to  explain  to  the  honourable  mem- 
bers on  a  number  of  occasions,  for  several 
years  we  have  admitted  that  the  housing 
component,  as  it  is  repeatedly  referred  to,  is 
retained  primarily  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  cost-sharing  under  the  Canada  Assistance 
Plan. 

We  have  been  progressively  trying  to  move 
away  from  specific  categories  or  allocations  of 
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income  from  within  the  family  benefits  in 
order  to  approach  the  family  benefits  on  the 
same  basis  as  anyone  else's  income  is  received 
—as,  if  you  wish,  a  pay  package. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  there  is  not 
much  relationship  between  that  component 
as  it  exists  now  and  the  reality  of  rents  in 
this  province.  I  have  admitted  that  for  the 
last  three  years  and  tried  to  explain  to  you 
why  it  is  the  case.  When  the  family  benefits 
levels  are  increased,  the  total  income  pack- 
age is  increased  at  the  same  rate,  but  that 
component  is  one  we  have  moved  away  from. 
It  is  only  there  to  continue  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  CAP. 

That  is  not  to  suggest  that  is  an  indicator 
of  a  realistic  rent  in  the  community.  When 
we  receive  income  as  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature, no  particular  portion  of  our  income  is 
earmarked  for  shelter.  People  who  are  in 
receipt  of  family  benefits  ought  to  have  their 
income  treated  in  the  same  way  rather  than 
allocated  for  specific  things. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the 
minister  to  say  whether  he  could  meet  his 
own  needs  and  the  needs  of  two  children 
under  the  age  of  10,  including  the  cost  of 
housing,  on  $533  a  month.  If  not,  why  do  he 
and  this  government  expect  a  single  mother 
with  two  children  under  the  age  of  10  to  get 
by  and  to  maintain  all  her  needs  and  the 
needs  of  her  two  children  on  $533  a  month, 
which  is  what  she  gets  under  family  benefits, 
including  the  child  tax  allowance  and  family 
allowances?  If  he  cannot  do  it,  why  should 
a  single  mother  with  two  kids  have  to  do  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  an 
extremely  hypothetical  question,  since  the 
honourable  member  knows  my  status.  I  do 
not  purport  to  give  him  a  straight  answer  on 
this,  but  I  would  caution  him  that  he  may  be 
asking  the  wrong  person,  because  he  happens 
to  be  asking  a  person  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed, for  a  long  time,  to  leading  a  very 
frugal  life. 

ABSENCE  OF  MINISTER 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  am 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Henderson)  for  very  obvious  reasons;  so  I  rise 
on  a  point  of  privilege. 

My  colleagues  and  I,  for  a  number  of 
weeks,  now  have  had  questions  that  we 
wanted  to  put  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food.  He  comes  in  for  the  leaders'  ques- 
tions; then,  at  the  end  of  the  opposition 
leaders'  questions,  he  disappears.  I  wondered 
where  he  went;  so  last  Friday  I  went  to  the 


back  lobby  and  I  found  the  minister  out  there. 
Why  is  it  that  he  cannot  stay  in  this  House 
and  answer  questions  that  we  want  to  put  to 
him  and  we  have  wanted  to  put  to  him  now 
for  a  number  of  weeks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  that  this  is  appropriately  a  matter  of 
personal  privilege,  but  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate that  the  honourable  member  opposite 
know  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  had  to  leave  by  virtue  of  a  health  con- 
dition which  required  his  attendance  at  a 
doctor's  office.  He  asked  me,  if  this  kind  of 
attack  took  place,  that  I  advise  the  House 
that  is  where  he  had  to  go. 

Mr.  Riddell:  If  that  is  the  situation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  then  I  have  to  apologize,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  has  been  the  case  for  the  last 
three  weeks.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  his 
health  that  has  been  making  him  leave  the 
House.  If  he  cannot  stay  in  the  House  to 
answer  questions,  then  it  is  up  to  the  Premier 
to  see  that  there  is  a  minister  put  in  his  place 
so  that  at  least  we  can  get  some  of  these  im- 
portant agricultural  questions  asked  and 
answered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  always  tried  to  be 
obliging,  Mr.  Speaker.  While  ministers  are  not 
alNvays  here,  with  great  respect,  members  of 
the  opposition  are  not  always  here  either;  and 
I  would  be  delighted  to  give  chapter  and 
verse. 

If  the  honourable  member  has  had  a  ques- 
tion related  to  agriculture  and  the  minister 
was  not  here,  if  he  has  asked  me  the  question, 
I  think  in  most  cases  I  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide the  answer  for  him,  or  somebody  has, 
the  following  day.  If  he  is  all  upset,  if  he  is 
hot  and  bothered,  please  let  him  ask  the 
question  and  I  will  get  an  answer  for  him  at 
two  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon.  I  say  to  him, 
don't  make  such  a  fuss  and  don't  be  so 
childish  about  it. 

MILK  QUOTAS 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  will  put  the  question  to 
the  Premier,  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Ontario  currently 
is  allocated  33  per  cent  of  the  total  manu- 
facttuing  milk  supply  in  Canada,  and  yet 
40  per  cent  of  the  national  industrial  milk 
product  supply  is  consumed  in  Ontario,  and 
since  the  national  market  sharing  quotas  plan 
does  not  consider  market  conditions  in  allo- 
cating market  sharing  quota,  would  the 
Premier  not  think  it  wise  to  sign  a  one-year 
agreement,  rather  than  a  long-term,  five- 
year  agreement,  vnth  the  Canadian  milk 
supply    management    committee— that's     the 
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job  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(Mr.  Henderson)— for  provincial  milk  sharing 
quota  now  under  review,  until  Ontario  is 
allocated  a  more  equitable  share  of  indus- 
trial milk  supjplies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon- 
ourable member  had  had  the  courtesy  to 
send  me,  or  somebody,  before  two  o'clock, 
the  question,  which  obviously  has  been 
written  for  him,  I  would  have  had  a  written 
answer  for  him  to  that  written  question.  It 
is  so  simple.  If  he  really  wants  that  today, 
that's  all  he  had  to  do- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Maybe  you  couldn't  write  that 
question— but  he  could  and  he  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  delighted  to  get 
the  information  for  him.  The  honourable 
member  had  it  all  written  out;  why  didn't 
he  just  send  it  across?  I'll  get  the  information. 

My  recollection,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
question  of  allocation  of  quota,  is  one  that 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  has 
dealt  with;  he  has  debated  it  here  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  I  am  only  going  by 
memory,  but  I  think  part  of  the  problem  is 
the  quotas  or  the  policy  of  the  government 
of  Canada.  I  may  be  wrong  in  that  as  it 
relates  to  this  issue,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  still  have  a  few  milk  producers  in  the 
great  riding  of  Brampton.  Part  of  the  prob- 
lem regarding  quotas  for  industrial  milk  does 
relate  to  the  honourable  member's  federal 
colleagues  in  the  national  capital.  I  will  get 
a  more  detailed  answer  for  him  for  some 
time  after  two  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 
2:50  p.m. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
question  might  have  been  written  out,  it  is 
a  question  I  happened  to  write  out  because 
there  was  some  factual  information  in  it 
which  I  wanted  to  get  across  to  the  Premier. 

I  am  asking  the  Premier  whether  he  knows 
that  all  the  provincial  ministers  are  signa- 
tories to  the  agreement  that  is  currently 
being  considered.  I  am  simply  asking  that 
the  minister  look  at  a  one-year  agreement 
rather  than  a  five-year  agreement  until  we 
get  a  more  equitable  share. 

As  a  supplementary:  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Ontario  now  is  producing  only  about 
95  per  cent  of  our  provincial  milk  supply 
allotment,  will  the  minister  introduce  a 
provincial  program  to  provide  financial  sup- 
port on  a  long-term  basis  for  possible  over- 
production of  milk  to  encourage  farmers  to 
produce  up  to  our  allotment  and  to  take 
some  of  the  risk  out  of  overproduction?  In 
other  words,  they  were  gun-shy  because  of 
the  penalties  they  had  to  pay  two  or  three 


years  ago.  We  want  them  to  produce  more 
milk  now,  but  they  do  not  want  to  do  so 
for  fear  that  they  are  going  to  be  penalized. 
Is  there  some  kind  of  provincial  assistance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  the  honourable 
member  may  find  we  are  producing  at  this 
moment  only  93.5  per  cent  of  the  quota,  not 
94  per  cent. 

I  say  to  the  honomrable  member,  if  he  will 
send  me  over  the  supplementary  question, 
which  obviously  he  has  prepared,  I  will  get 
that  information  for  him  as  well. 

I  would  remind  him  that  the  minister  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  both  in  this  House  and 
outside  the  House,  has  argued  strenuously 
with  the  government  of  Canada  that  we  were 
not  getting  our  fair  share.  He  will  never  catch 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  of  this 
province  not  speaking  out  for  the  farmers  of 
this  province.  No  one  does  it  as  eloquently, 
as  articulately,  with  greater  sense  and  logic, 
as  the  member  for  Lambton. 

CALEDON  VILLAGE 
CONDOMINIUM  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Attorney  General,  who  was 
absent  when  I  asked'  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations 
(Mr.  Drea)  on  Thursday. 

Has  the  minister  begim  investigating  the 
Caledon  Village  condominium  problems,  as 
requested  by  the  North  York  council,  which  is 
concerned  that  a  judicial  inquiry  may  be  re- 
quired? Will  he  involve  the  Minister  of  Con- 
simier  and  Commercial  Relations  in  that  in- 
vestigation? Has  he,  as  yet,  received  the  books 
of  the  York  Condominiimi  46,  which  must  be 
examined  before  a  decision  to  proceed  can  be 
made? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  matter  the  honourable  mem- 
ber has  raised.  It  may  be  that  there  has  been 
some  communication  with  my  oflBce.  I  am 
sorry,  but  it  has  not  been  brought  to  my 
attention.  I  will  inquire  further  and  report 
back  to  the  member. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Is  the  minister,  there- 
fore, not  aware  that  at  the  end  of  last  week 
the  member  for  Wilson  Heights  (Mr.  Roten- 
berg)  was  given  custody  of  the  books  which 
Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 
has  been  trying  to  acquire  and  which  have 
legal  implications  for  CMHC,  the  prop- 
erty managers  and  the  condominium  corpora- 
tion? Is  he  not  aware  that  those  books  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  member  for  Wilson 
Heights? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No.  I  repeat,  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  matter  at  all.  It  follows,  there- 
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fore,  that  I  am  not  aware  of  the  facts  that 
have  just  been  related  to  me  by  the  member. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, it  is  my  understanding  that  North  York 
council  had  voted  to  request  an  investigation 
into  this  matter.  Was  that  not  transmitted  to 
the  Attorney  General's  office?  If  he  does  find 
it  in  his  files,  will  he  agree  to  an  investiga- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  matter.  A  note  has  been 
passed  to  me  indicating  that  the  matter  ap- 
parently has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  oflBce;  some  of  the  senior  law  oJBBcers  are 
reviewing  it  right  now,  but  they  have  not 
brought  it  to  my  attention.  I  expect  they  will 
shortly. 

SUDBURY  STUDENTS'  CREDITS 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  now 
that  the  secondary  schools  in  Sudbury  have 
been  back  in  operation  on  a  full-time  basis 
for  more  than  a  week.  By  the  way,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  minister  for  her  role  in 
achieving  that.  In  fact,  I  expected  one  of  her 
colleagues  to  bring  that  to  our  attention  more 
forcefully. 

Has  the  minister  seen  reports  that  the  staff 
of  most  of  the  secondary  schools  there  have 
decided  not  to  have  any  kind  of  final  examina- 
tions but  simply  to  recommend  promotion  on 
the  basis  of  the  students'  responses  during 
these  last  few  days  of  the  truncated  school 
year?  Does  she  share  any  of  the  concern  I 
have  that  perhaps  in  some  few  instances  this 
is  not  a  fair  way  to  decide  on  promotion  for 
all  the  students?  Does  she  not  agree  that 
there  ought  to  be  an  examination  for  the 
good  of  those  students  who  perhaps  are  not 
adept  at  impressing  teachers  with  their  co- 
operation? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  am  sure  the  hon- 
ourable member  is  aware  that  there  probably 
13  a  greater  proportion  of  students  with  the 
capability  of  impressing  the  teachers  with 
their  knowledge  and  their  co-operation  in  a 
classroom  setting  than  the  number  capable  of 
providing  that  kind  of  impression  through 
v^itten  examinations  of  the  traditional  type. 

I  am  aware,  at  least,  that  there  was  a  sug- 
gestion made  specifically  by  a  group  of 
teachers  within  Sudbury  that  this  might  be 
the  appropriate  route  to  providing  the  credits 
to  a  certain  number  of  young  people  within 
the  secondary  system  for  this  year. 

We  have  expressed  the  concern  of  the 
ministry  regarding  this  to  those  responsible  in 
Sudbury  for  the  educational  program.  As  I 


suggested  very  strongly  in  this  House  last 
week,  or  the  week  before  last,  there  are  on- 
going discussions  with  the  board,  with  the 
director  of  education  through  the  regional 
ofiice,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  most  appro- 
priate program  is  developed  for  each  of  the 
young  people.  There  are  some  young  people 
who  have  made  decisions,  apparently,  not  to 
return  to  school  this  year,  which  I  find  most 
unfortunate,  and  there  are  those  who  have 
decided  to  return.  The  program,  because  the 
requirements  of  the  young  people  are  not 
equal  in  all  circumstances  and  not  totally 
similar,  must  be  tailored  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible to  the  needs  of  each  of  the  young 
people.  Simply  asking  for  responses  in  class 
and  not  providing  any  extra  instruction  or 
any  extra  activity,  I  think,  is  an  inappropriate 
way  to  ensure  that  the  educational  program 
is  delivered  in  full  measure  to  those  young 
people. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  be  interested  in  know- 
ing whether  the  minister  has  any  information 
as  to  what  additional  assistance  or  instruction 
will  be  provided  by  the  teachers  now  that  they 
are  back  in  the  classrooms,  or  will  it  be  busi- 
ness as  usual,  with  the  normal  spares,  the 
normal  professional  activity  days,  no  exams 
and  just  looking  into  the  pupils'  eyes  and 
saying,  "You  have  survived"  and  "You  have 
not"? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  am  not  sure 
whether  that  was  the  traditional  role  of  the 
teacher  when  the  honourable  member  was 
teaching,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  many 
circumstances  today.  There  are  a  number  of 
programs  which  have  been  suggested  strongly. 
In  some  schools,  I  am  aware,  the  number  of 
spares  has  been  reduced  dramatically  or 
eliminated,  and  in  other  situations  there  are 
programs  for  extra  assistance  to  students. 

As  I  said,  the  program  is  not  precisely  the 
same  for  all  students  even  within  the  same 
school,  because  it  depends  upon  the  needs  of 
the  students.  However,  we  are  continuing 
conversations  with  the  board  of  education  in 
Sudbury,  which  is  discussing  the  kind  of 
arrangements  for  the  large  groups  of  students 
for  whom  it  is  responsible.  These  arrange- 
ments have  not  been  finalized  at  diis  point, 
to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  will  the 
minister  be  in  a  position  to  indicate  to  the 
House  whether  the  school  year  will  be  ex- 
tended, or  whether  Saturdays  or  additional 
hours  per  day  will  be  used,  to  make  sure  that 
students  get  the  basic  requirements  that  are 
necessary  to  carry  them  on  into  either  a  com- 
munity college  or  a  university? 
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Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  related  to  grades  12  and  13  are 
particularly  acute.  I  would  anticipate  that  we 
will  have  some  final  arrangement  established 
through  the  discussions  between  the  board 
and  the  teachers  before  the  end  of  this  week. 
I  am  anticipating  that  we  will  have  some 
further  information  by  that  time. 

CANADIAN  PURCHASING  POLICY 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism. 
I  first  want  to  congratulate  the  minister  in 
not  participating  on  behalf  of  Ontario  as  an 
add-on  to  the  federal  $200-million  loan  guar- 
antee program  which  produced  nothing  in  the 
way  of  fair-share  job  guarantees,  parts  pro- 
duction, or  research  and  development,  all  of 
which  is  absolutely  necessary. 

However,  did  the  minister  obtain  any 
guarantees  from  Chrysler  that,  in  return  for 
the  $10  million  of  Ontario  money  for  either 
the  construction  or  the  renovation  to  create 
the  research  and  development  centre,  all  the 
construction  companies,  labour,  material  and 
supplies  will  be  Canadian  and,  in  addition, 
that  the  research  equipment  for  the  centre 
will  be  either  produced  or  purchased  here  in 
Canada— all  matters  which,  of  course,  were 
not  obtained  for  the  Ford  engine  plant  con- 
struction, with  the  resulting  involvement  of 
American  construction  companies  and  Ameri- 
can labour? 
3  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
matters  were  understood  between  the  parties, 
although  they  are  not  yet  reflected  in  the 
formal  exchange  of  Telexes  that  was  carried 
on  hurriedly  at  noon  on  Saturday,  but  I  can 
assure  the  honourable  member  that  will  be 
part  and  parcel  of  the  ultimate  contract 
entered  into. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Can  the  minister  indicate 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  federal  negotia- 
tions if  there  will  be  an  expansion  of  the 
Windsor  van  plant  to  accommodate  the  new 
van-wagon  production?  If  so,  did  the  federal 
government  place  any  conditions  on  the  loan 
guarantees  for  Canadian  construction  com- 
panies, labour,  material,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment to  be  used  at  that  van  plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  construction  deal 
does  involve  an  expansion  of  the  van  plant. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, regarding  sourcing  for  the  products 
used,  I  would  have  to  refer  that  question  to 
my  federal  counterpart,  as  I  am  not  privy  to 
the  final  Telex  reflecting  the  final  agreement 
between  the  federal  government  and  Chrysler 


Corporation.  Since  we  did  not  participate  in 
that  deal,  as  the  member  has  noted,  I  am  not 
privy  to  that  particular  communication. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Si)eaker,  can  the 
minister  tell  the  House  if  there  was  any 
assurance  in  the  agreement  as  far  as  the 
research  and  development  was  concerned 
that  the  personnel  there  was  essentially  going 
to  be  Canadian? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Again,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  largest  extent  i)ossible,  that  will  be 
the  case.  I  suspect  we  will  have  to  have 
some  American  engineers  moving  into  the 
area  to  provide  some  of  the  expertise  that 
only  they  have  ciurently.  If  we  are  success- 
ful in  doing  that,  I  think  that  will  be  an 
important  part  of  the  transaction. 

POLICE  GRANTS 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  A  question  for  the  Soli- 
citor General,  Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  Solicitor 
General  aware  of  the  appearance  before  the 
public  accounts  committee  of  his  deputy,  at 
which  time  the  deputy  was  questioned  about 
the  per  capita  grants  for  policing  across 
Ontario  and  the  mish-mash  of  grants  that 
are  available  to  regional  municipalities,  to 
municipalities  which  provide  their  own 
police  forces  and  so  on?  Can  the  Solicitor 
General  indicate  what  action  he  is  taking  to 
ensure  there  is  some  land  of  rationale  for 
grants  to  police  forces  across  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
officials  in  my  ministry  have  been  working 
with  officials  in  the  Ministry  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  to  rationalize  the  policy.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  some  inconsistencies,  which 
we  have  long  conceded,  and  we  would  hope 
there  will  be  a  policy.  I  assume  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  will  become 
involved  in  these  discussions  at  some  point 
as  well,  and  we  are  working  towards  that 
end. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Is  the  Solicitor  General 
aware  that  his  deputy  said  he  did  not  really 
know  what  was  going  on;  that  there  was  a 
group  composed  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
staff  and  the  Justice  policy  field  which  was 
looking  at  this,  but  the  Solicitor  General's 
ministry  was  not  involved  and  he,  the 
deputy,  thought  obviously  they  should  be? 
If  the  minister  is  not  aware  of  that,  will  he 
check  into  it  and  bring  the  House  up  to 
date  on  where  that  group  is  and  who  is  on 
that  group? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  cannot  imagine 
the  Deputy  Solicitor  General  ever  stating  he 
did  not  know  what  was  going  on,  but  I  will 
be  discussing  the  matter  with  him. 
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HAZARDOUS  WASTES  DISPOSAL 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  two- 
part  question  for  the  Minister  of  the  Envi- 
ronment. Does  the  minister  agree  with  the 
federal  Minister  of  the  Environment,  John 
Roberts,  as  reported  in  today's  Globe  and 
Mail,  that  Canada's  disposal  system  for  toxic 
wastes  is  in  a  shocking  state?  When  can  we 
expect  the  minister  here  to  produce  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  safe  handling  and 
disposal  of  60  million  to  70  million  gallons 
of  toxic  wastes  in  Ontario,  as  was  recom- 
mended by  the  resources  development  com- 
mittee 18  months  ago  and  last  August  by 
the  MacLaren  report,  which  the  ministry 
commissioned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  interview  probably  stemmed  from  the 
council  of  ministers'  meeting  in  Halifax  which 
I  was  pleased  to  attend  last  Thursday.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  my  con- 
freres at  that  meeting  recognized  that  On- 
tario is  well  advanced  on  a  comprehensive 
plan  by  comparison  with  any  other  jurisdic- 
tion in  Canada. 

I  think  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  my  ministry  put  forward  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  deal  with  our  liquid  industrial 
wastes;  many  of  the  things  we  said  we 
would  do  have  been  done  and  others  are 
in  the  process  of  being  done.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  we  will  see  the  comple- 
tion of  that  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
ministry,  by  mysellf,  and  which  met  with 
concurrence  of  the  committee.  It  perhaps 
would  be  inaccurate  to  suggest  it  was  the 
reeverse— in  other  words,  put  forward  by  the 
commmittee. 

If  the  member  vdll  recall,  we  had  a  long 
discussion  on  a  seven-point  program  that 
I  think  we  tabled  about  February  1979.  We 
are  proceeding  very  nicely  with  that  plan, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  all  in  place  yet.  But  I 
was  very  pleased  in  Halifax  to  see  this  juris- 
diction singled  out  in  advance  of  all  other 
jurisdictions  in  Canada. 

Ms.  Bryden:  The  MacLaren  report  found 
the  present  facilities  put  up  by  private  in- 
dustry were  completely  inadequate.  So  far 
we  have  had  only  three  or  four  isolated  hit- 
and-miss  facilities  proposed  by  the  private 
sector  which  will  not  cover  anywhere  near 
the  60,000  to  70,000-the  60  million  to  70 
million  gallons.  Some  of  these  are  only 
temporary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  have  a 
supplementary? 

Ms.  Bryden:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  Has  the 
minister  started  to  look  for  the  government 


site  which  the  MacLaren  report  recom- 
mended the  government  should  acquire  in 
order  to  provide  facilities  which  private 
enterprise  has  failed  to  provide? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  second  part  from 
MacLaren  is  in  the  advanced  stages.  Per- 
haps we  will  be  able  to  discuss  that  second' 
report  in  the  near  future. 

I  am  glad  that  the  member  corrected 
herself  on  the  figures  60  million  to  70  mil- 
lion. Unfortunately  her  quote  received  some 
publicity  not  too  long  ago— that  there  were 
60,000  million  gallons.  I  hope  that  figure 
will  not  become  fixed  in  members*  minds,  as 
the  volume.  A  thousand-times-wrong  error  is 
one  of  considerable  magnitude.  We  have 
enough.  Let  us  not  make  it  appear  it  is  any 
larger  than  it  is. 

FLOOD  DISASTER  RELIEF 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
AflFairs.  Some  time  ago  when  there  was 
serious  flooding  in  Port  Hope,  both  the  town 
of  Trenton  and  myself  wrote  to  him  about 
assistance  for  that  town.  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  could  bring  this  Legislature  up  to 
diate  on  the  decision  that  was  made.  I  have 
been  told  a  letter  is  coming,  but  it  has 
been  almost  two  weeks  since  it  was  signed 
and  it  has  not  been  received  either  by  the 
toNvn  of  Trenton  or  by  myself. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Have  you  mailed  it  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Oh  yes.  Unfortunately, 
we  don't  run  the  post  oflBce,  so  I  cannot 
guarantee  what  happens  after  we  mail  it. 

il  certainly  recall  signing  it.  The  answer  to 
my  friend's  question  is  that  we  looked  at  the 
situation  very  carefully,  and  field  staff  from 
our  ministry  were  on  the  site  and  talked  with 
various  municipal  people.  It  was  decided  not 
to  recommend  that  Trenton  be  designated  a 
disaster  area  under  our  disaster  relief  assist- 
ance program.  But  it  was  decided  that 
Trenton  and,  as  I  recall,  the  Hastings-North- 
umberland area  and  Peterborough  county 
were  to  be  designated  as  an  area  where  the 
low  interest  loans  from  the  Ontario  Devel- 
opment Corporation  would  apply  to  those 
who  had  been  affected  by  the  floods. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Time  for  oral  questions  has 
expired. 
3:10  p.m. 

QUEBEC  REFERENDUM 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
matter  of  privilege  to  correct  the  editorial 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail  on  Saturday,  May  10, 
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entitled,  Yes  Won't  Get  You  No,  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  my  argument  in  the  debate 
last  week  on  national  unity.  It  substantially 
misrepresents  my  argument  and  must  be 
corrected. 

My  position  then  and  now  is  as  follows: 
Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  referendum 
on  May  20,  the  New  Democratic  Party  is 
committed  to  the  negotiation  of  a  new  con- 
stitution for  Canada.  Whatever  the  outcome 
of  the  referendum  on  May  20,  there  will  be 
a  substantial  yes  vote  and  a  substantial  no 
vote.  If  there  is  a  majority  yes  vote,  this 
party  will  not  turn  its  back  on  the  substan- 
tial number  of  people  in  Quebec  who  vote 
no  and  will  attempt  to  win  over  to  a  new 
constitution  for  Canada  some  at  least  of 
those  who  may  vote  yes.  I  have  no  illusion 
about  the  position  of  the  government  of 
Quebec  or  the  meaning  it  gives  to  the  term 
"sovereignty-association." 

My  position  is  not  similar  to,  nor  does 
it  overlap  with,  that  of  the  group  referred 
to  in  the  editorial  as  the  Grant-Watkins 
group.  A  delegation  from  the  Grant-Watkins 
group  met  with  our  caucus  last  week.  It  was 
clear  to  me  that  the  members  of  that  dele- 
gation were  not  prepared  to  support  the 
resolution  then  before  this  assembly.  This 
party  supported  that  resolution  unanimously. 

The  sentences  attributed  to  me  and 
quoted  in  the  editorial  were  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  on  Satur- 
day, May  3,  from  the  co-chairman  of  the 
policy  committee  of  the  federal  Liberal 
Party  (Ontario)  and,  while  referred  to  in 
my  remarks,  were  certainly  not  the  chief 
point  in  my  position. 

I  called  upon  the  assembly  to  say  clearly, 
distinctly  and  imanimously  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  resolution  is  a  commitment  to 
negotiate  a  new  constitution  for  Canada, 
whatever  the  result  of  the  referendum  may 
be  on  May  20. 

MEMBER'S  ANNIVERSARY 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  On  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege,  Mr.  Speaker:  I  know  it  is  not  the 
custom  to  introduce  people  in  the  gallery 
prior  to  Orders  of  the  Day,  and  there  are 
some  strict  rules  on  that,  but  I  would  like 
to  introduce  to  the  members  of  the  House 
the  member  for  Cochrane  North  (Mr. 
Brunelle),  who  is  celebrating  his  22nd  anni- 
versary as  a  member  of  this  Legislature.  He 
may  have  forgotten  it  but  I  haven't,  and  I 
wish  to  extend  our  congratulations  to  him. 


MOTION 

COMMITTEE  MEETING 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  that  the  select 
committee  on  company  law  be  authorized 
to  meet  this  afternoon  concurrently  with  the 
House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

EQUIPMENT  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  Conway:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  would  like  to  correct  the  record. 
On  April  10  in  this  House  I  raised  with  the 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)  a  matter 
concerning  the  equipment  procurement  poli- 
cies of  the  new  Ottawa  Health  Sciences 
Centre. 

I  have  since  had  the  opportunity  to  assess 
some  of  the  information  provided  to  me  at 
that  time.  While  in  no  way  regretting  ihe 
questions  that  were  put,  because  I  certainly 
see  them  as  very  much  part  of  my  parlia- 
mentary responsibilities,  I  do  want  to  state 
for  the  rdcord  that  I  am  completely  satisfied 
with  the  response  of  the  Minister  of  Health 
in  stating  his  i>osition  that  the  hospital  in 
question  has  pursued  a  right  and  proper 
course  of  action  with  respect  to  the  equip- 
ment procurement  for  that  facility  and  that 
it  is  equipping  the  hospital  to  the  very  best 
of  its  ability  with  the  best  equipment  avail- 
able, 

I,  for  my  part,  regret  any  inconvenience  or 
embarrassment  to  the  new  Ottawa  Health 
Sciences  Centre  General  Hospital  which  has 
arisen,  as  a  result  of  allied  information,  from 
my  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  are  correcting  the  record 
then. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

DISTRICT  MUNICIPALITY  OF  MUSKOKA 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  69,  An  Act  to  amend  the  District  Munic- 
ipality df  Muskoka  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  give  the  district  council  of  Muskoka 
the  authority  to  provide  such  benefits  as 
group  life,  accident,  medical  and  hospital- 
care  insurance  to  members  of  council.  In 
addition,  it  proposes  to  remove  the  require- 
ment that  the  district  council  pass  a  road 
consolidation  bylaw  every  five  years  and  to 
delete  a  provision  which  refers  to  a  section 
in  the  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Rest  Homes 
Act  which  no  longer  exists. 
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Finally,  it  proposes  to  permit  the  district 
council  to  purchase  and  rent  machinery  for 
the  municipality's  purpose  and  seeks  to 
validate  all  such  past  purchases  and  rentals. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Ontario  entered  the  chamber  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  and  took  her  seat  upon  the 
throne. 

ROYAL  ASSENT 
Hon.  Mrs.  McGibbon:  Pray  be  seated. 
Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
we.  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  faithful 
subjects  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  session  assembled, 
approach  Your  Honour  with  sentiments  of 
unfeigned  devotion  and  loyalty  to  Her 
Majesty's  person  and  government,  and 
humbly  beg  to  present  for  Your  Honour's 
acceptance,  a  bill  entitled  An  Act  granting 
to  Her  Majesty  certain  additional  sums  of 
money  for  the  Public  Service  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1980. 

3:20  p.m. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  doth  thank  Her  Majesty's 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  accept  their  bene- 
volence and  assent  to  this  bill  in  Her  Majesty's 
name. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Gov^nor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  wish  to  table  the  answers 
to  questions  43,  142  to  144,  146  to  147  and 
the  interim  answers  to  questions  139,  140  and 
145  standing  on  the  Notice  Paper.  (See  ap- 
pendix, page  1801.) 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
few  comments  I  would  like  to  oflFer  as  we 
consider  these  estimates  for  this  year.  I  am 
very  pleased  again  to  be  opening  discussion 
here  in  the  House  on  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

It  is  not  yet  two  years  since  this  ministry 
was  established  to  provide  co-ordination  be- 
tween the  government  of  Ontario  and  other 
governments  and  to  act  as  a  catalyst  leading 
to  increased  co-operation  among  this  govern- 


ment, the  municipalities  of  Ontario,  the 
federal  government,  our  sister  provinces  and, 
indeed,  foreign  governments  as  well.  Even  in 
this  short  time  I  think  the  need'  for  this 
central  role  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
time  again.  The  whole  business  of  harmonious 
intergovernmental  relations  at  all  levels  is  be- 
coming more  vital  and  more  important  in  this 
day  and  age. 

In  the  context  of  the  kinds  of  issues  and 
problems  today  confronting  virtually  all  gov- 
ernments, and  with  complexity  as  one  of  the 
primary  underlying  facts  of  life  with  which 
all  governments  must  increasingly  cope,  we 
all  work  in  an  environment  where  improved 
liaison  and  co-operation  is  absolutely  essentidi 
for  the  continuance  of  good  government  on 
behalf  of  the  people  we  serve,  no  matter 
what  level  or  order  of  government  each  of  us 
finds  himself  serving  in. 

Over  the  course  of  this  debate  the  Ministry 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  is  presenting  for 
approval  a  budget  of  $470  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1980-81.  Included  in  this  is  $428 
million  in  transfer  payments  to  mimicipalities. 

Let  me  remind  members  of  this  House  that 
in  March  we  obtained  through  supplementary 
estimates  an  amoimt  of  $135  million  in  order 
to  prepay  some  unconditional  grants  to  munic- 
ipalities, which  grants  would  normally  have 
come  out  of  the  1980-81  estimates.  This 
means  that  a  total  of  $563  million  will  ac- 
tually be  transferred  to  municipalities  in  re- 
spect of  the  calendar  year  1980.  This  com- 
pares with  a  figure  of  $511  million  which  was 
included  in  last  year's  estimates  and  repre- 
sents an  increase  in  unconditional  grants  to 
municipalities  of  just  over  10  per  cent. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  bulk  of  our  ex- 
penditures, over  97  per  cent  of  this  ministry, 
is  allocated  to  transfer  payments,  and  as  I 
have  said,  the  two  largest  types  of  payments 
are  the  unconditional  grants  to  municipalities, 
which  Fve  just  talked  about,  and  the  pay- 
ments to  employers  under  the  Ontario  Yout3i 
Employment  Program,  which  amount  to 
$28.8  million. 

Salaries,  wages  and  employee  benefits  take 
up  less  than  $8  million,  or  1.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  budget  of  this  ministry.  Goods  and 
services  comprise  $4.3  million,  or  just  under 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  budget  of  this 
ministry. 

Before  getting  into  some  6f  the  broad 
areas  of  activities  that  occupied  much  of  the 
time  and  effort  of  the  ministry  during  the 
past  year,  I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  to 
ask  members  to  recognize  the  first-class  con- 
tribution of  the  staff  of  this  ministry. 
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The  men  and  women  who,  through  their 
daily  efforts,  make  our  operations  run 
smoothly  and  make  tliem  run  effectively  do 
not  comprise  a  large  force  in  numerical 
terms.  We  are  really  a  relatively  small  min- 
istry. However,  the  energy  and  competence 
that  is  continually  demonstrated  by  all  staff 
is  such  that  I  think  all  honourable  members 
and,  indeed,  the  people  of  this  province,  have 
reason  to  appreciate. 

I  would  like  to  make  particular  mention  of 
the  contribution  of  my  parliamentary  assist- 
ant, the  member  for  Wilson  Heights  (Mr. 
Roteriberg).  His  wide  range  of  experience  in 
municipal  government  and  his  considerable 
understanding  of  the  municipal  sphere  of 
government  has  been  a  great  practical  help 
to  me  and  to  many  others  in  the  ministry. 

Don  Stevenson,  my  deputy  minister,  con- 
tinues to  fulfil  his  responsibilities  with  great 
dedication  and  competence.  Tm  sure  mem- 
bers will  remember  that  Mr.  Stevenson  also 
wears  the  other  hat  of  co-ordinator  of 
French-language  services  for  the  government, 
and  here  too  he  has  performed  very  effec- 
tively. 

The  other  members  of  our  senior  manage- 
ment team  also  deserve  recognition  at  this 
time.  They  are  Eric  Fleming,  the  executive 
director  of  the  local  government  division;  Ed 
Greathead,  executive  director  of  the  office  of 
intergovernmental  affairs,  and  Sam  Clasky, 
the  executive  co-ordinator  of  the  planning 
and  co-ordination  group. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  four  senior  officials, 
of  course,  represent  just  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg in  the  sense  that  they  are  supported  by 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  who  all 
contribute  enormously  to  the  overall  effective- 
ness of  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs. 

When  we  last  discussed  the  budget  of  the 
ministry  in  this  chamber,  starting  in  June 
1979,  I  mentioned  three  key  organizational 
aspects  and  I'm  pleased  to  report  that  on  all 
fronts  there  has  been  positive  and  beneficial 
action  in  the  interim. 

First  of  all,  most  of  the  staff  of  the  min- 
istry are  now  physically  moved  into  the 
Mowat  Block,  and  already  this  has  added 
considerably  to  our  internal  co-ordination  and 
effectiveness  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Second,  the  ministry  has  taken  under  its 
wing,  from  the  Ministry  of  Treasury  and 
Economics,  much  c^f  the  staff  of  the  munic- 
ipal finance  branch,  including  its  director, 
Larry  Close,  and  some  of  the  staff  of  the 
intergovernmental  finance  and  grants  policy 
branch.  This  was  a  move  of  the  greatest  sig- 


nificance and  rU  mention  some  of  its  impli- 
cations in  a  few  moments. 

Third,  we've  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
major  protocol  services  of  the  government, 
which  moved  into  our  realm  of  operation 
from  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services. 
The  chief  of  protocol,  Walter  Borosa,  and  his 
very  capable  staff,  constitute  the  oflBce  of 
protocol  and  provide  a  variety  of  protocol, 
hospitality  and  public  events  services. 

The  issuing  of  congratulatory  scrolls  and 
other  government  documents  remains  a  func- 
tion of  the  official  documents  section  in  the 
Ministry  of  Government  Services. 

The  office  of  protocol  maintains  official 
liaison  with  61  foreign  government  consular 
posts  in  Ontario,  and  handles  matters  per- 
taining to  privileges  and  immunities  accorded 
to  foreign  government  representatives  in  On- 
tario. During  this  year,  arrangements  were 
co-ordinated  for  74  official  visits  to  this  prov- 
ince. These  ink:Iuded  visits  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  Mother,  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Anne,  our  new  Governor  General  of 
Canada  and  Mrs.  Edward  Schreyer,  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  Thailand  and  Lesotho,  the 
King  of  Nepal,  30  senior  ministers  and  dele- 
gations, and  24  ambassadors  accredited  to 
Canada. 
3:30  p.m. 

The  office  of  protocol  also  arranged  121 
functions,  offering  Ontario  hospitahty  to  some 
34,000  visitors  and  guests.  The  office  also 
assisted  in  arrangements  for  42  ceremonies 
and  public  events,  including  the  At  Queen's 
Park  series  of  19  concerts  and  exhibitions. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  would  like  to  high- 
light for  the  members  some  of  the  activities 
and  priorities  of  the  office  of  intergovern- 
mental affairs.  This  is  the  comi)onent  of  the 
ministry  that  deals  primarily  with  govern- 
ments outside  Ontario.  It  consists  of  two 
branches:  the  federal-provincial  and  inter- 
provincial  affairs  secretariat,  headed  by  Gary 
Posen,  and  the  external  activities  co-ordina- 
tion secretariat,  under  the  direction  of  John 
Carson. 

iDuring  the  past  year,  the  normal  course  of 
federal-provincial  and  interprovincial  activi- 
ties has  been  significantly  interrupted  and  dis- 
rupted because  of  the  two  federal  elections 
that  have  occurred.  However,  while  such  out- 
wardly visible  activities  as  federal-provincial 
conferences  have  diminished  through  this 
period,  the  work  load  in  the  intergovern- 
mental area  has  kept  us  very  busy  indeed, 
especially  our  continuing  efforts  to  propose 
reforms  and  adjustments  to  Confederation 
and  to  respond  to  the  constructive  suggestions 
of  others. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  engaged 
in  a  wide  variety  of  operational  issues  and 
problems  which,  while  perhaps  not  as 
dramatic  as  those  matters  related  to  Con- 
federation and  the  constitution,  are  none  the 
less  vital  to  the  continuing  good  health  of 
Ontario's  external  relations  with  Ottawa  and 
with  the  other  provinces. 

At  all  times,  and  especially  today,  with 
the  strains  of  the  national  debate  on  Con- 
federation enveloping  us,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  Ontario's  relationships  with  all 
provinces  be  close,  frank,  open  and  friendly, 
whatever  our  current  policy  diJBFerenlces  may 
be.  Ontarians  and  all  Canadians  expect  their 
governments  to  co-operate,  and  rightfully  so. 
This  has  always  been  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 
The  strength  of  this  country  in  large  measiu-e 
depends  upon  the  personal  contacts  that 
must  be  maintained  across  all  our  internal 
borders. 

As  I  documented  in  the  House  last  week 
during  the  Confederation  debate,  our  Quebete 
relationship  is  naturally  historic  and  special. 
Despite  the  current  referendum  friction,  we 
have  expended  particular  efforts  to  maintain 
this  relationship  for  its  own  sake,  and  not 
to  the  detriment  of  any  other  Canadian 
relationships. 

Ontario  and  Quebec  are  neighbours  by 
geography,  friends  by  tradition,  and  con> 
patriots  by  agreement.  In  this  context,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Ontario's  most  regular  on- 
going relationships  are  with  Quebec.  In  this 
connection,  a  great  deal  is  accomplished 
through  the  Ontario-Quebec  permanent  com- 
mission, whidi  has  played  a  very  constructive 
and  beneficial  role  for  the  last  11  years.  The 
continuing  work  of  this  commission  is 
enough  to  give  anyone  cause  for  optimism. 

While  we  obviously  differ,  and  we  do,  on 
some  very  fundamental  questions  with  the 
present  government  of  Quebec,  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  commission's  mandate  re- 
mains as  important  as  ever.  It  acts  as  a 
facilitator  of  cultural  and  educational  ex- 
changes between  our  two  provinces.  It  is 
reflective  of  my  hope  and  intention  to  work 
towards  increasing  co-operation  and  colla- 
boration with  every  province  in  this  country, 
Quebec  included,  in  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  as  this  kind  of  effort  con- 
tinues, the  impending  referendum  in  Quebec 
naturally  looms  large  in  the  consciousness  of 
all  Ontarians  and  all  Canadians.  Certainly 
it  has  received  a  great  deal  of  continuing 
attention  by  the  Ministry  of  Intergovern- 
mental   Affairs,    not    only    in    our    frequent 


contacts  with  Ottawa  and  Quebec  but  also 
with  the  other  provinces  as  well. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  discussion  today, 
I  don't  think  it's  necessary  to  list  oiu:  recent 
activities  or  reiterate  our  previously  stated 
positions  with  regard  to  the  Quebec  referen- 
dum. This  ground  was  extensively,  and  I 
think  very  well,  covered  in  this  House  last 
week  during  our  debate. 

As  many  of  us  said  during  last  week's 
debate,  history  was  made.  I  think  the  debate 
did  indeed  pass  the  message  of  the  elected 
representatives  and,  from  them,  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  province  to  the  people  of  Quebec. 
It  also  did  something  else.  Last  week's  de- 
bate, during  which  over  80  members  of  this 
House  x>articipated  in  something  I  can  never 
remember  the  likes  of  having  occurred  in 
this  House  before,  did  indeed  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  Ontario,  in  a  very 
dramatic  way,  exactly  what  is  going  on. 

I  don't  know  whether  other  members  have 
had  the  same  reaction,  but  I  was  surprised 
and  very  pleased  to  find  people  at  various 
events  over  this  last  weekend  come  up  to 
me  and  say  they  really  appreciated  the 
motion  of  this  Legislature  and  the  fact  that 
we  were  all  working  together  to  keep 
Canada  united  and  speaking  on  their  behalf 
to  the  people  of  Quebec.  It  highlighted  to 
me  the  fact  that  this  debate,  because  it  was 
on  television  and  through  the  coverage  that 
the  media  gave  to  it,  made  the  people  of 
Ontario  even  a  little  more  aware  of  our  role 
and  of  our  message  to  Quebec. 

That  message  seemed  to  be  the  message 
the  people  of  this  province  wanted  trans- 
mitted to  Quebec.  I  think  we  can  say  that 
the  members  of  this  House  contributed  posi- 
tively and  vigorously  to  all  the  activities 
related  to  the  Confederation  issue,  just  as  the 
members  of  my  ministry  staff  have  been 
working  on  these  issues  for  many  months 
now. 

I  think  that  debate  and  the  resolution  of 
this  House  put  very  clearly  our  xx>sition  that 
we  believe  in  a  strong,  united  Canada  with 
Quebec  as  a  full  partner,  as  a  full  province 
along  with  all  the  other  provinces.  We 
believe  that  renewed  efforts  must  be  made 
to  rejuvenate  the  constitution,  to  reshape  it, 
and  that  intergovernmental  relationships 
must  be  strengthened  in  this  country. 
Through  that,  this  country  can  be  kept  as 
one. 

We  also  put  very  clearly  a  position  that 
this  government  and  this  province  have 
held  for  a  long  time.  Our  position,  of  course, 
is  that  we  stand  very  strongly  with  the  pro- 
position that  under  no  circumstances  will  we 
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negotiate  sovereignty-association  with  the 
government  of  Quebec.  What  we  are  for  is 
change,  in  the  coming  weeks  and  months 
you  can  be  sure  that  in  the  spirit  of  the 
resolution  of  this  House,  that  course  will  be 
the  one  that  we  are  actively  pursuing.  I  am 
confident  that  as  the  select  committee  of 
this  House  begins  meeting  and  as  we  carry 
on  the  discussions  after  the  Quebec  referen- 
dum, much  of  our  time  will  be  taken,  and 
much  of  our  eflFort  will  be  expended  in  this 
direction.  The  intergovernmental  affairs 
branch  of  our  ministry  will  be  ready,  willing 
and,  I  am  sure,  able  to  participate  on  behalf 
of  the  government  and  the  members  of  this 
House  in  this  very  important  task. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  our  activities  in 
co-ordinating  Ontario's  intergovernmental  re- 
lationships with  governments  outside  Canada, 
and  specifically,  some  of  the  more  important 
themes  and  issues  that  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  external  activities  co-ordination 
secretariat. 

As  we  all  know,  this  province's  most  signifi- 
cant relationship  outside  Canada  is  with  the 
United  States.  We  are  closely  involved  in  the 
widest  variety  of  matters  with  our  American 
neighbours.  At  the  moment,  policies  related 
to  economic,  commercial,  environmental  and 
energy  matters  dominate  this  relationship  and 
will  probably  continue  to  do  so  into  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

In  discussions  on  these  and  other  matters, 
the  secretariat  works  to  ensure  that  Ontario's 
connections  with  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  with  individual  border  states,  are 
effective,  productive  and  maintained  in  a 
friendly  spirit  of  constructive  two-way  co- 
operation. Thus,  the  secretariat  maintains 
effective  linkages  with  other  ministries  of  the 
Ontario  government  that  have  specific  func- 
tional responsibilities  as  well  as  with  the 
federal  Department  of  External  Affairs  and 
with  other  federal  departments  on  a  frequent 
and  continuing  basis. 

The  co-ordination  of  provincial  and  federal 
policies  and  activities  in  trans-border  rela- 
tions is  essential.  One  of  the  secretariat's  vital 
functions  is  to  facilitate  the  melding  of  On- 
tario's best  interests  in  each  particular  issue 
with  Canada's  position  as  it  is  articulated  in 
advance  by  the  Department  of  External 
Affairs. 

Of  course,  Ontario's  interests  are  not  limited 
to  relations  with  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
ternal activities  co-ordination  secretariat  also 
functions  in  a  monitoring  role  to  help  main- 
tain our  good  connections  in  western  Europe, 
both  with  individual  nations  and  with  the 
European  community  as  a  whole.  Paralleling 


this  activity  are  similar  involvements  with  die 
Middle  East,  Latin  America  and  the  Pacific 
Basin,  for  example,  once  again,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  keeping  us  alert  to  developments  that 
may  have  an  impact  on  this  province. 

3:40  p.m. 

One  of  the  positive  offshoots  of  this  type  of 
international  activity  has  been  the  provision 
of  Ontario  grants  to  assist  distressed  countries 
and  their  people  following  a  natural  disaster 
or  a  major  disruption  caused  by  political 
events.  During  the  past  year,  the  following 
grants  were  made:  $7,000  to  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent  following  a  volcanic  eruption  in 
April  1979;  $20,000  through  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross  to  Yugoslavia  following  an  earth- 
quake in  April  1979;  $20,000  to  Dominica 
through  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  after  Hurri- 
cane David  swept  through  there  in  September 
1979;  and  $315,575  to  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross  on  a  matching  grant  basis  for  South 
Asian  refugee  work  in  November  1979. 

Up  to  $50,000  is  to  be  presented  very 
shortly  to  Toronto's  fund-raising  committee 
for  earthquake  victims  in  the  Azores,  the  de- 
cision to  make  this  grant  having  been  made 
in  March  1980.  In  addition,  $100,000  went  to 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  towards  an  inter- 
national appeal  for  the  Afghan  refugees  in 
Pakistan,  this  grant  being  made  in  March 
1980. 

With  that  brief  overview  of  some  of  our 
activities  in  relationships  with  governments 
outside  Ontario,  perhaps  I  can  now  turn  my 
attention  to  the  very  important  local  govern- 
ment side  of  the  Ministry  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs. 

As  I  stressed  last  year  in  introducing  the 
ministry's  estimates  and  as  I  have  continued 
to  stress  since,  we  have  adopted  a  co-oper- 
ative and  reponsive  style  of  operation  in  our 
dealings  with  local  government.  The  best 
interests  of  all  citizens,  I  would  say,  demand 
a  harmonious  partnership  between  the  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  levels  of  government 
and  between  municipal  governments  them- 
selves. 

I  have  continued  over  the  last  few  months 
to  establish  closer  personal  contacts  with  as 
many  municipalities  as  possible.  At  the  same 
time,  local  governments  have  been  very  active 
in  helping  us  shape  policies  by  playing  a  much 
greater  contributory  role  than  ever  before. 
Our  decision-making  process  is  not  a  one-way 
street.  We  make  decisions  only  after  consult- 
ing the  people  directly  affected.  Only  then  do 
we  feel  we  are  ready  to  arrive  at  solutions 
which  best  suit  the  needs  of  local  government. 
As  a  result,   the  municipalities  are  today,  I 
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think,  better  equipped  than  ever  to  deal  with 
complex  situations. 

If  anyone  needs  tangible  proof  of  the  merits 
of  a  consultative  approach  to  problem-solving, 
a  very  good  example  is  available  in  the  ap- 
proach that  has  been  taken  to  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  that  very  sensitive  issue  of  local  bound- 
ary disputes.  A  recent  agreement  was  reached 
in  the  Brant-Brantford  area.  What  has 
emerged  there  is  an  approach  that  will  pro- 
vide a  key  to  unlocking  situations  in  other 
areas  of  this  province  that  are  facing  similar 
boundary  problems.  It  came  about  only  be- 
cause of  a  consultative  stance  among  all 
parties,  including  this  ministry.  I  will  say 
more  about  the  Brant-Brantford  situation  in  a 
few  moments. 

An  important  part  of  all  this  has  been  the 
shape  and  form  of  our  formal  consultative 
process  with  the  municipalities.  Since  the 
first  provincial-municipal  conference  at  the 
Ontario  Science  Centre  in  April  1970,  the 
various  municipal  associations  that  represent 
municipalities  across  Ontario  have  worked  to- 
gether as  the  Municipal  Liaison  Committee, 
or  the  MLC,  as  it  is  known.  The  MLC  has 
acted  as  a  focus  and  a  forum  for  developing 
advice  to  the  government  of  Ontario  on  issues 
affecting  local  government. 

Over  the  years,  this  has  been  a  very  help- 
ful and  very  eff^ective  process  but,  as  in  all 
things,  circumstances  and  conditions  change 
and  from  time  to  time  established  arrange- 
ments need  review.  The  associations  that  com- 
pose the  Municipal  Liaison  Committee  are 
currently  reviewing  their  own  relationships 
with  each  other.  They  have  formed  a  special 
committee  comprising  the  presidents  and  past 
presidents  of  AMO,  ACRO  and  ROMA,  that 
is,  the  Association  of  Municipalities  of 
Ontario,  the  Association  of  Counties  and 
Regions  in  Ontario  and  the  Rural  Ontario 
Municipal  Association  respectively.  These 
people  are  studying  their  relationships,  one 
with  the  other. 

Michael  Smither,  the  editor  of  Municipal 
World,  is  acting  as  chairm.an  of  this  group. 
The  members  of  this  committee  will  be  re- 
porting to  their  associations  in  late  June  or 
July.  I  look  forward  to  reviewing  their  com- 
ments and  recommendations.  I  might  say,  ps 
they  look  at  their  relationships,  particularly 
vis-a-vis  the  Municipal  Liaison  Committee, 
we  are  looking  at  the  relationship  between 
the  Municipal  Liaison  Committee  and  the 
Provincial-Municipal  Liaison  Committee  in  the 
kind  of  forum  that  has  been  established, 
whether  it  is  still  the  effective  one,  or  how 
better  the  total  municipal  needs  can  be  served 
and  interface  with  the  province. 


As  Mr.  Smither  and  his  committee  reports, 
we  will  be  reviewing  our  side  of  the  process 
and  by  next  fall  we  hope  we  will  have  arrived 
at  perhaps  an  even  better  and  more  stream- 
lined process  for  provincial-municipal  liaison 
and  co-ordination. 

Our  interests  are  so  inextricably  tied  to- 
gether that  we  must  continue  to  recognize 
some  type  of  liaison  forum.  The  forum  must 
be  capable  in  this  very  complex  world  of 
local  government  issues  to  bring  some  co- 
herent process  to  bear  on  the  development  of 
rational  and  effective  authority  for  the  gov- 
erning of  our  communities  across  this  province 
as  conditions  and  circumstances  change.  That 
is  the  kind  of  vehicle  we  will  be  looking  for. 

Co-operation  and  consultation,  of  course, 
are  a  two-way  street.  In  this  regard  I  want 
to  recognize  publicly  the  positive  contribution 
of  so  many  of  our  municipal  leaders  during 
the  past  year.  They  have  realized  that 
ultimately  all  of  us  share  the  same  respon- 
sibilities and  that  the  challenges  we  face  must 
be  tackled  in  that  spirit.  While  we  may  not 
always  agree  on  sollitions,  it  is  essential  we 
continue  to  address  the  problems  together. 

Obviously,  one  of  the  most  pressing  chal- 
lenges ahead  will  be  coping  with  the  economic 
realities  of  the  day.  In  this  connection,  I  am 
very  pleased  about  the  recent  shifting  of  some 
key  municipal  financial  personnel  into  this 
ministry  from  the  Ministry  of  Treasury  and 
Economics,  which  is  something  I  mentioned 
just  a  few  moments  ago. 

This  was  a  two-part  move;  the  municipal 
finance  branch  was  transferred,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  staff  dealing  with  property  tax 
policy  and  the  local  borrowing  corporations, 
and  some  staff  of  the  intergovernmental 
finance  and  grants  policy  branch  were  also 
transferred,  reflecting  our  responsibility  for 
developing  policy  for  the  administering  of  the 
unconditional  grants  program. 

The  result  of  these  shifts  will  be  to  increase 
our  ability  to  assist  municipalities  in  financial 
matters  and  to  better  enable  us  to  assess 
municipal  needs  in  a  manner  closely  related 
to  our  own  perceptions  as  a  result  of  our  own 
experiences  in  consultation  with  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  might  mention  that  an  information  bul- 
letin was  prepared  for  municipalities  to  ex- 
plain these  changes  and  to  outline  the  various 
functions  now  performed  by  all  the  branches 
within  the  local  government  division.  The 
new  responsibilities  have  been  allotted  among 
a  number  of  branches  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maximize  co-ordination  and  services  to 
municipalities. 
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It  might  he  helpful  if  I  could  outline  the 
overall  financial  assistance  that  will  be  pro- 
vided to  municipalities  by  the  government  in 
1980.  The  first  point  is  that  total  government 
transfers  to  municipalities  and  their  agencies 
in  calendar  year  1980  will  be  more  than  $2 
billion-$2,045,000,000,  to  be  precise^Which 
is  an  increase  of  $252  million  or  14  per  cent 
over  1979  funding.  I  should  emphasize  that 
the  $2  billion  includes  $30.5  million  for 
modifying  the  impact  of  the  new  equalization 
factors  and,  of  course,  significant  funding 
for  capital  projects.  Of  the  total,  the  uncon- 
ditional grants  padcage  administered  by  tbis 
ministry  will  rise  to  $543  million  from  $486 
million,  which  is  an  increase  of  11.9  per 
cent. 

I  would  like  to  describe  for  the  members 
very  briefly  some  of  the  unconditional  grant 
programs. 

The  total  1980  resource  equalization  grant 
entitlements  will  be  about  $144  million,  up 
over  27  per  cent  from  1979.  Three  major 
changes  have  been  made  to  this  grant  for 
1980. 

3:50  p.m. 

First,  the  farm  and  residential  assessment 
is  now  weighted  at  85  per  cent  to  reflect 
more  accurately  local  property  taxation 
capacities.  The  problem  of  dramatic  de- 
creases in  grant  entitlement  caused  by  a 
minor  loss  of  population  has  been  alleviated 
by  using  either  the  1980  grants  population 
or  the  average  of  the  1978,  1979  and  1980 
grants  population,  whichever  is  greater. 

The  1980  resource  equalization  grant 
standards  have  been  increased  to  $21,200 
per  capita  on  the  basis  of  the  new  equahza- 
tion  factors  and  to  $11,050  on  tbe  basis  of 
the  old  equalization  factors.  The  1980  grants 
will  be  reflected  in  the  1980  county  and 
region  apportionments  so  that  current  appor- 
tionments will  reflect  current  grants. 

Second,  the  total  1980  general  support 
grant  entitlements  wiU  be  about  $166  miUion, 
up  12.4  per  cent  from  $148  mfllion  in  1979. 
The  grant  rate  wiU  continue  to  be  six  per 
cent  of  the  net  local  levies. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Must  be  an  election 
coming  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  no;  just  the  good 
work  of  the  government  and  all  tbe  members 
of  this  House  in  their  relationships  with  the 
municipalities. 

Third,  the  total  1980  northern  Ontario 
special  support  grant  entitlement  will  in- 
crease 12.7  per  cent  to  about  $46  million. 
The  grant  rate  will  remain  imchanged  at  18 
per  cent  of  net  local  levies. 


Fourth,  the  1980  per  capita  grant  entitle- 
ments will  total  $177  million.  This  includes 
$77  miUion  for  the  general  grant,  $94  million 
for  the  police  grant  and  $6  million  for  the 
density  grant.  The  grant  rates  are  unchanged 
from  1979.  However,  as  with  the  resource 
equalization  grant,  the  greater  of  the  1980 
grants  population  or  the  averaging  of  1978, 
1979  and  1980  grants  population  will  be  and 
can  'be  used  for  the  per  capita  grants  this 
year. 

Fiftli,  last  fall  I  annoxmced  a  special  ap- 
portionment protection  grant  which  pertains 
to  the  apportionment  of  regional  and  county 
levies  for  the  1980  municipal  fiscal  year. 
Members  will  recall  that  a  five  per  cent 
ceiling  on  a  municipality's  apportioimient  in- 
crease was  originally  set  by  the  province  to 
cushion  the  adverse  efFects  on  any  local  gov- 
ernment and  its  taxpayers  caused  by  the  new 
equalization  factors. 

Since  that  time  we  have  become  aware 
that  the  upper-tier  levy  increases  in  general 
throughout  the  province  are  estimated  to  be 
more  significant  this  year  than  I  think  we 
had  anticipated.  In  mid-April  I  announced 
that  this  grant  will  be  enridhed  by  a  further 
$8.5  million  in  order  to  ofiset  completely  any 
potential  tax  increases  that  could  be  caused 
by  the  new  assessment  equalization  factors. 
All  municipalities  were  informed  of  this 
about  mid-Aprfl. 

Sixth,  on  Maiteh  20  last  year  I  announced 
special  ad  hoc  grants  totalling  $6.6  million 
to  assist  49  municipalities  most  adversely 
affected  by  frozen  equalization  factors  under 
the  province's  resource  equalization  grant 
program.  It  was  hoped  that  the  1980  re- 
source equalization  program,  with  its  greater 
emphasis  on  updated  property  values,  would 
eliminate  the  need  to  consider  further  lcom>- 
pensatory  assistance  in  1980. 

It  is  now  clear,  however,  that  a  one-year 
extension  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  33  of 
these  municipalities  to  avoid  undue  property 
tax  increases.  This  revision  will  require  addi- 
tional payments  of  approximately  $3.8 
mfllion.  I  might  add  that  these  municipalities 
probably  will  just  have  been  informed  this 
week— that  is,  the  33  receiving  a  one-year 
extension  of  some  form  of  ad  hoc  grants. 

Before  leaving  the  subjeict  of  unconditional 
grants,  I  would  also  like  to  mention  our 
recent  announcement  stating  that  we  would 
advance  the  payments  for  the  first  instal- 
ments of  certain  1980  grant  payments  by 
four  to  six  weeks.  As  a  result,  in  March, 
municipalities  received  a  total  of  about  $135 
million  for  advanced  interim  payments  of 
the  1980  general  saipport,  general  per  capita, 
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density  and  northern  Ontario  spetial  support 
grants.  These  payments  would  normally  have 
been  made  in  April  and  May  of  the  year.  We 
have  also  advanced  the  1980  police  per 
capita  grant  to  the  tune  of  $7.8  million.  This 
amount  was  advanced  about  five  weeks  ahead 
of  when  those  grants  would  normally  have 
been  paid. 

When  all  the  advanced  payments  of  more 
than  $143  million  of  first  instalments  on  these 
grants  are  made,  we  believe  they  will  serve 
to  reduce  temporary  municipal  borrowing  at 
current  high  interest  rates  and  ease  some  of 
the  financial  pressures  our  municipalities  face. 

In  addition  to  the  Ontario  unconditional 
grants  payments  -we  will  be  transferring  an- 
other $19  million  to  municipalities  and  I 
would  like  to  highlight  six  of  these  programs. 

First,  the  1980  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
on  land  and  buildings  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  province  will  be  $14.6  million.  This 
is  about  0.7  per  cent  less  than  was  estimated 
for  1979. 

Second,  payments  to  reimburse  mimicipal- 
itics  for  taxes  on  provintially  owned  proper- 
ties that  are  tenant-occupied  will  remain  at 
$2.1  million  few  1980. 

Third,  payments  to  assist  municipalities  in 
repairing  and  preventing  flood  damage  be- 
cause of  high  water  levels  on  the  Great 
Lakes  are  estimated  at  $440,000,  $10,000  less 
than  the  1979-80  figure. 

Fourth,  payments  to  municipahties  with 
provincial  parks  will  be  increased  by  3.3  per 
cent  to  $310,000  in  1980-81.  This  increase 
(covers  the  payments  for  a  newly  designated 
park. 

Fifth,  our  continuing  program  to  provide 
training  and  experience  in  municipal  govern- 
ment to  students  and  recent  graduates  de- 
serves mention.  In  1980-81,  $75,000  will  be 
paid  to  municipal  governments  under  the 
Involvement  in  Municipal  Administration 
(IMA)  program  and  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Training  (OMT)  program.  Under  the  IMA 
program  we  will  reimburse  mimicipalities  at 
a  rate  of  80  per  cent  of  the  salary  tosts  to 
a  maximum  of  $125  per  week  for  20  weeks 
per  student.  The  new  OMT  program  will 
utilize  $60,000  of  the  $750,000  allocated  to 
provide  10  training  positions  to  mimicipal- 
ities in  1980  at  50  per  cent  of  salary  cost  to 
a  maximum  of  $6,000  this  year  and  $4,000 
in  1981. 

Sixth,  total  grants  for  the  local  govern- 
ment bilingualism  pro-am  will  remain  at 
$550,000  for  1980-81.  The  rate  of  fiscal 
assistance  remains  at  80  per  cent  for  the 
first  year  and  decreases  by  20  per  cent  each 
year  thereafter  for  four  years. 


I  would  like  to  return  to  a  subject 
which  I  mentioned  briefly  a  few  minutes  ago, 
namely,  the  development  of  a  new  process 
to  resolve  boundary  and  related  problems  in 
our  major  urban  areas  outsidfe  the  restruc- 
tured areas  or  the  regional  government 
areas.  I  think  members  are  aware  that  nego- 
tiators from  municipal  councils  in  the  Brant- 
ford  area  were  successful,  after  intensive  dis- 
cussions beginning  last  September,  in  agree- 
ing on  a  package  which  they  have  recom- 
mended to  their  council.  This  promises 
to  be  a  real  milestone  in  the  municipal  affairs 
of  this  province. 

On  August  21,  1978,  about  three  days  after 
I  assumed  this  responsibility,  I  spoke  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Muni^ 
cipalities  of  Ontario.  In  that  statement  I 
made  a  firm  pledge  that  a  top  priority  of 
this  new  ministry  would  be  to  find  a  better 
way  to  handle  annexation  and  amalgamation 
disputes.  In  the  intervening  two  years  I 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  discussing  this 
matter.  Only  a  month  after  I  spoke  to 
AMO,  a  delegation  from  15  major  urban 
municipalities  in  the  province  met  with  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis),  myself  and  several  of 
my  cabinet  colleagues,  and  they  underlined 
in  very  strong  and  cogent  terms  the  prob- 
lems they  faced.  They  made  an  urgent  appeal 
for  a  less  expensive,  less  cumbersome,  more 
reasonable  and  more  co-operative  approach 
to  boundary  adjustments  and  readjustments. 
I  agreed  with  their  ultimate  objective  of 
finding  some  reasonable  way  for  all  parties 
to  deal  with  rationalizing  urban  boundaries. 

4  p.m. 

At  that  time  rural  Ontario  responded 
swiftly  to  the  urban  brief  and  informed  us 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  they  found  some 
of  the  urban  position  presented  to  us,,  some 
of  the  specifics  that  were  presented,  unac- 
ceptable. 

Later  I  referred  to  this  period  in  a  num- 
ber of  speeches  and  remarks  as  a  preface  to 
the  great  Ontario  border  war.  Urban  and 
rural  municipal  groups  started  to  hne  up  on 
opposing  sides  on  this  issue,  and  common 
ground  was  becoming  very  difficult  to  find. 
I  would  Hke  to  say  it  is  a  credit  to  the 
municipal  leaders  in  this  province  that  they 
persevered  and  that  by  the  spring  of  1979 
a  consensus  emerged  that  a  new  process  was 
needed. 

Last  May  I  asked  the  Provincial-Munici- 
pal Liaison  Committee  to  establish  an  inter- 
association  working  group  to  assist  and  to 
attempt  to  agree  on  the  characteristics  of  a 
new  process.   This   group  met  several  times 
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and  on  August  10  advised  me  of  the  areas  of 
agreement  and  disageement  that  had  been 
reached. 

Ten  days  later  I  announced  the  (gov- 
ernment's response  to  the  working  group's 
suggestions.  Almost  a  year  to  the  day  since 
my  first  address  to  AMO,  the  consultative 
approach  had  allowed  me  to  outline  a  pilot 
project  to  test  the  elements  of  the  new 
process.  The  essence  of  this  process  is  the 
ajyplication  to  boundary  issues  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  techniques.  We  established  a 
negotiating  phase,  a  mediation  phase  and,  if 
it  was  required,  an  arbitration  phase. 

I  do  not  have  to  review  here  the  prob- 
lems that  the  previous  system  of  resolving 
'boundary  disputes  created  for  all  parties. 
Members  are  well  aware  of  the  adversarial, 
expensive  and  divisive  nature  of  the  OMB 
and  court  proceedings  on  these  matters. 

Thus  it  was  that  last  September  the  city 
of  Brantford,  the  township  of  Brantford  and 
the  county  of  Brant  agreed  to  participate 
in  the  pilot  project  to  attempt  to  negotiate 
an  agreed  settlement  to  one  of  the  longest- 
standing  boundary  disputes  in  this  province. 

Negotiations  were  conducted  by  elected 
representatives  of  the  three  municipalities, 
assisted  by  a  team  of  fact-finders  from  this 
ministry.  From  September  to  March  of  this 
year  the  negotiators  met  in  regular  session 
25  times  and  in  caucus  on  a  great  many 
more  occasions.  The  process  was  thoroughly 
tested,  since  virtually  every  issue  of  an  inter- 
municipal  nature  was  raised  and  became  part 
of  the  negotiations  that  were  carried  on. 

Early  last  month,  of  course,  I  was  able  to 
announce  to  this  House  that  an  agreement 
had  been  recommended  to  their  councils.  It 
is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  I  can 
now  report  that  all  three  councils,  following 
an  active  public  debate,  have  endorsed  the 
agreement  and  have  recommended  it  to  me. 
I  intend,  therefore,  to  introduce  legislation 
this  session  to  implement  the  proposals  in 
that  agreement. 

This  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  capac- 
ity of  municipal  leaders  to  solve  local 
problems  without  recourse  to  legal  remedies 
provides  us  with  a  real  opportunity  to  de- 
velop a  new  annexation  and  amalgamation 
process  for  this  province.  It  is  my  intention 
to  press  firmly  ahead  and  estabHsh  the  new 
method  on  a  province-wide  basis  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

It  is  a  very  highly  complex  area,  and  the 
process  must  be  carefully  constructed  to 
ensure  that  it  can  deal  with  the  wide  variety 
of  issues  with  which  it  will  be  faced  as  it 


becomes  more  general  across  this  whole 
province.  I  do  not  intend  to  rush  into  a 
general  process.  Rather,  we  will  now  con- 
sult closely  with  the  interassociation  working 
group,  which  was  working  with  us  last  sum- 
mer, but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  introduce 
legislation  this  autumn  to  provide  a  new 
approach  to  annexations  across  this  province. 

It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  I 
compare  where  we  are  today  with  this  very 
issue  and  where  we  were  12  months  ago. 
We  may  never  solve  all  annexation  problems, 
but  through  the  co-operative  approach  I 
think  we  have  found  a  way  to  deal  with 
them  now  in  a  more  reasonable  and  more 
cost-effective  manner. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  status  of  the  five  regional  review  reports 
that  are  commonly  known  to  all  of  us  as 
the  Robarts,  Mayo,  Archer,  Stewart  and 
Palmer  reports.  During  the  mid-1970s  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  council  and  the 
Ottawa-Carleton,  Niagara,  Waterloo  and 
Hamilton-Wentworth  regional  councils  all 
passed  resolutions  asking  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment to  support  reviews  of  local  govern- 
ments in  their  areas.  In  response  to  these 
requests,  the  Robarts  commission  was  estab- 
hshed  in  Metro,  the  Mayo  commission  in 
Ottawa-Carleton,  the  Archer  commission  in 
Niagara,  the  Palmer  commission  in  Waterloo, 
and  the  Stewart  commission  in  Hamilton- 
Wentworth. 

When  the  Robarts,  Mayo  and  Archer 
commissions  submitted  their  reports  in  1976 
and  1977,  the  government  invited  briefs 
from  interested  citizens  and  municipal  coun- 
cils. Based  upon  analysis  of  these  briefs,  the 
government  presented  white  papers  in  May 
1978  proposing  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
electoral  and  functional  arrangements  in 
Metro  Toronto,  Ottawa-Carleton  and  Nia- 
gara. 

The  reaction  to  those  proposals  showed 
there  was  not  sufficient  support  among  citi- 
zens and  in  the  Legislature  for  the  govern- 
ment to  proceed  with  wide-scale  changes  at 
that  time.  I  do  not  believe  those  situations 
have  been  significantly  altered  by  subsequent 
events. 

The  Stewart  commission  and  the  Palmer 
commission  submitted  their  reports  in  1978 
and  1979  respectively.  Strong  public  oppo- 
sition immediately  developed  to  the  Stewart 
commission's  proposals  for  a  one-tier  system 
in  Hamilton-Wentworth.  In  response,  the 
government  stated  it  was  committed  to  con- 
tinuing with  the  two-tier  system,  giving  it 
time  to  evolve  and  mature. 
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This  is  a  position  to  -which  we  are  still 
committed,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
leaders  in  Hamilton-Wentworth  will  carry 
on  with  their  system  in  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  good  faith  which  I  believe 
they  can. 

A  unique  approach  has  been  adopted  for 
the  follow-up  to  the  Palmer  report.  A  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  regional  chairman 
and  the  local  mayors  was  formed  to  study 
the  recommendations,  and  its  report  wiU  be 
discussed  locally  and  then  forwarded  for  our 
consideration. 

It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  nothing  has 
been  done  on  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  other  commission  reports.  In 
the  case  of  Ottawa-Carleton,  for  example, 
the  government  has  sponsored  legislation 
over  the  last  two  years,  incorporating  the 
western  growth  area  as  the  city  of  Kanata, 
erecting  Nepean  township  into  a  city,  and 
adjusting  the  composition  of  the  regional 
transit  commission. 

We  will  be  introducing  legislation  to  cor- 
rect the  most  important  imbalances  in  the 
distribution  of  seats  on  regional  council  and 
the  city  of  Ottawa  on  its  own  initiative  has 
secured  the  abolition  of  the  board  of  control, 
as  recommended  in  the  Mayo  report. 

In  the  case  of  Niagara,  the  regional  act 
has  been  amended  to  give  St.  Catharines  an 
additional  seat  on  the  regional  council,  and 
no  other  changes  there  are  felt  to  be  needed 
in  the  near  future. 

The  government  has  rejected  the  recom- 
mendations for  boundary  changes  and  direct 
elections  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  because 
the  present  system  seems  to  be  working  fairly 
well  and  because  we  want  to  ensure  stability 
for  the  next  few  years. 

Unless  proposals  for  change  are  certain  to 
provide  substantial  benefits  and  have  the 
support  of  the  municipalities  and  residents 
involved,  I  believe  it  is  unwise  to  tinker  with 
institutions  that  are  emerging  from  growing 
pains  into  eflFective  instruments  of  local 
government. 

The  functional  issues  raised  by  the  Robarts 
report  are  being  dealt  with  on  a  selective 
basis  through  the  usual  channels.  Planning 
issues  are  being  looked  at  as  part  of  the 
review  of  the  Planning  Act,  health  boards 
are  being  reviewed  within  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  and  public  housing  is  the  subject  of 
negotiations  with  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller). 

I  believe  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  judge 
the  success  or  failure  of  any  of  the  commis- 
sion reports  by  the  amount  of  immediate  or 
abrupt  change  they  may  happen  to  produce. 


I  agree  with  the  editorial  position  taken  by 
one  of  the  Ottawa  newspapers,  and  I  would 
like  to  quote  that  editorial  at  this  time: 

"By  that  standard,  the  Mayo  report  might 
be  considered  a  waste  of  most  df  the  $250,- 

000  that  it  cost.  But  this  overlooks  the  fact 
that  change  is  usually  evolutionary  and  that 
a  study  may  often  confirm,  inadvertently  or 
otherwise,   that  no  change  is  necessary  yet." 

As  for  the  question  of  future  reviews  in 
regional   municipalities,   let   me   repeat  what 

1  have  said  before:  Any  new  reviews  should 
be  initiated  by  the  regional  municipalites 
that  wish  to  carry  them  out.  It  is  a  legitimate 
function  of  any  government  to  step  back  from 
itself  from  time  to  time  to  review  its  func- 
tions and  its  operations. 

I  would  commend  to  any  regional  munic- 
ipality in  this  regard  the  work  of  the  Water- 
loo review  commission  as  a  model.  While 
we  are  not  prepared  to  enter  into  a  direct 
financing  of  any  future  studies,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  offer  any  appropriate  staflF  assistance 
from  this  ministry. 
4:10  p.m. 

Another  important  activity  in  my  ministry 
is  what  I  would  call  the  modernization  of 
the  Municipal  Act.  This  forms  part  of  the 
government's  overall  policy  on  regulatory  re- 
form, but  it  is  also  being  done  in  recognition 
of  local  needs  and  circumstances.  We  are 
constantly  amending  the  Municipal  Act  and 
related  acts,  as  members  know,  to  make  sure 
that  municipalities  have  the  power  and  au- 
thority to  deal  adequately  with  the  problems 
of  a  changing  society  that  they  find  in  their 
own  areas. 

We  are  also  aware  that  the  Municipal  Act 
needs  updating  in  some  of  its  existing  provi- 
sions, and  we  are  doing  something  about  it. 
We  have  three  major  goals  in  this  regard: 
to  remove  the  archaic  provisions,  to  eliminate 
redundant  provisions  and  to  modernize  the 
language. 

TTie  act  has  many  sections  that  certainly 
appear  to  be  archaic.  A  discussion  paper  on 
bylaw  powers  identified  18  provisions  which 
are  probably  archaic.  These  proposals  were 
generally  acceptable  to  the  MLC  committee 
on  the  Municipal  Act.  An  example  of  such 
an  archaic  provision  is  the  power  of  local 
councils  to  prohibit  "the  hauling  of  dead 
horses,  offal,  night  soil  or  any  other  offensive 
matter  or  tbing  along  any  highway  during 
the  hours  of  daylight."  We  might  ask  our- 
selves how  long  it  has  been  since  a  munic- 
ipality has  had  to  order  a  stop  to  the  hauling 
of  a  dead  horse  along  a  road  during  daylight. 

There  are  a  number  of  matters  like  this 
that  we  are  examining  which  we  think  could 
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help  to  bring  the  act  up  to  date  and  make  it 
perhaps  a  little  more  usable  and  even  a  little 
smaller.  There  are  a  number  of  matters  we  are 
examining  which  we  think  could  help  to  re- 
duce and  rationalize  the  Municipal  Act  and 
make  municipal  governments  more  responsible 
and  effective.  Some  examples  are:  updating  the 
power  of  municipalities  to  make  agreements; 
reviewing  and  revising  status  distinctions  be- 
tween municipalities;  and  removing  provin- 
cial approvals  of  municipal  actions  wherever 
possible. 

The  complete  revision  of  the  Line  Fences 
Act  also  represented  an  important  updating 
of  provisions  aflFecting  local  matters.  The  new 
act  clarifies,  as  members  know,  municipal 
i-esponsibilities  and  duties  and  eliminates  a 
number  of  redundant  and  archaic  provisions. 
To  aid  municipalities  in  the  implementation 
of  these  improved  procedures,  nine  seminars 
were  conducted  across  Ontario  by  the  minis- 
try, all  of  which  were  well  attended  and  very 
well  received. 

A  general  goal  in  all  this  legislative  revi- 
sion is  to  make  local  governments  more 
meaningful  and  more  responsible  for  their 
own  actions.  Where  possible,  we  will  make 
every  efiFort  to  limit  regulatory  provisions  to 
those  areas  where  they  are  clearly  in  the 
public  interest.  We  have  made  some  progress 
in  this  field.  In  conjunction  with  representa- 
tives of  municipalities,  we  have  reviewed  the 
ministerial  and  ministry  approvals  required 
under  the  Municipal  Act,  and  many  of  these 
have  already  been  removed. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  members*  atten- 
tion a  number  of  other  key  areas  of  activity 
during  the  past  year.  Chief  among  these  is 
the  considerable  experience  and  skill  we  have 
had  to  develop— and  I  say  unfortunately— in 
responding  to  disasters  in  this  province 
through  our  responsibility  for  the  province's 
disaster  relief  assistance  fund.  In  1979-80,  an 
unprecedented  12  disasters  caused  by  natural 
calamities  occurred  in  Ontario.  All  of  the 
afl^ected  areas  were  declared  to  be  disaster 
areas  for  the  purposes  of  providing  financial 
assistance  through  our  fund  on  a  matching 
grant  basis.  The  ministry  and  this  govern- 
ment handled  more  disasters  in  this  one  vear 
than  in  the  previous  12  years  during  which 
this  program  has  been  in  place. 

Activities  in  the  four  areas  of  Iron  Bridge, 
Paris,  Searchmont-Goulais  and  White  River 
have  all  been  finalized.  We  are  still  active 
with  the  funds  in  Dover,  Nipissing  North, 
Himsworth,  Onaping  Falls-Walden,  Oxford- 
Brant-Haldimand-Norfolk,  West  Carleton, 
Nepean,  Renfrew  and  West  Nipissing.  In  all 
of  these  cases,  ministry  staff  from  the  local 


field  offices  co-ordinated  the  efforts  of  the 
affected  municipalities  and  other  ministries 
in  cleaning  up  the  immediate  damage  and  in 
restoring  municipal  services. 

In  both  Woodstock  and  Port  Hope,  for 
example,  staflF  were  on  the  scene  within  hours 
to  contribute  their  time  and  expertise  to  all 
the  parties  involved.  In  Woodstock,  staff  co- 
ordinated the  long-term,  ongoing  provincial 
response. 

In  addition,  the  subsidies  branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  has 
provided  assistance  in  establishing  disaster 
relief  committees  and  in  working  with  both 
committees  and  municipal  councils  in  their 
fund-raising,  appraisal  and  settlement  efforts. 
The  subsidies  branch  of  this  ministry  has  also 
been  responsible  for  payments  of  the  provin- 
cial contributions.  They  initiated  advance 
payments  in  1979-80  to  help  the  local  com- 
mittees' cash  flow  in  making  settlements 
and  keeping  bank  interest  charges  down  as 
low  as  possible. 

In  1979-80,  a  total  of  $3.5  mOIion  was  paid 
in  interim  and  final  contributions  to  nine  of 
the  12  local  disaster  relief  committees.  The 
amount  included  in  the  1980-81  estimates 
represents  a  contingency  based  on  our  experi- 
ence prior  to  1979. 

To  date,  in  this  fiscal  year,  one  disaster 
area  has  been  declared— Port  Hope— where 
the  province  will  be  contributing  $3  for  each 
dollar  raised  through  local  efforts.  The  pro- 
vincial contribution  was  originally  estimated 
at  about  $3  million  but,  based  on  estimated 
damages  now,  it  looks  as  though  it  might 
total  about  $4  million.  It  appears  now,  how- 
ever, that  both  figures  may  be  lower  than  the 
early  estimates. 

Finally,  may  I  make  a  closing  comment 
about  the  financial  assistance  provided  by  the 
ministry  to  municipalities  which  provide  cer- 
tain municipal  services  in  Frenbh  as  well  as 
in  Englisih.  The  province  pays  a  share  of  the 
cost  of  language  training  for  municipal  staff 
and  the  translation  of  municipal  documents 
into  French. 

When  this  program  was  initiated  about  five 
years  ago,  municipalities  wishing  to  apply  for 
funds  were  required  to  pass  a  bylaw  or  to 
adopt  a  resolution  Committing  the  municipali- 
ity  to  provide  one  or  more  services  in  French. 
The  provision  now  has  been  changed  so  that 
municipalities  no  longer  have  to  pass  a  bv- 
law  or  to  adopt  a  resolution  to  be  eligible 
for  this  assistance.  We  have  just  held  two 
seminars,  in  Hawkesbury  and  Sudbtuy,  with 
municipal  politicians  and  officials  from  east- 
ern and  northeastern  Ontario,  on  ways  in 
which   this  program   might   be   improved   to 
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falcilitate  the  provision  by  municipalities  of 
French-language  services  to  their  residents. 

With  this  general  overvievv',  I  think  it  be- 
comes clear  to  the  members  of  this  House 
that  the  responsibilities  of  the  Ministry  of 
Intergovernmental  AflFairs  are  infinite  in 
their  variety,  complexity  and  importance.  We 
are  moving  on  many  fronts  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  Ontario  and,  v^^e  think,  serve  them 
well  in  countless  ways  which  alFect  them 
both  directly  and  indirectly. 

I  look  forward  to  carrying  on  discussions 
vdth  the  critics  of  both  of  the  other  parties 
who  are  very  knowledgeable  in  these  matters 
and  whose  advice  and  comment  I  have  wel- 
comed over  the  last  year.  There  are  several 
critics  on  these  topics  in  each  of  the  parties, 
some  of  themi  very  expert  and  very  skilled 
in  municipal  affairs.  Many  of  them  have 
served  in  various  capacities.  I  welcome  their 
comments  on  these  estimates  as  together  we 
review  them  so  that  all  of  us  can  better 
serve  the  people  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  participate  in  these  estimates.  I, 
too,  want  to  take  the  opportunity  of  bom- 
mending  the  members  of  the  minister's  staflF 
who  work  very  hard  under  his  direction. 
They  have  given  me  the  utmost  co-operation 
every  time  I  have  called  them  on  a  number 
of  matters  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

Bdfore  I  get  into  the  full  context  of  my 
statement,  I  want  to  draw  the  minister's 
attention  to  something  he  referred  to  earlier 
when  he  said  he  was  pleased  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  this  chamber.  I  had  thought  that, 
although  his  estimates  had  been  dealt  with 
in  this  chamber  last  year  and  the  year  be- 
fore and  the  year  before  that,  some  effort 
was  going  to  be  made  to  have  them  in  a 
committee  room,  not  because  of  any  reluc- 
tance on  our  part  to  participate  in  the  cham- 
ber, but  because  we  felt  our  turn  should 
come  with  respect  to  the  discussion  of  the 
estimates  in  the  committee  room  where  we 
could  be  a  little  more  informal.  As  the  minis- 
ter and  everyone  here  knows,  the  procedures 
in  the  chamber  are  a  little  more  stylized,  a 
little  more  formal,  than  they  might  be  in  a 
committee.  I  would  hope  that  maybe  next 
year  we  could  be  in  a  committee  room. 
4:20  p.m. 

Usually  there  are  two  speakers  from  this 
side  who  make  opening  statements.  The 
member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy),  who 
usually  handles  interprovincial  and  federal^ 
provincial  affairs  as  opposed  to  the  municipal 
aspect,  is  not  here  today.  As  a  result,  he  will 
be  making  some  comments  later.   The  area 


he  is  primarily  interested  in  was  covered  at 
some  length  last  week  diuing  the  referent 
dum'  debate  and  therefore  he  will  make  his 
remarks  a  little  later. 

In  1966,  the  province  launched  its  multi- 
phase Design  for  Development  program, 
which  embraced  three  major  programs:  re- 
gional development,  regional  government  and 
local  government  fiscal  reform.  When  that 
program  of  regional  government  was  officially 
launched  in  late  1968,  both  the  then  Pre- 
mier, the  Honourable  John  Robarts,  and  Mu- 
nicipal Affairs  Minister  Darcy  McKeough 
hailed  the  event  as  an  historic  landmark  in 
municipal  history,  as  important  as  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Baldwdn  Act  of  1849. 

Its  paramount  aim  was  to  strengthen  local 
government  in  Ontario;  yet  the  rediity  is 
that  there  has  been  httle  devolution  of  power 
from  the  provincial  to  the  municipal  level. 
The  province  has  failed  to  solve  the  problem 
of  municipal  finance  which  is  the  key  to  in- 
creasing local  autonomy.  The  province  has 
failed'  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  property 
tax  reform.  The  province  has  failed  to  imple- 
ment grant  reform,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  increase  flexibility  in  municipal  spending. 

By  introducing  a  new  set  of  equalization 
factors,  the  province  has  succeeded  only  in 
creating  new  problems  for  municipalities  with- 
out offering  any  answer  to  tihe  overall  ques- 
tion of  property  tax  reform  or  reform  of 
municipal  finance  which  it  had  promised  so 
many  years  ago. 

The  province  continues  to  treat  municipali- 
ties as  children,  as  caretaker  governments. 
Regional  government  in  Ontario  remains  a 
source  of  widespread  dissatisfaction  in  this 
province.  The  province  has  done  nothing 
about  improving  the  municipal  structure  of 
government  despite  widespread  support  for 
the  introduction  of  a  three-year  term  and 
despite  expensive  studies,  such  as  the  $1.5- 
million  Robarts  study  on  MetropoHtan  To- 
ronto. 

In  dealing  with  specific  issues,  such  as  the 
Toronto  Island  issue,  the  province  has  failed 
to  deal  with  urban  problems  in  a  fair  and 
satisfactory  manner.  Above  all,  despite  all  the 
rhetoric  about  strengthening  local  govern- 
ment which  we  heard  back  in  the  1960s, 
hopes  for  a  long-term  revenue-sharing  agree- 
ment, which  local  governments  need  if  they 
are  to  be  able  to  plan  in  advance,  continue 
to  receive  setback  after  setback. 

In  the  minister's  statement  of  August  7, 
1978,  before  the  AMO  annual  meeting,  he 
spoke  about  the  three  Cs— co-ordination,  co- 
operation and  consultation— and  he  reiterated 
some  of  those  again  today.  The  fact  is  that 
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the  three  Cs  have  been  replaced  by  the  three 
Ps:  platitudes,  procrastination  and  paternalism. 
In  my  remarks  today  I  intend  to  elaborate 
on  the  points  I  have  just  raised  and  to  give 
some  indication  of  the  approach  which  the 
Ontario  Liberal  Party  thinks  is  the  right  one. 

First,  with  respect  to  property  tax  reform: 
The  Progressive  Conservative  record  on  prop- 
erty tax  reform  is  a  dismal  one.  The  move  to 
reform  Ontario's  property  tax  system  began 
12  years  ago.  The  original  intent  was  full- 
scale  reform,  reassessment  of  all  properties  at 
market  value,  broadening  the  tax  base  by  re- 
moving exemptions  and  by  taxing  public 
property  and  altering  the  tax  burdens  borne 
by  diflFerent  classes  of  properties. 

On  January  4,  1978,  the  minister's  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  McKeough,  outlined  his  proposal. 
But  it  soon  became  clear  that  Mr.  McKeough's 
scheme  would  create  major  shifts  in  tax 
burdens  and  severe  hardship  for  many  home 
owners,  farmers  and  small  businessmen  across 
this  province. 

Unfortunately,  this  government  made  no 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  impact  of  its  pro- 
posals on  individual  property  owners  and, 
therefore,  had  not  designed  any  phase-in  or 
cushioning  process  programs  to  lessen  the 
negative  effects.  Thus,  back  in  June  1978,  the 
government  was  forced  to  shelve  the  province- 
wide  reform  of  property  tax,  despite  11  years 
of  study  and  a  costly  commission,  all  calling 
for  changes  and,  we  might  say,  major  changes. 

We  know  the  need  for  reform  has  not  gone 
away.  Ontario's  property  tax  system  is  riddled 
with  inequities.  Indeed,  reassessment  by  ap- 
peal is  on  the  increase,  and  municipalities  are 
seeing  their  tax  bases  eroded  by  successful 
appeals.  For  instance,  the  city  of  Toronto 
has  lost  more  than  $6  million  in  1978  and 
1979.  Hamilton  has  lost  about  $2.3  million 
as  a  result  of  appeals. 

I  have  a  few  other  examples  oi{  the  prob- 
lems that  both  the  imposition  of  section  86 
and  the  equalization  factors  have  caused 
across  the  province.  In  the  town  of  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake,  where  section  86  of  the  Assess- 
ment Act  has  been  applied,  they  'are  using 
1975  market  value  assessments  which  have 
been  factored  to  bring  them  more  in  line 
with  current  market  values.  It  would  have 
been  preferable  for  them  to  have  1978  market 
values  rather  than  to  rely  on  those  of  1975, 
both  for  grant  purposes  and  for  apportion- 
ment purjwses. 

As  a  result  of  the  equalization  factors,  the 
town  will  experience  a  24  per  cent  to  30  per 
cent  increase  without  the  limitations  which 
this  government  has  proi)osed.  In  addition, 
they  have   commissioned   a  $4,500  study  to 


show  what  eJBFect  the  new  factors  will  have 
on  that  municipality. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  only  people 
who  Avill  benefit  by  the  refusal  of  tiie  prov- 
incial government  to  provide  all  the  informa- 
tion to  the  municipalities  when  they  apply 
section  86  are  the  consultants  who  have  to 
be  hired  to  help  clarify  the  situation.  For  in- 
stance, one  property  owner  found  his  prop- 
erty taxes  from  1978  to  1979  had  increased 
to   $980,   an  increase  of  about  90  per  cent. 

il  want  to  present  another  problem  with 
respect  to  the  appeal  hearings  being  held 
across  the  province.  More  specifically,  it  has 
to  do  with  one  that  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Kitchener  in  March  of  this  year.  At  that  time, 
the  judge  planned  to  hear  approximately 
1,700  appeals  in  two  days.  This  was  not  an 
assignment  court,  as  some  people  have  pre- 
tended, where  cases  would  be  assigned  for 
future  hearings.  I  checked  this  out  with  some 
people  who  were  involved.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  a  hearing  of  1,700  appeals  in  two  days. 
Instead,  these  1,700  cases,  divided  among 
40  individuals  and  companies,  were  to  be 
heard  in  two  regular  days  of  hearings.  I 
have  drawn  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  and  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  Maeck),  who  are 
directly  responsible  for  such  cases. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  i)eople  of 
this  province  have  a  right  to  better  treatment 
than  was  scheduled  at  that  time.  If  we  did 
a  little  arithmetic  on  this  matter  and  allowed 
eight  hours  a  day  without  a  coflFee  break  for 
the  two  days  of  hearings,  we  would  have  a 
total  of  960  minutes,  which  divided  by  1,700 
would  make  about  half  a  minute  per  in- 
dividual property  case.  I  think  the  minister 
would  agree  with  me  that  is  no  way  to  treat 
the  appeal  process  and,  furthermore,  no  way 
to  treat  individuals  in  this  province,  or  in- 
deed, in  any  jurisdiction  in  the  world.  There 
were  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
involved  and  the  judge  had  allowed  only 
two  days  to  hear  1,700  cases. 

It  is  understandable  that  there  was  a  great 
outcry,  from  individuals,  lawyers  represent- 
ing various  clients,  the  media  and  elected 
representatives  who  were  made  aware  of  the 
situation.  Consequently,  the  judge  indicated 
he  was  going  to  use  a  few  days  as  an  assign- 
ment court  and  then  would  hear  the  various 
cases  over  a  period  of  many  weeks  so  ade- 
quate time  would  be  given  to  each  of  the 
cases.  This  is  the  way  it  should  have  been 
done  in  the  first  place. 
4:30  p.m. 

In  speaking  of  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
area,  I  want  to  draw  the  minister's  attention 
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to  some  real  inequities  which  have  developed 
in  the  regional  municipality  of  Waterloo.  As 
the  minister  knows,  six  of  the  seven  munic- 
ipalities have  adopted  section  86  of  the 
Assessment  Act,  the  lone  exception  being  the 
city  of  Waterloo. 

It  certainly  was  the  feeling  of  many  people 
involved,  that  once  the  ministry  adopted  that 
section  and  went  for  equalization  within 
classes,  that  there  would  he  some  kind  of 
equalization  of  school  costs  and  regional  costs 
for  the  properties  df  the  same  market  value. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

Residential  properties  in  Woolwich  town- 
ship, for  example,  which  have  an  assessment 
of  $60,000,  let's  say,  will  pay  substantially 
more  for  education  and  regional  services 
than  similar  properties  in  the  cities  of  Water- 
loo, Kitchener  or  Cambridge.  Does  the  min- 
ister not  believe  that,  since  the  people  of 
Woolwich  are  receiving  the  same  regional 
and  educational  services,  their  taxes  for  simi- 
lar properties  should  be  the  same  as  for  those 
in  other  municipalities  within  the  same 
region? 

Let  me  give  a  third  example.  Although 
this  relates  more  to  the  educational  levy, 
nevertheless  it  is  the  municipalities  that  have 
to  collect  the  education  tax  and  therefore 
it  obviously  affects  them.  It  is  also  the  local 
taxpayer  who  ends  up  paying  the  local, 
regional  and  education  taxes. 

In  the  city  of  Nepean,  which  went  this 
section  86  route,  there  was  a  feeling  that 
since  they  had  been  paying  in  excess  of  what 
they  felt  their  educational  share  should  be, 
with  the  equalization  of  the  factors  and  with 
the  five  per  cent  limit  the  province  had 
applied,  the  educational  portion  of  their 
taxes  would  decrease  by  five  per  cent  from 
that  which  was  exercised  the  previous  year. 

!I  would  have  thought  they  had  a  legiti- 
mate right  to  expect  such  a  decrease.  In- 
stead of  using  the  school  board  equalized 
factor,  the  province  used  a  provincial  aver- 
age. Thereby,  Nepean  only  had  a  decrease 
of  2.18  per  cent  and  subsequently  lost  about 
$586,000  which  they  would  have  received 
had  the  school  board  average  been  appUed. 

The  continual  postponement  of  market 
value  assessment  and  property  tax  reform, 
with  accompanying  tax  and'  grant  reform,  is 
leading  to  a  state  of  chaos  in  this  province.  It 
is  management  by  crisis.  Whenever  there  is 
one  crisis,  the  government  tries  to  respond 
and  creates  several  other  crises. 

My  last  example  comes  from  the  editorial 
of  the  March  issue  of  Municipal  World. 
Dennis  Date,  the  former  finance  commissioner 
of  the  city  of  London  and  the  former  treas- 


urer of  that  municipality,  states  with  respect 
to  section  86: 

"Having  persuaded  the  council  of  the  city 
of  London  to  pursue  a  revised  assessment 
roll  utilizing  the  statutory  provisions  of 
section  86  of  the  Assessment  Act,  I  think  it 
appropriate  to  comment  on  one  feature  of 
this  process  which  does  not  fit  my  concept 
of  equity  from  a  municipal  standpoint. 

"In  theory,  a  revised  assessment  roll  issued 
in  accordance  with  section  86  should  return 
to  the  municipality  the  same  taxation  base 
that  is  enjoyed  prior  to  revision  with  the 
assessments  within  a  class,  having  been  ad- 
justed to  reflect  a  common  ratio  to  market 
value,  as  established  at  a  particular  point  in 
time. 

"To  accomplish  this  result,  the  assessments 
within  the  class  are  adjusted  either  up  or 
down  to  reflect  the  common  ratio  to  market 
value.  It  is  the  intention  that  the  changes 
made  ofi^set  each  other  so  that  the  total 
assessment  within  the  class  remains  the 
same  as  it  was  under  the  previous  assess- 
ment roll,  prior  to  the  revision  made  under 
section  86. 

"Although  one  would  expect  errors  to 
aff^ect  assessments  up  or  down,  it  was  no 
surprise  to  learn  that  the  result  of  this  exer- 
cise was  to  rednce  the  overall  taxable 
assessment  base." 

The  city  of  London  discovered  that  ap- 
proximately $400,000  would  be  lost  in  taxes 
that  would  not  have  been  lost  had  the  origi- 
nal assessment  been  used.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  these  changes  were  admini- 
strative and  not  assessment  appeals  which 
might  represent  additional  losses  for  the 
city  of  London. 

This  government's  present  approach  of 
using  section  86  to  equalize  assessments 
within  classes  of  property  based  on  1975 
market  value  for  municipalities  that  request 
this  is  unsatisfactory  for  many  reasons.  It 
leads  to  unfair  shifts  in  taxes  in  counties  and 
regions  where  only  some  of  the  member 
municipalities  have  had  reassessment.  It  will 
not  create  a  uniform  province-wide  base;  so 
a  fair  distribution  of  provincial  grants  or  a 
fair  system  of  cost  sharing  within  counties 
and  regions  is  not  possible.  It  wdll  not  stop 
assessment  appeal. 

H  would  like  to  know  how  the  minister 
intends  to  solve  these  problems  and  whether 
he  intends  to  try  to  make  good  the  prom- 
ises made  by  his  (government  in  the  late 
1960s. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  deal  with  is  the 
equalization  factor.  The  province's  new 
equalization  scheme,   introduced  in   October 
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1979,  is  not  a  happy  solution.  The  scheme, 
\vith  all  the  modifications  introduced  to  min- 
imize its  effects,  is  so  complex  that  less  than 
a  handful  of  people  in  the  province  are  able 
to  imderstand  it.  It  makes  a  mockery  of  one 
of  the  original  objectives  of  property  tax 
reform;  namely,  to  make  the  system  clear  to 
the  public. 

It  is  only  a  one-year  solution  and  offers 
no  answer  to  the  question  of  property  tax 
reform.  While  the  new  factors  seek  to  relate 
grants  and  cost  sharing  within  a  two-tier 
system  to  market  value,  the  property  tax 
system  itself  in  most  mimicipalities  has  not 
moved  to  market  value.  In  many  municipali- 
ties, taxes  are  levied  on  values  going  back  30 
and  40  years. 

Until  the  fundamental  problem  of  property 
tax  reform  is  tackled,  Ontario  will  continue 
to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  quagmire 
of  schemes  taking  us  farther  away  from  an 
honest  solution.  It  is  another  example  of  the 
ad  hockery  which  has  characterized  this  gov- 
ernment's approach  to  municipalities  and 
which  is  the  worst  possible  basis  for  provin- 
cial-municipal finance. 

I  am  concerned  about  some  of  the  ap- 
parent inequities  arising  out  of  the  new 
factors.  Even  though  these  new  factors  were 
published  last  July,  municipal  officials  only 
now  are  beginning  to  figure  out  their  impact. 

Let  us  look  at  the  impact  on  Haldimand- 
Norfolk.  We  have  received  a  number  of 
letters  from  outraged  citizens  detailing  tax 
increases  of  up  to  200  per  cent.  That  regional 
municipality's  decision  to  implement  market 
value  assessment  in  the  city  of  Nanticoke  has 
added  to  the  confusion.  We  see  residents  of 
one  area  being  forced  to  accept  dispropor- 
tionately high  increases  while  others  in  an 
adjacent  community  are  not  hurt.  This 
example  highlights  the  need  for  a  long-term 
solution.  The  minister  himself  acknowledges 
that  the  new  factors  were  intended  only 
as  a  one-year  solution,  and  I  would  ask  him 
whether  he  plans  to  continue  with  this  ad 
hoc,  year-by-year  approach. 

The  next  item  I  want  to  speak  to  is  with 
regard  to  regional  government.  The  minister 
spoke  about  regional  government,  but  he  was 
more  enamoured  by  the  proposal  and  the 
solution  that  has  been  proposed  and  is  being 
enacted  in  Brantford  and  Brant  township.  As 
I  stated  earlier,  regional  government  remains 
a  source  of  widespread  dissatisfaction  across 
this  province.  To  date,  the  Archer  report  for 
Niagara,  the  Mayo  report  for  Ottawa-Carle- 
ton,  the  Stewart  report  for  Hamilton- Went- 
worth  and  the  Palmer  report  for  Waterloo 
have  been  virtually  ignored  by  the   govern- 


ment, a  waste  of  at  least  another  $2  million. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Waterloo  report, 
it  is  doubtful  that  much  more  will  happen  to 
these  except  to  gather  dust  on  the  shelves  of 
the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

The  minister  is  also  aware  of  the  incredible 
mess  the  Hamilton- Wentworth  regional  coun- 
cil finds  itself  in.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  all 
the  regional  councillors,  except  those  from 
Hamilton,  walked  out  on  the  council  pro- 
ceedings. A  similar  exercise  was  exhibited 
last  year  in  Haldimand-Norfolk  when  the 
representatives  of  one  participating  munic- 
ipality walked  out  so  that  the  council  would 
not  have  a  quorum.  I  would  like  to  know 
\^'hat  solution  the  minister  proposes  for 
Hamilton- Wentworth. 

It  appears  the  government  of  Ontario  may 
have  learned  something  by  its  mistake  in  im- 
posing regional  govenxments  on  almost  a 
dozen  areas  in  Ontario,  as  evidenced  by  the 
greater  consultation  that  is  going  on  in  the 
annexation  dispute  in  Brantford.  Although  the 
present  process  may  not  be  perfect,  the 
ministry's  efforts,  together  with  those  of 
Brant  township  and  the  city  of  Brantford  in 
seeking  a  solution  to  the  touchy  annexation 
problem,  are  to  be  commended. 
4:40  p.m. 

On  grant  reform,  in  the  last  few  years  the 
dependence  of  municipalities  on  transfers 
from  the  province  as  a  source  of  municipal 
revenues  has  increased.  In  1978,  Ontario 
municipalities  received  about  40  per  cent  of 
their  revenue  requirements  in  provincial 
transfers.  Three  years  ago  the  extensive  re- 
port of  the  provincial-municipal  grant  com- 
mittee chaired  by  the  minister's  very  able 
deputy  minister,  called  for  a  major  reform  of 
the  grant  system.  It  contained  about  100 
recommendations  proposing  a  reduction  from 
87  to  36  conditional  grant  programs. 

The  reality  is  that  attempts  at  reforming  the 
provincial-municipal  grant  system  in  this 
province  have  accomplished  little.  The  de- 
pendence on  a  transfer  system  as  a  source  of 
revenue  for  the  municipal  sector  has  in- 
creased, not  decreased. 

Design  for  Development  perhaps  should 
have  been  called  a  design  for  municipal  de- 
pendency. As  a  result,  Ontario  municipalities 
remain,  as  former  Toronto  Mayor  David 
Crombie  so  apdy  described  them  a  few  years 
ago,  "caretaker  governments  tied  to  regres- 
sive, inelastic  revenue  sources  which  are  re- 
quired to  turn  over  half  of  their  revenues 
to  autonomous  school  boards  and  which  spend 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  money  on  roads, 
sewers,    fire    and   police    protection,    general 
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government  expenses  and  carrying  charges  on 
debt." 

Does  the  government  intend  to  bring  in  any 
constructive  reform  in  the  provincial-munic- 
ipal transfer  system  during  the  next  year  or 
in  the  near  future  for  that  matter?  Does  it 
intend  to  deconditionalize  any  of  the  grants? 
As  we  know,  revenue  sharing  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  as  far  as  municipalities  are 
concerned. 

Legislative  transfer  payment  agreements 
now  exist  in  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan and  British  Columbia.  This  feature 
is  absolutely  necessary  because  it  gives  a  de- 
•gree  of  certainty  and  continuity  in  a  transfer 
system  that  is  now  lacking  in  this  province. 
If  the  province  is  sincere  in  talking  about 
strengthening  local  government  and  local  au- 
tonomy, surely  it  must  do  something  about 
making  a  multi-year,  revenue-sharing  agree- 
ment with  the  municipalities  that  is  certain, 
predictable  and  set  out  in  a  provincial  statute. 

Surely  few  municipal  issues  have  been 
longer  awaited,  longer  studied  and  longer 
needed.  The  formula  proposed  by  the  Munic- 
ipal Liaison  Committee  was  as  reasonable 
and  as  fair  a  proposal  as  could  possibly  have 
been  expected  by  the  government.  It  is  one 
the  minister  participated  in,  yet  his  govern- 
ment turned  it  dowTi.  This  proved  to  be  the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back  for  the 
AMO.  AMO  has  pulled  out  of  the  PMLC  be- 
cause of  the  government's  inaction  and  hy- 
pocrisy. 

You  will  recall  that  notices  were  sent 
around  within  the  last  two  months  saying 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  items 
to  be  discussed  in  the  PMLC  context.  That 
is  obvious,  because  the  AMO  is  a  larger 
municipal  organization  and  it  no  longer  par- 
ticipates in  the  discussions.  The  reason  it  does 
not  participate  is  that  it  felt  it  was  double- 
crossed  last  year  with  the  Premier  stating 
quite  categorically  he  did  not  want  to  give 
it  any  kind  of  revenue-sharing  agreement. 
That  was  something  they  thought  they  would 
be  receiving  if  they  agreed  to  dispense  with 
the  Edmonton  commitment. 

It  is  time  for  the  government  of  Ontario 
to  stop  treating  the  municipalities  like  chil- 
dren who  never  grow  up.  It  is  time  for  the 
government  of  Ontario  to  stop  playing  games 
with  the  revenue-sharing  system.  It  is  time 
to  end  the  humiliating  dependency  of  munic- 
ipalities on  annual  provincial  handouts.  To 
us,  municipalities  are  more  than  mere  crea- 
tures of  the  province.  We  are  pledged  to  the 
establishment  of  a  three-year  revenue-sharing 
agreement,  a  legislative  commitment  I  might 
say. 


With  respect  to  Metropolitan  Toronto,  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Metro- 
politan Toronto  has  proved  to  be  an  exercise 
in  futility.  It  found  that  certain  major  changes 
were  needed,  and  yet  the  minister  has  re- 
cently stated  the  system  appears  to  be  work- 
ing well.  If  the  Metro  system  is  working  so 
well,  then  why  undertake  the  studies  in  the 
first  place  and  spend  $1.5  million? 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that  a 
three-year  term  would  be  desirable  for  Metro 
as  well  as  for  other  large  Ontario  municipal- 
ities. Will  the  minister  reconsider  intro- 
ducing a  three-year  termi  within  regions  and 
within  separated  cities  as  a  start? 

The  Toronto  Island  issue  remair^  unre- 
solved. The  government's  bill  would  mean 
death  to  the  community  by  attrition  and  our 
party  will  not  permit  this.  Last  year,  a  mem- 
ber of  our  party  put  forward  a  resolution 
aimed  at  restoring  ownership  of  the  land  and 
the  250  remaining  island  homes  to  the  city  of 
Toronto.  This  Liberal  resolution  was  passed 
with  the  support  of  members  of  all  three 
parties  in  this  House.  Why  has  the  minister 
not  accepted  this  approach? 

We  continue  to  support  the  island  homes 
and  believe  that,  as  a  community,  it  helps 
to  make  the  islands,  for  all  Torontonians,  a 
safe  and  interesting  place  to  visit.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  all  the  land  is  not  needed  for  park- 
land, as  had  been  anticipated  back  in  1956 
when  the  land  was  first  transferred  to  the 
Metro  council. 

Our  party  agrees  with  the  city  of  Toronto 
that  the  community  must  not  be  destroyed. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  I  introduced  a  private 
member's  bill  which  would  implement  the 
proposal  to  have  these  lands  transferred  back 
to  the  city  and  Which,  I  might  add,  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  proposed  in  1975 
by  the  minister's  colleague,  the  member  for 
St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick  (Mr.  Grossman).  I  m^ge 
the  minister  to  support  our  resolution,  or  our 
solution,  and  our  private  member's  bill  to 
have  the  residential  lands  on  the  Toronto 
Island  sold  back  from  the  Metropolitan  coim- 
cil  to  the  city  of  Toronto  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  this  community,  which  has  existed 
there  for  generations. 

To  conclude,  I  urge  the  province  of  On- 
tario to  take  steps  to  make  good  on  its 
promise  of  12  years  ago.  The  time  has  come 
to  begin  to  treat  Ontario  municipalities  as 
equals,  not  subordinates,  to  share  information 
openly  and  to  consult  on  decisions  that 
afi^ect  these  municipalities,  even  if  there  is  no 
legal  requirement  to  do  so. 

It  is  clear  that  we  need  a  new  forum  for 
this  communication  and  consultation.  The  Pro- 
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vincial-Municipal  Liaison  Committee  is  now 
dead  as  a  result  of  the  government's  habit 
of  tising  this  body  as  a  press-release  forrm 
where  ministers  showed  up  at  their  pleasure. 
Even  the  minister  admitted,  just  last  month 
"the  PMLC  process  is  not  the  best  process 
for  provincial-municipal  liaison,"  and  that  it 
has  really  become  a  p'ace  for  role-playing 
rather  than  grass-roots  problem  solving.  I 
presume  that  the  role-playing  was  by  the 
provincial  ministers  and  not  the  municipal 
politicians. 

Our  party  feels  the  minister  should  now 
consider  the  creation  of  a  legislative  select 
committee  so  the  concerns  of  municipalities 
couM  be  brought  to  Queen's  Pafk  in  a  more 
meaningful  way.  This  forum  would  allow 
m.unicipalities  to  have  real  input  and  to  make 
their  own  initiatives  instead  of  just  simply 
responding  to  ministerial  statements. 

Municipal  concerns,  whether  they  be  the 
need  for  a  disaster  relief  fund  or  a  better 
process  for  negotiations  with  public  employ- 
ees, would  be  expressed  and  solutions  arrived 
at  on  the  basis  of  genuine  consultation.  I 
chaUenge  the  minister  to  return  to  the  three 
Cs  that  he  talked  about  and  to  put  an  end 
to  more  platitudes,  procrastination  and 
paternalism. 

4:50  p.m. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  just  want  to  say  at  the  begin- 
ning, Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  you  are  aware, 
this  party  will  also  be  having  two  speakers 
on  the  lead-in  remarks,  and,  unlike  the  party 
to  my  right,  we're  both  here  to  make  our 
contribution,  whatever  that  may  be. 

I  want  to  commend  the  staff  of  this  min- 
istry, as  the  minister  and  the  critic  for  the 
Liberal  Party  have  done. 

The  minister  made  the  comment  that  some 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  House  have  been 
involved  in  municipal  affairs  for  quite  some 
time,  and  I  just  want  to  say  that  during  that 
period  there  were  at  least  two  senior  people 
in  the  ministry  who  had  a  long  association, 
close  and  favourable.  They  were  Ron  Farrow 
and  Eric  Fleming.  I  think  perhaps  they  are 
typical  of  those  I  have  kno^vn  for  shorter 
periods  of  time  in  the  service  they  are  giving 
to  the  minister  and  to  this  province. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  minister,  at 
the  outset— although  it  may  not  carry  all  the 
way  through— for  the  attitude  he  has  taken  in 
many  respects  with  regard  to  co-operation 
with  the  municipalities  and  his  commitment 
to  endeavour  to  get  them  to  work  together. 
The  example  that  has  been  put  forward  is 
Brantford.  At  this  period  df  time,  when  it 
appears  there  are  difficulties  in  some  areas 
in  intergovernmental  affairs,  I  look  upon  the 


minister  as  the  best  choice  in  the  government 
benche,  with  his  ability  to  co-operate  and 
his  ability  to  mediate,  for  this  position. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  constitutional 
reform  today  or  the  Quebec  sovereignty- 
association  issue,  as  the  x>osition  of  this  House 
on  that  matter  has  already  been  stated.  It 
was  debated  at  great  length— and  I  think  use- 
fully—last week.  It  would  be  an  appropriate 
forum  here,  and  perhaps  the  debate  may 
continue  at  the  time  the  decision  is  made 
in  Quebec.  The  estimates  here  can  be  a  use- 
ful place  for  debate  after  the  vote  is  taken. 

I  am  also  not  going  to  spend  very  much 
time  on  municipal  matters,  as  my  colleague, 
the  member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  Isaacs),  will 
state  our  views  on  various  aspects  of  munic- 
ipal reform  in  a  very  comprehensive  way.  As 
he  ^vill  explain,  the  NDP  has  been  giving  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  municipal  policy. 
We  are  concerned  about  the  growing  injustice 
of  the  property  tax,  particularly  on  the  lower- 
income  earners. 

We  are  concerned  about  structural  prob- 
lems, as  recently  demonstrated  in  the  Ham- 
ilton-Wentworth  region.  I  urge  the  minister 
and  the  other  members  of  this  House  to  give 
close  attention  to  the  proposals  put  forward 
bv  the  municinal  affairs  critic  for  the  NDP. 
They  will  provide  policies  for  greatly  improv- 
ing the  functioning  of  local  government  in 
this  province. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  want  to  ap- 
plaud the  minister  for  moving  the  municipal 
finance  department  from  the  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs.  I  think  it  makes  eminent  sense  for 
its  functions  to  be  attached  to  this  minlstrv. 
I  will  not  enumerate  them,  but  they  certainly 
are  all  functions  which  I  believe  should  come 
directly  under  the  minister's  control. 

He  stated,  in  making  the  announcement— 
and  I'm  only  going  to  mention  one  paragraph 
—that  the  realignment  "reflects  the  range  of 
responsibilities  of  the  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  and  enhances  the  ability  of 
the  ministry  to  assist  and  advise  local  govern- 
ments and  the  government  of  Ontario  on  all 
issues  relating  to  municipal  finance,  organiza- 
tion and  management."  I  agree  with  that 
statement. 

It  is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  for  us  in 
this  party  to  think  we  deserve  some  credit 
for  this  change.  The  minister  will  know  that 
at  the  time  the  Ministry  of  Treasury,  Eco- 
nomics and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  was 
divided  into  two  ministries  I  urged  that  these 
responsibilities  be  brought  from  the  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury  into  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs. 
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At  that  time  we  could  not  get  support  for 
that  proposal.  We  had  lengthy  debates  on 
the  bill  to  establish  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs.  I  moved  an  amendment 
at  that  time  which  would  have  provided  for 
administering  and  co-ordinating  a  program  of 
financial  assistance  to  the  municipalities,  in- 
stead of  just  co-ordinating. 

At  that  time,  the  minister  spoke  against 
that.  The  party  to  my  right  spoke  even  more 
strongly  against  it.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  he  left  the  door  open  a  bit,  but  the  party 
to  my  right  spoke  against  it  and  when  it  came 
to  a  vote  we  lost  that  amendment  from  this 
party. 

Again,  last  year  in  the  estimates  of  this 
ministry  I  spoke  rather  strongly  in  support 
of  having  those  functions  transferred  and 
again  the  minister  spoke  in  opix>sition,  but 
I  am  glad  now  to  see,  after  this  period  of 
time,  they  have  been  moved  to  this  ministry. 
I  think  all  in  this  House  will  agree  they  will 
function  even  more  effectively  than  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  just  want  to  tell  my 
friend  that  I  came  very  close  to  accepting  his 
amendment  when  that  bill  was  going  through 
the  House. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Maybe  he  should 
have  pressed  a  little  harder. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  think  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  press  it  any  harder  than  we  did 
at  that  time.  However,  the  minister  has  now 
done  it;  I  don't  know  whether  he  will  give 
us  any  credit,  but  we  are  glad  that  change 
has  taken  place. 

I  want  to  say  with  increasing  emphasis 
that  I  would  like  to  see  the  minister  take 
another  function  into  his  ministry.  As  I  have 
stated  before  on  at  least  two  Occasions  in 
these  estimates,  I  would  like  to  see  this  min- 
istry take  over  the  provincial  jurisdiction  for 
municipal  planning  and  development. 

I  never  could  understand  why  that  func- 
tion of  municipal  planning  and  development 
was  put  into  the  Ministry  of  Housing.  It  is 
a  ministry,  by  and  large,  that  does  not  have 
a  great  deal  of  contact  with  the  municipali- 
ties. I  have  always  suspected  that  perhaps  it 
was  patterned  after  the  British  system  with 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Municipal 
Affairs— I  hope  that  is  the  right  terminology, 
—without  realizing  that  there  is  no  compari- 
son between  the  two  places.  They  have,  of 
course,  extensive  municipal  housing  and  the 
municipalities  practically  have  control  of  all 
the  housing  within  their  jurisdiction. 

These  are  two  reasons  I  think  it  should 
come  under  Intergovernmental  Affairs.  First 
of  all,  planning  and  development  is  a  munici- 
pal responsibility.  In  recent  years  it  has  be- 


come more  so,  because  where  we  formerly 
had  a  great  many  planning  boards  which 
were  not  composed  of  municipal  council  peo- 
ple, in  the  major  areas  of  this  province  plan- 
ning is  now  handled  by  the  municipal  coun- 
cils themselves,  certainly  where  there  are 
regional  governments.  So  this  too  should 
have  a  direct  relationship,  I  suggest,  between 
the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
which,  of  course,  is  the  ministry  of  municipal 
affairs,  and  the  municipalities  which  adminis- 
ter the  planning. 

Second,  the  responsibilities  of  this  minis- 
try are  mu'ch  more  related.  It  seems  to  me 
the  new  Planning  Act  should  be  discussed 
in  this  House  within  the  municipal  frame- 
work, within  the  framework  of  the  hard 
servicing  where  decisions  have  to  be  made 
■with  regard  to  grants,  to  property  taxation 
policies,  in  fact,  to  all  of  those  things  that 
pertain  to  the  local  municipalities.  I  suggest 
this  minister  should  be  piloting  the  new 
Planning  Act  through  this  House.  His  fcom- 
mitment  to  negotiation  needs  to  be  injected 
into  planning  matters  as  well  as  into  mat- 
ters of  amalgamation  of  municipalities. 

I  would  like  to  use  what  is  happening  in 
the  Niagara  region  as  an  example  where, 
perhaps,  from  the  time  of  the  start  of  the 
Niagara  regional  plan  until  it  is  finaUzed, 
a  period  of  at  least  10  years  will  have  passed, 
where  those  who  are  interested  in  preserv- 
ing the  prime  agricultural  land  in  that  area 
proposed  negotiations  to  try  to  iron  out  some 
of  the  differences  which  existed  with  the 
municipalities  and  with  the  developers,  but 
where  no  negotiations  took  place  and  where 
the  people  of  that  area  are  now  being  sub- 
jected to  a  tax  levy  to  date,  just  for  the 
hearings,  of  at  least  half  a  million  dollars. 
5  p.m. 

The  government  is  being  criticized  be- 
cause it  gave  the  Preservation  of  Agricultural 
Lands  Society  $40,000  out  of  public  funds. 
There  is  an  unreasonable  and  excessive  cost 
and  a  tremendous  delay.  It  seems  to  me  that 
could  have  been  resolved  with  the  right  kind 
of  approach. 

The  government,  imder  the  late  Mr. 
Rhodes,  made  a  statement  that  there  had  to 
be  3,000  acres  cut  out  of  the  Niagara  re- 
gional plan.  He  spoke  of  the  unique  land 
which  was  included  in  the  Niagara  regional 
plan  and  he  told  the  council  there  on  two 
or  three  occasions  it  must  cut  it  back.  When 
it  did  not  cut  it  back  he  had  the  courage, 
if  I  may  say  so,  to  say,  "This  is  the  area 
which  you  Avill  cut."  Then  his  next  state- 
ment was  "If  you  don't  like  that,  you  can 
refer  it  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board." 
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I  am  sure  the  minister  is  aware  of  the 
situation  there  now.  Not  only  were  the  3,000 
acres  that  had  been  cut  back  referred  to  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board,  but  another  1,000 
acres  or  so  which  had  been  outside  the 
boundaries  in  the  first  place  were  referred  to 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board,  and  the  Pre- 
servation of  Agricultural  Lands  Society  re- 
ferred another  1,500  acres  to  have  the  area 
cut  back  further. 

These  lengthy  hearings  have  now  taken 
place.  If  there  had  been  a  continuing  minis- 
ter there  who  would  have  said  to  the  regional 
municipality  of  Niagara,  "We  are  saying  to 
you  3,000  acres  must  be  cut  back  in  that 
unique  plan.  If  you  do  not  like  the  areas 
where  we  cut  back,  then  make  other  sug- 
gestions, but  the  end  result  is  going  to  be 
3,000  acres,"  I  suggest  the  regional  munic- 
ipality could  have  suggested  that  and  we 
would  have  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  for  the  taxpayers  there. 

Therefore,  I  am  suggesting  that  if  the  plan- 
ning function  were  to  be  brought  into  the 
Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  where, 
may  I  suggest,  the  minister  has  the  tempera- 
ment and  the  ability  to  negotiate  and  has 
some  clout,  then  many  of  these  conflicts  and 
costlv  planning  matters  could  be  resolved. 
On  all  counts,  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  planning  and  development,  as  far  as 
responsibility  to  the  province  is  concerned, 
brought  under  the  Ministry  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs. 

From  this  side  of  the  House,  we  have  been 
urging  the  government  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  to  sweeten  the  property  tax  credit 
substantially.  It  has  been  pointed  out  over 
those  years  that  not  increasing  the  credits  in 
line  with  tax  increases  has  done  a  rather 
horrible  injustice  to  the  lower-income  earn- 
ers. I  have  submitted  figures  year  after  year 
to  substantiate  this. 

Last  year  I  pointed  out  in  the  Ministry  of 
Revenue  estimates  that  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  only  some  18  per  cent  in  the 
overall  amount  of  property  tax  credit  from 
the  years  1974  to  1979,  although  average 
taxes  had  increased  during  that  period  of  time 
by  something  like  65  per  cent.  That  meant 
almost  everyone  who  received  a  tax  credit 
had  a  net  increase  in  taxes  greater  than  65 
per  cent  because  the  tax  credit  as  a  per- 
centage  of  total  taxes  paid  had  been  dropping 
substantially. 

I  demonstrated— and  I  am  not  going  to  go 
into  this,  for  obvious  reasons,  at  the  present 
time— that  a  senior  citizen  with  an  income  of 
$5,000,  paying  $500  in  taxation,  would  have 


had  an  increase  in  that  period  of  something 
like  two  and  three-quarter  times  in  the  net 
taxes  he  had  been  paying. 

I  asked  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr. 
Maeck)  if  he  would  check  out  my  figures  if 
I  was  wrong.  He  wrote  back  to  me  last  fall. 
I  believe  it  was  on  November  30  after  I  had 
discussed  this  in  his  estimates.  He  confirmed 
almost  exactly  the  figures  which  I  had  given 
him.  I  said  it  would  have  increased  by  two 
and  three-quarters  times  over  that  period 
from  1974  to  1979.  His  figures  showed  that 
they  did  in  fact  increase  about  two  and  one- 
third  times.  There  was  a  slight  difference.  As 
one  knows,  in  all  of  these  things  one  has  to 
make  certain  suppositions.  We  know  people 
on  those  low  incomes  who  had  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  their  net  property  taxes  paid. 

The  government  has  made  a  major  adjust- 
ment in  the  senior  citizens'  credit  and  we  on 
this  side  of  the  House  are  pleased  to  see  it. 
I  think  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  once  again  that 
the  pushing  by  myself  and  my  party  may 
have  had  some  bearing  on  bringing  about  this 
result.  There  was  the  very  real  improvement 
the  government  had  made  in  the  tax  credit  to 
most  senior  citizens,  particularly  those  on  low 
incomes.  But  there  was  also  the  matter  of 
paying  the  funds  directly  to  them— a  simple 
method  whereby  they  do  not  have  to  find  the 
money  to  pay  their  taxes  and  get  the  rebate  a 
year  later  or  at  some  later  time.  I  want  to 
commend  the  government  for  that. 

I  am  not  at  aU  sure  that  when  we  have 
the  tax  being  paid  this  fall  and  then  another 
portion  next  spring  and  another  portion  next 
fall  it  may  not  have  some  implications  rela- 
tive to  the  possibihties  of  a  provincial  elec- 
tion. There  may  be  some  motivation  there  in 
that  regard.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  it  is 
a  practical  and  a  fair  way  of  providing  the 
tax  credit. 

I  shared  the  concern— perhajM  the  minister 
shared  it  with  me  and  I'm  sure  this  applies 
to  his  party— that  the  system  which  we  had 
not  only  did  not  provide  the  rebates  at  the 
time  they  needed  them  and  didn't  provide 
the  rebates  in  the  amount  tliat  they  needed, 
but  also  it  was  a  complex  system.  Few  of 
them  understood  it  and  it  was  a  system 
wherdby  they  didn't  realize  they  were  get- 
ting a  tax  rebate  directly  related  to  the  taxes 
they  were  paying.  I  think  that  has  solved 
some  of  those  problems. 

Having  said  that,  I  do  have  some  fault  to 
find  with  what  the  government  has  not  done 
and  a  bit  with  w'hat  has  been  done  in  this 
regard.  The  straight  $500  will  go  to  some 
people  who  won't  need  it  or  need  it  very 
little.  Some  will  get  less  than  they  did  previ- 
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ously  and  that  could  even  be  some  i)eople 
who  are  in  the  needy  category,  Where  the 
senior  citizens  may  have  owned  a  fairly 
exi>ensive  home,  had  fairly  good  jc^bs,  a  good 
income  and  then  retired.  Where  the  taxes 
are  exceedingly  high  they  may  now  be  get- 
ting less  than  they  were  at  that  time. 

I  think  that  is  regrettable  and  perhaps  if 
the  option  had  been  left  for  either  one  it 
would  have  been  desirable,  although  I  know 
it  creates  some  administrative  problems  in 
doing  that  sort  of  thing. 

What  I  am  really  concerned  about  is  that 
the  only  needy  group  where  this  improve- 
ment has  been  made— granted  it  is  a  group 
where  there  is  a  higher  percentage  of  needy 
people  in  It  than  in  any  other— is  to  the 
senior  citizens,  unless  the  government  is  pre- 
pared to  come  up  with  some  package  I  don't 
know  about  at  this  time. 

According  to  the  government's  own  figures, 
there  were  some  three  million  people  get- 
ting the  property  tax  credit,  of  which  some 
700,000  or  in  excess  of  that  were  senior 
citizens. 

5:10  p.m. 

Granted,  a  great  many  of  those  others 
who  are  getting  the  property  tax  credit, 
those  other  2.3  million,  didn't  have  nearly 
as  great  a  need  as  the  senior  citizens,  but 
it  is  also  true  to  say— and  I  hoi)e  the  min- 
ister may  have  some  statistics  on  this  matter 
—that  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  receiving  the  property  tax  credit, 
both  owners  and  people  who  rented,  who 
were  in  as  needy  positions  as  those  senior 
citizens,  people  on  minimum  wages  or  close 
to  minimum  wages,  people  on  family  benefits 
and  quite  a  large  number  on  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  partial  permanent  dis- 
ability. 

They  are  getting  no  benefit  and  they  have 
had  almost  the  same  kinds  of  increases  in 
net  property  taxes  as  the  senior  citizens 
have,  though  not  as  great.  I  know  the 
limitation  of  funds,  but  I  suggest  the  min- 
ister should  take  a  look  at  this,  particularly 
for  those  on  the  lower  incomes,  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  perhaps  $7,000  to  $10,000 
or  $12,000.  He  should  take  a  look  at  that 
and  see  if  there  isn't  some  way  he  can 
adjust   the   property   tax   credit  for   them. 

It  is  now  not  only  the  injustice  of  the  net 
property  tax  increase,  but  also  the  fact  that 
many  of  them,  whether  they  live  in  apart- 
ments or  own  their  own  homes,  the  younger 
people  perhaps  more  than  the  senior  citizens, 
are  going  to  have  tremendous  increases  in  the 
interest  rates  they  will  have  to  pay  on  mort- 
gages and  owning  a  home  is  going  to  become 


more  difficult.  Because  of  this,  housing  costs 
are  going  to  increase  substantially  on  the 
average,  so  I  hope  he  will  take  a  look  at  the 
property  tax  credits  for  those  on  lower  in- 
comes to  see  if  there  is  some  way  he  can  pro- 
vide assistance  to  that  very  needy  group. 

I  want  to  turn  to  another  matter  which 
was  touched  on  briefly  by  the  minister.  That 
is  the  matter  of  disaster  relief,  which  comes 
under  his  authority.  I  notice  that  last  year 
there  was  something  in  excess  of  $500,000— 
I  think  that  is  correct— spent  on  disaster  re- 
lief, most  of  it  international  relief;  this  year 
there  is  only  something  like  $271,000  in  the 
budget  for  that.  This  means  there  will  be 
little  or  nothing— in  fact,  I  think  the  minister 
has  decided  there  will  be  nothing— in  the  way 
of  provincial  relief  for  those  refugees  both 
in  and  out  of  Kampuchea,  more  commonly 
known  as  Cambodia. 

This  government  was  asked  last  fall  for  a 
$1  million  contribution  to  help  alleviate  the 
d'isaster  that  was  taking  place  within  that 
nation  and  outside  of  that  nation.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  was  turned  down  by  this 
government  in  January  of  last  year.  I  very 
much  regret  that  this  request  was  turned 
down,  because  if  ever  there  was  money 
needed  to  relieve  human  suflFering  and  to 
save  human  hves  it  was,  and  is,  needed  in 
Cambodia.  Perhaps  I  should  emphasize  that 
need  continues. 

I  wrote  to  the  Premier  on  this  matter  and 
received  a  reply  from  him  on  December  11, 
1979,  in  which,  after  saying  he  had  real  sym- 
pathy with  my  active  efforts  to  provide  relief 
and  support  to  these  beleaguered  people,  he 
said:  "I  have  asked  Mr.  Wells  to  inform  you 
of  the  results  of  our  deliberations  on  Kampu- 
chea. Please  be  assured  that  this  matter  is 
receiving  our  close  attention."  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  I  was  never  informed  as  to 
the  decision  and  foimd  out  only  through  the 
Red  Cross  that  the  government  had  turned 
down  the  request  to  provide  that  money. 

New  information  has  just  been  released  by 
the  Red  Cross.  The  International  Red  Cross 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  December  31,  will 
need  something  like  $262  million  to  provide 
the  necessary  assistance  to  those  in  the  camps 
both  in  and  out  of  Kampuchea.  It  is  expected 
that  Canada  will  provide  some  10  per  cent 
of  that  amount,  which  is  the  sort  of  traditional 
amount  Canada  has  been  providing.  That 
would  be  some  $26  million.  The  Canadian 
government  had  originally  pledged  $15  mil- 
lion last  year.  Then  it  dropped  it  back.  It  was 
the  government  to  which  the  minister's  party 
had  some  allegiance  which  dropi>ed  that  back 
from  $15  million  to  $10  million  to  transfer 
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some  additional  funds  to  the  Indo-Chinese 
coming  here.  I  understand  now  it  may  go 
back  to  $15  milhon. 

It  means  that  from  Ontario  the  Red  Cross 
needs,  in  public  subscriptions  and  government 
assistance  somewhere  between  $3  million  and 
$5  million.  The  figure  which  I  have  given  of 
$262  million  is  a  figure  they  assure  me  can 
be  usefully  used  and  is  the  absolute  minimiun 
necessary  to  give  relief  and  to  provide  susten- 
ance for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees in  and  around  Kampuchea. 

iBy  way  of  further  information,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  they  need  $100,000  every 
three  months  for  each  of  the  four  health 
and  medical  teams,  doctors  and  nurses,  they 
have  within  that  country  or  adjacent  to  it. 
One  of  those  teams  comes  from  this  province. 
It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  at  all,  it  seems  to 
me,  if  the  provincial  government  could  at 
least  provide  the  necessary  amount  of  money 
to  fund  that  one  Ontario  team  which  is  car- 
ing for  so  many  people  in  and  around  that 
unfortunate  country. 

The  Red  Cross  tells  me  there  may  be  great 
need  for  Afghanistan  too  before  the  year  is 
over.  I  would  urge  the  minister  to  give  higher 
priority  in  the  matter  of  disaster  relief  aid 
internationally. 

I  want  to  come  now  to  the  main  theme 
of  what  I  want  to  talk  about.  I  am  not  going 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  it.  I  refer  to 
federal-provincial  fiscal  relationships,  which 
are  in  a  very  difficult  stage  and'  at  a  stage 
which  is  going  to  be  a  real  disadvantage  to 
us.  I  suggest  this  is  a  prime  function— or 
ought  to  be— ^of  the  miaister  and  the  Ministry 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs.  The  minister 
and  I  had  a  very  brief  discussion  about  this 
matter  one  day.  He  suggested  to  me  it  really 
didn't  come  under  the  responsibility  of  his 
ministry.  The  minister,  as  a  person  who  has 
been  here  for  many  years,  will  recognize  that 
the  act  is  certainly  broad  enough  that  he  can 
and  should  be  making  real  input  into  this. 

IMay  I  say  again— no  way  in  a  flattering 
sense— I  think  this  minister  has  the  kind  of 
personality  which  can  be  very  useful  in  the 
very  difficult  negotiations  that  are  going  to 
be  necessary  and  will  inevitably  take  place 
on  this  whole  matter  of  equalization  pay- 
ments and  fiscal  relationship.  I  would  urge 
him  to  give  new  consideration  to  that. 
5:20  p.m. 

Subsection  5(1)  of  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  Act  says:  "The  minister 
is  responsible  for  making  recommendations 
to  the  Executive  Council  on  the  programs 
and  activities  of  the  government  of  Ontario 
aiid  its   agencies  in  relation  to  federal-pro- 


vincial, interprovincial  and  international  af- 
fairs." I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  broad  enough,  and  he  certainly  should 
deeply  involve  himself  in  m^dng  recom- 
mendations in  this  field. 

The  negotiations  in  this  matter  of  equali- 
zation payments  and  transfers  generally  will 
likely  be  part  of  the  whole  discussion  on 
changes  in  the  constitution,  and  it  certainly 
should  be.  It  is  always  a  major  part  of  any 
relationship  between  governments,  and  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  are  aware,  from  the  budget 
paper  if  from  nothing  else,  of  the  dramatic 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  equali- 
zation payments,  the  formulas,  the  applica- 
tion of  those  formulas  and  the  need  to 
change  them. 

We  are  very  much  aware  that  the  status 
of  this  province  has  changed  dramatically  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years  from  that  of  an 
economic  leader  to  one  of  a  much  more 
inferior  position  in  Confederation.  The  signi- 
ficance of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  has  been 
the  main  factor,  but  there  are  others  as  well. 
This  is  all  documented  in  the  budget  paper. 
Equalization  and  Fiscal  Disparities  in  Cana- 
da. I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  that 
and  to  study  it,  and  perhaps  it  is  done  a  bit 
more  independently  in  the  Canadian  Tax 
Journal  and  the  federal-provincial  fiscal 
arrangements  research  paper  of  the  economic 
division  of  the  research  branch  at  Ottawa. 

(Nothing  has  more  clearly  demonstrated  the 
shift  in  Ontario's  position  as  has  reaching  the 
point  where  we  are  entitled  under  the  pres- 
ent formula  to  equalization  payments  from 
the  federal  government.  As  the  minister  is 
aware,  during  1979  it  was  found  that  On- 
tario qualified  for  equalization  payments 
starting  in  1977-78.  For  that  year  it  was 
$110  million,  $203  million  for  1978-79  and 
$255  million  for  1979-80,  for  a  total  of  some 
$568  million  to  which  this  province  is  en- 
titled in  equalization  payments  from  the 
federal  government  according  to  tihe  existing 
formula. 

The  attitude  of  this  government  was  to  re- 
ject it.  I  think  I  am  not  misquoting  when  I 
say  this  government  concurred  totally  in  the 
federal  bill  to  stop  Ontario  from  getting  those 
payments.  That  bill,  which  incidentally  was 
first  introduced  in  1978  and  again  in  1979, 
I  believe  is  now  Bill  C-24-is  that  correct? 
It  was  tabled  once  again,  but  has  not  yet 
been  debated. 

My  leader  and  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  have  both  raised  this  issue  in  the 
House.  I  suggest  this  government  made  a 
mistake  in  rejecting  those  equalization  pay- 
ments and  did  a  real  disservice  to  the  tax- 
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payers  of  this  province.  Just  think,  if  On- 
tario had  that  money,  or  even  this  year's 
entitlement,  it  could  introduce  a  comprehen- 
sive mortgage  assistance  program,  it  could 
pay  the  increased  property  tax  credit  to  those 
people  I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago,  it 
could  introduce  a  denticare  plan  for  children 
and  it  could  bring  family  benefits  up  to  the 
poverty  line. 

It  will  do  no  harm  to  summarize  very 
briefly  the  history  of  the  equalization  pay- 
ments. Equalization  grants  were  first  intro- 
duced in  1957,  although  recommended  in 
1940.  The  basic  prinbiple  was,  and  I  quote 
from  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers  at  that 
time,  "To  enable  all  provinces  to  provide  a 
given  standard  of  social  services  to  their  citi- 
zens without  needing  to  resort  to  levels  of 
taxation  which  are  excessively  stringent  by 
the  standards   of  the  richer  provinces." 

From  $200  million  20  years  ago,  those 
equalization  payments  have  now  reached  $2.5 
billion.  They  are  thus  a  major  source  of 
revenue  for  the  provinces  and  the  fourth 
largest  single  expenditure  by  the  federal 
government. 

The  amount  of  equalization  entitlement,  if 
any,  is  based  on  the  tax  resource  capabilities 
of  the  respective  provinces.  The  formula  is 
automatically  reviewed  every  five  years.  It 
has  been  changed  many  times  to  allow  for 
changes  in  the  situations  of  the  various  prov- 
inces. It  is  tomplex  both  in  the  method  of 
establishing  the  base  comparison,  as  well 
as  the  29  revenues  considered  for  that  base. 

The  main  change  in  the  situation,  as  I've 
already  mentioned,  has  been  the  tremendous 
additional  tax  revenue  accruing  to  some  prov- 
inces-most notably  BC,  Alberta  and  Saskat- 
chewan—because of  oil  and  gas  revenues.  The 
sharp  increase  started  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
Total  provincial  revenues  from  those  sources 
grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  46  per  cent 
from  1972-73  to  1979-80-actually  from  $400 
million  to  $5.5  billion  in  those  seven  years. 
Ontario,  the  have-not  province  with  respect  to 
those  kinds  of  energy  resources,  had  no  in- 
crease in  its  revenue. 

The  revenue  which  is  traditional  for  this 
province,  such  as  personal  income  taxes  and 
corporation  income  taxes,  grew  much  more 
slowly.  Personal  income  tax  in  Canada  grew 
from  2.8  billion  to  $10.4  billion,  which  was 
only  20  per  cent  a  year  compared  to  46  per 
cent  on  energy.  Corporation  income  tax  grew 
from  $0.9  billion  to  $2.2  billion,  or  just  13 
per  cent  a  year  over  those  seven  years. 

The  equalization  entitlement  is  based  on 
the  weighted  average  of  the  top  two  prov- 
inces. Yet  when  they  pulled  so  far  ahead  that 


we  became  entitled  to  payments  here, 
Ontario  agreed  to  forgo  them.  Ontario  did 
this  even  though  tremendous  concessions  had 
been  made  in  the  equalization  formula  on  oil 
and  gas  revenues  to  the  producing  provinces. 

First  of  all,  as  I  know  the  minister  and  the 
House  are  aware,  they  onlv  consider  50  per 
cent  of  those  revenues  now— a  change  in  the 
formula  over  the  years— in  the  base  computa- 
tion. They  have  phased  out,  for  the  basis  of 
computation,  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
crown  leases,  and  this  has  been  a  major  fac- 
tor. And  there  has  been  a  cap  put  on  so  no 
more  than  one  third  of  the  total  revenue 
relates  to  these  revenues  from  the  nonrenew- 
able resources. 

In  other  words,  revenue  from  income  tax, 
from  corporation  tax,  from  hospital  premiums, 
from  forestry  revenues,  from  school  property 
taxes,  all  are  figured  in  at  100  per  cent.  But 
the  nonrenewable  is  considered  at  50  per  cent, 
minus  various  other  deductions. 

Tlie  end  result  has  been  that  although  the 
annual  rate  of  growth  of  the  oil  and  pas 
revenues  is  at  46  per  cent  per  year,  the 
amount  considered  grew  at  less  than  30  per 
cent  per  year.  So  surely  the  oil  and  gas 
producing  provinces,  vis-^-vis  Ontario,  have 
been  given  adequate  consideration. 

The  second  major  reason  for  Ontario  mov- 
ing into  the  equalization  entitlement  category 
is  that  our  nonresource  revenues  have  de- 
clined proportionately  during  the  1970s. 
Ontario's  share  of  the  basic  federal  income 
tax  paid  by  Ontario  people  has  dropped  from 
44.7  per  cent  of  the  total  to  39.8  per  cent. 
Ontario's  share  of  the  basic  corporation  in- 
come tax  dropped  from  45.2  per  cent  to  36.3 
per  cent.  This  is  the  picture  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years,  and  in  the  last  year  it  has 
worsened  substantially. 

5:30  p.m. 

First  of  all,  I  guess  for  the  first  time  in 
many  decades,  we  have  seen  more  people 
leaving  this  province,  more  emigration  than 
immigration.  There  was  a  net  deficit  last  year 
of  something  in  excess  of  5,000  people.  That 
v/as  even  in  the  situation  where  we  had  a 
large  influx  from  Quebec  because  of  the 
situation  there. 

We  know  the  situation  of  the  auto  industry. 
There  is  a  deterioration  to  the  point  where 
something  like  30  per  cent  of  the  auto 
workers  are  unemployed.  Thirty  per  cent  of 
workers  in  the  construction  industry  are  un- 
employed. Even  the  government's  budget 
gives  recognition  to  this  serious  situation.  It 
estimates  that  only  59,000  new  jobs  will  be 
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created'  in  this  province  this  year  compared 
to  161,000  last  year. 

We  know  very  well— to  put  this  whole  thing 
in  persi>ective— there  are  going  to  be  substan- 
tial hikes  in  energy  prices  this  year  and  in 
the  years  ahead,  to  give  a  further  imbalance 
to  the  situation,  and  not  in  favour  of  Ontario. 
Our  tax  resource  base  is  bad.  It  is  going  to 
worsen.  The  government  should  have  been, 
and  should  now  be,  opposing  Bill  C-24  to 
cut  us  oflF  equalization  payments,  not  just  for 
this  year  but  for  succeeding  years  as  well. 

The  budsret  states  that  for  each  $2  increase 
in  the  price  of  oil,  it  will  take  from  the  On- 
tario consumers  something  like  $640  million 
annuallv.  Yet  the  government  is  opting  out 
of  getting  anything  in  return  from  the  fed- 
eral government  or  from  the  other  provinces 
for  that  $640  million  we  are  going  to  lose  for 
each  $2  increase  in  the  price  of  oil.  They 
have  disadvantaged  Ontario  vis-a-vis  every 
other  province  in  Canada  by  refusing  equal- 
ization payments. 

All  of  the  other  provinces  continue  to  use 
the  f'^rmula,  and  the  have-notes  get  increases 
based  on  that  formula.  If  the  formula  is  not 
right  for  us,  I  suggest  to  the  minister  the 
formula  is  not  right  for  them. 

The  budget  paper  uses  the  term  over- 
equalization  in  many  places.  If  it  is  over- 
equalized  for  us,  and  therefore  we  should 
reiect  it,  it  must  be  overequalized  for  the 
other  provinces  as  well.  Yet  the  people  in 
this  province  have  to  dig  into  their  pockets 
to  pay  federal  taxes  to  pay  equalization  to 
other  provinces  which  we  are  refecting  here. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  that. 

The  producing  provinces  get  that  extra 
energy  tax  resource.  We  have  only  the  two 
categories:  those  who  produce  the  energy, 
and  therefore  are  going  to  get  an  additional 
resource  on  their  own;  and  the  others,  who 
get  equalization  payments— or  should  get 
equalization  payments.  All  the  other  provinces 
are  taking  those  additional  equalization  pay- 
ments, exceot  Ontario.  This  government  has 
given  up  what  we  are  entitled  to. 

The  very  conservative  Canadian  Tax  Join-- 
mal  deals  with  equalization  and  shifting  pro- 
vincial revenues  in  its  November-December 
1979  edition,  and  expresses  great  concern 
about  Ontario's  position.  It  says:  "In  sum- 
mary, Ontario's  positive  equalization  for 
natural  resource  revenues  has  increased  rai>- 
idly"— when  they  say  positive,  if  anyone  here 
doesn't  know  how  that  term  applies,  it  means 
positive  in  moving  towards,  and  now  past, 
getting  equalization  payments— "and  its  rela- 
tively stable  oflFset  of  negative  equalization 
for  nonresource  revenues  is  no  longer  large 


enough  to  prevent  it  from  qualifying  for 
equalization.  The  proposed  exclusion  of  On- 
tario from  equalization  has  the  appearance 
of  being  rather  arbitrary  and  creates  obvious 
problems  for  equalization  progams. 

"There  are,  however,  certain  reasons  why 
the  federal  government  might  wish  to  make 
such  an  exclusion.  The  cost  of  making  pay- 
ments to  Ontario  would  be  rather  substantial, 
running  into  some  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Given  the  large  federal  deficit,  it  is 
questionable  whether  payments  of  this  mag- 
nitude would  be  appropriate.  Thus,  if  one 
assumes  that  Ontario  is  already  able  to  finance 
a  reasonable  level  of  public  services  from  its 
own  resources,  there  may  be  valid  grounds 
for  not  making  payments  to  Ontario." 

We  will  stop  at  the  end  of  that  quote  for 
just  a  moment  and  point  out  that  even  if  it 
does  cost  millions  of  dollars,  if  we  are  en- 
titled to  it  out  of  their  formula  and  the 
other  provinces  are  getting  it,  then  whv 
should  we  not  get  it  as  well?  Even  though 
we  may  be  able  to  finance  our  social  services 
and  our  other  services  in  this  province  on  a 
reasonable  basis— certainly,  we  are  not  as 
poor  as  many  of  the  other  provinces— the  fact 
remains  that  if  we  are  entitled  to  it  we 
should  be  getting  it  because  they  have  been 
paying  it  to  the  others  for  as  long  as  that 
formula  has  been  in  existence. 

I  quote  again:  "It  may  also  be  argiied 
that  making  payments  to  Ontario  when  its 
personal  income  per  capita  continues  to  be 
well  above  the  national  average  per  capita 
would  weaken  the  overall  credibility  of  the 
program.  These  may  be  valid  arguments  for 
not  paying  Ontario;  however,  they  cannot  be 
applied  over  any  extended  period  of  time  if 
Ontario  continues  to  qualify  for  equalization. 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  treatment  of 
Ontario  is  one  of  the  principal  matters  that 
will  have  to  be  examined  in  establishing  a 
new  equalization  formula." 

I  say  the  minister  should  immediately  re- 
examine the  basis  on  which  we  have  refused 
these  equalization  payments  and  make  sure 
the  people  of  this  province,  in  the  situation 
we  are  in  at  the  present  time  with  our  mas- 
sive unemployment  and  our  economy  at  a 
much  lower  level  than  it  has  been,  have  the 
advantage  of  getting  our  fair  share  of  these 
equalization  payments. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  recognize,  first  of  all, 
on  this  whole  issue  of  equalization  payments, 
that  there  is  some  justification  for  treating 
nonrenewable  resources  differently  to  renew- 
able resources  because  they  are  going  to  run 
out  and  those  provinces  will  not  always  have 
them. 
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I  recognize  Ontario  taxpayers  will  pay 
much  of  the  additional  tax  because  federal 
taxes  are  not  levied  on  the  basis  of  additional 
oil  and  gas  revenues.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  $400 
million  that  we  receive.  I  also  recognize  that 
Ontario  is  not  yet  a  have-not  province  in 
relationship  to  the  averages  of  the  other 
provinces,  but  I  also  recognize  we  are  paying 
our  share  of  equalization  to  other  provinces 
and  that  we  are  now  no  better  than  fourth 
in  the  have  provinces.  Compared  to  the  top 
two  or  three,  we  are  a  have-not  province. 

I  also  reahze,  and  this  is  something  that  I 
suggest  was  not  dealt  with  in  the  budget 
paper  properly,  that  there  is  no  net  cost  in 
equalization  payments.  The  budget  paper 
constantly  sjyeaks  of  the  costs  to  the  federal 
government.  Obviously,  they  may  have  to 
raise  more  of  it  in  taxes,  but  if  this  province 
gets  its  $560  million  or  so  from  the  fedteral 
government  to  which  it  is  entitled,  that  is 
money  that  we  don't  have  to  raise  in  taxes. 
There  is  no  net  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  this 
province  in  having  a  fair  equalization,  so  we 
are  getting  our  fair  share. 

I  also  recognize  that  our  economy  is  sag- 
ging badly.  We  are  10th  in  the  rate  of 
growth.  I  am  not  sure  this  is  to  our  credit, 
but  the  expenditures  per  capita  in  this  prov- 
ince for  all  of  these  services  is  less  than  for 
any  other  province  in  this  nation.  None  of 
us  likes  to  brag  about  higher  expenditures, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  to  some  extent  at  least 
this  is  made  on  the  backs  of  the  farmers  who 
have  not  been  getting  the  low  interest  rate 
loans  that  they  have  in  all  the  other  prov- 
inces. This  is  made  in  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices at  a  lower  level  than  in  many  of  the 
other  provinces,  such  as  Saskatchewan,  where 
they  have  a  denticare  program.  We  should 
be  getting  some  of  this  money  to  use  for 
those  purposes. 
5:40  p.m. 

I  am  a  bit  confused  by  the  budget  paper, 
I  have  to  admit,  and  perhaps  the  minister 
would  like  to  comment  on  this  when  he  gets 
up,  because  on  the  one  hand  it  decries  the 
present  disparity  and  even  more  the  pros- 
pects of  it  increasing— I  am  sure  the  minister 
would  agree  that  the  budget  paper  does 
that— and  on  the  other  hand  it  talks  about 
exempting  in  the  various  formulas  that  are 
put  forward  the  energy  resource  revenue 
from  equalization  calculations,  so  as  to  keep 
down  federal  taxation,  or  the  amoimt  of  taxes 
required  for  the  payment. 

I  suggest  to  the  minister  we  can't  have  it 
both  ways.  Either  he  equalizes,  with  all  the 
volume  of  taxes  that  that  involves— recogniz- 


ing it  is  an  equalization,  not  new  taxes— or 
if  he  dbesn't,  the  disparity  increases  between 
the  provinces.  I  don't  see  any  other  way  out 
of  that  unless  the  minister  gets  some  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  I  know  some  of  these 
formulas  provide  that,  even  on  a  lesser  scale 
than  the  present  formula  that  is  in  existence 
now  with  regard  to  equalization. 

The  scenarios  for  the  forum  and  for  equal- 
ization are  good  study  papers,  I  suggest,  but 
we  must  not  lose  the  transfer  payments  that 
are  due  to  this  province  in  the  meantime 
until  those  new  formulas  are  actually  worked 
out.  I  urge  the  minister  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  cabinet  immediately  under 
section  5  of  the  act  that  it  reverse  its  deci- 
sion, accept  the  equalization  payments  to 
which  we  are  entitled  and  fight  for  their 
continuance  while  developing  a  new  formula. 
This  year  and  next  year,  according  to  the 
budget,  we  are  talking  of  a  total  of  about 
$1    billion   revenue   to    this   province. 

While  we  are  talking  about  equalization 
payments  and  agreements,  while  we  have 
had  an  agreement  federally  now  for  these 
equalization  payments  for  23  years,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  mention  the  absence  of  agree- 
ments between  the  provincial  government 
and  the  municipalities  on  the  transfer  pay- 
ments. This  was  mentioned  by  the  member 
for  Waterloo  North  (Mr.  Ei>p)  and  we  in  this 
party  have  repeatedly  raised  with  the  min- 
ister that  there  should  be  legislated  revenue 
sharing  between  this  province  and  the 
municipalities. 

Doesn't  it  strike  the  minister  as  a  bit  odd 
that  there  were  24  pages  of  the  budget  paper 
on  the  subject  of  equalization  and  fiscal 
disparities  in  Canada?  It  mentions  all  the 
agreements,  revisions  and  new  scenarios  for 
this  subject  at  a  provincial-federal  level,  but 
not  one  word  about  provincial-municipal 
legislated  agreements. 

In  conclusion,  I  just  say  to  the  minister 
that  two  of  the  most  important  issues  facing 
him  are,  first,  getting  everything  to  which 
we  are  entitled  under  the  formula,  a  fair 
sharing  from  the  federal  government  to  the 
province,  and  second,  the  agreement  that 
provides  a  fair  sharing  between  the  province 
and  the  municipahties. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasinre 
to  rise  and  participate  with  the  minister  in 
the  consideration  of  his  estimates  for  the 
second  time.  I  want  to  thank,  as  well,  my 
colleague  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold 
for  leaving  the  major  municipal  issues  for 
discussion  by  me  in  this  de'bate.  Munic- 
ipalities   are   facing    diflBcult   times    and    the 
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taxpayers     within    those    municipalities    are 
facing  diflBcult  times. 

I  want  to  comment,  first  of  all,  on  a  re- 
mark the  minister  made  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  his  own  introduction  to  these 
estimates  earlier  this  afternoon.  The  minister 
said  the  responsibilities  of  his  ministry  are 
infinite  in  their  variety,  complexity  and  im- 
portance. I  want  to  suggest  that  not  only 
the  responsibilities  but  also  the  actions  of 
the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  are 
often  infinite  in  their  variety  and  complexity 
and  perhaps  in  their  importance  too. 

I  want  to  as^k  the  minister  to  think  very 
carefully  ^out  that  word  "infinite."  Infinity 
is  something  that  is  beyond  all  of  us  and 
bigger  than  all  of  us.  Infinity  is  where 
parallel  lines  meet.  Infinity  is  where  property 
taxes  become  so  burdensome  they  are  unim- 
portant. Infinity  is  an  incredible  goal  for  a 
ministry  as  important  as  the  Ministry  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs.  If  the  minister  is 
telling  us  that  the  responsibilities  are  in- 
finite in  their  complexity,  then  no  wonder 
the  taxpayers  outside  and  the  municii>al 
elected  oflBcials  and  the  municipal  appointed 
officials  are  unable  to  understand  what  is 
going  on  in  that  ministry. 

I  want  to  propose  in  this  lead-off  address 
that  the  minister  should  have  come  before 
us  today  with  a  charter  for  mimicipal  govern- 
ment. We  are  desperately  lacking  a  direction 
for  municipal  councils  in  this  province.  Munic- 
ipal councils  themselves  don't  know  exactly 
where  they  are  headed.  I  am  convinced,  after 
watching  a  year  of  relative  inaction  on  the 
important  problems  that  municipal  govern- 
ment faces,  that  the  ministry  itself  does  not 
understand  the  direction  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  the  charter  for 
municipal  government  should  define  in  very 
broad  terms  the  direction  in  which  municipal 
governments  shoul  be  heading.  It  should  out- 
line the  responsibilities  of  municipal  councils 
in  the  areas  of  planning;  in  the  provision  of 
local  services;  in  the  matter  of  charging  of 
taxpayers  for  those  local  services;  and  en- 
suring that  the  people  who  live  within  or- 
ganized municipalities  know  clearly  what  the 
responsibilities  of  the  level  of  government 
closest  to  them  should  be  and  will  be.  In- 
stead of  that  charter  for  municipalities,  we 
have  the  Municipal  Act  which,  as  the  minister 
has  indicated,  is  archaic,  is  too  specific,  is  im- 
possible for  any  but  the  most  experienced 
municipal  lawyers  to  interpret  properly. 

In  his  example,  the  minister  dealt  with  the 
provision  of  the  Municipal  Act  which  allows 


municipalities  to  provide  by  bylaw  restrictions 
on  the  hauling  of  dead  horses,  offal,  night 
soil  or  any  otiier  offensive  matter  or  thing 
along  any  highway  during  the  hours  of  day- 
light. The  minister  has  suggested  that  pro- 
vision was  one  that  should  be  removed  from 
the  Municipal  Act. 

If  he  removes  that  from  the  Municipal  Act, 
he  is  taking  away  a  power  which  local  gov- 
ernment presently  has.  I  want  to  suggest 
that  within  a  few  days  of  taking  away  that 
power  I  will  guarantee  someone  will  start 
dragging  dead  horses  along  a  highway.  I  will 
guarantee  a  municipal  council  will  be  coming 
here  to  tell  us  this  Legislature  needs  to  take 
action  to  regulate  the  dragging  of  dead  horses 
along  highways. 

We  can't  deal  with  things  in  terms  of  those 
specifics.  We  have  to  have  general  powers 
that  say  local  government  does  this  and  pro- 
vincial government  does  this,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  have  the  British  North  America  Act, 
a  constitution  of  sorts,  that  says  the  provincial 
government  does  this  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment does  the  other.  The  British  North  Amer- 
ica Act  is  not  perfect— we  are  all  aware  of 
that— but  it  deals  in  general  terms  with  the 
responsibilities  of  the  two  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  strongly  suggest  to  the  minister  that  is 
the  kind  of  charter  we  need  for  municipal 
government  in  this  province.  We  need  an 
outline  of  the  responsibilities  that  municipal 
government  has  so  that  when  taxpayers  have 
problems  they  know  where  to  turn,  they  know 
who  to  vote  out  of  office  for  the  things  they 
don't  like  that  are  happening  or  who  to  vote 
into  office  in  order  to  get  things  they  want 
to  happen,  and  so  that  it  is  clear  in  the  minds 
of  elected  officials,  appointed  officials  and  tax- 
payers at  all  three  levels  who  does  what  in  the 
matter  of  government  in  this  province. 
5:50  p.m. 

I  want  to  comment  further  with  regard  to 
the  quote  the  minister  brought  out  of  the 
Municipal  Act  and'  that  I  repeated,  that  while 
one  might  kid  around  on  the  matter  of  haul- 
ing of  night  soil,  there  is  a  neighbourhood 
very  close  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I 
live  where  night  soil  collection  goes  on  to 
this  day.  Indeed,  the  local  municipal  council 
voted  just  two  years  ago  to  privatize  that 
operation  because  it  was  unhappy  with  the 
way  it  was  being  handled  by  municipal  staff. 

The  hauling  of  night  soil  is  important  in 
some  parts  of  the  province,  and  we  can't  deal 
with  things  by  playing  around  at  this  level 
with  those  kinds  of  specffic  details.  We  must 
have  the  broad  overview  as  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  municipal  government  so  that  local 
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councils  can  get  on  with  their  thing  and  we 
get  on  with  our  thing. 

I  want  to  take  it  one  step  further:  We  need 
to  put  in  placie  a  mechanism  to  ensure  that 
local  government  does  not  become  the  scape- 
goat for  the  inadequacies  of  the  provincial 
government.  On  many  occasions  we  see  situa- 
tions where  questions  are  answered  by  minis- 
ters in  this  House  in  the  vein  of,  "It's  a 
municipal  responsibility."  That  is  okay  if  we 
clearly  understand  those  areas  that  are  a 
municipal  responsibility  and  if  they  are  de- 
fined in  a  charter  as  being  a  municipal 
responsibility.  But  so  often  we  see  the  situa- 
tion where  the  provincial  government  finds 
something  too  hot  to  handle  and  it  therefore 
transfers  the  responsibility,  passes  the  buck 
to  the  local  government,  in  the  hope  that  the 
matter  will  get  lost  or  dealt  with  or  so  be- 
fuddled that  no  one  will  know  who  to  blame. 

When  we  look  at  matters  of  waste  disposal, 
when  we  look  at  matters  of  new  hospitals, 
when  we  look  at  matters  of  provision  of 
social  services,  we  see  that  going  on  all  the 
time. 

In  addition,  the  provincial  government 
should  make  a  commitment  that  it  wiU  act  on 
behalf  of  mimicipal  governments  so  that  when 
municipal  governments  collectively  have  a 
problem  they  can  come  to  the  province  and 
.say,  "Province,  help  us  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem." The  provincial  government  then  would 
make  its  resources  available  to  help  the 
mimicipal  level  of  government  deal  with  that 
problem,  to  find  its  solution  province-wide,  in- 
stead of  having  the  present  situation  where 
literally  millions  of  dollars  are  wasted  because 
individual  municipalities  are  hiring  different 
consultants,  or  using  their  own  staff,  and  all 
of  them  are  studying  the  same  problem. 

The  area  of  property  taxes  is  one  where  it 
is  clear  that  many  municipal  councils  are  put- 
ting much  effort  into  trying  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  property  taxes,  yet  the 
problem  is  a  common  one  across  all 
municipalilities. 

Similarly  in  the  area  of  w?ste  disposal,  par- 
ticularlv  industrial  waste  disposal,  that  needs 
to  be  dealt  with  at  the  provincial  level  be- 
cause there  just  is  not  the  resource  in  any 
one  municipality  to  deal  with  it. 

At  the  moment,  individual  municipalities 
are  spending  hundreds  of  thousands,  probably 
millions,  of  dollars  in  preparing  for  Environ- 
mental Assessment  Board  hearings  and  hiring 
consultants  on  how  to  build  landfill  sites  and 
how  to  dispose  of  industrial  waste,  both  solid 
and  liquid.  We  have  to  get  that  kind  of  thing 
centralized  because  it  is  a  common  problem 
that  all  municipalities  face  now  or  will  face 


in  the  future,  and  it  is  a  problem  in  an  area 
wlier.?  the  provincial  government  does  have 
the  expertise. 

That  is  the  view  I  have  of  a  charter  for 
municipal  government,  a  two-way  street  in 
which  the  province  sets  out  clearly  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  municipal  level  of  government 
and  it  also  accepts  a  responsibility  to  work  on 
behalf  of  the  municipal  level  of  government. 
If  all  or  part  of  that  charter  can  be  shared 
wdth  our  sister  provinces  and  can  be  incor- 
porated into  a  revised  Canadian  constitution, 
as  my  colleague  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  (Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston)  talked  about  last 
week,  then  so  much  the  better.  But  as  a  first 
step  let's  at  least  get  away  from  looking  at 
the  specific  detail  that  is  contained  in  the 
Municipal  Act  and  let's  allow  municipalities 
a  framework  within  which  to  carry  out  their 
kind  of  business. 

The  minister  may  have  noted  that  the  char- 
ter I  have  been  talking  about  has  ignored  the 
matter  of  special-purpose  bodies.  I  have  been 
talking  about  the  provincial  government  and 
the  municipal  government.  I  think  the  prob- 
lem of  special-purpose  bodies  is  a  serious  one. 
I  think  it  is  one  the  provincial  government  is 
going  to  have  to  come  to  grips  with  and 
again  I  am  disappointed  the  minister  made  no 
reference  to  it  in  his  leadoff  statement.  I 
hope  we  can  get  into  it  again  later,  because 
we  have  special-purpose  bodies  at  the 
moment  to  deal  with  all  kinds  of  things— to 
deal  with  the  police;  to  deal  with  so-called 
conservation  which  is  often  now  getting  into 
the  area  of  running  recreation  facilities;  to 
deal  vdth  libraries;  to  deal  with  harbours. 
There  are  special-purpose  bodies  all  over  the 
place. 

Those  special-purpose  bodies  are  very  re- 
mote from  the  taxpayer,  from  the  city  and 
from  the  voter.  They  are  not  directly  ac- 
countable to  anybody  and  indeed  they  are 
often  .<;et  up,  in  my  view  deliberately,  to 
avoid  being  accoimtabls.  I  think  we  have 
to  come  to  grips  wdth  that  and  I  think  we 
have  to  ensure  that  even  where  a  special- 
purpose  body  may  be  justified  it  is  clearly 
and  directly  accountable  either  to  the  munic- 
ipal government  or  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. Then  if  taxpayers  and  electors  are  up- 
set about  the  actions  of  that  special-purpose 
bodv,  they  can  go  to  the  appropriate  level  of 
government  and  say,  "Please  deal  with  this 
because  we  can't  have  that  body  going  on 
the  way  it  is." 

I  think  the  minister  is  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  discussed  by  municipal 
councils  and  by  the  AMO  and  others  over 
the   vears    and   I  hope  he  can  tell  us  later 
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that  tihere  is  some  direction  being  made  on 
this  matter  of  accountability  of  special- 
purpose  bodies. 

The  next  area  I  want  to  get  into  is  the 
matter  of  property  taxes.  Property  taxes  con- 
tinue to  be  the  single  most  important  and 
most  unfair  problem  facing  taxpayers,  both 
home  owners  and  tenants,  as  well  as  busi- 
ness  and  industry  Across  this  province. 

I  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  looking  at 
the  clock  and  I  wonder  whether  this  would 
be   an   appropriate  place   to  break.    I  could 


continue  my  important  remarks  about  prop- 
erty taxes  next  day. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  you  expect  your  remarks 
to  be  lengthy,  this  would  be  the  appropriate 
time. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  My  remarks  will  very  definite- 
ly be  lengthy  on  the  important  matter  of 
property  taxes,   Mr.   Chairman. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Wells,  the  com- 
mittee  of  supply  reported  progress. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See  page  1775) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

BADGLEY  REPORT  REVIEW 

43.  Ms.  Gigantes:  Would  the  Ministry  of 
Health  ever  table,  and  if  ever  why  not  now, 
the  report  of  the  Ontario  committee  to  review 
the  Badgley  commission  report?  (Tabled 
March  24,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  The  Ministry  of  Health 
does  not  have  any  plans  at  this  time  to 
release  this  report. 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT 
AGREEMENT 

142.  Mr.  Cassidy:  Will  the  minister  ex- 
plain how  the  crown  dues  contained  in 
section  5  of  the  forest  management  agree- 
ment between  the  government  and  Abitibi- 
Price  signed  on  April  28,  1980,  where  arrived 
at?  (Tabled  April  29,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  crown  dues  con- 
tained in  section  5  of  the  forest  management 
agreement,  signed  on  April  28,  1980,  be- 
tween the  government  and  Abitibi-Price  Inc. 
are  the  charges  stated  in  licence  No.  331300 
which  the  agreement  replaces. 

143.  Mr.  Cassidy:  Will  the  minister  table 
an  estimate  of  the  reduction  in  provincial 
revenues  which  will  result  from  the  reduced 
crown  dues  agreed  to  in  the  forest  manage- 
ment agreement  signed  on  April  28,  1980? 
Will  the  ministry  also  provide  an  estimate  of 
all  the  other  subsidies  referred  to  in  the 
agreement— such  as  nursery,  stock,  seeds, 
access  roads,  et  cetera— and  specifically  indi- 
cate how  the  estimates  were  arrived  at  and 
the  period  of  time  they  apply  to?  (Tabled 
April  29,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  will  be  no  reduc- 
tion in  provincial  revenues  resulting  from  the 
reduced  rate  of  crown  charges  for  increases 
in  yield.  The  reduced  rate  apphes  only  to 
increases  in  yield  or  annual  allowable  cut, 
resulting  from  silvicultural  treatments  applied 
by  the  company  at  its  sole  expense. 

Tree  seeds  and  nursery  stock  necessary  for 
regeneration  are  provided  free  of  charge  to 
the  company,  on  the  basis  that  this  material 
would  be  used  if  the  ministry  was  under- 
taking the  regeneration  work. 

The  subsidies  related  to  this  agreement 
for  1980-81  are  estimated  to  be: 

Roads  $665,700 

Silviculture  treatments  230,000 

Total  $895,700 


The  basis  for  these  estimates  is  the  pay- 
ments as  stated  in  the  agreement;  applied  to 
the  planned  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by 
the  company. 

144.  Mr.  Cassidy:  Will  the  ministry  pro- 
vide the  information  asked  for  in  the  previous 
two  questions,  (Nos.  142  and  143)  as  a 
matter  of  routine,  when  all  future  forest 
management  agreements  are  tabled  in  the 
House?  (Tabled  April  29,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes. 

FEDERAL  HEALTH-CARE  FUNDING 

146.  Mr.  Breaugh:  Would  the  Ministry 
of  Treasury  and  Economics  indicate  what 
funds  the  ministry  has  received  for  health- 
care services  from  the  federal  government 
through  the  Established  Programs  Financing 
Act  and  other  programs  yearly  since  1977? 
What  have  been  the  amounts  and  sources  of 
the  additional  revenues  used  for  health  care 
in  Ontario?   (Tabled  April  29,  1980.) 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  Ontario  govern- 
ment considers  the  established  programs 
financing  arrangement  as  a  total  financial 
package  and  therefore  does  not  designate 
funds  received  for  health-care  services.  How- 
ever, the  Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Economics 
was  informed  by  the  federal  government  in 
early  1977  that  they  would  flow  the  cash 
portion  of  the  EPF  arrangement— EPF  in- 
volves both  a  cash  and  a  tax  point  transfer— 
on  the  basis  of  monthly  instalment  payments, 
with  such  amounts  to  be  received  at  inter- 
vals throughout  the  month. 

The  splitting  of  these  EPF  payments  was 
according  to  the  so-called  1975-76  base  year 
experience.  For  example,  in  that  year,  federal 
contributions  towards  hospital  insurance 
costs  represented  50.7  per  cent  of  their  total 
transfers  for  hospital  insurance,  medical  care 
and  post-secondary  education,  and  hence 
Ottawa  continues  to  use  that  ratio  in  flowing 
one  of  four  monthly  EPF  payments  to  each 
province. 

While  Ontario  was  reluctant  to  see  a  con- 
tinued designation  of  EPF  funds  under  the 
categories  of  hospital  insurance,  medical  care, 
post-secondary  education  and  extended  health 
care,  this  approach  was  accepted  as  a  co- 
operative gesture  in  order  to  assist  Ottawa 
in  their  budget  allocation  process.  However 
it  must  again  be  stressed  that  the  Ministry 
of  Treasury  and  Economics,  in  its  own  budget 
process,   does  not  earmark  EPF  funds,  with 
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all  such  amounts  simply  flowing  into  our 
general  revenue  fund. 

However,  since  a  response  to  the  question 
of  health-designated  EPF  funds  is  obviously 
desired,  the  Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Eco- 
nomics is  prepared  to  display  federal  data 
that  has  recently  been  developed  for  the  Hall 
commission.  This  is  provided  in  the  attached 
Table  1.  It  must  be  stressed  that  Ontario  still 
considers  this  to  be  an  artificial  and  arbitrary 
breakout  of  funds. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  "additional 
revenues,"  there  has  been  no  injection  of 
additional  revenues  into  the  budget  because 
of  the  arrangement.  This  is  because,  while 
federal  EPF  payments  have  indeed  grown  at 
a  faster  rate  than  Ontario  government  spend- 


ing on  health— as  can  be  seen  from  the  share 
of  federal  contributions  towards  provincial  ex- 
penditures displayed  in  Table  1— the  arrange- 
ment only  provided  partial  compensation  of 
termination  df  the  revenue  guarantee  pro- 
gram. 

It  was  under  this  arrangement  that,  for  tax 
years  1972  to  1976,  the  federal  government 
provided  comi)ensating  payments  to  prov- 
inces because  of  reduced  personal  and  cor- 
porate income  tax  collections  due  to  the 
reformed  income  tax  system.  As  is  displayed 
in  tihe  attached  Table  2,  when  one  com- 
pares growth  in  total  federal  payments  under 
the  new  EPF  arrangement  with  overall  On- 
tario budgetary  si>ending,  federal  transfers 
continue  to  increase  at  a  slower  rate. 


TABLE  I 

Health  expenditures  by  the  government  of  Ontario 

($  million) 


Provincial  expenditure 

1977-78 

1978-79 

1979-80 

1980-81 

Ministry  of  Health 

3,680.1 

3,966.1 

4,274.7 

4,273.6 

Ministry  of  Culture  and 

Recreation 

11.5 

18.2 

19.8 

19.3 

Ministry  of  Community  and 

Social  Services 

362.9 

388.6 

430.9 

469.6 

Total  health 

4,054.5 

4,372.9 

4,725.4 

5,242.5 

Contributions  from 

federal  government 

Hospital  insurance 

29.1 

28.5 

30.0 

7.0 

Medical  care 

7.6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Canada  Assistance  Plan 

31.9 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

Nursing-home  agreement 

4.1 

1.2 

_ 

— 

Health  resources  fund 

7.1 

8.0 

3.2 

5.5 

Professional  training  program 

0.8 

0.5 

— 

— 

Extended  health  care 

167.1 

187.3 

208.2 

230.2 

Established  program  financing 

1,434.0 

1,748.0 

1,994.0 

2,147.0 

1,681.7 

1,998.5 

2,260.4 

2,414.7 

%  Federal  contributions 
to  health  expenditm-es 


41.5% 


45.7% 


47.8% 


46.1% 


'Note:  This  is  a  federal  interpretation  of 
data.  However,  Ministry  of  Treasury  and 
Economics  has  adjusted  federal  contributions 
shown  from  an  entitlement  to  a  cash  flow 
basis  in  order  to  make  the  table  consistent. 


since  Ottawa  chose  to  show  "Provincial  Ex- 
penditures" on  a  cash-flow  basis.  EPF  pay- 
ments as  shown  also  exclude  the  value  of  one 
point  of  personal  income  tax  plus  the  cash 
equivalent  that  is  not  health-related. 
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TABLE  2 

CASH  PLOW  OF  RELEVANT  FEDERAL  TRANSFERS 
1976-77  to  1980-81 

($  million) 


1976-77         1977-78 


131.8(1) 


1,027.0 
360.0 


967.0 

1,138.1 

29.1 

7.6 


210.4 


EPF  — income  tax 

—  cash  transfer 
Hospital  insurance 
Medicare 
Post-secondary 

education  571.3 

Old  revenue  guarantee     495.5 
Revenue  guarantee  (EPF) 

—  Income  tax  — 

—  Cash   transfer  — 
Total                        2,585.6 

Total  budgetary 

spending  11,743.0        12,920.0 

(1)  Tax  point  transfer  eflFective  January  1, 
1977,  while  actual  EPF  arrangement  did  not 
come  into  eflFect  until  April  1,  1977.  Because 


1978-79 

1,068.9 

1,497.2 

28.5 


43.6 


1979-80 

1,228.3 

1,699.6 

30.0 


1980-81 

1,318.6 

1,830.7 

7.0 


71.9 

79.3 

90.5 

97.4 

94.9 

107.8 

117.4 

132.3 

2,519.0 

2,825.3 

3,165.8 

3,386.0 

Growth 

over 

Period 


131.0% 


13,913.0       15,368.0       16,709.0  142.3% 

of  this  overlap,  two  thirds  of  income  tax 
overpayment  recovered  by  Ottawa  in  1977-78 
and  one  third  in  1978-79. 


BUDGET  PRESS  RELEASES 

147.  Mr.  Nixon:  Would  the  ministry 
provide  copies  of  all  budget-related  articles 
provided  by  the  press  oflBce  of  the  Ministry 
of  Treasury  and  Economics  for  weekly  news- 
papers? How  many  newspapers  printed  the 
stories  and  which  newspapers  were  they?  How 
much  did  this  service  cost?  What  provisions 
were  made  to  inform  the  public  that  these 
articles  were  government  press  releases? 
( Tabled  May  1,  1980.) 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  On  April  23,  Treasury's 
press  office  (communications  group)  sent  one 
copy  of  the  1980  budget,  one  copy  of  the 
budget  press  release  (attached)  and  a  5  x  7 
photo  of  the  Treasurer  to  279  Ontario  weekly 
newspapers.  This  is  the  same  Treasury  ma- 
terial that  was  handed  out  at  the  media  and 
opposition  critics'  lockups  budget  day. 

The  mailing  was  handled  by  government 
mailing  services.  Ministry  of  Government 
Services.  The  cost  of  this  service— which 
covers  handling  and  postage— was  $493.83. 

Treasury  does  not  have  a  monitoring  sys- 
tem to  ascertain  which  weekly  newspapers 
printed  the  budget  material. 

The  press  release  was  clearly  identified  as 
being  an  Ontario  government  publication  by 
the  use  of  the  official  coat  of  arms  on  the 
front  page. 


1980  BUDGET  PRESS  RELEASE 

Miller  holds  the  line  on  tax  increases, 

announces  $75  million  in  new  benefits  to 

pensioners,  and  small  business  tax  incentives 

of  $50  million  in  1980  Ontario  budget 

Summary  of  budget 

—No  tax  increases,  new  grants  to  provide 
further  rehelf  to  pensioners  from  property 
and  sales  taxes,  and  small  business  tax  incen- 
tives are  the  highlights  of  the  1980  budget 
presented  on  April  22  by  Ontario  Treasurer 
Frank  S.  Miller. 

-^Pensioners  who  pay  property  taxes, 
directly  or  through  rent,  now  will  receive  up 
to  $500  in  annual  assistance  directly  from 
the  province.  Pensioners  also  vidll  receive  a 
new  sales  tax  grant  of  $50  each  year.  These 
new  benefits  become  effective  in  the  fall  of 
1980. 

—Beginning  in  May,  the  province  will  offer 
additional  help  to  low  income  senior  citizens 
by  increasing  payments  under  the  Guaran- 
teed Annual  Income  System  (Gains)  by  up 
to  $10  a  month  for  a  single  person  and  up 
to  $20  a  month  for  a  pensioner  couple. 

—The  budget  contains  a  $50  million  in- 
centive package  to  assist  small  business,  which 
includes  an  investment  tax  credit  and  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  capital  tax. 
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—A  new  program  is  announced  to  encour- 
age mineral  exploration  in  Ontario. 

—The  budget  proposes  a  number  of  tax 
reductions  to  encourage  energy  conservation 
and  research. 

-In  1979-80,  the  deficit  was  reduced  by 
$494  million  below  the  original  target. 

—1980-81  revenues  are  estimated  at 
$16,172  million  and  expenditures  at  $17,121 
million.  The  projected  deficit  is  $949  million. 

Property  tax  relief  for  pensioners 

Any  pensioner  who  pays  property  taxes  or 
rent  and  receives  the  Old  Age  Security  pen- 
sion will  qualify  for  the  new  provincial  pro- 
gram which  provides  up  to  $500  in  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Miller  said,  "This  means  that  the  first 
$500  of  a  pensioner's  annual  property  taxes 
will  be  refunded  dollar  for  dollar  by  pro- 
vincial grants."  Under  the  new  program,  the 
Treasurer  stated  that  "...  about  one-half  of 
our  senior  Icitizen  home  owners  and  renters 
will  have  all  of  their  property  taxes  refunded 
bv  the  province."  Mr.  Miller  added  that  over- 
all "...  63  per  cent  of  property  taxes  paid 
by  pensioners  will  be  offset  by  the  province." 
(p.  16) 

This  program  replaces  the  existing  prop- 
erty tax  credit  program  for  people  aged  65 
and  over.  In  1980,  pensioners  will  receive 
one  cheque  in  the  fall.  In  1981,  they  will 
get  two  payments  to  correspond  with  their 
interim  and  final  tax  bills. 

The  program  will  cost  $214  million  in 
1980-81.  This  will  provide  $39  million  more 
to  pensioners  than  the  tax  credit  program 
would  have  delivered. 

Sales  tax  grant  for  pensioners 

Mr.  Miller  said,  "The  government  wdll  also 
be  replacing  the  sales  tax  credit  for  elderly 
people  with  a  direct  annual  grant  of  $50 
beginning  this  year.  This  grant  will  be  paid 
to  all  Ontario  pensioners  who  rdceive  the 
Old  Age  Security  pension."  (p.  17) 

The  sales  tax  grants  will  provide  $41 
million  in  benefits,  an  increase  of  $9  million 
over  the  tax  credit  program.  Under  the  new 
grant  system,  pensioners  will  no  longer  have 
to  fill  in  an  income  tax  form  in  order  to 
receive  their  property  and  sales  tax  credit 
benefits. 

Gains 

Increased  Gains  assistance  of  up  to  $10  a 
month  for  a  single  pensioner,  and  $20  a 
month  for  an  eligible  pensioner  couple,  will 
benefit  260,000  Ontario  pensioners  and  cost 
an  additional  $27  million,  (p.  17) 


Investment  tax  credit  for  small  business 

In  announcing  a  new  investment  tax  credit 
for  Ontario  small  business,  the  Treasurer 
stated  that,  "The  credit  will  be  equal  to  20 
per  tent  of  the  purchase  cost  of  depreciable 
assets  for  use  in  Ontario.  The  maximum 
credit  in  any  one  year  for  any  individual 
small  business  will  be  $3,000."  (p.  13) 

Mr.  Miller  estimates  that  this  tax  cut  will 
put  an  additional  $30  million  into  the  hands 
of  small  business  in  the  1980-81  fiscal  year. 
He  said,  "For  many  entrepreneurs  this  will 
make  a  real  difference  in  their  ability  to  build 
up  their  businesses  and  finrther  strengthen 
investment  in  Canadian  business."  (p.  13) 

Capital  tax  reduced 

fThe  Treasurer  said  that  the  capital  tax 
for  small  business  will  be  reduced  again  this 
year. 

Corporations  with  taxable  capital  of  be- 
tween $100,000  and  $1  million  will  now  pay 
only  a  $100  flat  tax.  Those  corporations  with 
taxable  capital  of  up  to  $100,000  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  $50. 

The  cost  will  be  $20  million  in  1980-81. 

150,000  corporations  in  Ontario  now  will 
pay  $100  or  less  in  capital  tax.  About  8,000 
^corporations  will  pay  tax  at  full  rates,  (p.  12) 

Improvements  to  SBDC  legislation 

Miller  said  that  he  was  pleased  with  the 
success  of  the  small  business  development 
corporation  (SBDC)  legislation  which  he 
introduced  last  year  and  this  year  proposed  a 
number  of  improvements  to  the  SBDC  pro- 
gram. 

He  announced  that  pension  funds  and 
credit  unions  now  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
SBDC  grants.  This  will  expand  the  supply  of 
funds  potentially  available  for  investment  in 
small  business. 

In  changing  the  minimum  capital  require- 
ment for  an  SBDC  to  $100,000  instead  of 
$250,000,  the  Treasurer  stated  that  he  had 
"adopted  this  proposal  in  response  to  a 
number  of  submissions,  particularly  on  behalf 
of  small  businesses  in  northern  Ontario."  (p. 
11) 

In  addition  to  manufacturing  and  tourism, 
small  business  development  corporations  will 
now  be  able  to  invest  in  book  publishing, 
and  research  and  development. 

The  Treasurer  also  eased  the  requirements 
for  eligible  investments  which  may  be  undei^ 
taken  by  small  business  development  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  Miller  set  a  ceiling  of  $10  million  on 
the  provincial  cost  of  SBDC  incentives  in 
1980-81. 
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Vendor  compensation  improved 

Mr.  Miller  said,  "As  a  further  action  to 
help  small  businesses,  I  propose  to  improve 
the  compensation  to  retail  sales  tax  col- 
lectors." (p.  13)  Maximum  compensation  will 
be  increased  from  $700  to  $1,000.  Minimum 
levels  will  be  improved  also. 

These  actions  will  cost  the  province  an 
estimated  $8  million  in  the  new  fiscal  year. 

A  new  mineral  exploration  program 

The  Treasurer  introduced  a  new  incentive 
program  to  boost  mineral  exploration  in  the 
province— the  "Ontario  Mineral  Exploration 
Program." 

Individual  investors  will  be  eligible  for 
grants  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  their  invest- 
ment in  approved  Ontario  mining  exploration 
ventures.  Certain  corporations  and  pros- 
pectors also  will  qualify  for  direct  grants  or 
tax  credits  to  cover  25  per  cent  of  explora- 
tion costs.  Companies  already  engaged  in 
mineral  production  will  not  qualify  for  the 
new  program. 

Mr.  Miller  stated  he  has  budgeted  $4 
million  to  pay  for  these  incentives.  He  ad- 
vised that  this  new  initiative  will  replace  the 
mining  exploration  incentive  in  the  SBDC 
program,  (p.  13) 

Research  and  development 

In  his  1980  budget,  the  Ontario  Treasurer 
broadened  sales  tax  exemptions  to  cover 
machinery  and  equipment  used  by  manu- 
facturers in  research  activities. 

The  cost  will  be  $3  million,  Mr.  Miller 
said,  "I  intend  to  urge  the  Minister  of 
Finance  to  expand  the  range  of  incentives 
oflFered  through  the  federal  tax  structure  so 
that  Canadian  research  and  development  can 
be  further  encomraged."  (p.  14) 

Energy  conservation 

In  proposing  three  initiatives  to  help 
energy  conservation  in  the  province,  the 
Treasurer  said: 

"First,  certain  additional  equipment  and 
materials  used  in  buildings  to  improve  heat- 
ing eflRciency,  including  chillers,'  weather 
stripping  and  caulking  materials,  will  be 
exempt  from  sales  tax. 

"Second,  as  an  incentive  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  automobile  technology,  I  pro- 
pose the  elimination  of  the  sales  tax  on 
licensed  vehicles  using  nonpetroleum  based 
fuels. 

"Third,  to  enicourage  fiuilier  development 
of  alternative  fuels  for  automobiles,  I  am 
withdrawing  completely  the  fuel  tax  on  all 
natural    and    manufactured    gases,    including 


propane,    and    on    alcohol   when   used   as    a 
fuel."  (p.  15) 

The  cost  of  these  tax  reductions  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $14  million. 

Discounts  to  the  hospitality  industry 

Mr.  Miller  stated,  "I  also  propose  a 
measure  to  help  tourism  and  the  hospitality 
industry  in  our  province  .  .  .  the  LCBO  [will 
be  authorized]  to  provide  a  discount  of  five 
per  cent  of  the  retail  price  of  spirits,  wines 
and  imported  beer  purchased  by  licensed 
establishments."  The  Treasurer  advised  that, 
"This  measure  will  reduce  costs  to  licensees 
by  about  $7  million  in  1980-81,  a  saving 
which  I  anticipate  will  be  fully  passed  on  to 
customers."  (p.  15) 

Grain  storage  bins 

"I  am  proposing  to  rebate  to  farmers  the 
full  retail  sales  tax  paid  on  materials  in- 
corporated into  grain  storage  bins  and  struc- 
tures used  to  dry  grain,"  said  Mr.  Miller,  (p. 
15)  The  estimated  cost  is  $1.5  million. 

Corporation  tax 

The  Corporations  Tax  Act  will  be  amended 
to  remove  the  "carrying  on  business"  test 
for  non-resident  corporations  having  no  per- 
manent establishment  in  Ontario,  (p.   15) 

Professional  and  personal  service  corpora- 
tions will  continue  to  be  taxed  at  the  10  per 
cent  rate.  (p.  16) 

Interest  rates 

In  May,  the  government  wiU  table  a  dis- 
cussion paper  on  interest  rates  "which  will 
outline  alternatives  available  to  deal  with  this 
pressing  situation,"  said  Frank  Miller  in  his 
budget  statement,  (p.  10) 

Mr.  Miller  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
interest  rate  question  must  be  dealt  with  at 
the  national  level.  He  said,  "I  am  hopeful 
that,  by  the  time  the  federal  budget  is  ready, 
Ottawa  will  have  developed  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  this  national  problem," 
and  noted  that  special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  farming  community, 

"In  preparing  its  discussion  paper  on 
interest  rates,"  said  the  Treasurer,  "the  prov- 
ince will  review  its  own  programs  for  farm 
support.  We  are  prepared,  if  necessary,  to 
take  independent  actions  to  assist  the  farm- 
ing community  in  Ontario."  (p.  11) 

Fiscal  plan 

Treasurer  Frank  Miller  reviewed  the  prov- 
ince's financial  performance  in  1979-80.  He 
said  that,  "even  though  we  allowed  expendi- 
tures to  increase,  the  provincial  deficit 
dropped  to  $659  million,  a  reduction  of  $494 
miUion."  (p.  20) 
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For  the  new  fiscal  year,  1980-81,  Mr. 
Miller  outlined  a  plan  which  involves  expen- 
ditures of  $17,121  million,  an  increase  of 
$1,266  million  or  eight  per  cent  over  last 
year.  The  lion's  share  of  this  increase  has 
been  allocated  to  the  Ministry  of  Health 
which  has  received  an  increase  in  its  budget 
of  $487  million  or  11.4  per  cent. 

In  total,  municipalities  and  school  boards 
will  receive  a  12.4  per  cent  increase  in  pro- 
vincial grants.  Mr.  Miller  stated  that,  **With 
this  large  increase  in  transfers,  I  expect  that 
local  mill  rates  in  1980  will  increase  at  even 
less  than  the  modest  rate  in  1979."  (p.  18) 

Highlighting  other  provincial  programs, 
the  Treasurer  noted,  "Transfer  payments  for 
^developmental  programs  to  help  the  mentally 
retarded  will  be  increased  by  27  per  cent. 
School  boards  will  also  receive  a  20  per  cent 
Increase  in  funds  for  special  education.  Also, 
the  budget  for  the  day-care  proerram  will  be 
increased  by  14  per  cent  in  order  to  help 
working  mothers."  (p.  21) 

The  Treasurer  is  projecting  provincial 
reven-ues  at  $16,172  million  in  1980-81. 

Mr.  Miller  pointed  out  that  his  revenue 
estimate  "includes  provision  for  negotiations 
with  Ontario  Hydro  to  settle  the  Pickering 
nuclear  agreement."  (p.  22)  It  also  includes 
an  additional  $10  million  from  provincial 
fees  and  licenfces. 

He  stated,  "The  resulting  net  cash  require- 
ments will  be  $949  million.  This  is  some- 
what more  than  last  year's  deficit.  However, 
in  a  year  of  economic  uncertainty  I  believe 
it  is  appropriate  to  allow  this  pause  in  our 
deficit  reduction  strategy."  (p.  22) 

Mr.  Miller  noted  that  funds  available  to 
the  province  from  the  Canada  Pension  Plan 
and  other  nonpublic  borrowing  sources  well 
exceed  projdcted  cash  requirements  and  that 
this  situation  will  likely  continue  for  a  few 
years.  He  went  on  to  say  that  "pension  funds 
should  be  invested  in  a  way  that  will  ensure 
long  term  benefits  for  our  economy. 
Accordingly,  this  year  the  province  will  make 
available  about  $500  million  from  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  to  Ontario  Hydro."  (p.  22) 

The  Treasurer  also  indicated  that  he  was 
prepared  to  consider  a  more  independent 
investment  policy  for  the  teachers*  super- 
annuation fund. 

New  benefits  totalling  $75  million 
for  Ontario  pensioners 

About  one-half  of  Ontario  pensioners  will 
have  all  oif  their  property  taxes  refunded  by 
the  province  under  a  new  program  an- 
nounced today  by  Ontario  Treasurer  Frank 
Miller.    He   also   said  that  all   Ontario  pen- 


sioners will  now  reiceive  a  new  sales  tax 
grant  and  increased  Gains  payments. 

Mr.  Miller  stated  that,  "Beginning  this 
year,  the  Ontario  government  vdll  provide 
direct  grants  of  up  to  $500  to  oflFset  property 
taxes  of  pensioners  who  own  or  rent  their 
homes."  (p.  16) 

The  new  program,  which  replaces  property 
tax  credits  for  senior  citizens,  takes  effect  this 
fall.  The  new  program  will  provide  to  pen- 
sioners $39  million  more  than  they  were  re- 
ceiving wdth  tax  credits.  The  annual  cost  of 
the  new  grant  program  will  be  $214  million. 

Describing  the  new  program,  the  Treasurer 
said,  "This  means  that  the  first  $500  of  a 
pensioner's  annual  property  taxes  will  be  re- 
funded dollar  for  dollar  by  provincial  grants." 
Under  the  new  program,  Mr.  Miller  stated 
that  "...  about  one-half  of  our  senior 
bitizen  home  owners  and  renters  will  have 
all  of  tiieir  property  taxes  refunded  by  the 
province."  The  Treasurer  added  that  overall 
"...  63  per  cent  of  property  taxes  paid  by 
pensioners  will  be  offset  by  the  province." 
(p.  16) 

In  the  late  fall,  pensioners  will  receive  a 
form  from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Revenue. 
They  will  simply  indicate  their  property  taxes 
or  rent  on  the  form  and  return  it  to  the 
ministry,  after  which  they  will  receive  a 
provincial  cheque  of  up  to  $500. 

Mr.  Miller  replaced  the  sales  tax  credit 
for  pensioners,  which  also  required  them  to 
fill  in  an  income  tax  form,  with  a  sales  tax 
grant  of  $50.  This  grant  vdll  go  to  everv 
Ontario  pensioner  who  receives  the  Old  Age 
Security  pension  and  also  will  be  sent  in  the 
fall. 

The  nerw  pensioner  sales  tax  grant  will  cost 
$41  million,  $9  million  more  than  sales  tax 
credits  for  senior  citizens. 

By  increasing  Gains  payments,  Mr.  Miller 
provided  additional  assistance  to  lower  in- 
come pensioners. 

He  stated  that,  "Starting  in  May,  1980,  th? 
maximum  payments  will  be  increased  by  $10 
per  month.  This  will  provide  an  additional 
$120  per  year  to  a  single  Gains  recipient  and 
$240  more  per  year  to  pensioner  couples  who 
receive  Gains."  (p.  17) 

Gains,  or  Guaranteed  Annual  Income  Sys- 
tem, is  a  provincial  program  which  provides 
supplemental  pension  income  to  "elderly 
people. 

The  Treasurer  said  that  260,000  Ontario 
pensioners  would  benefit  this  year  fromi  the 
increase  which  will  cost  the  province  another 
$27  million. 

In  discussing  the  new  property  and  sales 
tax  grant  program,  Mr.  Miller  explained  why 
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the  province  has  switched  from  a  tax  credit 
to  a  direct  grant  program.  "First,  the  tax 
tredit  system  involves  a  considerable  lag  in 
benefits  and  saddles  many  i)ensioners  with 
the  inconvenience  and  worry  of  filling  out  a 
complex  tax  return  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  to  complete.  Second,  we 
wished  to  build  an  element  of  universality 
into  this  program  in  order  to  recognize  the 
lifelong  contribution  made  by  all  pensioners 
to  our  communities."  (p.  17) 

Over  $50  million  in  tax  cuts  and  incentives 
for  Ontario  small  business 

Treasurer  Frank  Miller  announced  new 
assistance  for  small  business  in  his  1980 
budget. 

There  will  be  a  new  small  business  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

The  capital  tax  has  been  reduced  and 
simplified. 

Compensation  to  retail  sales  tax  collectors 
will  be  increased. 

The  provincial  Treasurer  also  outlined  im- 
provements to  the  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Corporations  Act. 

iMr.  Miller  said  that  his  new  investment  tax 
credit  for  small  business  "...  will  be  equal 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  purchase  cost  of  de- 
pretiable  assets  for  use  in  Ontario."  He 
added  that,  "The  maximum  credit  in  any  one 
year  for  any  individual  small  business  will 
be  $3,000."  (p.  13) 

The  Treasurer  estimates  that  his  tax  in- 
centive will  put  an  additional  $30  million 
into  the  hands  of  small  businesses  this  year. 

In  explaining  the  reasons  for  bringing  in 
this  tax  incentive,  Mr.  Miller  said  that,  "It 
is  important  to  the  success  of  every  small 
business  person  to  be  able  to  plough  back  as 
moich  capital  as  possible  into  the  business. 
Yet  the  high  cost  of  borrowing  discourages 
this,  as  does  the  need  to  use  scarce  working 
capital  to  pay  taxes."  (p.  12) 

Businesses  with  taxable  capital  of  less  than 
$1  million  will  now  pay  a  capital  tax  of 
only  $100.  Corporations  with  taxable  capital 
of  up  to  $100,000  will  continue  to  pay  $50. 

Mr.  Miller  estimates  that  this  step  will 
cut  $20  million  from  taxes  paid  by  small 
business  in  Ontario.  It  will  greatly  simplify 
the  calculation  of  the  capital  tax  for  many 
firms. 

The  maximum  annual  compensation  for 
retail  sales  tax  collectors  will  be  increased 
from  $700  to  $1,000.  The  minimum  level 
also  will  be  raised.  Retail  vendors  will  re- 
ceive an  additional  $8  million  as  a  result  of 
this  increase. 


The  Treasurer  introduced  changes  to  the 
small  business  development  corporation 
(SBDC)  program. 

The  minimum  capital  requirement  for  a 
small  business  development  corporation  will 
be  reduced  to  $100,000  from  $250,000.  Mr. 
Miller  said  that  he  adopted  this  change  "in 
response  to  a  number  of  submissions,  par- 
ticularly on  behalf  of  small  businesses  in 
northern  Ontario."  (p.  11) 

Pension  funds  and  credit  unions  will  be 
eligible  for  provincial  grants  if  they  invest 
in  an  SBDC.  Also,  SBDCs  may  now  invest  in 
book  publishing  and  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Introduced  by  the  Treasurer  last  year, 
the  SBDC  program  encourages  investment  in 
small  business.  Individual  investors  receive 
a  grant  from  the  province  equal  to  30  per 
cent  of  their  investment  in  a  small  business 
development  corporation.  The  SBDC  in  turn 
may  buy  shares  of  eligible  small  businesses. 
So  far,  about  50  SBDCs  have  been  formed 
in  Ontario. 

INTERIM  ANSWERS 

139.  Mr.  Grande:  1.  Could  tihe  Minister 
of  Culture  and  Recreation  provide  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  translation  companies  and/ or 
individuals  who  have  been  given  work  by 
the  ministry  over  the  span  of  the  last  five 
years?  2.  Would  the  minister  also  provide, 
along  with  this  list,  the  exact  cost  involved 
and  the  monies  given  to  each  company  and/ 
or  individual?  3.  Would  the  minister  indicate 
whether  the  public  tendering  process  applies 
in  these  instances?  (Tabled  April  28,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Due  to  the  large  volume 
of  information  requested,  it  wall  not  be  pos- 
sible to  provide  an  answer  by  the  allotted 
date.  The  information  should  be  available  on 
or  about  May  16,  1980. 

140.  Mr.  Di  Santo:  Will  the  Ministry  of 
Culture  and  Recreation  table  the  following 
information:  1.  How  many  hours  of  the  TV- 
Ontario  programs  are  devoted  to  ethnic 
groups,  their  cultures  and  traditions?  Can  a 
breakdown  be  provided  of  the  hours  devoted 
to  such  programs,  year  by  year,  since  1975? 
2.  How  many  programs  with  multicultural 
content  have  been  broadcast  since  1975, 
number  of  hours,  with  breakdoMoi  year  by 
year?  3.  What  new  programs,  devoted  to  the 
ethnic  groups  of  Ontario  and/ or  with  multi- 
cultural content  have  been  broadcast  since 
the  minister's  commitment  in  the  House  on 
April  2,  1979?  4.  Has  TVOntario  any  new 
plan  for  programs  devoted  to  ethnic  groups 
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and/ or  with  multicultural  content?  If  so,  can 
the  ministry  elaborate  on  the  content  of  these 
programs?  (Tabled  April  28,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Due  to  the  large  volume 
of  information  requested,  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  provide  an  answer  by  the  allotted 
date.  The  information  should  be  available  on 
or  about  May  30,  1980. 

145.  Mr.  Cassidy:  Will  the  minister  table 
a  comprehensive  listing  of:  1.  All  timber 
licenloes  held  by  companies  in  Ontario?  2. 
The  annual  allowable  and  actual  cuts  on 
each  of  these  licences  for  the  most  recent  five 
years  available?  3.  The  annual  allowable  and 


actual  cuts  for  all  crown  management  xmits 
for  the  most  recent  five  years  available?  4. 
The  amount  of  revenues  accruing  to  the 
province  via  crown  dues  and  area  charges 
by  license  and  crown  management  unit  for 
the  most  recent  five  years  available?  5.  A 
specific  table  providing  all  the  above  mate- 
rial by  MNR  region?  (Tabled  April  29,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Because  of  the  volume  of 
material  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
answer  to  question  145,  we  will  require 
additional  time  to  submit  our  response.  The 
final  answer  wall  be  ready  on  or  about  May 
20. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  POLLS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  You  Avill  'be  aware  that  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment 
will  be  discussed  in  die  standing  committee 
on  resources  development  after  the  Ministry 
of  Transportation  and  Communications  esti- 
mates are  dealt  with,  whidh  means  some  time 
at  the  end . of  next  week. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  gave  an  undertaking  that  certain 
public  opinion  polls,  including  a  $56,000  poll 
by  Decima  Research  Limited,  would  be 
made  available  by  individual  ministers  at 
the  appropriate  time.  The  Minister  of  the 
Environment  (Mr.  Parrott)  is  here  now  and 
presumably  he  will  wish  to  listen  to  this 
point  oif  privilege. 

As  a  matter  of  privilege,  can  we  have  as- 
surance from  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  vou  will 
seek  from  the  minister  this  particular  poll, 
which  must  be  extensive  to  have  cost  $50,000, 
so  that  we  can  study  it  in  time  for  our 
discussion  of  the  estimates?  Could  we  have 
assurance  that  this  poll  which,  after  all,  the 
minister  has  and  it  having  been  paid  for 
with  public  funds,  will  be  given  to  us  for 
our  study  in  the  opposition  by  the  end  of  this 
weeks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
point  of  privilege:  I  have  said  several  times 
that  we  would  be  more  than  happy  to  release 
that  poll,  and  will  be  doing  so.  It  is  a  very 
extensive  poU  and  a  very  important  one.  It 
has  a  lot  of  information  in  it.  It  is  one  that  is 
very  valuable  and  we  wiU  be  releasing  it.  I 
cannot  say  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  we  can  do  it  by  the  end  of  this  week, 
but  I  can  certainly  assure  him  it  will  be 
released  in  advance  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee's consideration  of  my  ministry's 
estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
recollection  that  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board  is  to  be  heard  in  the  resources 
development  committee  before  the  estimates 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  are  cod- 
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sidered  and  following  tliose  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transportation  and  Communications.  I 
would  have  to  check  that  but,  that  being  the 
case,  I  think  the  minister  would  have  time, 
even  if.  he  does  not  have  that  report  before 
the  end  of  this  week,  for  that  report  to  be 
considered  by  members  before  his  estimates- 
are  considered  by  the  committee.  ' 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  There  will  be  no 
problem, 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I,  might,  I. 
was  going  from  what  is  on  the  order  paper. 
I  am  told  by  the  House  leader  for  the  party 
that  there  might  be  the  Workmen's  .  Com- 
pensation Board  hearing,  whidh  he  under- 
stood may  be  dealt  with  by  subcommittee  of 
that  committee. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
you  to  consider  how  the  jH-ivileges  of  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  are  affected  if  we  are 
being  obstructed  from  access  to  information 
which  the  minister  has  had'  for  some  time, 
information  which  he  can  use  to  prepare 
himself  for  estimates  and  for  other  matters 
in  the  House  and  to  which  we  in  Her 
Majesty's  loyal  opposition,  are  denied  access 
until  such  time  as  the  minister  decides  he 
will  be  nice  enough  to  let  us  see  it. 

Could  you  kindly  rule  on  that,  Mr. 
Speaker?  I  ask  you  to  consider,  in  your 
wisdom,  whether  we  can  carry  on  as  members 
of  an  opposition  when  we  are  being  ob- 
structed by  the  government  from  access  to 
information  that  we  have  all  paid  for? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  look  into  it  and  see 
whether  there  was  a  commitment  made  to 
table  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

VISITORS 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  Hke  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  honourable  members  the  pres- 
ence in  our  gallery  of  five  members  of  the 
Australian  delegation  to  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh's Fifth  Commonwealth  Study  Confer- 
ence to  Canada,  led  by  Mr.  Mai  Bryce, 
MLA,  Ascot,  and  deputy  leader  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Labour  Party  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia. Will  menibers  please  welcome  them  to 
our  gallery? 
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STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

EXPORT  '80 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  annoimce  Export  '80,  a  new  pro- 
gram under  which  my  ministry  will  launch  a 
revitalized,  better  financed  and  more  com- 
prehensive trade  strategy  for  Ontario. 

Mr.  Breithaiupt:  More  commercials. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  are  in  the  can. 
They  will  be  out  soon. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  been  in- 
volved in  an  analysis  of  the  exporting 
problems  of  Canadian  firms.  This  analysis  was 
conducted  both  in  the  context  of  our  input 
into  the  Hatch  review  of  federal  export  sup- 
port measures  and  as  a  result  of  an  intensive 
internal  assessment  of  Ontario's  own  activities. 

Our  review  indicated  a  need  for  this  gov- 
ernment to  expand  and  modify  its  export 
support  activity,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
direct  financial  assistance,  trade  missions, 
foreign  offices  and  general  trade  policy. 

To  ensure  maximum  benefits  from  our 
eflForts,  resources  will  be  deliberately  concen- 
trated in  support  of  both  firms  and  markets 
which  oflFer  the  greatest  potential  for  in- 
creased and  sustained  export  sales. 

I   would   like   to   highlight  the   eight  key 
elements  of  Export  '80. 
2:10  p.m. 

The  first  component  involves  increased 
financial  assistance  for  exports.  The  Ontario 
Development  Corporations  will  double  their 
overall  financial  support  in  this  area  from 
$12  million  to  $25  million  annually,  and  will 
double  their  line  of  export  credit  to  individual 
firms  from  $500,000  to  $1  million  per  firm. 

This  assistance  will  be  available  to  finance 
production  for  export  markets  and  export  re- 
ceivables. Further,  the  Ontario  Development 
Corporations  will  provide  specific  support  to 
co-ordinate  access  to  the  federal  government's 
Export  Development  Corporation  and  to  pri- 
vate-sector lending  institutions. 

The  second  element  of  Exjyort  '80  involves 
a  substantial  change  in  our  trade  mission  ac- 
tivity. The  current  limit  of  three  visits  by  a 
firm  to  the  same  market  in  five  years  will  be 
removed.  Firms  showing  a  willingness  to 
commit  marketing  and  other  resources  to 
specific  export  markets  will  be  encouraged  to 
concentrate  on  and  return  to  those  markets. 
Further,  businesses  with  a  clearly  identified 
potential  for  improved  export  sales  now  will 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  an  unlimited 
number  of  trade  missions  each  year. 

Export  '80  no  longer  will  automatically 
subsidize  the  air  fares  of  all  participants  in 


trade  missions,  but  will  support  those  business 
people  showing  a  proven  need  for  assistance 
and  reasonable  market  prospects. 

The  third  component  of  Export  '80  involves 
targeting  participation  in  trade  fairs  and  ex- 
hibitions. We  will  henceforth  participate  only 
in  those  trade  fairs  which  are  highly  spe- 
cialized and  which  have  specific  relevance  to 
major  Ontario  industries  and  firms.  Efforts 
also  will  be  made  to  combine  trade  fairs  with 
allied  missions  to  maximize  the  results. 
Further,  we  will  be  emphasizing  involvement 
in  regional  US  trade  fairs  as  effective  avenues 
for  increased  export  sales  by  smaller  Cana- 
dian firms. 

As  a  fourth  component  of  Export  '80,  we 
will  be  assigning  responsibility  for  Ontario's 
participation  in  technology  missions  to  the 
Ontario  Research  Foundation.  This  will  en- 
sure that  efforts  to  import  technology  are 
concentrated  in  fields  that  will  support  and 
complement  domestic  research  and  develop- 
ment activity. 

The  fifth  initiative  we  are  undertaking  in- 
volves provincial  government  support  for  the 
development  of  full-service  private  and  pub- 
lic trading  bouses.  To  encourage  the  most 
beneficial  oj>eration  of  trading  houses  in 
Ontario,  we  will  be  inviting  them  to  partici- 
pate in  Export  '80  trade  missions  for  the  first 
time.  We  will  also  permit  trading  houses  to 
gain  access  to  export  support  credit  through 
the  Ontario  Development  Corporations. 

Sixth,  my  ministry  will  be  establishing  an 
office  of  commercial  policy.  This  office  will 
be  responsible  for  co-ordinating  our  efforts 
to  encourage  multinational  companies  to 
implement  world  mandating  and  specializa- 
tion strategy  in  Ontario.  The  office  also  will 
be  responsible  for  identifying  specffic  foreign 
nontariff  trade  barriers  which  impede  On- 
tario's attempts  to  export,  and  will  be  in- 
volved in  developing  effective  provincial 
responses  to  those  barriers. 

The  seventh  component  of  our  trade  ac- 
tion plan  involves  the  establishment  of  new 
foreign  offices  to  support  marketing  efforts 
in  priority  markets.  Last  month  we  opened 
two  new  offices  in  the  United  States.  Our 
Dallas  office  will  serve  the  expanding  south- 
western US  market,  and  our  Atlanta  ofiice 
will  serve  the  southeast.  Our  network  of 
foreign  offices  will  be  further  expanded  with 
the  opening  next  month  of  a  new  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  office  in  Hong  Kong. 
From  this  location,  we  will  serve  China, 
Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan,  as  well  as  the  grow- 
ing markets  of  the  developing  countries  in 
the  Pacific  Rim. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  Do  all  those  offices  have 
revolving  doors? 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Behave  yourselves; 
you  might  get  the  job  one  day.  No,  you 
won't;  you  really  won't  get  the  job. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Is  Marvin  still  on  the  payroll? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  should  do  it  the 
way  he  did  it.  It's  the  only  way  the  members 
opposite  will  be  able  to  do  it. 

The  eighth  element  of  Export  '80  in- 
volves a  major  drive  to  promote  more  eflBec- 
tive  export  marketing  by  Ontario  firms. 

In  order  to  develop  improved  professional 
expertise  in  trade,  trade  policy,  customs, 
tariffs  and  export  marketing,  we  have  estab- 
lished an  internship  program  in  international 
business  for  Ontario  university  graduates.  In- 
terns will  be  sent  to  nine  of  our  ministry's 
10  foreign  offices  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
This  program  will  assist  the  graduates  in 
developing  a  high  level  of  skilled  and  sophis- 
ticated knowledge  about  international  trade 
which  should  be  in  considerable  demand  by 
the  private  sector  when  their  internships 
are  completed. 

We  also  will  be  offering  a  three-year  sub- 
sidy for  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  com- 
mercial law  at  an  Ontario  university.  Fur- 
ther, my  ministry  will  be  retaining  the  ser- 
vices of  experienced  export  managers  to 
conduct  marketing  probes  on  behalf  of  small 
Canadian-owned  firms. 

We  also  will  he  committing  $250,000  to  a 
highly  innovative  and  flexible  program  which 
will  help  small  firms  that  have  developed 
international  marketing  strategies  meet  the 
costs  of  initial  export  ventures.  Through  this 
program,  assistance  will  be  provided  in  such 
areas  as  consignment  costs,  warehousing  or 
changes  in  products  or  packages  for  inter- 
national markets. 

What  I  have  described  represents  a  wide- 
ranging  program  of  new  initiatives  being 
undertaken  by  our  government  to  support  and 
encourage  the  export  activities  of  Ontario- 
based  businesses. 

I  am  confident  these  initiatives  will  enable 
Ontario  firms  to  meet  the  challenges  of  export 
markets  while  contributing  to  the  development 
of  Ontario's  manufacturing  base  and  generat- 
ing new  wealth  for  all  Canadians. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

SMALL  BUSINESS  LOANS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  direct  my 
first  question  to  the  Treasurer.  He  will  recall 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  Bank  of  Canada 
back  in  1973,  the  policy  adopted'  then,  and  a 


suggestion  I  have  made  in  the  House  and 
which  others  have  made  as  well,  that  banks 
introduce  a  favourable  interest  rate  for  small 
businesses,  especially  given  the  crunch  that 
many  of  these  small  businesses  are  feeling 
with  the  current  interest  rate  problem. 

Is  the  Treasurer  aware  that  in  British 
Columbia,  the  Bank  of  British  Colimibia,  a 
privately  owned  institution,  since  last  fall  has 
offered  half  of  one  per  cent  under  prime  as 
its  interest  rate  for  small  businesses  in  that 
province,  in  view  of  the  importance  stressed 
with  regard  to  small  businesses  in  British 
Columbia?  Why  does  the  Treasiurer  not  call 
in  the  heads  of  the  commercial  banks  here  in 
Ontario  and  ask  them  to  do  the  very  same 
thing? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario 
does  oflFer  lower-interest  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses through  the  Ontario  Development  Cor- 
poration. The  current  rate  is  in  the  range  of 
10.5  per  cent  to  11  per  cent,  I  believe,  on 
eligible  loans  through  that  route. 

The  question  of  asking  the  banks  to  do  the 
same  certainly  deserves  some  consideration. 
But  I  suggest  to  the  member  that  in  the  last 
two  or  three  months  financial  intermediaries 
have  been  among  the  ones  suflFering  from  the 
cyclical  movements  of  the  interest  rate  in 
general.  The  quick  movement  upward  of 
interest  rates  cuts  the  profit  to  the  banks. 

I  am  not  being  an  apologist.  I  am  trying  to 
explain  to  the  member  that  a  bank  works  on 
a  spread.  I  am  sure  he  knows  that.  The  spread 
is  the  difference  between  the  jwrice  it  pays  for 
money  that  goes  up  as  interest  rates  go  up 
and  down  as  they  go  down.  That  spread 
caught  them  short.  They  often  make  a  com- 
mitment, as  they  made  to  me  on  my  own 
house  10  years  ago,  and  perhaps  to  other 
members,  to  lend  money  for  a  certain  period 
of  time.  They  are  caught  with  that  rate,  In 
the  meantime,  of  coiurse,  payment?  have  gone 
up. 

I  have  had  great  faith,  perhaps  misplaced, 
in  the  ability  of  the  banks  to  assess  the  credit- 
worthiness of  the  given  applications  before 
them  and,  in  a  very  comjyetitive  time,  to  do 
what  they  coxJd  to  help  small  businesses.  All 
lenders  have  to  have  a  real  concern  about 
what  is  happening  to  their  customers  as  these 
'high  Costs  go  through. 

I  would  like  to  end  by  saying  I  thought  the 
action  taken  the  other  day,  albeit  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Crosbie's  move,  by  the  federal  Finance 
Minister,  Mr.  MacEachen,  to  introduce  the 
small  business  income  debenture  bond,  was 
far  more  useful  than  the  one  the  member  has 
just  touched  upon.  In  the  raeantimei  we  have 
contacted  the  banks  to  find  out  whether  they 
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are  going  to  see  that  action  is  put  into  place. 
The  answer  I  get  is,  **Yes.  As  soon  as  federal 
legislation  is  introduced  describing  the  rules." 
I  think  then  a  very  potent  assistance  for  small 
businesses  will  become  available  through  the 
banks. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Instead  of  coming  to  this 
House  weeping  for  the  fact  that  the  banks' 
record  profits  for  the  past  several  years 
might  be  somewhat  lower  this  year,  or  per- 
haps not  as  big  as  they  might  otherwise  be 
this  year,  instead  of  shedding  tears  for  the 
banks,  why  does  the  Treasurer  not  call  in 
the  heads  of  the  chartered  banks  who  are 
just  down  the  street  here— they  are  not  that 
far  away— and  tell  them  that  in  British 
Columbia  the  bank  is  able  to  give  small 
businesses— ^nd  I  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  80  per  cent  of  small  business  loans  in 
this  country  are  from  chartered  banks— a 
half  a  per  cent  under  prime,  and  ask  the 
Ontario  banks  to  do  the  same  thing? 
2:20  p.m. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
quite  sure  the  honourable  member  knows 
there  are  real  problems  with  that  ai>proach, 
but  it  is  very  convenient  to  bring  it  up.  I 
think  the  two  steps  I  suggested  lare  veiy 
positive.  The  one  from  Ontario,  through 
ODC,  in  efiFect  is  about  five  or  five  and  a 
half  points  under  prime  right  now,  and  the 
second,  the  small  business  development 
bond,  will  be  about  half  of  prime. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  all 
know  the  Liberal  leader  wants  the  Treasurer 
to  do  a  job  which  he  cannot  get  his  federal 
Minister  of  Finance  to  do.  Could  we  have 
an  assurance  from  the  Treasurer  that  Ontario 
will  bring  in  a  plan  to  cushion  home  owners 
against  very  high  interest  rates  when  they 
renegotiate  their  mortgages,  despite  the 
statement  by  the  federal  Minister  of  Finance 
that  the  Liberal  Party  will  not  do  so  at  the 
federal  level? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  read  the 
federal  minister's  press  release.  The  fact  is, 
I  do  not  think  he  said  that.  I  hope  he  did 
not  say  that,  because  it  is  my  imderstanding 
he  made  a  firm  commitment  to  offer  assist- 
ance. I  trust  he  is  not  withdrawing  from  that. 

He  still  had  some  clauses  or  escape  lines 
in  his  statement  the  other  day,  if  it  wias 
reoorted  accurately,  stating  that  he  did  not 
rule  out  the  need  to  help  those  people  in 
real  financial  need.  We  are  continuing  on 
that  assumption  and,  as  I  said,  we  are  pre- 
paring our  paper. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
Treasurer  realize  that  a  great  many  of  the 


small  businessmen  and  farmers  finance  by 
demand  notes  and,  therefore,  the  argument 
about  spread  is  really  not  vahd  in  this 
instance? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
quite  aware  of  that.  I  have  a  few  demand 
loans  myself,  and  they  go  up  every  time 
the  interest  rates  go  up  and  down  every 
time  they  go  down,  and  those  are  the  safe 
ones.  The  member  will  also  notice  that 
whereas  in  the  past  one  could  n^ake  an 
agreement  with  a  lending  institution  for 
four,  five,  10,  15,  even  20  years,  one  finds 
it  very  diflBcult  to  do  that  in  a  time  of 
unstable  rates.  That  has  brought  the  floating 
rate  syndrome  into  very  common  usage,  one 
which  I  am  sure  protects  die  lender  but 
leaves  the  borrower  in  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern, because  he  never  knows  what  next 
month's  costs  are  going  to  be.  That  is  one 
of  the  biggest  arguments  I  can  see  in  favour 
of  a  relatively  stable  interest  rate,  as  we 
had  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  federal  House  will  be 
amending  the  Bank  Act  shortly,  will  the 
minister  get  together  with  the  Minister  of 
National  Revenue  and  ask  that  the  Bank 
Act  be  amended  so  the  Province  of  Ontario 
Savings  Office  can  have  the  full  powers  of  a 
chartered  bank?  In  that  way  we  would  have 
some  meaningful  competition  in  the  banking 
system,  by  using  the  powers  of  the  POSO 
as  a  competitive  tool  in  the  economic 
process. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

DISPUTE  AT  AMR  CENTRES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social 
Services.  The  minister  undoubtedly  is  aware 
that  we  now  are  in  the  sixth  week  of  a  strike 
in  Hamilton  by  workers  who  work  among  the 
mentally  retarded  in  preschool  services  and 
family  support  services,  and  I  believe  the 
same  type  of  strike  now  is  going  on  in 
Toronto. 

Is  the  minister  able  to  tell  us  what  he  is 
doing  about  this  matter,  keeping  in  mind  the 
fact  that  49  of  the  53  people  in  Hamilton,  of 
whom  about  half  have  college  degrees  and 
are  trained  people  with  diplomas  and  degrees 
in  the  care  of  the  retarded,  in  their  present 
contract  are  earning  less  than  the  receptionist 
in  the  minister's  office? 

Under  these  circumstances,  does  the  min- 
ister not  believe  it  is  time  to  put  a  little  more 
money  into  that  situation  so  that  these  people 
can  get  decent  incre^fes  in  salary  to  bring 
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them  at  least  close  to  what  is  a  reasonable 
living  wage,  given  their  amount  of  training 
and  the  responsibilities  they  bear? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  of  that  situation.  The  staffs  of  both  my 
ministry  and  the  Ministry  of  Labour  have 
been  working  with  people  in  the  area  who  are 
involved  in  the  strike  situation,  attempting  to 
assist  in  some  resolution  of  that  situation. 

The  honourable  member  made  specific 
reference  to  certain  salary  difi^erentials  be- 
tween some  of  the  people  in  the  funded 
agency  and  in  my  ministry.  I  cannot  confirm 
his  suggestion  with  respect  to  the  receptionist 
in  my  office,  because  I  honestly  don't  know 
what  she  is  receiving.  However,  it  is  true 
tliere  is  a  gap.  I  think  the  problem  is  not  that 
we  do  not  recognize  that;  rather,  it  is  the  rate 
at  which  that  gap  might  be  closed.  It  is  not  a 
situation  that  is  affecting  only  the  association 
in  Hamilton;  it  has  a  much  broader  impact 
than  that.  It  also  has  impact  on  other  agencies 
besides  the  associations  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 

I  can  assure  the  member  that  I  and  my  stafF 
are  trying  to  assist  the  province-wide  situa- 
tion. At  the  moment  I  do  not  feel  it  is  appro- 
priate to  address  one  specific  situation  in 
isolation  from  the  broader  context. 

As  far  as  the  strike  in  Hamilton  is  con- 
cerned, I  believe  the  association  has  made  an 
oflFer  which  is  consistent  with  the  funding 
that  is  available  to  it  at  the  present  time. 
Tliat  is  a  rate  of  increase  which  I  suggest  is 
higher  than  the  average  rate  of  settlements 
across  the  province  this  year. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  minister  is  correct  when 
he  suggests  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  greater 
than  tiiat  of  the  average  worker  in  the  work 
force  this  year,  but  the  minister  is  surely 
aware  of  the  point  from  which  these  people 
are  starting.  An  Ontario  civil  service  recep- 
tionist's maximum  salary  as  of  April  this  year 
is  $10,473.  Given  that  only  four  of  the  53 
people  in  the  current  wage  schedule  in  Ham- 
ilton are  paid  more  than  that— the  highest,  for 
an  instructor,  being  the  princely  sum  of 
$11,000  after  11.5  years  of  service,  surely  the 
schedule  needs  to  be  rectified  everywhere, 
and  not  just  in  Hamilton.  Will  the  minister, 
who  can  find  money  for  his  colleagues  to  put 
ads  in  every  newspaper  across  Ontario  to  say 
what  fine  folks  they  are,  find  money  to  pay 
these  people  properly  to  take  care  of  the  re- 
tarded in  our  society? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
honourable  members  opposite  that  never,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has  any  money 
that  has  gone  towards  any  advertising  pro- 


gram in  any  other  ministry  come  from  the 
budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Yes,  it  has. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  If  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  aware  of  something  of  which 
I  am  not,  I  wish  he  would  give  me  that  in- 
formation, because  I  would  not  look  kindly 
upon  that  kind  of  transfer. 

In  response  to  the  serious  part  of  his  ques- 
tion, at  this  stage  I  can  only  assure  him  that  I 
and  the  staff  of  my  ministry  will  continue  to 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  in  efforts  to  seek  a  solution  to  that 
strike. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  pointed  out,  a 
percentage  increase  is  not  terribly  relevant 
when  one  is  talking  about  $8,000  to  $9,000  a 
year  for  these  people.  Given  the  huge  varia- 
tion between  what  these  people  in  Hamilton 
make  as  opposed  to  people  working  for  like 
associations  in  other  parts  of  the  province  and 
given  the  funding  system  for  the  association, 
would  the  minister  not  now  agree  that  the 
only  way  to  solve  the  strike  so  that  the 
workers  can  get  a  decent  living  wage  is  for 
his  ministry  to  commit  more  money  to  that 
association?  Would  he  not  admit  that  in 
the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
never  be  so  naive  as  to  agree  that  there  is 
only  one  way  to  solve  any  problem. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
whether  the  minister  is  also  aware  that  not 
only  is  there  a  35  per  cent  gap,  with  average 
wages  of  $8,500  or  less  in  the  Hamilton 
operation,  but  also  some  of  the  operations 
they  are  being  compared  to  are  currently  in 
the  process  of  negotiations  as  well?  There 
is  a  double  catch-up  necessary  in  this  situa- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nwton:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  many  negotiations 
going  on  which  these  people  are  using  for 
comparative  purposes  in  the  course  of  their 
negotiations.  I  don't  think  that  is  an  un- 
common occurrence. 
2:30  p.m. 

AUTO  INDUSTRY  LAYOFFS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  new 
question,  for  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism,  arising  out  of  the  announcement 
today  that  a  further  850  jobs  are  going  to  be 
eliminated  on  an  indefinite  basis  at  the 
Chrysler  Canada  operations  in  Windsor. 

In  view  of  the  fact  he  said  yesterday 
that   the   expected   employment  of  Chrysler 
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would  drop  to  around  the  6,000  mark,  was 
the  minister  aware  that  Chrysler  was  intend- 
ing to  move  its  car  plant  to  a  single  shift 
and  to  eliminate  another  850  jobs  in  the  next 
month  or  so?  Can  the  minister  say  what 
steps  the  government  now  intends  to  take 
to  create  short-term  jobs  for  the  automobile 
workers  who  are  faced  with  further  un- 
employment in  Windsor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Min- 
ister of  Industry  and  Tourism,  my  responsi- 
bilities are  to  ensure  the  short-term,  medium- 
term  and  long-term  strength  of  the  industries 
in  that  part  of  the  province  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  province. 

With  regard  to  specific  job-creation  meas- 
ures, most  of  the  things  my  ministry  is 
equipped  to  do  are  related  to  securing  the 
strength  of  the  industries  which,  in  turn, 
create  jobs.  The  overall  job-creation  respon- 
sibilities are  shared;  they  are  centred  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  in  terms  of 
the  economic  climate  and  are  reflected  quite 
well  in  his  budget. 

In  fairness,  we  should  understand  that 
what  is  happening  in  the  auto  industry  in 
the  entire  Windsor  area  is  very  much  a  func- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  automobile  industry 
in  North  America.  The  only  answer  to  the 
short-term  job  situation  in  that  area  is  in- 
creased sales  for  Nortih  American  vehicles. 

As  the  companies  currently  are  closing 
down  and  beginning  to  retool  for  the  1981 
models,  I  think  we  are  going  to  see  a  period 
of  time  in  the  short  term  where,  to  be  fair, 
there  are  not  going  to  be  a  great  number  of 
opportunities  to  (put  jobs  back  into  that 
community  until  tihe  new  models  are  out  and 
we  see  how  they  are  selling. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Since  in  Chrysler's  case  the 
shortfall  of  employment  is  not  going  to  be  a 
temporary  thing  until  the  fall,  but  is  very 
likely  to  last  over  the  next  two  or  three 
years  at  the  very  minimum,  is  the  govern- 
ment now  prepared  to  establish  a  loan  fund 
whidh  the  Automotive  Parts  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Canada  has  been  urging  for 
years,  in  order  to  encourage  domestic  manu- 
facturers to  retool  existing  capacity  or  to 
create  a  new  capacity  with  which  they  can 
create  jobs  and  help  to  meet  the  needs  of 
both  the  Big  Three  and  offshore  automobile 
producers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  think  that  is  very 
important.  The  leader  of  the  third  party  will 
recall  that  for  some  years  we  have  had  an 
offer  open  to  the  federal  government  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  specific  automotive  investment 
fund.  At  the  time  of  the  Ford  deal  two  years 
ago  we  suggested  to  the  federal  government 


that  they  matdh  us  on  a  one-for-one  basis. 
To  create  that  automotive  fund  we  were  pre- 
pared to  put  up  $50  million  and  asked  the 
federal  government  to  match  it  with  $100 
million.  The  federal  government  turned  that 
down  at  the  time.  We  would  hope  the  federal 
government  would  show  some  interest  in  that 
sort  of  program  in  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, in  which  case  I  think  this  govern- 
ment would  respond  positively. 

In  any  case,  the  Employment  Develop- 
ment Fund  continues  to  be  available,  and  in 
my  remarks  to  the  automotive  parts  manu- 
facturers' association  last  week  I  indicated  to 
them  that  availability  of  funds  was  not  a 
problem;  what  we  ne^ed  was  more  applica- 
tions. In  fact,  it  is  lack  of  applications  that  is 
the  problem.  We  are  willing  to  spend  the 
money  on  any  good  proposition.  We  need 
some  proposals  and  we  are  looking  for  them. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister 
may  recaU  the  fiasco  caused  by  his  Employ- 
ment Development  Fund,  which  put  200 
people  out  of  work  in  my  riding  through  a 
direct  grant  given  to  a  Windsor  comi>any. 
Will  the  minister  now  use  his  influence  over 
the  $10  million  he  is  going  to  give  Chrysler 
for  the  research  centre,  to  have  that  located 
in  the  town  of  Kingsville  to  make  up  in  some 
small  way  to  aU  the  people  he  has  put  out 
of  work  in  that  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
member  has  been  informed,  we  did  not  cause 
the  loss  of  any  jobs  in  the  community  to 
which  he  is  referring.  To  clarify  the  situ- 
ation, there  were  two  firms  in  his  area  which 
were  involved  in  m^ing  approximately  the 
same  kind  of  product.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
unfair  or  to  get  into  specific  details  about  the 
operation,  but  the  firm  in  the  member's 
area  was  about  to  lose  its  place  in  the 
market  because  it  had  been  unable  to  keep 
up  technologically  to  the  demands  of  its  cus- 
tomers. Anotiier  firm  came  along  and  was 
able  to  keep  that  business  for  Ontario,  rather 
than  losing  it  to  an  American  firm,  which  had 
a  great  opportunity  to  take  over  the  business 
the  firm  in  the  conmiunity  was  about  to  lose. 

Having  carefully  looked  at  that  situation, 
the  Employment  Development  Fund  was 
able  to  support  an  alternative  firm,  whicli 
was  able  to  keep  that  business  for  Ontario 
rather  than  losing  it  to  an  American  juris- 
diction. I  am  sure  the  people  in  the  mem- 
ber's community,  in  the  member's  area  at 
large,  much  appreciate  the;  fact  that  the  Em- 
ployment Development  Fund  kept  jobs  here 
which  otherwise  were  slipping  away  to  the 
United    States.    I   think,  the   member   knows 
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that  to  be  the  case,  having  talked  with  the 
firms. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
today's  announced  layoff  by  Chrysler  in 
Windsor,  particularly  of  the  second  shift  at 
the  automobile  assembly  plant,  confirms  the 
minister's  prediction  of  yesterday  that 
Chrysler  employment  will  be  decreased  to 
6,000  in  Windsor,  what  additional  pressure 
is  the  minister  putting  on  the  federal  Min- 
ister of  Employment  and  Immigration,  Mr. 
Axworthy,  to  bring  in  a  proper  transitional 
assistance  benefits  program  for  all  those  auto 
workers  in  Windsor  and  across  Ontario?  How 
long  must  these  workers  wait  in  dire  need  of 
help  for  this  proper  kind  of  assistance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
only  assure  the  House  that  those  discussions 
are  being  led  appropriately  by  my  colleague 
the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie)  and  that 
together  we  are  continuing  to  keep  all  sorts 
of  pressure  on  the  federal  government.  I 
repeat  what  I  said  the  other  day:  We  have 
seen  no  sign  from  Mr.  Gray  or  Mr.  Axworthy 
that  they  intend  to  withdraw  from  their 
undertaking  to  ensure  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  funds  available  for  those  workers, 
but  the  pressure  is  being  kept  on. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  have  there  been 
any  discussions  lately  with  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  a  Massey-Ferguson  engine 
plant  in  Windsor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  have  been 
discussions  vdth  a  great  number  of  firms, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  not  like  to  indicate 
which  ones  were  involved,  but  I  can  assiu-e 
the  member  that  there  are  two  or  three 
quite  substantial  firms  of  the  size  of  Massey- 
Ferguson  which  are  actively  looking  at  some 
opportunities  in  his  area  of  the  province. 

HARBOURFRONT  PROJECT 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Premier  about  creating  jobs  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  Will  the  government 
of  Ontario  intervene  with  the  government 
of  Canada  to  see  that  construction  of  the 
$200-million  Harbourfront  housing  project 
is  begun  without  delay  and  is  not  furtfier 
delayed  because  of  the  objections  of  half  a 
dozen  Liberal  MPs  who  are  blocking  the 
project  up  in  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
know  that  half  a  dozen  MPs  were  holding 
up  the  project. 

Mr.  Worton:  Single  handedly! 

Mr.  Swart:  It  takes  a  half  a  dozen  to  do 
anything. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  doing 
my  best  to  behave  myself  and  here  we  have 
all  these  interjections. 

I  read  certain  news  reports  about  it 
yesterday.  I  am  having  the  matter  looked 
into,  and  I  will  have  a  reply  for  the  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre  later  on  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
unemployment  rate  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry now  exceeds  30  per  cent  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  and  in  view  of  the  desperate 
need  for  affordable  housing  in  this  area, 
will  the  Premier  make  an  unequivocal  state- 
ment that,  as  far  as  Ontario  is  concerned, 
his  government  supports  the  Harbourfront 
project?  Will  it  say  the  government  supports 
the  project  because  it  will  create  needed 
housing  and  will  make  more  access  available 
to  parkland  along  the  waterfront?  Will  the 
government  undertake  to  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  get  the  federal  government  off 
of  its  butt  and  get  the  go-aheads  for  this 
needed  project? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  would 
never  quarrel  with  the  anatomical  descrip- 
tions the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  uses  but,  with  respect,  I  would  say 
this  government  always  has  been  prepared 
to  move  ahead  with  proper  projects  that 
would  create  activity  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter. 
In  fact,  we  are  prepared  to  go  ahead  wdth 
the  courthouse  in  Ottawa;  that  would  provide 
construction  activity  there. 

We  are  prepared  to  do  a  number  of 
things  that  the  NDP  have  traditionally  op- 
posed. We  were  in  favour  of  Metro  Centre, 
and  I  can  recall  the  rhetoric  from  that  par- 
ticular party  saying  we  should  not  go  ahead 
with  Metro  Centre.  I  am  delighted  to  see 
that  at  long  last  they  know  there  are  jobs 
in  the  construction  industry,  and  that  we 
have  to  build  buildings,  although  sometimes 
those  buildings  are  controversial.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  their  support  at  long  last  for 
a  certain  amount  of  activity  in  the  construc- 
tion field. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  Premier  mean  by  his  response  that  he 
is  in  favour  of  public  housing  in  Toronto,  or 
is  he  going  to  continue  to  stop  good  plans, 
as  he  calls  them,  like  the  east-of-Bay  plan 
proposed  by  the  city  of  Toronto,  which  now 
is  going  to  become  a  massive  home  for  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  provincial  government? 
Is  the  Premier  going  to  allow  that  to  come 
back  too? 
2:40  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  thinking  of 
some   things   the   honourable   member's   col- 
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league  said,  I  tell  him  that  we  are  in  favour 
of  the  convention  centre.  It  took  the  NDP  a 
long  time  to  get  around  to  support  that.  We 
are  in  favour  of  that  and  we  have  been.  We 
are  prepared  to  support  it.  The  NDP  have 
been  negative  day  after  day  after  day. 

With  respect  to  leasing  Bay  Street,  the 
members  opposite  should  understand  what 
they  are  talking  about.  We  have  not  delayed 
that.  We  just  want  to  see  that  what  is  done, 
is  right. 

MILK  QUOTAS 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  my  absence,  which  my  honourable  col- 
league explained,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
a  representative  of  the  Liberal  Party,  the 
member  for  Huron-Middlesex  (Mr.  Riddell), 
asked  a  question  about  the  milk  situation  in 
Canada.  I  sat  here  for  more  than  a  mon& 
waiting  for  agriculture  to  get  to  be  a 
priority  in  that  party  and  was  not  asked'  a 
question.  So  I  regret  I  was  not  here  when 
they  did  ask  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  have  the  answer  to  a 
specific  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
an  answer  here  in  response  to  the  question  by 
the  member  for  Huron-Middlesex. 

The  Canadian  milk  supply  management 
committee  is  composed  of  the  signatories  to 
the  national  comprehensive  milk  marketing 
plan.  The  participating  parties  are  the  Cana- 
dian Dairy  Commission,  the  provincial  com- 
missions and  boards,  and  producer  boards. 
Ontario  is  represented  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Milk  Commission  of  Ontario,  the  chairman  of 
the  Ontario  Milk  Marketing  Board,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  Cream  Prodticers' 
Marketing  Board.  In  1971,  the  above-men- 
tioned chairmen  were  signatories  to  the  initial 
agreement. 

Each  province's  share  was  based  on  the 
amount  of  industrial  milk  produced  in  the 
year  from  April  1,  1969  to  March  31,  1970, 
Under  an  interprovincial  adjustment  formula, 
Ontario  lost  some  quota  to  other  provinces  in 
1974,  and  1975,  owing  to  low  production  in 
the  preceding  years.  To  encourage  more  pro- 
duction and  protect  our  share  of  the  national 
market,  the  Industrial  Milk  Production  In- 
centive Program  was  introduced  in  1973. 

At  the  moment,  the  national  plan  is  being 
redrafted  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Cana- 
dian milk  supply  management  committee.  Its 
report  will  be  reviewed  shortly  by  the  full 
supply  management  committee,  and  it  will  be 
carefully  examined  by  this  province  prior  to 
signing. 


All  the  provinces  are  determined  to  protect 
their  share  of  the  national  market  share 
quota.  In  Ontario's  case,  we  have  repeatedly 
asked  that  the  new  agreement  provide  some 
recognition  of  market  conditions.  We  are  also 
concerned  that  the  question  of  adjusting 
quota  among  provinces  be  resolved. 

I  might  also  remind  the  honourable  mem- 
ber that  Ontario  has  received  a  five  per  cent 
increase  in  its  quota  allocation  in  this  present 
quota  year,  which  runs  from  August  1,  1979 
to  July  31,  1980.  Discussions  about  the  allo- 
cation for  the  year  beginning  August  1,  1980 
will  begin  next  week.  I  can  say,  however, 
that  no  interprovincial  adjustment  will  occur 
in  tlie  coming  year.  It  is  the  same  allocation 
as  the  current  year. 

PENSION  FUNDS 

Mr.  Peterson:  A  question  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  Treasurer  no  doubt  is  aware 
of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Eric  Kierans  from 
the  Quebec  pension  agency,  the  Caisse  de 
depot  et  placement  du  Quebec  over  a  dis- 
pute of  principle.  He  objected  very  much  to 
the  provincial  government's  borrowing  $1.5 
billion  from  that  fund  to  finance  its  deficit  this 
year. 

iln  view  of  the  fact  that  the  province  of 
Ontario  now  owes  the  pension  funds  about 
$13.5  billion,  money  used  only  to  finance 
deficits  of  the  government  over  the  last  decade 
or  so,  is  the  Treasurer  now  prepared  to  re- 
consider his  policy  and  put  all  that  available 
pension  money— internally  generated  funds  at 
below  market  rates,  I  hasten  to  point  out— 
into  productive  stock,  productive  capital  to 
build  investment  in  this  province  to  create 
jobs,  rather  than  just  running  it  down  the 
pipe  on  his  deficits  year  after  year? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon- 
ourable member  knows  full  well  that  Quebec 
had  a  deficit  this  year  of  something  in  the 
order  of  $2  billion  for  six  million  people.  We 
had  a  deficit  last  year  of  $650  million  for  8.5 
million  people.  That  puts  it  in  perspective. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Kierans' 
resignation  related  to  the  rate  of  interest  paid 
on  those  loans  relative  to  the  market  price  of 
money  for  the  government  of  Quebec.  I  don't 
have  the  exact  differentials,  because  that  was 
not  published.  We  pay  on  a  formula  related 
to  federal  money,  and  have  for  a  long  time. 
Studies  of  the  rates  of  interest  we  paid  year 
by  year  have  shown  those  rates  to  be  com- 
parable to  those  we  could  get  in  the  open 
market.  In  fact,  studies  of  things  like  the 
teachers'  superannuation  fund  show  that  the 
returns  within  the  government  in  some  cases 
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have  exceeded  the  returns  they  might  have 
got  in  the  free  market. 

Last  of  all,  this  province  is  managing  its 
money  so  well  that  we  have  $500  million  to 
release  this  year  from  those  moneys  for 
Ontario  Hydro. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Certainly  people  applaud 
putting  that  money  into  productive  capital, 
but  why  has  the  government  not  been  doing 
it  over  the  past  10  years?  I  hasten  to  point 
out  to  the  Treasurer  that  the  diflFerence  be- 
tween the  $1.5  billion  they  owe  and  the  $13.5 
billion  the  Ontario  government  owes  to  the 
pension  fund,  which  is  going  to  have  to  be 
repaid,  surely  deserves  a  serious  rethinking  of 
government  policy  about  how  that  capital  is 
to  be  deployed  to  create  jobs  in  this  country. 

I  am  asking  whether  the  Treasurer  will  re- 
consider his  pK)licy  of  consuming  almost  every 
available  dollar  of  internally  generated  funds 
to  fuel  deficits  and  instead,  put  it  into  the 
productive  marketplace?  Almost  every  study 
says  that,  had  that  been  done,  we  would  be 
in  a  far  better  economic  position  today  than 
we  are. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  one  other  thing:  the 
Treasurer's  figures  are  wrong.  We  have  been 
paying,  on  average,  below-market  rates.  The 
Treasurer  has  used  those  preferential  rates  to 
take  advantage  of  those  funds  contributed  by 
pensioners  and  seriously  jeopardized  the 
strength  of  those  pension  plans,  when  people 
like  the  Treasurer  are  going  to  be  collecting 
those  funds.  Is  the  Treasurer  prepared  to 
reconsider  his  policy  today? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  My  cash  requirements 
last  year  were  in  the  order  of  $659  million, 
and  the  member  accused  me  of  inflating  that 
by  $217  million.  He  said  it  was  only  $442 
million.  That  was  true.  We  never  tried  to 
hide  that  fact. 

We  simply  prepaid  certain  expenses.  We 
brought  it  before  this  House,  got  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House,  explained  it  and  did  it, 
because  of  good  management.  I  have  to  point 
out  that  was  roughly  less  than  one  third- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Because  you  got  more  from 
the  feds  than  you  expected. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Be  quiet. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  When  you  got  less,  you 
blamed  the  feds. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  would  like  to  say  one 
thing,  Mr.  Speaker— I  don't  know  whether  the 
provincial  Liberals  are  different  from  tihe 
Liberals  in  Ottawa— my  deficit  is  costing 
roughly  10  per  cent  of  the  budget  in  interest; 
theirs  is  costing  roughly  20  per  cent  in 
interest.  My  budget  deficit  is  roughly  five 
per  cent  of  my  spending;  their  budget  deficit 


is  roughly  25  per  cent  of  their  spending. 
That's  the  difference  between  us. 

Mr.  Roy:  Why  were  you  so  critical  of 
Joe  Clark? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Thank  you  for  that  inter- 
vention, Mr.  Speaker. 

Rather  than  having  the  pensioners  of  On- 
tario subsidize  the  private  sector,  which  has 
allowed  our  industrial  machine  to  run  down, 
would  the  Treasurer  direct  the  province's  re- 
sources into  rebuilding  particular  sectors  in 
Ontario  so  that  we  could  have  a  healthy 
mining  machinery  industry  in  northern  On- 
tario, for  example? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
things  I  missed  in  the  previous  question 
and  which  relates  to  the  question  the  mem- 
ber for  Nickel  Belt  just  asked,  was  the  matter 
of  putting  money  into  productive  things.  I 
wonder  when  in  fact  a  government  invest- 
ment is  productive.  Is  a  new  university  pro- 
ductive? Is  a  new  hospital  productive?  Is  a 
new  highway  productive? 

I  would  argue  that  in  terms  of  the  economy 
that  is  so.  In  fact,  over  the  years  if  one  takes 
the  sum  total  of  our  deficits  in  the  last  few 
years  and  compares  it  to  the  year-by-year 
investments  in  capital  in  this  province,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  only  one  year  in  the  last  10 
where  the  annual  cash  requirement  exceeded 
the  investment  in  this  province.  Last  year  it 
far  exceeded  the  investment. 

We  are  guaranteeing  the  benefits  to  people 
in  those  pension  plans;  the  member  knows 
that.  In  the  teachers'  plan,  for  example,  we 
guarantee  the  benefits,  and  when  there  are 
actuarial  deficits  we  make  them  up. 

2:50  p.m. 

DEATH  OF  ALBERT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General,  who  was  here, 
but  in  his  absence,  and  as  it  is  a  matter  I 
want  taken  under  advisement,  I  will  put  it 
to  the  Premier.  Perhaps  he  will  draw  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Attorney  General. 

As  there  continues  to  be  deep  concern  and 
unrest  in  the  community  about  the  death  of 
Albert  Cecil  Johnson  on  August  26,  1979, 
will  the  Attorney  General  now  take  under 
advisement,  and  in  due  course  report  back 
to  this  House,  the  matter  of  the  exercise  by 
him  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by 
sertion  508  of  the  Criminal  Code?  In  accor- 
dance therewith,  would  he  direct  that  the 
proceedings  against  Constables  William  Inglis 
and  Walter  Cargnelli  on  the  indictments  now 
found  be  stayed,   so  that  he  may  immedi- 
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ately  retain  as  special  counsel  on  his  behalf, 
Mr.  John  Robinette,  QC,  and  Mr.  Morris 
Manning,  QC? 

They  could  be  instructed  to  review  for 
Ihim  jointly  the  report  of  the  investigation  by 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  and  all  other 
information  and  material  relative  to  the  death 
of  Albert  Cecil  Johnson.  They  would  also 
give  him  their  joint  opinion  whether  the  in- 
dictments now  found  against  Constables 
William  Inglis  and  Walter  Cargnelli  are  the 
appropriate  indictments  or  whether  other 
indictments  should  be  preferred  against  them, 
or  either  of  them,  or  any  other  person,  or 
whether  the  proceedings  under  the  present 
indictment  should  proceed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  com- 
municate that  question  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Excuse  me,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  TTie  Attorney  General 
I  think  has  a  response  to  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  outside  conferring  with  staff.  I  heard  the 
question  and  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  following  the 
suggestion  that  was  made  by  the  member  for 
Riverdale.  This  matter  has  been  reviewed  by 
very  senior  law  officers  of  the  crown.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  intention  of  bringing  in 
lawyers  from  the  private  sector  to  advise  the 
Attorney  General  as  to  his  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Renwick:  By  way  of  a  supplementary 
question:  I  regret  the  response  di  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  hasty  reply  to  a  well- 
considered  question  asking  him  to  take  a 
matter  under  advisement.  Will  he  please  take 
the  question  under  advisement  and  report  to 
this  assembly  as  to  the  course  of  action  I 
have  suggested  to  him?  If  not,  will  he  then 
give  us  liis  considered  reasons  rather  than 
bis  off-the-cuff  response? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  think  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  I  will  have  anything  further  to 
add.  This  matter  is  before  the  courts.  Quite 
frankly,  I  think  it  is  insulting  to  the  senior 
officers  of  the  crown  who  have  been  con- 
sulted and  who  have  considered  this  matter 
very  carefully  to  suggest  that  they  require 
assistance  from  the  private  sector.  The  matter 
is  before  the  courts  and  I  certainly  do  not 
anticipate  that  I  will  have  anything  more  to 
say  about  it. 

CALEDON  VILLAGE 
CONDOMINIUM  DEVELOPMENT 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday 
the  member  for  Scarborougih  West  asked  me 


about  the  application  of  the  Condominium 
Act  to  the  Caledon  Village  Condominium 
Development.  I  said  at  that  time  I  would 
table  the  history  of  the  project.  However,  on 
going  into  the  matter  I  have  determined 
fiiere  are  many  matters  related  and  unrelated 
to  the  Condominium  Act  that  are  the  subject 
of  ongoing  litigation. 

This  litigation  appears  to  cover  everything 
that  could  possibly  be  litigated.  In  view  of 
this  litigation,  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
table  a  history,  as  to  do  so  may  inadvertently 
take  a  position  in  a  matter  that  is  now  before 
the  courts.  I  tried  to  develop  a  history  that 
would  even  get  in  the  context  of  inadver- 
tently, but  there  is  no  possible  way. 

In  respect  to  the  condominium  board,  I 
am  advised  that  the  court  approved  the  hold- 
ing of  a  special  meeting  of  owners  and  that, 
as  a  result,  a  new  board  has  been  put  into 
place.  I  am  further  advised  that  by  the  same 
court  order  this  board  has  been  restricted  to 
the  carrying  on  of  routine  business  only  until 
the  full  issue  of  the  boards  makeup  and  re- 
lated problems  is  heard  by  the  court  on 
June  18.  This  hearing,  which  will  give  all 
concerned  parties  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
will  certainly  help  to  clear  the  air. 

I  have  also  had  discussions  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  (Mr.  McMurtiy)  considering  the 
request  by  the  borough  of  North  York  for  a 
further  investigation  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Would  the  minister  be  willing  to 
confide  in  the  House  the  nature  of  his  con- 
versation with  the  Attorney  General,  in 
terms  of  how  he  is  going  to  proceed  with  the 
matter,  from  this  point  on,  in  pursuing  it  to 
see  whether  a  judicial  inquiry  is  necessary? 

Hod.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
honourable  member  misunderstood.  I  will 
provide  the  Attorney  General  with  as  much 
information  as  we  have.  The  decision  as  to 
whether  there  will  be  an  investigation,  which 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  possible  violations 
of  the  Criminal  Code,  will  be  up  to  the  At- 
torney General, 

The  diflBculty  in  this  entire  situation,  and 
I  want  to  weigh  my  words  very  carefully,  is 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  This 
particular  development,  from  day  one,  has 
been  in  litigation  of  one  form  or  another  with 
virtually  everybody,  from  the  developer  right 
on  through  almost  every  board. 

The  other  day  the  member  said  there  were 
120  building  deficiencies  there.  That,  once 
again,  is  not  correct.  There  is  an  original  law- 
suit which  has  been  going  on  for  some  years 
about  the  construction  deficiencies  in  the 
building.  What  the  member  is  referring  to, 
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and  it  is  very  difiBcult  to  discern  these  things, 
is  the  fact  that  North  York  visited  there  and 
found  that  maintenance  was  not  up  to  stan- 
dard—in respect  to  doors,  hghts  and  so  forth. 
There  is  no  connection  with  the  original  liti- 
gation which  is  still  before  the  courts. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Will  the  minister  be  represented  at 
these  hearings,  or  at  least  have  a  staff  person 
available  to  learn  from  the  unwinding  of  this 
whole  problem  whether  there  are  certain 
changes  or  other  matters  that  should  be  made 
with  respect  to  condominium  legislation,  or 
other  protections  for  consumers  in  this  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  cer- 
tainly watch  the  events  of  June  18. 

The  Condominium  Act,  which  would  have 
dealt  with  some  of  the  long-standing  situa- 
tions, was  changed.  But,  and  I  am  going  to  be 
very  frank  with  the  House,  I  don't  know 
what  kind  of  act  or  improvement  in  the  pres- 
ent act  one  could  produce  that  would  deal 
with  the  internal  controversy  or,  indeed,  the 
internal  warfare  in  a  condominium  unit  that 
has  successfully  eroded'  board  after  board  to 
the  extent  that  there  are  libel  and  slander 
suits  invdved.  I  really  don't  know  of  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  would  tell  the  residents  of 
a  condominium  after  they  have  elected  a 
board,  whether  they  voted  for  those  particular 
people  or  not,  that  it  is  in  their  best  interests 
to  support  it  rather  than  getting  into  difficulty. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  plain,  I  am  not 
talking  about  any  of  the  events  from  March  9 
onward,  which  are  involved  in  yet  another 
court  case;  I  am  talking  about  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  enterprise  tiiere. 

SHORTAGE  OF  SKILLED  WORKERS 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  What 
are  the  Minister  of  Labour  and  his  colleague 
the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
doing  about  the  shortage  of  skilled  workers 
in  Ottawa,  pertaining  to  the  high  technology 
industry  that  is  booming  in  the  Ottawa  area 
and  at  present  is  short  of  about  800  work- 
ers? 

Would  the  minister  advise  whether  he,  or 
his  colleague  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  has  been  in  touch  witii  this  in- 
dustry in  Ottawa,  and  what  steps  they  are 
going  to  take  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ap- 
parently the  supply  far  outstrips  the  demand 
for  this  type  of  worker? 
3  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  With  respect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  suggest  the  demand  outstrips  the 
supply. 


I  am  sure  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities can  respond  directly  on  the  involve- 
ment of  that  ministry  with  regard  to  employer- 
sponsored  training  and  with  regard  to  the 
apprenticeship  program. 

In  a  general  way,  however,  I  can  tell  the 
member  that  we  expect  there  will  be  some- 
thing in  the  neighbourhood  of  5,000  people 
enrolled  this  year  in  the  employer-sponsored 
training  program.  It  is  expanding,  it  is  work- 
ing, and  I  think  the  reports  I  have  seen  in 
the  press  as  recently  as  yesterday,  indicate 
there  is  a  feeling  in  the  business  community 
that  there  is  a  turn-around  point  in  that  the 
private  sector  is  getting  the  message  that  there 
is  a  need  to  step  up  the  industrial  training 
base  and  broaden  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  By  way  of  supplementary:  Has 
the  minister  been  in  touch  with  the  technology 
industry  in  the  Ottawa  area,  or  has  his  col- 
league the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities been  in  touch  with  that  industry?  In 
view  of  their  comments  of  last  week  in  the 
local  press,  to  the  effect  that  they  want  the 
provincial  officials  to  start  giving  this  matter 
some  priority,  and  that  they  have  some  con- 
cern about  the  fact  there  are  so  many  young 
people  across  this  province  who  are  graduating 
from  our  colleges  and  universities  looking  for 
work,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  have  all  of 
these  openings  in  that  industry,  is  the  minister 
taking  some  special  interest  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  that  one  industry,  the  high  tech- 
nology industry  that  is  booming  in  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  refer 
that  question  to  my  colleague.  I  am  sure  the 
community  industrial  training  council  would 
be  the  proper  avenue  for  that,  but  if  there  is 
any  specific  comment  she  wishes  to  make  she 
can  do  so. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
honourable  member  for  Ottawa  East  has  left 
an  unfortunate  impression.  He  has  suggested 
there  are  thousands  of  graduates  of  the  col- 
lege system  and  the  university  system  looking 
for  employment.  That  is  not  true.  The  em- 
ployment record  of  graduates  of  community 
colleges  and  the  universities  of  this  province 
is  excellent.  The  employment  record  for  uni- 
versity graduates  is  approximately  94  per  cent 
for  1979  and  for  community  college  graduates 
somewhat  over  90  per  cent.  There  are  not 
thousands  of  graduates  of  those  institutions 
looking  for  employment. 

There  are,  however,  graduates  and  non- 
graduates  of  the  secondary  school  program 
who  have  not  completed  skills  training  and 
who  do  require  employment,  and  we  have 
made  contact  with  many  technologically  ad- 
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vanced  industries  in  order  to  attempt  to  pro- 
vide a  better  training  relationship  between 
the  community  college  and  the  industry. 
There  is  a  provincial  advisory  committee  for 
most  industries  at  most  community  colleges. 

Indeed,  the  industry  has  a  responsibility, 
as  does  the  community  college,  to  meet  with 
one  another  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  re- 
quirements of  industry  and  the  requirements 
of  young  people  are  co-ordinated  within  that 
area. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  prospects  of  establishing  in 
Ottawa  an  electronics  industry  which  will 
rival  Silicon  Valley  south  of  San  Francisco, 
around  Route  100,  is  the  Ministry  of  Labour, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  and  the  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Tourism,  prepared  to  join  with  civic  oflB- 
cials  in  Ottawa  in  establishing  a  task  force 
to  turn  that  potential  in  the  Ottawa  area  into 
a  reality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  question  would  be  properly  directed 
to  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mechanism  is  there,  in  place  and  ready  to  go, 
if  the  people  in  Ottawa  wish  to  make  use  of 
it.  The  community  industrial  training  com- 
mittee is  the  mechanism  that  has  been 
properly,  appropriately  and  very  eflFectively 
used  in  many  areas  of  this  province  and  does 
indeed  address  the  specific  problems  of  new 
industry  and  industry  that  is  already  in  place. 

DEATH  OF  STEVEN  YUZ 

Mr.  McClellan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Health  with  respect 
to  the  MacGregor  committee  of  inquiry, 
which  the  minister  announced  on  May  9  and 
which  is  pursuing  the  recommendations  of  the 
coroner's  jury  following  the  inquest  into  the 
death  of  Steven  Yuz.  Could  the  minister  give 
us  an  unequivocal  assurance  today  that  the 
report  of  the  MacGregor  committee  will  be 
made  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Thank  you.  By  way  of 
supplementary:  I  think  the  minister  is  aware 
that  many  people  were  both  disturbed  and 
repelled  that  as  a  result  of  a  psychogenic 
diagnosis  Steven  Yuz  was  required  to  clean 
up  his  own  vomit  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  I  want  to  ask  the  minister  whether 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  MacGregor 
committee  inquiry  include  an  investigation 
into  the  use  of  behaviour  modification 
therapy  and  so-called  aversive  therapy  tech- 


niques at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  If 
not,  I  want  to  ask  the  minister  to  broaden 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  MacGregor 
committee  to  deal  with  this  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
recall,  the  second  or  third  recommendation 
of  the  coroner's  jury  had  to  do  with  the 
question  of  psychogenic  diagnosis.  The 
recommendation  was  to  the  efiFect  that  where 
a  physician  felt  that  was  the  appropriate 
diagnosis,  it  should  be  checked  with  a 
second  physician. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It  is  not  the  same  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  With  resi)ect,  I  think 
it  is  because  it  gets  into  the  whole  question 
of  psychogenic  diagnoses  and  the  treatment 
of  those  diagnosed.  I  would  say  yes,  that 
would  form  part  of  the  review. 

MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH  ADVERTISING 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  was  in  southwestern  Ontario,  visiting 
Sarnia,  Fergus,  Mount  Bridges  and  Newbury 
in  honoiu*  of  Hospital  Day  in  Canada.  The 
reason  I  couldn't  be  here  to  answer  the 
question  from  the  member  for  Hamilton 
West  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  was  that  I  was  opening 
a  hospital  at  that  very  time  in  Fergus,  the 
$4-miIhon  addition  to  the  Groves  Memorial 
Community  Hospital. 

In  my  absence,  my  leader  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  took  as  notice  a  question  from  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  about  an  ad  that 
appeared  yesterday  in  newspapers  across 
the  province.  The  ad  in  question  concerned 
our  $360-million  capital  construction  pro- 
gram. Very  simply,  we  feel  on  this  side  of 
the  House  that  the  pubhc  of  Ontario  has  a 
right  to  know  that  the  hospitals  in  this  prov- 
ince are  benefiting  from  Super-Loto  and  our 
other  programs  to  ensure  we  continue  to 
have  the  best  health-oare  system  in  the 
world. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  For  the  record,  tfie  ad 
was  intended  to  meet  the  following  objec- 
tives: to  draw  public  attention  to  Hospital 
Day;  to  set  out  the  extent  of  hospital  con- 
struction planned  over  the  next  three  years; 
to  encourage  support  for  the  lottery  because 
community  hospitals  across  Ontario  do  benefit 
from  Super-Loto,  and  to  support  efforts  to- 
wards energy  conservation. 

I  also  think  the  ads  act  as  a  signal  to  the 
private  sector,  indicating  the  scope  of  con- 
struction projects  to  be  undertaken  through 
the  program,  particularly  given  the  interest 
sho\\Ti    today    by    the    member    for    London 
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Centre  (Mr.  Peterson)  in  the  productive  ap- 
plication of  government  funds,  which  I  can 
only  assume  also  motivated  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  run  the  ad  it  did  this  morning 
regarding  the  F-18  aircraft. 

HOG  STABIUZATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McKessock:  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Can  we  hear  from 
the  member  for  Grey? 

Mr.  McKessock:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  reported  in  today's  Globe  and  Mail 
Report  on  Business  section,  page  B3,  that  the 
Alberta  government  is  setting  up  a  one-year 
stabilization  program  for  the  hog  industry  in 
that  province,  does  the  minister  intend  to  do 
the  same  to  give  Ontario  farmers  the  same 
competitive  opportunity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
am  sure  the  honourable  member  is  well 
aware,  the  government  of  Canada  announced 
a  stabilization  progiam  about  two  weeks  ago 
this  Thursday.  For  each  hog  produced,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  5,000,  producers  would  re- 
ceive a  little  over  $4  per  pig.  This  covers 
90  per  cent  of  the  five-year  average  of  the 
cost  of  the  hog. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  Ontario  S\vine 
Breeders*  Association.  The  machinery  is  in 
place.  If  we  get  a  request  from  them,  we  are 
ready  to  consider  it.  But  at  this  moment,  as 
I  am  sure  the  member  is  aware,  under  our 
legislation  there  is  a  premium  associated 
with  it.  Farmers  who  want  to  be  covered 
must  apply  for  the  coverage. 
3:10  p.m. 

Mr.  McKessock:  A  supplementary  ques- 
tion: In  view  of  the  fact  the  Alberta  govern- 
ment is  also  aware  of  what  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  doing  and  is  giving  this  as  a  straight 
assistance  program,  paying  $35  per  hog  over 
feed  cost,  would  the  minister  consider  giving 
at  least  one  tenth  of  this,  as  he  has  become 
accustomed  to  doing  in  his  recent  program 
in  interest  assistance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  believe  I  answered 
the  honourable  member's  question.  I  told  him 
about  two  weeks  ago  I  met  with  the  Ontario 
hog  producers.  I  pointed  out  to  them  the 
machinery  is  in  place,  there  is  a  premium 
involved,  if  the  hog  producers  themselves 
are  ready  to  take  part  in  it,  we  did  not 
object.  We  are  ready  to  take  the  necessary 
action. 


BOILERS  AND  PRESSURE 
VESSELS  INSPECTION 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  with  reference  to  the  in- 
spection service  supplied  by  the  boilers  and 
pressure  vessels  brandh  of  the  ministry.  Is  it 
the  minister's  intention  to  privatize  this 
service  or  is  he  going  to  continue  with  the 
inspection  branch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  after 
assuming  tiiis  portfolio  in  the  fall  of  1978  I 
said  we  were  going  to  continue.  I  made  that 
very  plain— as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  plain  I 
was  criticized  for  it. 

Mr.  Germa:  A  supplementary:  If  such  is 
the  minister's  intention,  why  has  he  not 
hired  the  six  more  inspectors  as  recom- 
mended by  the  advisory  committee  chaired 
by  the  member  for  Cochrane  South  (Mr. 
Pope)  which  reported  to  the  minister  Janu- 
ary 23,  1979?  Also,  why  has  he  neglected 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  federal 
Treasury  Board  to  carry  out  the  inspections 
for  the  federal  government? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Let  the  insm-ance  com- 
panies do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
"let  the  insurance  companies  do  it."  As  usual 
the  member  is  wrong. 

In  the  whole  review  of  the  boilers  and 
pressure  vessels,  which  began  before  I  was  the 
minister  and  continued  on,  there  were  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  present  Minister 
without  Portfolio,  who  was  the  parliamentary 
assistant  at  the  time.  Part  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  federal  government  involved  other 
matters,  particularly  elevators.  We  came  to  a 
conclusion.  Neither  we  nor  the  industry  ac- 
cepted all  of  the  recommendations  put  for- 
ward in  the  report  by  the  Minister  without 
Portfolio. 

I  can  assure  the  House  we  are  not  going  to 
privatize.  The  insurance  companies  are  not 
going  to  take  it  over.  We  are  in  the  process 
of  continuing  with  the  review  to  provide  the 
best  possible  service  to  the  boiler  industry 
because  our  inspections,  and  the  plate  that 
goes  on,  are  very  essential  to  employment  and 
to  sales.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  looking 
towards  the  most  efficient  manner  of  doing  so 
within  the  parameters  of  the  public  service. 

GENERAL  BAKERIES 
PLANT  SHUTDOWN 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  member  for  Hamilton 
Centre  raised  a  question  with  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  in  connection  with  the  announce- 
ment by  General  Bakeries  of  the  closure  of  its 
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Sanford  Avenue  plant  n  Hamilton  on  June 
27,  1980. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  of  the  205 
people  now  on  the  payroll  of  that  plant,  95 
will  continue  to  be  employed  in  the  Hamilton 
area  in  sales,  distribution,  accounting  and 
shipping  activities.  The  110  in  production  and 
other  related  activities  v^dll  be  offered  first 
option  on  65  openings  at  other  company 
plants  in  Ontario  on  the  basis  of  seniority. 

I  have  also  been  informed  that  the  com- 
pany is  willing  to  participate  with  my  minis- 
try and  Canada  Employment  and  Immigration 
in  establishing  a  manpower  adjustment  com- 
mittee to  assist  those  workers  who  might  not 
wish  to  transfer  to  other  plants.  I  believe  the 
company  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  pro- 
vide voluntary  additional  severance  payments 
to  workers  remaining  with  the  firm  until  the 
closing,  tied'  to  their  length  of  service  with 
tihe  company. 

Finally,  I  understand  the  member  has  dis- 
cussed the  plant  closure  with  company  oflB- 
cials  and  if  he  feels  it  would  be  helpful  if  I 
met  with  them,  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

"Mi.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
already  read  the  corporate  rationale  and  ex- 
planation, and  that  was  the  reason  I  raised 
the  question  in  the  assembly  with  the  Premier. 
I  have  met  with  Mr.  Wygant  and  foimd  him 
not  to  be  the  world's  most  sensitive  person. 

I  would  go  back  to  the  question  I  put  to 
the  Premier:  Does  the  minister  not  think 
such  profitable  companies,  in  such  cases  where 
they  close  down  a  plant  after  owning  it  for 
only  12  years,  have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
more  in  the  way  of  income  maintenance  and 
job  retraining  rather  than  throwing  the  ex- 
pense of  looking  after  these  workers  on  the 
taxpayers  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  want 
to  get  into  whether  or  not  it  was  a  wise  busi- 
ness decision.  Surely  that  is  a  decision  indi- 
viduals have  to  make  if  they  decide  to  leave 
a  company  and  the  companies  have  to  make 
if  they  decide  to  close  or  move.  I  think  the 
fact  they  are  involving  95  people  in  their 
Hamilton  area  sales  staff  and  offering  a  move 
to  other  parts  of  the  province  to  65  others 
with  seniority,  is  evidence  of  good  faith. 

NOTICE  OF  DISSATISFACTION 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex  South 
(Mr.  Mancini)  has  expressed  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  answer  to  a  question  posed  of 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr. 
Grossman)  about  grants  to  the  automobile 
industry.  This  matter  will  be  debated  at 
.10:30  this  evening. 


WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  pre- 
senting reports  I  would  like  to  report  to  the 
House  that  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller) 
and  his  wife  are  today  celebrating  30  years 
of  conjugal  bliss. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  you  going  to  table  the 
report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  think  we  should 
ask  him  to  table  the  report, 

Mr.  Peterson:  A  motion  expressing  our 
sympathy  and  understanding  should  go  for- 
ward from  here  to  Mrs.  Miller,  for  the  long 
number  of  years  she  has  suffered. 

MOTION 

COMMITTEE  SITTING 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  that  the  select 
committee  on  Ontario  Hydro  affairs  be 
authorized  to  sit  concurrently  with  the 
House  Thursday  afternoon,  May  15. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

CONDOMINIUM  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Wildman  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
70,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Condominium  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
amends  the  Condominium  Act,  1978,  to 
clarify  that  a  condominium  unit  may  consist 
of  vacant  land.  The  bill  also  adds  mobile 
homes  to  the  definition  of  buildings  in  the 
act.  The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  en- 
able mobile  home  parks  to  be  registered  as 
condominium  projects.  The  bill  consequently 
permits  the  development  of  mobile  home 
condominium  projects  by  enabling  a  devel- 
oper to  choose  between  designating  a  mobile 
home  as  a  imit  in  itself  or  alternately  desig- 
nating a  vacant  lot  as  a  unit  upon  which  a 
mobile  home  may  be  placed. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

ESTATE  BILLS  REFERRAL 
Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  resolution  9: 
That   standing   order   71    be   revoked   and 
the  following  substituted  therefor: 

71— (a)  Every  estate  bill  or  part  of  a  bill 
that  contains  an  estate  bill  provision  stands 
referred  to  the  commissioners  of  estate  bills 
after  first  reading. 

(b)  The  commissioners  of  estate  bills,  or 
any  two  of  them,  shall  report  their  opinion 
on  the  bill  or  the  part  thereof  that  has  been 
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submitted  to  them,  and  whether,  presuming 
the  allegations  contained  in  the  preamble  to 
be  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House, 
it  is  reasonable  for  the  bill  or  the  part 
thereof  to  pass  and  what,  if  any,  alterations 
are  necessary. 

(c)  A  report  of  the  commissioners  of  estate 
bills  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

(d)  Where  the  commissioners  of  estate 
bills  report  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  not 
reasonable  that  the  bill  or  the  part  thereof 
submitted  to  them  pass  into  law,  the  bill  or 
the  part  thereof  shall  not  be  further  con- 
sidered. 

(e)  Where  the  bill  or  the  part  thereof 
submitted  to  the  commissioners  of  estate 
bills  is  reported  favourably  by  the  commis- 
sioners, the  bill  and  the  report  shall  stand 
referred  to  the  appropriate  standing  com- 
mittee, and  where  only  part  of  a  bill  is 
submitted  to  the  commissioners  and  the 
commissioners  report  that,  in  their  opinion, 
it  is  not  reasonable  that  the  part  pass  into 
law,  the  bill,  except  for  the  part  to  which 
the  report  apphes,  shall  stand  referred  to 
the  appropriate  standing  committee. 

Further,  that  standing  order  74  be  revoked 
and  the  following  substituted  therefor: 

74.  Private  bills  when  reported  by  stand- 
ing committees  shall  be  placed  on  the  Order 
Paper  for  second  reading. 

Further,  that  paragraph  7  of  standing 
order  101  be  revoked  and  the  following  sub- 
stituted therefor: 

7.  Report  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  any 
bill  or  part  thereof  that  should  be  referred 
to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  or  the  com- 
missioners of  estate  bills  under  standing 
orders  70  and  71. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

BASIN-JIB  MINES  LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  Lawlor,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Renwick, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  Prl,  An  Act  to 
revive  Basin-Jib  Mines  Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

3:20  p.m. 

CHRISTIAN  REFORMED  CHURCH 
OF  WALLACEBURG  ACT 

Mr.  Watson  moved  second  reading  of  BiU 
Pr2,  An  Act  to  revive  Christian  Reformed 
Church  of  Wallaceburg. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 


MILANI  LATHING  LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  Di  Santo  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  Pr5,  An  Act  to  revive  Milan!  Lathing 
Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

CITY  OF  ST.  CATHARINES  ACT 

Mr.  Bradley  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
PrS,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  St. 
Catharines. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

JOHN  MADRONICH  LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  Kerr  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
Pr9,  An  Act  to  revive  John  Madronich  Lim- 
ited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

TOWNSHIPS  OF  CUMBERLAND 
AND  GLOUCESTER  ACT 

Mr.  Belanger  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
PrlO,  An  Act  respecting  the  Township  of 
Cumberland  and  the  Township  of  Gloucester. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

CITY  OF  BRANTFORD  ACT 

Mr.  Warner,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Makarchuk, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  Prll,  An  Act 
respecting  the  City  of  Brantford. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third   reading    also    agreed   to   on  motion. 

GOLDEN  HOPE  MINES  LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  Williams  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
Prl5,  An  Act  to  revive  Golden  Hope  Mines 
Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

CO-OPERATIVE  HEALTH  SERVICES 
OF  ONTARIO  ACT 

Mr,  Eaton,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  McCafiFrey, 
moved  second  reading  of  BiU  Prl6,  An  Act 
respecting  Co-operative  Health  Services  of 
Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 
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FARGO  DISPOSAL  COMPANY 
LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  Philip  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
Pr20,  An  Act  to  revive  Fargo  Disposal  Com- 
pany Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

CROSSROADS  CHRISTIAN 

COMMUNICATIONS  INCORPORATED 

ACT 

Mr.  Lawlor  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
Pr22,  An  Act  respecting  Crossroads  Com- 
munications Incorporated. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

BOROUGH  OF  SCARBOROUGH  ACT 

Mr.  Williams  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
Pr24,  An  Act  respecting  the  Borough  of 
Scarborough. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  the  principle  df  this  bill  on  second 
reading. 

This  'bill  introduces  a  new  principle  that  I 
believe  is  very  important  in  terms  of  the 
development  of  municipal  government  in  this 
province.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  rise  today 
to  speak  on  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

I  want  to  say  that  while  I  commend  the 
borough  of  Scarborough  for  bringing  this  bill 
forward,  and  I  commend  it  for  its  initiative 
in  taking  this  particular  approach  to  the 
development  of  the  community  and  to  the 
setting  up  of  procedures  for  community  im- 
provement, I  strongly  resent,  as  a  spokesman 
for  this  caucus  on  municipal  affairs  and  as  the 
representative  of  a  riding  that  contains  two 
municipalities  and  part  of  a  third,  the  fact 
that  the  government  is  permitting  this 
privilege  to  a  single  borough  in  Ontario. 

The  principle  of  the  bill  is  that  a  borough 
can  raise  funds  for  the  purpose  of  community 
improvement  and  can  lend  or  expend  those 
funds  for  community  improvement  projects 
either  by  the  borough  or  by  private  in- 
dividuals. I  think  that  is  a  good  mechanism, 
but  it  concerns  me  greatly  that  the  other  800 
municipalities  in  this  province,  the  other  600 
organized  municipalities  in  this  province,  are 
being  denied  the  privilege  that  this  bill  is 
giving  to  the  borough  of  Scarborough. 

I  very  much  hope  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  (Mr.  Wells),  who  I  note 
is  in  his  seat,  will  take  a  look  at  the  principle 
this  bill  is  putting  in  place  and  will  give  very 
serious   consideration   to  extending  this   par- 


ticular principle  to  other  organized  munici- 
palities, particularly  those  municipalities  that 
lie  within  regions  and  are  therefore  well 
structured  and  well  organized  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  particular  principle. 

I  also  want  to  suggest  there  are  a  couple 
of  provisions  contained  in  the  14  articles  of 
this  bill  that  I  see  as  being  little  more  than  a 
?Came.  I  hope  the  minister's  staff  has  taken  a 
look  at  those  very  seriously  and  that  when  the 
minister  comes  forward  with  proposals  to 
implement  this  on  a  province-wide  basis,  he 
will  ensure  that  the  provisions  I  regard  as  a 
game  are  not  included  in  a  province-wide 
application. 

Those  particular  provisions  relate  to  the 
matter  of  a  five-year  limit  on  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  loans  that  are  granted  under 
this  act  are  to  be  repaid,  yet  there  is  no  limit 
at  all  specified  in  this  bill  on  the  amount  of 
interest  that  the  municipality  is  to  charge  on 
the  loans  it  gives  to  individuals  and  to  cor- 
porations. I  regard  it  as  very  strange  indeed 
that  the  government  is  allowing  a  bill  to  pro- 
ceed that  has  such  a  strict  control  in  one  area 
and  yet  absolutely  no  control  in  the  other 
area. 
3:30  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  want  to  remind  the  honour- 
able member  that  the  government,  as  he  puts 
it,  has  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  this  bill. 
It  went  before  the  private  bills  committee, 
and  all  municipalities  could  ask  for  the  same 
privileges  through  the  same  avenue. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  Thank  you  for  reminding  me, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Nevertheless,  there  have  been 
other  bills  that  have  come  before  the  private 
bills  committee  and  the  government  has  made 
it  very  clear  it  will  not  allow  them  to  pro- 
ceed. Therefore,  with  great  respect,  I  suggest 
that  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  here  today  is  an 
indication  that  the  government  is  supporting 
the  principle  of  the  bill  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Gregory:  That  is  nonsense.  It 
went  through  committee. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  I  am  being  told  it  is  nonsense, 
Mr.  Speaker.  There  are  other  bills  that  have 
been  on  the  Order  Paper  in  this  session  that 
the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  has 
indicated  he  will  not  allow  to  proceed.  There- 
fore, if  a  bill  is  here  before  us  today  for 
second  reading,  and  is  being  given  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  in  that  second  read- 
ing that  I  assume  this  bill  is  going  to  receive, 
then  I  have  to  assume  the  principle  of  this 
bill  is  supported  by  the  government  of  the 
day. 

If  that  is  not  the  case,  then  I  hope  when 
we  get  to  second  reading  the  government  will 
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indicate  its  intention  and  will  rise  and  oppose 
this  bill  so  that  it  does  not  proceed  if  it  is 
not  the  wish  of  the  government  that  it  pro- 
ceed. We  have  had  requests  in  private  bills 
for  substantial  changes  to  the  legislation  under 
which  various  municipalities  operate.  Those 
bills  have  been  stopped  in  private  bills  com- 
mittee, or  at  some  other  stage,  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  not  objecting  to,  nor  am  I  opposing, 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  I  am  speaking  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill  because  I  consider  it  an 
important  principle,  one  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  solely  with  the  borough  of 
Scarborough  but  should  be  extended  to  every 
other  organized  municipality  in  this  province. 

If  it  were  the  intention  of  the  minister  to 
bring  forward  legislation  to  allow  this  to 
happen  in  every  other  municipality,  then  I 
assume  we  would  not  be  giving  this  power 
today  to  the  borough  of  Scarborough.  I  as- 
sume that,  instead,  the  minister  would  have 
introduced  blanket  legislation  to  give  this 
power  to  every  municipaHty  in  the  province. 

I  am  using  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
principle  to  encourage  the  minister  to  bring 
forward  the  legislation  needed  to  allow  this 
provision  to  be  used  not  just  by  the  borough 
of  Scarborough  but  also  by  the  three  munic- 
ipalities I  represent  and  by  the  other  600  or 
so  organized  municipalities  across  the  prov- 
ince. 

While  speaking  to  that  principle,  I  am  urg- 
ing the  minister,  when  he  brings  forward  that 
legislation,  to  exclude  from  it  a  couple  of  the 
strange  provisions  that  are  included  in  this 
particular  bill.  In  my  mind,  they  weaken  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
against  it.  I  will  be  very  interested  to  see, 
given  the  comments  from  the  members  op- 
posite, exactly  what  the  government  members 
are  going  to  do  in  a  few  minutes  when  we 
vote  on  this  bill. 

To  wrap  up  my  comments,  having  spoken 
to  the  matter  of  die  five-year  limit  on  the  re- 
payment period,  the  fact  that  the  borough  of 
Scarborough  is  all  of  a  sudden  in  the  business 
of  setting  interest  rates,  and  can  set  interest 
rates  anywhere  from  zero  per  cent  to  a 
usurious  100  per  cent  because  it  is  not  covered 
under  the  Small  Loans  Act,  which  does  not 
apply  to  this  bill,  I  would  also  like  to  draw 
the  minister's  attention  to  section  10.  It  puts 
in  place  a  peculiar  provision  whereby  there 
cannot  be  any  funds  left  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  because  the  amount  of  money  spent 
under  the  bill  has  to  match  the  estimates  for 
that  year  that  are  approved  by  the  municipal 
council.  If  there  is  money  left  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  general 


rate.  In  my  mind,  that  weakens  entirely  the 
principle  of  the  bill  and  means  that  the  com- 
munity improvement  fund  the  bill  is  setting 
up  is  no  longer  really  a  separate  fund  within 
the  borough  of  Scarborough,  as  the  bill  so 
obviously  intends.  It  is  just  another  way  of 
raising  money  which  could  become  part  of 
the  general  operations  of  the  borough  of 
Scarborough  if  a  future  municipal  council  so 
decided,  and  it  concerns  me  somewhat  that 
the  ability  of  the  council  to  weaken  the  entire 
concept  is  retained  in  the  bill  when  it  is  a 
bill  specific  to  the  borough  of  Scarborough. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  supporting  this 
bill  but,  because  it  is  a  bold  new  principle, 
I  thought  it  important  to  make  those  remarks 
on  second  reading  here  today. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  is  entirely  correct  in  his 
remarks  on  the  section  of  the  bill  dealing 
with  community  improvement.  It  is  a  de- 
parture and  it  might  very  well  have  become 
general  legislation,  giving  all  municipalities 
the  right  to  enter  into  this  program  if  they 
choose. 

Frankly,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot 
come  into  practice  to  begin  with  as  private 
legislation.  If  we  see  how  it  works,  it  might 
very  well  be  extended.  But  I  do  say  that  the 
government  does  have  a  responsibility  in  these 
bills.  They  should  not  be  confused  in  the 
mind  of  anybody,  even  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Drea), 
with  private  members'  bills. 

These  are  the  municipalities  which  come  to 
the  Legislature  for  authority  to  do  certain 
things  that  they  see  as  appropriate,  and  I 
would  say  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  has  a  very  high  responsibility,  deeply 
embedded  in  the  historic  traditions  of  this 
House,  to  come  to  the  committee  and  express 
his  views. 

I  have  felt  very  strongly  that  we  should 
have  a  minister  of  municipal  affairs,  and  the 
fact  that  our  minister  is  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  means  that  his  respon- 
sibilities are  so  diluted  and  directed  in  so 
many  fields— the  fact  that  he  is  government 
House  leader  simply  adds  to  this— is  an  indi- 
cation, in  my  view,  that  he  and  to  some 
extent  his  staff  are  not  following  up  on  these 
bills  as  carefully  as  they  should. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  House  have  read  this  sec- 
tion very  carefully,  as  I  have,  but  it  really 
is  a  departure  winch  may  be  a  great  success 
in  Scarborough  and  may  be  copied  by  all 
other  municipalities.  About  the  time  that 
another  two  or  three  come  for  similar  legis- 
lation,  we  would   expect  that  it  would  be- 
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come    permissive   legislation   applying   to   all 
municipalities. 

I  well  remember  the  minister's  predeces- 
sor's predecessor,  back  about  five  generations, 
sainted  Wilfrid  Spooner,  as  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  never  missed  a  meeting  of 
the  private  bills  committee,  and  he  always 
expressed  the  government's  view  on  the  ap- 
plications from  the  various  municipalities. 

I  would  urge  the  present  minister  to  pick 
up  that  tradition,  because  when  there  are  a 
couple  of  ofiicials  from  his  ministry— who  I 
am  sure  are  very  capable  people  indeed; 
although  I  find  as  I  get  older  they  get 
younger  every  year— and  they  sit  at  the  head 
table  perusing  the  bill,  as  some  members  of 
the  committee  are,  for  the  very  first  time,  not 
giving  any  indication  at  all  as  to  where  the 
ministry  stands,  that  is  not  good  enough. 

I  am  very  glad  it  was  raised  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth.  I  thought  it  was  an  im- 
portant point.  I  had  the  same  feeling  when 
the  bill  was  presented  to  the  committee, 
that  in  fact  this  was  a  departure  that  merited 
either  support  or  at  least  comment  from  the 
ministry.  I  think  this  is  something  that  is  very 
properly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
whole  House  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  before 
the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
responds,  certainJv  on  the  principle  of  this 
bill  Scarborough  should  not  be  penalized  for 
initiative.  The  borough  of  Scarborough  gave 
considerable  thought  to  this  particular  appli- 
cation for  legislation  before  the  private  bills 
committee.  The  reason  I  know  that  is  they 
oame  to  me  and  I  arranged  for  its  introduo- 
tion  through  my  colleague. 

Regarding  a  municipality  having  some  ini- 
tiative, in  tiie  past  it  used  to  be  that  when- 
ever a  municipality  had  some  initiative  it  was 
always  told,  "Why  don't  you  wait  a  couple 
of  years  and  then  the  government  will  bring 
in  general  legislation?"  That  was  before  the 
various  committees  of  this  House  considered 
private  public  bills.  I  am  very  grateful  that 
attitude  has  disappeared.  It  is  certainly  a— 

Mr.  Conway:  You  are  being  irrelevant. 
Speak  to  the  point. 

3:40  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  speaking  to  the  point 
and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  member 
would  let  me  continue.  One  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  the  Liberal  Party  is  it  has  very  little 
presence  in  Scarborough.  I  can  understand 
their  concern  about  anything  that  is  in  a 
Scarborough  bill.  They  are  third-place 
finishers  in  all  five  ridings. 

Surely  a  municipality,  even  if  it  is  on  a 
point  of  departure— 'and  I  recall  such  signifi- 


cant points  of  departure  as  the  application 
by  the  city  of  Toronto  regarding  rent  control 
in  1975— can  feel  encouraged  to  take  the 
initiative.  I  can  understand  some  applications 
by  the  city  of  Hamilton.  In  those  days  these 
bills  were  handled  by  the  justice  committee 
on  Wednesday.  Quite  often  municipalities 
were  dehberately  inhibited. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  with  the 
revamping  of  the  House  rules  we  have  a 
great  many  conrunittees  handling  the  private 
public  bills,  and  municipalities  can  feel  en- 
couraged to  take  the  initiative,  rather  than 
having  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  a  consensus 
among  the  rest  of  the  municipalities.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  qualms  when  there  is  an  over- 
whelming consensus  among  the  municipali- 
ties. I  give  the  member  credit  for  this, 
because  he  has  stated  some  specifics  in  terms 
of  the  benefits  this  would  provide  for  munic- 
ipalities within  a  region  which  because  of 
their  structure  will  particularly  benefit  from 
this. 

I  don't  want  it  to  be  left  that  a  munic- 
ipality should  wait  until  there  is  a  broad 
consensus  among  other  municipalities  and 
until  there  is  an  attitude  by  the  government 
that  this  type  of  legislation  will  be  favoured. 

I  thmk  this  bill  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
borough  of  Scarborough.  In  the  past,  the 
borough  of  Scarborough  has  put  in  applica- 
tions for  private  municipal  bills  that  have 
been  turned  down,  quite  frankly,  for  a  very 
good  reason.  It  was  not  because  they  were 
ahead  of  their  time  or  because  they  were  on 
a  new  departure  but  because  in  their  struc- 
ture and  their  contents  they  met  neither  the 
needs  nor  the  requirements  of  the  borough. 
There  should  be  no  confusion. 

Obviously,  the  government  members  are 
going  to  support  this  bill.  My  only  concern  is 
that  it  has  been  rather  traditional  that  the 
concerns  of  the  individual  private  members 
are  expressed  in  the  committee  where  the 
municipality  Which  is  bringing  forward  the 
legislation,  albeit  with  a  member  of  the 
House  to  introduce  it,  can  explain  fully  and 
change  the  particular  wording  in  the  legisla- 
tion. That  purpose  surely  would  better  be 
served  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Is  the  minister  afraid 
of  the  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Am  I  what?  The  members 
opposite  are  the  ones  who  raised  it,  I  am 
standing  here  four-square  saying  the  borough 
of  Scarborough  worked  hard  on  it.  The 
borough  of  Scarborough  brought  it  to  me.  I 
arranged  for  my  colleague  the  member  for 
Oriole  ( Mr.  Williams )  to  introduce  it.  It 
went  before  the  committee.  I  must  sav,  the 
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reason  I  am  speaking  today  is  that  the 
borough  of  Scait)orough  is  going  to  be  ab- 
solutely amazed  that  there  was  actually  a 
debate  on  the  bill.  I  want  to  make  very  plain 
the  way  that  it  was  done  and  that  there 
should  not  be  any  remarks,  there  should  not 
be  any  inhibitions,  towards  a  municipality 
that  recognizes  its  duty  towards  it  citizens 
and  comes  forward  and  introduces  such  a 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  hope  the  honourable 
member  \vho  has  just  spoken  has  not  said 
that  anything  that  has  been  said  on  second 
reading  was  out  of  order,  because  there  is  a 
motion  before  the  House.  The  debate  that 
has  ensued  is  perfectly  in  order. 

'Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  principle  of 
this  bill  and  in  response  to  some  of  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  the  various 
members  who  have  spoken.  I  certainly  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  out  of  order  in 
discussing  the  principle  of  a  private  bill  that 
establishes  a  new  municipal  principle. 

Also,  however,  there  is  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  establishing  that  principle  in  a 
private  bill  rather  than  having  it  brought  in 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Municipal  Act.  My 
friend  the  member  for  Wentworth  is  right  in 
suggesting  that  perhaps  the  other  munic- 
ipalities of  this  province  would  like  to  have 
the  principle  and  the  procedures  laid  out  in 
this  bill.  He  knows,  as  I  know,  that  this  bill 
will  be  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  Associ- 
ation of  Municipalities  of  Ontario,  by  the 
Municipal  Liaison  Committee  and  by  other 
municipalities.  Indeed,  it  may  turn  up  very 
shortly  as  general  legislation  under  the 
Municipal  Act.  Scarborough  developed  the 
idea,  as  my  colleague  from  Scarborough 
Centre  (Mr.  Drea)  has  said,  pioneered  it  and 
brought  it  forward  to  this  House,  as  have 
many  other  municipalities  brought  forward 
ideas  over  the  years. 

My  friend  from  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  is 
perfectly  right  in  remembering  that  Wilf 
Spooner  used  to  attend  all  the  meetings.  I 
guess  in  those  days  a  lot  of  ministers  and 
menibers  had  time  to  attend  many  more 
meetings  than  they  do  today.  In  those  days, 
I  recall,  as  he  will  recall,  we  had  a  private 
bills  committee  of  this  Legislature  and  all  the 
private  bills  went  there.  Now  the  bills  go  to 
different  committees,  and  it  is  even  possible 
to  have  bills  on  at  the  same  time  perhaps  in 
committees. 

I  want  to  assure  him  that  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  government  and  of  the  gov- 
ernment ministry  responsible  for  municipal 
affairs    in   looking   at   private   bills    has   not 


changed.  All  the  private  bills  that  come  into 
this  government  are  scrutinized  by  our  min- 
istry and  are  circulated  by  our  ministry  to 
all  other  ministries  in  the  government  so 
that  comments  from  the  government  side  on 
those  private  bills  can  be  ascertained.  They 
are  then  presented  at  the  various  commit- 
tees, either  by  staff  or  mainly  by  my  parlia- 
mentary assistant  whose  main  responsibility 
is  in  the  municipal  area. 

In  regard  to  this  bill,  we  scrutinized  the 
bill  and  there  were  no  objections  or  com- 
ments on  the  bill.  In  other  words,  as  far  as 
the  staff  of  this  ministry  and  the  minister 
are  concerned,  we  are  content  with  the  pro- 
visions as  laid  out  in  this  bill  for  the  opera- 
tion of  this  new  principle  in  the  borough  of 
Scarborough.  That  does  not  mean  that  if  we 
brought  in  the  principle  in  general  legisla- 
tion we  would  not  look  at  or  make  certain 
changes  in  it.  But  as  far  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned, it  was  scrutinized.  If  we  had  had 
any  objections  to  it,  they  would  have  been 
presented,  rightly  I  think,  at  the  time  the 
committee  was  hearing  the  bill  and  at  the 
time  when  the  municipal  solicitors  and  munic- 
ipal people  who  were  putting  forward  the 
bill  were  there  to  bring  their  input  for  our 
benefit  and  our  knowledge.  As  my  friend 
knows,  these  are  bills  that  municipalities 
bring  forward,  and  we  need  to  have  the 
people  who  are  sponsoring  the  bills  present 
when  we  are  discussing  amendments  and 
changes.  That  incidentally,  is  why  we  prac- 
tise the  reverse  procedure  to  normal  bills. 
These  bills,  as  members  of  this  House  know, 
go  to  committee  first  before  they  come  here 
for  second  reading  and  approval  in  principle. 

With  those  few  remarks,  as  far  as  this 
ministry  is  concerned,  I  am  certainly  happy 
to  support  the  principle  of  this  private  bill 
from  the  borough  of  Scarborough. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak?  The  member  for  Oriole. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  mem- 
ber who  had  the  privilege  of  sponsoring  the 
bill,  I  want  to  conclude  the  remarks  this 
afternoon  by  pointing  out,  as  my  colleague 
from  Scarborough  Centre  stated,  that  the 
borough  of  Scarborough  had  certain  specific 
needs  that  were  identified  in  the  legislation; 
the  very  purpose  for  bringing  it  before  the 
committee  was  so  that  these  particular  needs 
could  be  dealt  with  at  this  time  on  their 
individual  merits. 

The  matter  was  carefully  considered  before 
the  committee.  I  certainly  know  the  member 
for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  took  the  lead  in 
questioning  some  of  the  sections  of  the  bill 
and  in  questioning  the  staff  from  the  minis- 
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try  when  it  was  before  committee.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  the  ministry  staff  did  indicate 
they  had  given  consideration  to  the  bill  and 
had  no  objection  to  the  bill's  going  forward. 

I  do  not  recall  that  the  member  for 
Wentworth  did  have  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  committee  to  raise  the 
points  he  has  raised  today.  I  will  not  debate 
the  merits  of  the  objections  he  has  raised 
to  the  bill.  However,  I  feel  the  opportunity 
should  have  been  taken  at  that  time  if  he 
felt  as  strongly  as  he  did  about  the  bill, 
assuming  he  was  aware  it  was  in  process 
before  committee  so  that  it  could  have  been 
debated  at  that  time. 
3:50  p.m. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  criticism  was  directed  at 
the  government.  There  wasn't  anyone  there 
from  the  government. 

Mr.  Williams:  With  respect,  for  the  record, 
there  were  two  representatives  there  from 
the  ministry  to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  said  they  didn't  have 
any  comment.  I  had  the  feeling  they  hadn't 
looked  at  it  before. 

Mr.  Williams:  In  fact,  the  member  who 
is  now  speaking  directed  questions  specifi- 
cally to  the  staff,  who  did  respond. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  was  no  one  from  the 
government;  there  was  no  minister  there. 

Mr.  Williams:  There  is  no  question  but 
that  there  was  representation  from  the  min- 
istry there  to  answer  any  questions  that  were 
posed.  I  think  the  matter  was  fully  aired  in 
the  committee.  While  there  is  no  objection 
to  debating  again  a  private  bill  in  the 
House  before  it  receives  second  reading,  I 
hope  this  will  not  establish  some  sort  of 
precedent  when  the  committee  procedure 
and  opportunity  is  the  place  where  we 
should  try  to  give  full  vent  to  any  concerns 
over  a  private  member's  bill,  rather  than 
taking  up  further  time  in  the  Legislature  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  want  to  assure  the  honour- 
able member  that  no  dangerous  precedent 
has  been  estabhshed  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  speak 
briefly  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  who 
sponsored  it  closed  the  debate.  I  asked  if 
there  were  any  other  members  who  vdshed  to 
speak  to  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  And  I  rose  in  my  place. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  have  recognized  you 
had  you  stood  prior  to  the  member  sponsoring 
the  biU. 


Mr.  Warner:  I  thought  out  of  courtesy  I 
would  allow  him  to  go  first. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  very  generous  of  you. 

Mr.  Warner:  And  this  is  the  reward  for  my 
generosity? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  right. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Williams  moved  third  reading  of  Bill 
P24,  An  Act  respecting  the  Borough  of  Scar- 
borough. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  being  courteous 
didn't  get  me  anywhere;  so  I  have  to  try 
something  else.  There  are  a  couple  of  matters 
I  want  to  raise.  I  would  hope  the  member  for 
Oriole  would  reconsider  some  of  his  remarks. 
What  has  occurred  in  the  short  while  here 
tiiis  afternoon  reconfirms  a  very  important 
principle  about  the  operation  of  this  assembly; 
that  is,  committee  work  is  very  important. 
Committees  report  back  to  the  House.  At  that 
time,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  all  members 
of  the  House  to  take  a  look  at  what  has  gone 
on  in  committee.  That  is  a  very  firm  principle 
we  have  held  to  quite  strictly  in  this  assembly. 
I  would  not  want  to  see  that  altered. 

As  several  members  have  indicated,  the 
borough  of  Scarborough  is  to  be  commended 
on  the  initiative  it  has  taken  and  the  deep 
commitment  it  has  to  community  improve- 
ment in  Scarborough.  That  borough,  its  coun- 
cil and  community  groups  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  community  improvement.  The  bill 
will  assist  in  that. 

I  would  also  re-emphasize  remarks  made 
by  my  colleague  from  Wentworth  that  the 
principle,  being  a  sound  one,  should  be  aired 
in  some  debate  with  respect  to  all  municipali- 
ties, and  certainly  the  organized  ones  in  the 
province.  If  the  government  is  not  prepared 
to  bring  forward  an  amendment  to  the 
Municipal  Act,  perhaps  it  would  bring  for- 
ward a  white  paper  or  discussion  paper  to  see 
whether  we  could  get  some  feedback  from 
other  organized  municipalities  so  that  some 
change  to  the  Municipal  Act  might  be  con- 
sidered. 

Having  said  that,  I  wholeheartedly  give  my 
approval  to  this  important  bill,  which  will 
assist  the  good  council  of  Scarborough  in 
attempting  to  improve  our  community  in 
every  way  it  can  find. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MIDLAND  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION  ACT 

Mr.  Rotenberg,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Smith,  moved  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr4,  An 
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Act    respecting    the    Midland    Young    Men's 
Christian  Association. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

OCCUHERS'  LIABILITY  ACT 

Mr.  Sterling,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Mc- 
Murtry,  moved  third  reading  of  Bill  202,  An 
Act  respecting  Occupiers'  Liability. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been 
through  the  throes  of  this  bill.  My  remarks 
have  been  repeated  a  number  of  times,  but 
I  think  one  final  quip  might  not  do  any  harm 
to  the  human  ear.  It  was  taken  up  last  we^k 
in  estimates;  so  I  can  shorten  my  remarks 
today.  This  biU  has  sat  acquiescent  on  the 
Order  Paper  for  some  period  of  time,  and  I 
had  always  wondered  why  die  ministry  was 
not  more  anxious  to  get  on  with  it. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  are  passibly  a 
couple  of  amendments  on  the  government's 
side,  with  respect,  and  they  well  may  be  very 
thorough-going  amendments  at  the  same 
time— perhaps  a  total  deletion.  Do  you  know 
what  that  does,  Mr.  Speaker?  It  opens  the 
whole  legislation  again  if  it  goes  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  We,  including 
the  parliamentary  assistant,  were  negligent 
on  the  opening  day  of  this  House  or  the  first 
full  day  in  that  it  slipp>ed  through  and  now 
arrives  in  our  demesne  as  a  third  reading  on 
this  particular  occasion— not  that  I  was 
anxious  to  rehearse  the  iniquities  therein 
contained. 

The  legislation  in  question  here  was  gener- 
ated by  the  ministry  itself,  and  that  speaks 
for  it  in  part.  Sometimes  good  politics  makes 
bad  law.  This  is  a  case  in  point,  although 
the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  dis- 
putes that  somewhat  vigorously  and  has  ab- 
sented himself  today  with  respect  to  further 
locking  of  horns. 

Originally  in  1973,  the  Ontario  Law 
Re-form  Commission  came  forward  with  such 
legislation.  It  has  been  done  in  many  juris- 
dictions throughout  the  world  but  in  no  way 
in  any  parallel  with  what  has  been  produced 
before  us  today.  The  law  reform  commission 
was  quite  diverse.  I  had  produced  a  private 
member's  bill  at  an  earlier  time,  taken  from 
some  Scottish  legislation  in  this  particular 
regard.  That  should  have  been  done  in  order 
to  get  good  law  or  the  advancing  law  which 
goes  by  inches  through  the  courts  and  takes 
several  centuries  in  order  to  crawl  snafl-like 
towards  some  consummation.  That  is  what  it 
did,  but  this  legislation  reverses  a  great  deal 
of  that,  as  I  see  it.  It  ought  to  have  been 
sent  back  to  the  law  reform  commission  for 


further  study  in  order  to  have  them  come 
forward,  as  they  had  done  in  earlier  times, 
with  draft  legislation,  having  fed  them  in 
with  all  the  political  exigencies  that  went 
into  the  warp  in  the  woof  in  this  particular 
situation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Could  you  run  that  past  us 
again? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  couldn't  do  it  again.  There 
are  a  couple  of  instances  in  the  bill  which  I 
will  touch  on.  In  the  course  of  the  com- 
mittee's consideration,  they  introduced  a 
clause  having  to  do  with  police  pursuit  and 
arrest  of  individuals  which,  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  will  stay  up  late  tonight 
puzzling  over,  as  I  have  had  to  do.  It  runs 
directly  counter  to  legislation  passed  through 
this  House  a  year  ago  with  respect  to  tlie 
Provincial  Offences  Act  where  the  basic 
principle  was  that  the  laws  of  the  province 
must  be  decriminalized.  We  went  to  great 
lengths  on  this  with  breast-beating  and 
numerous  headlines  just  to  add  a  little  ac- 
colade to  the  whole  damned  thing.  In  the  first 
major  piece  of  legislation  we  get  before  us, 
he  reverses  his  principle  and  sticks  it  in.  I 
would  be  very  interested  to  hear  the  apol- 
ogia pro  vita  sua  of  his  life,  of  what  it  all 
means  to  him  and  how  they  manage  such 
machinations,  with  their  own  legislation  and 
betray  their  basic  principle. 
4  p.m. 

The  second  area,  and  there  are  many— the 
whole  thing  is  ragtag  and  tatters  of  special 
pleading  and  vested  interests  of  all  kinds, 
running  adverse  to  the  overall  development 
of  the  law.  I  am  a  purist  to  that  extent;  to 
see  it  undermined  in  this  particular  fashion 
does  raise  hackles. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  they  used  to  have 
cathedrals,  and  not  only  did  they  have  sanc- 
tuaries but  they  also  were  sanctuaries.  In 
contemporary,  commercial  civilization  we 
have  shopping  malls. 

This  legislation  protects,  builds  a  fence 
around,  where  one  may  worship  Mammon 
without  anybody  stepping  on  one's  toes,  in 
perfect  quietude,  et  cetera.  I  suppose  that's 
the  general  philosophy  around  here,  so 
Mammon  will  be  worshipped  in  peace  and  no 
people  will  come  on  to  the  plaza  to  distribute 
their  wretched,  provoking  and  disturbing  leaf- 
lets at  election  time  or  at  any  other  time. 

Those  commercial  centres,  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  commercial  community  on  the  main 
thoroughfares  of  things,  will  be  a  special 
little  preserve  et  cetera  protected  from  the 
true  facts  of  life  and  the  various  irritations 
which  our  flesh  has  grown  heir  to.  It  is 
dreadful  legislation. 
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Mr.  McKessock:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  see  these  two  bills  finally  coming  in  for 
third  reading.  As  a  land  owner  and  a  person 
who  lives  in  the  Niagara  Escarpment  area, 
where  these  two  bills  have  quite  an  effect,  I 
know  the  mrban  people  have  been  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  benefits  and  the 
beauty  of  the  rural  areas  in  Ontario  and  like 
to  wander  and  trespass  across  many  proper- 
ties. 

It  was  becoming  a  case  where  land  owners 
also  were  becoming  aware  of  the  responsibility 
or  the  duties  of  care  that  might  be  laid  upon 
them  if  somebody  happened  to  hurt  himself 
while  picking  wildflowers  or  what  have  you. 
They  decided  it  was  much  easier  to  keep  these 
people  off  their  property  than  to  take  the  risk 
of  being  liable  for  any  accidents. 

With  Bill  202  reheving  them  of  that  duty 
of  care,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  many  more 
land  owners  who  now  will  be  agreeable  to  let 
people  on  to  their  property,  which  they  have 
not  minded  doing  in  the  past  except  for  the 
liabilrty  problems  they  could  be  faced  with. 

The  previous  trespass  bill  was  very  ineffec- 
tive, because  it  did  not  provide  for  fines  of 
any  substantial  amount;  now,  if  somebody  is 
trespassing  against  the  property  owner's  will, 
he  can  be  prosecuted  and  the  property  rights 
of  the  people  are  fully  protected. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Tory 
party  it  may  be  good  politics  in  rural  Ontario, 
but  it  is  bad  law  and  they  know  it.  We  know 
precisely  why  the  bill  was  brought  forward, 
and  we  attempted  in  the  committee  to  present 
reasonable  and  rational  arguments  based  on 
this  government's  own  work  and  through  the 
Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission.  For  a 
while  we  had  some  assistance  from  a  reason- 
able member,  the  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr. 
Bolan),  a  lawyer,  until  it  became  apparent 
that  he  was  making  so  much  good  sense  and 
reason  that  the  Liberals  removed  him  from  the 
committee  and  replaced  him  with  another 
spokesman  from  the  farm  community. 

I  understand  full  well,  as  we  pointed  out 
in  the  committee,  the  concerns  raised  by  the 
member  for  Grey  and  other  members  who 
are  concerned  about  the  farm  community. 
I  still  say  those  concerns  could  be  met  with- 
out taking  away  certain  protections  for  indi- 
viduals, the  most  vulnerable  of  whom  are 
children.  They  will  now  have  less  protection 
under  the  law  than  they  have  enjoyed  to 
date. 

The  other  irritation  was  watching  as  per 
usual  around  this  building,  Inco  Limited 
come  in,  make  its  demands  and  walk  out 
with  what  it  wanted.  That's  normal  around 
here.   It  was  no  surprise  to  me  when  they 


were  able  to  get  what  th^  wanted  out  of 
the  Tories  and  Liberals. 

It  was  a  very  disturbing  kind  of  event 
for  me.  Like  my  good  colleague  the  member 
for  Lakeshore,  I  too  am  profoundly  disturbed 
by  the  way  in  which  this  government  has 
now  enshrined  in  law  the  protection  for  the 
conunercial  cathedrals.  It  is  very  distasteful, 
quite  frankly. 

Again,  the  government  had  arguments  pre- 
sented to  it  from  learned  professors  in  the 
law  as  to  how  it  could  accommodate  a  more 
democratic  operation  for  the  shopping  malls 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  individual 
from  being  harassed. 

We  had  model  legislation— legislation,  I 
remind  the  minister,  from  Manitoba  which, 
while  introduced  by  a  New  Democratic  Party 
government,  was  maintained  and  protected 
by  the  Conservative  government  when  it  took 
over.  From  them  there  has  been  a  report 
of  no  problems  with  the  legislation. 

As  the  government  bows  to  the  wishes  of 
Inco,  so  it  bows  to  the  wishes  of  Cadillac 
Fairview  Corporation  Limited.  Whatever 
Cadillac  Fairview  wants,  that's  fine  with  the 
government. 

I  have  a  greater  interest  in  democracy.  I 
will  pursue  the  issue  of  how  we  open  up 
the  shopping  malls  to  the  public  in  a  far 
more  public  way  than  we  have  now. 

I  listened  very  closely,  and  appreciatively, 
when  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  (Mr.  Drea)  informed  us 
that  because  of  this  government's  opposition 
to  the  Russian  invasion'  of  Afghanistan,  Rus- 
sian vodka  was  being  removed  from  the 
s'helves  of  the  liquor  stores.  I  remember  a 
couple  of  months  prior  to  that,  in  the  com- 
mittee, raising  the  same  issue  and  suggesting 
that  if  we  made  the  amendment  in  the  bill 
people  who  were  concerned  about  protesting 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Afghanistan  would  be 
allowed  to  bring  their  concerns  to  the  notice 
of  the  public,  asking  them  not  to  purchase 
Russian  vodka.  Does  the  minister  remember 
that? 

That  was  what  I  brought  forward.  The 
government  did  not  see  fit  to  add  that  to  the 
bill,  but  the  minister  then  stood  and  an- 
nounced that  the  government  had  responded 
to  the  situation  by  removing  Russian  vodka 
from  the  shelves  of  the  liquor  stores.  I  do 
not  understand  that  kind  of  change  of  heart. 
We  are  used  to  flip-flops  from  the  Liberals, 
not  from  the  Conservatives.  However,  that's 
their  business. 

All  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  I 
intend  to  pursue  the  issue  of  democratizing 
the  shopping  malls  so  that  the  public  has  a 
better  opportunity  to  make  its  voice  heard 
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and  to  attempt  to  persuade  others  in  mat- 
ters of  conscience,  whether  it  is  the  Russian 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  or  the  Radio  Shack 
situation  that  existed,  or  whatever  the  situa- 
tion is. 
4:10  p.m. 

For  example,  when  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  made  his 
statement  on  Russian  vodka,  I  am  sure  many 
of  us  were  Avishing  that  at  the  same  time  he 
would  have  said  something  about  removing 
Chilean  wines  from  the  hquor  store  shelves 
until  a  democratic  government  is  returned 
to  Chile. 

Since  he  is  not  going  to  do  that,  would  it 
not  be  an  improvement  in  these  bills  if  we 
had  my  suggested  amendment,  which  would 
allow  the  public  to  bring  their  views  about 
Chilean  wines  and  Chilean  products  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  as  they  are  going 
thiough  the  commercial  cathedrals? 

All  I  can  do  is  register  my  dismay  at  the 
behaviour  of  the  government,  because  I 
understand  what  they  were  about.  I  under- 
stand that  had  they  been  true  to  the  kind  of 
course  they  pursued,  both  through  the  Pro- 
vincial' OflFences  Act  and  the  Ontario  Law  Re- 
form Commission,  we  would  have  seen  a 
much  diflFerent  bill  from  the  one  we  got.  But 
I  guess  there  are  days  when  partisan  political 
concerns  rise  above  having  good  legislation. 

Mr.  J.  Johnson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  full 
support  of  Bills  202  and  203  and  I  resent  the 
remarks  made  by  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere.  iTiey  were  political  pos- 
turing. 

He  talks  about  commercial  cathedrals.  I 
think  that  is  the  only  thing  they  understand 
over  there.  He  threw  in  the  remark  that  Inco 
contributed  towards  these  bills.  These  bills 
were  presented  long  before  Inco  had  any  con- 
cern whatsoever  about  the  principles. 

If  the  member  knew  anything  about  rural 
Ontario,  he  would  know  that  it  affects  it  much 
more  than  it  does  the  likes  of  Inco. 

Mr.  Warner:  Inco  came  in  and  got  what 
they  wanted. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Perhaps  the 
honourable  member  would  address  his  re- 
marks through  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Johnson:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  as  much 
a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  talk  to  the  honour- 
able member  today  as  it  was  in  committee. 
If  he  recalls,  in  the  committee  hearings  only 
two  groups  opposed  either  Bill  202  or  Bill 
203.  Nearly  every  group  that  presented  a  case 
was  in  favour  of  these  bills.  Certainly,  the 
people  who  want  to  make  use  of  rural  Ontario 
are  in  favour  of  them. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  Anybody  who  knew  anything 
about  law  was  against  them. 

Mr.  J.  Johnson:  Apparently,  if  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  member  for  Lakeshore,  we 
know  nothing  about  law.  I  find  that  offensive 
too. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  the  university  professors 
showed  up  and  the  member  did  not  agree 
witli  them. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  J.  Johnson:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
imderstanding  that  this  Legislature  tried  to 
present  legislation  that  was  held  in  esteem  and 
favoured  by  the  majority  of  people  whom  we 
try  to  represent.  This  type  of  legislation  has 
been  requested  by  rural  Ontario  for  many 
years.  To  delay  it  any  longer  is  unreasonable 
and  unnecessary.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
member  is  doing  it  for  strictly  political  means 
and  he  accuses  us  of  the  same  thing.  I  hope 
we  can  soon  resolve  this  and  get  on  with  the 
third  reading  of  these  two  bills  and  have 
them  passed  into  legislation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
latitude  you  are  permitting  in  this  third  read- 
ing debate,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  attempt  to  be 
brief. 

I  have  been  stimulated,  however,  by  the 
member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  who,  hav- 
ing been  transported  from  some  great  social 
studies  class,  finds  himself  a  reincarnation  of 
Judge  Learned  Hand  here  in  this  Legislature 
telling  us  what  is  good  law.  I  am  used  to 
lawyers  retiring  to  the  robing  room  and  run- 
ning their  fingers  over  the  tablets  and  coming 
out  and  telling  us  what  we  should  be  doing. 
We  take  the  responsibility  in  this  party  for 
supporting  the  bill  because  we  believe  it  is  a 
good  and  necessary  one. 

They  are  talking  about  amendments.  I  do 
not  know  very  many  statutes  that  we  have 
passed  that  have  not  required  an  occasional 
amendment  in  the  future.  We  do  not  expect 
to  be  perfect  every  time.  But  if  we  listen  to 
law  professors  from  universities,  we  are  going 
to  make  more  mistakes  than  if  we  use  our 
common  sense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  of  the  occasion 
that  prompted  the  original  introduction  of 
the  resolution  leading  to  these  bills  by  my 
honourable  friend  the  member  for  Huron- 
Middlesex  (Mr,  Riddell).  You  remember  the 
occasion  where  somebody,  probably  from 
Scarborough,  loaded  his  snowmobile  on  a 
trailer,  went  out  into  the  riural  areas,  pro- 
bably with  about  15  mickeys  of  booze  along, 
and  went  zooming  into  some  farmer's  prop- 
erty and  injured  himself  by  running  into  a 
fence,  then  sued  the  farmer  for  having  his 
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fence  there  and,  by  God,  he  won  his  case. 
If  my  friend  calls  that  good  law,  then  he 
can  stick  with  it.  I  believe  that  these  bills, 
which  are  going  to  give  the  kind  of  protec- 
tion we  need  to  the  land  owners,  are  not 
only  necessary  now,  but  also  have  been 
unduly  delayed. 

Frankly,  I  resent  the  fact  that  when  in- 
terested people  have  inquired  from  certain 
government  offices  as  to  why  they  were 
delayed,  certain  people  who  are  unmention- 
able—in fact,  unspeakable— have  indicated 
that  it  is  the  Liberals  who  have  been  holding 
this  up.  I  want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Sx)eaker, 
that  is  not  the  case.  We  believe  this  legis- 
lation is  needed,  and  I  resent  this  tight-halo 
approach  by  the  spokesman  in  legal  matters 
from  Scarborough-Ellesmere,  indicating  that 
we  don't  know  anything  about  what  is  needed 
in  the  community.  I  don't  know  about  good 
law  or  bad  law;  he  has  been  the  critic  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General  for 
four  or  five  weeks  now,  so  he  stands  up  and 
preaches  to  us. 

We  make  the  laws  and  we  make  them  in 
respect  of  what  we  believe  is  right  and  what 
the  community  needs,  and  I  believe  these 
two  bills  qualify  on  both  counts. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  say  it 
is  a  great  day  to  see  these  bills  coming 
forward  for  third  reading  in  the  House, 
Certainly  Bill  202,  which  is  the  one  before 
us— we  have  talked  a  lot  about  Bill  203  in 
here  too,  mostly  about  it— opens  up  the  pos- 
sibility for  a  much  better  relationship  be- 
tween the  property  owners  in  this  province 
and  the  people  who  want  to  use  their  prop- 
erty for  recreational  purposes. 

Those  people  who  want  to  go  out  and 
use  the  property  now  know  that,  if  they  ask 
for  and  get  permission,  they  can  go  on  that 
property  and  use  it  at  their  own  risk.  The 
property  owners  know  they  are  not  taking 
the  risk  of  being  sued  for  the  actions  of 
someone  carrying  out  recreational  activities 
on  their  property.  As  the  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  said,  the  legislation  is  long 
overdue  and  should  have  been  out  much 
sooner. 

I  think  I  should  refer  also  to  Bill  203,  as 
everyone  else  has,  and  we  will  not  have  to 
discuss  it  again  when  it  is  moved  for  third 
reading  in  a  minute.  I  think  that  particular 
bill  restores  some  of  the  property  rights  that 
have  been  taken  away  from  land  owners  in 
this  province.  It  gives  them  an  opportunity 
to  protect  their  property,  to  protect  their 
rights  and  to  get  restitution  for  things  that 
are    damaged    when   people   come    on   their 


property    and    have    no    regard    whatsoever 
for  it. 

It  is  a  little  diflFerent  from  the  legal  mat- 
ters that  the  NDP  member  for  Scarborough- 
Ellesmere  brought  before  the  committee, 
letting  on  he  is  an  expert.  The  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  said  he  could  stick 
with  his  opinions;  I  think  he  can  just  stick 
his  opinions. 

We  argued  about  it  many  times  in  the 
committee,  and  the  way  some  of  the  sujh 
posedly  expert  lawyers  who  came  before  that 
committee  would  have  had  the  law,  as  I 
pointed  out  to  them  once  there,  would  be 
such  that  if  I  went  snowmobiling  or  some- 
thing on  my  neighbomr's  property,  I  would 
have  been  much  better  oflF  under  their  terms 
because,  if  I  happened  to  get  hurt,  I  could 
have  sued  him. 

With  this  legislation,  one  is  responsible 
for  one's  own  actions;  one  is  responsible  for 
himself.  I  just  hope  that  a  good  deal  of 
advertising  will  be  done  by  the  ministry  to 
see  that  the  information  is  made  available 
to  the  urban  people  so  they  will  know  that 
when  they  go  out  on  property  in  rural 
Ontario  they  are  going  on  someone  else's 
property  and  must  respect  those  property 
rights,  they  must  get  permission  or  they  are 
trespassing  on  other  people's  property.  It  is 
good  so  see  this  legislation  carried  through, 
and  I  hope  it  gets  royal  assent  very  quickly 
when  we  get  through  third  reading. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  speak  only 
briefly,  I  want  to  say  I  think  we  do  have  good 
legislation.  I  was  one  of  the  members  on  the 
committee  which  sat  for  many  hours  when  the 
various  presentations  were  being  made;  so  I 
am  not  going  to  reiterate  all  the  good  things 
I  think  there  are  about  the  bill. 
4:20  p.m. 

However,  I  want  to  comment  on  the  two 
concerns  expressed  by  my  good  friend  the 
member  for  Lakeshore.  I  am  surprised  that 
he  would  suggest  there  should  not  be  police 
apprehension  of  a  trespasser,  considering  that 
criminal  acts  seem  to  be  on  the  increase  year 
after  year,  particularly  in  our  urban  centres. 
We  may  be  suspicious  of  a  trespasser  or  some- 
one who  seems  to  be  hanging  around  school- 
yards waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  conduct 
some  kind  of  an  act,  whatever  it  may  be.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  would  want  to  stop  a  policeman 
from  going  out  and  apprehending  that  person 
and  asking  some  questions  and  trying  to  find 
out  what  he  is  about  and  why  he  is  loitering 
around  schoolyards  and  things  of  that  nature. 
If  he  could  explain  it  to  me,  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  listen. 
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The  other  matter  of  concern  was  the 
demonstrations  in  the  shopping  plazas.  I  can 
see  what  the  NDP  is  up  to.  They  would 
dearly  like  to  see  secondary  boycotting  in 
places  like  that.  If  people  want  to  demon- 
strate, if  when  they  run  their  next  election 
they  want  to  do  some  politicking,  then  I  think 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  go  in  and 
ask  permission  from  the  business  people  who 
have  their  money  invested  there.  The  NDP 
doesn't  have  any  money  invested  in  these 
businesses  in  the  shopping  plazas.  As  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  they  should  ask  the  businessmen 
if  they  would  mind  a  demonstration  outside 
on  the  parking  lot.  If  they  want  to  distribute 
their  material  at  election  time,  they  should 
get  that  permissoin  from  the  business  people. 
What  is  the  problem?  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
courtesy.  I  fail  to  really  understand  the  con- 
cerns on  the  part  of  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore.  If  he  thinks  it  over,  I  think  he  wiU 
agree  it  is  good  legislation.  If  it  needs  amend- 
ing, then  in  a  year  or  two,  if  things  aren't 
working,  we  can  always  amend  it.  But  let's 
give  it  a  try  now  and  see  how  it  works. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I  had 
been  at  the  meetings  when  Inco  made  their 
appearance  and  said  they  were  expressing 
fears  that  they  might  be  held  liable  if  some- 
body were  to  fall  down  a  couple  of  thousand 
feet  and  all  they  had  done  wrong  was  to 
forget  to  put  a  fence  around  the  hole.  It 
would  be  a  bit  much  to  witness  Inco  carrying 
on  that  kind  of  argument. 

When  I  read  the  bill  I  saw  expressions 
like.  "The  occupier  owes  a  duty  to  the  person 
not  to  create  a  danger  with  the  deliberate 
intent  of  doing  harm  or  damage  to  the  per- 
son or  his  property  and  to  not  act  with  reck- 
less disregard  of  the  presence  of  a  person  and 
his  property."  It  probably  wouldn't  be  Inco, 
quite  frankly.  It  woidd  probably  be  a  smaller 
operation  where  there  wouldn't  be  the  proper 
follow-up  on  an  abandoned  mine  site.  I 
wonder  where  one  draws  that  line  as  to  what 
is  "reckless  disregard,"  what  is  just  negli- 
gence and  what  is  just  forgetfulness.  Where 
are  we  going  to  draw  that  line? 

Surely  in  that  case,  the  responsibility  is  on 
the  property  owner  to  put  proper  protection 
around  an  area  that  has  been  abandoned.  I 
must  say  the  member  for  Scarborough-Elles- 
mere  knows  his  law  extremely  well,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  rural  properties. 

Mr.  Ruston:  He  doesn't  even  know  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  Laughren:  When  we  have  the  combina- 
tion of  knowledge  of  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere  regarding  farming  and  the 


law,  I  say  we  have  someone  whose  opinion 
we  had  better  listen  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order:  I  resent  the  reference  made  by  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  that  the  member  for 
Scarborough-Ellesmere  has  any  knowledge  of 
tlie  law. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Order. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the 
time  for  the  final  passage  of  these  bills, 
which  are  long  overdue  in  this  Legislature. 
They  are  an  attempt  to  restate  the  value  we 
place  on  the  ownership  of  private  property. 
One  of  the  diflBculties  we  experience  in  the 
riding  I  represent,  which  is  on  the  periphery 
of  a  large  metropolitan  area,  is  the  weight  of 
sheer  numbers  of  people  who  come  to  tihe 
country,  who  will  trespass  and  use  private 
property,  perhaps  either  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  regarding  trespass  or  simply 
ignoring  the  laws  regarding  trespass.  Now 
that  we  have  come  this  far  and  created  a  set 
of  standards  which  we  hope  will  have  very 
positive  repercussions,  in  the  rural  areas 
particularly,  I  would  like  to  challenge  the 
government  to  get  the  message  out.  I  would 
hke  them  to  communicate  with  all  of  the 
citizens  of  Ontario  so  that  they  fully  under- 
stand their  rights,  so  that  they  fully  under- 
stand the  law  and  so  that  they  fully  under- 
stand  their  responsibilities   in  this  matter. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  ignorance  of  the  law 
is  no  excuse  in  any  circumstance.  But  when 
we  are  dealing  with  situations  that  these  bills 
apply  to  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  as  many  of 
us  here  who  live  in  rural  areas  are,  the  one 
thing  that  comes  home  to  us  very  quickly  is 
that  the  person  we  are  deahng  with  very 
often  has  no  knowledge  of  the  law  whatso- 
ever, or  that  knowledge  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  statutes  at  all.  So,  while  I  speak  in 
support  of  the  bill,  I  would  like  also  to  en- 
courage the  goverimient  to  take  it  one  step 
further  and  make  it  physically  workable. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  has 
the  impression  that  not  owning  land  is  about 
the  equivalent  of  having  leprosy.  Speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  bootless  and  the  unhorsed, 
if  I  might,  I  am  sorry  that  we  so  upset  some 
members,  that  we  so  worry  some  members 
and  that  we  so  scare  some  members  of  the 
assembly. 

The  major  land  owners,  the  patricians  of 
Ontario,  have  no  need  yet  to  fear  us  so 
intensely  that  they  should  shake  in  their 
boots  in  tliis  House  as  they  have  done  all 
through  this  entire  debate. 

Mr.  Worton:  What  about  your  dad  out 
there  in  the  quiet  place  of  HiUsburgh? 
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Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  With  his  giant  acre 
and  a  half?  It  is  not  big  enough  to  be  tres- 
passed upon. 

We  really  do  have  to  have  some  perspec- 
tive when  we  enter  these  debates  in  the  as- 
sembly. It  is  as  if  private  property  had  been 
threatened  with  extinction  because  some 
members  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
caucus  spoke  against  some  of  the  worst  parts 
of  these  two  bills.  That  is  a  little  excessive. 
Parliaments  in  our  system  have  spent  a 
thousand  years  protecting  the  rights  of  proj)- 
erty. 

I  think  I  can  give  my  assurance  anyway  to 
members  of  the  assembly  that  those  among  us 
who  are  wealthy  land  owners  and  property 
owners  have  no  need  for  fear  from  the  criti- 
cisms put  forward.  Private  property  is  not 
threatened  with  extinction  in  Ontario.  Those 
members  don't  need  to  be  so  worried. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  state 
briefly  my  support  of  Bills  202  and  203.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the  committee. 
I  know  there  has  been  a  lot  of  concern  in 
many  parts  of  Ontario,  especially  the  riding 
I  represent.  I  know  many  people  want  to 
make  their  property  available  for  recreational 
activities,  and  I  believe  these  two  bills,  202 
and  203,  are  going  to  take  care  of  most  of 
the  problem. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  has  been  men- 
tioned or  not,  but  during  the  hearings  I  was 
very  impressed  by  one  presentation  which 
was  made  by  the  headmasters'  council  in 
regard  to  the  problems  of  trespass  on  school 
property.  I  believe  this  is  becoming  a  very 
serious  problem.  I  was  quite  impressed  with 
the  presentation  which  was  made,  and  this 
is  one  reason  that  these  bills  should  receive 
passage  and  full  support.  It  is  going  to  give 
the  headmasters,  principals  and  our  people 
in  the  schools  greater  opportunity  to  deal  with 
the  problems  which  they  are  facing  today 
and  which  are  certainly  increasing.  I  want 
to  go  on  record  as  fully  supporting  Bills 
202  and  203. 

4:30  p.m. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  was  not 
able  to  be  at  the  committee  hearings  be- 
cause of  competing  hearings;  so  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  at  this  time  in  support  of  both  these 
bills. 

From  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  I  can 
understand  why  members  of  the  third  party 
would  be  against  private  property.  But  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  them,  on  behalf  of 
tlie  consumers  of  this  world,  that  since  1917 
the  Socialist  countries  have  been  exhorting 
their  farmers  to  produce  more  food.  Since 
somewhere  in  the  1930s  in  the  United  States, 


and  on)  the  odd  occasion  in  Canada,  govern- 
ments have  been  exhorting  their  farmers  to 
produce  less  food.  Neither  has  been  suc- 
cessful. I  think  it  is  notable  that  under  our 
private  ownership  s^-stem  we  are  able  to 
produce  great  amounts  of  food  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  not  only  oiu"  own  people,  but  also 
people  in  other  countries. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  think  the  member  would 
find  that  even  in  Saskatchewan,  when  the 
farmers'  union  opted  for  social  ownership 
of  the  land  something  like  five  or  six  years 
ago,  that  was  the  end  of  the  farmers'  union 
in  Canada  being  an  eflFective  spokesman  for 
farmers.  Check  that  out.  It  happened  in 
Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  What  kind  of  govern- 
ment did  they  have? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  But  it  is  still  under  the 
private  ownership  system  that  we  have  that 
huge  amount  of  production  out  there. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Did  they  abolish  pri- 
vate ownership  in  Saskatchewan? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  One  other  point,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  real  concern  about  those  mar- 
keting cathedrals  is  the  matter  of  secondary 
boycotts.  I  would  point  out  that  secondary 
boycotts  are  illegal  in  the  United  States;  they 
are  legal  in  Britain.  It  is  partly  the  secondary 
boycott  that  has  brought  Britain  to  its  knees 
in  economic  terms.  It  is  the  interest  of  that 
party  in  the  secondary  boycott  that  I  think 
is  the  real  reason  for  them  railing  against 
those  cathedrals. 

In  labour  relations,  I  support  having  pick- 
ets and  having  strikes— but  at  the  first  level, 
not  at  the  second  level.  If  you  want  to  stop 
my  production  as  a  farmer,  I  support  your 
right  to  picket  my  farm,  to  organize  my  peo- 
ple and  to  stop  the  production  at  that  point. 
But  I  don't  support  your  right- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  What  are  you  talking  about? 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  secondary  boycotts. 
We  are  talking  about  Radio  Shack. 

Mr.  Philip:  Why  are  you  defending  fas- 
cism? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  am  talking  about  Cana- 
da. I  support  your  right  to  stop  production 
at  my  farm,  but  not  after  I  have  produced 
the  product  and  sent  it  to  market.  That  is 
the  real  issue  involved  in  this  matter  of 
shopping  mails. 

I  haven't  anything  further  to  add.  I  just 
wish  to  support  the  two  bills. 
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Mr.  Sterling:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  didn't  realize 
that  on  third  reading  we  were  allowed  to 
enter  into  so  many  areas  of  debate.  We 
kind  of  expanded  it  a  Uttle. 

I  want  to  indicate  to  the  members  that 
the  reason  the  bill  was  not  brought  forward 
in  the  past  month  and  a  half  related  to  a 
decision  on  my  part  to  hold  it  back  until  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  write  to  everyone  who 
had  made  a  previous  submission  to  the  Attor- 
ney General— more  than  200  in  number,  I 
wanted  to  forward  to  them  a  copy  of  the 
legislation  as  amended  by  the  committee. 

There  were  a  number  of  amendments  in  the 
committee  and  I  thought  it  hardly  fair  to 
bring  forward  these  two  pieces  of  legislation 
to  the  third  reading  stage  without  first  allow- 
ing those  people  to  react  in  terms  of  the 
amendments  that  had  been  made  at  that  time. 

The  other  area  of  concern  that  I  had,  and 
the  Attorney  General  had,  was  in  relation  to 
the  advertising.  It  was  brought  up  by  the 
member  for  Halton-Burlington  (Mr.  J.  Reed) 
and  the  member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Eaton). 
They  felt  it  was  necessary  to  try  to  get  in 
place  a  fairly  extensive  advertising  program 
to  let  the  people  know  what  the  new  Petty 
Trespass  Act  and  the  Occupier's  Liability  Act 
will  mean  to  them. 

Going  back  to  my  first  point,  we  did  have 
seme  reaction  from  some  of  the  trail  groups. 
I  met  with  them  and  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  answers  I  provided  for  them.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  amend  the  bill  in  the  area  they 
were  concerned  with  at  this  time. 

With  regard  to  the  other  areas  that  have 
been  brought  forward  by  the  members,  I 
think  they  were  debated  at  length  in  the 
committee.  If  one  wants  to  review  the  Instant 
Hansards  which  were  produced  as  a  result  of 
that  committee,  I  think  tliey  will  see  on  the 
record  the  reasons  for  the  government's  op- 
position to  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
NDP  in  particular. 

Finally,  I  think  these  bills  will  answer  the 
understanding  that  I  believe  the  government 
has  of  the  farming  community  in  Ontario.  A 
farmer,  who  works  very  hard  all  his  life  to 
acquire  his  property,  lives  in  mortal  fear  of 
the  day  that  someone  will  come  upon  his 
property  and  hurt  himself.  The  farmer  thereby 
would  incur  a  tremendous  liability  for  that 
accident  that  has  occurred  on  his  land. 

This  piece  of  legislation  will  take  away  that 
fear.  It  is  our  hope  that  it  will  achieve  its 
intended  effect;  that  is,  to  open  a  lot  more 
private  land  to  public  use  in  Ontario.  I  be- 
lieve that  effect  wall  carry  forward  as  soon  as 
we  bring  this  legislation  forward. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


TRESPASS  TO  PROPERTY  ACT 

Mr.  Sterling,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Mc- 
Murtry,  moved  third  reading  of  Bill  203,  An 
Act  to  protect  against  Trespass  to  Property. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  will  not  be  a  prolonged 
comment,  Mr.  Speaker;  so  let  us  rest  peace- 
fully in  our  various  seats. 

Have  members  seen  the  correspondence 
that  came  in  recently  from  one  df  the  major 
law  firms  in  Toronto?  I  have  it  in  front  of 
me;  it's  a  five-  or  six-page  document.  It 
belatedly  criticizes  both  this  and  the  previous 
legislation  with  respect  to  the  onus  of  proof 
and  standard  of  care.  I  wanted  to  mention  it 
because  it  tickled  my  ribs. 

The  contention  made  in  that  document 
is  that  far  from  alleviating  certain  sectors 
of  the  community  in  this  regard,  the  legisla- 
tion has  made  matters  infinitely  worse.  On 
their  interpretation  there  has  been  a  raising, 
not  a  lowering,  of  the  standard  of  care.  I 
suppose,  if  fairly  astute  people  reading  this 
legislation  come  to  that  conclusion,  it's  open 
to  the  judiciary  to  reach  a  simikr  conclusion. 
The  afternoon  that  happens  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario,  some  members  wdll  prob- 
ably jump  on  hot  griddles. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  briefly  to  this  bill  as  well, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  provision 
concerning  a  police  officer's  power  of  arrest. 
That  provision  is  contained  in  this  bill  but 
was  not  in  the  other  bill. 

4:40  p.m.  "^ 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  There  has 
been  a  fair  amount  of  latitude  given  on  third 
reading.  I  must  remind  the  member  that  at 
the  time  of  third  reading  the  purpose,  if  any 
member  wishes  to  speak,  is  to  give  the  rea- 
sons why  the  bill  should  or  should  not  be 
given  third  reading.  That  is  really  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  accept  your  ruling.  I  want  to  suggest  that 
this  is  an  incredibly  important  section  in 
this  bill  which  was  not  in  the  bill  at  the 
time  it  was  given  second  reading  and  there- 
fore, which,  has  not  been  given  an  airing 
before  in  this  House. 

As  you  indicated,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  gave 
latitude  under  the  previous  bill  to  discuss 
this  section,  which  was  not  contained  in  the 
previous  bill  but  which  is  contained  in  the 
bill  that  is  before  us  now.  I  would  ask  your 
indulgence  to  entertain  very  brief  debate  on 
the  matter  of  a  police  officer's  right  to  arrest, 
which  is  contained  in  this  bill  and  which  I 
believe  should  be  considered  very  carefully 
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by  all  members  of  this  House  before  the  bill 
is  given  third  reading. 

Indeed,  I  would  like  to  go  further  and 
suggest  that  the  parliamentary  assistant,  who 
was  dealing  with  this  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
minister,  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Mc- 
Murtry),  said  in  committee,  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  "I  don't  know  whether  I  want  to 
support  you."  And  he  had  previously  indi- 
cated his  opinion  that  the  Attorney  General 
might  not  support  this  particular  section. 
So  it  was  with  great  concern  that  I  found 
we  were  launohed  into  third  reading  of  this 
bill  without  the  Attorney-General's  bringing 
forward  amendments  to  deal  with  something 
the  committee  had  done  which  I  feel  to  be 
a  very  negative  step,  because  it  will  cause 
problems  for  our  police  force  and  for  citizens 
in  their  dealings  with  that  police  force. 

I  would  like  to  put  to  the  members  of  this 
House  a  scenario  that  relates  to  this  bill,  one 
that  I  believe  will  come  back  to  haunt  us. 

The  bill  now  permits  a  police  officer  to 
pursue  and  arrest  a  person  who  is  suspected 
of  trespassing  if  that  person  refuses  to  give 
his  or  her  name  and  address  or  if  the  police 
officer  has  reasonable  and  probable  grounds 
to  believe  that  the  name  and  address  given 
is  false.  I  suggest  that  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty, be  it  a  city  lot,  a  shopping  mall,  a 
rural  property  or  an  industrial  property,  will 
use  this  section  at  some  time  in  the  future  to 
call  the  police  to  identify  a  person  and  to 
say  to  the  police  officer,  "Arrest  that  person, 
because  he  has  been  trespassing  on  my 
property." 

With  that  request,  the  police  officer  is 
faced  with  two  alternatives.  He  can  either 
say  that  the  matter  is  not  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  warrant  his  taking  time  to  pursue 
and  possibly  arrest  the  individual— and  if  he 
does  that,  it  will  breed  contempt  in  the 
minds  of  our  citizens  for  the  police  force 
and  possibly  cause  those  citizens  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  and  we  have  seen 
a  very  unfortunate  example  of  that  recently— 
or  the  police  officer  can  pursue  the  suspected 
trespasser  and  catch  up  with  him  and  the 
guy  will  respond,  as  anybody  might,  in  a 
not  particularly  friendly  way.  He  may  re- 
fuse to  give  his  name  and  address  because 
he  doesn't  believe  he  has  committed  an 
offense,  or  in  a  worse  situation  he  may  even 
become  involved  in  an  altercation  with  the 
police  officer. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  section  was  de- 
signed to  deal  with  a  problem  that  goes  far 
beyond  trespass.  If  a  person  is  suspected  of 
a  criminal  activity,  if  he  is  suspected  of  a 
drug  of  alcohol  offence,  if  he  is  suspected  of 


having  a  firearm  or  of  having  caused  any  land 
of  damage,  there  are  plenty  of  provisions  in 
Our  Criminal  Code  to  allow  that  i)erson  to 
be  arrested.  But  to  allow  pursuit  and  possible 
arrest  simply  for  trespass  is  going  too  far. 
I  hope  the  parhamentary  assistant  or  the 
Attorney  General,  who  is  not  here,  will  in- 
dicate that  there  will  be  a  directive  going  to 
police  forces  to  enable  them  to  make  elear 
decisions  rather  than  leaving  them  to  the 
discretion  of  individual  police  officers.  The 
latter  in  the  long  run  can  only  cause  prob- 
lems for  themselves  or  for  our  citizens  by 
attempting  to  deal  with  this  matter  of  pursuit 
and  arrest  of  suspects  for  trespass. 

I  want  to  suggest,  with  respect  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk,  that  although  I 
share  his  concern  about  having  lawyers  in- 
volved deeply  in  the  matters  of  drafting  and 
reviewing  legislation,  while  I  would  prefer 
that  common  sense  at  all  times  be  applied  to 
bringing  laws  forward,  it  is  lawyers  at  present 
who  are  involved  in  our  court  system.  Unless 
we  take  note  of  what  lawyers  say  at  the  time 
legislation  is  drafted,  we  are  at  some  time 
going  to  put  some  individual  land  owner  or 
some  individual  trespassing  suspect  in  the 
position  of  having  to  fork  over  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  go  to  court  to  fight 
these  smart  lawyers,  who  take  the  time  of  our 
courts  and  the  money  of  our  citizens  to  try  to 
reinterpret  the  legislation  we  pass.  Unless 
legislation  is  clear,  unless  this  House  takes 
into  account  the  concerns  of  lawyers,  at  least 
until  such  time  as  our  system  is  changed,  we 
are  causing  more  and  more  problems  for  our 
citizens. 

Having  said  that,  I  hope  there  will  be  a 
response  from  the  ministry.  The  bill'  is  better 
than  nothing,  but  it  is  not  perfect,  and  we 
should  not  assiune  that  it  is. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  going 
to  say  a  word  on  this  bill  until  I  heard  the 
remarks  of  the  member  for  Wentworth.  One 
has  to  assume  that  he,  unfortunately,  has 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  ownership 
of  property  or  has  never  been  confronted  with 
any  of  the  real  situations  these  bills  address. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  members,  let  me 
paint  a  very  common  situation  regarding  tres- 
pass. A  farmer  is  on  his  farm  and  he  con- 
fronts a  trespasser  carrying  a  rifle.  He  asks 
the  trespasser  to  leave,  and  the  trespasser 
refuses.  Then  the  farmer  says  that  under  the 
powers  of  the  act  the  trespasser  is  under 
arrest,  and  he  asks  him  what  his  name  is.  The 
owner  of  the  rifle  refuses  to  give  his  name, 
to  hand  over  the  rifle  or  to  submit  to  arrest. 
What  is  the  owner  to  do? 
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The  owner  has  no  choice  in  the  matter  but 
to  turn  around,  walk  away  and  call  the  police. 
In  every  case,  by  the  time  an  officer  of  the 
law  arrives  on  the  property,  the  trespasser 
v/ho  has  committed  the  offence— and  in  some 
cases,  it  may  be  a  serious  oflFence— has  gone. 
That  act  can  be  repeated  time  and  time  again, 
with  the  same  confrontation  and  the  same 
property  owner,  who  is  helpless  to  act.  In 
terms  of  what  the  member  for  Wentworth 
would  like  to  see,  there  would  be  no  way  of 
prosecuting  in  those  circumstances.  I  wonder 
how  the  honourable  member  would  deal  with 
a  situation  like  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  the  honour- 
able member,  we  will  work  with  the  same 
trespasser  who  is  committing  an  oflFence  time 
and  time  again  but  does  not  have  a  firearm. 
If  there  are  going  to  be  any  teeth  in  this  act 
whatsoever,  the  land-ov^Tier  has  to  be  physi- 
cally protected  to  a  certain  extent  and  has  to 
be  able  to  call  the  police.  The  police  have  to 
be  able  to  act  on  his  behalf.  Anyone  with  any 
common  sense  knows  the  practicality  of  hav- 
ing to  call  an  officer  of  the  law  to  report 
trespassers  and  expecting  the  trespassers  still 
to  be  there  committing  the  oflFence  by  the 
time  the  policeman  arrives. 
4:50  p.m. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think 
the  Attorney  General  or  any  other  member  of 
this  Legislature  thinks  this  act  is  a  panacea 
for  all  of  the  answers  related  to  trespass  and 
liability  in  relation  to  urban,  farm  or  any 
other  kind  of  property.  I  do  think,  though,  it 
is  a  recognition  that  the  existing  law  is  not 
satisfactory  to  the  situation  that  exists  in 
Ontario. 

These  acts  have  been  given  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Attorney  General  and  his 
staflF.  I  would  like  to  mention  the  name  of 
Stephen  Fram,  who  is  with  'the  ministry  and 
who  has  given  these  acts  a  tremendous 
amount  of  thought  before  bringing  them  for- 
ward in  an  attempt  to  reach  a  delicate  bal- 
ance between  competing  interests  that  these 
acts  represent.  But  I  think  they  have  come 
to  a  final  stage.  We  may  need  amendments 
to  these  acts  some  time  in  the  future,  but  it 
is  my  opinion  that  they  have  reached  a  posi- 
tion where  they  can  become  law.  The  balance 
is  a  good  balance  that  we,  as  a  government, 
can  be  proud  of. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

TERRITORIAL  DIVISION 
AMENDMENT  ACT 
Mr.  Sterling,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.   Mc- 
Murtry,  moved'  second  reading  of  Bill  56,  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Territorial  Division  Act. 


Mr.  Sterling:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  was  aptly  described  by  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice  (Mr.  Walker)  on  April 
24  in  his  opening  remarks  on  first  reading. 

The  bill  basically  creates  a  new  judicial 
district  in  the  northern  part  of  York  county. 
This  new  area  will  be  called  the  judicial  dis- 
trict of  York  region.  That  name  was  chosen 
after  lengthy  consultations  with  municipal  and 
regional   officials. 

The  courthouse  in  Newmarket  is  in  oper- 
ation at  present,  and  the  area  will  become  a 
judicial  district  upon  the  proclamation  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor.  That  is  expected  to 
happen  very  soon  should  this  bill  receive  the 
approval  of  the  House.  The  bill  provides  for 
interim  measures  to  make  the  flow  from  the 
present  judicial  district  of  York  to  the  two 
new  judicial  districts  as  smooth  as  possible. 

I  have  a  very  minor  amendment  to  move; 
so  I  would  ask  that  the  bill  go  to  committee 
of  the  whole  House  after  second  reading. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  from  our 
point  of  view  there  is  no  opposition  to  this 
bill.  Perhaps  the  only  criticism  we  have  is 
that  it  is  long  overdue.  Therefore,  we  do 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Warner:  Similarly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
party  will  be  supporting  the  bill  and  would 
echo  the  comment  by  the  learned  member 
for  St.  George  (Mrs.  Campbell)  that  the  bill 
is  overdue.  We  appreciate  its  presence  here 
today  and  we  will  support  it. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Naturally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too,  support  the  bill,  I  would  ask  the  members 
to  deal  with  this  bill  today,  to  give  it  second 
reading  and'  then  to  go  on  to  third  reading. 
If  there  is  an  amendment,  we  can  get  along 
and  administer  justice  in  the  region  of  York 
legally.  We  are  doing  it  legally  now,  more 
or  less,  but  it  is  long  overdue.  This  has  been 
before  the  Attorney  General's  ministry  for 
many  years,  as  far  back  as  20  years  ago. 

I  do  not  think  the  region  of  York,  or  the 
new  York  county  created  by  Bill  84  at  that 
time,  was  mature  enough  to  have  a  judicial 
district,  but  today  it  has  a  population  of 
300,000.  If  we  had  had  a  courthouse  at  that 
time,  it  would  not  have  been  nearly  as  good 
as  the  one  today.  I  ask  the  members  to  give 
this  bill  their  approval  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  I 
am  glad  this  bill  is  coming  forward.  For  the 
last  number  of  weeks  we  have  been  hearing 
about  this  darned  bill  and  what  was  holding 
it  up.  I  sometimes  wonder  what  goes  on  with 
all  the  highly  paid  assistants  for  the  various 
ministers  and  the  ministries.  It  seems  to  me 
tougher  and  tougher  for  the  government  to 
get  a  legislative  program  together. 
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A  very  simple  bill  like  this  is  long  overdue. 
We  could  have  dealt  with  it;  we  were  anxious 
to  deal  with  it.  I  imderstand  the  members 
opposite  want  to  give  it  third  reading  right 
now.  We  say,  "Fine."  We  are  co-operative. 
But  we  just  cannot  get  the  old  Tory  inertia 
moving  over  there  to  accomplish  even  a  very 
simple  thing  like  establishing  a  judicial  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  all  the  members  of  the  Legislature  for 
their  support  for  this  bill.  I  also  would  indi- 
cate that  any  delay  has  not  been  as  a  result 
of  either  my  intervention  or  the  intervention 
by  the  member  for  York  North  (Mr.  Hodg- 
son). 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

TERRITORIAL  DIVISION 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  56,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Territorial  Division  Act. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Hodgson  moves  that 
subsection  5  of  section  2  of  the  bill  be 
amended  by  inserting  after  "the  Bail  Act"  in 
the  first  line,  "or  a  lien  for  an  agreed  contri- 
bution toward  the  cost  of  legal  aid  under  the 
Legal  Aid  Act." 

Mr.  Sterling:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  just  to 
correct  an  omission  in  the  drafting  of  the 
legislation  which  resulted  in  it  not  being 
included  in  the  original  part.  Including  this  as 
part  of  subsection  5  is  expected  to  make  the 
transition  from  the  one  jurisdiction  to  the 
two  jurisdictions  occur  more  smoothly. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  We  are  not  in  opposition 
to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  will  support  the  amend- 
ment. 
5  p.m. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  2,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  3  and  4  agreed  to. 

Bill  56,  as  amended,  reported. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Wells,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  reported  one  bill 
with  amendment. 

RETAIL  SALES  TAX 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  52,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Retail  Sales 
Tax  Act. 


Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  to 
amend  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act  contains 
those  amendments  required  to  implement  the 
budget  proposals  with  respect  to  furthering 
energy  conservation,  assisting  farmers  in  the 
construction  of  new  grain  facilities  as  well  as 
the  assistance  extended  to  smaU  businesses. 

First,  consistent  with  this  government's 
commitment  to  energy  conservation,  which 
is  already  costing  $25  million  per  year  in 
revenues,  the  budget  further  extends  exemp- 
tions in  this  area  to  include  chillers,  weather- 
stripping  and  caulking  materials.  This  bill 
contains  those  provisions  necessary  to  eflFect 
this  expansion  in  exemptions. 

Second,  in  recognizing  the  vital  role  farm- 
ers play  in  the  economic  and  social  wellbeing 
in  this  province,  much-needed  relief  from  tax 
for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  new  grain 
storage  bins  and  dryers  is  proposed.  This  bill 
contains  the  necessary  provisions  enabling 
farmers  to  obtain  tax  relief  from  these  pur- 
chases. 

In  addition,  the  Treasurer  in  recognition 
of  the  increased  costs  incurred  by  retailers 
collecting  retail  sales  tax,  which  costs  are 
becoming  particularly  onerous  for  the  small 
business  sector,  has  proposed  in  his  budget 
(1)  increasing  the  maximum  compensation  al- 
lowable in  any  one  fiscal  year  by  $300  to 
the  new  maximum  of  $1,000,  and  (2)  increas- 
ing the  minimum  compensation  allowable  for 
those  reporting  less  than  $400  tax  per  retiun 
from  $3  to  $16.  Changes  to  the  compensation 
will  beneficially  affect  approximately  35,000 
small  businesses. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  revenue  from  the  sales 
tax,  we  take  in  approximately  $7  million  a 
day;  it  may  not  be  quite  that  much,  but  it 
is  a  very  important  source  of  revenue  for  us 
and,  therefore,  an  important  instrument  of 
government  policy.  The  Minister  of  Revenue 
simply  reflects  government  policy.  I  have 
urged  him  more  than  once  to  take  a  stronger 
position  vidth  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet 
and  not  simply  be  the  errand  boy  for  the 
Treasurer.  He  is  capable  of  much  more.  I 
have  often  felt  that  he  probably  doesn't  ap- 
preciate the  respect  he  commands  in  the 
cabinet,  and  probably  in  this  House,  at  least 
with  a  good  many  of  us,  and  he  might  take 
a  stronger  position. 

The  bill  itself  is  relatively  insignificant.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  to  take  the  sa^es  tax  off^ 
ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol  used  for  fi^el  and 
the  engines  that  bum  it  in  automobiles  is  a 
very  small  matter  indeed.  Perhaps  five  or  10 
years  from  now,  if  the  Liberal  policy  to  en- 
courage  the   production   of  wood   and   grain 
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alcohol  becomes  the  policy  of  the  government 
of  the  day,  as  it  will  be  when  we  are  elected, 
it  will  be  certainly  significant,  but  right  now 
it  is  not  going  to  cost  very  much.  It  is  a 
small  bow  in  the  direction  of  moving  away 
from  petroleum-based  fuels  for  automobile 
transportation. 

I  find  it  quite  interesting,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  policy  of  the  government 
would  become  more  widespread.  The  prob- 
lems of  encouraging  the  production  of  ethyl 
and  methyl  alcohol  are  obvious.  In  some  of 
the  southern  states  they  do  this  in  a  big  way. 
They  have  high-quality  stuflF  they  put  out  in 
jars  v/hich  is  run  all  over  several  states.  The 
minister  probably  is  concerned,  and  the  last 
thing  he  wants  to  do  is  to  stimulate  that 
sort  of  activity  here,  but  they  tell  me  in 
some  parts  of  eastern  Ontario  it  is  already 
a  booming  industry  and  growing  with  high- 
quality,  home-grown  material. 

I  should  point  out  to  any  members  who  are 
not  as  well  versed  in  organic  chemistry  as 
are  the  minister  and  I,  that  ethyl  is  the  good 
stuflF  and  methyl  will  make  you  go  blind. 
Actually,  they  are  both  intoxicants— that 
means  poisons— iDut  with  the  one,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  build  up  a  certain  tolerance,  they 
tell  me,  and  we  have  to  consider  these 
matters. 

Also,  manufactured  gas,  as  designated  in 
the  statute,  is  going  to  be  exempt  from  tax. 
That  is  very  interesting,  since  a  good  many 
farmers  are  looking  rather  carefully  at  the 
possibility  of  manufacturing  gaseous  fuel 
from  readily  available  raw  materials  for  the 
fuelling  of  their  tractors  and  for  heat,  natural- 
ly. While  that  is  interesting,  I  don't  think 
it  is  going  to  do  very  much  to  adjust  die 
gross  revenues  of  the  tax. 

I  was  quite  interested  in  the  reference  to 
chillers,  because  it  may  be  that  they  are 
re-ferring  to  what  we  would  normally  call  a 
heat  pump;  and  if  a  heat  pump  is  going  to 
be  tax-free,  I  think  that  is  a  good  idea.  As 
it  is  described  here,  it  is  very  difiicult  to 
know  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  the 
heat  that  is  saved  by  the  operation  of  the 
chiller,  which  is  air-conditioning.  I  don't 
know  whether  one  can  save  it  for  the  winter, 
or  what.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
machine  might  be  referred  to  less  technically 
as  a  heat  pimip.  I  am  not  awfully  interested 
in  that. 

We  think  weatherstripping  and  things  like 
that  should  be  exempt  from  sales  tax,  but 
they  hardly  constitute  a  real  thrust  by  the 
government  of  this  very  powerful  instrument 
of  policy  to  encourage  the  kinds  of  conserva- 
tion practices  we  would  all  favour.  There  are 


many  more  important  and  imaginative  pro- 
cedures whereby  the  sales  tax  could  be  used 
to  encourage  the  conservation  of  energy. 

The  removal  of  sales  tax  on  materials  used 
for  research  is  dbviously  commendable.  I 
think  there  is  a  small  loophole  open  here, 
in  that  a  fairly  large  platoon  of  inspectors 
might  be  needed  to  examine  the  applications 
that  might  be  forthcoming  from  people  who 
will  claim  that  what  they  are  buying  is  for 
research  purposes.  It  may  seem  quite  obvious 
and  specific  for  us  as  we  establish  this  amend- 
ment, but  in  the  minds  of  businessmen  many 
things   can  be  associated  with  research. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  people  who  are 
used  to  avoiding  provisions  of  tax  laws— I,  of 
course,  do  not  refer  to  evasion,  but  to  avoid- 
ance—I would  think  this  might  be  a  section 
they  would  look  at  rather  carefully  when 
they  come  to  the  point  of  buying  materials 
for  their  manufacturing  operation. 

The  increase  of  tihe  payout  to  the  tax  col- 
lectors is  something  we  have  been  talking 
about  on  this  side  a  good  deal.  This  is  the 
second  major  increase  in,  I  guess,  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
proper  one  indeed.  I  have  often  felt  that, 
wit5i  $7  million  a  day  coming  in,  the  pay- 
back to  the  people  who  collect  the  taxes, 
whether  they  are  running  a  car  agency  or  a 
candy  store,  probably  has  been  insuflScient 
for  a  good  long  time.  They  are  subject  to 
audit  and  careful  inspection,  and  I  think 
there  are  many  retailers  who  have  found  that 
by  not  paying  careful  enough  attention  to 
the  nickels  and  dimes,  if  not  the  thousands  of 
dollars,  they  collect,  they  run  a  real  risk  of 
running  afoul  of  the  minions  of  the  minister 
who,  I  guess,  are  not  the  kinds  of  people  one 
would  want  descending  on  one  with  some 
kind  of  a  subpoena  or  other  order  to  inspect 
the  books.  So  I  think  it  is  very  wise  that  we 
recognize  the  role  played  by  the  tax  collec- 
tors in  this  situation. 

I  have  not  heard  from  any  retailers  specifi- 
cally in  the  last  number  of  years.  When  the 
tax  was  first  brought  in,  there  were  many 
complaints  that  people  were  being  forced  into 
almost  slave  labour  in  the  interests  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  consolidated  revenue  fund. 

The  part  that  does  interest  me  is  the  re- 
moval of  sales  tax  on  grain  bins.  It  should 
never  have  been  there  in  the  first  instance, 
I  am  sure  members  are  aware.  Anyone  who 
has  anything  to  do  with  farming  knows  that, 
very  properly,  the  machinery  and  the  insh^u- 
ments  of  production  are  exempt  from  sales 
tax.  If  there  is  any  question,  such  as  when 
one  goes  to  Canadian  Tire,  Sears  or  some 
place  like  that  to  buy  a  small  motor,  one  has 
to  sign  an  aflBdavit  that  it  is  being  used  in 
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farm  production  and  that  it  is  not  just  being 
put  on  a  pump  down  in  the  cellar  or  some- 
thing like  that.  On  the  basis  of  such  an  affi- 
davit and,  I  am  sure,  certain  inspections  on 
occasion,  the  tax  is  refunded. 
5:10  p.m. 

A  grain  bin  is  obviously  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  fanming  and  should  be  treated  just 
like  any  other  farm  machinery,  such  as  a 
tractor,  a  bale  elevator  or  anything  else.  It 
really  is  unreasonable  that  the  tax  has  been 
payable  even  for  this  long.  In  this  instance, 
the  revenue  that  will  be  forgone  is  only  a  bit 
more  than  $1.5  million.  I  believe  that  is  tbe 
figure  mentioned  in  the  budget.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  a  $16-billion  budget  this 
was  the  only  significant  indication  that  the 
ministry  was  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
the  farm  community. 

There  was  a  promise  of  some  action  to  be 
taken  in  support  of  the  farmers  by  way  of 
interest  Which  has  now  been  announced  by 
the  government  but,  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  programs  that  are  readily  available 
in  every  other  province,  it  is  obvious  the  pri- 
orities given  to  the  farm  communities,  in 
spite  of  what  is  said  by  the  members  from 
Scarborough  from  time  to  time,  is  very  low 
indeed. 

While  they  are  prepared  to  approve  legis- 
lation having  to  do  with  trespassers'  liability 
and  so  on,  still  the  Ministry  of  A^^icnlture 
and  Food  here  commands  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  budget  of  $16  billion.  A  good 
deal  of  that  is  probably  spent  in  tnmdiing 
the  minister  around  the  province  so  he  can 
make  these  fine  speeches  that  he  makes  from 
time  to  time,  assuring  everybody  that  the 
Tories  of  the  province  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  farmers. 

In  many  of  the  farming  areas  the  farmers 
are  not  buying  that  stuff  any  more,  and  they 
believe  the  Conservative  government  is  not 
interested  in  their  welfare,  except  by  wa\^ 
of  a  little  window  dressing  from  time  to  time. 

The  classic  case  in  point,  of  course,  was 
when  the  farmers  came  here  to  protest  the 
lack  of  initiative  by  the  government  based 
on  the  resolution  from  my  colleague  the 
member  for  Grey  (Mr.  McKessock).  That  day 
the  Premier  stood  up  and  said,  "Oh,  by  the 
way,  I  have  directed  Ontario  Hydro  to  equal- 
ize rural  and  urban  rates."  It  kind  of  got 
lost  in  t!he  shuffle.  It  was  a  very  important 
statement  indeed.  Ever  since  then  Ontario 
Hydro  has  been  flapping  around  making 
statements  ranging  from  "It  is  impossible" 
on  the  one  extreme,  to  "There  will  have  to  be 
subsidies  from  the  government"  on  the  other 
extreme. 


Once  again,  here  is  an  instance  where  On- 
tario, with  all  the  dheap  power  we  have  pro- 
duced over  these  many  years  from  Niagara 
Falls  and  other  hydraulic  sources,  and  now 
from  our  marvellous  Candu  reactors,  still  has 
the  highest  rates  for  people  out  of  tlie  urban 
areas  of  any  jurisdiction  in  Canada  west  of 
New  Brunswick.  It  is  a  very  bad  record. 

When  we  look  at  the  money  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  has  to  spend,  I  say 
again,  it  is  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
budget  of  the  province.  When  we  look  to 
Quebec,  which  is  what  we  are  doing  daily 
around  here,  we  can  see  why  the  agricultural 
economy  of  that  province  has  moved  forward 
much  more  rapidly  than  we  have  here.  They 
have  taken  over  markets  which  were  tradi- 
tionally our  own  and  they  have  moved  into 
markets  which  we  have  shared,  having  a 
larger  and  larger  percentage,  far  beyond  the 
utilization  of  the  products  within  their  own 
jurisdiction.  That  is  just  one  example. 

When  the  government  talks  about  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  farmers  by  way  of  paying  a 
small  part  of  their  interest,  it  is  paying  pea- 
nuts compared  with  our  agricultural  competi- 
tors in  the  other  provinces.  It  is  fine  for  the 
members  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agri- 
culture, sitting  up  in  the  gallery  applauding 
the  minister,  to  say:  "That's  fine.  Now  all  we 
need  is  for  the  government  of  Canada  to  do 
the  same  thing."  If  this  provincial  government 
were  going  to  give  us  a  program  half  as  good 
as  the  one  in  Quebec,  we  would  be  over- 
joyed. We  would  be  delighted. 

This  is  a  very  small  gesture  indeed,  and 
one  that  doesn't  become  the  government.  It 
should  never  h^ve  been  taxed  in  the  first 
Dl'ace.  For  the  Treasurer  to  come  forward  in 
his  only  significant  pronouncement  in  the 
budget  of  Ontario  and  say,  "By  the  way.  we 
are  taking  the  sales  tax  off  grain  bins,"  is 
just  a  joke  up  our  way. 

Obviously,  we  are  ^romg  to  supr>ort  all 
these  things,  but  I  don't  think  the  bill,  t-'ken 
as  a  whole,  is  any  kind  of  significant  use  of 
this  tremendous  eneine  for  the  extraction  of 
tax  revenues  from  the  populace  into  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund.  It  is  not  an  imagina- 
tive use  by  way  of  policy  to  improve  the 
community. 

I  would  say  to  the  minister  that  he  should 
start  exerting  himself,  tell  the  Treasurer  some 
of  the  things  we  need  in  this  tax  bill  and 
stop  just  following  his  orders. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  in  his  comments  made 
some  reference  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  result  of 
policies  this  government  has  involved  itself 
in,  the  farmers  in  some  areas  of  the  province 
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are  no  longer  supporting  the  government.  He 
implied  they  now  are  supporting  the  Liberal 
Party.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  part  of  the 
reason  for  that  is  that  many  of  the  farmers  in 
this  province  are  converting  back  from  using 
chemical  fertilizers  as  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  using  natural  fertilizers.  The  only 
place  in  Ontario  where  natural  fertilizers  are 
produced  in  any  significant  quantities  is  the 
Liberal  caucus. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  agree  with  the  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  when  he  says  this  bill 
is  a  rather  insignificant  bill.  Unfortunately,  I 
think  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  Maeck) 
has  unwittingly  become  the  focus  of  the  joke 
of  this  government's  commitment  to  nothing 
very  much  at  all  in  the  area  of  conservation. 

The  Minister  of  Revenue  is  put  in  a  posi- 
tion of  coming  in  with  a  bill  like  this  when 
one  would  seem  to  think,  in  terms  of  looking 
at  Ontario  and  where  Ontario's  consumption 
of  oil  and  oil  petroleum  products  go  in  the 
transportation  industry,  the  most  significant 
sections  of  this  bill  should  be  in  the  sections 
exempting  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol  from 
retail  sales  tax  and  exempting  the  purchase 
of  vehicles  which  would  use  those  products, 
natural  gas,  electricity  and  other  such  things 
for  transport  around  this  province. 

The  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
mentioned  what  might  be  significant  in  10 
years.  I  would  not  necessarily  agree  with  his 
perception  that  he  will  be  x>art  of  a  govern- 
ment within  this  province  within  10  years— 
perhaps  in  40.  We  cannot  wait  10  years, 
even  if  his  party  is  the  government.  The 
technology  for  the  kinds  of  things  these  ex- 
emptions deal  with  already  exists.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  us  in  this  House,  the  gov- 
ernment across  the  way  and  the  opposition 
here  to  force  the  government  across  the  way, 
to  see  that  this  kind  of  technology  exists  and 
to  see  that  the  people  of  Ontario  can  take 
advantage  of  these  exemptions. 

The  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  is 
correct  right  down  the  line.  It  is  going  to 
cost  this  government  very  little,  because  we 
cannot  get  these  products  in  this  province 
right  now.  They  should  be  available  but 
they  are  not.  It  makes  a  joke  out  of  the 
Ministry  of  Energy,  out  of  the  Treasurer  and 
out  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism. 
I  urge  the  Minister  of  Revenue,  now  that  he 
has  had  to  bring  this  joke  into  the  House,  to 
have  a  chat  with  his  colleagues  about  doing 
something  serious— and  quickly— about  seeing 
that  these  sections  in  this  bill  have  some 
relevance  within  the  next  two  or  three  years 
in  this  province. 


We  are  glad  to  see  all  of  the  little  things 
in  this  bill,  such  as  the  exemption  for  ma- 
terials used  for  grain  bins  and  dryers.  But 
the  minister  well  knows,  and  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  a  number  of  times,  that  many  of 
these  things  which  are  a  part  of  the  very 
nature  of  this  province  should  never  have 
been  taxed  in  the  first  place.  We  also  have 
the  exemptions  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  goods  and  manufacturing  processes. 
All  of  these  little  things  are  nice,  but  they 
are  not  very  significant. 

There  is  another  thing  that  bothers  me 
about  this  bill  this  year.  This  is  the  second 
or  third  year  in  a  row  where  the  government 
has  come  in  with  a  new  list  of  exemptions. 
That  is  all  very  well  and  good  in  the  name 
of  conservation  or  in  the  name  of  assisting 
farmers  or  in  a  number  of  other  areas,  but 
none  of  them  is  a  very  significant  exemption 
in  the  overall  sense  in  Ontario.  We  discussed 
this  last  year  when  I  mentioned  a  number  of 
areas  where  more  significant  and  more  eco- 
nomically and  socially  beneficial  exemptions 
could  have  been  allowed. 
5:20  p.m. 

We  have  raised  with  the  minister  a  num- 
ber of  times  the  problem  vdth  the  exemption 
on  children's  clothing,  an  exemption  which  we 
have  no  way  of  calculating  all  the  people  it 
aflFects.  One  family  gets  an  exemption  on 
children's  clothing  because  its  child  happens 
to  be  the  same  age  as  somebody  else's  child 
but  is  smaller;  but  another  child,  still  of  ten- 
der years,  who  happens  to  be  large  in  size 
and  can  no  longer  wear  the  sizes  that  the 
garment  industry  says  are  children's  sizes- 
its  parents  have  to  pay  retail  sales  tax  on 
the  clothing. 

That  kind  of  amendment  in  this  bill  this 
year  should  be  there.  That  kind  of  amend- 
ment would  make  social  and  economic  sense 
in  this  province,  to  assist  people  at  the  place 
where  the  problems  are  most  real:  for  con- 
sumers in  a  society  where  prices  are  rising 
continually. 

The  same  thing  applies— and  this  has  been 
raised  with  the  minister  a  number  of  times— 
to  the  exemption  on  children's  shoes,  or  shoes 
in  general.  The  exemption  is  $30,  and  it  has 
been  $30  through  a  period  when  the  price 
of  shoes  has  doubled,  if  not  more  than 
doubled. 

I  have  a  two-and-a-half-year-old  daughter, 
and  I  pay  $27  for  her  shoes.  When  her  size 
is  increased  just  a  little  bit  over  what  it  is 
now,  her  shoes  will  cost  more  than  $30.  The 
parents  of  almost  every  child  in  this  province 
who  has  a  decent  pair  of  shoes  that  are 
structurally  sound  to  deal  with  its  feet  in  a 
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medically  useful  way  are  paying  more  than 
$30  for  that  child's  shoes.  The  only  thing 
they  can  buy  for  less  than  $30  is  a  pair  of 
sneakers  that  the  kid  wears  at  recess. 

That's  the  kind  of  exemption  this  minister 
should  be  prepared  to  deal  with  every  year 
in  this  House.  People  whose  incomes  have 
changed  very  little,  even  though  they  have 
gone  up— their  real  incomes  have  changed 
very  little— should  be  able  to  buy  shoes  for 
their  family  and  buy  the  same  shoes  that  they 
bought  last  year  and  the  year  before,  even 
though  the  prices  have  gone  up,  and  still 
have  the  same  quality  of  shoes,  sales  tax 
exempt.  But  that  doesn't  happen  from  one 
year  to  the  next. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  the  Minister 
of  Revenue  fails  to  get  across  to  his  colleague 
the  Treasurer  in  terms  of  the  social  and 
economic  things  that  are  going  on  in  this 
province. 

We  are  going  to  support  this  bill,  but  it 
is  very  insignificant  and  it  makes  a  joke  out  of 
the  way  this  government  operates.  It  makes 
a  joke  out  of  the  way  this  government  deals 
with  energy  conservation,  when  there  are 
amendments  like  this  that  provide  exemptions 
that  cannot  be  taken  advantage  of  by  more 
than  a  mere  smattering  of  people. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  honourable  minister  in  re- 
gard to  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol.  The  section 
seems  to  indicate  that  such  alcohol  will  be 
exempt  only  when  it  is  delivered  by  the 
vendor  into  the  fuel  tank.  It  would  almost 
indicate  we  are  talking  about  pure  ethyl  or 
methyl  alcohol.  I  am  concerned  because  one 
of  the  things  we  have  been  pushing  for  is  a 
blended  situation.  We  would  not  want  to  see 
it  just  when  delivered,  particularly  when  the 
vendor  is  a  service  station  operator. 

If  we  can  get  some  of  the  things  we  hope 
to  see  in  effect,  it  would  be  delivered  to  a 
farm,  not  particularly  for  farm  purposes,  but 
even  for  running  one's  own  trucks  or  cars.  I 
wonder  whether  this  would  be  covered.  I 
would  hope  the  minister  could  clarify  that 
and  that  it  would  cover  that  kind  of  situation. 
I  think  we  have  some  potential  in  that  field, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  looking 
towards  that.  I  would  also  compliment  the 
minister  on  the  exemption  of  grain-drying 
equipment,  storage  bins  and  so  on.  We  should 
have  done  that  12  years  ago,  when  we 
brought  in  the  capital  grants  program.  We 
have  been  after  that  for  so  long.  When  the 
capital  grants  program  was  in  place,  many 
people  were  putting  in  gratin  storage  bins  et 
cetera,  and  we  asked  and  asked  for  the  ex- 
emption.  Finally,  that  has  just  about  gone, 


and  we  finally  get  it  through.  I  am  glad  to 
see  it  through,  but  I  wish  they  had  listened 
to  us  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  wanted  to 
raise  the  subject  of  the  actual  wording  of  the 
exemption  of  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol.  The 
statement  says,  "such  alcohol  is  delivered  by 
the  vendor  thereof  into  the  engine's  fuel  tank." 
In  fairness,  we  need  some  clarification  as  to 
how  that  is  interpreted  regarding  on-farm 
purchasing  of  the  alcohols  and  on-farm  use 
of  what  will  initially  be  blends  of  ^cohols 
and  gasoline.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  clear 
in  the  legislation. 

As  energy  critic,  I  feel  the  exemptions  men- 
tioned in  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  are  steps  in 
the  right  direction,  albeit  modest  and  albeit 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  to  this  point 
there  has  not  been  a  concurrent  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Energy  to  bring 
some  of  these  technologies  on-line. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  the  House  to 
know  that  as  far  as  we  understand,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  use  of  natural  gas  for  transpor- 
tation vehicles,  the  manufacturers  of  carbura- 
tion  equipment  are  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  are  manufacturing  flat  out  for  domestic 
consumption.  The  opportunity  at  the  present 
time  to  purchase  hardware  to  convert  a  ve- 
hicle to  natural  gas  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  A  lot  of  this  legislation  will  be 
meaningless  until  the  nuts  and  bolts  come  into 
place.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  encour- 
aged by  the  thrust  and  by  the  move  in  that 
direction. 

I  want  to  point  out  one  other  thing;  that  is, 
the  ad  hockery  of  this  kind  of  bill.  Three 
years  ago,  I  believe  it  was,  the  Treasurer  of 
Ontario,  at  that  time  the  Honourable  Darcy 
McKeouo-h,  announced  very  proudly  that  sales 
tax  would  be  eliminated  from  the  retail  sale 
of  wood  stoves.  A  list  of  energy-saving  de- 
vices was  included  in  those  exemptions.  Tn 
this  day— I  ask  the  minister  to  go  back  and,  if 
I  am  wrong,  to  correct  me— as  far  as  I  know, 
the  tax  is  still  on  stovepipes.  How  the  devil 
can  you  buy  a  wood  stove,  take  it  home,  set 
it  up  and  make  it  go  without  a  stovepipe? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  very 
brief,  because  my  colleague  the  member  for 
Etobicoke  (Mr.  Philip)  wants  to  speak,  and  he 
is  very  knowledgable  on  farm  matters.  As  a 
matter  of  f^ict,  if  the  members  put  his  knowl- 
edge together  with  that  of  the  member  for 
Scarborough-Ellesmere  (Mr.  Warner)  on  farm- 
ing matters,  they  really  have  a  tour  de  force 
in  this  chamber. 

I  should  not  joke  about  that.  The  member 
for  Etobicoke  has  spent  some  number  of  years 
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working    with    the    farming    community    and 
does,  indeed,  have  some  knowledge  of  it. 
5:30  p.m. 

Speaking  of  farmers,  I  have  been  surprised 
at  the  emphasis  on  the  farming  community 
during  this  debate  so  far  and  the  claims  by 
the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk.  As  a 
former  resident  of  Caledonia,  I  should  not  be 
stumbling  over  those  words. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Caledonia  is  not  in  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  know  the  area  well.  I 
should  say  to  him  that  the  farmers  of  Ontario 
have  flirted  with  the  Tories,  they  have  had  an 
affair  with  the  Liberals  on  occasion,  but  they 
are  finally  bedding  down  with  the  New 
Democrats  and  agrarian  socialism  is  going  to 
come  to  Ontario. 

Mr.  Eaton:  That's  a  laugh. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  very  true,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Gordon  Hill  found  out  a  litde 
differently  last  time  around. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Does  the  member 
intend  to  reach  the  principle  of  the  bill  at 
some  time? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Whenever  we  debate  a  sales  tax  bill  in  this 
chamber,  whether  it  is  removing  a  sales  tax 
or  whether  it  is  adding  one  on,  which  this 
government  has  been  known  to  do  on 
occasion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Not  too  often. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Oh  yes,  they  have.  They 
have  increased  the  sales  tax  in  our  short  time 
here.  The  minister  knows  the  sales  tax  has 
been  increased.  It  is  very  difficult  for  New 
Democrats,  because  we  view  any  kind  of  sales 
tax  as  a  regressive  tax.  Obviously,  any  time 
they  remove  a  sales  tax  it  is  something  we 
applaud.  Even  though  it  might  not  be  as 
much  as  we  would  like,  certainly  any  time 
they  remove  a  saltes  tax  I  cannot  imagine  that 
we  would  oppose  it  because,  by  definition,  we 
feel  that  sales  taxes  are  regressive. 

I  know  too  that  sales  taxes  this  year  are 
going  to  bring  in  more  than  $2.5  billion.  That 
is  a  lot  of  money.  If  we  added  on  top  of  that 
other  taxes,  which  basically  are  sales  taxes— 
they  can  call  them  other  names  if  they  like- 
there  is  going  to  be  much  more  than  $3 
billion  in  revenue  for  the  province.  If  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  sales  taxes  and  abolishing 
them,  then  we  are  talking  about  a  very  signi- 
ficant change  in  the  whole  principle  of  taxa- 


tion in  the  province.  I  do  not  expect  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  to  take  it  upon  himself 
to  make  Ontario  an  egalitarian  place  to  live. 
Far  be  it  for  the  boy  from  South  River  to  take 
that  upon  himself.  That  has  to  be  a  decision 
by  not  only  his  caucus,  but  also  his  party. 
Of  course,  his  caucus  and  his  party  do  not 
stand  for  that  kind  of  thing. 

We  are  not  going  to  oppose  this  bill.  We 
are  going  to  support  it.  But  I  think  the  Min- 
ister of  Revenue  should  know  that  when  it 
comes  to  any  kind  of  sales  tax  we  are  oj)- 
posed  to  it,  because  it  bears  no  relationship 
whatsoever  to  the  ability  to  pay. 

I  can  picture  people  with  a  lot  of  money 
who  virtually  buy  nothing.  They  may  have 
reached  a  point  in  their  life  where  they  have 
all  the  worldly  goods  they  need  and  they  buy 
virtually  nothing  out  there.  Those  people, 
despite  a  very  high  Income  and  a  very  high 
level  of  accumulated  wealth,  are  not  penal- 
ized by  a  sales  tax,  whereas  a  strugghng 
young  family  on  low  income  pays  a  very 
high  proportion,  not  only  of  their  income, 
but  also  of  their  assets,  on  sales  taxes. 

That,  surely,  is  fundamentally  wrong.  That 
is  why  we  are  so  opposed  to  any  kind  of  sales 
tax.  It  is  a  sneaky  kind  of  tax.  Because  they 
take  it  in  little  iDits  and  pieces  it  does  not 
seem  much,  even  to  the  people  who  are  pay- 
ing it.  There  is  no  storming  of  the  ramparts 
out  there  because  of  a  sales  tax,  even  by 
those  people  who  are  being  clobbered  by  it. 
We  understand  that,  because  it  is  a  sneaky 
tax.  I  have  deliberately  used  the  word 
"sneaky."  When  I  was  thinking  about  what 
I  should  say  I  decided  not  to  use  the  word 
"sleazy." 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Why? 

Mr.  Laughren:  For  any  number  of  reasons. 
The  word  "sleazy"  just  does  not  apply  to  the 
boy  from  South  River.  But  I  want  to  say  that 
the  whole  sales  tax  is  a  sneaky  tax. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Sneaky? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  it  nickels  and  dimes 
people.  That  is  what  we  find  sneaky  about  it. 
It  is  a  nickel  and  dime.  For  every  dollar  one 
spends,  it  is  seven  cents.  I  say  nickel  and 
dime,  but  that  is  basically  what  it  is  and 
that  is  w'hy  we  are  so  opposed  to  the  sales 
tax.  Fundamentally,  it  is  because  it  bears 
no  relationship  whatsoever  to  the  bill  one  is 
paying.  I  guess  if  we  were  not  democratic 
Socialists  here,  we  would  not  be  so  opposed 
to  having  our  constituents  nickelled  and 
dimed,  which  is  what  the  minister  is  doing 
to  them. 

In  inflationary  times,  sales  tax  has  become 
ever  more  regressive.  As  prices  go  up,  peo- 
ple are  contributing  higher  amounts  in  abso- 
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lute  terms  to  sales  tax  revenues  to  the  prov- 
ince. If  there  is  ever  a  tendency  or  a  tempta- 
tion on  the  part  of  this  government  to  raise 
revenues  by  increasing  the  sales  tax,  I  would 
hope  the  Minister  of  Revenue  would  mightily 
resist. 

Look  at  the  riding  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
represents.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  riding  that 
should  have  any  more  regressive  taxes  im- 
posed on  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  If  we  could  only  elect  the  NDP 
as  in  Saskatchewan,  we  would  do  away  with 
the  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  say  if  only  we  could. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Not  only  could 
we,  we  will. 

Mr.  Roy:  Is  there  a  sales  tax  in  Sas- 
katchewan? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  there  is,  a  small  sales 
tax.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  is  there 
a  sales  tax  in  Saskatchewan,  there  is  a  suc- 
cession duty  tax. 

Mr.  Swart:  There  is  no  succession  duty 
tax  there. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  am  sorry;  there  is  no  suc- 
cession duty  tax  in  Saskatchewan.  I  think 
there  should  be  succession  duty  taxes  in  every 
jurisdiction,  but  I  don't  run  the  province  of 
Sa-^katchewan. 

However,  in  place  of  succession  duty  taxes 
in  Saskatchewan,  they  have  the  most  pro- 
gressive tax  system  anywhere  in  the  country. 
Do  members  know  What  province  has  the 
most  regressive  taxes  anywhere?  The  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  How  could  the  Liberal 
Party  disagree  with  me? 

Mr.  Roy:  We  want  to  kick  these  guys  out. 
We  agree  with  you,  but  we  need  your 
support. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  want  to  kidk  the  Tories 
out  of  ofiBce  too. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  don't  you  vote  with  us 
then? 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  an  excellent  idea. 
Why  does  the  member  not  put  forward  the 
kind  of  amendment  right  now  that  would 
allow  us  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Eakins:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make 
a  couple  of  quick  comments  to  the  minister 
to  urge  that  a  greater  exemption  be  placed 
on  children's  shoes.  I  feel  that  $30  is  not 
sufficient  today.  Many  people  who  have  con- 
tacted me  have  been  very  concerned  about 
this.  Especially  when  special  sfhoes  are  re- 
quired for  children  today,  I  don't  think  the 
exemption  at  this  time  is  very  realistic.  I 
would  ask  the  minister  to  give  this  con- 
sideration. 


I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  minister's 
attention  a  letter  I  wrote  to  him  some  time 
ago.  I  want  to  reinforce  it  at  this  time  in 
connection  with  Millard  Carpets  in  Lindsay, 
a  retail  business.  Mr.  Millard  sold  some  car- 
peting to  a  builder.  The  builder  went  bank- 
rupt and  Mr.  Millard  was  left  to  pay  the 
tax.  It  was  considered,  as  I  understand  it,  a 
real  property  transaction  and,  since  the  re- 
tailer was  considered  a  consimier,  he  had  to 
pay  the  tax.  Therefore,  when  all  of  this  hap- 
pened it  was  not  rebated  to  him. 

I  recall  the  minister  saying  at  the  time 
that  sthould  the  principal  default  in  paying 
the  contractor,  the  latter  cannot  claim  a  re- 
bate on  the  tax  which  he  has  paid,  because 
it  was  paid  on  his  own  behalf  as  a  consumer 
and  not  on  behalf  of  the  principal.  The  min- 
ister did  mention  he  would  be  reviewing 
from  time  to  time  the  retail  section  of  the 
act  and  would  take  a  look  at  this. 

I  would  like  to  urge  him  again  to  give 
some  consideration  to  who  is  considered  the 
consumer.  I  am  sure  there  are  probably 
ways  in  which  the  retailer  could  get  around 
this  if  he  wanted  to  'be  dishonest  about  it. 
In  this  case,  Mr.  Millard  did  not  want  to  do 
this.  He  was  very  honest  about  it  but,  be- 
cause he  supplied  the  carpeting  and  put  it 
down  himself,  he  was  considered  the  con- 
sumer. Therefore,  when  the  other  gentleman 
went  bankrupt,  he  still  was  stuck  with  the 
tax  and  coidd  not  get  a  rebate.  I  would  like 
to  urge  the  minister  to  give  some  considera- 
tion in  the  act  to  assist  people  in  cases  such 
as  this  one. 

5:40  p.m. 

Mr.  Phflip:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  welcome 
many  of  the  small  exemptions  the  minister 
has  outlined,  particularly  the  ones  that  re- 
late to  energy,  innovation  and  action  in  the 
farm  community.  I  noted  with  interest  some 
of  the  comments  by  the  Liberal  members. 
While  this  may  involve  piecemeal,  nickel- 
and-dime  matters,  it  is  better  to  bave  nickels 
and  dimes  from  this  government  than  the 
zero  cents  we  have  received  from  their  fed- 
eral cousins  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Here  we  go,  blaming  the  feds 
again. 

Mr.  Philip:  There  would  not  be  a  chance 
of  getting  the  Liberal  party  in  here. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  member  has  a  mort- 
gage on  two  cottages,  I  know. 

Mr.  Philip:  I  have  more  than  two  cottages. 
It  really  is  none  of  the  member's  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  the 
initial  statement  the  minister  made  concern- 
ing how  this  particular  bill  is  of  assistance 
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to  smaU  business.  I  suggest  to  the  minister 
that  he  has  shown  no  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  assisting  small  business  through 
his  taxation  system. 

I  bring  to  him  particularly  the  problem  of 
the  small  Canadian  manufacturers  competing 
with  foreign  manufacturers.  One  specific 
example  already  mentioned  is  the  matter  I 
raised  with  the  minister  some  time  ago— 
indeed,  he  and  I  have  had  some  conversa- 
tions about  it,  and  it  has  been  mentioned 
earlier  by  some  members  who  have  spoken 
—namely,  the  problem  of  the  exemption  on 
shoes. 

In  1974,  the  provincial  government  deci- 
ded that  only  shoes  priced  at  less  than  $30 
would  escape  sales  tax.  At  tiiat  time  the 
figure  was  realistic.  Consumers  could  buy 
women's  dress  shoes  for  slighdy  less  than 
that  price  and  children's  shoes  for  consider- 
ably less.  However,  Mr.  McCunsey,  the  mana- 
ger of  the  Foster's  Children's  Shoes  store  in 
my  riding,  claims  many  of  the  good-quality 
children's  shoes  now  made  in  Ontario  come 
in  at  just  over  the  $30  mark.  That  is  why  his 
store  and  stores  throughout  the  province  have 
been  collecting  signatures  on  a  petition  that 
has  been  sent  to  the  Treasurer  and  no  doubt 
the  minister  has  seen. 

Mr.  McCunsey  told  me  many  people  tend 
to  opt  for  poorer-quality,  foreign-made  shoes 
that  Gome  just  under  the  $30  mark.  The  sales 
tax  cost  means  they  simply  cannot  afford  the 
difference.  He  feels  this  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  children.  A  number  of  re- 
tailers across  the  province  have  been  collect- 
ing signatures. 

An  example  brought  to  me  vv^as  the  case 
of  a  constituent  who  went  to  buy  shoes  for 
her  11-year-old  daughter.  She  was  informed 
that  Claire  hsippened  to  have  wide  feet  but 
did  not  require  a  medical  prescription  for 
shoes.  Unfortunately,  the  shoes  for  her 
daughter  came  in  at  $33  if  she  wanted  to 
buy  Canadian-made  or  Ontario-made  shoes. 
It  was  fortunate  in  her  case  that  she  could 
afford  the  additional  amount  and  would  pay 
the  sales  tax  and,  therefore,  would  not  be 
influenced  by  that  particular  problem.  But 
many  people  in  ridings  such  as  mine  simply 
cannot  afford  the  difference  and  are  enticed 
and  encouraged  to  go  for  foreign-made  shoes. 

The  city  of  Windsor  circulated  to  all  mu- 
nicipalities a  resolution,  dated  December  17, 
petitioning  for  the  cmrent  ceilings  on  exemp- 
tions on  footwear  to  be  raised.  The  borough 
of  Etobicoke  referred  the  resolution  to  the 
Association  of  Municii>alities  of  Ontario,  and 
it  was  passed  at  a  conrniittee  stage  by  the 
association. 


The  city  of  Windsor  pointed  out  that  its 
cost  for  shoes  for  municipal  employees— that 
is,  firemen,  policemen,  et  cetera— had  in- 
creased by  more  than  200  per  cent  since  the 
$30  exemption  level  was  passed  in  1974. 
Windsor's  calculations  are  in  line  with  the 
information  I  have  obtained  from  Statistics 
Canada  which  shows  that  leather  goods  have 
risen  142  points  in  less  than  four  years;  in 
other  words,  the  price  of  leather  goods  has 
increased  by  approximately  87  per  cent  from 
April  1974  to  November  1978. 

Pat  MacLean,  who  is  the  editor  of  Foot- 
wear Forum,  claims  the  $30  level  of  tax 
exemption  is  creating  a  disadvantage  for 
Canadian  manufacturers.  She  points  out  that 
the  cheaper  shoes  from  the  Far  East,  from 
the  Soviet  countries  and  from  Brazil  are  in 
competition  with  the  Canadian-made  shoes, 
and  these  shoes  made  in  countries  with  low 
labour  costs  often  sell  for  just  below  the  $30 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  honourable  member 
talking  about  something  that  is  not  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Philip:  I  am  doing  what  every  other 
honourable  member  has  done  on  this  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  the  honourable 
member  knows  he  can  speak  and  address 
himself  only  to  something  that  is  contained 
in  the  bill.  He  could  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  talking  about  something  that  is  not  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Philip:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  deals  with 
exemptions.  I  am  speaking  about  exemptions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  are  talking  about  ex- 
emptions that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  bill. 
You  will  have  to  confine  your  remarks  to 
those  that  are  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Philip:  The  bill  does  deal  with  a  num- 
ber of  exemptions  to  small  business.  I  have 
just  discussed  on  exemption  to  small  business 
that  should  be  in  the  bill.  I  know  that  the 
minister— • 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  out  of  order.  That  is 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  Philip:  You  have  made  the  point,  and 
if  I  were  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
make  the  same  ruling.  I  probably  would  have 
made  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  debate  in 
dealing  with  the  minister's  original  remarks. 
I  respect  your— 

Mr.  Speaker:  My  tardiness. 

Mr.  Philip:  Fine.  I  had  another  exemption 
that  I  wanted  to  speak  on.  I  realize  the 
Speaker,  in  his  wisdom,  will  rule  me  out  of 
order,  but  I  hope  the  minister  will  deal  with 
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the  problem  of  the  small  beverage  companies 
that  are  discriminated  against  by  his  sales  tax 
system. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  try  to 
address  my  remarks  to  matters  contained  in 
the  bill. 

As  the  member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Eaton) 
indicated,  those  of  us  who  represent  rural 
ridings  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  for 
some  kind  of  program  to  be  implemented 
whereby  sales  tax  would  be  eliminated  or 
rebated  to  farmers  in  the  purchase  of  mate- 
rial for  the  construction  of  grain  bins  and  for 
grain-drying  equipment.  I  brought  this  to  the 
attention  of  ministry  officials  shortly  after  I 
was  elected.  Farmers  just  couldn't  under- 
stand why  they  were  paying  a  sales  tax  on 
something  that  was  almost  as  necessary  on  a 
farm  as  the  farm  equipment.  So  finally  we 
have  got  around  to  the  point  where  we  are 
going  to  rebate  them  that  tax. 

Will  the  day  come  when  we  will  completely 
eliminate  that  sales  tax— or  after  we  get  the 
election  over  with,  whether  it  be  this  year  or 
next  year,  or  next  month— the  tax  be  put  back 
on  materials  used  for  the  construction  of 
storage  bins?  Why  not  eliminate  the  tax 
rather  than  simply  implement  a  program  of 
rebating  the  tax  to  the  farmers? 

I  always  marvel  at  the  way  the  government 
capitalizes  on  programs  that  are  initiated  by 
the  Liberal  government  in  Ottawa.  Despite 
what  the  member  for  Etobicoke  (Mr.  Philip) 
says,  he  doesn't  know.  I  wonder  if  he  knows 
that  grants  were  given  to  farmers  to  build 
storage  elevators  from  money  that  was  orig- 
inally devoted  to  the  old  feed  freight  assist- 
tance  program.  Most  of  the  farmers  have 
already  built  their  grain  bins  and  have  bought 
their  grain-dr^dng  equipment.  The  government 
comes  along  now— big  deal— and  says  it  will 
rebate  them— 

Mr.  Nixon:   It  doesn't  cost  them  anything. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That's  right.  It  is  probably 
going  to  cost  very  little.  It  is  not  that  we 
don't  welcome  the  good  news  that  is  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  they  are  late  and  it  took  the  federal 
government  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
farmers  in  order  to  get  their  grain  bins  built. 
I  just  had  to  work  that  in  to  show  that  these 
members  on  the  leit  don't  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  when  it  comes  to  agriculture. 
5:50  p.m. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  con- 
tains a  number  of  new  exemptions;  most  of 
them  are  exemptions  that  we  welcome,  al- 
though we  think  they  perhaps  don't  go  far 


enough.  Tax  experts  say  the  best  retail  sales 
tax  is  one  that  has  the  fewest  exemptions. 
Their  arguments  are  ease  of  administration, 
maximizing  revenues  and  avoiding  inequities 
between  those  who  might  qualify  for  the 
exemption  and  those  who  are  just  unable  to 
qualify,  but  are  very  close  in  their 
circumstances. 

However,  exemptions  from  retail'  sales  taxes 
have  been  adopted  by  most  provinces  for  two 
main  reasons.  One  is  to  make  a  regressive  tax 
less  regressive.  That  is  a  very  important 
reason  for  exemptions.  Some  of  the  exemp- 
tions the  minister  is  bringing  in  do  achieve 
that,  but  to  a  very  limited  degree.  We  would 
like  to  see  the  sales  tax  made  much  less 
regressive  by  taking  out  children's  clothing 
and  things  like  that,  as  my  colleague  has 
mentioned. 

The  second  reason  exemptions  are  adopted, 
despite  the  tax  exi)erts'  dislike  of  them,  is 
that  they  can  be  used  to  encourage  people  to 
undertake  certain  activities.  I  think  the  min- 
ister's exemption  for  the  energy  programs  are 
in  that  category.  Once  again,  I  think  they 
are  mainly  designed  for  the  small  amount  of 
revenue  that  may  be  lost  rather  than  for  the 
effect  they  will  have  on  our  energy  needs.  I 
would  like  to  have  seen  the  minister  give 
more  aid  to  things  like  the  promotion  of  solar 
energy. 

However,  there  is  the  whole  question  of 
whether  our  retail  sales  tax  is  still  regressive. 
I  think  the  evidence  is  that,  despite  the 
exemptions  we  have  on  the  books,  it  is  still 
a  regressive  tax.  It  symbolizes  the  thinking 
of  the  government  that  they  prefer  a  regres- 
sive tax  to  making  our  tax  system  progressive. 
This  is  why  I  think  we  Should  be  urging  the 
minister  in  future  bills,  or  in  amendments 
to  this  bill,  to  bring  in  more  exemptions 
tfhat  will  increase  the  progressivity  of  the  tax. 

One  particular  exemption  I  would  like  to 
see  is  child-restraint  devices.  This  would  en- 
courage safety  as  well  as  making  the  tax 
less  regressive.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  an 
area  that  he  should  be  considering,  because 
the  two  tests  of  a  good  tax  are  met  by  this; 
it  encourages  activities  that  are  desirable  and 
it  makes  it  less  regressive.  I  would  urge  the 
minister  to  look  at  the  philosophy  behind  his 
retail  sales  tax  and  consider  further  exemp- 
tions to  make  it  more  progressive. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  we  support  the  bill.  In  the  few 
minutes  left,  I  would  ask  the  minister  for 
some  clarification  regarding  the  matter  of 
vehicles  that  are  dual-fuel  vehicles.  The 
Pacific  Natural  Gas  Company  of  California 
developed  a  system  many  years  ago  of  pow- 
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ering  vehicles  with  natural  gas  and  with  gaso- 
line. The  reason  they  kept  the  gasoline  option 
was  that  the  vehicle  always  has  to  return  to 
home  base  to  get  a  new  charge  of  compres- 
sed gas.  For  that  reason,  they  kept  the  dual- 
fuel  system. 

Union  Gas  Company  of  Chatham,  a  com- 
pany I  am  sure  the  minister  is  familiar  with, 
has  been  operating  a  test  fleet  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister 
whether  he  has  given  consideration  to  ex- 
empting natural  gas  from  the  sales  tax,  or 
from  the  road  tax,  when  it's  used  to  power 
a  vehicle,  and  to  exempting  from  the  retail 
sales  tax  the  vehicle  when  it's  purchased  as 
long  as  it  has  that  dual  capacity. 

As  I  read  it,  the  minister  has  not,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  should  be  changed  be- 
cause we  have  a  great  opportunity  here  in 
Ontario  to  move  to  natural- gas-propelled  ve- 
hicles. They  tell  us  we  have  gas  for  150 
years.  We  are  selling  it  to  the  United  States 
because  we  have  such  an  excess.  It  has  an- 
other great  advantage  in  the  matter  of  pol- 
lution. The  pollution  from  using  natural  gas 
is  a  hundredth  or  so  of  using  liquefied 
petroleum.  I  would  ask  the  minister,  when 
he  responds,  if  he  would  give  us  some  an- 
swers to  those  questions. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  wonder  when  the  min- 
ister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  has  already 
spoken. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  honourable  member 
already  participated  on  second  reading? 
Mr.  Laughren:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  meniber 
knows  he  can  only  speak  once. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
have  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  minister 
the  position  of  the  federal  government  con- 
cerning certain  exemptions.  I  wonder  whether 
the  minister  would  consider  adopting  their 
exemptions,  maybe  selectively,  as  called  for 
in  the  resolution  originally  passed  by  various 
municipalities,  so  that  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial exemptions  would  be  uniform  in  On- 
tario. 

The  federal  government,  by  order  in  council 
PC  1974-164,  has  exempted  municipalities 
from  excise  tax  on  certain  designated  items. 
For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  doesn't  the  min- 
ister think  it  would  be,  a  good  idea  for  his 
ministry  to  follow  and  do  exactly  the  same 
thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  y/on't  take 

long  to  answer  this,  since  I  have  only  about 

two  and  a  half  niinutes  by  the  look  of  things. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Take  your  timei  '    -  ^^       '"  ^ 


Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It's  okay;  we  can  go  be- 
yond six. 

Dealing  first  of  all  with  the  remarks  of  the 
member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk— 

Mr.  Peterson:  Deal  with  licence  plates. 
Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Maybe  I  will  talk  about 
that  a  little  bit  and  tell  the  members  how 
nice  it  is  to  live  in  the  riding  of  Parry  Sound 
where  you  can  buy  licence  plates  for  $10. 

To  get  down  to  the  matter  at  hand,  I  want 
to  give  a  little  detail  on  chillers,  because  I 
think  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  what  they 
are.  I  have  some  notes  here  somewhere,  be- 
cause I  didn't  know  anything  about  chillers 
either  until  all  of  this  came  up.  To  give  an 
idea  of  what  they  do,  I  will  use  as  an  illus- 
tration a  building  with  48,000  square  feet 
of  total  space,  which  would  be  occupied  10 
hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  and  located  in 
a  climate  that  would  range  from  95  degrees 
Fahrenheit  to  zero  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Stud- 
ies of  this  model  building  revealed  that  a 
heat-reclaim  chiller,  which  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  here,  with  a  storage  tank,  would 
be  capable  of  saving  231,684  kilowatt-hours 
of  energy  each  year.  This  amounts  to  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  bill;  so  it 
really  is  an  energy-saving  device. 

For  those  who  have  not  ever  seen  what  a 
chiller  looks  like,  it  is  not  a  heat  pump.  The 
member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  mentioned 
—all  members  have  mentioned— the  farm  stor- 
age bins  and  so  on,  and  have  said  it  is  in- 
significant. But  I  don't  think  it's  insignificant 
to  the  farmers  out  there.  I  will  grant  that  it's 
perhaps  a  little  late,  but  it's  better  late  than 
never.  Sometimes,  somewhere,  some  way,  we 
find  some  extra  dollars,  and  this  year  we  have 
found  ways  and  means  of  exempting  the  grain 
bins  for  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Will  you  be  eliminating  the 
tax  on  the  material? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  I  don't  think  we  will, 
because  of  the  administration  problems  in- 
volved. The  member  has  to  remember  that, 
when  it  comes  to  construfction  of  these  grain 
bins,  the  material  that  goes  into  them  has 
to  be  identified.  If  we  were  to  do  it  the  other 
way  around,  who  would  decide  which  ma- 
terial was  exempt  when  the  purchase  was 
being  made?  It  would  be  an  administrative 
nightmare  to  the  suppliers  of  the  kind  of 
material  that  would  be  needed  to  build  t]b^ 
buildings. 

Mi*.  Speaker:  Will  the  minister  have  any 
more  remarks  on  this?  It  is  six  o'clock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Some  questions  were 
asked  and  I  should  answer  them. 

"  ''"The  House  recessed  at  6:01  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

RETAIL  SALES  TAX 

AMENDMENT  ACT 

(continued) 

Mr.  Speaker:  When  we  rose  at  six  o'clock 
we  were  dealing  with  second  reading  of  Bill 
52,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Retail  Sales  Tax 
Act.  We  did  not  adjourn  the  debate  on  that 
occasion.  It  is  my  understanding  that  there 
is  a  diflFerent  procedure  for  this  evening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  move  the  adjournment  of  that 
debate.  It  will  continue  later  on  this  evening 
after  we  consider  several  other  bills. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Wells,  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 

CITY  OF  TORONTO  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  45,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  To- 
ronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
on  a  bill  of  this  gravity  we  would  not  nor- 
mally have  an  opening  comment,  but  I  really 
think  this  bill  has  some  particular  significance 
tonight.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  it. 

This  House  spent  more  than  25  hours  last 
week  with  more  than  80  prepared  speeches 
in  passing  a  resolution  aimed  in  very  simple 
terms  at  keeping  Canada  united  and  build- 
ing an  even  better  Canada.  We  sent  along 
to  Quebec  our  message  that  we  did  not  be- 
lieve sovereignty-association  should  be  nego- 
tiated, that  we  were  not  for  the  status  quo 
and  that  we  believed  we  could  build  a  bet- 
ter Canada  through  a  number  of  mechanisms, 
one  of  them  being  a  new  constitution. 

In  this  House,  many  people  talked  about 
the  heritage  of  Canada,  the  things  that  Cana- 
da meant  to  them,  and  the  history  of  this 
country.  At  least  some  of  the  speakers  men- 
tioned that  very  often  many  of  the  historical 
events  of  this  country  were  not  being  taught 
in  our  schools  and  were  not  being  remem- 
bered by  people,  and  that  the  fact  tJhat  these 
events  were  now  being  brought  to  light  as 
we  debated  the  future  of  our  country  in  these 
very  perilous  times  was  a  good  thing  and  that 
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perhaps  out  of  that  would  come  a  better 
appreciation  of  all  our  history.  Of  course, 
the  history  of  this  country  is  a  political  one. 
It  is  a  cultural  one.  It  is  a  sports  one.  It  is  a 
social  one.  It  covers  a  w*hoIe  realm  of  per- 
sonalities, places,  times,  events  and  things. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  been  very  pleased 
about  in  my  own  borough  of  Scarborough— 
and  I  know  the  other  members  for  Scarbor- 
ough here  would  share  this  witih  me— is  the 
fact  that  the  school  board  in  Scarborough, 
besides  teaching  history  in  what  I  think  is  a 
very  acceptable  manner,  also  has  seen  fit  to 
name  the  schools  in  Scarborough  after  promi- 
nent historical  personages.  It  set  only  one 
condition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  there  a  Thomas  L.  Wells 
school  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  there  is  not.  The 
member  should  wait  for  my  next  condition. 
The  only  condition  they  have  on  picking  a 
name  for  those  schools  is  that  the  famous 
Canadian  must  be  dead. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  We  can  arrange  for  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  For  that  reason,  I  am 
pleased  my  name  has  not  been  suggested.  I 
have  to  ofi^er  one  caveat  to  that  statement 
also,  because  in  the  borougih  of  Scarborough 
there  is  a  William  G.  Davis  Junior  Pubhc 
School.  The  William  G.  Davis  school  was 
named  by  the  board  in  Pickering,  and  when 
that  area,  the  West  Rouge  area,  was  annexed 
to  Scarborough,  the  sdhool  became  part  of 
the   Scarborough   pubhc  school  system. 

This  is  a  very  important  thing  the  school 
board  has  done.  One  of  the  schools  that  has 
just  been  opened  has  been  named  the  Tom 
Longboat  Junior  Public  School.  It  remembers 
someone  who  was  an  important  sports  hero 
in  this  country. 

I  was  looking  today  at  a  book,  Canada's 
Sports  Heroes,  by  none  other  than  Douglas 
Fisher  and  S.  F.  Wise,  and  there  was  a 
picture  of  Tom  Longboat  on  the  cover.  In  an 
article  written  about  Tom  Longboat  back  in 
1956  in  Maclean's  magazine,  it  mentioned 
that  the  only  remembrance  of  him  was  a 
two-foot  wooden  marker  over  an  Indian 
grave  near  Brantford,  Ontario,  near  the 
home,  I  am  sure,  of  my  friend  the  member 
for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  (Mr.   Nixon).   That 
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was  the  only  monument  the  writer  of  the 
article  could  find  to  this  famous  Canadian 
sports  hero. 

When  one  reads  the  story  about  this  very 
interesting  member  of  our  native  peoples, 
one  understands  he  was  in  his  day  the  kind 
of  sports  hero  whom  some  of  us  know  today 
in  hockey,  football  and  baseball,  perhaps  an 
even  greater  sports  hero.  He  ran  his  first  race 
in  Hamilton,  which  no  one  thought  he  would 
win.  Apparently  in  those  days  one  could  bet 
on  races;  that  was  back  in  the  1900s.  People 
used  to  bet  on  these  races  and  no  one  ex- 
pected him  to  win.  He  came  down  in  a 
35-cent  bathing  suit  and  a  pair  of  75-cent 
sneakers  and  he  ran  in  the  race  and  won 
and  set  a  record. 

He  then  went  to  the  West  Toronto  YMCA 
where  he  belonged.  Some  of  the  members  of 
this  House,  perhaps,  have  belonged  to  the 
West  Toronto  YMCA  as  I  did  for  a  few 
years.  There  they  encouraged  him,  because 
h'e  was  obviously  an  outstanding  runner,  to 
run  in  the  Boston  Marathon. 

He  did  go  down  to  the  Boston  Marathon 
and  there  was  quite  a  send-off  when  he  left, 
because  he  had  won  a  few  races  in  between 
and  was  becoming  famous  as  one  of  the  best 
runners  in  Canada.  It  is  recorded  here,  on 
April  19,  1907,  he  went  down  to  Boston.  It 
was  a  miserable  day;  it  was  snowing,  there 
was  rain,  there  was  slush  and  the  course 
they  picked  was  mostly  uphill.  He  ran  in 
that  race  and  finished  in  two  hours,  24  min- 
utes and  24  seconds,  a  record  that  stood  for 
four  years  after  that  and  was  broken,  as 
history  records,  only  after  the  course  was 
made  a  little  easier. 

Four  days  later,  Tom  Longboat,  who  now 
had  become  a  sports  sensation  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  came  back  here  to  this 
city.  The  reason  I  say  he  was  probably 
thought  of  as  an  even  greater  sports  hero 
than  some  today  is  that  he  came  back  and 
crossed  over  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  a  great 
group  went  down  to  meet  him.  He  arrived 
at  Union  Station,  so  this  story  records,  and 
thousands  of  people  with  torches  were  wait- 
ing at  the  station  to  lead  him  from  there  to 
what  is  now  the  old  city  hall  at  the  top  of 
Bay  Street,  where  Mayor  Coatsworth  greeted 
him  and  the  city  heaped  its  praise  upon  him. 
As  part  of  that  praise,  it  was  decided  they 
would  igive  him  $500,  but  for  some  reason, 
history  records  that  $500  never  passed  from 
the  city  of  Toronto  to  Tom  Lon^oat. 

T.  P.  Reid:  It  must  have  been  a  Tory 
administration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  it  was  absolutely  not 
a  Tory  administration. 


Mr.  Nixon:   You  cannot  blame  Sewell  for 
that. 
8:10  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  was  going  to  say  back  in 
those  days  we  wouldn't  blame  the  mayor  of 
Toronto.  I  am  sure  my  friend  will  remember 
that  back  in  1906  or  1907  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Tory  years  in  Ontario  after  the  long 
reign  of  Oliver  Mowat  and  his  few  successors. 
The  Tory  years  were  beginning.  I  certainly 
have  only  read  about  it. 

I  might  draw  to  my  friend's  attention  there 
are  many  people  in  the  gallery  tonight  who 
are  very  interested.  I  didn't  mention  earlier, 
Mr.  Speaker— I  refrained  particularly  from 
mentioning— that  many  of  these  people  are 
from  Scarborough  and  the  area  where  the— 

Mr.  Ruston:  You  are  not  supposed  to  do 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No  we  are  not  supposed 
to  do  that,  but  many  of  them  know  where 
Tom  Longboat  Junior  Public  School  is.  So 
they  are  here  tonight  in  order  to  see  us 
conduct  oiu*  business. 

The  point  is  that  $500  was  pledged  by  the 
council  in  the  city  of  Toronto  in  those  days 
to  Tom  Longboat,  and  for  some  reason  his- 
tory records  it  never  changed  hands.  He  never 
received  it.  Someone  has  dug  this  up  just 
recently  and  found  that  he  was  promised 
$500  and  it  was  not  given  to  him. 

The  city  of  Toronto  I  think  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  discovering  this  fact.  They  dis- 
covered it  at  very  much  the  same  time  as  we 
were  opening  the  Tom  Longboat  school  in 
Scarborough,  which  is  I  think  an  interesting 
and  happy  coincidence.  We  learned  about  it. 
It  was  found  that  the  city  needed  some  type 
of  legislation,  in  order  to  pay  that  money  with 
interest  to  the  heirs  of  Tom  Longboat,  which 
the  present  city  council  of  Toronto  wishes 
to  do.  Normally  they  would  do  this  by  a 
private  bill. 

I  think  because  of  the  generosity  of  the 
city,  and  because  it  does  recognize  a  very 
important  Canadian  sports  hero,  we  are  very 
pleased  as  a  government  to  bring  this  in  as  a 
government  bill.  The  bill  will  allow  the  city 
of  Toronto  to  make  good  on  that  promise  that 
they  made.  They  can  now  pass  on  the  gift 
they  said  they  would  give  to  Tom  Longboat 
many  years  ago  to  his  heirs. 

I  must  confess— and  my  friend  from  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  realizes  this— we  are  not  just 
sure  who  all  the  heirs  are.  We  have  named 
three  of  them  in  the  bill.  I  am  proposing  we 
go  into  committee  of  the  whole  to  amend  the 
bill  so  that  the  city  council  and  the  city 
solicitor  can  settle  the  matter  of  who  are  the 
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rightful  heirs  to  this  gift.  They  have  assured 
me  they  will  do  that. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  present 
this  bill.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  re- 
member all  the  heroes  of  this  country,  no 
matter  what  sphere  they  may  have  acted  in. 
I  think  this  is  a  noble  gesture  by  the  city 
council  of  Toronto.  I  am  sure  the  members  of 
this  House  will  be  happy  to  support  this  bill 
so  that  Toronto  may  carry  out  its  good 
thoughts. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honoured 
and  delighted  to  support  the  bill.  I  have  the 
special  honour  of  being  the  elected  represen- 
tative of  the  Six  Nations  Indian  Reservation 
which  is  the  most  populous  one  in  Canada. 

I  am  also  honoured  to  be  an  honorary 
Mohawk.  I  don't  know  whether  that  gives  me 
any  claim  to  the  distribution  of  this  largesse 
but  perhaps  a  small  amendment  could  be  put 
in  the  bill  that  would  reinforce  that. 

Tom  Longboat  is  still  very  much  a  hero 
in  the  Indian  community  and  throughout  all 
of  Canada.  Some  of  his  relatives  still  live  on 
the  reserve;  some  of  them  live  in  the  city  of 
Brantford,  and  I  know  they  are  following  the 
deliberations  of  the  House  tonight  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  indeed. 

The  minister  has  indicated  he  is  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  will 
leave  the  distribution  of  this  money  to  the 
discretion  of  the  council  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
with  the  advice  of  their  lawyers  or  whomever 
else  they  care  to  consult.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
wise  approach. 

I  have  seen  the  wooden  marker  the  minister 
referred  to.  It  may  well  be  the  allocation  of 
this  money  and  perhaps  the  brief  debate  here 
tonight  will  stimulate  the  Indian  council  and 
perhaps  others  to  have  a  more  suitable  recog- 
nition on  the  reserve.  There  is  recognition 
there  already  but  certainly  the  marking  of 
the  grave  would  be  very  appropriate  since 
he  is  very  much  a  Canadian  hero— a  sports 
hero,  but  a  real  hero  indeed. 

The  decision  by  the  city  of  Toronto  is  to 
be  commended.  I  don't  want  to  sound  picky 
about  this,  but  money  invested'  at  seven  per 
cent  doubles  every  decade.  I  don't  know 
whether  seven  per  cent  would  be  considered 
to  be  out  of  the  way  as  far  as  an  average 
amount  payable  goes.  Presuming  that  the  in- 
terest is  not  vested  for  compounding  except 
once  every  10  years,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  original  $500  would  be  worth  some- 
where in  excess  of  $64,000  now.  I  am  not 
suggesting  for  a  moment  that  the  calculations 
by  the  city  of  Toronto  have  been  perhaps 
improper,  or  let  us  say  inadequate,  but  it  is 
something  for  us  to  consider. 


A  sum  of  $10,000  is  what  one  would  call 
an  eighth  or  ninth  prize  in  one  of  the  many 
lotteries  we  have.  It  is  not  as  much  money 
as  it  might  have  been  considered  perhaps  a 
few  years  ago  when  you  were  a  conductor  on 
the  railway,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  was  farming. 
As  I  say,  I  don't  want  to  sound  in  any  way 
ungrateful  on  behalf  of  my  constituents  but, 
frankly,  if  this  interest  is  compounded  some- 
body needs  another  course  in  basic  arith- 
metic. 

The  Longboat  people  are  members  of  a 
well-known  family  in  my  area.  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  anything  pejorative  in  saying  the 
Indian  commimity  is  extremely  interested  in 
athletics  and  proficient  in  them.  If  you  were 
to  visit  the  main  town  of  Ohsweken— and  you 
are  certainly  very  welcome  to  do  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  accompany 
you  at  any  time— you  would  find  they  have 
one  of  the  finest  hockey  arenas  in  the  whole 
community.  The  community  itself  is  well  pro- 
vided with  all  of  the  amenities  of  any  modem 
community  by  way  of  schools,  municipal 
oflBces  and  other  services.  We  are  very  proud 
of  their  accomplishments. 

There  are  many  other  people  from  the 
Indian  community  who  have  excelled  in  many 
ways,  but  still  no  one  has  seized  the  imagina- 
tion of  us  all  more  than  Tom  Longboat.  I 
think  he  was  a  man  who  had  a  natural  gift 
for  athletics,  but  still  had  the  motivation  to 
put  himself  forward  in  competition  and  con- 
test and  to  be  successful  and  win. 

He  was  employed  by  the  city  of  Toronto, 
I  think  in  the  collection  and  disposal  of  waste 
of  some  sort,  garbage,  an  honourable  posi- 
tion indeed.  I  understand  he  married  and 
had  a  family  in  this  community.  I  believe  he 
moved  back  to  the  Six  Nations  community 
on  retirement  and,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, his  children  still  live  there. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  the  member 
for  the  area  I  received  a  phone  call  from  a 
person  not  listed  in  the  bill,  Mr.  Reginald 
Longboat,  generally  known  as  Connie  Long- 
boat, who  indicated  to  me  he  was  a  legal 
son  of  Mr.  Tom  Longboat  Junior  and  wanted 
me  to  do  what  I  could  to  see  he  was  recog- 
nized in  the  legislation.  The  minister  has  very 
properly,  I  think,  indicated  it  is  the  donor, 
the  city  of  Toronto,  that  should  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  distributing  the  money.  I  hope 
Our  comments  here  tonight  will  be  read  by 
some  of  the  officials,  or  perhaps  the  solicitor 
of  the  city,  who  will  know  that  Mr.  Reginald 
Longboat  should  be  considered  for  his  fair 
share  in  the  distribution  of  the  money. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment in  this  special  legislation  and  to  con- 
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gratulate  the  city  of  Toronto  in  finally  show- 
ing its  good  faith  with  one  of  its  former  resi- 
dents and  in  favour  of  my  constituents. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  enter  into— I  was  going  to  say  a 
debate  but  it  obviously  isn't  a  debate— the 
spirit  of  imanimity  that  exists  in  the  chamber 
tonight. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  several  people.  One 
is  the  city  of  Toronto  for  having  the  fore- 
sight to  bring  forward  the  suggestion  in  the 
first  place.  Another  is  the  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  who  has  shown  some  con- 
siderable interest  in  it  and  has  a  very  clear 
and  good  understanding  of  the  background 
and  history  of  the  situation.  The  last  is  the 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  who  in 
some  of  his  opening  remarks  was  a  touch 
too  modest  as  to  the  input  he  had  over  quite 
a  number  of  years  as  trustee  with  the  Scar- 
borough Board  of  Education. 

8:20  p.m. 

One  of  the  very  positive  policies  that  the 
Scarborough  board  enacted  a  few  years  ago, 
las  the  minister  touched  on,  was  the  naming 
of  schools  after  famous  Canadians,  including 
Tom  Longboat  Junior  Public  School.  There 
are  many  others.  There  are  the  John  McCrae 
Senior  Public  School,  where  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  teaching  for  some  time,  Pauline  John- 
son Junior  School,  which  is  in  the  minister's 
riding,  and  quite  a  number  of  others.  Two 
that   I    am   particularly  proud   of   are   J.    S. 
Woodsworth  Senior  School,  which  is  in  my 
riding,  and  Dr.  Norman  Bethune  Collegiate 
Institute,   which   I   think   is   in    Scarborough 
North,  although  I  am  not  positive  about  that. 
What  happens  is  that  after  the  naming  of 
the  school  there  is  a  conscious  effort  to  re- 
search   the    history   of   the    individual    after 
whom  the  school   is  named  and  to  involve 
the  students  as  they  come  into  that  school 
in  learning  the  history  of  the  school.  They 
learn   all   about  John   McCrae   or  all   about 
J.  S.  Woodsworth  or  all  about  Tom  Long- 
boat, to  find  out  what  part  this  person  had  to 
play  in  the  development  of  our  very  interest- 
ing and  exciting  history.  I  think  it  leaves  an 
impression  with  the  students  and  they  carry 
that  with  them  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It's  a 
very  good  policy,  a  most  positive  one,  and 
one  I  think  that  many  school  boards  should 
pursue. 

I  am  going  to  touch  on  something  else, 
Mr.  Speaker.  While  we  are  passing  this  bill 
tonight  and  paying  recognition  to  a  very 
famous  Canadian,  one  who  brought  pride  to 
our  country  through  his  achievement,  I  think 
we  should  mention  that  too  often  as  Cana- 


dians and  Ontarians  we  tend  to  be  overly 
modest  about  oiu:  achievements  and  we  tend 
to  be  very  quiet  about  what  we  do.  We 
don't  seem  to  publicize  our  history  or  make 
it  exciting  and  broadcast  it  as  perhaps  we 
should.  We  have  a  lot  to  be  proud  of  in 
this  country,  and  certainly  in  Ontario,  and 
we  need  to  say  it  more  often. 

We  are  saying  it  here  tonight.  I  hope  that 
while  it's  a  unique  occasion,  it  will  not  be 
the  last,  because  I  think  there  are  times 
when  this  assembly  can  enter  into  a  very 
interesting  and  lively  discussion  and  pay 
tribute  to  a  Canadian  or  an  Ontarian  of 
whom  We  are  rightly  proud.  This  happens 
to  be  one  of  those  occasions. 

In  conclusion,  I  welcome  the  bill.  My 
party  is  pleased  and  proud  to  support  it  and 
I  commend  both  the  city  of  Toronto  and  the 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  for 
bringing  it  forward. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  rise  in 
support  of  this  piece  of  legislation.  I,  like  the 
member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk,  am  an 
honorary  chief  of  an  Indian  band  in  my 
particular  area.  Maybe  that's  one  reason  we 
don't  have  great  success  around  this  Legis- 
lature. We  might  have  too  many  chiefs  and 
not  enough  Indians.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  also  am  entitled  to  a  portion  or  a  pro  rata 
share  of  the  Longboat  bequest. 

I  put  this  as  just  a  possibility  to  those 
heirs:  Because  the  sum  is  not  large  and 
possibly  when  the  municipality  tracks  down 
the  heirs,  the  number  of  heirs  who  may 
receive  some  portion  of  that  $10,000  or 
whatever  the  figure  might  be,  will  be  large, 
I  would  suggest  to  them  that  sum  of  money 
could  be  used  by  them  for  some  form  of 
scholarship  in  recognition  of  Tom  Longboat 
so  that  his  memory  would  be  preserved 
much  longer,  rather  than  spending  those  few 
dollars  distributed  to  them. 

I  would  hope  that  possibly,  if  they  read 
this  legislative  debate,  they  would  see  my 
words  in  that  respect  and  they  would  take 
that  upon  themselves.  That  would  be  far 
more  fitting  to  the  memory  of  Tom  Longboat 
than  what  those  few  dollars  might  buy  at 
present.  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  men- 
tioned last  week  in  the  debate  on  Canadian 
unity,  there  are  many  things  that  make  us 
swell  as  Canadians,  but  nothing  more  than 
our  endeavours  and  our  athletic  achievements 
when  we  go  about  this  world  and  about  this 
nation  and  about  this  province.  They  are 
recognized  far  more  in  our  society  than  any 
of  our  other  achievements  which  are  no  less 
•great.  It  is  those  in  sports  that  we  seem  to 
take  greatest  pride  in. 
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I  think  a  worthy  memorial  to  Tom  Long- 
boat would  be  this  scholarship  in  athletics. 
Whatever  form  it  may  take.  Maybe  it  should 
have  the  condition  that  it  assist  our  native 
peoples  or  someone  in  the  Brantford  area  to 
which  he  was  so  closely  attached.  I  put  that 
forward  as  an  opportunity  for  these  people 
to  excel  in  recognition  of  that  great  and 
honoured  athlete. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  rise 
to  support  Bill  45,  An  Act  respecting  the 
City  of  Toronto,  and  first  commend  the  city 
of  Toronto,  the  minister  and  previous  speak- 
ers for  their  thoughtfulness  in  introducing 
the  bill  concerning  the  late  Mr.  Longboat. 

I  am  probably  the  only  member  in  this 
Legislature  who  has  actually  had  any  asso- 
ciation, not  necessarily  with  Tom  Longboat, 
but  presenting  a  Tom  Longboat  award.  At 
one  time  in  my  earlier  days  I  hapf)en  to 
have  been  the  chairman  for  gymnastics  in 
southwestern  Ontario  and  also  the  national 
chairman  for  Canada  for  approximately  five 
years.  It  was  my  pleasant  task  at  that  time 
to  go  to  the  Muncey  Indian  Reservation  and 
to  present  the  Tom  Longboat  award  to  the 
most  outstanding  Indian  athlete  of  the  da) 
and  of  the  year. 

I  can  recall  going  into  the  basement  room 
of  a  school  on  the  reserve  that  day  and  see- 
ing all  of  the  happy  faces  because  one  of 
their  own  had  been  selected  as  the  most  out- 
standing Indian  athlete  in  all  of  Canada. 

It  is  all  right  to  make  a  presentation  such 
as  this  to  Mr.  Longboat.  However,  as  the 
previous  speaker,  the  member  for  Simcoe 
Centre  mentioned,  we  too  frequently  forget 
about  our  amateur  athletes,  those  who  have 
trained  and  developed  without  the  dollar  bill 
in  front  of  their  eyes.  Tom  Longboat  was 
one  such  individual.  There  are  manv  others 
in  our  schools  today  who  are  dedicating 
themselves  to  excel  in  athletic  endeavours 
and  yet  we  don't  recognize  them  to  the  ex- 
tent we  could. 

I  know  Ontario  does  have  an  annual  din- 
ner in  'whidh  the  outstanding  athletes  of  the 
province  are  recognized.  But  I  think  some- 
thing better  than  that  should  be  implemen- 
ted. I  would  like  to  endorse  the  comments 
of  the  member  for  Simcoe  Centre.  We 
recognize  Ontario  scholars  for  their  aca- 
demic excellence.  I  think  the  government 
should  likewise  recognize  athletes  in'  our 
school  systems  for  their  athletic  excellence 
and  academic  excellence  because  I  think  an 
individual  is  a  good  athlete  if  he  is  also  a 
good  student.  The  two  go  hand  in  hand 
generally. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  v^th  the  previous 
speakers    in    paying    tribute   to   the    city   of 


Toronto  and  to  a  former  outstanding  Cana- 
dian athlete,  Tom  Longboat. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  comment  briefly  on  this  bill  and  to  en- 
dorse the  comments  which  have  been  made 
in  recognizing  this  outstanding  athlete.  We 
in  Mississauga  feel  we  have  a  certain  affinity 
to  the  Brantford  area  in  that  some  six  or 
eight  years  ago  the  former  Toronto  Town- 
ship obtained  town  status  and  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  it  was  decided  to  call  our 
town  Mississauga.  This  was  subsequently  up- 
graded to  city  status.  The  native  peoples 
from  the  Brantford  area  came  and  shared 
in  our  cele'bration.  There  has  been  an  ex- 
change of  visits  and  a  great  affinity  has 
developed. 

8:30  p.m. 

Part  of  the  reason  I  speak  tonight  is  in 
respect  to  this  affinity.  Certainly,  in  the  past 
the  town  of  Streetsville,  which  is  now  part  of 
Mississauga,  had  a  lacrosse  team.  We  know 
many  residents  of  that  area  who  participated 
and  exported  very  fine  athletes  to  Streetsville 
and  to  other  teams  and  made  the  league  what 
it  was. 

I  too  would  like  to  commend  the  city  of 
Toronto  and  those  who  brought  this  forward 
so  that  tonight  it  comes  to  fruition.  When  we 
are  in  committee,  though,  I  would  bring 
forward  a  couple  of  amendments  with  respect 
to  the  name  on  the  bill. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important 
that  those  of  us  from  the  city  of  Toronto 
might  engage  briefly  in  the  discussion  here. 
I  am  very  proud  the  city  of  Toronto  has 
pressed  for  this  and  very  proud  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province  has  brought  forward 
this  bill. 

Although  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  history,  I 
think  the  reason  for  the  nonpayment  way  back 
was  because  Mr.  Longboat  became  an  em- 
ployee of  the  city.  There  was  a  problem  at 
that  time,  as  I  understand  it,  because  of  that 
relationship.  I  am  delighted  the  matter  has 
been  sorted  out. 

I  was  one  of  those  in  discussing  the  whole 
question  of  the  unity  of  this  country  who 
raised  the  issue  as  to  the  way  in  which  our 
history  is  taught.  I  said  then  I  felt  that  one  of 
our  real  faults  was  the  fact  that  our  history  is 
taught  largely  as  political  or  constitutional 
history.  We  do  not  pay  sufficient  tribute  to  the 
heroes  and  the  heroines  of  this  country  to 
give  the  kind  of  vitality  to  our  history  that 
our  little  people  anyway  can  understand. 
Tonight  marks  a  stepping  stone  in  this  House 
in  the  lecognition  of  la  great  Canadian. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclud- 
ing the  debate  on  this  bill,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  things. 

I  am  afraid  my  two  friends  who  are 
honorary  chiefs  will  not  be  eligible  because 
mfy  research  shows  me  that  Tom  Longboat  was 
a  full-blooded  Onondaga,  not  a  Mohawk  and 
not  an  Ojibway.  He  was  from  one  of  the  six 
tribes  that  make  up  the  Iroquois  confederacy. 
I  guess  that  leaves  the  members  out  in  the 
cold. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  the  members  who 
made  contributions  on  this  debate.  Although 
this  bill,  in  terms  of  the  moneys  spent  and 
the  events  that  can  transpire  from  it,  is 
probably  of  very  small  significance  compared 
to  many  we  do  in  this  House,  it  has  high- 
lighted a  very  important  principle  of  recog- 
nizing our  past  heroes. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  for  his  com- 
ments. As  I  sat  there  listening  to  them,  I 
thought  for  a  minute  that  I  was  listening  to  a 
speech  from  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis).  I  heard 
him  say  we  have  a  lot- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That  is  as  low  a  statement 
as  I  have  heard  in  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No.  I  heard  him  say  we 
have  a  lot  to  be  proud  of  here  in  Ontario. 
That  is  what  we  say,  and  what  the  Premier 
says  every  time  he  gets  a  chance. 

I  mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks,  and 
my  friend  from  ScaAorough-Ellesmere  again 
highlighted  it,  the  naming  of  schools  in  Scar- 
borough after  famous  historic  Canadians.  I 
was  happy  to  be  on  the  school  board  at  the 
very  beginning  of  that  process.  Tm  sure  it 
wotJdn't  take  any  great  crystal-ball  gazing 
to  know  which  was  the  school  I  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  named  when  I  was  on  the 
board. 

Mr.  Warner:  J.  S.  Woodsworth  Senior 
Public  School. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  it  wasn't  the  J.  S. 
Woodsworth  school.  It  was  the  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  Collegiate  Institute. 

However,  I  must  tell  the  honourable  mem- 
ber I  didn't  do  it  in  isolation.  I  felt  it 
should  be  the  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  Col- 
legiate Institute  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  have  a  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  Collegiate 
Institute,  which  we  do  in  Scai:t>orough.  Both 
of  them  have  become  very  proud,  good  and 
historic  schools  in  Scai'borough. 

I  think  my  friend  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  also  stressed  a  very  important 
point— the  whole  idea  of  amateur  sport,  tak- 
ing part  in  sports  competition  for  the  love 
of   the   sport   and   the   fact  that   one  could 


excel,  and  not  just  for  monetary  gain.  Today, 
monetary  gain  in  athletics  is  a  common  thing. 
I  suppose  anyone  would  feel  that  someone 
who  had  the  athletic  ability  and  didn't  get 
the  big  sums  of  money  most  of  our  profes- 
sional athletes  get  would  not  be  taking  ad- 
vantage of  all  those  things  that  were  avail- 
able to  him. 

Here  we  have,  I  suspect,  one  of  the  first 
people  of  real  principle,  Tom  Longboat,  be- 
cause I'm  sure,  although  we  can't  absolutely 
prove  it,  that  the  fact  he  never  got  that  $500 
was  that  he  didn't  want  to  interfere  with  his 
amateur  status.  Taking  that  $500  back  in 
1907  would  have  made  him  not  an  amateiu". 
That  is  what  he  didn't  want  and  that  is 
what  those  around  him  didn't  want.  We  must 
pay  tribute  to  him  for  that. 

I  am  pleased  that  all  members  of  this 
House  have  seen  fit  to  support  this  bill  if  we 
can  move  into  committee,  we  can  make  a 
few  amendments  to  it  and  it  will  then  be  in 
an  acceptable  state. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

House  i»  oooimittee  of  the  whole. 

CITY  OF  TORONTO  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  45,  An  Act  respecting 
the  City  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Kennedy  moves  that 
the  long  title  of  the  bill  be  struck  out  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor:  "An  Act 
respecting  Tom  Longboat  and  the  City  of 
Toronto." 

Mr.  Kennedy:  As  indicated,  this  merely 
gives  some  identification  to  the  bill  more 
precisely  than  is  currently  contained  in  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moves 
that  section  1  of  the  bill  be  struck  out  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor: 

"1.  The  corporation  of  the  city  of  To- 
ronto may  make  a  grant  in  the  amount  of 
$10,000  to  Thomas  C.  Longboat  Junior, 
Phyllis  Winnie,  Tlieodore  J.  Longboat  and 
such  other  children  of  Tom  Longboat  as  the 
council  of  the  corporation  may  by  bylaw 
designate  to  be  divided  as  equally  as  pos- 
sible among  them." 

8:40  p.m. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  brought  to 
the  honourable  minister's  attention  that 
another  man  by  the  name  of  Longboat  has 
contacted  me.  Is  there  any  process  whereby 
the  minister  may  imdertake  to  pass  that  in- 
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formation  on?  I  understand  a  certain  amount 
of  investigation  has  taken  place.  Would  he 
like  me  to  do  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  I  can  assure  my 
friend  that  I  have  passed  that  information  on 
to  the  solicitor  for  the  city  of  Toronto  and 
they  are  looking  into  that.  It  would  have 
been  nice  to  have  been  able  to  add  that 
name  to  it  here  but  the  solicitor  was  not 
ready  to  give  me  the  go-ahead  to  do  that 
at  this  point.  I  think  by  doing  it  the  way 
we  have  done,  we  leave  it  open  to  them.  If, 
in  their  good  judgement,  this  is  a  person  Who 
should   be   included  they  can  do  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  1,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Kennedy  moves  that 
section  3  be  struck  out  and  the  following 
substituted  therefor:  "The  short  title  of  this 
act  is  the  Tom  Longboat  Act,  1980." 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  again 
further  emphasizes  and  acknowledges  a  great 
Canadian. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  3,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Bill  45,   as  amended,  reported. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Wells,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  reported  one  bill 
with  certain  amendments. 

LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  42,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Assembly  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  the  honourable 
minister  has  an  opening  comment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  Act. 
The  principle  of  this  bill  is  to  change  the 
remuneration  for  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature—in other  words,  to  change  the  annual 
indemnity  and  to  change  the  additional 
allowance  paid  to  certain  other  members  of 
the  Legislature  who  have  certain  responsi- 
bilities. 

As  members  are  aware,  a  short  while  ago 
this  House  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  Act  which  came  into 
force  on  April  1,  1979.  That  amendment  pro- 
vided; "That  the  Commission  on  Election 
Contributions  and  Expenses  should  carry  out 
a  particular  function  on  behalf  of  this  House 
every  year." 

The  function,  as  spelled  out  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  Act  is  this:   "The  commis- 


sion shall  each  year  review  and  make  such 
recommendations  as  it  considers  proper  in 
respect  of  the  indemnities  and  allowances  of 
the  members  of  the  assembly  under  this  act, 
and  the  commission  shall  report  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Speaker  and  the  Speaker 
shall  cause  the  report  to  be  laid  before  the 
assembly  if  it  is  in  session  or,  if  not,  at  the 
next  ensuing  session." 

This  procedure  has  produced  three  reports 
from  the  Commission  on  Election  Contribu- 
tions and  Expenses.  The  first  report,  which 
came  in  on  June  14,  1979,  provided  for  cer- 
tain adjustments  in  remuneration.  Another 
report  indicated  the  committee  would  be 
looking  at  this  particular  matter  for  this  year. 
Then  there  is  this  third  report  which  we  now 
have  before  us,  dated  March  26,  1980,  which 
recommends  certain  changes  in  remuneration 
for  the  members  of  this  House,  effective  April 
1,  1980. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  this 
House  and  to  refresh  their  memory,  the  com- 
mission on  election  expenses  is  chaired  by 
Arthur  Wishart,  a  former  Attorney  General, 
who  is  known  to  many  in  this  House.  It  is 
made  up  of  representatives  appointed  by  the 
various  parties  in  the  province:  two  from  the 
government  party,  two  from  the  Liberal 
Party  and  two  from  the  New  Democratic 
Party.  It  also  has  on  it  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Roderick  Lewis.  That  is  the  group 
of  people  that  through  a  subcommittee  re- 
viewed the  remuneration  of  the  members  of 
this  House  and  came  forward  with  its  recom- 
mendations in  this  report,  which  you  your- 
self, Mr.  Speaker,  tabled  in  the  House  as  you 
were  instructed. 

It  provides  for  a  basic  increase  in  the  remu- 
neration of  the  members  of  this  House  in  the 
amoimt  of  $2,500  for  this  next  fiscal  year  plus, 
as  I  said,  certain  other  changes  in  additional 
indemnity  for  people  who  hold  special  func- 
tions, such  as  Speaker,  cabinet  ministers, 
parliamentary  assistants,  whips.  House  lead- 
ers, et  cetera. 

The  bills  we  have  before  us  today,  the 
Legislative  Assembly  Act  and  the  Executive 
Council  Act  which  will  follow,  follow  exactly 
the  recommendations  of  this  commission.  In 
other  words,  we  asked  what  one  might  call 
an  impartial  body,  made  up  of  all  political 
persuasions,  to  look  at  the  matter  of  change 
in  remuneration  for  the  members  of  this 
House.  That  body  has  presented  us  with  a 
report.  The  government  must  bring  in  legis- 
lation, as  a  government  must  do,  but  that 
legislation  has  not  in  any  way  changed  any- 
thing that  was  recommended  in  the  majority 
report  of  that  commission. 
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We  have  before  us  this  bill  and  the  com- 
panion bill  which  will  follow.  I  would  recom- 
mend their  approval  to  this  House. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  this  legislation  with  two  paramount 
feelings:  one  somewhat  of  embarrassment  and 
the  second  of  trepidation.  The  first  feeling 
results  from  the  fact  that  when  anybody 
stands,  particularly  in  a  democratic  Legisla- 
ture, to  speak  on  a  bill  that  will  give  him  an 
increase  in  pay  it  is  always  somewhat  de- 
meaning and  somewhat  embarrassing  to  have 
anything  to  say  about  it  other  than  "Ready, 
aye  ready,"  or  "Agreed"  or  "I  am  in  favour." 

The  trepidation  exists  from  the  fact  that 
the  press,  as  is  its  usual  wont  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  tomorrow  will  no  doubt  pillory  us, 
particularly  this  particular  speaker,  for  the 
com.ments  I  am  about  to  make,  and  not  sug- 
gest but  say  we  are  probably,  ns  m?mhors  ^F 
this  House,  overpaid,  underworked  and  not 
worth  what  we  are  already  receiving. 

I  must  say,  having  said  that,  that  despite 
the  comments  of  the  honourable  minister  I 
am  very  disappointed  in  the  report  of  the 
election  finances  commission.  I  have  been  here 
now  for  13  years.  I  have  been  told  by  the 
leaders  of  my  party,  by  members  opposite, 
and  by  almost  everybody  just  to  wait  and  be 
patient  and  my  reward  will  come  to  me.  They 
tell  me  I  will  be  paid  for  the  hours  I  put  in, 
for  the  work  I  do  and  for  the  responsibilities 
tliat  I  carry. 

8:50  p.m. 

That  has  not  happened  I  don't  think  it 
will  ever  happen.  There  is  something  wrong 
in  our  democratic  society  where  the  press 
particularly,  but  also  to  a  large  extent  the 
members  of  the  public,  feel  their  democratic- 
ally elected  representatives  are  earning  too 
much  and  in  fact  should  be  paid,  as  we 
heard  from  Hickling-Johnston  Limited  a  few 
years  ago,  less  than  a  truck  driver  or  a 
second-year  law  student  or  a  third-year  ac- 
countancy student. 

I  realize  when  I  stand  here  tonight  that 
my  remarks  will  be  used  against  me  by 
members  of  the  Conservative  Party,  members 
of  the  NDP,  perhaps  even  by  somebody  who 
will  run  against  me  for  the  nomination  for 
the  Liberal-Labour  Party,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Liberal  Party  itself,  but  I  feel  after  13 
years  that  I  must  say  something  about  this 
issue. 

I  had  lunch  with  a  gentleman  who  was  in 
private  indtistry  just  the  other  day.  He  asked 
me  how  much  I  made  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  rather  uncouth  person. 


Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Yes.  I  said,  "Dad.  .  ."  No, 
it  was  not  my  father.  This  gentleman  said  to 
me,  "How  much  do  you  make?"  I  said,  "My 
salary  is  $22,000  and  I  have  an  $8,000  ex- 
pense account."  The  gentleman  was  horrified. 
I  said,  "I  realize  in  iliis  day  and  age  that  is 
not  very  much."  He  madte  the  comment,  and 
this  is  why  I  am  standing  here  tonight  say- 
ing what  I  am  saying,  "It's  your  own  fault 
because  you  have  not  educated  people," 
which  is  a  function  of  all  members  of  this 
assembly  as  part  of  our  responsibilities,  "as 
to  what  in  fact  you  do,  the  hours  you  put 
in,  the  responsibilities  you  have  and  the  trau- 
ma and  the  sacrifices  you  and  your  family 
have  to  go  through." 

It  is  with  that  feeling  in  mind  I  speak 
tonight.  I  speak  not  for  myself,  although  I 
wiU  refer  primarily  to  my  own  experience  in 
this  Legislatm-e,  but  I  also  speak  for  those 
people  who  have  been  elected  by  their  com- 
munity to  come  here  and  represent  it  and 
who  have  suffered  not  only  what  all  of  us 
suffer  as  members  on  occasion— the  lack  of 
privacy,  the  lack  of  home  life,  the  hours 
away  from  home  and  family— but  also  those 
people  who  have  come  here  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  life  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario and  who  have  taken  a  financial,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  beating  or  loss,  as 
a  result  of  being  elected. 

The  Ontario  Commission  on  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  Camp  commission,  in  May  1973, 
following  a  report  of  the  1970  New  Zealand 
royal  commission  on  parliamentary  salaries 
and  allowances,  set  out  four  areas  in  regard 
to  members.  They  said,  "a.  The  occupation 
of  a  member  of  parliament  should  be  re- 
garded as  virtually  full-time  and  professional 
in  nature." 

Since  1967,  I  have  been  a  full-time  member 
of  parliament.  I  have  had  to  give  up  other 
business  interests  because,  my  riding  being 
1,200  miles  away,  I  was  not  able  to  look 
after  those  interests  on  my  behalf  and  con- 
tinue here  as  a  member.  The  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  spoke  about  Tom 
Longboat  being  an  amateur;  I  consider  my- 
self, and  I  would  hope  most  members  here 
consider  themselves,  professional.  I  think  we 
are  professionals.  We  have  standards.  We 
have  probably  the  toughest  entrance  exams 
to  get  into  this  occupation  of  anybody  in 
the  world. 

Section  (b)  of  the  report  says,  "It  should 
be  assumed  that  a  member  of  parliament  has 
no  other  income."  For  the  majority  of  mem- 
bers that  has  to  be  true.  I  know  in  my  case, 
and  for  many  of  my  colleagues,  there  is  no 
time  to  do  anything  else.  Perhaps  a  lawyer 
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might  be  able  to  practise  on  occasion;  per- 
haps an  auctioneer  might  squeeze  in  the  odd 
thing  on  a  weekend. 

Mr.  Biddell:  I  had  to  give  that  up. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  My  friend  tells  me  he  had 
to  give  that  up.  The  point  is  that  not  only- 
does  the  Legislature  sit  seven,  eight,  nine, 
on  occasion  10  months  a  year,  but  also  when 
we  are  not  here  we  are  in  our  constituencies 
or  we  are  serving  on  select  committees  or 
standing  committees,  so  it  is  a  full-time  job. 

Section  (c)  says:  "It  should  be  accepted 
that  members  are  married,  with  family  com- 
mitments." Very  few  are  single,  although  we 
hear  about  the  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  (Mr.  Norton)  and  my  colleague 
for  Renfrew  North  (Mr.  Conway).  My  friend 
the  member  for  Wentworth  North  (Mr.  Cun^ 
ningham),  following  my  great  example  and 
seeing  how  happy  and  broke  I  was,  has  de- 
cided he  will  take  the  plunge  in  a  couple 
of  weeks.  When  it  says  "it  should  be  accepted 
tliat  members  are  married,  with  family  com- 
mitments," this  is  a  matter  that  probably  is 
not  appreciated,  certainly  by  one's  constitu- 
ents, often  by  one's  own  political  organization, 
that  most  of  us  are  married,  most  of  us  have 
children,  and  yet  politics  is  a  very  onerous 
job. 

Studies  here  and  in  the  United  States  have 
indicated  the  average  member  works  50,  60 
or,  on  occasion,  70  hours  a  week.  If  one  has 
a  northern  riding,  as  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  has,  it  often  comes  to  even  more  than 
that  because  of  the  vast  travel  involved.  As 
you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  riding  is  1,200 
miles  from  Toronto,  I  have  to  cover  approxi- 
mately 20,000  miles  in  total;  on  a  weekend, 
sometimes  driving  a  good  portion  of  2,000  or 
3,000  miles  at  a  time,  and  try  to  be  back 
here  on  Monday  morning. 

For  those  people  from  Scarborough  who 
are  in  the  gallery  still,  I  would  like  to  relate 
a  little  story  because  it  may  be  a  little  foreign 
to  their  own  experience.  Two  weeks  ago,  I 
took  Air  Canada  to  Thunder  Bay.  I  trans- 
ferred from  the  jet  to  norOntair  airline,  which 
I  am  happy  with,  because  for  seven  years  I 
had  to  drive  220  miles  to  get  to  where  I 
lived  from  there.  I  flew  on  norOntair,  in  a 
small  Twin  Otter  airplane,  and  arrived  in 
Fort  Frances,  An  hour  and  a  half  later,  I  got 
in  my  car  and  drove  40  miles  to  meet  some 
farmers.  I  drove  another  40  miles  to  meet 
with  some  Indian  people  and  some  Metis. 
I  drove  another  40  miles  to  be  in  Rainy  River 
for  a  Canadian  National  Railway  retirement 
party. 
9  p.m. 


I  left  that  particular  do  a  little  after  10 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  having  left  Toronto 
at  7:40  a.m.  on  the  airplane,  and  on  the  way 
home  I  saw  a  number  of  deer  on  the  road.  I 
slowed  down  and  I  was  watching  a  particular 
deer  on  the  right  side.  Unfortunately  I  wasn't 
watching  the  left  side  and  a  deer  jumped  in 
front  of  me.  I  hit  it  with  my  car  and  un- 
fortunately killed  it.  It  did  about  $2,000  dam- 
age to  my  car.  The  OFF  were  very  nice,  I 
must  say.  It  is  one  of  the  hazards  that  don't 
usually  happen  in  Scarborough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Did  the  deer  have  in- 
surance? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Yes. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  deer  blew  one  point 
too. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Under  section  (c),  it  should 
be  accepted  that  members  are  married  with 
family  commitments. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  former  member  here; 
I  shall  not  name  him  but  he  was  a  friend  of 
mine  and  I  think  he  made  a  contribution  to 
the  political  life  of  the  province  while  he 
was  here;  he  was  a  Metro  member.  Some  or- 
ganization in  his  riding  had  asked  him  if  he 
could  come  to  a  certain  event  Friday  night. 
He  said  no;  he  was  sorry  but  he  had  other 
responsibilities  and  couldn't  be  there.  His 
other  responsibilities  were  that  Friday  nights 
he  set  aside  for  his  wife  and'  children  and 
they  usually  did  nothing  more  glamorous 
than  go  out  and  have  a  hamburger  and  go 
to  a  movie.  This  they  did  on  this  particular 
Friday  night. 

They  were  in  a  little  shopping  plaza  and 
they  were  just  coming  out  of  the  movie.  He 
had  his  wife  and  two  children  with  him  when 
the  constituent  came  up  to  him  who  had 
asked  him  to  come  to  the  meeting  Friday 
night.  He  said— I  will  change  the  name— 
"Harry,  what  are  you  doing  here?  You  said 
you  were  busy  Friday  night." 

That's  a  story  that  sticks  in  my  mind.  In 
fact  he  was  busy;  he  was  taking  a  night  oflF 
with  his  wife  and  family  and  it  wasn't  recog- 
nized or  appreciated. 

Section  (d)  under  the  Ontario  commission 
and  the  New  Zealand  royal  commission  says, 
"Regard  should  be  had  to  the  sacrifices  the 
member  and  his  wife  or  husband  have  to 
make  in  respect  of  their  enjoyment  of  leisure 
and  family  life."  I  think  I  have  covered  that. 
In  my  13  years  here,  I  have  been  single  for 
12  years,  and  perhaps  my  commitments 
weren't  the  same.  But  my  leisure  life  and 
my  spare  time  were  none  the  less  constrained 
because  of  the  responsibilities  of  my  riding 
and  politics. 
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Because  I  am  trying  to  do  what  that 
gentleman  said  to  me  at  lunch  the  other  day 
—to  educate  people  as  to  what  we  do  here— 
I  would  like  to  put  on  the  record  what  we 
do  here.  But  I  would  also  like  to  quote  from 
a  book  I  have  been  reading  recently— un- 
fortunately it's  an  American  book  but  the 
sentiments  are  the  same  in  regard  to  politics. 
According  to  former  Governor  Robert  Brad- 
ford of  Massachusetts,  "To  survive  in  the 
toughest  game  known  to  man,  a  politician 
needs  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros,  the  memory 
of  an  elephant,  the  energy  of  a  draft  horse, 
the  persistence  of  a  beaver,  the  friendliness  of 
a  mongrel  pup,  the  tenaciousness  of  a  bull- 
dog, the  health  of  a  sea  turtle,  the  stomach 
of  an  ostrich,  the  heart  and  courage  of  a  lion, 
the  speed  of  an  antelope,  the  kindness  of  a 
St.  Bernard  dog,  the  nervous  system  of  a 
mountain  goat  and  the  humour  of  a  crow." 
I  am  not  sure  how  that  gets  in  there.  And, 
said  this  gentleman,  "All  of  these  things  com- 
bined are  not  enough  unless,  when  it  comes 
to  a  matter  of  principle,  a  man  also  has  the 
ornery  stubbornness  of  an  army  mule." 

I  could  add  a  few  descriptive  adjectives 
to  that.  I  have  been  in  my  time— and  it  has 
been  a  very  interesting  time  being  a  member 
of  parliament— everything  from  a  marriage 
counsellor  to  a  credit  manager  trying  to  get 
a  company  a  $20-million  loan. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  that  I  recall 
in  my  very  early  days  as  a  member  was  that 
shortly  after  I  was  elected— I  was  single  at 
the  time— I  got  a  call  from  somebody  I  knew 
well  in  my  riding  and  he  said,  "Pat,  my  wife 
and  I  have  to  come  over  and  see  you."  I 
said,  "Whats  it  about,  John?"  He  said, 
"Never  mind,  I'll  tell  you  when  we  get 
there."  Although  you  have  turned  very  grey 
since  1967,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  and  I 
came  in  together,  I  was  just  a  young  pup 
of  24  then. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Too  young. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Yes,  too  young.  These 
people  came  in  to  see  me  and  started  telling 
me  their  marital  problems.  It  wasn't  the 
member  for  Victoria-Hahburton  (Mr.  Eak- 
ins),  by  the  way. 

I  said,  "Look,  not  only  am  I  just  24,  I 
am  not  even  married.  Why  would  you  be 
telling  me  these  kinds  of  problems?"  They 
said,  "Because  you  are  so  young  and  single, 
we  think  you're  pretty  smart,  so  you  have 
to  help  us." 

One  of  my  NDP  friends  came  up  with  one 
even  I  have  not  had  in  13  years.  Somebody 
phoned  him  at  twa  o'clock  in  the  morning 
with  a  dead  dog  he  wanted  to  dispose  of.  I 
could  suggest  that  perhaps  disi)osing  of  dead 


dogs  falls  into  the  purview  of  that  party  and 
of  its  leader  upon  occasion,  but  I  won't  do 
it.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  requests  we 
have  are  many  and  varied. 

One  of  our  jobs  is  to  respond  to  people 
and  help  them  believe  that  the  government 
isn't  that  remote  and  isn't  that  isolated,  and 
that  they  can  call  their  member  of  the 
Legislature  and  we,  representing  the  govern- 
ment, as  on  occasion  unfortunately  we  all 
do  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  can  help  them, 
whether  it  falls  under  our  purview  or  not. 

There  is  tliat,  and  while  perhaps  for  some 
of  us  that  is  a  minor  fimction,  to  many  peo- 
ple it  is  a  major  function.  Obviously,  our 
other  functions  are  as  legislators  and  law- 
makers. In  fact,  through  our  deliberations  in 
the  passage  of  bills  here  in  this  House,  we 
give  form  and  direction  to  what  we  consider 
the  collective  vdll  as  to  how  the  community 
will  govern  itself  and  live  in  relative  har- 
mony. That  in  itself  is  a  full-time  and  very 
important  job.  To  my  mind,  there  is  perhaps 
only  one  other  profession,  if  I  may  put  it  that 
way,  that  is  more  important,  that  is,  the  min- 
istry, for  those  who  will  go  up  there,  although 
on  occasion  there  are  those  here  who  tell  us 
where  to  go.  That  is  our  prime  function  and 
a  very  important  function  that  is  not  always 
recognized. 

We  have  s'ome  other  responsibilities,  such 
as  passing  bills  and  the  budget,  raising 
money,  taxing  people  and  spending  that 
money  through  the  estimates  procedure, 
again  a  function  that  I  believe  is  not  always 
well  carried  out  in  this  Legislature,  but  one 
we  are  responsible  for  and  which  we  are 
accountable  for  every  time  an  election  comes 
up,  that  could  lead  me  into  some  irrelevan- 
cies  about  accountabihty  and  responsibilit)' 
in  our  system  of  government. 

The  other  function  is  to  be  an  ombudsman 
to  our  constituents.  We  all  represent  any- 
where from  40,000  to  100,000  people.  We 
are  the  interface  and  the  ombudsmen  for 
those  people  who  come  to  us  who  have  not 
received,  or  feel  they  have  not  received  a 
fair  and  judicious  hearing  or  a  fair  judge- 
ment from  the  civil  servants  or  on  occasion 
cabinet  ministers  as  to  their  particular  prob- 
lems. 
9:10  p.m. 

We  have  many  other  functions,  some  of 
which  are  educational.  We  speak,  we  go  here 
and  there,  we  appear,  we  have  a  ritual  func- 
tion of  appearing  as  the  person  who  repre- 
sents all  the  people  in  the  community  or  in 
the  constituency.  We  have  to  go  to  this 
banquet  and  that  banquet  and  appear  at  this 
convention  and  that  convention.  Those  ritual 
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things  sometimes  take  an  inordinate  amount 
of  time.  We  have  to  do  them;  both  so  people 
will  know  they  can  see  us  and  so  they  can 
talk  to  us.  In  fact,  it  shows  them  the  govern- 
ment is  palpable  and  reachable.  We  com- 
bine all  of  these  functions,  some  of  which  I 
have  not  touched  upon.  As  a  housewife 
would  say,  we  do  all  these  functions  and  yet 
we  get  paid  very  little  for  any  of  them. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me  is  the 
fact,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  say  it,  that 
members  of  the  Legislature  are  grossly  under- 
paid. I  don't  suppose  in  my  time  here  it  will 
ever  change.  I  say  we  are  grossly  underpaid 
in  terms  of  what  others  in  the  private  sector 
are  getting,  and  what  those  members  of  tfhe 
public  sector  across  the  way  are  getting.  Of 
course,  for  those  on  the  government  side, 
although  there  are  only  six,  as  I  understand 
it,  who  are  not  getting  extra  indemnity,  it 
has  to  be  a  burden  as  well. 

I  am  concerned.  I  must  put  it  as  honestly 
as  I  can.  I  have  been  here  since  1967.  I  have 
been  through  the  Camp  commission,  I  have 
been  through  Hickling-Johnston  and  I  have 
now  been  through  the  election  finances  com- 
mission. None  of  those  three  groups  has  said 
that  members  are  underpaid,  that  they  are 
entitled  to  more,  or  that  they  don't  recom- 
mend that  we  get  it.  It  would  be  nice  if 
somebodv  would  recognize  that  we  are  some- 
what underpaid. 

It  is  interesting,  and  I  don't  mean  to 
oflFend  anybody,  that  some  of  the  people  on 
the  election  finances  commission  are  making 
$59,000,  have  chauflFeur-driven  cars  and  yet 
suggest  that  the  rest  of  us  should  realize  we 
are  making  a  sacrifice  to  be  here  representing 
people.  Most  of  us  make  that  sacrifice  in 
terms  of  time,  in  terms  of  the  energy  we  use, 
in  terms  of  health  and  a  lot  of  other  respects. 

I  must  say  what  bothers  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  public  accounts,  is  I  have 
civil  servants  coming  before  my  committee 
week  after  week,  and  in  being  chairman  of 
that  committee  for  almost  four  years  I  have 
yet  to  have  a  public  servant  come  before  my 
committee— perhaps  the  high-priced  help 
under  the  benches  could  keep  it  down  be- 
cause I  am  getting  to  them  right  now. 

In  that  time,  I  have  yet  to  have  a  civil 
servant  come  before  me  who  has  been  making 
less  than  $5,000  or  $10,000  more  than  I  am. 
I  have  been  concerned  about  accountability 
and  responsibility  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment as  one  of  the  hobby  horses  we  all  ride 
on  occasion.  In  our  democratic  system  in  our 
civil  service,  I  see  damned  little  of  it.  I  can 
tell  you,  and  I  would  remind  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,    although    you    need   no   reminding 


with  the  majority  you  have,  that  our  account- 
ability and  responsibility  comes  up  every 
three  or  four  years.  On  occasion  it  is  some- 
times even  every  18  months,  such  as  the  last 
time. 

Mr.  Ruston:  When  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
decides  to  call  it. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Yes.  I  must  say  it  bothers 
me  on  occasion  that  my  accountability  and 
my  responsibility  are  there  on  the  line  for 
the  community  to  decide  on,  when  a  lot  of— 
and  I  don't  say  they  are  necessarily  high- 
priced  help  because  I  suppose  if  you  com- 
pared them  with  the  private  sector,  they  are 
not  doing  all  that  well— theirs  isn't. 

The  federal  auditor-general  has  suggested 
that  senior  deputy  ministers  and  senior  man- 
agement in  the  government  be  paid  equiva- 
lent to  those  in  private  industry,  and  I  agree 
with  that.  I  also  believe  the  second  half  of 
that  equation  got  lost  after  the  Glassco 
conunission,  that  they  should  also  be  respon- 
sible and  accountable  for  the  managing  job 
they  do,  and,  if  they  do  not  do  it,  they  should 
be  turfed  out.  I  feel,  quite  frankly,  and  I 
know  I  am  digressing  a  little,  that  if  I  were  a 
cabinet  minister  and  I  found  somebody  foul- 
ing up  and  making  me  look  bad,  he  would 
not  last  long.  But,  in  fact,  they  do. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  look  at 
volume  three.  Details  of  Expenditure  of  the 
public  accounts  of  Ontario,  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  people  making  over  $25,000 
listed  in  this  book. 

This  is  from  1977-78,  a  year  out  of  date. 
In  the  Management  Board  of  Cabinet,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  overseeing  expenditures, 
approximately  120  people  are  making  over 
$25,000,  and  tlie  majority  of  those  over  $30,- 
000.  They  are  not  in  much  danger  of  losing 
their  jcbs.  They  are  not  doing  w'hat  we,  as 
members,  are  supposed  to  do  here.  Yet  it 
goes  on.  I  could  read  out,  as  well,  the  figures 
relating  to  the  Ombudsman's  stafiF.  They  are 
amazing. 

Not  too  long  ago,  as  chairman  of  public 
accounts  I  got  a  letter  from  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  F.  S.  Miller),  who  is  responsible  for 
the  tabling  of  the  public  accounts  in  Ontario, 
saying  that  we  are  going  to  change  the  sys- 
tem of  putting  in  the  people  who  are  m^ng 
over  $25,000  in  the  Ontario  public  service 
because  there  are  too  many  of  them.  We  are 
now  going  to  put  in  only  those  who  are  mak- 
ing over  $30,000.  That  is  amazing. 

I  would  like  to  read,  if  I  may,  a  list  of 
what  some  civil  servants  are  getting.  This  is 
for  1978-79,  by  the  way:  chairman,  Civil 
Service  Commission,  $56,100;  executive  assist- 
ant to  the   Premier,   $52,850;    appointments 
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secretary  in  the  Office  df  the  Premier,  $26,- 
775;  director  of  communication,  Ministry  of 
the  Attorney  General,  $35,075;  counsel  crown 
law  oflBce,  civil.  Ministry  of  the  Attorney 
General,  $37,075;  director,  research  and 
evaluation  branch.  Ministry  of  Education, 
$40,870;  chief,  health  manpower  planning. 
Department  of  Health,  $44,675. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on.  It  occurred 
to  me  at  one  point  that  perhaps  I  should 
just  take  volume  three  of  the  puhlic  accounts 
and  read  all  the  salaries  and  the  people  who 
are  receiving  them. 

Hansard  cannot  record  this,  but  if  you  look 
at  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General— a 
ministry  tiiat,  one  would  gather  in  this  Legis- 
lature, does  very  little,  or  certainly  from 
which  we  get  littie  information  out— there  is 
a  page  and  a  quarter  of  salaries  over  $25,000 
in  1978-79. 

I  suppose  it  does  not  make  much  differ- 
ence. Those  i>eople  Who  run  will  run.  Pay- 
ing members  a  reasonable  salary,  or  a  salary 
comparable  to  what  they  can  get  outside, 
the  same  quality  of  people  will  run.  That  is 
the  argument  presimnably  for  not  paying  any 
more. 

9:20  p.m. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  my  riding  the  NDP 
approached  a  school  teacher  to  run  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  friend  of  mine.  He  told  me  his 
answer  to  them  was:  "You  have  to  be  nuts. 
I  make  more  money  as  a  school  teacher.  I 
have  July  and  August  off.  I  know  What  Pat 
Reid  has  to  do  to  earn  that  kind  df  money 
so  you  are  barking  up  the  wrong  tree." 

Fortunately,  the  Conservatives  have  had 
the  same  prdblem.  But  what  we  seem  to  be 
^bout  in  Ontario,  having  worked  so  hard 
through  the  Election  Finances  Act  and  a  few 
other  things,  is  now  to  have  made  the  Legis- 
lature attractive  for  only  two  kinds  of  peo- 
ple—the very  poor  or  the  very  rich.  This  Con- 
servative Party,  built  on  the  middle  class,  is 
doing  everything  it  can  to  discourage  people 
in  the  middle-class  area  of  the  economic 
spectrum  from  running. 

An  article  in  the  Toronto  Star  of  Tuesday, 
May  13,  1980,  by  coincidence,  has  to  do  with 
the  North  Yotk  councillors'  raise  in  pay  up  to 
20  per  cent.  It  says,  "If  you  are  a  member 
of  the  Metro  executive  you  get  $39,000  a 
year,  one  third  of  which  is  tax  free."  I  have 
another  clipping  here  that  says,  "Sewell,  God- 
frey To  Get  Same  Pay:    $54,980." 

If  you  are  a  Toronto  alderman  and  a 
member  of  the  Metro  executive  committee 
you  will  be  making  $46,000  a  year.  If  you 
are  the  fourth  alderman  on  the  Toronto 
executive    committee    you    will    be    making 


$40,761  a  year.  There  seems  to  be  something 
out  of  whack  somewhere. 

We  had  before  us  somebody  from,  I  be- 
lieve, the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services.  I  believe  it  was  the  deputy  minister. 
He  was  responding  to  questions  and  articles 
that  had  been  in  the  Globe  and  Mail.  It  was 
about  a  gentleman  whc^e  name  I  have  re- 
peated often  enough  so  that  I  do  not  have 
to  do  it  any  more.  He  held  the  ix)sition  of 
hospital  administrator  One. 

On  July  5,  1971,  his  starting  salary  was 
$17,884.  Then  he  started  getting  something 
called  annual  merit.  The  annual  merit,  for 
those  who  don't  know,  is  for  performing 
one's  job  satisfactorily— it  is  not  an  economic 
raise.  Here  there  was  a  revision,  annual 
merit,  revision,  annual  merit,  promotion,  re- 
classified position,  revision,  annual  merit,  re- 
vision, adjustment,  revision,  annual  merit, 
revision,  annual  merit,  revision.  All  of  this 
took  this  gentleman  from  July  5,  1971,  to 
April  1979,  when  he  quit  because  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  doing  anything.  When  he 
quit  he  was  earning  $45,825. 

The  election  finances  commission  feels  a 
$2,500  increase  is  just  what  the  members 
need.  I  suppose  if  one  is  able  to  sit  back 
and  make  those  kinds  of  judgements,  one 
can  certainly  say  that  those  people,  whoever 
they  are,  don't  deserve  anything  else.  But  it 
bothers  me  because  of  my  own  experience. 
I  have  already  related  the  fact  that  both 
opposition  parties  are  having  problems  find- 
ing somelx)dy  to  run  against  me.  Most  of 
them  in  my  riding  are  obviously  smarter  than 
I  am.  They  wouldn't  do  this  job  for  this 
price. 

I  can  tell  the  House  from  my  experience 
as  the  president  of  the  Ontario  Liberal  Party 
that  when  I  approached  those  people  at  that 
time  to  run  as  members,  the  first  question 
they  asked  was:  "How  do  I  look  after  my 
family?  What  does  it  pay?"  When  I  told 
them,  they  said,  "I  am  sorry,  I  can't  afford  it." 

I  also  have  friends  in  all  parties  in  this 
Legislature,  and  colleagues,  who  are  too 
proud  to  make  the  kind  of  speech  I  am  mak- 
ing, and  I  am  not  making  it  on  my  o\vn  be- 
half. They  have  to  go  out  and  find  othei 
jobs  and  other  means  of  supporting  their 
wives  or  husbands  and  family,  because  we 
in  Ontario  feel  we  cannot  tell  the  people 
what  we  do,  what  the  burdens  of  the  job 
are,  and  tliat  the  members  are  making  a 
tremendous  sacrifice.  If  we  were  getting 
$60,000  or  $70,000,  it  would  still  be  a  tre- 
mendous sacrifice  for  many  people  here. 

It  wasn't  that  much  of  a  sacrifice  for  me 
when  I  was  young  and  feisty  and  single,  but 
for  many  people  to  come  here— the  majority. 
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99  per  cent  of  them— it  is  a  sacrifice,  and  the 
money  alone  is  not  going  to  make  up  for  that 
sacrifice. 

There  are  those,  per^haps,  who  will  say, 
"Oh  yes,  but  look  at  your  pensions."  I  would 
invite  anybody  who  feels  that  way  to  look 
at  the  statistics.  I  have  been  here  since  1967. 
There  are  124  members  in  this  Legislature, 
only  20  of  whom  have  been  here  longer 
than  me.  The  majority  came  in  1971  or  in 
1975.  There  is  a  turnover  of  30  or  40  per 
cent  every  election.  The  1977  election  was 
an  aberration.  If  we  look  at  the  statistics, 
whether  here  or  Ottawa  or  anywhere  else,  we 
will  find  that  tiie  average  stay  is  8.4  to  8.8 
years,  here  or  in  any  other  democratically 
elected  Legislature. 

Some  won't  be  here  for  more  than  one 
term.  We  have  colleagues  in  this  party,  and 
every  party  has  them,  who  have  won  once 
and  then  the  voters  have  decided,  in  their 
wisdom,  that  was  enough,  whether  it  was  for 
party  or  personal  reasons  or  w'hatever.  I  have 
always  been  amazed,  as  an  aside,  at  some 
of  the  people  who  have  been  defeated,  but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  they  were  defeated  after  one  term 
of  four  years  or,  in  some  cases,  18  months, 
and  they  weren't  here  very  long  and  were 
not  eligible  for  a  pension.  If  they  had  stayed 
here  as  long  as  1  have,  or  as  long  as  some, 
it  wouldn't  really  keep  them   going. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  I  mi^t 
just  interrupt  the  member  for  Rainy  River 
for  one  moment  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Speaker's  gallery  where  the 
Speaker  is  sitting  with  the  Honoiurable  Dean 
Brown,  Minister  of  Industrial  AfiFairs  for 
Southern  Australia.  He  is  here  as  a  guest  of 
our  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie).  I  am  sure 
the  members  will  wish  to  extend  their  wel- 
come, as  well  as  the  welcome  of  the  Speaker 
to  our  honoinred  guest.  I  hope  he  is  learning 
a  little  this  evening  that  may  be  helpful  when 
he  returns  to  his  own  legislature. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Perhaps  I  could  prevail 
upon  the  honourable  minister  to  invite  me 
to  Australia,  where  I  have  some  good  friends, 
and  perhaps  I  can  do  something  for  him.  I 
can't  do  much  here,  I  can  tell  the  House. 
9:30  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  on,  obviously, 
too  long,  but  I  just  want  to  re-emphasize  the 
fact  that  many  of  us  have  had  friends  and 
colleagues  who  have  come  to  this  House  pre- 
pared to  serve  the  people  who  have  sent 
them  here  and  to  serve  their  whole  province. 
Some  of  us  have  lost  those  friend's  and  col- 
leagues through  elections,  through  death, 
through  frustration  and  thirough  disappoint- 


ment. They  have  left.  Perhaps  there  are  more 
traumatic  and  frustrating  businesses  in  the 
world  'than  politics.  I  have  been  involved  in 
a  number  of  them  myself.  1  haven't  found  too 
many  that  I  must  say  compare  with  this. 

I  asked  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  sitting 
there  to  my  left  last  week  why  he  would 
stay  in  this  business.  He  said  very  simply, 
and  I  am  sure  he  was  truthful,  "It  keeps  the 
adrenalin  running."  That  is  probably  as  good 
an  explanation  as  any  as  to  why  some  of  us 
come  here  and  pound  our  heads,  sometimes 
in  futility  and  sometimes  in  frustration,  though 
sometimes  we  break  down  those  walls  and 
have  a  small  victory,  such  as  over  the  public 
opinion  polls. 

When  the  former  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  for  whom  I  think  everyone  had 
a  great  admiration,  respect  and  affection,  re- 
tired from  this  House  part-way  through  his 
last  term  he  stood  in  his  place,  almost  being 
forced  to  do  that  by  those  who  knew  he  was 
going  to  quit  that  afternoon,  and  said  one 
sentence  that  summed  up  for  me  the  essence 
of  that  particular  individual  and  I  hope  for 
all  of  us.  "Politics,"  said  Mr.  Lewis,  "is  en- 
nobling." I  hope  for  some  of  my  friends  and 
colleagues  that  it  doesn't  have  to  continue 
to  be  impoverishing. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  at  tlie 
outset  to  commend  the  member  for  Rainy 
River  for  his  remarks.  He  knows  full  well,  as 
all  of  us  do,  when  a  member  stands  here  to 
speak  about  his  pay  it  can  be  seen  first  to  be 
self-serving  only  and  that  it  can  be  easily 
viewed  by  the  media  as  if  the  members  are 
being  somewhat  greedy  since,  because  the 
members  have  the  ability  to  set  their  own 
wages,  they  will  abuse  that  privilege.  The 
member  for  Rainy  River  certainly  showed 
some  courage  in  putting  forward  what  I  think, 
unless  I  am  totally  wrong,  is  a  fairly  com- 
monly held  view  among  many  of  the  mem- 
bers, if  not  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
this  assembly. 

For  my  part,  I  am  very  disappointed  with 
the  report  that  came  forward,  for  a  very 
basic  reason.  I  think  that  commission  was 
given  sufficient  information  that  it  knew  full 
well  there  should  be  a  very  sizeable  increase 
in  salaries,  though  sizeable  is  a  relative  term, 
but  not  necessarily  to  be  gained  in  one  jump. 
Yet  for  reasons  which  I  do  not  understand, 
the  commission  failed  to  put  that  into  word's 
in  its  report  and  failed  to  put  a  figure  to  it. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  they  knew  that 
from  everything  they  had  been  told,  and  not 
just  from  the  members  of  this  assembly  and 
not  just  from  the  comparative  statistics  which 
they  collected.  There  was  one  member  of  the 
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commission  who  dared  to  set  down  in  fig- 
ures what  she  thought  was  a  reasonable  sum 
of  money  for  the  members  of  this  assembly 
to  receive,  and  I  applaud  her  for  having 
done  that. 

Of  course  it  is  awkward  for  members  to 
stand  and  talk  about  their  pay.  When  I  first 
ran  in  1975  one  of  the  items  that  I  carried 
forward  as  part  of  the  debate  was  that  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  should  have  their  sal- 
aries looked  at  with  an  independent  view 
annually,  so  that  we  weren't  getting  these 
giant  increases  every  four  years.  I  called  for 
a  regular  annual  review  6f  the  salaries  and  an 
independent  view. 

I  can't  help  but  wonder  what  hapi>ened 
at  the  commission  stage  to  some  of  the  argu- 
ments the  member  for  Rainy  River  has  put 
forward  and  which  other  members  put  for- 
ward. One  of  the  studies  compared  salaries 
with  those  of  other  professions-police  con- 
stable, first-class  mechanic,  long-haul  truck 
driver  and  so  on. 

T  think  they  also  realized  that  there  were 
other  expenses  involved.  I  can't  speak  for 
members  from  outside  Metro  Toronto,  but 
my  riding  is  in  Metro  Toronto.  My  job  here 
is  full-time.  The  70  hours  a  week  on  average 
that  I  put  in  prevents  me  from  having  an 
active  role  in  any  repair  work  around  the 
home,  the  kinds  of  general  maintenance 
items  that  are  involved  with  a  home. 

Mr.  Swart:  That  might  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  may  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  but  none  the  less  it  means  that  we 
have  to  contract  someone  to  make  the  neces- 
sary repairs  and  so  on.  I  recall  one  report 
that  brought  that  forward-that  $4,000  to 
$5,000  a  year  would  be  spent  on  average  by 
members  in  order  to  carry  out  the  kinds  of 
maintenance,  et  cetera,  that  members  would 
not  have  the  time  to  take  care  of. 

This  is  my  only  source  of  income.  I  am 
quite  proud  of  the  position  I  have.  I  do  try 
to  serve  my  constituents,  both  the  constitu- 
ents in  my  riding  and  those  throughout  the 
province.  I  take  every  opportunity  to  travel 
with  either  committees  of  my  caucus  or 
committees  of  the  assembly  to  various  parts 
of  this  province,  to  get  a  better  understand- 
ing of  places  outside  of  Metro  Toronto. 
When  we  have  bills  in  the  House  that  deal 
on  a  broad  scale,  I  would  hope  all  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  would  have  some 
knowledge  of  different  parts  of  Ontario. 

I  know  some  members  have  chuckled 
about  my  interest  in  the  rural  communities 
of  Ontario,  but  I  have  some  views  about 
rural  Ontario,  and  I  have  taken  the  time  and 


trouble  to  try  to  understand  rural  Ontario. 
Similarly,  I  have  tried  to  understand  the  for- 
est regions  and  the  steel-making  process  and 
so  on.  It  is  a  part  of  our  responsibility,  as 
individual  members. 

The  member  for  Rainy  River  mentioned 
that  he  doesn't  have  a  family  right  now.  I 
have  two  young  children  and,  quite  frankly, 

1  do  set  aside  some  time  each  week.  Sunday 
is  our  day  that  we  spend  as  a  family,  but 
that  doesn't  always  go  iminterrupted.  There 
will  be  demands  put  upon  me  from  time  to 
time  on  a  Sunday,  and  I  do  my  best  to  com- 
ply with  that. 

9:40  p.m. 

I  guess  what  really  bothers  me  is  that  none 
of  us  complains  about  that.  That's  part  of  our 
job.  We  did  not  have  to  run  for  public  oflBce. 
No  one  forced  us  to  run  for  office.  We  de- 
cided, for  whatever  reasons,  that  we  would 
stand  for  public  office.  What  bothers  me  is 
that  having  made  that  decision  and  having 
taken  our  responsibilities  seriously,  the  com- 
mission knowing  full  well  what  those  re- 
sponsibilities are  and  how  seriously  the 
members  attempt  to  fulfil  them,  I  do  not 
understand  why  they  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  say  so  in  terms  of  our  salaries. 

They  could  have  done  that.  I  stress  they 
did  not  have  to  give  us  a  report  that  said, 
'*You  should  get  a  $10,000  increase  this  year, 
or  whatever  it  is."  But  they  could  at  least 
have  set  out  a  goal  that  after  two  or  three 
years,  whatever  it  is  going  to  be,  there  is  a 
certain  level  at  which  salaries  should  be,  some 
kind  of  recognition  of  the  professional  atti- 
tudes, the  sacrifices  and  the  responsibilities 
the  members  have. 

I  stress  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  accept 
the  responsibilities  and  I  think  for  the  most 
part  we  enjoy  them.  I  do  not  begrudge  the 

2  a.m.  phone  calls.  I  do  not  begrudge  it  when 
some  person  phones  me  out  of  desperation 
because  he  has  been  arrested  by  the  police 
and  has  no  legal  representation  and  wants  to 
know  how  he  can  get  that.  That  is  my  job, 
and  I  try  to  do  it  the  best  I  can.  Every  other 
member  in  here  does  the  same  thing.  When  a 
single-parent  mother  phones,  desperate  for 
housing,  and  she  has  a  couple  of  children  and 
has  been  abandoned  by  the  husband  and  does 
not  know  v/here  to  turn  and  has  no  source  of 
income,  every  one  of  us  does  the  best  we  can 
to  help  her. 

The  message  from  many  of  the  members  of 
the  assembly— I  would  not  presume  to  speak 
for  all  back-benchers— is  that  when  we  have 
an  independent  commission,  as  we  now  have, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  looking  at 
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salaries,  it  should  in  clear  conscience  give  us 
that  report. 

I  understand  one  of  the  reasons  they  did 
not  bring  forward  that  report,  or  the  report 
they  knew  should  be  forwarded,  was  that  they 
felt  it  would  not  be  politically  acceptable. 
With  respect,  the  political  decision  rests  here. 
I  would  like  that  commission  to  make  an  in- 
dependent judgement  and  leave  the  political 
decision  to  the  politicians.  If  we,  in  our  wis- 
dom, decide  to  accept  the  report,  then  we 
live  with  the  consequences. 

If  that  commission  brings  in  a  report  that 
recommends  a  sizeable  increase  over  a  certain 
period  of  time  and  the  public  does  not  like 
it,  it  is  not  going  to  vote  against  the  com- 
mission. Those  people  do  not  stand  for  elected 
office.  The  public  is  going  to  vote  against  us 
and  that  is  our  responsibility.  If  my  consti- 
tuents are  not  sure  what  I  do  or  how  I  repre- 
sent them,  that  is  my  fault.  I  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  make  sure  my  constituents  under- 
stand what  I  am  doing  and  I  respond  to 
their  needs  as  best  I  can. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  support  the  bill.  I 
would  hope  at  some  point  the  commission  can 
address  itself  to  the  long-term  problem.  I  do 
not  think  they  have  in  this  report,  and  I  look 
forward  to  a  far  more  positive  report  in  tihe 
future. 

Mr.  McCaflFrey:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not 
planned  to  make  any  comments  when  I  came 
in  but  I  was  impressed  with  the  candour  of 
the  member  for  Rainy  River  speaking  to  what 
is  clearly  a  difficult  and  sensitive  topic  for 
everyone.  I  want  to  make  what  I  hope  will 
be  a  new  contribution  to  the  topic. 

In  this  period  of  extraordinary  inflation,  I 
find  the  topic  of  job  comparison  frankly  most 
unsatisfactory.  I  respect  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
useful  tool  to  compare  various  professional 
group  incomes  but  I  find  that  a  difiicult  task. 

On  the  broader  question  of  remuneration  of 
MPPs  specifically  and  how  much  of  an  ob- 
stacle it  is  to  get  xjeople  to  serve,  I  wanted 
to  comment  because  I  think  there  is  a  far 
greater  obstacle  for  people  going  into  public 
service  and  that  is  the  obstacle  of  job  secur- 
ity. I  am  not  thinking  of  those  people  who 
might  own  small  businesses,  and  there  are 
some  in  this  chamber.  I  am  not  saying  it  is 
easy  for  them,  but  it  may  be  easier  for  some- 
one who  owns  a  small  or  family  business  to 
be  able  to  get  another  member  of  the  family 
to  look  after  the  affairs  of  that  business  while 
he  or  she  goes  into  public  service. 

Rather,  I  am  thinking  of  a  broader  group, 
people  who  are  otherwise  employed  in  the 
business  community.  That  is  one  of  those 
catch-all  phrases  but  it  will  have  to  do  for 


the  moment.  Tliose  are  the  people  for  whom 
the  question  of  remuneration  doesn't  even 
come  up.  They  don  t  get  to  that  point  be- 
cause for  the  vast  majority  of  men  and 
women  working  in  Ontario  the  obstacle  is 
to  get  a  reasonable  and  fair  leave  of  absence 
from  his  or  her  firm  where  there  would  be 
some  reasonable  expectation  of  job  security 
during  the  short  or  long  term  the  person  is 
in  this  chamber.  I  think  that  is  by  far  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  getting  people  into  pub- 
lic service. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  teach  school  for 
a  few  years  after  leaving  university  and  was 
a  member  of  the  teachers'  federation.  That 
was  in  the  early  1960s  and  if  my  memory 
serves  me  well,  I  believe  the  federation  had 
guidelines  that  were  very  clear.  If  a  member 
of  the  federation  was  elected  to  whatever 
level  of  government,  his  job  would  be  pro- 
tected, as  I  recall,  to  some  extent.  I  recall 
there  were  annual  increments  available  upon 
returning  to  the  classroom  that  would  reflect 
the  years  he  or  she  spent  in  public  service, 
which  would  clearly  round  them  out  a  bit 
better. 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  most  imions,  which  I 
think  have  similar  provisions  for  allowing 
members  to  get  into  public  service.  In  that 
sense,  they  might  even  encourage  them  to  do 
so.  I  publicly  compliment  union  leadership 
for  taking  that  step.  This  leaves  us  with  this 
large  group  of  people,  the  so-oalled  business 
community  for  whom  that  is  the  single  big- 
gest obstacle. 

Overshadowing  by  far  the  question  of  how 
much  money  one  makes  while  in  public  serv- 
ice is  the  more  burning  question  of  what 
happens  when  one  either  quits  or  is  defeated. 
I  know  people  who  have  run  in  the  past  and, 
frankly,  whose  jobs  were  on  the  line  and 
whose  employers  told  them  that  if  they  got 
elected  they  would  be  promised  nothing  in 
the  way  of  pension  protection  or  any  other 
kind  of  job  security. 

The  member  for  Rainy  River  mentioned 
that  we  had  some  educating  to  do,  educating 
of  the  public  about  some  of  the  day-to-day 
problems  and  work  loads  of  members.  I 
agree  with  that.  I  do  think  we  have  another 
educational  challenge  and  that  is  to  inform 
people,  particularly  the  owners  and  senior 
and  middle  management  of  various  firms  who 
often  go  around  mouthing  the  fact  they  want 
to  see  more  people  in  the  business  com- 
munity get  into  public  life.  We  have  all  heard 
it.  Yet,  damn  it,  not  enough  of  these  people 
have  attempted  to  remove  those  very  real 
obstacles  to  permit  their  people  to  do  so. 

9:50  p.nL, 
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Frankly,  I  think  all  of  us  could  do  some- 
thing to  educate  these  people  to  tell  them 
they  can't  have  it  both  ways,  that  if  they 
want  people  in  public  life,  they  have  to  make 
it  easier  even  if  it  means  simply  protection 
of  pension  guarantees  or  whatever  it  is  to 
give  people  a  feeling  of  job  security,  a  feel- 
ing that  they  had  a  place  to  go  back  to 
when  they  quit  or  l^ft.  I  think  quite  honestly 
that  is  a  much  more  serious  consideration 
than  the  matter  of  annual  remuneration  at 
this  time  and  one  we  would  all  be  well  ad- 
vised to  encourage  people  to  think  more 
about. 

We  are  getting  to  a  dangerous  point  in 
our  society  w'here  only  a  very  select  group 
can  consider  actively  nmning  for  public  office 
and  that  group  is  reduced  somewhat  when 
its  members  get  down  to  the  nitty-gritty  of 
determining  whether  or  not  they  can  afford 
it.  Those  are  private  decisions  when  they  do 
get  to  that  first  stage,  but  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  people  it  is  not  even  a  consideration 
because  they  know  in  most  instances  they 
would  not  likely  get  the  kind  of  reasonable 
job  protection,  job  guarantee  or  pension  pro- 
tection from  their  employer  when  they  left. 

I  have  read  examples,  and  I  think  every- 
body must  have  seen  them,  of  people  who 
ran  for  tbe  New  Democratic  Party,  the  Lib- 
eral Party  and  this  Conservative  Party  who 
have  had  their  jobs  in  jeopardy.  The  biggest 
risk  they  faced  was  election.  I  think  that  is 
something  that  is  deplorable.  I  don't  think 
government  has  a  role  to  play  in  that.  If 
there  i^  one,  it  eludes  me  how  a  government 
could  legislate  a  fair  mindedness  among  busi- 
ness leaders. 

I  go  back  to  the  educational  responsibility 
we  all  have  to  encourage  this.  For  the  next 
generation,  it  will  be  much  more  important 
to  pave  the  way  and  make  it  easier  for  regu- 
lar people  who  are  not  independently  wealthy 
and  who  are  not  prepared  to  take  these 
sacrifices  in  terms  of  remuneration  and  job 
security,  but  Who  should  get  in  and  make 
their  contribution  in  this   chamber. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  support 
the  comments  made  by  some  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  The  member  for  Rainy  River 
went  into  great  depth  and  was  fully  justified 
in  saying  the  things  he  said.  He  said  what  he 
had  to  say  and  showed  a  certain  amount  of 
courage  and  a  certain  amount  of  guts. 

Everyone  speaking  on  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion feels  somewhat  apprehensive,  which  I 
t'hink  is  normal.  I  would  have  hoped  after  all 
this  while  that  somehow  we  would  have 
found  a  mechanism  whereby  we  would  not 
be  involved  in  the  process  of  setting  remun- 


eration for  members,  that  we  could  have 
found  the  mechanics  of  a  system  whereby 
remuneration  would  not  be  something  that 
would  be  discussed  and  that  we  would  not 
be  deciding  ourselves. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  great  admiration 
for  what  the  member  for  Rainy  River  and 
the  member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  said 
and  for  the  contribution  just  made  by  my 
colleague  the  member  for  Armourdale.  These 
are  all  different  iJoints  of  view  that  clearly 
point  out  that  there  are  serious  deficiencies. 
I  am  afraid  these  deficiencies  will  continue 
unle&s  somebody  is  prepared  to  give  this 
matter  the  importance  it  deserves.  I  don't 
think  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  ourselves.  It 
has  to  be  removed  somehow  from  the  proc- 
ess   that   has    already   been    initiated. 

I  think  the  member  for  Rainy  River  has 
said  this,  but  it  was  very  unfortunate— and 
I  say  this  very  sincerely  and  I  don't  want  to 
be  overly  partisan  in  saying  it— when  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  back  in  1973-74  de- 
cided to  make  a  statement  freezing  the 
remuneration  of  members.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  that  it  was  mostly  a  freeze  put  on 
remuneration  that  especially  affected  the 
members  of  the  opposition,  because,  as  my 
colleague  has  pointed  out,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government  party  had  a  place  in 
government  or  had  some  other  remuneration 
as  a  parliamentary  as'sistant  or  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio  or  on  various  boards  and  com- 
missions. That  left  very  few  members  who 
were  not  making  extra  remuneration  else- 
where. 

During  that  time,  other  fonims— and  I  am 
talking  about  the  federal  government  and  the 
National  Assembly  in  Quebec— have  proceeded 
with  their  increases  to  a  point  where  today, 
unfortunately,  the  disproportion  between  those 
assemblies  and  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  is 
such  that  it  has  no  basis,  it  has  no  logic,  it 
does  not  make  sense.  I  do  not  see  why  we  in 
Ontario  continue  to  treat  this  place  as  though 
it  is  a  second-class  type  of  government. 

In  some  areas,  as  my  colleague  has  said,  it 
may  even  be  third  rate,  because  members  ol 
municipal  governments  and  councils  are  now 
receiving  more  remuneration.  Not  only  are 
they  in  a  better  position  to  receive  more 
remuneration,  but  also  they  can  carry  on 
other  occupations  at  the  same  time  as  they 
serve  on  municipal  councils. 

I  have  been  around  here  since  1971  and  I 
am  speaking  for  all  members  when  I  say  I 
have  great  admiration  for  the  sacrifices  made 
by  so  very  many  members.  As  my  colleague 
has  said,  if  something  is  not  done,  basically 
the  only  people  who  will  be  able  to  serve 
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here  are  people  who  are  very  wealthy  or  who 
have  some  other  type  of  financial  security, 
people  who  are  single  or  retired,  or  people 
who  have  some  other  type  of  occupation  that 
will  allow  them  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Legislature.  In  other  words,  they  will  have  to 
be,  basically,  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  mentioned  that  I  do 
not  see  why  the  National  Assembly  in  Que- 
bec or  the  federal  government  should  have 
television— you  know  the  quality  of  electronic 
recording  going  on  in  those  places— and  we 
should  not  have  it  here.  We  had  occasion  to 
experience  it  last  week  and  I  think  it  is  well- 
deserved  when  I  see  moneys  spent  in  other 
areas  of  government  services. 

These  are  all  things  that  have  a  tendency  to 
degrade,  to  put  this  place  on  a  lower  level 
than  other  assemblies.  That  is  of  concern  to 
me. 

I  have  never  made  nny  secret  in  mv  case 
that  my  remuneration  is  supplemented  by  a 
law  practice,  just  as  the  remuneration  of  many 
other  members  is  supplemented  by  other 
tvpes  of  business  or  profession.  Given  a 
choice,  I  would  much  prefer  to  be  able  to  do 
this  iob  on  a  full-time  basis.  I  enjoy  what  I 
am  doing  here  much  more  than  what  goes  on 
in  the  law  practice. 

I  do  not  want  to  degrade  the  law  practice 
at  all,  but  that  is  a  fact.  I  wish  I  could  do  it, 
but  I  cannot,  considering  that  I  nm  the  sole 
breadwinner,  married  with  a  family  of  two 
children.  I  had  a  thriving  law  practice  before 
getting  into  this  business  and,  at  times,  have 
neglected  it  for  the  demands  of  this  job. 
Back  in  1975-76,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
I  practised  very  little  law. 

I  must  be  careful  of  the  kibitzing  that  goes 
on  in  this  place  when  I  appear  or  disappear, 
one  of  the  two.  I  take  a  lot  of  ribbing.  Last 
weekend,  one  of  the  Ottawa  papers  decided 
to  take  a  full  broadside  at  the  fact  that  Roy 
was  a  part-time  MLA.  I  have  never  hidden 
that  fact.  It  is  fair  ball.  I  am  in  the  public 
domain,  and  people  can  write  what  they  want. 
My  colleagues  on  all  sides  can  make  com- 
ments, and  that  is  fine.  We  are  into  this 
business  and  if  we  do  not  like  it,  we  can  get 
out.  I  suppose. 

The  fact  is  that,  given  this  opportunity,  I 
feel  it  is  important  that  my  performance  not 
be  judged  exclusively,  as  the  article  has  done, 
on  the  number  of  hours  I  spend  in  this  place. 
The  reporter  said,  for  instance,  tliat  the 
House  sits  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays 
and  Fridays,  but  mostly  I  was  here  on  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays.  He  did  not  mention  that 
on   Mondays  we   sit  for  four  hours  and  on 


Fridays   we   sit   for   three   hours.    I   felt  that 
approach  was  unfair. 

10  p.m. 

There  was  no  mention,  for  instance,  that  I 
felt  I  must  supplement  my  income  because 
I  am  working  70  or  80  hours  a  week.  That 
is  week  in  and  week  out,  but  there  was  no 
mention  that  we  are  putting  in  those  hours. 
I  think  very  few  of  my  colleagues  are  work- 
ing 40  hours  a  week  in  this  jdb. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  don't  get  me  elected  to 
work  40  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  agree  with  my  colleague.  I 
think  those  who  think  they  can  work  on  that 
sort  of  basis  will  not  get  re-elected.  In  other 
words,  the  role  of  a  member  o)i  the  Legisla- 
ture  is   to  be  available  when  he  is  needed. 

I  should  respond  to  the  article  to  some 
degree.  It  made  it  appear  that  tihe  worth 
of  a  member  of  the  Legislature  is  based  on 
how  many  hours  he  happens  to  sit  in  this 
House.  I  think  that  was  very  uilfair  and,  in 
my  opinion,  very  biased.  If  some  reporter 
or  some  newspaper  wants  to  play  up  the  fact 
that  a  member  is  supplementing  his  income, 
I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  done  in  the 
proi)er  context. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  do  not  supplement 
their  income  in  any  way,  but  many  mem- 
bers do.  It  should  be  put  in  that  context  and 
not  made  to  appear  that  because  some  mem- 
ber does  not  spend  the  same  amount  of  hours 
as  somebody  else  his  contribution  is  not  the 
same  and,  therefore,  he  is  <^heating  the  tax- 
payers of  the  province. 

I  would  also  hope,  in  closing,  that  in  the 
whole  process  we  are  discussing  here  this 
evening— which  makes  everybody  so  uncom- 
fortable every  time  we  do  it— somehow  we 
would  find  a  process  to  get  out  of  this  and 
let  somebody  else  do  it.  Then  we  would  not 
be  facing  a  situation  where  we  are  sort  of 
blowing  our  own  horn.  We  keep  talking 
about  a  conflict  of  interest.  If  ever  there  was 
a  conflict  of  interest,  it  is  this  situation  here 
where  we  are  talking  about  increases  in  our 
own  remuneration.  I  would  hope  we  would 
find  some  way  of  getting  out  of  that  process. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  mentioned  re- 
muneration in  other  fields.  I  have  a  cousin 
who  just  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  as  a  bachelor  of  commerce.  The  first 
job  he  got  was  with  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia  at  a  salary  of  $24,000  a  year.  It  is 
some  indication  of  how  we,  as  members  of 
the  Legislature,  are  remunerated.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  the  second  most  important 
level  of  government.  We  are  in  the  largest 
and  most  important  province  in  Canada. 
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To  keep  the  level  of  remuneration  at  this 
level  is  not  fair  to  the  members.  There  must 
be  some  mechanism  whereby  the  remunera- 
tion for  members  of  the  Legislature  will  fit 
their  responsibihty  and  will  give  this  place 
and  the  members  themselves,  in  my  opinion, 
the  status  they  deserve. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  just  to 
make  three  points  and,  perhaps,  to  concur 
with  what  other  members  have  said.  I  guess 
this  is  something  of  a  nonpartisan  debate, 
something  like  the  one  we  had  in  this  House 
last  week.  This  is  one  subject  on  which  we 
can  agree  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  normal- 
ly do  in  the  debates   in  this   House. 

The  first  point  I  want  to  make  is  the  very 
real  difficulty  there  is  in  setting  our  own 
remuneration.  As  members  of  this  House 
know,  I  spent  some  21  years  on  municipal 
council.  If  anything,  I  think  it  is  even  more 
difficult  for  them  to  set  their  remuneration 
because  they  do  it  more  in  the  glare  of  the 
public  than  we  do  even  here.  For  many  years 
the  opposition  could  always  criticize  the  gov- 
ernment if  it  brought  in  a  bill  to  raise  other 
remuneration,  although  that  was  not  usually 
done  to  any  great  extent  because  the  mem- 
bers were  the  beneficiaries  of  that  themselves. 

But  I  found  that  in  municipal  life,  and  I 
am  sure  others  in  municipal  life  have  found 
the  same  thing  particularly  a  number  of  years 
ago,  there  were  great  variations  in  the  re- 
muneration that  was  paid  between  one  coun- 
cil and  another,  even  though  the  municipah- 
ties  may  have  been  approximately  the  same 
size.  It  depended  on  the  composition  of  the 
councils,  the  am'ount  of  money  they  needed 
and   their  various   approaches  to  it. 

I  know  there  are  many  rural  municipali- 
ties that  didn't  pay  any  remuneration  to  the 
members  of  council.  For  numbers  of  years, 
that  was  the  practice.  Other  councils  paid 
fairly  substantial  remuneration.  Sometimes 
one  would  get  people  on  council  who  would 
take  the  attitude,  "Well,  I  am  going  to  lose 
votes  if  I  raise  the  pay  and  I  want  to  make 
the  people  believe  I  am  doing  this  as  a 
public  service  and  don't  want  any  remunera- 
tion for  it." 

The  fact  is  that  for  people  in  public  posi- 
tions such  as  councils,  such  as  we  are  here, 
or  at  the  federal  level  of  government,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  assess  the  matter  of  remun- 
eration objectively.  I  concur  with  my  col- 
league from  Scarborough-EUesmere,  and  I 
suppose  most  of  the  rest  of  the  House  will 
say,  that  although  the  final  decision  has  to 
be  made  by  a  political  body  such  as  this, 
we  certainly  need  the  commission,  or  some 
independent  body  removed  from  it,  that  can 
look  at  the  service  being  given  and  the  re- 


sponsibilities the  legislators  have,  and  set  an 
appropriate  remuneration.  I  think  that  has  to 
be  the  case. 

I  think  there  has  to  be  some  equality  of 
remuneration,  whether  it  is  between  coun- 
cils or  from  one  Legislature  to  another,  and 
that  the  situation  does  exist  where  there  has 
to  be  a  commission  which  does  a  very  thor- 
ough examination  and  makes  long-term 
reconmiendations  for  remmieration. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make,  or  per- 
haps concur  in,  is  that  money  perhaps  is  not 
a  major  consideration  when  people  decide 
w'hether  to  run  for  office.  Perhaps  it  should 
not  be  a  major  consideration  when  people 
decide  whether  to  run  for  this  Legislature 
or  mimicipal  council.  There  are  many  factors 
which  enter  into  their  decision,  but  certainly 
there  should  be  adequate  remuneration  so 
people  don't  suffer,  at  least  excessively,  when 
they  do  take  public  office. 

The  member  for  Armourdale  (Mr.  McCaf- 
frey) mentioned  there  may  not  be  any  way 
we  can  resolve  this  problem  of  people  losing 
jobs  and  losing  their  future.  There  may  well 
be  a  legislative  way  we  can  resolve  that. 
I  presume  there  are  quite  a  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  same  situation  as  I  was  when  I 
was  elected  to  this  Legislature.  The  policy  of 
the  company  where  I  was  employed  was  that 
one  gets  one  term  of  office  in  this  Legisla- 
ture. If  one  runs  a  second  time,  while  one 
may  not  get  elected,  one  is  no  longer  an 
employee  of  that  company. 

I  had  been  in  this  House  some  20  months 
when  I  ran  for  re-election.  I  received  a  notice 
as  soon  as  I  was  officially  nominated  that  my 
service  with  the  company  was  terminated. 
Fortunately,  I  was  re-elected.  The  company 
is  a  good  company  in  most  ways,  but  in  that 
respect  it  was  not.  It  was  not  anything  special 
against  me,  because  there  had  been  a  Liberal 
member  emplo^-ed  by  that  company  who 
was  elected  to  the  federal  Legislature  who 
served  one  term  and  he  had  no  job  to  re- 
turn to  because  he  ran  a  second  time. 

Many  people  who  have  a  business  of  their 
own,  particularly  if  it  is  a  small  business, 
are  perhaps  in  an  even  worse  situation 
than  that,  if  it  is  possible  to  be  in  a  worse 
situation  than  that.  There  cannot  be  any 
security  for  tliis  job,  but  at  least  there  should 
be  some  minimum  legislation  to  provide  that 
people  do  not  suffer  excessively  because  of 
running  for  public  office. 

Having  said  tihat,  I  think  it  is  generally 
true  to  say  that  those  people  who  are  able 
to  secure  a  nomination  from  their  own  party 
and  are  able  to  get  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, they  have  the  competence,  if  they  are 
defeated,    to    go    out    and    get    themselves 
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another  job,   even   if   they  are  getting  into 
their  60s. 
10:10  p.m. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  we 
should  be  sure  we  do  not  overpay  ourselves. 
I  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  we  perhaps 
should  not  pay  ourselves  in  line  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities we  have  in  this  Legislature,  or 
for  the  number  of  hours  we  put  in.  If  we  are 
going  to  do  our  job,  we  must  continue  to 
have  the  respect  of  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince. If  they  consider  that  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  receive  excessive  remunera- 
tion, not  only  do  they  rather  resent  it,  but  also 
they  feel  they  are  out  of  touch  with  the 
realities  of  most  of  the  other  people  within 
their  ridings.  Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to 
err  on  the  amount  of  remuneration  being  paid 
to  the  members  here,  I  would  rather  err  a 
bit  on  the  side  of  underpayment  than  I  would 
on  overpayment.  As  members  serving  the 
public,  we  not  only  must  be  primarily  in- 
terested in  serving  our  constituents,  but  also 
we  must  have  that  perceived  as  our  main 
motive  as  well. 

I  support  this  bill.  I  must  say  I  feel  we 
are  getting  just  about  the  amount  of  remuner- 
ation that  should  be  paid  to  the  members  of 
this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague 
has  provoked  me  into  speaking  on  the  bill. 
I  think  there  is  a  different  perception  among 
members,  depending  upon  their  age,  their 
family  responsibilities  and  whether  they  have 
something  to  go  back  to  if  they  are  defeated 
or  wish  to-  get  out  in  order  to  preserve  their 
sanity. 

For  example,  I  have  a  federal  colleague 
who  was  defeated  in  the  last  federal  election 
and  who  to  this  day  is  unemployed.  It  is 
the  same  situation  provincially. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Like  a  million  Canadians. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  he  just  joined  the  other 
million.  I  am  in  the  same  position  myself. 
There  are  members  from  northern  Ontario, 
with  whom  I  have  some  kind  of  aflBnity,  who 
have  spent  part  of  their  lives  in  a  community 
getting  roots  into  that  community.  When  they 
resign  or  are  defeated,  the  opportunities  for 
employment,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  win  the  nomination  and  got  elected 
here,  are  very  slim  in  a  lot  of  communities 
in  northern  Ontario. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  in  Atikokan 
that  could  challenge  the  capacities  of  the 
member  for  Rainy  River  (Mr.  T.  P.  Reid). 
There  are  a  couple  of  things,  but  we  won't 
talk  about  them  tonight.  There  are  situations 
that  are  unfair.  The  member  for  Armourdale 


put  it  very  well  when  he  said  the  private 
sector  often  talks  about  the  abuses  of  the 
public  sector  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
not  prepared  to  ensure  that  people  who  do 
go  into  the  public  sector  are  people  whom  it 
would  like  to  see  there  and  who  would  be 
willing  to  take  the  risks  to  their  career  and 
so  forth  that  are  necessary,  the  private  sector 
has  failed  in  doing  that. 

I  am  not  making  a  personal  plea,  but  I 
know  if  I  were  to  leave  this  chamber  I  would 
have  no  employment  to  go  back  to.  I  would 
have  to  live  off  my  wits,  as  I  do  now.  I  can- 
not even  collect  unemployment  insurance. 
The  welfare  officer  is  mad  at  me  in  Sudbury. 
I  can  see  where  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
time.  I  think  it  is  time  the  commission  looked 
at  the  whole  question  of  politics  as  a  career 
and  what  it  sees  for  politicians  when  their 
career  has  ended  either  voluntarily  or  in- 
voluntarily. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  conclude  the  debate  on  this  particular  bill 
by  saying  I  think  it  has  been  a  very  interest- 
ing discussion.  Members  have  put  forward 
their  very  sincerely  felt  views  in  a  very  forth- 
right way. 

I  do  not  view  piloting  this  bill  through 
in  the  same  way  as  I  would  a  normal  piece 
of  government  legislation.  This  bill  is  being 
done  because  of  my  responsibilities  as  govern- 
ment House  leader  on  behalf  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  think  all  of  us  feel  very 
much  in  favour  of  many  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  put  forward.  It  is  a  subject 
that  is  very  hard  to  come  to  any  hard  and 
fast  numbers  on.  There  are  those  who  feel 
we  are  paid  too  much;  there  are  those  who 
feel  we  are  not  paid  enough. 

The  essence  of  what  we  have  been  looking 
for  is  to  try  to  find  an  impartial  body  to 
review  our  salaries  each  year  and  then  make 
a  report.  We  can  then  say  that  this  body  has 
looked  at  the  matter.  The  question  before  us 
is,  have  we  the  right  body  now?  We  have 
taken  a  tripartite  commission,  which  has  on  it 
representatives  of  all  the  parties,  and  we  have 
asked  it,  as  an  impartial  body,  to  review  this 
matter  and  bring  a  report  back  to  us.  To  our 
credit,  we  have  taken  the  report,  and  we  have 
not  adjusted  it  in  one  small'  part.  I  suppose 
what  we  should  now  do  is  give  back  to  that 
commission  the  Hansard  of  this  debate  so  they 
can  read  what  we  have  said. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  They  have  heard  those 
arguments  all  before.  They  did  what  was 
politically  comfortable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  point  is  that  they  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  what  is  politically 
comfortable  to  themselves,  because  they  do 
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not  have  to  get  elected  to  anything.  We  in 
this  Legislature  are  the  ones  who  have  to  get 
elected  and  who  have  to  make  the  political 
judgement.  We  judged  that  it  would  be  better 
if  we  had  a  group  like  this  make  its  deter- 
mination, bring  in  its  report,  and  then  we 
adopted  it  through  a  piece  of  legislation.  We 
felt,  I  assume  in  our  wisdom,  that  this  would 
be  a  better  way  to  do  it  than  trying  to 
decide  on  our  own  what  we  should  be  paid, 
which  is  a  process  that  has  not  met  with 
particular  public  appeal  over  the  years. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Raid:  Tell  us  what  your  parlia- 
mentary House  leader's  assistant  gets. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  do  not  think  that  is 
relevant.  My  friend  has  quoted  the  figures  of 
the  public  servants  of  this  province  and  what 
they  make.  The  public  servants  of  this  prov- 
ince are  a  very  dedicated  group  of  men  and 
women.  I  do  not  think  he  would  feel  they 
should  be  deprived  of  legitimate  salaries  for 
the  positions  they  hold. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  would  just  like  to  get 
something  comparable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
argument— trying  to  get  something  compar- 
able. I  have  to  live  with  the  fact  that  I  make 
less  money  than  does  my  deputy  minister- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That  is  ridiculous. 
Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —and  most  of  the  minis- 
ters in  this  government  make  less  money  than 
do  their  deputy  ministers. 

Mr.  Martel:  Then  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  is  the  situation  we 
are  faced  with  now. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  haven't  got  the  guts  to 
do  anything  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  also  remind  my 
friend  that  the  members  of  the  government 
who  are  ministers  have  to  adhere  to  conflict- 
of-interest  regulations  that  are  the  toughest  in 
Canada.  They  apply  not  only  to  ourselves,  but 
also  to  our  spouses;  and  we  cannot  go  and 
work  like  some  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Legislature. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an  argument  with 
the     members    of    this     House    about    this 
matter- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That's  what  this  House  is 
supposed  to  be  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —because  I  am  probably 
closer  in  spirit  to  the  kinds  of  thoughts  that 
have  been  put  forward  by  the  members  of 
this  House.  I  think  this  is  a  very  honourable 
profession:  to  represent  one's  fellow  citizens 
in  this  House.  It  is  a  fuU-time  job  now,  and 


it  should  be  paid  accordingly.  We  all  have  to 
work  towards  that  end  to  make  sure  that  kind 
of  process  occurs  in  the  future  and  that  we 
work  towards  those  kinds  of  salaries.  But  at 
the  minute  we  have  a  process  to  handle  the 
salaries- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  We  have  heard  the  exact 
same  argument  for  13  years. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  wasn't  going  to  speak,  but 
I  have  been  provoked. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 
10:20  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  just  want  to  tell  the 
honourable  members  something,  because  even 
my  friend  from  Sudbury  sometimes  claims  we 
do  not  sit  enough  days  around  this  House. 
I  was  just  reading  a  publication  which  1  am 
sure  you  are  well  familiar  with,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Canadian  Regional  Review  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary  Association.  In  that 
periodical  I  saw  something  I  hadn't  realized 
before.  In  1979,  the  Legislature  of  Ontario 
met  the  most  number  of  days  of  any  legisla- 
tive body  in  Canada,  including  the  House 
of  Commons.  We  met  for  119  days.  The 
House  of  Conmions  met  for  only  94  days;  of 
course,  they  had  an  election.  The  National 
Assembly  of  the  province  of  Quebec  met  for 
only  93  days— 

An  hon.  member:  What  do  they  get? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  What  do  they  get?  As 
I  am  sure  my  friend  knows,  they  get  an 
indemnity  of  $31,236,  plus  a  $7,500  expense 
allowance;  and  they  met  for  93  days. 

I  might  also  say,  and  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing that  will  have  to  be  looked  at  as  we 
progress  to  find  the  best  method  for  arriving 
at  our  remuneration,  that  there  are  only  four 
legislative  jurisdictions  in  this  country— On- 
tario, Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island— which  do  not  have  auto- 
matically indexed  indenmity  expense  allow- 
ance provisions  for  the  members  of  their 
Legislature.  In  other  words,  the  federal 
House  and  all  other  provinces  but  those  foiu* 
have  a  procedure  that  means  a  bill  like  this 
doesn't  come  into  the  House  every  year,  and 
the  remuneration  adjustments  occur  based  on 
an  agreed  to  formula,  linked  to  average  week- 
ly wages,  the  cost  of  living  and  a  whole 
variety  of  mechanisms.  This  occurs  auto- 
matically and  a  bill  never  comes  to  the 
House. 

Probably  that  is  the  system  we  should  look 
at  in  this  province.  All  parties  should  look 
at  that  at  .some  time  in  the  future,  because 
we  seem  to  be  the  only  major  jurisdiction— I 
should  not  say  major  jurisdiction— one  of  the 
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larger  legislative  bodies  that  have  not  ar- 
rived at  that  kind  of  procedure. 

Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Certainly,  Prince  Edward 
Island  is  a  major  jurisdiction;  it  goes  with- 
out saying. 

I  do  not  have  any  further  comments  ex- 
cept to  say  I  think  the  comments  that  have 
been  made  here  should  be  passed  on  to  the 
Commission  on  Election  Contributions  and 
Expenses.  I  am  sure  if  the  members  of  this 
House,  all  of  us,  feel  we  should  be  looking 
for  something  different,  we  will  somehow 
find  a  way  to  convey  that  feeling  to  some 
group  so  we  can  make  changes  if  necessary. 
In  the  interval,  I  would  suggest  that  we  pass 
this  bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  third  reading. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  43,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Executive 
Council  Act. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid;  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  minister  has  provoked  me  on  this  partic- 
ular topic.  I  can  tell  him  that  between  myself 
and  the  member  for  Sudbury  East,  we  prob- 
ably will  not  pass  this  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  am  provoked. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  am  concerned  about  what 
the  minister  said,  because  I  believe  the  minis- 
ter came  in  here  in  either  1967  or  1963. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  In  1963. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  The  minister  obviously  is 
a  cabinet  minister,  and  the  principle  of  this 
bill  is  to  increase  his  salary,  amongst  others, 
to  $21,000.  I  intend  to  ask  that  this  bill  go  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole  House  for  an 
amendment  that  I  woidd  like  to  place  at  that 
time.  I  have  considered  putting  a  hoist  motion 
on  this  bill  but,  if  I  might,  I  will  try  to 
amend  it  in  committee. 

I  probably  have  spoken  too  long  on  the 
previous  bill.  I  did  not  know  Bill  42  and  Bill 
43  were  coming  up  tonight,  and  I  was  not 
as  prepared  with  my  arguments  as  I  wanted 
to  be.  The  fact  remains  that  by  the  terms  of 
Bill  43  cabinet  ministers  will  be  receiving 
$21,000  more  than  private  members  of  this 
chamber,  including  six  of  the  members  over 
there  who  receive  no  additional  indemnity. 
Besides  the  $21,000,  they  have  the  perquisites 
of  office,  a  chauffeur-driven  limousine,  credit 
cards,  executive  assistants. 

I  say,  not  at  all  personally,  that  the  minister 
carrying  these  bills  tonight  has  an  executive 


assistant,  not  just  for  his  ministry,  but  also  to 
assist  him  as  House  leader.  That  assistant 
makes  more  money  than  do  the  private  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislatin-e.  If  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that,  then  there  is  something 
wrong  with  my  head.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  particular  individual  who  carries  that 
responsibility  as  the  member's  House  execu- 
tive assistant,  he  does  not  have  to  go  through 
an  election,  he  does  not  have  to  go  through 
that  process,  and  he  has  as  much  security  as 
anybody  else  here;  in  fact,  probably  more. 

For  13  years  that  I  know  of,  the  cabinet 
ministers  have  done  very  well,  but  they  have 
not  done  that  well  in  relation  to  civil  servants. 
The  minister  himself  said  in  reference  to  the 
other  bill  that  he  has  to  live  with  the  burden 
of  his  deputy  minister  making  more  money 
than  himself.  I  think  that  is  asinine,  stupid, 
ridiculous.  How  do  we  put  up  with  it?  How 
does  the  minister  put  up  with  it?  How  does 
the  Premier  have  people  on  his  staff,  one  of 
whom  I  believe  makes  more  money  than  does 
the  Premier?  The  Premier  is  underpaid,  the 
cabinet  is  underpaid  and  quite  frankly,  the 
deputy  ministers  are  underpaid.  But  if  the 
govenmient  were  defeated  tomorrow,  deputy 
ministers  would  still  be  here.  They  would 
have  all  the  perquisites  and  all  the  fringe 
benefits. 

Mr.  Nixon:  For  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Of  course,  if  the  govern- 
ment changed,  there  might  be  the  odd 
change.  But  it  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  Pen- 
sions for  cabinet  ministers  are  based  not  only 
on  their  salaries  as  private  members,  but  also 
on  their  cabinet  salaries.  That  is  not  available 
to  the  rest  of  us  as  private  members;  nor  is  it 
available  to  those  people  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  sit  on  the  back  benches  or  to  be 
foot  soldiers  in  the  Tory  party  across  the  way. 
They  do  not  have  that  opportunity  either. 

I  listened  to  the  nice,  pablum-like  state- 
ments the  minister  just  made  in  regard  to 
Bill  42  about  things  some  time  being  better. 
They  never  will  be  better  for  cabinet  minis- 
ters or  private  members  until  we  decide  to 
deal  with  these  bills  in  a  realistic  way. 

I  want  to  leave  a  couple  of  minutes  for 
my  friend,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  want  this  bill 
to  go  to  committee  and  I  intend  to  move  an 
amendment  which  would  leave  the  salary  of 
a  cabinet  minister  at  $19,656  rather  than  in- 
crease it  to  $21,000.  I  am  serious  and  some 
of  my  colleagues  are  serious.  Some  of  your 
own  colleagues,  one  of  whom  spoke  today, 
and  others  on  the  back  benches  of  the  Tory 
party,  are  serious.  They  are  upset  and  they 
want  something  done  about  it.  I  do  not  want, 
and   I   do   not   think   they  want,  any  more 
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of  that  "something-will-happen-in-the-future" 
stuff.  We  want  something  done. 

On  a  very  personal  basis,  for  myself,  I 
am  quite  willing  that  whatever  is  done  be 
done  after  the  next  election.  But,  for  God's 
sake,  let  us  make  it  reasonable,  let  us  make 
it  ennobling,  let  us  make  it  so  that  people 
can  see  their  way  to  entering  public  serv- 
ice in  Ontario  without  having  to  demean 
themselves,  as  I  feel  I  and  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  done  tonight,  by  standing  and 
saying  the  things  we  have  and,  in  the  mean- 
ness of  my  own  spirit— which  we  all  have- 
having  to  speak  to  civil  servants  every  day 
on  an  ongoing  basis  who  are  making  more 
money  than  we  are  and  Avho  have  less  re- 
sponsibility and  less  accountability.  Put  us 
on  s'ome  kind  of  reasonable  economic  basis 
so  that  in  some  cases  we  might  have  at  least 
that  kind  of  basic  respect  from  some  of  those 
people  because,  if  nothing  else,  at  least  we 
are  earning  the  same  kind  of  salary. 

On    motion   by    Mr.    Mart  el,    the    debate 
was  adjourned. 
10:30  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Under  standing  order  28,  the 
member  for  Essex  South  has  expressed  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  answer  to  a  question 
by  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism.  I 
will  listen  to  the  honourable  member  for  up 
to  five  minutes. 

AUTO  INDUSTRY  LAYOFFS 
Mr.  Maneini:  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  found 
myself  forced  to  use  standing  order  28  to 
put  my  case  before  the  Legislature  and  to 
try  to  obtain  some  more  comprehensive  in- 
formation from  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  concerning  s'omething  that  has 
occurred  in  my  riding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  or  may  not  be 
aware  that  through  the  Employment  Devel- 
opment Fund  of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  he  has  actually  created  unemploy- 
ment in  my  riding.  That  is  why  I  rose  in  the 
Legislature  today  and  asked  the  minister 
to  use  his  influence  with  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion, because  of  the  fact  he  was  giving  that 
corporation  $10  million  to  build  a  research 
study  centre  in  Windsor,  to  have  it  possibly 
built  in  the  area  of  Kingsville-Leamington 
where  he  and  his  ministry  have  caused  this 
unemployment.  If  that  cannot  be  done,  sure- 
ly he  can  use  his  influence  and  the  weight 
of  that  $10  million  possibly  to  have  a  feeder 
plant  built   in   that  particular  area. 

I  want  the  minister  to  pay  very  close  atten- 
tion, because  I  want  to  outline  to  him  in 
chronological  order  how  this  has  happened 
and  I  want  him  to  know  that  the  people  of 
Kingsville   are  very   concerned.   He  has  the 


weight  of  government  on  his  side,  he  has 
the  weight  of  his  ministry  and  he  has  the 
weight  of  a  $17-billion  budget  and  a  $200- 
million  Employment  Development  Fund  at 
his  disposal.  He  has  used  that  weight  and 
authority  and  has  caused  the  unemployment 
of  nearly  200  people  in  my  riding  because 
of  the  way  he  has  used  his  authority. 

I  place  this  before  him  and  before  the 
Legislature,  not  because  it  is  a  nice  thing 
to  talk  about  or  that  the  members  wish  to 
stay  here  in  this  Legislature  after  10:30  in 
the  evening,  but  because  200  lives  have  been 
aflFected;  200  people  who  supported  their 
famiUes  can  no  longer  support  their  families. 
Their  aspirations  have  been  trampled  upon 
and  their  futures  are  in  jeopardy. 

I  want  the  minister  to  take  some  action 
and  some  measure.  He  has  the  authority  and 
the  monetary  power  to  help  Freedland  In- 
dustries Limited,  the  corporation  of  which  I 
am  talking  about  in  Kingsville,  to  get  back 
on  its  feet  and  to  help  employ  those  people 
he  has  put  out  of  work  through  the  Em- 
ployment Development  Fund  and  through  his 
ministry. 

I  wish  to  quote  this  evening  from  some 
information  I  have  received  from  the  min- 
istry. It  was  not  given  voluntarily;  I  had  to 
ask  for  this  information.  I  had  to  put  ques- 
tions on  the  Order  Paper  to  get  this  informa- 
tion. First  of  all,  in  the  information  that  has 
been  provided  to  me  by  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism,  we  see  that  Freedland 
Industries,  which  has  a  plant  in  Kingsville, 
received  a  $250,000  loan  in  1970.  In  1977, 
however,  that  loan  was  forgiven;  the  min- 
istry says  it  was  forgiven  because  the  com- 
pany had  met  all  of  the  requirements  it  was 
asked  to  meet. 

However,  in  1979  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism,  through  the  Employment  De- 
velopment Fund  gave  a  $170,000  grant  to  a 
company  in  Windsor  that  was  bidding  on  the 
only  work  that  Freedland  Industries  of  Kings- 
ville was  doing.  That  company  used  the 
$170,000,  along  with  its  own  money,  to  up- 
grade its  facilities  and  was  able  to  go  to 
Lansing,  Michigan,  to  Motor  Wheel  Corpor- 
ation, and  tell  them  it  now  was  able  to  do 
the  work  that  previously  had  been  done  by 
Freeland  Industries. 

As  early  as  1977,  a  $250,000  loan  to  the 
original  company,  Freedland,  was  forgiven 
because  it  had  met  its  requirements.  I  ask 
the  minister  why  the  loan  would  be  forgiven 
in  1977  when  this  company  was  meeting  aU 
of  its  requirements  and  doing  the  work  prop- 
erly? The  minister  then  turned  around  in  1979 
and  gave  this  other  company  a  grant  which 
helped  it  take  away  the  only  work  the  com- 
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pany  was  doing.  Surely  that  is  not  a  way  for 
the  Employment  Development  Fund  to  be 
used.  That  is  not  a  way  for  the  ministry  to  use 
its  authority,  weight  and  monetary  power. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  that  I  read 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail  some  comments  that 
were  made  by  one  of  the  staff  officials  of  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism.  When  he 
was  questioned  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  press  gallery,  David  Girvin  of  the  min- 
istry said:  "One  of  the  great  stories  of  our 
time,  eh?  Things  sure  must  be  slow  today." 
That  is  no  way  for  anybody  to  respond  after 
his  ministry  has  been  responsible  for  putting 
these  people  out  of  work. 

I  am  sorry  for  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  -this  must  be  put  on 
the  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
honourable  member  knows,  the  information 
always  has  been  made  available  to  him.  I  do 
rather  take  some  objection  to  the  suggestion 
that  it  was  not  given  voluntarily.  I  wrote 
him  on  March  26,  giving  him  all  the  informa- 
tion he  had  requested.  Subsequently,  he  put 
a  question  on  the  Order  Paper.  I  always  have 
presumed  that  was  no  indication  that  the  in- 
formation was  not  being  given  voluntarily. 
We  answered  it  promptly  and  on  time. 

The  answer  was  tabled  three  days  after  the 
question  was  asked  in  the  assembly.  At  that 
time,  all  the  information  was  given  to  the 
member,  and  it  has  always  been  available  to 
him  upon  request. 

I  must  say,  as  I  said  earher  today,  that  I 
have  some  hesitancy  in  getting  into  all  the 
details  of  the  situation.  Any  remarks  I  might 
make  about  the  company  he's  concerned 
about,  Freeland  Industries,  obviously  are 
going  to  be  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  company.  In  an  effort  to  protect  the  com- 
pany as  much  as  possible,  this  ministry  was 
supportive  of  the  company  and  gave  it,  as 
the  member  has  indicated,  more  financial 
support  in  1971-$250,000.  Think  of  that  in 
1971  dollars.  Then  it  gave  Rustshield  Plating 
Limited  $170,000  in  1979.  The  company  did 
meet  all  its  commitments  and,  therefore,  this 
ministry  met  all  its  commitments  and  made 
the  loan  forgivable  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
as  has  been  indicated. 

What  happened  with  this  company  was 
that  it  was  a  single  source  to  a  huge  Ameri- 
can customer.  I  think  it  is  interesting  for  the 
member  and  the  member's  leader  to  note  that 
Freedland  Industries  is  an  American-owned 
comi>any  as  well.  The  American  customer 
was  a  large  company  which  decided  to  do 
what  many  companies  do;  that  is,  to  stop 
single-sourcing,  because  it's  not  always  a 
good  policy  to  single-source. 


As  a  result,  they  invited  other  people  to 
bid  on  the  product,  which  was  now  going  to 
be  double-sourced.  Four  American  firms  bid 
to  become  the  second  source,  as  well  as 
Rustshield  in  the  fine  city  of  Windsor. 
Rustshield  was  deemed  eligible  by  the  sup- 
plier and  won  over  the  United  States  com- 
petitors for  the  second-sourcing  business, 
r'reedland  was  not  able  to  bid  to  become  a 
second  source  to  its  own  main  sourcing. 

Therefore,  Rustshield  approached  the  Em- 
ployment Development  Fund  to  get  some 
assistance  to  meet  this  very  important  con- 
tract. They  were  successful  in  doing  that 
and  the  Employment  Development  Fund 
supported  them. 

What  happened  subsequently  was  that 
because  General  Motors,  which  was  the  final 
recipient  of  the  goods  being  assembled  in 
the  United  States,  implemented  more  strin- 
gent quality  control,  the  main  sourcer,  Freed- 
land, lost  the  business.  It  is  that  simple. 
Freedland  was  unable  to  meet  the  higher, 
more  stringent  quality  control  standards  that 
General  Motors  was  then  demanding. 

If  Freedland  were  in  a  position  then  or 
now  to  iget  a  contract  from  General  Motors, 
and  if  General  Motors  was  satisfied  that 
Freedland's  quality  control  and  price  were 
sufficient  to  award  them  the  contract,  then 
Freedland  equally  would  be  in  a  position 
to  approach  the  Employment  Development 
Fund  saying  they  had  a  customer  for  their 
product  who  was  willing  and  able  to  provide 
the  contract.  The  Employment  Development 
Fund  obviously  would  take  an  application 
from  Freedland  once  again  as  this  ministry 
had  through  the  Ontario  Development  Cor- 
poration in  1971. 

With  respect,  the  situation  is  as  clear  as 
that.  The  company  involved,  Freedland,  did 
not  lose  any  business  whatsoever  because  of 
the  existence  of  the  Employment  Develop- 
ment Fund.  They  lost  the  business  simply 
because  General  Motors,  the  ultimate  cus- 
tomer, found  their  quality  control  insufficient. 
Five  companies  originally  bid  as  a  secondary 
source.  Rustshield  won  over  four  American 
companies.  I  know  the  member  would  sup- 
port that,  because  it  meant  important  new 
employment  for  the  city  of  Windsor.  I  re- 
peat most  emphatically  that  in  no  way  did 
this  cause  Freedland  to  lose  the  business. 
Freedland's  own  activities  cost  them  the 
business,  which  they  had  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Mancini:  It's  easy  to  say  that  now. 
Hon.   Mr.   Grossman:    I  said  it  then. 
Mr.  Speaker:   The  allocated  time  for  this 
matter  has  expired. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:41  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:04  p.m. 
Prayers. 

COMMISSION  ON  ELECTION 
CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  to  read  an  order  in  council 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Honour- 
able the  Premier  and  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, the  committee  of  council  advise  that  pur- 
suant te  the  provisions  of  the  Election  Fi- 
nances Reform  Act,  1975,  Arthur  Allison 
Wishart,  QC,  Toronto,  be  reappointed  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Election  Contri- 
butions and  Expenses  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  eflFective  May  8,  1980,  to  May  7,  1982. 

"The  committee  further  advise  that  Ronald 
E.  Sobier,  QC,  Don  Mills,  be  reappointed  to 
the  Commission  on  Election  Contributions 
and  Expenses,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
leader  of  the  Ontario  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive Party,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  effec- 
tive May  8,  1980,  to  May  7,  1985. 

"The  committee  further  advise  that  H. 
Donald  Guthrie,  QC,  Toronto,  be  appointed 
to  the  Commission  on  Election  Contributions 
and  Expenses,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
leader  of  the  Ontario  Progressive  Party,  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  eflFective  from  May  8, 
1980,  to  May  7,  1985. 

"The  committee  further  advise  that  Wal- 
demar  Zimmerman,  Hamilton,  be  appointed 
to  the  Commission  on  Election  Contributions 
and  Expenses,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Ontario,  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  effective  from  May  8, 
1980,  to  May  7,  1985. 

"The  committee  further  advise  that  Bar- 
bara Sullivan,  Toronto,  be  reappointed  to  the 
Commission  on  Election  Contributions  and 
Expenses,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Ontario,  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  effective  from  May  8, 
1980,  to  May  7,  1985. 

"The  committee  further  advise  that  Ber- 
nard Eastman,  Toronto,  and  William  F. 
Scandlan,  Hamilton,  be  reappointed  to  the 
Commission  on  Election  Contributions  and 
Expenses,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
leader    of   the    New    Democratic    Party   for 
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Ontario,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  effective 
from  May  8,  1980,  to  May  7,  1985." 

It  is  certified  by  the  deputy  clerk  of  the 
executive  coimcil  and  we  are  tabling  that 
now  as  an  order  in  council. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  will 
be  introducing  to  the  House  for  first  ready- 
ing a  bill  that  amends  the  Municipal  Elec- 
tions Act,  1977.  Since  the  experience  with 
the  new  legislation  during  the  last  municipal 
elections,  we  have  been  reviewing  the  pro- 
cedures and  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
the  continued  assistance  of  the  municipal 
associations. 

The  clerk's  committee  of  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Clerks  and  Treasurers  of 
Ontario  prepared  a  report  recommending  a 
variety  of  procedural  amendments.  The  re- 
port was  endorsed  by  the  Association  of 
Municipalities  of  Ontario  and  the  Municipal 
Liaison  Committee.  The  committee's  work 
has  been  most  useful  in  the  preparation  of 
the  amendments  to  be  presented  today. 

(I  know  this  bill  is  of  particular  interest 
to  many,  and  I  would  like  to  highlight  some 
of  the  proposals.  One  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  is  to  improve  the  proce- 
dures for  nominating  candidates  and  for 
revising  the  preliminary  list  of  electors.  The 
effect  of  these  proposals  is  to  shorten  the 
nomination  period  and  move  the  revision 
period  up  two  days.  It  was  suggested  to  us 
that  the  present  week-long  nomination  pe- 
riod was  not  utilized  by  candidates  and  was 
administratively  awkward  for  election  staff. 
We  are  proposing  to  reduce  it  to  four  days 
immediately  preceding  nomination  day. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  proposed  to  move 
the  revision  period  to  start  before  nomina- 
tions so  people  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  preliminary  list  for  the  purpose 
of  nominations.  By  closing  the  revision  two 
days  earlier,  election  staff  will  have  addi- 
tional working  days  to  conduct  revision 
hearings  and  prepare  the  final  list  of  elec- 
tors for  the  mandatory  advance  polls  the 
next  week. 
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We  are  proposing  in  this  bill  several  other 
useful  amendments  that  also  relate  to  the 
nomination  process.  One  will  make  it  easier 
for  candidates  to  file  their  nomination  papers 
and  their  oath  of  entitlement  by  permitting 
them  to  use  agents.  This  amendment  is  in 
keeping  with  other  entitlements  to  use 
agents,  and  would  also  accommodate  can- 
didates who  might  otherwise  be  inconveni- 
enced by  the  reduced  nomination  period. 
The  legislation  has  also  been  clarified  by 
providing  that  certified  nomination  papers 
are  to  be  open  for  public  inspection. 

More  related  to  the  actual  process  of 
electing  candidates  is  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  all  oflBces  will  be 
filled.  The  act  now  provides  that  supple- 
mentary nominations  can  be  received  if  no 
candidates  have  filed  on  nomination  day  to 
try  to  avoid  new  elections  on  the  heel  of 
the  regular  elections.  With  the  same  intent 
we  are  now  proposing  that  if  no  nominations 
for  an  oflBce  are  received  during  the  regular 
or  supplementary  nomination  periods,  a  re- 
sulting vacancy  may  be  filled  through  ap- 
pointment by  the  new  council  if  there  is  a 
quorum  of  the  council.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  right  of  coimcils  to  fill  other  kinds 
of  vacancies  by  either  election  or  appoint- 
ment. 
2:10  p.m. 

Of  particular  interest  may  be  an  amend- 
ment that  provides  that  if  a  candidate  for 
the  ofiice  of  head  of  council  dies  before  the 
close  of  polling,  the  election  will  be  void 
and  a  new  election  will  have  to  be  con- 
ducted. The  exception  would  be  that  if  a 
candidate  died  at  some  point  during  the 
nomination  period  before  the  end  of  nomina- 
tion day,  the  office  would  be  opened  for  sup- 
plementary nominations  instead  of  requiring 
the  new  election.  It  is  hoped  this  amendment 
would  ensure  the  electorate  would  not,  by 
accident  of  fate,  be  denied  a  meaningful 
choice. 

I  indicated  in  my  recent  statement  regard- 
ing Metropolitan  Toronto  that  we  would  be 
requiring  that  ballots  must  indicate  that  elec- 
tion to  certain  offices  of  the  council  of  a 
lower-tier  municipality  carries  with  it  also 
automatic  election  to  the  upper-tier  council, 
where  such  is  the  case.  This  bill  provides 
that  this  amendment  shall  apply  to  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  the  regions,  the  district  of 
Muskoka  and  the  county  of  Oxford. 

The  bill  also  contains  an  amendment  that 
provides  an  alternative  method  of  sending 
notices  to  electors  informing  them  where  to 
vote.  At  present,  municipalities  with  more 
than  5,000  electors  are  required  to  send  such 


a  notice  to  each  elector  in  the  municipality. 
The  amendment  would  permit  the  coimcil 
of  a  municipality  by  bylaw  to  send  one 
notice  bearing  the  names  of  all  the  electors 
to  eadh  single  address. 

Finally,  among  the  remaining  technical 
amendments  in  the  bill  are  several  reciuring 
minor  amendments  to  standardize  i!he  pro- 
cedures for  recording  various  certificates  and 
declarations  that  are  taken  or  presented  at 
the  polling  place.  In  particular,  the  procedure 
whereby  election  staff  receive  a  certificate  to 
entitle  them  to  vote  at  the  poll  where  they 
are  working  has  been  simplified  and  brought 
more  into  line  with  the  other  types  of  cer- 
tificates. 

I  would  like  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
clerks'  committee  for  its  report  on  the  Munic- 
ipal Elections  Act  and  for  its  assistance 
throughout  our  deliberations,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  amendments  now  being  presented 
to  the  Legislature  today.  I  am  confident  the 
bill  reflects  our  joint  aim  to  further  clarify 
and  refine  the  important  municipal  election 
process. 

REPORT  IN  TORONTO  STAR 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
a  matter  of  privilege  arising  out  of  an  article 
in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  today  with  the 
headline,  "Children's  Aid  in  Budget  Crunch," 
under  the  byline  of  one  John  Spears.  In  the 
article  there  were  a  number  of  specific  gross 
errors. 

For  example,  there  is  a  statement  that  the 
Metro  Toronto  Children's  Aid  Society's  bud- 
get is  $14  million,  while  in  fact  their  budget 
is  more  than  double  that.  In  fact,  the  request 
this  year  is  for  almost  $31  million. 

It  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  government  on  children's  services  in 
this  province  which  is  approved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  is  roughly  $100  million.  I 
suggest  the  figure  is  so  rough  that  it  is  $370 
million— almost  $371  million. 

The  article  also  says  $30  million  is  trans- 
ferred to  children's  aid  societies.  That  is  also 
a  rough  figure.  In  fact  the  transfers  to  the 
children's  aid  societies— our  portion  of  the 
societies'  budgets,  not  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  20  per  cent  from  the  municipalities— 
this  year  is  in  excess  of  $116  million. 

I  don't  know  how  these  kinds  of  gross 
errors  can  be  communicated  to  the  public, 
but  I  suggest  it  is  offence  to  the  privileges 
of  the  members  of  this  House  who  participate 
in  budget  approvals  that  this  kind  of  non- 
sense is  passed  on  to  the  public  as  fact.  I 
would  like  to  have  that  noted  in  the  record. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  privi- 
leges as  a  member  of  this  Legislature  and 
as  a  citizen  have  been  grossly  offended,  and 
not  for  the  first  time.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  one  WiUiam  N.  Kelly,  who 
apparently  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Or  for  the  last. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Apparently  he  was  driven 
out  of  Ireland  by  the  famine  and  has  recently 
arrived  here  and  he  has  some  association 
with  a  charitable  organization  that  goes  under 
the  name  of  the  PC  (Ontario)  Fund.  Clearly, 
it  is  in  dire  need  of  some  assistance. 

I  am  rather  puzzled  as  to  what  its  associa- 
tions are  with  the  government.  The  letter 
starts  out  by  quoting  from  the  budget  of  the 
provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller), 
"There  will  be  no  tax  increases  in  Ontario 
this  year."  It  goes  on,  presumably  arguing 
that  since  I  was  not  dunned  by  the  govern- 
ment, I  should  make  a  contribution  to  this 
charitable  organization. 

Apparently  it  has  some  association  with 
the  Premier— and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here— 
because  it  says:  "The  PC  party  must  be  ready 
to  swing  into  full  momentum  at  a  moment's 
notice.  With  this  in  mind.  Premier  Davis  has 
asked  me  to  ensure  that  the  party's  finances 
are  in  order  and  that  we  are  ready  to  run  a 
winning  campaign." 

I  don't  know  who  this  joker  Kelly  is,  and  I 
don't  know  anything  about  this  organization, 
but  I  think  that  innocent  citizens  like  my- 
self should  be  protected  from  dunning  by 
this  phoney  charitable  organization. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  it  that  unreasonable,  I  ask  the 
member  for  York  South,  that  since  that  or- 
ganization already  had  his  vote,  it  should 
now  want  his  dollar? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  same 
point  of  privilege,  as  my  colleague  said,  the 
member  for  York  South  could  respond  that 
he  already  gave  at  the  office. 

However,  there  is  something  more  fearsome 
about  that  letter.  I  think  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
intimidation.  The  PC  party  is  reminding  the 
NDP  that  if  it  does  not  have  the  NDP's  sup- 
port there  will  be  an  election  in  Ontario.  I 
do  not  think  the  NDP  deserves  to  be  in- 
timidated that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to 
thank  the  member  for  York  South  for  his 
annual  support  to  the  great  party  of  this 
province,  with  which  he  is  not  completely 
familiar,    and   listening   to   the   member   for 


wherever  echoing  his  comments,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  member  for  York  Soutii,  he  should 
feel- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    Is    the   Premier    out   of 
breath? 

Mr.  Martel:  Did  he  run  to  get  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  out  of  breath.  I  heard 
the  members  opposite  as  I  came  down  the 
Don  Valley  Parkway.  I  ran  the  rest  of  the 
way. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  Premier  is  not  ready  for 
an  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  somebody  just  gave 
me  a  quarter.  When  I  read  what  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  said  yesterday  in  Port 
Credit,  I  am  ready  for  an  election.  The 
Liberals  in  that  audience  were  so  insulted 
they  will  never  vote  for  that  party  again.  I 
should  tell  the  members  opposite  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  thmk  the  point  of  privilege 
had  something  to  do  with  the  letter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to 
thank  as  well— because  all  parties  work  in 
strange  and  wonderful  ways— another  Donald 
Macdonald  for  a  letter  I  received  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  Smith  leadership  heritage,  what- 
ever it  is,  fund.  The  only  problem  is,  they 
did  not  send  a  self-addressed  envelope,  or 
the  party  did  not  know  where  to  return  the 
money.  As  a  result,  the  moneys  have  never 
been  sent. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  the  Premier  gave  to 
Trudeau,  why  should  he  not  give  to  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  However,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  recognize  the  important  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege  the  member  for  York  South 
has  made.  We  appreciate  his  contribution. 
We  will  use  it  wisely,  intelligently,  maybe 
even  to  defeat  him  in  his  riding,  whenever 
that  eventually  takes  place. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  Premier  actually  ran 
and  got  out  of  breath  just  to  tell  that  joke. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  person  who  got  the 
letter  asking  for  that  contribution  did,  in  fact, 
think  it  was  a  joke. 
2:20  p.m. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

WAGE-PRICE  SPIRAL 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Premier  regarding 
a  speech  he  made  to  the  Ontario  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  which  he  may  have  recom- 
mended wage  and  price  controls  or  he  may 
have  only  hinted  at  them  or  he  may  be  in 
favour   of  them.   In  any  event,  may  I  asfc 
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the  Premier  why  he  said  most  Canadians 
have  come  to  expect  their  incomes  will 
always  rise  by  at  least  as  much  as  the  rise 
in  the  consumer  price  index  and  he  believes 
there  is  a  wage-price  spiral  in  effect? 

Could  I  ask  him  how  he  could  say  that 
when  the  average  wage  increases  of  Cana- 
dians have  fallen  behind  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion for  the  past  two  years?  Is  the  Premier 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  Canadian  workers 
are  falling  behind  the  rate  of  inflation?  If 
he  wants  to  talk  about  the  causes  of  infla- 
tion, why  is  he  blaming  them?  Why  doesn't 
he  mention  and  recognize  the  fact,  or  did 
he  not  know,  that  the  workers  of  this  coun- 
try have  not  had  wage  increases  that  kept 
up  with  inflation  for  the  last  two  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  the 
very  carefully  considered  comments  by  the 
member  for  Hamflton  West  to  the  remarks 
I  madte,  I  guess,  Tuesday  noon,  which 
clearly  indicated  he  hadn't  read  the  speech, 
which  is  not  unique  or  unusual,  nor  did  it 
surprise  me. 

I  would  answer  the  question  very  simply 
by  asking  him  to  read  page  16.  This  is  in 
answer  to  his  preamble  to  the  question  in 
which  he  indicated  he  was  unsure  whether 
I  did  or  did  not  support  wage  and  price 
controls.  If  he  will  read  it— it's  very  simple 
so  even  he  can  understand  it— it  says  "price 
and  income  restraint."  The  word  "control" 
isn't  mentioned;  wages  were  not  singled  out. 
It  was  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  raise  my 
concerns  about  inflation,  which  I  repeated 
today  in  a  speech  I  made  to  the  Urban 
Development  Institute  that  the  member  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  read. 

It's  quite  obvious,  with  his  opposition  to 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  for  senior  citizens 
with  our  tax  credit  and  the  callous  dis- 
regard the  Liberal  Party  has  for  our  senior 
citizens,  that  he  is  not  interested  in  infla- 
tion. We  are,  and  we  will  continue  to  talk 
about  it.  He  may  not  like  it,  he  may  not 
agree  with  it,  but  I  have  this  concern  about 
inflation  and  I  will  continue  to  express  it 
publicly. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Since,  in  addition  to  a  paragraph  stating 
there  have  to  be  new  norms  of  reasonable 
and  responsible  social  behaviour,  there  is 
no  recognition  at  all  that  wages  have  al- 
ready fallen  behind  the  rate  of  inflation  for 
the  last  two  years,  does  the  Premier  not 
understand  that  very  fact?  Why  is  it  there 
are  suggestions  about  how  workers  ought  to 
restrain  their  demands  for  wages  and  not  a 
word  in  the  entire  speech  about  how  prices 
can   be   dealt  with,   not   a  word    about  the 


behaviour  of  oil  companies  or  banks  and 
certainly  not  a  word  about  prices  within 
the  control  of  the  Premier,  such  as  the 
price  of  electricity  from  Ontario  Hydro, 
which  increased  16.4  per  cent  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  am  en- 
joying this  discussion;  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  once  again  demonstrating  his 
total  lack  of  understanding  about  Ontario 
Hydro.  If  he  wants  to  argue  that  we  should 
have  a  general  tax  levy  to  subsidize  the 
cost  of  electricity,  why  doesn't  he  say  so?  I 
say  to  him  not  to  come  into  this  House  and 
say  this  government  is  responsible  for  elec- 
trical rates.  The  Liberal  Party  should  have 
some  awareness.  Even  the  Socialists  imder- 
stand  how  Ontario  Hydro  functions.  Let  him 
not  try  to  draw  that  red  herring  into  this 
kind  of  debate. 

I  would  say  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion he  should  read  my  speech  very  care- 
fully. We  recognize  the  concern  about 
prices.  We  talk  about  the  credibility  of  large 
public  and  private  institutions  in  this  whole 
question  of  inflation.  We  talk  about  the  dis- 
advantaged. We  talk  about  the  poor.  We 
talk  about  the  middle  class.  He  may  not  see 
all  of  those  things  but  let  him  read  it  very 
carefully.  If  he  is  not  worried  about  infla- 
tion, so  be  it;  I  am,  and  I  will  continue 
to  be. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
the  Premier's  speech  very  carefully.  I  have 
never  heard  him  urge  a  frank  and  public  dis- 
cussion on  something  he  disagreed'  with.  I 
think  he  should  know  he  is  giving  people  the 
impression  he  is  in  favour  of  returning  to 
wage  and  price  controls  in  this  country. 

I  wonder  if  the  Premier  really  believes  that 
wage  costs  are  a  major  factor  in  inflation.  If 
so,  how  can  he  square  that  with  the  document 
The  Profit  Centre,  put  out  by  his  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman),  in 
which  the  minister  makes  a  pitch  to  attract 
more  foreign  investment  here  in  Toronto  be- 
cause wages  in  Ontario  are  more  competitive 
than  in  other  industrialized  countries?  In  fact, 
he  says  that  in  1978  our  average  hourly  pay 
in  industry  was  37  cents  an  hour  less  than  the 
United  States  average. 

How  can  the  Premier  on  the  one  hand 
blame  Ontario  workers  as  a  major  component 
in  the  inflationary  spiral  and  on  the  other 
hand  make  a  pitch  to  foreign  investors  to 
come  here  and  put  their  money  in  Ontario 
because  wage  costs  are  so  low? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  believe 
the  honourable  member  when  he  says  he  has 
read  the  speech.  If  he  finds  some  place  in  the 
speech  where  I  say  wages  are  too  high  or 
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workers  in  this  province  are  getting  wages  in 
excess  of  competing  jurisdictions,  let  him  show 
it  to  me  because  I  didn't  say  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  a  clear  message. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  not. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Since  I  have  read  the  speech  very  carefully, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  since  the  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion is  lifted  entirely,  word  for  word,  from  a 
speech  the  Premier  made  to  the  Rotary  Club 
on  March  7,  and  since  after  the  paragraph 
that  says  there  is  a  wage-price  spiral  it  says, 
"Yet  most  Canadians  have  come  to  expect 
their  incomes  will  always  rise  by  at  least  as 
much  as  the  rise  in  the  consumer  price  index" 
—that  is  what  the  Premier  said;  he  clearly  im- 
plied that  was  a  real  cause  of  inflation— why 
does  the  Premier  not  publicly  recognize  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Pope:  It's  a  misrepresentation  by 
the  reader. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Have  I  suddenly  roused  the 
cage  over  here?  What  is  the  trouble?  Have  I 
rattled  the  bars?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  seem  to  have 
aroused  the  herd  over  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  nowhere  in  this 
speech  is  there  a  statement  recognizing  that 
working  Canadians  have  been  taking  less  by 
way  of  wage  increases  than  inflation  and  that 
Canadians  are  not  keeping  up  with  inflation. 
When  the  Premier  of  Ontario  gives  the  impli- 
cation that  he  doesn't  even  realize  his  citizens 
are  failing  to  keep  pace  with  inflation  and 
continues  to  blame  them  for  causing  inflation, 
does  the  Premier  not  agree  that  he  is  asking 
for  labour  unrest  and  for  difficulty  in  this 
province  when  what  he  should  be  doing  is 
commending  the  citizens  for  putting  up  with 
the  difficulties  they  are  facing  day  by  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see  the  member  for  Hamilton  West  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  the  workers.  That  has  never 
been  really  too  prevalent  here  in  the  past. 

I  can't  account  for  how  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  wishes  to  interpret  what  I  may 
say  in  a  speech.  If  he  wants  to  read  into  it 
what  he  wants  to  for  his  political  purposes, 
that  is  entirely  up  to  him.  I  know  what  the 
speech  says.  I  know  what  I  mean  and  I  state 
it  very  simply  even  if  the  member  doesn't 
understand  the  relationship  between  prices 
and  wages.  Nothing  in  this  speech  says  the 
Ontario  workers  have  been  getting  too  much, 
nothing  in  this  speech  says  we  have  not  done 
relatively  well  in  respect  to  other  jurisdictions. 

If  tiie  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  not 
concerned  about  an  18  per  cent  figure  in  the 
United  States  and  nine  per  cent  here,  and 
with  what  is  happening  to  the  American 
economy,   what  may  happen  to  our  dollar, 


what  may  happen  when  interest  rates  come 
down  related  to  the  level  of  inflation  here, 
then  I  have  to  tell  him  I  was  right  when  I 
answered  his  first  question:  The  Liberal  Party- 
is  callous  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with 
inflation.  It  has  no  interest,  it  has  no  concern. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  the  Premier  prepared  to 
look  at  some  of  the  factors  that  lead  to  infla- 
tion, suc'h  as  the  imports  we  have  from 
countries  where  the  rates  of  wages  are  much 
higher,  and  deal  with  those  types  of  prob- 
lems, rather  than  give  a  semblance  in  bis 
speech,  which  I  too  have  read,  that  leaves 
the  impression  it  is  the  working  class  of  this 
society  that  is  causing  the  high  rate  of  in- 
flation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  great  respect,  the 
member  has  not,  then,  read  the  speech.  If 
he  would  look  at  the  speech,  it  also  refers 
to  interest  rate  policy.  There  is  no  question. 
The  members  opposite  can't  have  it  both 
ways.  They  can't  say  there  isn't  a  problem 
with  inflation  when  the  speech  makes  it  very 
clear  that  if  something  isn't  done  about  in- 
flation, governments  do  have  to  intervene.  I 
am  not  talking  about  controls,  but  if  they 
don't  think  an  interest  rate  subsidy  to  the 
farm  community  is  a  form  of  government 
intervention  related  to  inflation,  then  they 
are  kidding  themselves.  This  is  wbat  I  am 
saying  to  the  people  of  this  province. 

I  wish  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  would 
try  to  understand  it.  I  repeat  once  again,  if 
they  are  not  concerned  about  inflation,  fine, 
I  understand  that;  I  sympathize  because  it  is 
not  the  only  significant  issue  they  wish  to 
ignore.  If  the  member  wants  to  read  some- 
thing into  my  speech  that  is  not  there,  all 
I  can  say  is  I  feel  sorry  for  him. 

2:30  p.m. 

POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  Minister  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities.  The  minister  said  on 
Tuesday— I  will  read  what  the  minister  said 
at  page  1823  of  Hansard:  He  has  suggested 
there  are  thousands  of  graduates  of  the  college 
system  and  the  university  system  looking  for 
employment.  "That  is  not  true."  Then  she 
went  on  to  say:  **There  are  not  thousands  of 
graduates  of  those  institutions  looking  for 
employment." 

Is  the  minister  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  figures  of  unemployment  for  the  month 
of  April  1980  in  Ontario,  there  are  9,000  with 
some  post-secondary  education,  7,000  gra- 
duates with  a  certificate  or  diploma  at  the 
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community  college  level  and  approximately 
1,000  with  a  university  degree;  that  means 
8,000  graduates.  There  are  thousands  of 
young  people  with  degrees,  diplomas  and 
certificates  who  are  unemployed  in  the  prov- 
ince; how  come  she  did  not  know  about  it? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  trying  to  leave 
an  impression,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  I  can 
only  do  what  he  has  been  doing  with  other 
people's  remarks;  that  is,  interpret  the  intent 
of  his  remarks. 

The  number  of  young  people  who  have 
achieved  post-secondary  education  and  who 
are  employed  is  very  significantly  higher  than 
the  employment  rate  for  those  who  have  not 
achieved  that  purpose.  For  the  past  18  months 
I  have  been  trying  to  disabuse  the  general 
public  of  the  perception  that  post-secondary 
education  is  of  little  value  in  terms  of  the 
life  career  choices  and  the  activities  and  em- 
ployment of  young  people. 

Post-secondary  education  is  a  very  valuable 
tool  for  young  people,  a  very  important  ac- 
tivity in  terms  of  the  progress  of  our  society, 
and  I  would  not  like  our  young  people  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  value  in  achieving  or 
attempting  to  achieve  a  post-secondary 
degree. 

If  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  wants  me 
to  apologize  for  saying  there  are  not  thou- 
sands, then  I  will  apologize  at  this  point,  but 
the  number  is  significantly  lower  than  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  trying  to  leave 
tlie  impression  it  was. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  thank  the  minister  for  the 
apology.  What  I  do  not  understand  is  the 
preamble  to  the  apology.  Since  no  one  was 
ever  suggesting  that  post-secondary  educa- 
tion is  without  value,  how  could  it  be  that 
the  minister  did  not  know  that  there  were 
about  8,000  graduates  of  our  post-secondary 
institutions  without  work  in  Ontario,  and  a 
further  9,000  people  who  have  had  some  post- 
secondary  education  without  work  in  Ontario? 
How  can  the  minister  do  her  job  without 
knowing  that? 

What  kind  of  government  is  it  when  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  does  not  know  that  wages 
have  fallen  behind  inflation  and  when  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities  does 
not  know  that  there  are  thousands  of 
graduates  of  her  institutions  without  work 
today  in  the  province? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Sometimes  I  worry 
about  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  because 
there  are  times  when  I  wonder  whether  the 
deck  he  is  playing  with  is  full. 


However,  I  have  to  inform  him  that  at  this 
point  I  have  not  seen  the  documentation  of 
unemployment  detail  for  the  period  of  time 
to  which  he  is  referring.  There  are  times  when 
I  do  get  behind  with  the  scope  of  all  the 
reading  in  which  I  should  be  involved,  but  I 
can  honestly  tell  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  I  believe  firmly  in  the  capacity  of  our 
post-secondary  institutions  to  help  our  young 
people  to  become  useful,  employed  citizens 
within  this  province. 

I  am  aware  that  frequently  there  is  a  lag 
of  one  to  four  or  five  months  between  gradua- 
tion from  institutions,  the  acquisition  of  a 
diploma  and  the  full  employment  of  a  young 
person,  and  I  believe  those  lags  must  be  taken 
into  account,  but  I  shall  explore  the  statistics 
that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  de- 
lighted in  putting  before  this  House  and  find 
out  the  details  for  this  House. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
There  are  some  courses  and  some  degrees, 
as  well  as  certificates  and  diplomas  at  the 
college  level,  that  are  producing  students  who 
are  not  needed  in  the  work  force,  and  these 
are  courses  where  the  education  is  directly 
related  to  the  work  market.  Then  there  are 
other  areas  where  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  and  other  groups  indicate  to  us 
there  is  going  to  be  a  dramatic  shortage,  as 
well  as  in  the  skilled  tradesmen  area.  I  would 
ask  the  minister,  is  it  not  about  time  the 
educational  svstem  in  this  province  was  more 
closely  hnked  with  the  economic  needs  and 
the  so-called  economic  strategy  this  govern- 
ment should  be  developing,  so  that  we  have 
an  overall  philosophy  and  direction  in  our 
educational  system? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
community  colleges  of  this  province  do 
relate  directly  to  the  industrial  and  business 
needs  of  the  area  they  are  designed  to  serve. 
That  is  an  ongoing  and  integral  function  of 
the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology. 
The  philosophy  of  tying  societal  needs  rather 
closely  to  the  function  of  the  community 
college  was  one  of  the  basic  principles  in  the 
establishment  of  those  institutions. 

The  universities  of  this  province,  however, 
have  always  had  the  kind  of  autonomy  that 
permits  them  to  function  in  terms  of  their 
examination  of  the  requirements  of  society, 
not  only  for  today,  but  for  many  years  in  the 
future.  It  is  my  belief  that  most  of  those  in- 
stitutions are  pursuing  that  degree  of  social 
responsibility. 

I  should  hate  to  see  in  this  province  a 
totally  directed  form  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation in  which  most  young  persons  were 
not   given   the    opportunity   to  make  appro- 
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priate  choices  for  their  selection  of  careers 
their  own  talents,  their  own  capabilities  and 
their  personal  interests.  I  would  hope  we 
would  be  able  to  supply  them  with  adequate 
labour  market  information— I  am  not  saying 
precise  information,  because  I  am  not  sure 
that  can  ever  happen— which  would  give 
them  S'ome  indication  of  the  employment  pos- 
sibilities of  the  courses  they  choose. 

There  are  many  young  people  who  do  not 
go  to  university  to  develop  some  job-related 
capacity.  They  go  there  to  expand  their  in- 
tellectual horizons,  and  I  think  we  are  all 
the  better  for  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
How  can  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities be  so  sanug  about  her  educational 
policy  and  make  the  statement  that  she  did 
on  Tuesday?  How  can  she  justify  8,000  young 
people  out  of  work  on  the  one  hand  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  Ottawa  800 
job  openings  in  high  technology  areas? 

I  ask  her  to  look  at  the  statement,  for 
instance,  of  the  president  of  Algonquin  Col- 
lege in  Ottawa  who  said  provincial  funding 
for  the  type  of  opening  required  in  Ottawa  is 
not  adequate.  When  the  minister  is  talking 
about  a  full  deck  or  about  people  not  having 
a  full  deck,  maybe  she  should  look  aroimd 
her,  because  the  jokers  in  the  deck  are  on 
that  side. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  ever  have  to  look  behind  me;  all  I  have 
to  do  is  look  across  the  House. 

The  member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy) 
should  be  aware  the  Community  Industrial 
Training  Council  in  Ottawa  has  been  very 
actively  pursuing  the  high  technology  needs 
in  that  area.  It  has  established  a  research 
program  to  ensure  the  needs  and  the  re- 
sources will  be  defined  appropriately.  The 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  is  fund- 
ing that  research  program  for  the  CITC  to 
identify  the  needs  and  resources,  and  we 
are  now  having  discussions  with  Algonquin 
College  in  terms  of  providing  the  appropriate 
number  of  places  to  meet  whatever  is  de- 
fined as  the  necessary  program  for  the  high 
technology  industry  in  Ottawa. 
2:40  p.m. 

IRON  ORE  PELLETS 

Mr.  Martel:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment. Can  the  minister  indicate  why  last 
week  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis),  in  his  response 
to  a  question  involving  the  500,000  tons  of 
unsold  iron  ore  pellets  belonging  to  Inco, 
said  they  were  not  saleable  because  the 
particular   type    of    ore    is    not   marketable? 


Officials  of  Inco  tell  me  the  only  place  this 
particular  pellet  is  not  suitable  is  in  the  cold- 
rolled  steel  for  cars,  but  it  is  suitable  for 
all  other  purposes,  including  stainless  steel 
—because  part  of  the  mix  of  that  iron  ore  is 
nickel.  Why  are  we  hiding  behind  this 
fagade,  when  this  is  one  of  the  most  saleable 
iron  ore  pellets  in  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  glad  to  extend  a  detailed  reply  to  the 
honourable  member.  I  have  two  pages  of 
notes  here  that  I  have  just  been  given.  I  will 
be  happy  to  send  them  to  him. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Since  the  Premier  promised  a  reply  last 
week,  which  we're  still  waiting  for  at  this 
time,  will  the  minister  now  confirm  that  45 
per  cent  of  the  feed  used  by  Dotfasco, 
Algoma  and  Stelco  is  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  is  on  long-term  contracts 
by  those  firms  to  mining  developments  in  the 
United  States?  Given  the  millions  of  dollars 
this  government  very  generously  poured  into 
Nanticoke  on  behalf  of  Stelco,  does  the  min- 
ister not  think  it  is  time  he  started  to  use 
that  as  a  bit  of  a  clout  to  force  companies  to 
buy  their  feed  here,  rather  than  having  a 
company  such  as  Inco  dump  500,000  tons  of 
a  nonrenewable  resource  on  a  slag  heap 
every  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  honourable  member  that  everything 
should  be  done  to  encourage  development 
here.  I  will  be  pleased  to  include  that  in 
the  reply. 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
question:  Since  it  has  been  estimated  that 
during  the  1980s  each  of  the  steel  companies 
will  require  an  extra  five  million  tons  of  iron 
ore,  has  the  minister  ever  asked  himself  where 
this  iron  ore  will  be  coming  from?  When  is 
the  minister  going  to  put  into  place  an  in- 
dustrial strategy  that  will  guarantee  the 
source  of  supply  will  be  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  also 
will  be  considered. 

SAFETY  OF  MINERS 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Deputy  Premier  regarding  the 
uranium  miners. 

Is  the  Deputy  Premier  aware  that  the 
existing  legislation  between  the  federal 
authorities  and  the  Saskatchewan  govern- 
ment, with  respect  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  miners  out  there,  is  not  working?  Is  the 
Deputy  Premier  further  aware  that  und^ 
that  existing  agreement,  the  federal  author- 
ities retain  the  right  to  do  the  prosecution? 
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Is  he  further  aware  that  it  took  over  a 
year  for  the  federal  authorities  to  determine 
there  was  not  enough  information  about  the 
first  fatahty  for  them  to  lay  charges?  Is  On- 
tario prepared  to  allow  the  authority  for  the 
prosecution  to  remain  with  the  federal  author- 
ities, rather  than  with  the  province,  so  that 
we  can  prosecute  expeditiously,  so  as  not  to 
tie  up  the  union,  the  bompany,  and  the  On- 
tario government  in  a  years  hassle,  only  to 
find  out  we  haven't  enough  information  Avith 
which  to  proceed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  a 
four-part  question.  My  response  to  the  first 
three  parts  is  no.  Those  particular  matters 
have  not  been  drawn  to  my  attention  re- 
cently. 

In  so  far  as  the  fourth  part  of  the  question 
is  concerned,  with  respect  to  what  our 
attitude  would  be  concerning  an  attempt  to 
expedite  the  laying  of  idharges  and  tihe  follow- 
ing up  of  prosecutions,  I  will  have  to  get 
more  information  with  respect  to  that  juris- 
dictional matter.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  do 
that  after  consultation  with  the  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Elgie)  and/or  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  McMurtry). 

Mr.  Martel:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  fed- 
eral authorities  maintain  the  refusal  to  work 
in  unsafe  conditions  is  similar  in  the  Canada 
Labour  Code  to  what  it  is  in  Bill  70,  and 
the  federal  code  reads  that  a  worker  cannot 
refuse  to  do  work  in  an  unsafe  work  place 
that  has  existed  for  some  time  because,  and 
I  am  quoting  the  document  now,  "if  the 
condition  has  been  known  for  some  time  and 
has  not  changed  it  would  not  be  considered 
imminently  dangerous,"  could  the  Deputy 
Premier  ask  the  Minister  of  Labour  whether 
he  agrees  with  the  assertion  that  the  right 
to  refuse  is  the  same  under  the  two  laws? 
Since  Fm  sure  he  does  not,  is  he  now  willing 
to  make  public  the  position  of  this  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  deplorable  piece  of 
federal  legislation  that  is  coming  forth,  we 
think  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
very  pleased  to  draw  the  honourable  mem- 
ber's concerns  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
league the  Minister  of  Labour,  from  whom 
he  can  expect  to  have  a  response  before  too 
long. 

Mr.  Martel:  Since  the  regulations  under 
the  federal  scheme  do  not  allow  the  workers 
to  tour  with  the  inspectors  in  uranium  mines 
as  they  are  allowed  to  in  all  other  mines, 
should  we  not  be  taking  a  tough  stance  that 
says  Ontario  is  not  prepared  to  go  along 
with  that?  Should  we   not  say  that  unless 


the  workers  are  given  the  right  to  inspect 
along  with  the  mining  inspectors,  Ontario 
wiU  not  support  the  federal  order  in  council 
that  is  coming  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
include  that  question  in  my  conversation  with 
the  Minister  of  Laboiu". 

RURAL  ELECTRICAL  RATES 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Energy.  If  I  may 
beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Premier,  I  am 
going  to  read  this  question.  He  does  not 
seem  to  like  my  reading  questions. 

Ontario  Hydro  has  submitted  a  proposal 
to  the  minister  for  rate  increases  of  9.4  per 
cent  in  its  1981  bulk  power  costs.  The  bulk 
power  rates  resulting  from  this  proposal  ore 
also  to  apply  to  rural  retail  customers.  Since 
the  Premier  stated  on  April  10  that  he 
wanted  prop>osals  from  Ontario  Hydro  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  differential  between 
rates  paid  by  rural  and  urban  residents,  will 
the  minister  assure  us  that  those  proposed 
revised  rates  will  be  part  of  the  terms  of 
reference  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Ontario 
Energy  Board  at  the  public  hearings  this 
summer  so  that  the  rural  rate  differential, 
which  now  is  some  29  per  cent  higher,  will 
be  eliminated  by  January  1,  1981? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon- 
ourable member  will  appreciate  that  we  have 
a  two-part  approach  here.  The  Minister  of 
Energy  has  referred  the  proposal  of  Ontario 
Hydro  to  the  Ontario  Energy  Board  for  its 
review,  I  do  not  have  it  here,  but  the  mem- 
ber should  obtain  a  copy  of  the  statement 
of  the  Premier  in  which  he  directed  the 
Ministry  of  Energy  and  Ontario  Hydro  to 
address  the  question  of  the  differential, 
which  is  a  separate  matter.  There  would  be 
nothing  to  preclude  us,  once  we  have  some 
advice  as  a  result  of  that  study  and  those 
observations  on  that  basis,  to  apply  that  to 
whatever  may  be  the  final  rate  and  the  final 
differential  once  the  Ontario  Energy  Board 
has  determined  that. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ontario 
Energy  Board  went  through  something  like  a 
three-year  study  to  review  the  price  structure 
of  Ontario  Hydro  rates  and  came  in  last 
December  with  a  report  that  produced  noth- 
ing of  a  reformed  nature  and  nothing  that 
v/ould  satisfy  the  public  demand  for  some 
substantial  change  in  that  rate  structure. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister,  what  is  the 
use  of  referring  this  question  back  to  an  in- 
effective board?  Why  does  the  government 
not  take  this  matter  in  hand? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
greatest  respect,  I  do  not  know  if  that  is 
supplementary  to  the  question  that  was  posed 
to  me  by  the  member.  The  matter  that  has 
been  referred  to  the  Ontario  Energy  Board 
is  the  proposal  for  the  rate  increases.  We  now 
have  the  report  to  which  the  honourable 
member  makes  reference  and  are  analysing 
it  to  see  what  our  response  ultimately  will 
be  when  I  have  the  advice  of  Hydro. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Premier 
said  he  was  instructing  the  minister  to  find 
ways  to  get  rid  of  the  differential  between 
rural  and  urban  hydro  rates.  Of  what  con- 
ceivable value  was  that  statement,  other  than 
possible  political  value,  when  Hydro  turns 
around  now  and  proposes  new  rates  which 
increase  both  the  rural  and  the  urban  rates 
equally,  leaving  the  differential  precisely 
where  it  was  before?  If  he  made  a  statement, 
why  does  the  minister  not  take  it  seriously? 
2:50  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  any  state- 
ment made  by  the  Premier  is  quite  creditable. 

The  honourable  member  knows  very  well 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  examining  the 
present  proposal  with  respect  to  rates,  and 
anotlier  matter  to  impose  on  whatever  that 
decision  may  be  the  commitment  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  reduce  the  differential.  They  are 
two  separate  matters. 

SECURITY  IN  ONTARIO  HOUSING 
CORPORATION  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ques- 
tion is  of  the  Minister  of  Housing.  It  is  with 
regard  to  the  brutal  attack  on  Mr.  Amir  Din, 
a  Canadian  of  East  Indian  origin  in  Etobi- 
coke.  Will  the  minister  indicate  what  specific 
security  measures  he  intends  to  recommend 
for  that  particular  building,  a  matter  raised 
with  him  by  the  member  for  Etobicoke  (Mr. 
Philip)  during  the  past  several  years? 

Will  the  minister  table  in  this  House  de- 
tailed information  on  the  security  systems 
employed  in  the  various  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation  developments  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  on  their  ability  to  deal  with 
random,  vicious,  racial  assault? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  minis- 
try and  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation 
obviously  are  concerned  with  the  action  that 
took  place  at  one  of  our  high-rise  buildings 
on  Monday  evening  last. 

The  particular  building  where  the  act  took 
place  is  one  that  has  been  without  some 
security  for  a  period  of  time.  About  two  and 
a  half  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  a  review  of 
the  situation  along  with  our  security  forces, 


Community  Guardian  Company  Limited,  it 
was  determined  that  there  would  not  appear 
to  be  the  necessity  of  retaining  any  full-time 
security  operations  at  this  particular  building. 

To  put  it  into  its  proper  perspective,  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation  spent  $4,143,- 
000  for  security  services  in  the  current  year 
in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  housing  port- 
folio. For  the  balance  of  the  province,  w'hich 
actually  consists  of  only  three  other  com- 
munities in  which  we  have  a  security  force- 
Ottawa,  Sudbury  and  Hamilton— we  spent  a 
total  of  $231,000  for  the  three  of  them. 

We  realize  some  of  the  problems  we  have 
had  here,  and  through  Community  Guardian 
Company  Limited  which  I  think  is  a  very 
well-trained  group,  we  have  tried  to  respond 
to  the  problems,  whatever  origin  they  happen 
to  be,  at  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation's 
portfolio  throug'hout  this  part  of  the  province. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation  is  a  full-paying  taxpayer 
in  this  community,  paying  some  $21  million 
in  real  estate  property  taxes.  We  expect  and 
receive  the  consideration  and  the  support  of 
the  municipal  police  force.  With  their  sup- 
port and  that  of  Community  Guardian  Com- 
pany Limited,  we  think  we  have  been  able 
to  control  the  vandalism  and  the  other  prob- 
lems that  we  have  within  OHC. 

In  my  discussions  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral {Mr.  McMurtry),  and  in  some  other 
questions  regarding  the  incident  of  Monday 
night,  we  agreed  that  we  would  look  at  the 
security  services  in  this  building  once  again 
and  see  whether  there  is  a  reason  for  more 
security.  I  want  to  emphasize  that,  if  there 
is  a  reason,  we  will  start  reintroducing  selec- 
tive security  services  in  all  buildings.  I  also 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  cost  has  to  be 
taken  into  some  consideration. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  I  was  hoping  the 
minister  would  understand  that  there  is  a 
very  important  preventive  role  for  OHC  to 
be  playing.  What  role  does  the  minister  see 
for  the  community  relations  worker  in  OHC 
developments  in  defusing  racial  tensions  and 
in  promoting  a  support  of  community  en- 
vironment? Does  he  agree  that  their  numbers 
should  be  increased,  not  decreased;  that 
special  training  in  the  inter-racial  community 
development  techniques  should  be  provided 
them;  and  that  they  should  be  given  respon- 
sibility, with  specific  guidelines,  for  inter- 
action with  community  police  officers  and 
building  security  staff?  Will  he  continue  to 
see  them  as  subordinate  to  project  managers 
and  not  as  the  vital  cog  in  the  whole  security 
system,  as  they  s/hould  be?  :  - 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Very  clearly,  the  com- 
munity workers  employed  by  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation  are  not  there  just  to 
deal  with  the  racial  problems,  ^of  which  un- 
doubtedly there  are  some.  They  are  there  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  OHC  in  a  very 
general  way,  whether  they  happen  to  be  the 
problems  of  an  individual  who  does  not  have 
enough  income,  who  has  some  marital  prob- 
lems, and  so  on.  They  do  not  selectively  treat 
just  one  problem;  they  deal  with  the  whole 
scope  of  problems  that  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation  has  the  responsibility  of  trying  to 
look  after. 

Community  Guardian  Company  Limited, 
which  is  retained  to  provide  security  guard 
service  and  works  singularly  for  the  OHC, 
has  more  than  100  officers.  We  do  not  con- 
sider them  as  policemen  or  guards;  we  con- 
sider them,  to  some  degree,  as  community 
workers.  They  try  to  resolve  problems  with- 
out going  to  the  police  with  them.  I  say  very 
clearly  in  this  House,  that  particular  guard 
service  has  been  received  with  open  arms 
and  is  respected  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
tenants  of  OHC  throughout  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area. 

We  have  continued  to  incrdase  our  eflForts 
vAth  the  guardian  service.  They  have  had 
discussions  with  OHC.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tuntiy  of  meeting  with  them  and  reviewing 
some  of  the  problems  they  have  to  contend 
with.  We  have  tried  to  reallocate  the  services 
of  the  community  workers  over  the  past 
number  of  years  to  work  more  specifically 
in  the  areas  where  we  do  see  problems  in 
greater  volume  than  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  minister  tries  to  minimize  the 
problem,  which  is  becoming  explosive.  Does 
he  realize  there  are  very  serious  problems 
because  the  projects  are  so  huge  that  in  many 
cases  they  do  require  security?  Does  he 
realize  that  some  of  the  buildings  and  projects 
that  he  gives  out  for  management  to  private 
companies  are  deprived  of  security  services 
in  order  to  maximize  the  profits  of  the  com- 
pany in  many  instances?  Does  he  not  realize 
it  is  time  the  ministry  intervened,  because 
we  will  be  faced  with  very  serious  problems 
otherwise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  no  way, 
shape  or  form  do  I  wish  to  imply  to  this 
House  that  OHC  is  trying  to  minimize  the 
problems.  We  realize  what  the  problems  are 
within  the  portfolio  that  we  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  managing  in  this  community  and 
throughout  Ontario.  That  is  making  it  very 
clear. 


When  we  spend  taxpayers'  dollars— 
$4,143,000  in  the  current  year-and  put  com- 
munity work  service  in  place  in  this  portfolio 
in  the  Toronto  area,  I  think  it  speaks  ex- 
tremely well  of  the  fact  that  government 
recognizes  there  are  some  social  tensions  in 
those  public  housing  developments. 

I  will  not  apologize  to  this  House.  I  realize 
some  of  the  developments  are  huge.  It  is  easy 
to  sit  back  20  years  later  and  criticize  our 
predecessors  for  having  developed  those  par- 
ticular units.  When  I  was  sitting  on  Ottawa 
city  council  and  in  various  other  places,  I 
listened  to  the  fact  that  OHC  was  not  pro- 
ducing enough  units.  They  tried  to  respond 
to  the  needs  at  that  time.  With  hindsight,  it 
might  have  been  better  to  have  scattered 
units,  which  we  are  attempting  to  do  now 
through  the  nonprofit  housing  corporations 
by  taking  only  a  x)ortion  of  the  units  for 
public  housing. 

We  are  not  minimizing  it.  We  are  going  to 
look  at  the  security  services.  But  I  want  this 
House  to  keep  very  clearly  in  mind  that  there 
is  a  limitation  on  the  number  of  dollars  this 
government  should  be  committed  to  in  putting 
guard  services  to  work. 

ESSEX  EXPLOSION 

Mr.  Riiston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs.  The  minister  refused  to  designate  the 
town  of  Trenton  as  a  disaster  area.  Now  in 
his  letter  of  May  12  to  the  member  for 
Quinte  (Mr.  O'Neil),  he  states  that  Ontario 
Development  Corporation  is  going  to  supply 
loans  at  six  per  cent  interest  to  businessmen 
to  restore  their  businesses  to  the  pre-flooding 
state.  Is  the  minister  prepared  to  make  a 
decision  with  regard  to  the  town  of  Essex 
and  its  $5-million  explosion  of  February  and 
allow  businessmen  to  rebuild  their  businesses 
back  to  the  pre-explo.sion  state,  after  using 
their  own  insm-ance,  and  help  from  there  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
answered  this  question  several  times.  My 
colleague  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism (Mr.  Grossman),  under  whose  jurisdiction 
the  ODC  comes,  is  looking  after  this  par- 
ticular matter  in  so  far  as  ODC  is  going  to 
talk  to  the  people  down  there. 

Talks  are  still  going  on  and  we  want  to 
see  if  there  is  some  way  we  can  help  those 
businessmen.  The  ODC  ruled  that  the  kind 
of  loans  that  would  have  been  available 
perhaps  were  not  the  right  vehicle.  But  talks 
are  still  going  on  and  there  may  be  some 
way  that  help  can  be  provided. 

3  p.m. 
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Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  is  involved 
in  this,  but  the  letter  of  the  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  on  May  12  states 
in  the  last  paragraph  that  loans  will  be 
available  at  six  per  cent  interest.  Can  he 
not  force  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism to  give  us  a  decision  so  we  can  avoid  the 
long  delay  in  getting  these  businesses  back 
in  operation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  answer  on  the  pro- 
vision of  six  per  cent  loans  down  there  was 
no;  they  decided  that  was  not  the  vehicle 
that  would  be  available  there.  That  was 
available  in  the  Port  Hope  and  surrounding 
areas  because  the  disaster  in  that  area  and 
in  those  counties  was  a  natural  disaster,  a 
flood.  The  disaster  in  the  Essex  area  was 
caused  by  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  person, 
and  presumably  much  more  insurance  is  in- 
volved. We  do  not  see  the  two  situations  as 
exactly  the  same,  and  therefore  different 
critera  have  to  be  applied. 

BELL  CANADA  RATES 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is  to 
the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications, who  has  just  come  in.  It  con- 
cerns Bell  Canada's  application  for  increases 
of  23  to  25  per  cent. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  whether 
he  is  monitoring  the  public  meetings  and 
securing  access  to  all  the  letters  of  objection 
being  sent  to  Bell  so  he  will  know  fully  the 
public  view.  More  especially,  has  he 
obtained  witnesses  and  professionals  to  assess 
the  Bell  application  and  to  appear  at  the 
hearings  of  the  Canadian  Radio-television 
and  Telecommunications  Commission  so  as 
to  fully  protect  the  Ontario  public  from  be- 
ing wrung  dry  by  Bell? 

Now  that  the  minister  has  had  three 
months  to  do  an  in-depth  examination,  can 
he  tell  this  House  what  increase  in  rates,  if 
any,  he  thinks  Bell  should  be  allowed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ban  say 
yes  to  the  first  two  or  three  questons.  I  can 
say  no  to  the  last  question.  I  am  not  in 
position,  and  I  don't  intend  to  be,  to  tell 
the  CRTC  what  increase  Bell  should  be 
allowed. 

Mr.  Swart:  Does  the  minister  not  think 
he  has  some  responsibility  to  investigate  the 
amount  of  increase  and  to  fight  for  a  lower 
increase?  Is  he  not  aware  that  the  telephone 
rates  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
where  the  systems  are  publicly  owned,  are 
25  per  cent  lower  than  those  in  Ontario  for 
communities    of   comparable   size?   Does   he 


not  think  it  is  time  that  his  Conservative 
government  did  the  same  thing  here  as  the 
Tories  did  in  Manitoba  70  years  ago,  and 
bring  the  telephone  system  under  provincial 
ownership  so  we  can  put  a  halt  to  these 
continuous  and  unreasonable  rate  hikes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  realize  the  honourable 
member  may  have  to  make  the  headlines 
again  tomorrow.  I  would  suggest,  though,  he 
is  liable  to  give  himself  a  heart  attack  be- 
cause of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  asked 
that  question. 

No,  I  have  no  intention  of  considering  the 
nationalization  of  Bell  Canada. 

TOWNSEND  SITE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Housing,  Can  the 
minister  indicate  to  this  House  how  the  ten- 
ders are  going  to  be  let  for  the  housing  in 
the  Townsend  town  site  and  who  wiU  be 
building  the  houses?  Also,  in  conjunction 
with  the  costs  of  holding  these  houses,  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  interest  rates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
already  indicated,  through  the  press,  the 
availability  of  more  than  300  lots  in  the  first 
phase  of  the  Townsend  development.  Four- 
teen lots  have  been  taken  up  at  this  point, 
and  152  are  under  consideration  at  the 
moment. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  proposal  being  put 
forward  to  erect  20  model  homes  on  the 
Townsend  site.  They  will  be  developed  by 
the  private  sector  and  not  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  development  of  these  model 
homes,  financing  will  be  done  through  the 
Ontario  Land  Corporation,  but  the  commit- 
ment and  discharge  of  mortgage  will  be 
entirely  the  responsibility  of  the  private 
sector.  We  hope  the  units  will  be  in  place 
within  the  next  several  months  so  that  they 
will  have  a  possibility  of  capturing  some  of 
the  market  that  will  be  available  to  us  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  In  regard  to  the  study 
made  on  marketing  in  the  area,  will  that 
be  made  public  and  available  to  this  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  believe  that  question 
was  asked  of  me  last  week  by  the  member 
for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  (Mr.  Nixon).  He 
asked  whether  the  study  we  have  been 
doing,  the  research  reports  and  the  economic 
factors  would  be  made  available  to  this 
House.  I  said  very  clearly  that  we  considered 
ourselves  in  the  same  jxjsition  as  the  private 
market.  It  was  a  report  which  assisted  us 
in   the   development,    expansion   and  sale  of 
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our  units,  and  we  did  not  believe  it  was  a 
public  document. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  at  Townsend  the  minister  has 
an  opportunity  for  once  in  Ontario  to  put 
housing  on  the  market  at  a  price  the  con- 
sumer can  afford,  why  does  he  not  do  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber is  very  vocal  about  the  situation.  As  we 
have  said— and  I  trust  he  has  read  some  of 
the  press  remarks  in  the  past— we  have  put 
limitations  on  the  the  resale  factors.  The 
member  can  sit  and  shake  his  head;  he  just 
wants  to  watch  it  doesn't  roll  off.  We  said 
very  clearly  that  we  would  put  the  units 
on  the  market,  that  they  would  be  in  various 
phases  and  that  they  would  try  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  various  parts  of  the  market. 
Obviously,  we  do  not  need  all  units  in  one 
price  range. 

We  have  indicated  to  the  develoi)ers  that 
will  be  participating  in  the  Townsend  project 
that  we  will  have  units  in  the  price  range  of 
$40,000,  that  there  will  be  some  in  the  price 
range  of  $48,000  and  that  there  will  be  others 
of  a  higher  market  value  that  will  be  located 
there  for  people  who  wish  to  buy  a  home  of 
a  greater  value. 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  minister 
not  think  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  the 
information  he  has  gathered  through  that 
survey  when  the  public  is  paying  for  that  in- 
formation, and  that  through  his  stubbornness 
he  is  denying  the  public  the  right  to  that 
information? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
interesting  challenge  to  be  the  Minister  of 
Housing  and  go  before  an  estimates  com- 
mittee to  be  told  he  should  operate  the 
Ontario  Land  Corporation  as  a  private 
developer.  No  advantage  is  given  to  us.  We 
meet  the  competition.  We  go  into  the  market- 
place and  we  sink  or  fall  with  the  market. 

Today  we  are  trying  to  make  the  Ontario 
Land  Corporation  a  responsible  agency  in  this 
government  and  to  this  province  in  developing 
the  new  community  of  Townsend.  We  do 
market  surveys  and  studies  to  indicate  clearly 
what  is  the  potential  for  the  type  of  unit  in 
that  community  in  relation  to  Stelco  and 
others  that  will  have  some  employment  op- 
portunities in  the  community  we  are  trying 
to  serve.  We  do  that  on  the  same  basis  as 
Cadillac  Fairview  or  anybody  else  who  goes 
out  and  does  a  market  survey.  It  is  to  give  us 
some  indication  of  where  we  are  going  in  the 
field  of  selling  homes.  That  information  is 
what  guides  us  against  our  competition,  what- 
ever that  competition  might  be. 


To  put  that  report  out  into  public  circula- 
tion is  like  saying  to  the  others,  "We  will  do 
all  the  surveys  for  you  so  you  can  become  our 
main  target  for  the  marketing  of  your  pro- 
duct, Mr.  Private  Enterprise,  whoever  you 
might  be."  That  report  was  done  for  OLC. 
It  is  to  guide  the  direction  and  development 
of  Townsend,  which  I  trust  the  local  members 
are  concerned  about  being  successful.  What  I 
hope  this  report  will  enable  us  to  do  is  to  be 
very  successful  in  that  community. 

URANIUM  CONTRACTS 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Energy.  Now  that  the 
predictable  and  the  predicted  has  happened 
and  Ontario  Hydro  is  going  to  be  paying 
between  US  $40  and  US  $41  per  pound  for 
uranium  delivered  by  Denison  Mines  in  1980, 
while  the  international  spot  market  price  now 
is  US  $32  per  pound,  will  the  minister  refer 
the  Ontario  Hydro  uranium  contracts  to  the 
public  accounts  committee  for  review  and 
recommendation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no 
need  to  do  that  at  this  time. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Is  the  minister  not  concerned 
that  by  1994  Ontario  Hydro  will  be  receiving 
50  per  cent  too  much  uranium  under  these 
contracts  for  Ontario  Hydro  pmposes  and 
that  the  entry  of  Saskatchewan  and  Aus- 
tralian uranium,  which  costs  about  US  $10 
a  pound  to  produce,  will  make  the  Ontario 
Hydro  contracts  an  even  worse  deal  for 
Ontario  Hydro  ratepayers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Without  taking  up  all  the 
time  of  the  House,  Mr.  Holt  of  Ontario  Hydro 
during  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Energy 
went  into  this  matter  in  some  considerable 
detail,  I  thought,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  However,  this  is 
the  type  of  question  the  honourable  member 
might  want  to  put  on  the  Order  Paper,  or  to 
give  me  some  specific  questions  to  which  she 
wants  some  answers  in  order  that  we  might 
get  the  accurate  information  from  Hydro.  But 
I  do  remind  the  House  that  during  the  course 
of  the  consideration  of  my  estimates  this 
matter  was  discussed,  I  felt,  in  some  detail. 
3:10  p.m. 

FRENCH-LANGUAGE 
POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities.  Has  the  minister  taken  cogniz- 
ance of  a  report  by  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities,    the    very    special    report   from 
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its  committee  on  French  studies?  What  is 
she  going  to  do  about  one  of  the  recommen- 
dations, which  is  that  there  be  increased 
pressure  for  provincial  funding  of  French- 
language  courses  and  programs,  including  the 
ones  for  persons  whose  first  language  is  not 
French?  The  great  concern  of  the  committee 
is  that  the  demand  for  French  studies  is  far 
exceeding  the  capacity  of  the  universities  to 
give  it  and  that  they  need  very  special 
funding. 

What  is  she  going  to  do  about  the  com- 
ment of  recent  date  by  the  rector  of  the 
University  of  Ottawa  that  the  funds  received 
from  the  province  are  not  adequate  for  that 
university  to  carry  on  its  bilingual  vocation? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
a  conversation  very  recently  with  the  rector, 
at  which  time  he  expressed  the  need  for  addi- 
tional funding  for  expansion  of  the  programs 
which  he  has  in  place  at  present.  There  will 
be  some  expansion,  I  understand,  this  year. 
There  was  further  expansion  which  he  is 
desirous  of  completing  in  the  future,  and 
obviously  we  will  be  discussing  this  with  him. 
The  position  that  he  has  taken  has  been 
presented  to  the  Ontario  Council  on  Univer- 
sity Affairs  for  their  advice  related  to  fund- 
ing mec'hanisms. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  dealt  only  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  question  as  I  understand 
her  answer.  Has  she  taken  cognizance  of  this 
special  committee  report  of  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities,  and  are  steps  being 
taken  to  satisfy  the  monetary  requirements 
of  the  universities  that  are  experiencing 
greatly  increased  demands  for  French  studies? 
For  instance,  in  discussions.  Dean  Soberman 
of  Queen's  University  in  Kingston  states  that 
they  are  not  able  to  meet  the  demands.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  this  report  is  to  ask  the 
ministry  and  the  government  for  additional 
funding.  Is  the  minister  going  to  respond 
to  that? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  policy  in  the 
past,  as  recommended  initially  by  COU  and 
supported  by  OCUA,  was  the  direction  of 
additional  funding  in  support  of  French-lan- 
guage programs  at  two  universities  in  the 
province.  We  have  persisted  in  doing  that 
at  the  request  of  and  the  recommendation 
of  OCUA. 

Until  there  are  further  recommendations 
from  OCUA  about  diversification  of  French- 
language  funding— and  I  should  include  in 
that  as  well  the  funding  for  Glendon  Col- 
lege at  York  University— until  OCUA  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  analyse  carefully  the  report 
which  COU  has  made  about  this  matter  and 


has  given  me  its  advice,  I  cannot  make  any 
public  response. 

ACCESSIBILITY  TO 
POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  new 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities.  Has  the  minister  read  her  report. 
Is  the  Die  Cast?  Is  she  aware  of  the  statistics 
that  indicate  only  two  in  10  persons  from 
low  socio-economic  groups  ever  enrol  in 
university,  that  six  in  10  individuals  from  the 
highest  socio-economic  group  attend  univer- 
sities, and  that  74  per  cent  of  Toronto  young 
people  obtain  post-secondary  education 
whereas  only  53  per  cent  of  those  from  small 
towns  attend  university?  Those  are  statistics 
from  her  own  report. 

Now  that  these  statistics  back  up  what  we 
in  the  New  Democratic  Party  have  been 
saying  for  years,  when  can  we  expect  a 
strategy  to  be  announced  by  this  government 
to  increase  accessibility  to  individuals  from 
all  socio-economic  backgrounds? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  already  begun  the  activity  of  attempting 
to  make  students,  at  much  earlier  ages,  aware 
of  the  existence  of  assistance  programs  to 
provide  them  with  some  help  in  achieving 
post-secondary  education. 

We  are  also  launching  a  stratification  study 
which  will  be  province-wide  rather  than 
simply  in  one  or  two  areas  of  the  province. 

We  hope  to  have  further  information,  as 
a  result  of  the  Anisef  studies  and  others 
which  will  examine  the  many  factors  involved 
in  the  decision-making  process  young  people 
are  engaged  in  when  they  decide  whether 
they  will  proceed  to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. I  am  aware  that  the  number  of  factors 
is  multiple,  and  we  would  like  to  be  able  to 
clearly  define  those  that  seem  to  have  the 
most  significance  in  that  decision-making 
process.  We  are  about  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  re- 
sults of  the  Anisef  study  and,  on  top  of  that, 
the  results  of  studies  at  Carleton,  McMaster 
and  Western,  is  the  minister  prepared,  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  to  admit  that  there 
are  social  segments  of  our  population  who 
do  not  have  the  same  opportunity  to  get  a 
post-secondary  education  as  other  segments? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  would  be  prepared  to  admit 
they  do  not  have  equal  opportunity.  The  fact 
that  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunity, I  will  admit.  I  would  like  to  know 
why  that  happens,  and  I  believe  Paul  Anisef 
and  others  have  defined  at  least  certain  of 
the  reasons  that  play  a  part  in  that. 
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That  is  the  inform'ation  we  need  to  develop 
before  we  can  anticipate  any  broader  par- 
ticipation in  post-secondary  education.  But 
we  do  know  that  at  present  we  are  serving  a 
significantly  larger  number  of  those  from 
what  k^ould  be  called  the  lower  socio- 
economic strata  than  has  been  served  in 
recent  history  in  this  province  or  in  other 
provinces  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  minister 
aware  that  in  the  Is  the  Die  Cast?  study 
there  was  a  survey  started  in  1973  when  the 
students  were  in  grade  12  which  followed 
them  through  their  continuing  education  and 
•subsequent  employment?  That  study  showed 
that  women  university  graduates  earn  20  per 
cent  less  than  men  do  and  that  women  high 
school  graduates  earn  30  per  cent  less  than 
men.  What  will  the  minister  do  to  ensure 
that  my  private  member's  bill  on  equal  pay 
for  work  of  equal  value  is  passed  into  legis- 
laton  to  end  this  blatant  discrimination  in 
pay  on  the  basis  of  sex? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  activity'  in  the  area 
of  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  A  pieice  of 
legislation  has  been  in  existence  in  this  prov- 
ince for  at  least  the  past  20  years.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  activities  going  on  in  the  area 
of  equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action  and 
other  strategies  will  achieve  many  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  honoiu'able  member  has 
some  concern  and  for  which  I  have  concern 
as  well. 

RACIAL  ATTACKS 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is  to  the  Solicitor  General.  In  view  of  the 
previous  questions  in  this  House  and  recog- 
nizing that  this  minister  does  understand  that 
racial  attacks  are  a  blight  on  the  entire  com- 
munity, and  to  enable  him  to  explain  to  the 
Minister  of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett),  who  sees 
the  cost  only  in  dollars  and  cents,  would  the 
minister  be  prepared  to  increase  the  funding 
to  municipalities  so  they  might  engage  in  the 
policing  that  the  Minister  of  Housing  feels 
should  be  their  obligation? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  The  Minister  of 
Housing  certainly  does  not  require  me  to 
respond  on  his  behalf,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  in 
fairness  I  think  he  was  clearly  indicating  the 
fact  that  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation 
already  involves  itself  in  considerable  expense 
with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  security. 
His  response  indicated  to  me  that  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  gives  the  matter  of  security  in 
relation  to  its  buildings  a  very  high  priority. 


Further,  I  think  the  Minister  of  Housing 
made  it  very  clear  that  he  is  very  much 
aware  of  racial  tensions  within  the  housing 
units.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Minister  of  Housing,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  he  shares  all  of  our  concerns.  We 
are  all  very  troubled  by  the  reports  of  the 
savage  attack  that  apparently  took  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week. 
3:20  p.m. 

The  member  for  St.  George  knows  that 
police  costs  are  quite  high  in  this  province. 
I  think  all  municipalities,  as  well  as  the 
provincial  government,  give  the  police  bud- 
gets high  priority  in  their  communities,  and 
I  know  the  member  for  St.  George  appre- 
ciates that. 

It  is  my  view  that  police  forces  throughout 
the  province  are  sensitive  to  this  problem 
and  do  give  a  very  high  priority  in  relation 
to  any  allegations  of  assault  that  have  the 
possibility  of  a  racial  motivation  in  particular, 
quite  apart  from  the  concern  about  assaults 
generally. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  an  under- 
taking that  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  fund 
municipal  police  forces  for  any  specific  crime 
deterrence,  but  I  think  the  member  appre- 
ciates how  seriously  I  take  this  matter  and 
I  understand  her  concern. 

NOTICE  OF  DISSATISFACTION 

Mr.  Speaker:  Under  standing  order  28, 
the  member  for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Ruston) 
has  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
answer  to  a  question  directed  to  the  Minister 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  (Mr.  Wells) 
concerning  assistance  for  businessmen  in  the 
town  of  Essex.  This  matter  will  be  debated 
at  10:30  this  evening. 

REPORTS 

STANDING  COMMITTEE 
ON  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Gaunt  from  the  standing  committee 
on  social  development  reported  the  following 
resolution: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1981: 

Ministry  administration  program,  $33,880,- 
000;  education  program,  $2,262,023,000; 
services  to  education  program,  $111,375,000. 
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STANDING  PROCEDURAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Breaugh  from  the  standing  procedural 
aflFairs  committee  presented  the  following  re- 
port and  moved  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  has  considered  the  terms 
of  reference  given  it  by  order  of  the  House 
on  June  28,  1977.  This  order  limits  the  com- 
mittee to  reviewing  only  those  agencies  for 
which  annual  reports  are  tabled  in  the 
House.  It  is  the  committee's  view  that  this 
is  an  artificial  and  needlessly  restrictive 
limitation. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  perform  more  eflFec- 
tively  its  task  of  reviewing  agencies  for 
possible  overlapping  and  redundancy,  the 
committee  recommends  that: 

The  committee's  order  of  reference  of 
June  28,  1977,  be  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "particular  boards,  agencies  and 
commissions,  for  which  annual  reports  have 
been  tabled  in  the  House  and  referred  to  it, 
and  the  committee  may  review  the  operation 
of  these  bodies  as  it  selects,"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  following  words:  "all  boards, 
agencies  and  commissions  to  which  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  makes  some 
or  all  of  the  appointments  and.  all  corpora- 
tions in  which  the  crown  in  right  of  Ontario 
is  a  majority  shareholder.  Such  reviews  shall 
be  made." 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  report 
clarifies  a  situation  that  has  existed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  committee.  We  feel  it  has 
the  consent  of  all  parties  in  the  committee, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  it  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  House  leaders  for  all  parties. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Breaugh,  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 

MOTION 

HOUSE  SITTINGS 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Friday,  May  16,  it  stand 
adjourned  until  2  o'clock,  Tuesday,  May  20. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  71,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Elections  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


DANGEROUS  PLANTS  ACT 

Mr.  Cunningham  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
72,  An  Act  respecting  the  Sale  of  Dangerous 
PItots  in  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  NOTICE 
PAPER  AND  RESPONSE  TO  PETITION 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  I  wish  to  table  the  answers 
to  questions  139,  149,  150  and  153  standing 
on  the  Notice  Paper  and  the  response  to  a 
petition  presented  to  the  Legislature,  ses- 
sional paper  85.  (See  appendix,  page  1923.) 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  PUBLIC  BUSINESS 
AGROLOGY 

Mr.  Watson  moved  resolution  15: 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the 
government  of  Ontario  consider  that  where  a 
person  represents  himself  to  be  an  agrologist 
or  practises  or  offers  advice  in  the  field  of 
agrology,  as  defined  in  the  Ontario  Profes- 
sional Agrologists  Act,  1960,  for  a  fee  or 
compensation  of  any  kind  that  such  person 
may  not  represent  himself  as  an  agrologist  or 
practise  or  offer  advice  in  the  field  of  agrology 
unless  such  person  is  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Professional 
Agrologists  as  constituted  and  governed  under 
the  Ontario  Professional  Agrologists  Act,  1960. 

Mr.  Watson:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  putting  for- 
ward this  resolution,  I  have  both  a  public 
and  personal  concern  regarding  its  implica- 
tions. I  feel  that  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
or  the  consumers  of  any  service  or  advice 
rendered  by  anyone  who  represents  himself 
as  a  professional  in  agriculture  that  person 
should  be  a  professional.  My  personal  con- 
cern is  that  I  am  a  professional  agrologist,  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Profes- 
sional Agrologists.  As  a  member  of  that  pro- 
fession, I  am  interested  in  ensuring  that  high 
professional  standards  will  continue  to  be 
maintained  and  that  the  credibility  of  those  in 
professional  agriculture,  which  has  been  built 
up  over  the  years,  will  not  be  punished  or 
discredited  by  any  impostors. 

In  order  to  set  the  stage  for  this  debate,  I 
v/ould  like  to  review  some  of  the  events  of 
history  which  have  led  up  to  the  present  status 
of  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Professional  Agrol- 
ogists. An  organization  now  known  as  the 
Agricultural  Institute  of  Canada  had  its  be- 
ginnings in  1919  at  the  allimni  reunion  of  a 
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few  graduates  of  one  of  Canada's  agricultural 
colleges,  Macdonald  College  in  McGill  Uni- 
versity. 

These  young  men  were  concerned  that 
without  an  association  through  which  they 
could  speak  authoritatively  for  Canada's  pro- 
fessional agriculturalists  they  would  fail  to 
make  a  maximum  contribution  to  agriculture 
and  that  their  profession  would  not  receive 
the  recognition  it  deserved.  An  organizing 
convention  was  held  in  Ottawa  in  June  1920, 
at  which  120  delegates  were  present  from 
across  Canada.  They  chose  for  their  associa- 
tion the  name  of  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Technical  Agriculturalists,  which  was  used 
until  the  present  name  of  the  Agricultural 
Institute  of  Canada  was  adopted  in  1945. 

From  the  beginning,  the  association  was  a 
national  body  with  individual  members  who 
were  all  university  graduates  engaged  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  agricultural  research,  teaching, 
extension  and  administration,  as  well  as  prac- 
tical farming  and  other  professional  pursuits 
related  to  agriculture. 
3:30  p.m. 

The  CSTA  was  legally  incorporated  under 
the  Companies  Act  in  1928.  During  the  lean 
years  of  the  1930s,  the  philosophy  of  the 
association  of  necessity  underwent  basic 
change.  Professional  agriculturalists  needed  a 
more  decentralized  and  stronger  organization. 
They  wanted  an  act  in  each  province  which 
would  confer  upon  them,  the  professional 
agriculturalists,  the  power  to  establish  ad- 
ministrative standards  for  those  who  practised 
the  profession  and  to  disciphne  those  who 
contravened  such  authority. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  word  "profes- 
sion" was  originally  reserved  to  describe  only 
divinity,  law  and  medicine.  These  are  still 
referred  to  as  learned  professions.  These 
three  professions  played  a  basic  role  in 
higher  learning  at  the  earliest  universities 
when  they  were  founded  to  prepare  students 
to  practise  in  these  areas. 

As  the  natural  and  social  sciences  evolved 
through  the  gradual  addition  of  other  courses, 
it  became  possible  to  distinguish  a  number 
of  other  learned  occupational  groups  that 
possessed  essentially  the  same  characteristics 
as  the  three  original  professions.  Conse- 
quently, many  other  groups  now  are  legiti- 
mately placed  in  the  professional  category, 
such  as  engineers,  pharmacists,  veterinarians, 
accountants,  physicians  and  agrologists, 
which  are  a  few  examples. 

The  term  "agrologist"  is  of  Canadian 
origin.  It  was  coined  in  Saskatchewan  in 
1946,  the  year  that  the  Agrologists  Act  was 
passed  in  that  province.  La  Corporation  des 


Agronomes  du  Quebec  had  used  the  term 
"agronomes"  to  designate  professional  agri- 
culturalists when  their  act  was  passed  in 
1942.  Apparently  it  did  not  have  quite  the 
same  meaning  in  English,  and  the  term 
"agrologist"  was  coined. 

Agrologist  is  formed  from  two  Greek 
words,  "agros"  meaning  land  or  farming, 
and  "logist"  meaning  scientist.  The  profession 
of  agrology  embraces  those  who  are  qualified 
to  practise  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture, 
to  advise,  teach,  conduct  scientific  experi- 
mentation and  to  serve  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry in  a  specific  or  general  professional 
capacity. 

In  general,  professions  have  their  authori- 
ties sanctioned  by  an  act.  This  takes  place 
when  the  state  or  province  in  which  a  group  of 
professionals  live  and  work  persuades  the  gov- 
ernment to  legally  grant  certain  powers  and 
privileges  to  the  professional  group.  Involved, 
of  course,  are  such  things  as  who  may  or  may 
not  practise  and  this,  in  turn,  results  in  the 
establishment  of  well-defined  educational 
qualifications,  examination  procedures,  annual 
fee  structures  and  the  handling  of  suspension 
or  expulsion  of  members.  In  return,  the  pro- 
fession commits  itself  to  conduct  its  affairs 
in  the  public  interest. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  Agricultural 
Institute  of  Canada  as  a  national  organization 
had  no  power  to  gain  professional  status.  In 
Ontario,  in  the  late  1950s,  members  of  the 
Agricultural  Institute  of  Canada  living  in 
Ontario  approached  the  government  of  On- 
tario and,  as  a  result,  An  Act  to  incorporate 
the  Ontario  Institute  of  Professional  Agrol- 
ogists received  royal  assent  on  April  12,  1960. 

I  think  it  is  a  special  interest  that  the  bill 
went  forward  at  that  time  as  Bill  PrlO,  a 
private  bill,  and  it  was  moved  by  none  other 
than  the  member  for  Elgin  (Mr.  McNeil).  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  government  requesting  this 
bill  was  the  present  member  for  Kent-Elgin 
(Mr.  McGuigan). 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  the 
original  bill,  PrlO,  as  introduced  back  in 
1960,  had  15  sections.  After  being  discussed 
by  the  committee  on  private  bills,  the  bill 
ended  up  with  14  sections.  The  only  sub- 
stantial change  was  the  omission  of  section 
13  from  the  original  bill  as  proposed.  For 
the  record,  I  would  like  to  quote  that  section: 

"13(1)  Every  member  of  the  institute  has 
the  right  to  use  the  designation  'registered 
professional  agrologist'  and  may  use  the  title 
RPAg  indicating  that  he  is  a  registered  Pro- 
fessional Agrologist. 
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"(2)  Any  person  in  Ontario  who,  not  being 
a  registered  member  of  the  institute,  takes 
or  uses  the  designation  'registered  Profes- 
sional Agrologist'  or  the  initials  RPAg,  or  any 
name,  title  or  description  implying  or  which 
may  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  is  a  registered 
member  of  the  institute,  is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fence and  on  summary  conviction  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50  for  each 
offence. 

"(3)  All  fines  recovered  under  subsection  2 
shall  be  paid  over  forthwith  by  the  convicting 
magistrates  to  the  institute." 

The  resohition  I  have  placed  before  the 
Legislature  this  afternoon  is  not  any  difi^erent 
from  the  original  contents  of  subsection 
13(2)  as  it  was  put  forward  back  in  1960.  It 
was  undoubtedly  debated  at  that  point  as  we 
are  debating  it  here  today,  and  no  doubt  it 
will  be  debated  within  the  Ontario  Institute 
of  Professional  Agrologists  in  the  future. 

In  1960,  one  of  the  reasons  there  were  no 
mandatory  provisions  in  this  act,  versus  what 
we  might  term  voluntary  provisions,  was  that 
there  was  no  Ontario  Institute  of  Professional 
Agrologists,  but  simply  Agricultural  Institute 
of  Canada  members  who  happened  to  live  in 
Ontario.  I  can  appreciate,  as  I  am  sure  other 
members  can,  the  reluctance  of  legislators  at 
that  time  to  give  authority  to  an  organization 
tliat  did  not  exist. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  introducing  this 
resolution  at  this  time  is  that  I  very  much 
believe  that  in  the  20  years  which  have  gone 
by,  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Professional  Agrol- 
ogists has  established  its  credibility  as  a  pro- 
fessional organization  and  therefore  has 
earned,  by  its  performance,  the  right  to  be 
the  spokesman  for  the  profession  of  agrology. 

The  Ontario  Institute  of  Professional  Agrol- 
oqists  has  established  itself  with  high  ethical 
standards,  and  many  of  its  policy  statements 
have  been  widely  quoted  by  all  parties  in 
this  Legislature  as  sound  and  reasoned  assess- 
ments of  situations  which  were  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  dynamic  leadership  provided 
by  the  presidents  and  executive  of  the  Ontario 
Institute  of  Professional  Agrologists  over  the 
past  20  years  has  seen  the  organization  grow 
to  more  than  1,250  members,  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  high  standards  of  the  pro- 
fession of  agrology. 

I  further  want  to  point  out  that  this  or- 
ganization has  grown  and,  because  it  has 
established  itself  as  a  recognized  profession 
in  the  province,  now  is  worthy  of  some  pro- 
tection for  its  members.  The  present  legisla- 
tion does  not  do  this.  It  is  entirely  possible 
for   an   impostor  to  represent  himself  as  an 


agrologist.  There  is  no  legal  way  in  which 
such  an  impostor  can  be  prohibited  from 
operating  as  a  professional  in  this  province.  I 
believe  this  situation  is  a  disservice  to  the 
public  and  to  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Profes- 
sional Agrologists. 

I  am  not  bringing  forward  this  resolution 
at  the  present  time  to  point  the  finger  at  any 
one  person  or  any  one  organization.  Those  of 
us  in  government  are  often  accused  of  re- 
acting, rather  than  acting,  in  situations.  I  be- 
lieve the  government  should  consider 
changing  this  legislation.  In  doing  so,  they 
would  be  acting  to  protect  the  public,  rather 
than  waiting  for  a  situation  or  a  scandal  to 
arise  in  rural  Ontario  to  which  the  govern- 
ment would  have  to  react. 

I  worded  the  resolution  in  such  a  way  to 
attempt  to  cover  those  in  the  profession  of 
agrology  who  are  actually  in  the  business  of 
charging  for  their  services.  In  the  agricultural 
industry  we  have  many  agrologists  who  per- 
form their  professional  activities  on  a  daily 
basis  as  employees  of  a  government  or  other 
agency.  The  public  does  have  a  degree  of 
protection  in  these  cases,  because  the  or- 
ganization to  which  those  professionals  belong 
does  have  some  responsibility  for  its  em- 
ployees and  for  their  actions. 

However,  it  would  be  a  very  sad  situation 
for  an  individual  to  make  what  the  public 
perceives  to  be  a  professional  judgement, 
which  might  later  turn  out  to  be  very  wrong, 
where  there  are  no  professional'  standards  be- 
hind that  person.  I  am  not  suggesting  profes- 
sionals never  make  mistakes.  However,  I  do 
believe  when  one  is  a  member  of  any  pro- 
fession the  code  of  ethics  governing  that  pro- 
fession are  such  that  mistakes  are  much  less 
likely  to  occur  than  if  the  situation  is  allowed 
to  go  on  where  there  are  no  professional 
standards  or  code  of  ethics  involved. 

Another  reason  it  is  time  to  look  at  this 
situation  is  that  agriculture,  like  many  other 
things,  is  becoming  more  and  more  complex 
and  more  scientific.  In  the  field  of  chemicals 
alone,  I  believe  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
have  individuals  who  are  making  recom- 
mendations for  the  use  of  chemicals  to  have  a 
professional  standard. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  chemical 
companies  employ  staff  members  with  educa- 
tional requirements  well  beyond  the  basic 
standards  for  entrance  to  the  Ontario  In- 
stitute of  Professional  Agrologists.  The  same 
is  true  for  many  other  agricultural  industries 
and  government  organizations.  It  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  such  groups  would  wel- 
come a  tightening  of  standards  in  order  to 
ensure   lliat   their   products   or    services    are 
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not  dispensed  to  the  public,  whether  they  be 
basic  farmers  or  related  agricultural  indus- 
tries, by  someone  who  is  not  qualified  to 
provide  the  service  he  Iclaims  to  be  expert 
in. 

3:40  p.m. 

Some  argue  that  there  are  those  who  are 
not  eligible  to  be  members  of  the  Ontario 
Institute  of  Professional  Agrologists  who  have 
the  general  knowledge  and  experience  that 
would  make  them  as  well  qualified  in  certain 
areas  as  some  who  are  qualified  for  member- 
ship in  the  institute.  This  is  an  ongoing  argu- 
ment with  all  professions.  It  is  certainly  one 
that  cannot  be  ignored  in  a  profession  that 
deals  with  such  wide-ranging  subjects  as 
there  are  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  But  I 
do  not  feel  such  arguments  should  unbalance 
or  prevail  over  those  that  support  the  pro- 
fessional standards  set  by  any  professional 
groups. 

I  hope  the  members  of  this  Legislature  will 
enter  into  the  debate  concerning  the  merits 
and  disadvantages  of  this  resolution.  Pro- 
posals of  a  similar  nature  have  been  dis- 
cussed within  the  Ontaro  Institute  of  Pro- 
fessional Agrologists  and  have  generally  met 
with  favour,  but  opinion  has  not  been  en- 
tirely conclusive  within  that  group. 

I  am  putting  forward  this  resolution  as  an 
individual  member  of  the  Legislature  rather 
than  at  the  request  of  the  Ontario  Institute 
of  Professional  Agrologists.  As  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  I  view  this  slightly  differently 
from  the  way  I  did  when  I  was  practising 
the  profession  of  agrology.  I  now  feel  I  have 
more  cause  to  protect  the  public— to  ensure 
that  anyone  who  has  any  relation  to  the 
agricultural  industry  or  need  of  the  services 
of  a  professional  in  agriculture  has  some 
assurance  that  tihere  are  standards  behind  the 
advice  they  are  paying  for. 

I  am  sincere  in  my  belief  that  the  institute 
over  the  past  20  years  has  matured  to  the 
stage  where  it  could  well  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities that  the  end  result  of  suich  a  resolu- 
tion could  achieve  if  it  were  put  into  some 
type  of  amendment  to  the  act. 

I  sincerely  seek  the  opinions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature,  and  I  am  sure  the 
opinions  expressed  will  be  very  useful  to 
those  involved  in  the  profession  of  agrology. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  There  are  four 
minutes  remaining  in  the  member's  time. 
Does  he  wish  to  reserve  the  four  minutes? 

Mr.  Watson:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  an  opportimity  to  participate  in  the 
debate  on  this  resolution.  I  too  speak  from 


both  a  personal  concern  and  a  public  con- 
cern. I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  with  a  degree.  I  am  also  a 
former  member  of  the  Ontario  Institute  of 
Professonal  Agrologists,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
let  my  membership  lapse  owing  to  the  fact 
that  I  was  moving  around  quite  a  bit  in  my 
earlier  days.  I  went  out  to  Saskatchewan  and 
worked  with  the  agri'cultural  department  out 
there  for  a  period  of  time.  I  went  back  to 
the  farm  and  when  I  was  farming  I  found  I 
did  not  have  time  to  get  out  to  the  meet- 
ings and  therefore  I  was  not  paying  as  much 
attention  to  that  organization  as  I  should 
have. 

I  can  understand  the  intent  of  the  member 
in  introducing  this  bill,  but  it  does  have 
some  far-reaching  implications  which  do 
bother  me  almost  to  the  point  where  I  am 
not  sure  I  can  render  support  to  the  bill  as 
it  is  written. 

If  the  member  had  deleted  that  part 
which  reads  "or  practise  or  offer  advice  in  the 
field  of  agrology,"  I  think  I  could  support  it. 
I  think  that  to  be  able  to  put  the  letters 
RPAg  behind  one's  name  one  must  be  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  Ontario 
Institute  of  Professional  Agrologists.  In  order 
to  be  a  member  one  has  to  have  a  degree 
from  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  or  an 
equivalent  institution,  or  be  allowed  to  be  a 
member  provided  one  meets  the  requirements 
as  specified  by  the  council  of  the  institute. 

I  think  that  is  all  laid  out  in  the  original 
act,  which  was  passed  in  1960.  That  act  to 
incorporate  the  institute  I  believe  was  passed 
at  the  request  of  certain  professional  agrol- 
ogists. I  believe  part  of  their  reason  was  that 
in  the  postwar  years,  jobs  held  in  the  agri- 
cultural industry  by  degree  graduates  of  OAC 
or  other  institutions  were  not  considered  very 
prestigious.  For  more  recognition  of  the  pro- 
fessional services  rendered  by  these  people, 
I  believe  some  of  the  degree  graduates  sub- 
mitted a  petition  to  the  government  asking 
that  this  group  of  people  be  incorporated 
under  the  name  Ontario  Institute  of  Profes- 
sional Agrologists. 

Special  legislation  was  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  institute  and  carrying 
out  the  object  of  the  institute,  and  of  the 
government,  in  discipline  of  its  members.  The 
act  defined  agrology,  it  spelled  out  the  mem- 
bership qualifications,  but  it  said  nothing 
about  the  practice  of  agrology.  The  member 
has  indicated  that  this  might  have  been  in- 
cluded in  section  13  which  was  deleted  when 
the  bill  went  through  committee  back  in 
1960. 

As  I  indicated,  I  agree  with  the  first  part  of 
the  resolution.  The  second  part  of  the  reso- 
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lution  would  prevent  persons  who  had  ac- 
quired a  high  degree  of  expertise,  through 
training  and  experience,  from  giving  advice 
in  the  field  of  agrology  for  compensation, 
unless  that  person  was  a  gi-aduate  of  the 
OAC  or  some  other  equivalent  institution, 
with  a  degree  in  agriculture,  or  satisfied  the 
council  of  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Profes- 
sional Agrologists  that  he  possessed  qualifi- 
cations equivalent  to  those  of  an  OAC  degree 
graduate. 

As  an  aside,  I  believe  the  original  act 
sihould  be  amended,  because  the  University 
of  Toronto  no  longer  grants  the  BSA  degree; 
and  I  do  not  know  d  any  amendments  that 
have  come  in,  but  the  OAC  now  is  part  of 
the  University  of  Guelph.  The  section  of  the 
act  which  reads  "if  he  holds  a  degree  in 
agriculture  from  the  OAC  granted  by  the 
University  of  Toronto"  now  is  redundant, 
and  perhaps  some  of  us  will  see  fit  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  making  that  amendment. 

However,  getting  back  to  the  principle  of 
the  resolution,  people  like  the  member  for 
Middlesex  (Mr.  Eaton),  the  member  for  Hal- 
ton-Burlington  (Mr.  J.  Reed),  and  the  member 
for  Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt)  could  not  off^er 
advice  in  matters  pertaining  to  agrology  for 
a  fee  or  compensation  of  any  kind.  They  are 
diploma  graduates,  and  I  too  am  a  diploma 
graduate.  I  graduated  in  1952  from  the  OAC 
'before  I  went  on  to  take  a  degree.  I  received 
an  excellent  training  in  agrology  at  the  OAC, 
taking  the  two-year  course.  It  was  training 
that  well  qualified  a  young  person  to  go  back 
and  do  a  good  job  of  farming  or  to  get  into 
agribusiness  and  to  oflFer  advice,  but  this 
resolution  would  prevent  that  person  from 
giving  that  kind  of  advice  if  that  person  were 
going  to  idharge  a  fee. 

If  the  member  for  Middlesex  decided  to 
give  up  politics,  go  home,  set  up  a  consult- 
ing business,  hang  out  his  shingle,  soliciting 
business  from  farmers  by  way  of  providing 
information  and  what  have  you,  he  would  be 
prevented  from  doing  that  if  this  resolution 
passed. 

Take  the  former  Deputy  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food,  Ev  Biggs.  Ev  is  a  graduate 
from  OAC.  He  does  have  a  degree.  I  am  not 
too  sure  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  institute 
of  agrologists— he  may  well  be— but  he  did  set 
up  a  consulting  firm,  and  I  am  sure  he  is 
advising  farmers.  I  know  he  was  hired  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions to  conduct  a  study  on  farm-related 
trucking.  If  Mr.  Biggs  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Ontario  Institute  of  Professional  Agrol- 
ogists, he  could  not  have  taken  on  this  work 
and  he  could  not  be  advising  farmers. 


Gordon  Hill,  former  president  of  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
vast  experience  this  man  has  had  in  agricul- 
ture, would  not  be  permitted  to  offer  advice 
for  a  fee  to  the  farmers  who  solicited  such 
advice,  as  Gordon  does  not  hold  a  degree  in 
agriculture  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  an  agrologist.  I  admit  I  do  not  think 
Gordon  Hill  should  be  allowed  to  use  the 
initials  RPAg  behind  his  name,  but  I  would 
hate  to  think  he  would  be  prevented  from 
giving  advice  to  other  farmers  even  though 
he  charged  some  kind  of  a  fee  or  compensa- 
tion. 

3:50  p.m. 

Having  given  these  examples,  I  am  not 
blind  to  the  fact  that  undesirable  practices 
are  occurring.  We  have  spoken  to  the  Ontario 
Institute  of  Professional  Agrologists  regarding 
this  private  member's  resolution.  They  inform 
us  that  they  are  aware  of  instances  where 
individuals  are  off^ering  advice  in  the  area  of 
agrology  to  both  consumers  and  producers 
for  a  fee  but  do  not  have  the  technical  train- 
ing to  offer  such  advice.  Some  people  have 
been  masquerading  as  being  technically  quali- 
fied to  give  advice  in  the  area  of  agrology 
but  do  not  have  the  credentials  to  ofiFer  such 
advice.  If  it  were  this  practice  that  this  reso- 
lution was  designed  to  curtail,  then  on  that 
basis  it  would  seem  worthy  of  support. 

However,  as  previously  indicated,  there  are 
some  problems  this  resolution  might  create. 
Agrology  is  a  wide-ranging  field  covering 
everything  from  soil  surveying  to  hydrology. 
Agrology  embraces  many  disciplines.  For  ex- 
ample, many  geographers  are  qualified  to  give 
advice  in  certain  areas  of  agrology,  but  this 
resolution  would  prevent  them  from  giving 
advice  for  a  fee  unless  they  were  members 
of  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Professional 
Agrologists. 

There  are  surveyors,  agricultural  land 
mapping  companies,  hydrologists  and  many 
other  professionals  practising  in  some  area  of 
agrology.  What  about  a  farmer  giving  advice 
to  another  farmer  for  some  type  of  compensa- 
tion? And  I  use  Gordon  Hill  as  an  example. 
What  about  the  salesmen  for  feed  companies 
who  are  giving  advice  to  farmers?  Members 
may  say  they  are  not  receiving  compensa- 
tion, but  I  say  they  are  receiving  compensa- 
tion indirectly  for  giving  advice  to  farmers. 
If  they  were  not  members  of  the  Ontario 
Institute  of  Professional  Agrologists,  they 
would  be  prevented  from  doing  so.  How 
would  this  resolution  aflFect  these  instances? 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Ontario 
Institute  of  Professional  Agrologists  has  not 
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taken  an  official  stand  on  this  resolution.  They 
have  not  analysed  all  the  implications  of  it. 
The  institute  met  yesterday  and  decided  to 
refer  the  matter  to  their  professional  stan- 
dards committee.  This  committee  was  es- 
tablished to  look  into  all  matters  of  profes- 
sional standards  for  agrologists  and  probably 
will  be  reporting  this  fall. 

While  this  resolution  seems  quite  justified 
in  its  intent  to  prevent  some  undesirable  prac- 
tices that  are  occurring,  there  are  some  im- 
plications in  it  which  I  believe  should  be 
given  further  consideration.  I  don't  think  I 
am  going  to  support  this  until  some  of  these 
implications  are  ironed  out  by  the  institute 
itself. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
take  part  in  this  debate  and  immediately  I 
want  to  express  the  respect  and  the  warmth 
that  I  have  for  the  Ontario  Institute  olf  Pro- 
fessional Agrologists   and  its  members. 

I  feel  part  of  that  warmth,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause of  the  stand  they  have  taken  on  the 
preservation  of  the  prime  agricultural  land, 
a  view  similar  to  mine.  I  think  it  s  fair  to 
say  that  no  group,  apart  from  the  farm  or- 
ganizations themselves,  has  done  more  for 
agriculture  in  this  province  than  this  in- 
stitute. 

As  a  result  of  my  warmth  and  respect  for 
that  group,  I  consulted,  rather  extensively 
with  knowledgeable  croups,  including  the 
institute  itself,  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Agriculture  and  other  professionals.  After  all 
that  discussion  I  find  myself  in  considerable 
sympathy  with  the  reasons  for  this  resolution 
but,  like  the  member  for  Huron-Middlesex 
(Mr.  Riddell),  I  am  going  to  find  some 
difficulty  in  supporting  it,  because  it  does  not 
provide  a  reasonable  solution  to  the  problems 
with  which  it  attempts  to  deal.  Most  of  all, 
it  is  not  primarily  an  agricultural  issue;  it  is 
a  professional  discipline  issue,  although  it  has 
a  real  bearing  on  agriculture. 

The  intent  of  it  is  to  prevent  unqualified 
persons  from  giving  agricultural  advice  or 
service.  There  have  been,  I  understand,  a 
couple  of  incidents  recently  where  this  has 
taken  place  to  the  disadvantage  of  some 
farmers.  I  guess  there  was  some  salesman 
who  sold  some  soil  conditioner  and  had 
RPAg  behind  his  name  Avhich  gave  him  a 
status  which  apparently  he  did  not  have. 
That  can  be  dealt  with  in  another  manner. 

It  may  give  some  protection  in  that  re- 
gard, but  there  are  other  injustices  it  will 
create  which  I  suggest  will  be  worse  than 
the  limited  cure  it  will  provide.  The  member 
for  Huron-Middlesex  has  given  a  fairly 
accurate   interpretation   of   the   resolution.    I 


had  intended  to  do  that,  but  I  think  that  is 
unnecessary  at  this  time. 

The  first  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the 
term  "agrologist"  is  almost  imx)ossible  to  de- 
fine. It  is  not  in  itself  a  disciuline.  Rather, 
agrologist  is  sort  of  an  umbrella  term  for  a 
great  many  disciplines— in  geography,  in 
biology,  in  plant  ecology,  in  livestock,  in 
veterinary  practice  and  in  land  management 
and  so  forth.  It  is  not  really  a  discipline  in 
itself.  The  interpretation,  in  the  resolution 
and  in  the  existing  act,  and  probably  cor- 
rectly so,  provides  that  even  a  farmer  who 
has  not  gone  to  college  and  has  no  degree 
can  be  a  professional  agrologist.  That  is  as 
it  should  be.  I  have  no  objection  to  that, 
believe  me.  Many  of  those  farmers  know 
much  more  about  it  than  perhaps  people  who 
have  gone  to  university.  I  know  that  from 
the  farm  community  where  I  live. 

It  could  mean,  in  efi^ect,  that  one  farmer 
could  not  even  give  advice  to  another  with- 
out taking  out  membership  in  the  institute. 
Without  bdcoming  a  professional  agrologist 
or  at  least  having  those  letters  behind  his 
name,  he  could  not  give  advice  in  the  plant- 
ing of  crops.  It  is  simply  wrong  to  say  no  one 
should  off^er  advice  on  agriculture  unless  he 
has  RPAg  behind  his  name. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  a  pro- 
fessional agronomist  could  still  give  advice  in 
a  field  in  which  he  had  no  competence  be- 
cause, as  stated,  a  professional  agronomist 
does  not  involve  any  distinct  discipline.  We 
could  have  a  proifessional  agrologist  who  had 
a  degree  in  biology  giving  advice  on  land 
management  or  plant  ecologv.  That  would  be 
possible.  He  probably  would  be  disciplined 
by  the  institute. 

That  brings  me  to  the  next  part  of  what  I 
want  to  say.  In  all  other  professions,  dis- 
cipline and  protection  to  the  public  are  pro- 
vided in  two  ways.  First,  in  the  profession, 
apart  from  the  profession,  although  obviously 
associated  with  it,  is  a  licensing  commission. 
Then  there  are  the  separate  associations,  such 
as  the  Ontario  Medical  Association  or  the 
Ontario  Dental  Association.  One  does  not 
have  to  belong  to  the  association  to  practise, 
but  he  does  have  to  have  a  licence  from  the 
licensing  group.  Those  licensing  commissions 
generally  have  somebody  on  them  from  the 
public,  perhaps  two  or  three  people  from 
the  public  side.  There  is  public  input,  and 
righdy  so.  That  is  not  what  is  proposed  in 
this  resolution. 

The  other  type  of  discipline  and  accounta- 
bility to  the  public  occurs  where  there  are 
professions,  of  which  there  are  at  least  four— 
the  architects,  the  lawyers,   the  accountants 
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and  the  engineers— where  membership  is  com- 
pulsory in  the  association.  In  all  cases,  they 
have  to  have  their  discipline  sections  ap- 
proved by  the  province.  All  of  it  must  be 
approved  by  the  province.  This  does  not 
provide  that  either. 

4  p.m. 

There  is  no  provision  in  this  resolution  to 
fit  that  group  into  either  category.  In  fact,  it 
is  impossible,  without  dramatic  changes,  to 
fit  it  into  either  category.  Nor  can  it  fit  into 
the  recommendations  of  the  report  of  the 
Professional  Organizations  Committee  which 
has  just  come  out.  I  am  sure  the  members 
have  seen  it  this  month. 

It  talks  about  groups  like  this.  It  talks 
about  groups  it  was  authorized  to  investi- 
gate and  bring  recommendations  on,  and  it 
goes  on  to  deal,  as  it  was  directed  to  do,  with 
other  professions.  It  says  there  should  be  a 
general  omnibus  certification  statute,  to  be 
called  the  Professional  Designations  Act. 

This  act  would  have  a  great  many  provi- 
sions. It  would  provide  for  the  administration 
of  a  registration  scheme  by  a  registrar  located 
in  an  appropriate  ministry  of  the  government; 
provide  for  the  minimum  criteria  of  which  the 
occupational  group  must  satisfy  the  registrar; 
be  in  a  capacity  to  prescribe  and  enforce  and 
maintain  qualification  requirements,  a  code 
of  ethics,  a  complaints  procedure  and  a 
disciphnary  mechanism;  and  provide  for  a 
right  of  appeal  for  any  aggrieved  party  to 
the  divisional  court  in  respect  of  a  decision 
by  the  registrar  to  register  or  refuse  to  regis- 
ter or  deregister  any  professional  designation. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  resolution  relative 
to  all  those  things.  The  member  may  say  they 
can  be  included.  But  the  bare  bones  we  have 
before  us  do  not  provide  for  anything  of 
that  nature.  It  gives  absolute  authority  to  the 
institute.  There  is  no  group  I  would  trust 
more,  but  I  do  not  trust  any  group.  There 
has  to  be  some  public  accountability  in  this, 
and  the  resolution  simply  does  not  provide 
that. 

There  is  another  danger  in  the  resolution. 
At  least  one  of  the  agrologists  I  spoke  to 
said,  'Tm  afraid  that  can  be  interpreted  as 
just  a  membership  recruitment  device."  If  all 
these  umbrella  groups  have  to  belong  to 
charge  fees,  it  could  be  interpreted— they  do 
not  want  it  that  way— as  a  membership  re- 
cruitment device. 

If  this  were  a  resolution  that  no  one  could 
use  the  designation  of  professional  agrol- 
ogist— as  the  member  for  Huron-Middlesex 
stated— without  being  a  member  of  the  insti- 
tute, I  could  support  it.  It  would  make  sense. 


But  it  goes  much  further  than  that,  and  it 
does  not  even  state  that. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  insti- 
tute itself  is  not  supporting  the  resolution. 
It  is  not  opposing  it  either.  It  was  neutral 
on  it,  as  late  as  yesterday,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  suggest,  with  due  respect, 
that  the  resolution  has  not  been  properly 
thought  out.  We  need  to  have  a  disciplines 
board.  We  need  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
term  "professional  agronomist"  without  being 
a  member.  We  should  wait  before  we  do 
anything  until  we  get  the  report  from  the 
institute. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  have  a  chance  to  make  a  few  comments 
on  this  resolution  put  forward  by  my  col- 
league. 1  believe  he  has  put  it  forward  with 
the  best  of  intent,  to  try  to  control  a  situa- 
tion that  we  sometimes  see  happening  in 
rural  Ontario,  where  a  fly^by-nighter  will 
come  along  and  hold  himself  out  as  some- 
thing he  is  not. 

I  was  interested  in  the  comment  of  my 
colleague  from  Huron-Middlesex  that  some 
of  us  would  not  be  able  to  be  members  of 
the  association  under  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  on  a  practice  where  we  charged 
a  fee  for  our  services  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Some  of  us  who  were  two-year  graduates 
when  the  act  came  in  could  have  joined  at 
that  time.  I  was  at  the  agricultural  institute 
in  London,  and  one  of  the  members  there 
was  instrumental  in  working  on  this.  At 
that  time  I  could  have  joined. 

I  was  a  couple  of  years  out  of  school  then, 
with  not  too  much  experience.  Now,  at  this 
point,  I  probably  could  not  become  a  mem- 
ber, even  with  my  two-year  graduation.  I 
have  also  gone  on  and  taken  some  masters 
degree  courses  in  specific  fields  in  agricul- 
ture I  was  interested  in.  Yet,  with  all  that 
experience,  1  have  not  got  the  four-year 
degree  they  refer  to  in  the  act.  It  is  question- 
able whether  one  would  be  able  to  become 
a  member  of  the  organization  or  not.  But 
that  is  not  what  concerns  me. 

As  we  look  at  the  description  of  what  is 
meant  by  agrology  in  the  act,  we  see  that 
it  means  "the  science  or  art  of  agriculture." 
There  are  many  people  out  there  who  are 
outstanding  in  the  science  or  art  of  agricul- 
ture who  do  not  have  the  qualifications  to 
become   a  member   of   the   institute.   I   em- 
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phasize  "to  become  a  member  of  the  in- 
stitute." The  interpretation  goes  on  to  say, 
"including  scientific  experiments  and  re- 
search," but  then  it  refers  to  an  agrologist  as 
meaning  "a  person  who  teaches,  demonstrates 
or  performs  any  work  or  service  in  agrology." 
Once  again,  we  refer  back  to  agrology,  and 
it  is  the  whole  field  of  agriculture. 

Let's  look  at  the  field  of  teaching  and 
demonstrating  in  agriculture.  We  have  many 
people  who  come  as  practising  farmers  to 
our  agricultural  colleges.  They  are  paid  a 
fee  to  teach,  to  give  some  of  their  practical 
knowledge  and  information.  I  suppose,  under 
the  act,  if  the  resolution  were  brought  in  the 
way  it  says,  those  persons  would  be  excluded 
from  being  able  to  teach,  because  it  specific- 
ally refers  to  teaching  or  demonstrating,  and 
yet  they  could  have  much  more  experience 
than  some  people  who  have  tihat  four-year 
degree  who  are  members  of  the  Ontario  In- 
stitute of  Professional  Agrologists.  They 
would  not  meet  the  quialifications  that  are 
laid  out  in  the  act,  and  yet  their  experience 
far  exceeds  that  of  some  people  who  are 
members. 

Let's  look  at  very  simple  things  in  practis- 
ing the  art  of  agriculture.  Consider  someone 
Who  selects  cattle,  saying:  "They  are  the  best 
ones  for  the  herd.  We  think  they  are  the 
right  type"  and  so  on.  That  person  is  practis- 
ing an  art,  because  it  is  an  art  to  be  able  to 
select  by  eye  some  of  the  best-quality  cattle. 
I  suppose  if  a  judge  went  to  an  agricultural 
fair  and  were  paid  a  fee  for  doing  that,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  practise  that  if  he  were 
not  a  professional  agrologist.  I  am  sure  I  am 
carrying  it  beyond  what  is  intended  by  the 
resolution  of  the  member,  but  that  is  the 
way  the  act  could  be  interpreted  as  it  is  laid 
out  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  we  can  go  even  beyond  that.  If 
we  look  at  people  who  give  advice  on  farm 
buildings,  the  ventilation  of  farm  buildings 
and  many  other  things  like  that,  those  people 
would  not  qualify  to  become  members  of 
the  Ontario  Institute  of  Professional  Agrol- 
ogists although  they  are  oractising  and  giving 
advice  in  what  is  the  field  of  agrology. 

Then  let's  look  at  the  other  side  of  it,  at 
some  of  those  people  who  are  members  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  of  Professional  Agrologists 
and  what  they  could  do  under  the  terms  of 
this  act.  We  have  many  members  of  the  pro- 
fession right  now  who  are  journalists,  for  in- 
stance, who  probably  have  not  practised  agri- 
culture in  any  way  since  they  graduated'  from 
the  agricultural  college,  except  to  write  about 
it,  to  interpret  things  that  are  going  on  in)  the 
agricultural    industry.    They   could    suddenly 


hang  out  their  shingles  as  professional  agrolo- 
gists, which  would  mean  they  could  make  it 
look  as  though  they  had  really  good  qualifi- 
cations. They  could  hang  out  their  shingles 
and  become  advisers  in  livestock  breeding, 
plant  breeding— I  could  go  on  and  on  with  the 
things  they  could  be  qualified  in. 

The  act  would  have  to  be  interpreted  far 
difi^erently  from  What  is  in  here  in  allowing 
people  to  become  members  of  the  Ontario 
Institute  of  Professional  Agrologists,  because 
it  could  eliminate  some  people  who  have  a 
broad,  vast  experience  in  the  practice  of  the 
art  or  science  of  agriculture,  yet  there  could 
be  people  who  have  their  degrees  but  have  no 
experience  in  that  art  or  science. 

4:10  p.m. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  to  say  I  am  opposed  to 
the  resolution  put  forward  by  my  colleague.  I 
do  not  like  to  oppose  it,  because  I  know  the 
intent  of  it,  and  the  intent  is  right.  I  have  a 
lot  of  respect  for  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Pro- 
fessional Agrologists.  I  have  attended  many 
of  their  meetings  and  came  very  close  to  join- 
ing at  one  time  when  I  had  that  opportunity. 
But  for  some  reason  I  decided  not  to,  and 
now  I  guess,  I  could  not. 

This  needs  a  much  keener  look  to  bring  in 
qualifications  in  the  field  of  professionals  in 
agriculture  who  are  offering  their  services  for 
sale.  I  do  believe  that  we  have  to  have  stan- 
dards. We  have  to  try  to  have  qualifications. 
We  have  to  make  it  so  we  do  not  get  fly-by- 
nigbters  who  go  around  the  country  and  try 
to  hold  themselves  out  as  being  able  to  do 
something  they  are  not  equipped  to  do  in  any 
way  because  of  experience,  education  or  any- 
thing else.  They  could  get  some  people  into 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  because  of  the 
advice  they  pass  out. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  continue  to  work  at 
this,  to  try  to  bring  some  standards  to  certain 
parts  of  the  profession  of  agriculture.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  support  the 
resolution  put  forward  by  my  colleague. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  rise  and  take  part  in  this  private  mem- 
bers* hour. 

Like  the  member  for  Huron-Middlesex,  I 
am  a  past  member  of  the  agrologists'  group. 
I  have  a  different  reason  for  having  dropped 
out:  their  fees  finally  got  a  little  too  rich  for 
me.  I  think  it  started  out  at  about  $25  a  year 
and  when  it  reached  $70—1  am  siu"e  it  must 
be  much  higher  than  that  today— I  decided 
that  it  was  a  little  rich.  However,  I  have  no 
quarrels  with  their  aims  or  objectives.  I  recog- 
nize the  great  contribution  the  agrologists 
have  made  to  the  province. 
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I  wish  to  congratulate  the  member  for 
Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  Watson)  for  going  over 
the  history  of  this,  and  he  did  it  very  well. 
He  mentioned  tiiat  I  was  in  the  delegation 
that  went  to  Premier  Frost.  I  could  not  give 
an  exact  date,  but  I  would  think  it  was  about 
1956  or  1957.  I  went  along  with  Dr.  Ken 
Pretty  and  Mr.  Jack  Huxley.  I  was  the  person 
selected  to  represent  the  farmers  in  this  case. 
The  big  argument  at  the  time  was  the  matter 
of  weeding  out  impostors  and  fly-by-nighters. 
On  that  subject  I  would  say  there  is  no  legis- 
lation in  the  world  that  will  weed  out  dis- 
honest people;  they  will  always  find  a  way 
around  it. 

The  big  argument  that  was  used  was  that 
farming  was  not  seen  as  a  very  attractive  pro- 
fession in  the  mid-1950s.  In  the  search  for 
students  to  attend  such  colleges  as  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  or  Macdonald'  College 
in  Quebec,  the  profession  was  not  seen  as  a 
very  prestigious  job.  This  was  because  one 
could  not  put  PEng  behind  one's  name  for 
professional  engineers,  or  P-whatever  behind 
one's  name.  In  that  respect,  our  graduates 
felt  somewhat  downgraded. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  older  members  here 
may  have  outgrown  the  day  when  the 
agricultural  college  graduates  were  known  as 
graduates  of  the  cow  college.  That  is  pretty 
much  in  the  past  today,  because  people  do 
respect  agriculturalists  for  their  importance 
in  feeding  the  world. 

Just  remembering  that  visit  to  the  Premier's 
office  with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  at  the 
time,  the  Hon.  William  Goodfellow,  I  had  a 
very  interesting  discussion  with  Premier 
Frost.  He  did  all  the  talking  and  raised  all 
the  points  that  were  raised  today.  If  he  went 
to  his  cottage,  he  could  not  fix  the  septic 
tank  or  sewer,  because  he  would  have  to  call 
in  a  professional  man  to  do  that.  Or,  if  he 
dug  his  garden,  he  could  not  plant  the  seeds, 
because  he  would  have  to  call  in  a  pro- 
fessional man.  He  used  some  rather  far-out 
examples. 

We  left  feeling  that  this  bill  would  never 
see  the  light  of  day.  But,  rather  interestingly, 
he  rose  from  his  great  desk  and  put  his  arm 
around  my  shoulder  in  a  very  fatherly  fashion 
and  made  me  feel  very  honoured  indeed  to 
have  the  arm  of  the  Premier  of  Ontario 
around  my  shoulder.  But  when  he  took  his 
arm  off  my  shoulder,  I  was  out  in  the  hall. 
All  the  time  he  was  talking  very  kindly  to 
me,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  gradually  moving  out  to  the  hall.  He 
closed  the  door  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

To  be  a  little  more  serious  and  to  follow 
up  the  points  that  have  been  mentioned,  I 


would  agree  with  half  of  this  resolution;  that 
is,  that  people  cannot  operate  as  agrologists 
who  are  not  agrologists,  but  I  would  not 
stop  other  people  from  giving  advice. 

To  look  back  to  Darwin,  who  discovered 
the  theory  of  evolution  and  was  one  of  the 
greatest  scientists  of  the  world,  I  doubt  if 
he  was  a  member  of  a  professional  organiza- 
tion, and  he  could  not  have  published  Origin 
of  Species  and  gone  on  world  toiurs  lectur- 
ing and  getting  fees  for  it. 

Mendel,  a  Belgian  monk  who  discovered 
the  principles  of  heredity,  could  not  have 
lectured  or  got  fees— perhaps,  being  a  monk, 
he  would  not  have  charged  any  fees—he 
could  not  have  raised  any  money  to  further 
his  work  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
a  professional. 

I  believe  it  was  Dr.  Wier  who  taught  us 
genetics  from  a  textbook,  and  he  told  us 
this  textbook  was  written  by  two  brothers, 
neither  of  whom  had  received  any  profes- 
sional training.  Simply  because  of  their 
interest  in  heredity  and  genetics,  they  had 
written  a  textbook  that  a  PhD  was  using  to 
teach  us. 

I  can  think  of  a  lady  out  in  the  state  of 
Washington  whose  husband  mianaged  an 
orchard  there.  This  orchard  had  a  rather  poor 
record  of  proddcing  crops,  which  she  deter- 
mined was  due  to  lack  of  pollination.  She 
got  some  textbooks  and  went  to  work  on  the 
subject  and  developed  a  whole  system  of  pro- 
viding pollen  to  fruit  trees  when  it  is  not 
naturally  present.  Today  she  gathers  this 
pollen  and  sells  it  across  North  America,  and 
it  is  recommended  by  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  as  a  desirable  prac- 
tice, yet  this  lady  could  not  have  done  that 
were  sihe  subject  to  these  laws. 

To  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close,  there  is 
no  way  one  can  solve  all  the  problems  of 
charlatans  and  fly-by-night  people,  if  I  can 
ruse  that  term,  from  invading  any  industry. 
The  buyer  still  has  to  somewhat  beware 
on  his  own  account  and  look  into  the  back- 
ground. Certainly  there  is  no  lack  of  facilities 
whereby  farmers  or  anyone  else  can  inquire 
as  to  whether  these  products  or  services  are 
recognized  as  being  adequate  for  the  job 
they  are  supposed  to  cover. 
4:20  p.m. 

I  support  the  idea  that  people  who  use  the 
term  "agrologist"  should  be  agrologists,  but 
when  we  look  at  the  wording  in  the  third 
line  in  the  resolution  which  says,  "where  a 
I)erson  represents  himself  to  be  an  agrol- 
ogist," I  could  agree  up  to  that  point.  Then 
it  says,  "or  practices  or  offers  advice  in  the 
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field  of  agrology  as  defined  in  the  Ontario 
Professioinal  Agrologists  Act."  To  me,  that 
would  mean  any  person  acting  in  this  field 
could  not  do  it  for  a  fee  or  a  compensation. 
I  doubt  if  the  member  who  put  forward  this 
resolution  intended  this.  I  would  hope  in  his 
response  he  might  say  this  was  an  oversight 
in  the  drafting.  Perhaps  in  some  future  time 
he  could  bring  back  a  resolution  that  would 
more  adequately  meet  the  needs. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  some 
trepidation  I  enter  into  this  field.  I  guess  all 
the  members  who  have  spoken  prior  to  my 
rising  have  some  connection  with  the  farm 
community  and  some  good  knowledge  of  the 
farm  community.  None  the  less  undaunted, 
I  shall  do  my  best  in  the  next  few  minutes. 

I  approach  this  resolution  obviously  a  little 
differently  to  the  member  who  has  brought 
it  forward.  He  is  attempting  to  express  a 
conicem  from  a  rural  community.  With  his 
background,  he  speaks  with  great  knowledge 
of  farm  situations  and  rural  problems.  I 
would  like  to  look  at  this  from  the  view  of 
people  who  offer  services  in  our  society,  what 
kind  of  credentials  those  people  have,  what 
kind  of  licensing  procedure  is  involved  and 
the  whole  question  of  self-regulation. 

We  have  lawyers  in  Ontario  who  go 
through  a  certain  school  of  study,  and  there 
are  certain  requirements  they  must  meet  be- 
fore they  are  allowed  to  practise  law  in  the 
province.  That  is  one  step.  The  second  step 
is  the  self-regulation  aspebt,  which  has 
always  been  protected  iin  this  province.  They 
are  not  directly  beholden  to  the  Legislature. 
They  have  a  very  indirect  relationship  to  this 
Legislature,  unlike  some  other  professions.  In 
the  case  of  lawyers,  architects,  professional 
engineers  and  chartered  accountants,  they  are 
self -regulated. 

I  always  have  a  problem  with  that,  quite 
frankly.  While  it  may  not  be  the  case  that 
self-interest  only  is  met,  there  is  at  least  the 
appearance.  In  other  words,  I  am  sure  the 
public  is  not  totally  bomforted  when  it  is 
reported  in  the  news  media  that  a  lawyer 
who  has  done  something  of  which  we  do  not 
approve  will  be  judged  by  his  peers.  Fellow 
lawyers  wdll  decide  whether  to  set  a  penalty, 
remove  his  licence  or  whatever.  The  same 
is  true  for  the  most  part  with  doctors  as  well. 
They  go  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  The  government  itself  has  been  a 
little  uneasy  about  this  and  has  set  up  a 
special  comniittee  to  deal  with  it. 

When  I  look  at  the  resolution,  it  sounds  to 
me  as  though  we  have  a  parallel  situation.  If  I 
am  wrong,  I  would  appreciate  the  member 
for  Chatham-Kent  letting  me  know.  It  seems 


to  me  we  have  a  parallel  situation;  that  is,  the 
professional  agrologist  will  be  in  a  self-regu- 
lating field.  If  someone  is  not  happy  with  the 
way  in  which  the  service  is  being  delivered 
or  the  way  in  which  the  agrologist  is  func- 
tioning or  if  the  agrologist  gives  out  advice 
that  proves  not  to  be  very  worth  while,  what 
happens?  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
mechanism  involved  for  a  disciplinary  pro- 
cedure or  for  any  penalties.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, as  I  said,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
no  connection  with  a  licensing  procedure  or  a 
disciplinary  procedure.  They  are  at  least  at 
arm's  length,  if  not  more.  That  is  why  I  am 
very  uneasy  about  the  resolution. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  putting  in  the 
phrase  "or  offers  advice  in  the  field  of  agrol- 
ogy." I  know  the  member  has  qualified  it  by 
saying,  "as  defined  in  the  Ontario  Professional 
Agrologists  Act."  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  you  put  that  in  it  may  automatically 
mean  every  person  who  is  actively  farming 
can  give  advice  and,  by  so  doing,  becomes  the 
equivalent  of  the  agrologist.  When  I  read  it, 
that  is  what  it  says  to  me.  I  do  not  have  a 
farm,  but  I  know  lots  of  people  who  do.  I 
assume  imder  this  definition  they  then  are  able 
to  give  advice  as  agrologists.  They  may  not  be 
qualified'  to  do  that,  but  I  think  that  is  what 
the  resolution  ^ows. 

With  respect,  I  think  the  member  has 
provided  too  wide  a  definition.  It  is  not  tight 
enough.  It  has  to  be  more  specific.  It  is  my 
own  personal  opinion,  but  I  have  reservations. 
First,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  licensing 
procedure.  Second,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  direct  voice  over  the  provision  of  serv- 
ice; in  other  words,  the  self -regulation  aspect. 
Third,  the  definition  seems  to  be  too  wide 
and  encompassing. 

With  a  certain  amount  of  reluctance,  I  find 
I  cannot  support  this  resolution.  But  I  like  to 
be  a  reasonable  person- 
Mr.  Conway:  There  is  a  first  time  for  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  Warner:  Did  I  wake  the  member  for 
Renfrew  North  up  again?  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  will  phone  the  member's 
television  program  and  really  give  him  trouble. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  would'  love  to  have  the 
member  on  the  TV  program.  I  am  sure 
there  must  be  a  couple  of  people  out  there 
who  would  understand  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  listen  very  closely  to 
the  member's  response  to  the  three  particular 
items  I  have  raised.  I  am  willing  to  change 
my  mind  if  he  can  present  reasonable  argu- 
ments to  those  three  items.  But,  until  I  have 
heard  those  arguments,  I  must  inform  the 
member  that  I  cannot  support  his  resolution. 
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Mr.  McNeil:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  perhaps 
quite  timely  that  we  should  be  considering  the 
matter  of  tightening  up  the  process  of  accredi- 
tation for  the  profession  of  agrology. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  farming 
was  as  much  an  art  as  a  science.  I  suppose  in 
many  senses  it  remains  as  much  a  question  of 
experience,  trial  and  error,  and  even  the 
farmer's  own  instincts,  as  anything  else.  No 
one  is  closer  to  the  rhythms  of  the  seasons 
and  the  cycle  of  nature  than  the  farmer.  The 
very  survival  of  society  itself  depends  on  his 
ability  to  make  the  earth  productive. 

The  agricultural  representatives  in  this 
province  have  a  long  history  of  providing 
firs-t-class  services  to  our  farmers.  They  have 
long  been  the  farmers'  best  friends  in  terms  of 
translating  the  research  done  in  Ontario's 
own  agricultural  research  stations.  Also,  the 
federal  government  experimental  farms  have 
provided  a  lot  of  improved  ways  and  means 
of  growing  our  food.  Of  course,  we  have  in 
this  part  of  the  world  the  added  challenge  of 
hard  winters,  in  much  of  the  province  at  least, 
although  my  area  in  Elgin  is  blessed  with  a 
more  temperate  climate. 
4:30  p.m. 

Today  the  farmer  has  to  be  much  more  of 
an  expert  in  interpreting  and  applying  the  ex- 
tremely sophisticated  techniques  being  de- 
veloped in  the  labs  and  experimental  farms. 
The  agricultural  representatives  of  this  prov- 
ince do  a  commendable  job  of  helping  people 
keep  abreast  and  keep  improving  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  farms.  Tliis  is  an  important  chal- 
lenge. 

When  we  hear  about  the  high  percentage  of 
the  world's  population  that  goes  to  bed 
hungry  every  night,  we  realize  the  great  need 
there  is  for  doing  all  we  can  in  Ontario  to 
maintain  our  status  as  a  net  exporter  of  food. 
People  in  the  agriculture  business  generally 
welcome  innovations  that  will  assist  them  to 
raise  yields  and  maintain  the  productivity  of 
their  land. 

I  honestly  do  not  know  what  percentage  of 
our  farmers  actually  call  on  the  services  of 
consultants  above  and  beyond  the  agricultural 
representative.  I  know  a  lot  of  farmers  try 
very  hard  to  keep  abreast  by  reading  the 
farm  publications.  Most  of  these  publications 
are  excellent,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
publication  of  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Pro- 
fessional Agrologists.  I  am  sure  that  when  the 
farmer  needs  some  highly  expert  specialized 
input  with  respect  to  any  of  the  multitude  of 
factors  that  he  has  to  keep  on  top  of,  the 
services  of  a  highly  qualified,  reliable  agrolo- 
gist  are  most  welcome.  I  am  sure  anything 
we  do  in  this    government  to  help  the  farmer 


feel  that  he  is  getting  the  best  would  be  a 
responsible  measure  for  us  to  take. 

The  profession  of  agrology  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  primary  sciences,  conducting  re- 
search, advising  farmers,  formulating  public 
policy  and  teaching  at  the  post-secondary 
level.  Agrologists  are  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential groups  in  today's  agricultural  indus- 
try, reaching  thousands  of  farmers  across 
Canada,  providing  expert  advice  on  fertilizers, 
seeds,  cultivating  practices,  farm  machinery, 
farm  finance  and,  one  would  hope,  any  other 
problem  that  arises  in  the  farming  industry. 

Of  the  many  varied  occupations  of  agrolo- 
gists, the  majority  are  employees  of  govern- 
ment, educational  institutions  and  big  busi- 
ness. The  agrologist  closest  to  the  farmer  is 
the  agricultural  representative  from  the  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  and  Food.  These  agrologists, 
because  of  the  nature  of  their  employment, 
have  access  to  the  newest  techniques  and 
developments  in  the  many  fields  of  agrology. 

The  concern  is  primarily  with  the  remaining 
few  agrologists  who  are  self-employed  in  farm 
consulting.  These  independent  agrologists  do 
not  have  the  easy  access  to  new  developments 
in  the  agricultural  industry.  The  incentive  by 
these  independent  agrologists  to  maintain  an 
up-to-d'ate  level  of  excellence  is  not  present. 

As  a  result  of  the  strong  influence  agrol- 
ogists have  in  the  rural  farming  community,  it 
is  essential  that  agrologists  maintain  a  high 
degree  of  professionalism.  This  entails  the  ac- 
quiring of  fundamental  knowledge,  usually 
through  a  recognized  university,  the  successful 
completion  of  a  training  or  internship,  and 
finally,  the  acceptance  of  a  code  of  ethics  of 
responsible  conduct.  In  these  essentials  the 
profession  of  agrology  is  no  different  from 
other  recognized  professional  bodies. 

Diversification  reaches  an  extreme  in  the 
profession  of  agrology.  For  this  reason  a  stan- 
dard of  competence  must  be  maintained  to 
protect  the  farmers  of  this  province.  Today 
we  talk  about  a  total  agricultural  and  food 
system  extending  well  beyond  the  prodtiotive 
phase.  This  opens  a  new  area  of  opportunity 
and  responsibility  for  agrologists.  Ecological 
aspects  and  renewable-resource-based  indus- 
tries are  two  interest  areas  which  represent  an 
opportunity  for  greater  variety  of  specialties 
related  to  the  broadened'  concept  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Watson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank 
all  those  who  took  part  in  the  debate  this 
afternoon.  I  very  much  appreciate  the  points 
that  have  been  raised. 

I  can  appreciate  the  concern  of  several 
honourable  members  who  mentioned  the 
wording  of  the  resolution  and  how  it  bothered 
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them.  I  want  to  assure  them  that  it  bothered 
me  too,  because  I  reahze  that  it  is  such  a 
broad  field.  I  could  have  and  had  thought  of 
bringing  in  the  simple  fact  of  saying,  as  was 
suggested  by  some  of  the  honourable  mem- 
bers, that  if  it  were  simply  the  use  of  the 
letters  behind  your  name,  we  would  have  no 
problems  with  that.  What  I  am  concerned 
about  is  somebody  out  there  who  does  not 
call  himself  a  professional  agrologist  but  hires 
himself  out  to  a  group  and  says,  "I  am  a  pro- 
fessional agriculturalist."  He  uses  a  little  dif- 
ferent term.  He  sets  himself  oflF  with  some 
kind  of  a  professional  standard;  he  twists  it  a 
little  bit  and  says:  "I'm  not  an  agrologist.  No, 
no,  I'm  not  that.  I'm  a  professional  agricul- 
turalist." 

We  have  groups  today  that  are  hiring  pro- 
fessional agricukuralists.  Tliey  should  look 
into  the  background  of  these  people;  I  realize 
that.  But  we  have  municipalities  which  are 
hiring  consultants  for  Ontario  Milk  Marketing 
Board  hearings,  for  annexation  hearings,  for 
"all  these  kinds  of  things.  We  have  special 
interest  groups  which  are  hiring  professional 
people  for  environmental  hearings. 

I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Welland-Thorold  (Mr.  Swart),  who 
referred  to  the  report  on  professions.  Quite 
frankly,  it  was  that  report,  when  it  came,  that 
finally  convinced  me  that  there  is  no  harm  in 
having  this  put  on  the  table  to  be  discussed. 
I  feel  that  agriculture  has  just  as  much  im- 
portance as  a  profession  as  any  of  the  others. 
And  I  have  doubts  about  some  of  those  other 
professions  and  the  powers  of  self-discipline 
they  have. 

The  member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere 
(Mr.  Warner)  talked  about  groups  that  have 
self-disciplining  power.  The  Ontario  Institute 
of  Professional  Agrologists  would  like  to  dis- 
cipline some  of  its  members  or  somebody  who 
gets  oflF  track,  but  it  has  no  real  authority  to 
do  it  because,  if  it  disciplines  them,  so  what? 
This  is  one  of  the  problems. 

Where  we  d'raw  that  line  has  been  a  debate, 
is  a  debate  today,  and  is  going  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing debate. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  member  for  Kent- 
Elgin  (Mr.  McGuigan)  that  perhaps  the  draft- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  not  quite  right.  I 
want  to  assure  him  of  what  the  intent  was, 
and  perhaps  I  have  to  agree  with  him  that 
maybe  the  resolution  is  not  drawn  to  convey 
the  intent  that  I  wanted. 

I  want  to  prevent  people  out  there  from 
representing  themselves  as  professional  agri- 
cidturalists  who  make  out  that  they  have 
these  standards.  I  do  not  want  to  prevent 
farmer-to-farmer  advice;  and  for  those  who 


are  not  used  to  farmers,  I  don't  think  any 
farmer  charges  for  his  advice  anyway. 

But  as  that  situation  was  brought  up,  I 
have  no  objection  to  a  person  who  represents 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Federa- 
tion of  Agriculture  and  says,  "I  am  a  farmer, 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Agriculture,  and  these  are  my  qualifications 
for  giving  that  advice."  That's  fine.  They  can 
charge  for  that  if  they  want  to.  But  they 
should  not  try  to  say,  "I  am  a  member  of  the 
professional  group  that  represents  agriculture 
in  this  province"  and  charge  for  it.  It's  a  mis- 
representation; it's  the  impostors  that  are 
possible  there. 

,This  resolution  has  another  tie-in.  The 
other  thing  that  has  an  implication  for  this 
was  Bill  4,  having  to  do  with  the  granting  of 


I  appreciate  the  comments  that  have  been 
offered.  I  am  not  insulted  by  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  everything  in  the  resolution. 
The  comments  will  be  useful.  I  thank  every- 
body for  their  participation  this  afternoon. 

ELECTION  EXPENSES 
Mr.  Conway  moved  resolution  16: 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  gov- 
ernment should  introduce  the  necessary 
amendments  to  the  Election  Finances  Reform 
Act,  1975,  to  impose  a  limit  on  the  totel  ex- 
penditure of  each  registered  political  party  in 
each  electoral  district  dliring  a  campaign. 

Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  a 
pleasure  to  participate,  for  the  first  time,  in 
private  members'  hour.  I  look  forward  to  a 
good  debate,  widespread  opinion,  and,  like 
my  friend  from  Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  Watson), 
I  will  look  forward  to,  not  only  the  supporting 
but  also  the  dissenting  opinion,  in  the  very 
unlikely  event  the  latter  should  obtain. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  my  friend  from 
Wellington-Dufferin-Peel  (Mr.  J.  Johnson) 
here,  since  I  can  well  recall  his  private  mem- 
ber's ballot  item  in  this  connection.  I  do  be- 
lieve it  was  the  first  private  member's  item 
that  became  part  of  a  government  amend- 
ment. 

4:40  p.m. 

The  ballot  item,  which  I  shall  read,  is, 
"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  gov- 
ernment should  introduce  the  necessary 
amendments  to  the  Election  Finances  Reform 
Act,  1975  to  impose  a  limit  on  the  total  ex- 
penditiure  of  each  registered  political  party 
in  each  electoral  district  din-ing  a  campaign." 

By  that,  I  intend  simply  that  we  establish 
in  our  act  the  principle  that,  at  least  at  the 
local  constituency  level,  there  be  an  absolute 
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ceiling  on  all  campaign  expenditures  in  the 
name  of  a  registered  party.  By  my  resolution 
I  intend  further  that  it  be  comprehensive,  that 
we  include  all  expenditures  in  the  interest  of 
a  given  party  in  that  electoral  district  for 
that  particular  campaign. 

Our  act,  unlike  the  federal  act,  talks  about 
and  allows  not  only  a  registered  political 
party  but  also  a  candidate  and  a  constituency 
association  to  spend  moneys  in  a  given  cam- 
paign period.  The  intent  of  my  resolution,  to 
be  very  clear  about  it,  is  simply  to  put  a  cap 
on  all  expenditures  in  a  given  electoral  dis- 
trict during  a  campaign. 

I  know  the  sweet  reason  of  that  will  recom- 
mend itself  to  each  and  every  member  in  this 
chamber.  I  can  see  the  swelling  tide  of  en- 
thusiasm and  joyful  support  everywhere,  from 
Oriole  in  North  York,  to  Simcoe  Centre,  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Samis:  The  enthusiasm  of  the  cabinet, 
too. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  enthusiasm  of  the  cabinet, 
I  am  sure,  is  there  as  well. 

As  one  of  the  members  from  Renfrew 
county,  I  have  a  particular  interest  in  the  issue 
of  electoral  reform.  Our  past,  and  not  so  past, 
politics  and  elections  have  been  characterized 
by  what  my  grandfather,  among  others,  would 
describe  as  a  vigorous,  colourful  and  some- 
times spirited  quality.  I  must  say  that  the 
initiatives  undertaken  some  five  years  ago  in 
this  particular  act  were  a  very  right  and 
proper  course  of  action.  I  think  the  govern- 
ment wisely  undertook  to  move,  in  the  20th 
century,  with  this  sort  of  reform. 

I  want  to  talk  briefly  about  the  third  report 
of  the  Ontario  Commission  on  the  Legisla- 
ture, tabled  in  this  House  in  September  1974, 
which  dealt  exclusively  with  the  matter  of 
electoral  reform  in  this  particular  jurisdic- 
tion. I  would  like  as  well  to  indicate  that  this 
particular  resolution  speaks  to  a  position  taken, 
in  my  absence  I  might  add,  by  my  caucus 
colleagues  when  the  matter  was  being  dis- 
cussed some  five  and  a  half  years  ago.  I 
would  have  supported  that  position,  had  I 
been  here  then  when  the  matter  was  being 
discussed. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  very  distinguished 
former  leader  of  this  party,  the  long-time 
member  for  Grey  South,  Mr.  Farquhar 
Oliver,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Camp 
commission,  dissented  to  the  third  report  in 
the  following  words:  "I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  the  recommendations  of  this  report,  with 
the  qualification  that  there  should  have  been 
a  recommendation  for  ceilings  on  party  and 
constituency  expenditure  in  an  election  cam- 
paign.  This  would,  in  my  judgement,  have 


added  materially  to  the  full  effect  of  our  pro- 
posal." I  think  Mr.  Oliver  was  very  correct 
in  that  point  of  view. 

I  want  to  go  through  this  report  quickly, 
since  it  provided  much  of  the  basis,  though 
not  all,  for  the  act  which  followed. 

In  this  particular  report  the  commissioners 
cite,  on  page  three,  as  part  of  their  mandate, 
a  letter  from  the  then,  and  now.  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis),  who  wrote  to  them  in  Decem- 
ber 1972,  setting  out  the  task  of  this  com- 
mission, in  the  following  paragraph:  "To  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  I  would  want  to 
maintain  a  political  system  in  w'hich  the 
various  parties  can  function  and  campaign 
for  public  support  freely  and  openly,  and  in 
an  atmosphere  above  and  beyond  public 
doubt,    suspicion   and    cynicism." 

Eloquently  put.  I  could  not  agree  more 
wholeheartedly  with  the  men^ber  for  Bramp- 
ton, the  Premier,  in  that  particular  state- 
ment. But  I  do  wonder,  as  I  look  from  my 
vantage  point  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  participant 
in  at  least  two  provincial  election  campaigns, 
about  what  we  are  doing  by  allowing  the 
uncontrolled  expenditures  at  the  local  level, 
where  it  is  most  obvious,  but  also  to  some 
degree  at  the  provincial  and  national  levels 
—the  provincial  level  for  our  purposes. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  resolution 
does  not  intend  to  deal  with  controls  at  the 
provincial  level,  although  I  might  have  easily 
included  it,  since  1  believe  it  is  as  appropriate 
there  as  it  is  at  the  local  level. 

To  speak  to  the  Premier's  concern  about 
cynicism,  I  do  believe  there  is  cynicism  in 
much  of  the  public  when  they  see  great  gobs 
of  money,  some  of  w'hich  is  being  subsidized 
by  the  public  treasury,  thrown  about  with 
reckless  abandon  in  some,  although  not  all, 
cases.  In  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  injunction 
of  the  Premier  to  the  commission  of  some 
eight  years  ago,  we  would  do  well  to  move 
in  the  direction  my  resolution  intends. 

I  was  interested  in  the  logic  that  the  Camp 
commission,  in  its  majority  form  at  least,  used 
to  d°al  with  whv  it  did  not  find  it  useful  to 
deal  with  Mr.  Oliver's  objection  and  to  estab- 
hsh  a  ceiling.  In  their  third  report,  pages  18 
and  22  deal  with  the  cost  di  election  cam- 
paigns. On  page  20,  they  properly  concern 
themselves  about  the  problem— then  and  now 
—of  expenditures  increasing  in  the  efforts  of 
electing  individuals  and  government,  Whether 
here  or  elsewhere.  On  the  question  of  limit- 
ing, they  say  on  page  20: 

"A  common  answer  to  the  question  is  that 
limitaMons  could  be  set  so  as  to  equalize  the 
contest  between  the  parties,  so  that  the  party 
with  the  most  money  does  not  command  the 
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most  time  and  space  in  the  media.  While  it 
might  be  sportsmanHke  to  handicap  the 
parties  in  order  to  make  them  equal  in 
strength  and  resources  in  an  election  cam- 
paign, it  could  only  he  done  by  a  system  of 
arbitrary  and  artificially  applied  subsidies  for 
lesser  parties  on  the  one  hand  and/or  extreme 
restrictions  upon  the  major  parties  on  the 
other,  with  the  result  that  the  contest  would 
not  necessarily  be  more  democratic  but  less 
so." 

They  go  on,  in  much  df  their  report,  to 
talk  about  what  they  see  as  the  almost  im- 
possible administrative  burden  that  would 
devolve  on  the  regulators'  shoulders  in  trying 
to  effect  the  sort  of  ceiling  I  personally  and 
very  strongly  believe  in.  It  is  very  interestin.e 
in  this  connection,  that  on  page  40  they  did 
talk  about  a  funding  formula  for  candi- 
dates' expenses.  I  will  not  bore  the  members 
with  the  details,  hut  I  was  quite  interested 
that  in  their  recommendation  they  did 
suggest  in  a  minor  way  a  certain  incentive. 
Let  me  just  read;  they  proposed  that  "the 
following  calculations  be  madte:  that  a  can- 
didate w'ho  receives  a  minimum  of  15  per 
cent  of  the  popular  vote  be  reimbursed  by 
the  lesser  of  the  audited  difference  between 
the  contributions  he  receives  and  his  ex- 
penses as  disclosed  by  his  return,  or  $7,500, 
with  the  qualification  that  any  candidate 
who  spends  more  than  the  total  of  80  cents 
for  each  df  the  first  20,000  electors  in  his 
constitutency,  and  25  cents  for  each  of  the 
remaining  electors,  shall  have  his  subsidy 
reduced  hy  $1  for  each  $2  by  whic'h  he 
exceeds  such  total." 

There  was  an  effort  in  their  report  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  subsidizing  unlimited 
expenditures  at  the  local  level.  I  noticed,  as 
I  know  all  members  did,  in  the  Election 
Finances  Reform  Act,  1975,  section  45,  that 
qualification  was  not  attempted  in  that  par- 
ticular section  of  that  particular  act,  I  think 
regrettably  so. 

I  want  to  deal  more  directly  with  the  four 
limiting  factors  which  the  Camp  commission 
in  its  majority  form  saw  as  the  most  meaning- 
ful ones  in  controlling  the  common  concern 
all  members  have  about  campaign  expendi- 
tures. 

On  page  42,  the  commission  dealt  with  the 
following:  "It  is  evident  that  the  parties  will 
be  effectively  limited  by  certain  governing 
factors:  in  that  the  overall  period  of  election 
campaigns  will  have  been  reduced  from  not 
less  than  37  days,  as  in  the  present  act,  to  30 
days;  in  that  we  have  proposed  that  the  time 
period  during  which  political  advertising  is 
allowed    be   reduced"— and   that    ceilings   be 


established  there— "in  that  we  have  also  pro- 
posed a  formula  for  the  partial  public  funding 
of  candidates'  campaign  expenditures  which 
provides  an  incentive  to  candidates  to  keep 
their  budgets  within  certain  limits;  and,  addi- 
tionally, in  that  we  have  proposed  rather 
stringent  limitations  upon  the  size  of  allow- 
able political  contributions  which,  we  suggest, 
will  also  tend  to  keep  campaign  budgets 
within  sensible  bounds." 
4:50  p.m. 

I  suggest  to  my  honourable  colleagues  in 
this  chamber  that  each  and  every  one  of  those 
four  limiting  factors  has  had  no  bearing  of  a 
significant  kind  upon  the  limitations  which  the 
commissioners  themselves  and,  I  think,  all 
members  of  this  House  and  all  candidates  for 
public  office  in  this  province  would  like  to 
see  in  place.  I  think  that  is  very  important. 

They  state  on  page  43:  "There  are  great 
difficulties  with  the  enforcement  of  ceilings 
on  expenditures."  They  see  these  great  diffi- 
culties. I  want  to  deal  briefly  with  those  great 
difficulties,  if  I  can,  because  that  brings  me 
to  the  federal  experience  of  the  last  two  cam- 
paigns, May  1979  and  February  1980. 

We  do  have  a  knowledge,  as  I  am  sure  all 
members  are  aware,  that  the  federal  act  in 
this  area  does  incorporate  the  principle  that 
there  will  be  ceilings  at  the  local  and  national 
levels.  I  was  speaking  with  some  of  the 
federal  officials  in  connection  with  this  par- 
ticular resolution  of  mine  to  ask  whether  they 
had  found  these  very  great  difficulties  which 
were  so  generally,  so  often  and  so  widely 
complained  of  by  the  commissioners  here  in 
Ontario.  They  said,  "Not  at  all."  They  have 
some  very  interesting  data  now. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Maybe  not  in  Renfrew. 

Mr.  Conway:  If  the  member  for  Wilson 
Heights  will  only  restrain  himself,  I  shall  try 
to  educate  him  in  the  ways  of  the  federal  ex- 
perience. For  his  edification,  if  for  no  one 
else's,  I  want  him  to  know  something. 

A  review  of  the  May  1979  federal  election 
campaign  experience  has  been  undertaken  and 
completed  by  the  federal  election  office.  It 
offers  the  following  guidelines:  97  of  282 
MPs  elected  in  that  campaign  spent  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  their  allowable  limit;  90 
elected  MPs  to  that  Parliament  spent  between 
80  and  90  per  cent  of  their  limit;  and  95 
elected  MPs  spent  less  than  80  per  cent  of 
their  limit. 

So  65  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the 
Parliament  elected  in  May  1979  spent  less 
than  90  per  cent  of  their  allowable  limit. 
Moreover,  the  federal  people  tell  me  they 
have  done  a  survey  of  the  chief  financial 
officers  involved  in  that  campaign,  and  they 
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now  know  that  a  clear  majority  of  those  chief 
financial  officers  siii"veyed  after  the  May  1979 
federal  election  campaign— and'  I  want  my 
friend  from  Wilson  Heights  to  know-^did  not 
complain  that  the  federal  limit  at  the  local 
level  was  unduly  restrictive.  There  seems  to 
be  widespread  agreement  that  the  limits  are 
res'trictive  but  not  unduly  so. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  federal 
legislation  gives  a  national  ceiling  as  well, 
which  in  the  May  1979  campaign  gave  all 
major  parties— the  Tories,  the  Liberals  and  the 
New  Democrats— a  ceiling  of  $4.45  million. 
The  Tories  spent  $3.85  million,  the  Liberals 
spent  $3.9  million  and  the  New  Democrats 
spent  $2.19  million.  It  is  clear  they  were  very 
easily  able  to  come  within  those  particular 
guidelines. 

I  think  that  federal  experience  is  extremely 
important  when  we  look  at  our  own  experi- 
ence in  this  connection.  I  do  not  -want  my 
friends  from  Oriole  (Mr.  WilHams),  Algoma- 
Manitoulin  (Mr.  Lane),  Armourdale  (Mr. 
McCaffrey)  and  elsewhere  to  feel  that  this  is 
anything;  but  a  private  member's  point  of 
view.  It  is  not  something  motivated  in  this 
case  by  a  partisan  desire.  There  will  surely 
be  an  assessment  of  the  data  that  might  en- 
courage some  of  the  suspicious  members 
opposite  to  think  it  is  to  the  contrary,  but  I 
can  assure  them  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  McCaflFrey:  No  incumbent  would  be 
suspicious. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  point  about  incumbency 
is  important.  If  we  are  interested  in  cleaning 
up  the  system,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  accept  the  prin- 
ciple that  is  incorporated  in  this  particular 
act.  They  do  grant  control  at  a  certain  level 
at  the  constituency  by  capping  the  media 
advertising. 

We  are  not  quibbling  about  the  principle. 
We  are  just  talking  about  extending  it,  which 
I  believe  should  be  done  because,  first  and 
foremost,  it  does  set  a  set  of  circumstances 
that  are  fair  and  equitable  to  all  concerned 
so  that  anyone  who  is  getting  involved  will 
know  that  he  or  she  can  expect  to  spend,  and 
to  have  spent  by  his  or  her  competitors,  a 
certain  amount  at  the  local  level  and  no 
more. 

I  believe  those  limits  should  be  negotiated 
and  established  in  the  interest  of  fairness, 
taking  into  account,  as  the  federal  people  do, 
the  regional  disparities  between  the  North- 
west Territories  and  Wilson  Heights.  Obvi- 
ously, those  kinds  of  inputs  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  But  the  principle  of 
capping  expenditures  at  the  local  level  must 
surely  be  imderstood  in  the  good  old  liberal 


sense  of  equalizing  the  treatment  of  those 
democratic  partners  setting  out  in  the  very 
important  electoral  process. 

I  find  it  absolutely  incredible  that  my  good 
iind  continuing  friend,  the  former  candidate 
for  Carleton  East,  Darwin  Kealey,  another 
Ottawa  Valley  Irishman,  could  have  spent— 
was  allowed  to  spend,  not  only  by  this  Legis- 
lature, but  also  by  his  own  constituency  asso- 
ciation—the utterly  unbelievable,  positively 
dbscene  sum  of  $60,846.  It  is  unbelievable 
that  he  could  have  spent  such.  I  will  not 
bore  the  honourable  members  about  the 
records  of  the  Attorney  General,  save  to  say 
that  in  1795  he  spent  an  amount  wbich  was 
almost  as  much,  and  the  figures  are  there. 

My  good  friend  from  Windsor- Walkervi^e 
(Mr.  B.  Newman),  who  has  a  capacity  for 
understanding  these  things  far  better  than  I, 
pointed  out  to  me  'Who  the  big  spenders 
were  in  the  1977  Ontario  election.  Stabile  in 
Downsview  spent— and  my  friend  from 
Downsview  (Mr.  EH  Santo)  must  surely 
want  to  participate  and  tell  us  how  this  one 
candidate  could  have  spent  the  again  im- 
possible amount  of  $62,467,  or  $10.15  for 
every  losing  vote  he  obtained. 

I  guess  I  have  to  accept  that  there  mi^ht 
be  a  partisan  quality  in  this,  but  who  are  the 
big;  spenders,  according  to  my  friend  from 
Windsor-Walkerville?  ^They  are:  Stabile, 
Jones,  Grossman,  Walker,  Shore,  Scrivener, 
"Bennett,  Wells,  Carter,  Snow,  McCaffrey, 
Ross,  Cameron  and  my  friend  O'Neil  from 
Quinte— I  don't  want  to  excuse  him;  I  told 
him,  privately  at  least,  that  I  think  the  ex- 
penditure in  his  case  of  some  $43,000  to 
maintain  himself  in  Quinte  was  probably  not 
an  efficient  allocation  of  resources. 

The  big  hitters,  the  top  10  on  this  hit 
parade,  I  am  afraid  are  all  over  there.  If  the 
Premier  tells  the  chamber  of  commerce  that 
the  time  has  come  for  us  all  to  pull  our  belts 
tight,  to  exercise  restraint,  surely  all  of  us  in 
this  chamber-you,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  to  be 
congratulated,  because  your  record  is  second 
only  to  our  friend  the  Deputy  Speaker  (Mr. 
Edighoffer),  in  spending  and  in  efficiency  of 
money  spent  for  votes  won.  You  are  a  fine 
and  upstanding  leader,  together  with  our 
friend  from  Perth,  in  how  we  might  more 
effectively    incorporate   electoral  re'form. 

I  know  I  have  very  little  time  left,  and  I 
just  want  to  recommend  to  every  member  the 
efficacy,  in  the  small-1  liberal  sense,  of  this 
continuing  reform,  a  principle  which  I  sug- 
gest to  my  friends  opposite  has  already  been 
agreed  to  in  so  far  as  we  have  capped'  tbe 
media  expenditures  at  the  local  level.  The 
time  has  surely  come,  as  the  federal  expert- 
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ence  of  two  elections  has  proved  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  when  we  can,  should  and 
must  move,  almost  immediately  in  my  view, 
to  cap  those  expenditures  at  the  constituency 
level. 

I  thank  you.  If  I  have  any  time  left,  I  might 
like  a  rejoinder  to  such  comments  as  may  be 
ofiEered  by  honourable  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  sorry;  you  don't  have  any 
time  left.  You  timed  it  perfectly. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course  of 
doing  a  little  work  on  this  resolution,  I  got 
from  the  library  a  publication  called  A  Com- 
parative Survey  of  Election  Finance  Legisla- 
tion, 1978,  which  is  essentially  a  catalogue  of 
every  jurisdiction  in  North  America  which  has 
attempted  to  put  together  some  kind  of  legis- 
lation in  this  regard.  The  member  for  Renfrew 
South  has  just  put  the  truth  to  the  quotation 
from  Will  Rogers  which  appears  in  the  front 
of  this  book.  The  quotation  is,  "Politics  has 
got  so  expensive  that  it  takes  lots  of  money 
to  even  get  beat  with."  I  think  that  litany  of 
big  spenders  puts  the  truth  to  that  particular 
quote. 
5  p.m. 

I  think  there  is  a  general  recognition,  for 
whatever  reason  it  seems  to  focus  here,  that 
there  is  a  need  to  put  into  law,  regulations 
about  election  expenditures.  I  think  it  comes 
from  one  central  theme:  the  rather  abhorrent 
theory  that  came  about  in  this  country— in  this 
continent,  actually— that  we  should  not  allow 
to  continue  the  practice  of  being  able  to  buy 
one's  way  into  public  office.  The  theory  held 
that  the  only  effective  technique  tliat  could 
be  put  together  was  some  electoral  reform 
which  controlled  the  expenditures  during 
election  periods. 

In  another  life,  I  functioned  as  a  cam- 
paign manager  in  federal  elections  in  Oshawa. 
We  have  not  a  bad  candidate  there  by  the 
name  of  Ed  Broadbent  who  seems  to  do 
reasonably  well.  We  seem  to  have  mastered 
that.  We  have  gone  through  two  federal  elec- 
tions with  that  piece  of  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  gone  through  two  provincial 
elections  with  the  province's  version  of  it. 

I  think  it  reasonable  to  say  that  in  compar- 
ing the  two  acts,  for  most  of  us  who  are  not 
accountants  or  lawyers  or  people  who  regu- 
larly deal  with  that  kind  of  regulation,  there 
are  a  number  of  headaches.  There  are  a 
number  of  requirements  put  in  place  by  both 
acts  which  cause  ordinary  people  in  the 
course  of  participating  in  the  election  pro- 
cesses some  problems.  But  I  do  not  think  they 
are  insurmountable. 

I  think  that  aspect  of  it— the  paperwork 
which   must   be    done,    the    accounting,    the 


keeping  of  bills,  whether  something  can  be 
moved  from  one  account  to  another— all  of 
that  serves  the  fundamental  purpose  of  this 
kind  of  legislation. 

But  it  does  strike  me,  in  comparing  the  two 
acts,  that  Ontario,  in  putting  through  its  legis- 
lation, missed  the  boat  on  a  rather  major 
point.  That  is  the  one  that  is  the  subject  of 
this  resolution.  It  is  essentially  proposing,  if 
I  may  oversimplify  somewhat,  a  cap  on  ex- 
penditures. I  would  regret  if  that  cap  on  ex- 
penditures attempted  in  any  way  to  decide 
what  could  be  done  in  each  riding.  That 
would  be  a  rather  impossible  task  for  us  to 
attempt. 

But  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
notion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  cap  on  the 
kind  of  expenditures  that  are  allowed.  The 
purpose  of  that  exercise  is  essentially  to  curb 
any  kind  of  gross  expenditures,  any  attempt 
that  goes  back  to  the  original  principle  of 
seeing  that  you  can't  buy  public  office.  That 
cap  serves  that  purpose;  it  cuts  it  off  there. 

In  looking  over  the  reports  upon  which  our 
legislation  is  based,  the  matter  was  considered 
in  this  province.  It  was  felt  reasonable  to  say 
at  that  time  that  there  were  other  techniques 
on  advertising  periods  and  on  the  amounts 
that  could  be  spent  for  that.  In  other  words, 
they  went  into  dtetail  on  one  aspect  of  it  and 
felt  that  was  the  way  they  should  go.  I  am 
not  sure  that  solves  the  problem. 

I  would  support  this  resolution  on  the  basis 
that  an  original  principle,  which  is  shared  by 
similar  types  of  legislation  across  North 
America,  is  one  which  is  missing  from  our 
legislation.  It  ought  to  be  put  into  it. 

There  is  a  commission  that  looks  at  the 
workings  of  our  legislation.  It  has  made  some 
recommendations  to  the  government.  We  have 
not  seen  a  major  reform  of  that  piece  of  legis- 
lation even  though  we  have  been  through 
two  elections  now  and  we  have  some  practical 
experience  on  whether  it  does  or  doesn't 
work. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  arguments  for  and 
against  this  one  are  interesting  ones  to  listen 
to.  Essentially,  Ontario  opted  for  not  putting 
a  cap  on  overall  expenditures,  feeling  it  had 
dealt  with  the  matter  in  other  ways.  I  am  a 
proponent  of  this  resolution  before  us  this 
afternoon,  essentially  because  of  the  capping 
of  expenditures.  However,  I  think  it  is  reason- 
able to  say  if  someone  sets  out  to  break  the 
law— to  defy  the  legislation,  in  oflier  words— 
I  doubt  that  anyone  could'  write  a  law  that 
could  prevent  that  from  occurring. 

But  the  provision  of  a  cap  would  make  it 
clear  so  that  I  would  think  all  honourable 
members  would  be  prepared  to  abide  by  that. 
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What  is  more  important,  the  citizenry  at 
large  would  see  that  as  being  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable way  to  proceed  and  would  abide  by 
it.  I  think  all  of  us  are  in  agreement  with  the 
simple  principle  that  good  legislation  is  that 
which  does  not  require  a  lot  of  enforcement. 
It  is  legislation  the  population  at  large  sees 
as  being  a  reasonable  way  to  proceed  and 
accepts  without  a  great  deal  of  supervision. 

This  report,  comparing  this  kind'  of  legis- 
lation from  across  North  America,  goes 
through  all  of  the  details,  all  of  the  basic 
principles,  all  of  the  enforcement  techniques 
that  are  used,  all  of  the  reporting  techniques 
that  are  there. 

On  this  matter  of  putting  a  cap  on  it, 
though,  perhaps  I  might  quote  some  basic 
principles  from  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  election  expenses.  In  support  of 
the  notion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  cap  on 
expenditures,  it  points  out  that  a  candidate 
who  would  spend  beyond  the  legal  limits  and 
wishes  to  avoid  the  penalty  would  have  to, 
firs-t  of  all,  deceive  his  auditor;  secondly, 
deceive  his  official  agent;  thirdly,  deceive  the 
electorate  in  his  riding;  and,  fourthly,  deceive 
his  oppenents  in  the  electoral  district,  their 
auditors  and  agents.  I  think  that  puts  it  as 
succinctly  as  it  can  be.  If  someone  wanted  to, 
it  could  happen. 

But,  as  a  normal  course  of  business,  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  who  have  been  elected 
as  candidates,  would  accept  the  premises  of  a 
cap;  that  people  who  work  in  campaigns 
would  see  the  amount  as  being  reasonable; 
that  there  were  lots  of  options  to  choose 
whether  they  would  do  a  lot  of  heavy  adver- 
tising, or  whether  they  would  do  a  great  deal 
of  printing  of  material,  or  distribution,  or 
mail-outs,  or  whatever  way  they  decided  to 
wage  the  campaign— the  options  are  there  to 
choose. 

The  member  for  Renfrew  South,  in  nmning 
through  what  has  transpired  in  this  province 
over  the  last  two  elections,  has  pointed  out 
that  one  cannot  buy  a  seat  in  this  House.  One 
can  spend  a  lot  of  money  uselessly— which  is 
perhaps  not  a  supportable  notion  in  any  event 
—but  it  is  diflBcult  to  convince  the  electorate 
in  a  substantive  way  just  through  spending 
money. 

(One  of  the  things  that  broug'ht  this  home 
to  me  was  a  discussion  of  the  matter  of  ex- 
penditures and  the  Election  Expenses  Act 
with  members  of  the  US  Congress.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  milieu  in  many  of  their 
congressional  elections  is  so  different  from 
ours  that  there  is  very  little  opportunity  to 
do  the  kind  of  campaigning  that  members  of 
this  House  are  familiar  with;  in  many  of  their 


elections  they  are  forced  into  heavy  adver- 
tinsing  and  heavy  expenditures  of  funds,  par- 
ticularly television  advertising. 

In  part,  our  own  legislation  in  Ontario 
covers  that  aspect  of  it,  but  it  does  not  speak 
to  the  kind  of  situation  where,  for  example, 
one  member  of  the  Congress  I  spoke  to  told 
me  that  10  years  ago  his  total  election  ex- 
penditures were  about  $15,000  and  that  in  his 
last  election  he  had  gone  to  some  $275,000 
for  the  same  congressional  seat.  That  kind  of 
thing  could  happen  here.  The  legislation  in 
place  in  Ontario  is  imperfect  because  it  did 
not  accept  one  of  the  major  principles  that 
has  been  accepted  in  other  jurisdictions. 

I  support  the  resolution  before  the  House. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  members  that  it  is  in 
such  mothefhood  language  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult not  to  support  it.  It  addresses  itself  to  a 
principle  in  extremely  broad  and  general 
terms,  I  believe  it  to  be  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  House  that  this  resolution 
now  be  sent  perhaps  to  the  Commission  on 
Election  Contributions  and  Expenses  for 
more  careful  study  and  understanding  of 
what  we  mean  by  "a  cap"  and  to  put  it  on 
the  record  for  their  considerations  at  some 
future  time. 

I  do  not  support  the  notion  that  the  elec- 
tion expenses  commission  or  this  Legislature 
should  attempt  to  devise  a  formula.  Frankly, 
one  of  the  things  I  find  wrong  with  the  fed- 
eral cap  is  that  there  is  a  formula  at  work. 
I  am  not  sure  that  is  the  perfect  system.  I 
would  be  supportive  of  the  notion  that  there 
s^hould  ibe  a  general  limit  on  total  expendi- 
tures, and  that  the  purpose  of  that  limit 
would  be  to  prevent  any  kind  of  grossness 
that  might  evolve.  There  should  be  consider- 
able leeway  in  how  that  cap  is  put  on. 

If  the  intent  is  clear  and  the  principle  is 
important  enough,  the  members  off  this  House 
shoiJd  support  this  resolution  and  we  should 
now  begin  in  Ontario  to  continue  that  review 
and  to  make  some  changes  in  that  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  opiXDrtunity  to  participate  in  the 
debate  this  afternoon  for  two  reasons.  First, 
I  was  most  anxious  to  be  present  in  the 
House  to  listen  to  the  quiet-spoken  but  most 
eloquent  orator,  my  friend  from  Renfrew 
North,  who  is  the  sponsor  of  this  resolution 
this  afternoon. 

5:10  p.m. 

The  second  reason  I  was  interested  in  par- 
ticipating goes  back  some  further  period  of 
time.  I  must  say  I  have  always  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter  of  controlling 
election   expenses  because  of  my  experience 
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at  the  municipal  level  when  myself  and  my 
colleague  across  the  way  from  Yorkview  (Mr. 
Young)  ware  members  of  what  is  now  the 
city  of  North  York  council. 

We  always  found  that  following  municipal 
elections  there  was  inevita'bly  someone  who 
felt  he  had  been  prejudiced  in  the  election 
process  because  the  matter  of  how  much 
money  was  donated  and  how  many  people 
worked  for  a  particular  candidate  worked 
against  him.  It  usually  was  a  person  who  had 
not  been  successful  in  an  election  who  would 
tend  to  make  some  innuendo  or  suggestion 
that  somehow  he  was  disadvantaged  because 
his  successful  opponent  had  outspent  and 
outmanoeuvred  him  in  an  unfavourable  way. 

The  longer  I  spent  on  the  council,  the 
more  this  became  'an  issue  after  each  and 
every  election.  In  fact,  it  became  so  much  so 
that  in  the  last  two  terms  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  as  an  elected  member  in 
North  York  resolutions  were  introduced  by 
the  council  that  would  require  members  to 
file  a  list  of  donations  that  were  made  as 
well  as  a  list  of  expenditures  that  were  ex- 
perienced by  an  elected  member  once  he 
was   successfully  elected  to  the  council. 

Quite  frankly,  I  did  not  feel  that  type  of 
resolution  was  necessary  for  myself  to  take 
the  initiative  to  impose  that  type  of  self- 
restraint,  because  I  always  made  a  point  of 
setting  a  certain  level  beyond  which  I  would 
not  accept  donations  from  any  one  source.  I 
felt  that  to  do  otherwise  would  leave  one  in 
an  uncomfortable  position  if  during  the  term 
of  council  it  was  found  that  that  supporter  or 
group  of  supporters  came  before  the  council 
when  we  were  dealing  with  some  business  on 
which  we  had  to  make  a  decision. 

Of  course,  one  would  in  any  event  declare 
a  conflict  of  interest,  but  it  would  be  better 
to  prevent  the  situation  from  arising  by  limit- 
ing the  extent  of  financial  donations  at  the 
outset.  So  I  did  without  hesitation  support 
those  types  of  resolutions  and  motions  that 
were  put  before  council.  I  think  I  can  say 
v/ithout  fear  of  contradiction  that  I  perhaps 
filed  the  most  complete  expenditure  and  rev- 
enue accounts  after  the  municipal  elections 
of  any  member  on  our  council  at  that  time. 

In  fact,  in  thinking  back,  I  recall  that  an 
occasion  arose  where  my  list  was  used  by 
some  citizen  or  individual  to  throw  up  to  me 
the  fact  that  I  had  received  a  $100  donation 
from  one  particular  individual,  which  I  didn't 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  was  the  case.  The 
very  fact  that  the  individual  who  had  made 
that  donation  belonged  to  a  profession  that 
we  were  on  broad  terms  dealing  with  as  a 
group  of  businessmen  within  the  community 


seemed  to  imply  that,  by  discussing  the  pos- 
sibility of  limiting  proposals  for  a  particular 
municipal  project  to  all  of  the  people  within 
that  profession  who  had  their  businesses 
within  the  city,  I  was  somehow  displaying  a 
conflict  of  interest.  They  pointed  back  to  the 
fact  that  there  happened  to  be  one  member 
in  that  profession  which  I  was  supporting  at 
large  as  resident  professions  within  the 
municipality  and  that,  therefore,  a  conflict  of 
interest  was  created. 

I  have  always  been  very  sensitive  to  this 
situation  and,  as  I  have  indicated,  I  have 
always  imposed  my  own  self-discipline  in  this 
area.  When  I  first  ran  for  the  provincial 
Legislature,  I  was  delighted  that  the  act  the 
member  is  asking  to  be  reformed,  the  Elec- 
tion Finances  Reform  Act,  had  already  been 
put  in  place  at  the  time,  because  I  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  purpose  and  intent  of  that 
legislation.  I  was  delighted  to  live  by  those 
guidelines,  because  they  are  ones  I've  lived 
with  all  through  my  political  life. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  resolution  is  not  in 
any  way  critical  of  the  existing  system  or  the 
legislation,  because  I  think  we  all  agree  in 
this  House  that  that  legislation  is  well  con- 
ceived. In  fact,  in  a  very  practical  way,  it 
has  imposed  certain  restraints  to  ensure  to 
the  public  at  large  that  there  is  a  broadly 
based  source  of  financial  support  that  comes 
to  all  members.  At  no  time  can  any  m'^mber 
or  group  of  members  be  accused  of  having 
had  their  election  bought  for  them,  so  to 
speak,  from  any  one  or  handful  of  sources, 
so  as  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  Dublic,  and 
rightfully  so,  a  conflict  of  interest  should  there 
be  dealings  with  that  group,  directly  or  in- 
directly, during  the  individual's  term  of  office. 

I  have  never  quarrelled  with  that  concept. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  appropriate  type  of  restraint 
that  the  donations  should  be  spread,  and  one 
should  not  be  able  to  go  to  one  or  two 
sources  for  a  limitless  source  of  financial 
support. 

What  I  have  difficulty  with  in  looking  at 
this  resoHition  is  this:  While  the  Election 
Finances  Reform  Act  does  remove  the  cloud 
of  suspicion  about  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, at  the  same  time  it  allows  the  latitude 
that  must  surely  be  permitted  to  exist  and 
continue  if  we  are  to  have  a  strong  form  df 
democratic  government.  Surely  any  individual 
seeking  elected  office  must  have  the  right  to 
gather  about  him  as  much  support  as  he  or 
she  can  possibly  garner,  without  any  type  of 
impediment  or  legal  restriction  in  the  form  of 
legislation. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  this  idea  of 
limiting  the  amount  of  financial  support  that 
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can  be  given  to  any  one  candidate  does 
oflFend  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  the 
democratic  process. 

The  fact  that  one  candidate  may  be  more 
popular  than  a  candidate  for  another  party, 
and  thereby  receives  a  greater  amount  of 
financial  contributions,  should  not  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  trying  to  impose  restrictions  on 
that  popular  candidate. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  many  people 
want  to  pvarticipate  in  the  election  process, 
and  they  do  so  by  giving  voluntarily  of  their 
time,  by  going  out  and  knocking  on  doors, 
by  answering  telephones,  by  stuflBng  enve- 
lopes with  election  material,  by  putting  up 
signs,  or  whatever. 

If  we  are  going  to  impose  on  the  right  of 
individuals  to  show  their  form  of  support  in 
the  way  of  financial  contributions  because 
they  may  not  have  the  time  available  to  do 
any  of  those  other  volunteer  things,  then 
surely  the  next  step  is  that  we  are  going  to 
be  limited  as  to  the  number  of  signs  that 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  put  up.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  taken  to  the  excess  of  limiting  the 
number  of  workers  we  are  allowed  to  have 
out  in  the  field  working  for  us  during  an 
election  period.  How  far  do  we  carry  this 
type  of  limitation? 

What  I  have  illustrated  simply  points  out 
the  illogical  approach  that  is  being  taken  in 
this  resolution  and  the  consequences  which, 
if  carried  to  their  ultimate  conclusion,  ofi^end 
the  democratic  electoral  process.  On  that 
basis,  therefore,  I  feel  obliged  to  be  opposed 
to  this  resolution  before  the  House. 

5:20  p.m. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
participate  in  this  debate.  If  one  thing  has 
been  made  clear  over  the  many  weeks  that 
we  have  discussed  private  members'  resolu- 
tions, it  is  that  the  Ontario  Liberal  Party  has 
always  used  this  time  as  exactly  that— a  pri- 
vate members'  hour  to  discuss  private  mem- 
bers' resolutions. 

In  that  respect,  therefore,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  rising  and  saying  that  I  oppose  the 
resolution  that  has  been  introduced  by  my 
very  good  and  long-time  friend,  the  member 
for  Renfrew  North.  I  do  so  after  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  of  such  a  new 
law  as  far  as  election  expenditure  goes. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  eloquently  by  the 
member  for  Renfrew  North  who  the  big 
spenders  are.  It  has  been  pointed  out  elo- 
quently that  the  Progressive  Conservative 
Party  of  Ontario  is  in  a  league  by  itself.  Its 
candidates  are  certainly  the  big  spenders  in 
Ontario  politics. 


If  that  is  the  type  of  image  the  Progressive 
Conservative  Party  wants,  an  affluent  party, 
one  where  money  means  nothing  and  having 
all  they  want,  that  is  their  business.  The 
voters  will  see  it  as  such,  and  they  may  pay 
for  it  at  the  polls. 

We  in  the  Liberal  Party— and  the  docu- 
ments show  this— have  probably  been  very 
frugal  with  our  money.  The  electorate  also 
knows  that.  However,  when  we  look  at  the 
overall  issue  of  money  expended,  first  of  all, 
the  money  has  to  come  from  somewhere.  The 
money  must  be  raised  by  individual  canvass- 
ing. We  have  already  placed  restrictions  on 
corporate  donations.  We  have  already  placed 
restrictions  on  individual  donations,  where  an 
individual  can  only  give  $500. 

If  I  have  the  political  support  in  my  own 
riding  where  I  can  find  500  people  to  give 
me  $100  each  for  my  political  campaign, 
why  should  I  be  restricted  in  spending  that 
money  when  the  other  two  political  parties 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  obtain  money. 

Let's  turn  it  around  the  other  way.  Let's 
say,  for  example  that  I  was  able  to  raise 
tons  of  money  the  election  before,  and  since 
then  something  has  happened  and  the  voters 
would  like  a  change. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  will  never  happen. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I'm  sure  that  will  never  hap- 
pen. When  that  happens,  I  have  the  money 
available.  We  are  then  restricting  the  new 
candidates  from  making  themselves  known. 

Let's  not  forget  all  the  advantages  of  an 
incumbent.  We  have  constituency  ofiices. 
We  send  out  two  mailings  a  year.  We  have 
two  staff  people.  We  can  travel  around  our 
ridings  constantly.  We  are  always  in  the 
public  domain.  That  is  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage over  the  other  two  political  parties  who 
wish  to  challenge  us  in  future  elections. 

If  we  are  going  to  restrict  them  so  they 
cannot  print  20,000  pamphlets  and  maybe 
have  to  go  with  10,000,  or  they  cannot  have 
6,000  lawn  signs  and  maybe  have  to  go  with 
3,000,  that's  not  democracy. 

If  the  candidate  can  raise  the  money  from 
the  general  population  of  the  riding,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  spend  it.  If  we  want 
to  say  that  the  $500  limit  is  too  much,  let's 
limit  the  $500  to  $100,  and  thereby  make 
the  campaign  donations  come  from  a  greater 
number  of  people.  That  is  more  equitable, 
that  is  fairer,  that  is  more  democratic. 

We  are  underestimating  the  intelligence  of 
the  voter.  If  anyone  thinks  the  voter  is  going 
to  vote  for  a  particular  candidate  because 
he  or  she  happens  to  spend  more  money  than 
the  other  candidates,  I  find  that  unbelievable. 
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In  my  own  experience,  in  the  election  in 
1977,  I  was  outspent  by  the  Progressive 
Conservative  candidate  by  more  than  $12,000. 
Yet  the  people  of  Essex  South  saw  fit  not 
to  send  that  person  but  to  send  me  here. 
That  tells  me  something.  That  tells  me  that 
money  is  not  going  to  buy  votes. 

I  do  not  think  the  average  man  or  woman 
on  the  street  feels  his  or  her  vote  can  be 
bought  by  some  ad  or  pamphlet  or  by  re- 
ceiving three  instead  of  one.  I  do  not 
believe  that.  The  facts  are  here  before  us. 
These  facts  are  made  known  to  us  by  the 
results  of  the  last  election. 

It  was  mentioned  that  a  certain  Mr. 
Stabile  had  run  against  the  very  good  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  (Mr.  Di  Santo).  It  was 
mentioned  that  this  Mr.  Stabile  had  spent 
some  $60,000.  Mr.  Stabile  is  not  here  in  the 
Legislature.  He  could  have  spent  $200,000 
and  he  probably  still  would  not  have  been 
here.  If  the  present  member  for  Downsview 
is  in  the  position  now  of  raising  $40,000,  or 
more  or  less,  that  is  because  he  is  the  popular 
candidate  of  that  particular  area.  Why  do 
we  want  to  restrict  people's  involvement  in 
any  way? 

AH  of  us  get  up  and  say:  "We  have  to  get 
more  people  involved  in  politics.  We  have 
to  show  them  we  are  not  cynical.  We  have 
to  make  sure  they  feel  a  part  of  the  electoral 
process."  Donating  money  legitimately  in  a 
political  campaign  to  the  candidate  of  one's 
choice  is  just  that  kind  of  involvement. 

I  was  listening  to  a  news  broadcast  not 
too  long  ago  w'here  it  was  mentioned  that  a 
certain  congressional  candidate  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  a  self-made  millionaire,  had 
decided  he  wanted  to  be  a  Congressman. 
That  gentleman  spent  $1  million  of  his  own 
money  to  be  defeated.  The  people  of  On- 
tario cannot  be  bought.  I  refuse  to  believe 
that.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  because  certain 
members  have  spent  certain  amounts  of 
money  and  are  here  they  would  not  be  here 
if  they  had  spent  substantially  less. 

Especially  on  a  riding-by-riding  level,  the 
electorate  watches  the  political  incumbent 
and  watches  the  political  candidates.  That  is 
why  in  excess  c^f  70  per  cent  of  people  go 
out  to  vote.  They  vote  for  a  reason.  That 
reason  is  not  that  one  candidate  has  spent 
more  money  than  the  other. 

If  we  were  to  impose  this  law  and  if  we 
were  to  impose  these  restrictions  in  my  own 
particular  riding,  the  geography  of  it  is  such 
I  would  have  to  set  up  four  campaign  offices. 
I  would  have  to  do  certain  things  the  mem- 
ber for  Simcoe  Centre  (Mr.  G.  Taylor)  does 
not  have  to  do.  I  would  have  to  do  certain 


things  the  member  for  Wilson  Heights  (Mr. 
Rotenberg)  does  not  have  to  do.  Why  should 
I  be  restricted  along  the  lines  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Wilson  Heights?  That  is  not  fair. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  if  we  want 
to  put  more  restrictions  on  campaign  financ- 
ing and  if  we  want  to  be  doubly  sure  no 
one  is  being  sent  to  the  Legislature  because 
he  has  to  si>end  more  money  than  others, 
then  let  us  restrict  where  candidates  can  get 
the  money  from.  If  $500  per  individual  dona- 
tion is  too  much,  let  us  restrict  that.  If  the 
corporate  side  of  the  donation  is  too  much, 
let  us  restrict  that.  But  if  an  individual  can- 
didate has  the  popularity  and  confidence  of 
the  people  in  being  able  to  raise  certain 
amounts  di  money  legally  and  ethically,  then 
we  have  no  reason  whatsoever  in  stopping 
that  particular  candidate  spending  that 
money  that  has  been  given  to  him  in  the 
democratic  process. 
5:30  p.m. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  the 
Election  Finances  Reform  Act  came  to  this 
province  in  1975  only  after  a  long  history  of 
scandals  in  which  this  Tory  government  was 
found  to  be  awarding  contracts  and  granting 
favours  to  persons  and  corporations  that 
made  large  political  contributions.  Many  of 
the  donations  were  hidden,  but  enough 
leaked  out  to  demonstrate  that  the  practice 
was  widespread. 

In  addition,  public  opinion  was  focusing 
on  the  unequal  expenditures  by  candidates 
from  different  parties  and  arguing  that  this 
jKJsed  a  threat  to  democracy.  As  election 
costs  rose,  the  problem  of  an  equal  voice 
for  contenders  in  elections  became  more 
acute. 

The  Melchers  Distilleries  case  and  the  Fidi- 
nam  case  were  two  instances  where  the  con- 
nection between  political  contributions  and 
the  granting  of  favours  came  out  into  the 
open.  In  1966,  the  member  for  the  then 
riding  of  Woodbine,  who  happens  to  be  my 
husband,  exposed  the  Melchers  case.  In  that 
case  it  appeared  that  the  obtaining  of  listings 
from  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario 
depended  on  political  contributions. 

The  government's  response  to  that  par- 
ticular exposure  was  to  set  up  a  committee 
on  election  financing  in  1967.  But  two  elec- 
tions came  and  went  before  any  legislative 
action  was  taken  in  this  field.  It  was  not  until 
1975  that  we  got  the  Election  Finances 
Reform  Act. 

This  legislation  was  modelled  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Camp  commission, 
whidh  reported  in  1974  on  election  financing. 
They    stated    that    their    objective    was    "to 
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remove  from  the  political  process  the  pres- 
ence of  big  money  from  large  and  powerful 
interests."  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  doing  that. 

The  Camp  commission  noted  there  were 
two  routes  to  controlling  election  expenses. 
First,  one  could  control  the  size  of  contribu- 
tions so  that  governments  would  not  be  in 
the  pockets  of  those  able  to  make  large 
contributions.  Second,  one  could  control  the 
expenditures  by  each  candidate  and  party  to 
put  the  parties  on  a  more  equal  basis. 

Unfortunately,  tiie  Camp  commission  con- 
cluded the  second  route  was  too  difficult  to 
enforce.  One  of  the  difficulties,  as  the  hon- 
ourable member  across  the  floor  mentioned, 
was  that  many  supporters  contribute  both 
goods  and  services  and  it  is  not  easy  to  put 
a  price  on  these  in  assessing  the  cost  of  a 
campaign. 

The  commission  did  feel  that  media  expen- 
ditures were  easy  to  monitor.  It,  therefore, 
recommended  that  a  limit  be  placed  on 
media  expenditures  but  not  on  the  others. 
It  thought  that  controlling  contributions 
would  solve  the  problem  of  excessive  and 
unequal  spending  on  elections.  However,  we 
have  found  this  has  not  been  the  case.  In 
fact,  there  have  continued  to  be  great  dis- 
parities between  the  candidates  and  the  par- 
ties on  what  they  spend  on  their  campaigns. 

The  totals  for  the  1977  election  show  a 
staggering  inequity  among  the  contenders. 
At  the  party  level,  the  Progressive  Conserva- 
tives spent  $2.3  million,  the  Liberals 
$429,000  and  the  NDP  $319,000.  These  did 
not  include  the  expenditures  of  the  indi- 
vidual candidates.  There  were  similar  dis- 
parities in  the  ridings.  There  were  14  mem- 
bers w'ho  spent  more  than  $40,000,  and  all 
but  one  of  them  were  Conservatives.  Lead- 
ing the  pack  was  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
McMurtry),  who  spent  $73,689.  The  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  was  not  far  behind  at  $47,383. 
The  Minister  of  Correctional  Services  (Mr. 
Walker)  spent  $59,289.  And  the  Minister  of 
Housing  (Mr.  Bennett)  spent  $59,624.  We 
must  remember  that,  with  the  income  tax 
rebate  available  at  the  provincial  level,  the 
taxpayers  are  footing  a  great  part  of  these 
excessive  bills. 

The  Camp  commission's  recommendation 
did  half  the  job,  and  this  resolution  suggests 
that  we  should  do  the  other  half;  that  is  why 
I  am  supporting  it.  The  federal  government 
has  controlled  total  expenditures,  not  just 
media  expenditures,  and  we  have  had  two 
elections  to  test  how  it  is  working.  I  believe 
it  has  worked  quite  well  and  put  a  clamp 
on  excessive  spending— although  not  a  tight 


enough  clamp,  in  my  opinion.  I  think  the 
Camp  commission  was  misguided  when  it 
thought  that  election  expenditures  could  be 
controlled  through  controlling  contributions. 

The  Commission  on  Election  Contributions 
and  Expenses  came  acros,s  several  cases  where 
the  contribution  limits  were  exceeded  by 
candidates.  In  some  cases  it  was  an  over- 
sight, and  the  commission  simply  asked  for 
a  refund  of  the  amount.  But  in  at  least  two 
cases  the  election  expenses  commission  dis- 
covered that  candidates  had  found  loopholes 
in  the  contribution  law  which  enabled  them 
to  greatly  exceed  the  limit  for  contributions 
and,  therefore,  for  expenditures. 

The  committee  reported  these  violations  to 
the  Attorney  General,  as  it  was  required  to  do 
under  the  legislation,  and  recommended  pro- 
secution. However,  the  Attorney  General  re- 
fused to  prosecute  on  the  ground  that  the 
commission  does  not  think  it  has  the  power  to 
do  so  under  the  act;  so  the  contribution  limits 
are  still  open  to  very  serious  abuse,  and  the 
government  has  taken  no  action  either  to 
clarify  the  legislation  or  close  the  loopholes. 
In  fact,  no  prosecution  has  ever  been  insti- 
tuted under  the  act. 

This  is  another  reason  why  I  am  supporting 
this  resolution.  The  1975  legislation  has  never 
been  amended  in  any  respect,  despite  the 
emergence  of  a  number  of  very  serious  prob- 
lems of  interpretation  and  the  identification  of 
some  loopholes  which  could  completely 
negate  the  act. 

The  Commission  on  Election  Contributions 
and  Expenses  has  drafted  a  number  of  amend- 
ments in  the  past  five  years.  It  has  circulated 
them  to  all  members  of  the  Legislature.  It 
has  urged  that  they  be  enacted.  The  com- 
mission has  even  drafted  a  bill  incorporating 
them  and  attached  marginal  notes  explaining 
them. 

Members  of  the  NDP  have  questioned  the 
government  on  when  it  will  bring  in  these 
badly  needed  amendments  which  have  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  commission.  So  far 
we  have  received  no  commitment  from  the 
government  for  legislative  action. 

If  we  don't  want  to  fight  the  next  election 
under  a  badly  flawed  act,  which  is  really  a 
paper  tiger,  we  must  consider  amendments 
this  session,  and  this  resolution  could  form 
the  basis  for  one  amendment.  It  would  also 
open  up  the  act  and  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  propose  additional  amendments,  or  for  the 
government  to  bring  in  additional  amend- 
ments. One  of  those  must  be  a  limitation  on 
total  expenditures. 

If  the  government  members  fail  to  support 
this  resolution,  or  block  it,  they  are  in  effect 
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condoning  the  old,  corrupt  system  of  exces- 
sive and  unequal  expenditures  by  the  parties 
and  the  candidates.  They  will  be  going  back 
to  a  system  in  which  large  and  powerful  in- 
terests play  an  undue  role  and  democracy  is 
negated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  would  simply  plead  with  the 
members  opposite  to  support  a  very  worth- 
while reform. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  rise  to 
speak  in  this  debate  I  must  compliment  the 
member  for  Renfrew  North  (Mr.  Conway)  on 
his  selection  of  a  topic.  It  is  a  topic  which 
has  been  discussed,  I  am  sure,  many  times  in 
academic  circles  and  has  had  many  studies 
and  reports  done  on  it  in  this  jurisdiction  and 
many  others.  It  is  a  very  good  topic  both 
from  a  practical  and  a  theoretical  aspect,  a 
topic  one  can  get  his  teeth  into  and  argue 
on  both  sides  with  great  delight. 

It  also  has  that  ring  to  it.  We  have  seen 
jurisdictions  that  have  put  in  place  some  type 
of  legislation  that  he  speaks  about.  There  are 
now  sufficient  studies  provided  by  the  ad- 
vertising media,  academic  circles,  political 
circles,  legislatures  and  jurisdictions,  parlia- 
mentary and  otherwise.  They  have  studied  it 
so  that  we  probably  do  have  a  wealth  of 
information  now  on  this  topic. 

When  I  was  asked  to  speak  on  this  reso- 
lution, the  computer  printout  on  the  number 
of  articles,  books,  periodicals  on  the  subject 
was  quite  lengthy.  I  would  use  up  my  entire 
10  minutes  if  I  were  just  to  read  the  topics 
on  this  subject  ranging  over  all  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

However,  having  said  that  about  the  limi- 
tations, I  would  say  that  possibly  the  memt- 
ber's  resolution  is  ahead  of  its  time. 

In  addition,  we  have  come  to  the  point 
with  our  existing  legislation— with  a  cap,  as 
it  is  called,  on  our  spending  limits— particu- 
largly  on  those  limits  that  we  feel,  and  most 
studies  feel,  are  the  ones  that  are  a  deter- 
mining factor.  I  refer  to  commercial  adver- 
tising in  a  political  campaign.  Money  spent 
on  advertising  is  the  factor  that  is  going  to 
make  the  diflFerence  between  winning  and 
not  winning. 

The  member  for  Essex  South  (Mr.  Mancini), 
with  whom  I  agree,  says  we  cannot  buy  the 
voters  of  this  province.  I  believe  that.  Both 
here  and  in  other  jurisdictions  the  amount  of 
money  spent  is  not  a  great  determining  factor 
of  whether  one  is  successful  in  an  election. 

.When  there  are  two  brand  new  candidates 
spending  about  an  equal  amount,  usually  one 


is  successful  and  one  is  not  successful.  Some 
of  the  studies  show  that  where  an  incumbent 
has  been  around  for  some  time,  his  spending 
should  and  indeed  does  decrease.  One  study 
showed  an  incumbent  who  had  been  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  for  some  20  years  had  expendi- 
tmres  totalling  $20,  his  filing  fee  and  his 
stamps  to  send  that  filing  fee  to  the  Election 
Expenses  Commission.  So  one  cannot  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  success  by  the  amount  of 
money  put  into  a  campaign. 

There  are  many  features  of  a  campaign 
that  we  must  look  at  in  which  there  are  vari- 
ances in  the  jurisdictions.  The  member  for 
Essex  South  said,  why  should  he  spend  as 
much  as  somebody  else,  or  not  as  much,  if 
he  can  collect  and  spend  that  money.  The 
federal  act  has  taken  that  somewhat  into  con- 
sideration but  not  totally. 

In  my  riding  there  are  14  newspapers,  three 
radio  stations  and  one  TV  station.  I  might  not 
use  their  services  in  a  campaign,  but  if  I  were 
to  do  that  it  would  cost  some  considerable 
sum  to  lay  heavily  on  television,  as  we  know. 
It  costs  a  little  more  on  radio  sometimes  than 
on  the  printed  media,  because  there  are  dif- 
ferent and  variable  rates. 

Given  the  variances  in  the  different  ridings 
—■an  ufban  riding  is  different  from  a  suburban 
riding,  a  rural  riding  or  a  mixed  riding— the 
amounts  of  money  spent  are  variable.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  what  one  mem- 
ber has  to  do  to  put  forward  his  campaign 
material  as  compared  with  another  one.  In 
some,  maybe  lawn  signs  will  do  the  trick.  In 
some  of  the  urban  ridings,  no  matter  what 
type  of  media  you  place  your  campaign  in- 
formation in,  you  have  no  success  guaranteed 
because  the  editorials  or  the  reporters  or  the 
major  disseminators  of  news  material  out- 
weigh anything  you  might  buy  commercially. 
So  even  there  it  might  be  outspent. 

When  I  have  heard  the  comments  about 
federal  election  campaign  expenses  being  of 
some  success,  some  might  say  of  two  elections 
both  have  been  wrong  in  some  point;  so  one 
might  say  all  that  money  was  Hi-spent  in  those 
two  elections. 

Just  look  at  what  some  of  these  regions  have 
brought  about  when  they  have  gone  into  them. 
The  commission  controls  some  of  our  expenses. 
Some  say  one  can  not  go  into  an  election 
campaign  now  without  the  use  of  a  good 
auditor,  a  good  lawyer  and  a  professional 
group  of  people  saying,  "This  is  how  the 
campaign  is  going."  This  is  becoming  preva- 
lent in  the  United  States.  They  have  become 
most  reluctant  to  carry  on  their  campaigns 
without  the  services  of  very  high-priced, 
highly  talented  and  knowledgeable  individuals 
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just  to  confine  themselves  within  their  present 
election  laws. 

There  are  also  many  grey  areas  that  are  pro- 
ducing litigation.  We  have  some  now  in  this 
country  as  a  result  of  the  federal  election.  I 
remind  members  of  the  Crombie  campaign 
where  somebody  spent  money,  not  as  part  of 
the  campaign,  though  it  is  now  being  decided 
whether  that  should  be  within  his  campaign 
expenses.  This  is  becoming  a  very  litigious 
area  in  the  United  States.  Political  action 
committees  are  spending  enormous  sums  of 
money.  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission in  the  United  States  and  the  Canadian 
Radio-television  and  Telecommunications 
Commission  are  getting  into  what  does  con- 
stitute election  expenses. 

We  are  now  clouding  and  shrouding  the 
election  campaign  with  a  myriad  of  com- 
missions, boards,  overseers,  auditors  and  other- 
wise trying  to  keep  track  of  every  expenditure 
we  might  make,  with  the  candidate  being 
nervous  and  his  chief  financial  ofiicer  and  other 
people  in  the  campaign  being  exceedingly  ner- 
vous as  to  whether  they  have  totally  come 
within  the  confines  of  the  Election  Finances 
Reform  Act.  If  they  transgress  that,  what  is 
the  final  outcome?  In  some  situations,  there 
could  be  a  new  election,  disqualification,  em- 
barrassment or  otherwise.  These  litigation 
problems  are  increasing  as  a  result  of  the 
present  legislation. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other  features. 
When  they  talk  about  a  cap  being  on,  I 
should  remind  the  members,  if  they  have  not 
gone  out  recently  and  inquired  about  some 
of  the  prices,  expenditures  on  campaign  ex- 
penses in  the  congressional  elections  in  the 
United  States  increased  by  44  to  100  per 
cent  in  a  two-year  period.  If  some  think  the 
present  expenditure  limits  in  the  province  are 
too  high,  with  inflaton  as  it  is  coming  around 
in  election  campaigns,  they  will  surely  be 
there  and  putting  that  cap  on  in  the  present 
situation.  I  think  the  average  cost  of  a  lawn 
sign  today  is  somewhere  around  $1,  including 
the  stake  and  the  paper  cost.  I  don't  know 
what  it  would  cost  if  one  included  the  man- 
hours  to  hammer  them  in  and  pack  them  up 
to  the  diflFerent  places.  We  do  have  some 
hmits  in  there  at  present. 

If  we  put  these  hmits  on,  what  type  of 
control  are  we  going  to  get?  Are  we  going 
to  improve  the  campaign?  Are  we  going  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  candidate?  Are 
we  going  to  improve  the  quality  of  informa- 
tion disseminated  or  the  amount  given?  What 
are  we  going  to  improve  if  we  did  put  these 
limits  on?  I  am  not  sure  we  would  improve 
the  candidate  or  any  of  those  other  things 


with  any  degree  of  quality  or  increase.  It 
would  probably  be  the  same,  except  the 
economy  would  be  without  that  extra  money 
that  would  flow  through  as  a  result  of  the 
particular  campaign. 

There  are  also  problems  as  a  result  of 
where  the  campaign  funds  come  from.  I  am 
not  so  sure  the  members  opposite  have  char- 
acterized where  the  funds  of  the  Progressive 
Conservative  Party  come  from.  I  would  sub- 
mit they  come  from  all  areas,  from  small 
donations  and  large  donations  and  from  peo- 
ple interested  in  putting  forward  the  policies 
of  the  province  that  this  Progressive  Conser- 
vative Party  has  put  forward. 

I  wish  the  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  would  spend  his  money  wisely 
and  send  some  to  William  Kelly  s'o  that  he 
can  continue  this  honest  and  good  govern- 
ment he  is  getting  on  this  particular  side  of 
the  House.  In  a  most  partisan  way  I  would 
say,  if  anything,  I  have  been  pleased  that  this 
government  and  these  candidates  on  this  side 
of  the  Legislature  spend  the  money.  If  they 
get  the  better  government  and  the  good  gov- 
ernment they  can  get,  I  would  not  put  any 
limit  whatsoever  on  the  spending  of  the 
members  of  this  side.  If  one  could  say  it, 
I  would  put  limits  on  opposition  members 
for  the  amount  of  money  they  could  spend. 
But  that  is  said  in  jest. 

One  can  say  that  to  spend  does  not  ensure 
one's  election.  One  can  divide  the  number 
of  votes  and  say  a  candidate  lost  and  it  cost 
him  $1  or  90  cents  a  vote,  or  he  won.  Whats 
the  difiFerence?  I  would  definitely  not  restrict 
it.  If  one  can  collect,  it  is  a  measure  of  a 
man's  ability  to  put  forward  his  program  and 
his  platform.  Thus,  to  put  any  kind  of  limi- 
tation on  spending  is  not  what  I  would  sup- 
port. 
5:50  p.m. 

AGROLOGY 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Watson  has  moved  reso- 
lution 15. 
Those  in  favour  will  please  say  "aye." 
Those  opposed  wiU  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  nays  have  it. 
Resolution  negatived. 
6  p.m. 

ELECTION  EXPENSES 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Conway's 
motion  of  resolution  16,  which  was  agreed 
to  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes 

'Bounsall,  Breaugh,  Breithaupt,  Bryden, 
Charlton,     Conway,      Cooke,     Cunningham, 
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Davidson,  M.,  Davison,  M.  N.,  Di  Santo, 
Dukszta,  Edighoffer,  Gaunt,  Germa,  Gigantes, 
Haggerty,  Hall,  Kerrio,  Lane,  Lawlor. 

MacDcnald,  Makarchuk,  McCaffrey,  Mc- 
Guigan,  McKessock,  Miller,  G.  I.,  Newman, 
B.  Nixon,  O'Neil,  Peterson,  Philip,  Reed,  J., 
Reid,  T.  P.,  Riddell,  Roy,  Ruston,  Samis, 
Stong,  Swart,  Sweeney,  Warner,  Worton, 
Young,  Ziemba. 

Nays 

Ashe,  Belanger,  Bennett,  Brunelle,  Cure- 
atz,  Eaton,  Epp,  Gregory,  Hennessy,  Hodg- 
son, Johnson,  J.,  Kennedy,  Kerr,  MacBeth, 
Mancini,  McCague,  McNeil. 

Newman,  W.,  Norton,  Parrott,  Ramsay, 
Rotenberg,  Rowe,  Taylor,  J.  A.,  Taylor,  G., 
Turner,  Villeneuve,  Walker,  Watson,  WeUs, 
Williams. 

Ayes  45;  nays  31. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services  has  what  he  considers  to  be  a  point 
of  privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  privilege  about  some  remarks  I  be- 
lieve were  made  by  the  member  for  Beaches- 
Woodbine  (Ms.  Bryden)  which  would  suggest 
that  perhaps  I  was  one  of  the  high  rollers 
when  it  came  to  certain  spendinjg  limits  in 
the  1977  Ontario  election. 

I  would  like  to  say  the  member  for 
Beaches-Woodbine  drew  her  comments  from 
a  reasonably  good  source,  the  third  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Election  Contri- 
butions and  Expenses.  However,  just  to  make 
the  record  correct  the  commission  ultimately 
acknowledge  that  their  Chinese  figures  were 
somewhat  in  error  when  it  came  to  the  riding 
of  London  South  and  my  own  name.  I  was 
identified  as  having  spent  something  in  the 
range  of  $59,289,  which  certainly  was  not  an 


amount  that  was  spent.  It  was  somewhat 
lower  than  that. 

The  commission  ultimately  acknowledged 
the  error  of  its  ways  and  published  a  news- 
paper advertisement  which  would  indicate 
the  spending  was  something  in  excess  of 
$40,000.  It  was  certainly  not  the  $59,000  the 
member  opposite  suggested.  I  would  have 
thought  the  member  better  informed  than  to 
have  even  suggested  I  would  have  spent  that 
much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  government  House  leader 
wants  to  give  the  order  of  business  for  next 
week,  but  I  would  inform  the  House  the 
member  for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Ruston)  has 
withdrawn  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  answer 
to  a  question  asked  of  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  (Mr.  Wells). 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  outline  the  business  of  the  House  for  the 
rest  of  this  week  and  next  week. 

Tonight  we  will  deal  with  the  budget  de- 
bate. Tomorrow  morning  we  will  also  deal 
with  the  budget  debate. 

On  Monday,  May  19,  it  being  a  national 
holid'ay,  Victoria  Day,  the  House  will  not  be 
meeting. 

On  Tuesday,  May  20,  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  we  will  deal  with  legislation,  in  the 
following  order:  Bills  52,  53,  54,  61  and  47. 

On  Wednesday,  May  21,  the  justice,  gen- 
eral government  and  resources  development 
committees  may  meet  in  the  morning. 

On  Thursday,  May  22,  in  the  afternoon, 
private  members'  public  business  will  be 
dealt  with,  ballot  items  15  and  16,  followed 
in  the  evening  by  budget  debate. 

On  Friday,  May  23,  the  House  in  commit- 
tee of  supply  will  consider  the  estimates  of 
the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

The  House  recessed  at  6:03  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  1899) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

TRANSLATION  COMPANIES 

139.  Mr.  Grande:  1.  Could  the  Minister 
of  Culture  and  Recreation  provide  a  complete 
list  of  all  translation  companies  and/or  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  given  work  'by  the 
ministry  over  the  span  of  the  last  five  years? 
2.  Would  the  minister  also  provide,  along 
with  this  list,  the  exact  cost  involved  and  the 
moneys  given  to  each  company  and/or  indi- 
vidual? 3.  Would  the  minister  indicate 
w'hether  the  public  tendering  process  applies 
in  these  instances?  (Tabled  April  28,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Please  see  the  following 
list  for  the  names  of  the  translation  com- 
panies and/or  individuals  who  have  been 
given    work    and    the    monies    involved    for 


The  public  tendering  process  has  been  in 
effect  for  the  past  year,  but  is  only  applied 
to  documents  costing  $5,000  or  more.  Agen- 
cies and  freelances  are  asked  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  to  submit  a  list  of 
rates  (cost  per  word)  for  general,  technical, 
specialized,  legal  and  rush  assignments. 
Standing  agreements  are  then  drawn  up  and 
the  company  or  individual  is  held  to  the 
rates  for  one  year.  The  bureau  refers  to 
these  agreements  when  sending  work  outside. 
Other  factors  that  influence  the  bureau's  de- 
cision are  quality,  availability  to  meet  a  spe- 
cific deadline  and  expertise  in  the  subject 
matter  in  question. 

Prior  to  1979-80  the  bureau  would  canvass 
a  number  of  agencies  and/or  individuals  as 
to  rates,  quality,  availability  and  expertise 
when  choosing  an  outside  service. 


Translation  companies  and/or  individuals  used  by  the  translation  biu*eau 
over  the  past  five  years  and  the  total  moneys  paid  to  same. 


Adelaide  Trans.  Serv. 

Ahmad,  I, 

Ahmad,   O. 

All  Languages  Serv. 

Almeida,  A. 

Aribeek,  P. 

Argue,  S. 

Arrow  Sales 

Arsenault,   L. 

Arteco 

A.T.I.O. 

Aylward,  D. 

Baillargeon,   A. 
Bakis,  I. 
Baril,  G. 
Basmajian,   I. 
Beaudet,  M. 
Bedi,   G. 
Bedi,  S. 
Bedrofsian,    V. 
Belanger,  Jean-Pierre 
Benais,  R. 
Beriault,  P. 
Beriault,  L. 
Besso,  M. 
Boisvert,  F.  P. 
Borgida,  A. 
Borgida,  E. 
Boulay,  G. 


$ 
31,284.56 

37.25 

2.67 

394.65 

110.10 

29.01 
182.47 
654.75 
424.00 
428.45 
557.00 
108.25 

295.37 

13.19 

1,280.00 

29.34 

2,225.00 

141.05 

200.96 

45.05 

91,405.35 

146.16 

738.00 

1,960.00 

1,089.62 

270.00 

3,009.22 

460.37 

401.28 


Brickus,  A. 

$ 
55.59 

Brix,  C. 

63.30 

Bum,  E. 

749.10 

Campos,  A. 

1,963.08 

Campos,  F. 

278.70 

Carmichael,  A.   M. 

4,434.98 

Chagnon,  P. 

5,130.00 

Chan,  G. 

2,161.39 

Chan,  K.  S. 

8,137.88 

Chang,  N. 

7.00 

Chaput,  D. 

1,000.00 

Charlez  Trans.  Ltd. 

172,244.59 

Chatterjee,  C. 

2.00 

Chen,  P. 

2,974.21 

Cho,  S.  O. 

7,438.46 

Chong,  A.  S. 

103.14 

Chu,  J. 

1,585.17 

Chumkovski,  P. 

127.56 

Churdhill,   K. 

9,538.27 

Cogem  Trans.  Compagnie  de 

traduction  universelle 

980.00 

Concorde  French  Com. 

22,996.10 

Cote,  L. 

3,083.00 

Creative  Lang. 

645.90 

Creatore,  P. 

36.18 

Darkazally,  B. 

2,856.78 

Da  Rosa,  A.  M. 

4,867.74 

Da  Rosa,  J. 

4,857.22 

Ua.  Silva,  A.                                 .( 

452.62 
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Translation  companies  and/or  individuals  used  by  the  translation  bureau 
over  the  past  five  years  and  the  total  moneys  paid  to  same. 


Dastoor,   S. 

23.69 

Kottis,  E. 

$ 
4,367.49 

De  Castro,  M. 

1,559.64 

Kostic,  M. 

76.04 

De  Kir,  D. 

177.47 

Kraungtone,    T. 

8.30 

Dela  Cruz,  C. 

153.03 

Kwa,  T. 

103.15 

De  Vienne,  Bernard 

91,068.58 

Kwok,  R. 

131.89 

Day,   G. 
Dickinson,   P. 
Dodic,  R.  J. 
Dupont,  E. 
Dussault  Trans. 

25.25 

12.32 

550.16 

2,774.00 

1,285.00 

Laburu,  E. 
Lawson,  K. 
Les  Traducteurs  Associ^s.  C.F.T. 

34.30 

487.70 

70,933.00 

Les  Traductions  Mai'henat 
L'Heureux,  J. 

750.00 
4,408.70 

Efstratiadis,  G. 

237.77 

Liitoja,  L. 

37.50 

Eidelman,  A. 

16.32 

Lindhohn,  T. 

175.03 

Ekelund,  J. 
Elton,   J. 

19.00 
379.55 

Luong-Tran,  P. 

1,403.43 

Fatsis,  B. 
Furuya,  K. 
Galloway,  Y. 
Galvez,  M. 
Canon,  R. 
Gaudi,  S. 
Gauthier,   G. 
General  Trans. 
Gil,  T. 
Global  Trans. 
Gnanananthan,  K. 
Goodwill-V^zin^ 
Goria,  E. 

4,585.60 

38.16 

15.00 

60.01 

80.00 

140.25 

570.00 

95,306.07 

18.20 

163.87 

82.38 

5,922.00 

4,446.65 

Madanayake,  B. 
Maishlish,  A. 
Makhija,  C. 
Makhija,  K. 
Makhija,  S. 
Makope,  T. 
Makris,    M. 
Makriyannis,  A. 
Malebranche,  K.  L. 
Manteghi,  F. 
Marois,  G. 
Martin,  A. 
Matiash,  C. 
Mattam,  M. 

148.51 

950.26 

9.65 

69.17 

16.85 

7.50 

5,080.28 

70.00 

8,821.07 

163.92 

1,748.54 

541.28 

3,194.03 

15.17 

Cradle,  M. 
Grant,  A. 
Greengarten,  J. 
Griffin,  D. 
Grigoriadou,  E. 

16,399.93 

92.48 

1,145.25 

29.00 

491.05 

Mawji,  G. 
Mayne,   S. 
Mehrassa,  A. 
Mendoshkin,  F. 
Minden,   R. 

62.99 
30.83 
21.55 
49.00 
32.96 

Groulx,  J. 

1,500.00 

Ming,  M. 

18.00 

Haaland,  A. 

301.30 

Miraflores,  C. 

22.22 

Haaland,  P. 

149.12 

Maisan,  C. 

5,609.89 

Haddad,  F. 

22.30 

Morrison,  C. 

23.16 

Haidelmeyer,  H. 

251.16 

Mouaket,  I. 

18.00 

Harshbala,   S. 

18.14 

Mulla,  K. 

47.74 

Hassan,   Y. 

39.49 

He^ht,  S. 

979.92 

Nagy,  G. 

309.34 

Hernandez,  E. 

8,368.60 

Mamikas,  E. 

272.85 

Hilbert,  S. 

14.75 

Nguyen,  Q.  T. 

747.24 

Ho  Chi,  Chae 

228.75 

Nguyen,  T.  D. 

65.70 

Horban,  M. 

5.00 

Nickel,  C. 

222.46 

Huynh,  T.  B. 

568.18 

Nungag,  A. 

49.00 

Italian  Lang.  Serv. 

3,203.27 

O'Brien-Hitching,  P. 

928.02 

Jacinto,  T. 

10,711.43 

Ogale,  M. 

7.20 

Jankovic,  V. 

413.81 

Oh,  J. 

1,074.87 

Johnston,  B. 

140.00 

Ojibway  Cultural  Cent. 

72.90 

Kanellakos,  K. 
Kao,  S. 
Khambata,  R. 

562.00 

13.37 
152.61 

Onat,  N. 

Opasini,   H. 

Osgoode  Tech.   Trans. 

1,393.67 

90.48 

34,585.25 

Khan,  N.  R. 

70.84 

Papadimitriou,  K. 

1,023.57 

Khouri,  G. 

433.11 

Parsi,  B.  M. 

391.62 

Kindi^ofF,  O. 

243.35 

Pascaluta,  O. 

14.65 
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Translation  companies  and/or  individuals  used  by  the  translation  bureau 
over  the  past  five  years  and  the  total  moneys  paid  to  same. 


$ 

Patni,  P.  781.95 

Payne,  J.  3,282.90 

Peckmesian,  L.  22.50 

Peera,  M.  24.68 

Penzo,   M.  59.24 

Pergler,  V.  76.80 

Phiphat,  B.  86.27 

Pietiainen,  L.  686.54 

Pilacinski,  E.  12.70 

Pilarinos,  M.  3,710.36 

Pistone,  L.  6,541.91 

Potts,  C.  5,502.84 

Prasad,  D.  282.80 

Public-Hull    (Trade)    U6e.  577.08 

Rabbi  Edery  43.00 

Raksamani,  K.  55.10 

Roland  Translations  10,177.10 

Sarzottl,  A.  3,548.10 

Salva,  H.  465.45 

Satoor,  L.  332.50 

Sawa,  G.  836.56 

Sayad,  M.  41.70 

Schafer,  L.  24.14 

Schvartz,  E.  11,268.40 

Shah,  K.  65.00 

Shah,  M.  3.58 

Sharratt,  B.  154.75 

Shilan,  H.  114.85 

Ship,  V.  109.22 

Sie,  T.  651.24 

Skrela,  D.  3.50 

Souvalian,   N.  347.33 

Spencer,  G.  2,050.20 

Stillich,  S.  W.  9,213.96 

Sun,  S.  19.13 

Sung  Rhee,  H.  38.34 

Surdu<^ki,  M.  4,840.00 

Svigel,  G.  38.77 

Swedish  Trade  Dele.  11.90 


$ 
20,719.00 
10.00 

9.07 

13.60 

1,027.09 

108.65 

6.12 

77.20 

345.95 

67,910.60 

120.09 

51.49 

438.47 

56.06 

18.55 

1,414.24 

1,858.52 

458.50 

510.48 

46.20 

1,998.02 

179.87 

7,298.56 

2,380.00 
1,271.57 

14.25 

11,404.46 

10.60 
173,017.71 
160,129.02 
332,101.31 
172,317.35 
154,793.35 
992,358.74 
in  the  absence  of  a  petty-cash 


Synectra 
Szoke,  S. 

Tchillinguirian,   C. 

Tedjosoengkono,  H. 

Tekauz,  M. 

Teloniates,  J. 

Tembe,  D. 

Thalenberg,  E. 

Teste,  M. 

Translation  Company  of  Canada 

Trochonowicz,  J. 

Truong,  V.  V. 

Tuemer,  A. 

Vakili,   G. 
Valentin,   M. 
Van  Bao,  P. 
Van  Der  Graaf,  B. 
Van  Steen,  G. 
Varatojo,  A. 
Vas.sallo,  M. 
Vijan,  P. 
Vijan,  S. 
Vinh,  S. 

Wa-Wa-Ta  Native  Comm. 
Word  Services 

Younan,  S. 

Zaleski,   I. 

Taxi* 

1975-76 

1976-77 

1977-78 

1978-79 

1979-80 

Total 

*In  1975-76, 


fund,    $10.60    was    paid    to 
charges  on  rush  assigimients. 


cover    delivery 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 

149.  Mr.  Isaacs:  How  many  teachers  in 
Ontario  ix>sses;s  specialist  qualification  in 
teaching  the  deaf?  What  is  the  actual  and 
potential  demand  for  teachers  holding  this 
qualification?  On  what  basis  does  the  min- 
istry decide  whether  teachers  holding  a 
similar  qualification  from  other  jurisdictions 
will  be  granted  equivalent  standing  in  On- 
tario? (Tabled  May  1,  1980.) 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  1.  As  of  May  8, 
1980,  538  teachers  recorded  on  the  teacher 


information  file  held  the  specialist  qualifica- 
tion for  teaching  the  deaf.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  20  graduates  from  the  training 
program  at  the  Sir  James  Whitney  School  in 
Belleville  in  June  df  this  year. 

2.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  potential 
demand  for  such  teachers  but  information 
from  the  school  September  report  and  the 
June  board  report  for  the  1978-79  school 
year  indicates  that  1702  children  were  in 
self-contained  classes  for  the  deaf  and  hard 
of  hearing  and  that  336  "full-time  equi- 
valent    teachers"*     were     instructing     these 
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children.  In  addition,  715  children  were  par- 
ticipating in  resource/withdrawal  programs 
in  which  special  assistance  is  provided  by 
teachers  of  the  deaf  for  a  portion  of  the  day. 
More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  instruction  is 
received  in  regular  classes.  There  were  31 
"full-time  equivalent  teacliers"*  involved  in 
these  programs.  It  would  appear  that  there 
are  sufficient  numbers  of  teachers  available 
to  meet  the  potential  demands  at  this  time. 
*Full  time  equivalent  represents  instruction 
for  at  least  25  hours  a  week  and  the  number 
of  teachers  actually  involved  may  exceed  ibe 
number  df  "full-time  equivalent  teachers." 

3.  The  qualifications  of  those  who  re- 
ceived training  outside  Ontario  in  this  area 
are  evaluated  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments and  standards  necess'ary  to  graduate 
from  a  training  program  in  Ontario.  The 
following  list  outlines  the  content  of  this 
program.  In  addition,  two  years  of  successful 
experience  in  Ontario  schools  or  classes  for 
the  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  subsequent  to 
training  is  required  before  a  specialist  certi- 
ficate is  issued. 

As  is  the  case  for  Ontario  graduates,  every 
attempt  is  made  prior  to  granting  the  quali- 
fication to  ensure  that  tbe  teacher  will 
provide  eflFective  instruction  for  tbe  children 
in  the  classroom. 

Required  courses    (24  semester  hours) 

(a)  Teaching  speech  to  the  deaf 

Minimum:  4  semester  hours 

( b )  Teaching  language  to  the  deaf 

Minimum:  4  semester  hours 

(c)  Teaching  speech  reading 

Minimum:  2  semester  hours 

(d)  Teaching  elementary  school  subjects  to 
the  deaf 

Minimum:  4  semester  hours 

(e)  Audiology   (hearing  tests,  acoustics, 
auditory  training) 

Minimum:  4  semester  hours 

(f)  Practice  teaching  and  observation 
(6  weeks) 

Minimum:  6  semester  hours 

plus  an  additional  17  semester  houre  selected 
from: 

(a)  Anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  speech 
and/or  auditory  mechanism 

(b)  Psychology  of  deafness 

(c)  History  and  philosophy  of  deaf  educa- 
tion 

(d)  Psychology  and  education  of  exceptional 
children 

(e)  Education  and  guidance  of  the  deaf 

(f )  Manual  communication 

(g)  Training  and  guidance  of  preschool  deaf 
children 


(h)  Methods     of     teaching     multiple^handi- 

capped  deaf  children 
(i)    Phonetics 

INTERIM  ANSWERS 

150.  Mr.  Isaacs:  What  was  the  average 
percentage  increase  in  total  compensation  re- 
ceived by  employees  in  each  management 
module  in  each  year  since  1970?  Will  the 
Chairman  of  Management  Board  confirm  that 
the  information  provided  in  response  to 
written  question  101  first  tabled  December 
14,  1979,  retabled  on  April  8,  1980,  and 
answered  April  10,  1980,  is  the  average  per- 
centage increase  in  salary  range  and  that  the 
average  percentage  increase  in  total  com- 
pensation (salary  plus  benefits)  paid  to  con- 
tinuing full-time  employees  in  each  module 
is  higher?  (Tabled  May  2,  1980.) 

Hen.  Mr.  McCague:  Additional  time  is 
required  to  provide  the  information.  The 
question  wiU  be  answered  on  or  about  May 
23,  1980. 

153.  Mr.  Di  Santo:  Will  the  Ministry  of 
Culture  and  Recreation  table  the  following 
information:  1.  How  many  multicultural  pro- 
grams has  the  ministry  funded  and/or 
contracted  to  private  radio  and  TV  com- 
panies or  to  newspapers  since  January  1978 
to  date?  2.  Will  the  ministry  list  the  names 
df  the  companies  involved?  3.  Will  the  min- 
istry list  the  programs  for  each  company 
and  the  cost  of  each  program?  (Tabled  May 
6,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Due  to  the  volume  of 
information  requested,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  provide  an  answer  by  the  allotted  date. 
The  information  should  'be  available  on  or 
about  May  30,  1980. 

RESPONSE  TO  PETITION 

MANITOBA  LEGISLATURE 
PROCEEDINGS 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Response  to  the  peti- 
tion of  May  1,  1980,  from  Guy  Babineau  of 
Toronto,  Ontario: 

Clause  11  of  the  petition  asserts  the  fol- 
lowing: 11.  That  the  province  of  Quebec 
has  complied  with  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  the  matter 
referred  to  above  whereas  the  province  df 
Manitoba  has  not  as  of  today  complied  with 
it. 

The  assertion  in  clause  11  is  mistaken.  The 
following  facts  are  not  acknowledged  in  the 
petition: 

On  April  25,  1979,  in  the  case  of  Forest 
versus  the  Attorney  General  of  Manitoba,  a 
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unanimous  Manitoba  Court  of  Appeal  granted 
a  declaration  that  the  OflBdal  Language  Act 
enacted  by  1890  (Man.)  chapter  14  and 
now  being  RSM  1970,  chapter  0-10,  "is  in- 
operative in  so  far  as  it  abrogates  rights, 
including  the  right  to  use  the  French  lan- 
guage in  the  coiuts  of  Manitc^ba,  as  con- 
ferred by  section  23  of  the  Manitoba  Act, 
1870,  confirmed  by  the  British  North  America 
Act,  1871." 

On  December  13,  1979,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  dismissed  by  unanimous 
vote  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Manitoba  Court  of  Appeal. 

Since  December  13,  1979,  the  government 
of  Manitoba  has  taken  steps  to  establish  a 
translation  bureau  to  translate  existing  legis- 
lation into  the  French  language  and  to  pre- 
pare bills  in  the  French  language  for  intro- 
duction in  the  Legislature.  This  work  has  in 
fact  begun. 

On  May  8,  1980,  Bill  2  received  second 
reading  in  the  Manitoba  Legislature.  Bill  2 
is  entitled  An  Act  Respecting  the  Operation 
of  section  23  of  the  Manitoba  Act  in  regard 
to  statutes.  This  bill  expresses  the  Legisla- 
ture's intent  to  comply  with  the  court 
rulings,  and  it  is  expected  to  become  law 
during  the  current  session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  petitioner  prays  that  the  Legislative 
Assembly  ask  the  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
cil to  submit  the  following  question  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada:  "Does  the  fact 
that  the  acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Manitoba  are  assented,  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  English  language  only  render 
those   acts  void   and  inoperative?" 

The  Chief  Justice  of  Manitoba  speaking 
for  the  entire  court  in  the  Forest  case  ad- 
dressed substantially  the  same  question  and 
answered  it  in  the  negative: 

"Counsel  for  Mr.  Forest  suggested,  though 
he  did  not  press  the  point,  that  section  23 
requires  bills  to  be  passed  in  French  in  order 
to  result  in  valid  statutes.  Coimsel  for  the 
Attorney  General  of  Canada  said  that  on  in- 
structions from  the  Attorney  General  he 
wanted  to  put  forward  that  view.  It  is  indeed 
the  view  expressed  by  the  Quebec  Court  of 
Appeal  in  the  Blaikie  case. 

"For  my  part,  however,  I  would  not  be 
prepared  to  declare  that  all  the  statutes  of 
Manitoba  since  1890  are  constitutionally  in- 
valid. Indeed,  an  agreed  statement  of  facts 
suggests  that  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
statutes  were  not  adopted  in  French  in  Mani- 
toba even  before  1890.  Since  this  court  was 
established  by  a  statute  enacted  wholly  in 
English  after   1890,  it  could  hardly  be  that 


we  could  make  any  declaration  at  all  if  tlie 
statute  providing  for  our  existence  were  not 
valid. 

"It  may  be  that  the  Quebec  Court  of 
Appeal  is  right  in  saying  that  a  requirement 
that  records  and  journals  be  in  both  lan- 
guages involves  the  proposition  that  bills  and 
statutes  should  also  be  in  both  languages  and 
that  both  sections  133  and  23  require  that 
there  be  official  versions  of  the  statutes  in 
both  languages.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  section  133  or  section  23  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  statutes  invalid.  Britis'h  law 
draws  a  dear  distinction  between  directory 
and  mandatory  statutes,  and  a  further 
distinction  between  those  mandatory  statutes 
that  result  in  nullities  and  those  mandatory 
statutes  that  result  in  irregularities. 

"Furthermore,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
said  that  section  23  of  the  Manitoba  Act  takes 
away  the  power  of  the  Manitoba  Legislature 
to  enact  laws  in  relation  to  the  subject 
matter  of  section  23.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  rights  set  out  in  that  section  can  be 
made  effective  without  legislation  or  regula- 
tion in  relation  to  them.  The  section  affirms 
that  either  language  may  be  used  in  the 
pleadings  and  process  of  courts:  how  that 
provision  will  woi^k  in  practice  must  depend 
on  legislative  provisions  or  on  court  rules, 
which  in  Manitoba  have  the  force  of  statutes. 
It  cannot  be  that  section  23  would  enable 
French-speaking  litigants  to  require  other 
people  to  use  French  in  pleadings.  It  cannot 
be  that  French-speaking  litigants  can  re- 
quire courts  to  issue  writs  of  execution,  one 
example  of  a  court  process,  in  French,  even 
if  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
and  persons  affected  by  such  writs  do  not 
understand  a  word  of  French.  I  think  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  a  need  for  regulatory 
legislation  on  language  rights  in  Manitoba, 
in  order  to  make  section  23  effective. 

"In  our  earlier  encounter  with  this  matter, 
I  indicated  our  awareness  of  the  practical 
problems  that  would  arise  from  a  judgement 
holding  the  Official  Language  Act  to  be  in- 
operative. Our  judicial  duty,  however,  is  to 
give  the  judgement  that  we  feel  should  be 
given.  I  do  not  think  I  go  beyond  my  judicial 
function  to  suggest  to  all  concerned  that 
constitutions  can  be  made  to  work  only  if  the 
spirit  of  them  is  observed  as  well  as  the 
black  letters  they  contain,  and  if  there  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to 
make  them  work  in  a  practical  and  reason- 
able   way    without,    on    the    one    hand,    in- 
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transigent  assertion  (rf  abstract  rights  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  with  the 
without,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cutting  down  reasoning  of  the  Manitoba  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  chipping  away  of  those  rights."  that  the  Attorney  General  of  Canada  argued 
Although  it  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  in  favour  of  an  affirmative  answer  in  the 
this  point  was  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  and  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
Court  of  Canada  in  the  Forest  case,  it  is  eral  of  Canada  participated  in  the  appeal  to 
noteworthy  that  there  is  no  disagreement  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8:01  p.m. 

BUDGET  DEBATE 
(continued) 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  this  House 
approves  in  general  the  budgetary  policy  of 
the  government. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  word  must 
have  got  out  that  I  was  going  to  address  the 
assembly  tonight.  Nevertheless,  I  am  bold 
enough  to  proceed  knowing  of  your  great  in- 
terest in  matters  of  pubUc  concern,  particu- 
larly those  associated  with  the  budget. 

Before  I  turn  my  attention  to  those  matters 
specifically  I  thought  I  would  give  you  my 
views  on  an  event  that  happened  in  the  House 
some  days  ago.  It  was  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  great  Confederation  debate.  The  leader 
of  the  NDP  (Mr.  Cassidy),  my  colleague  and 
good  friend  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
S.  Smith),  and  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis),  had 
just  concluded  their  remarks  when  a  group  in 
each  of  the  galleries,  as  you  may  recall,  stood 
up  and  started  berating  the  members  and 
throwing  tracts  at  us.  They  were  subsequently 
identified  as  supporters  of  the  Marxist-Leninist 
society,  whatever  that  is,  and  they  were  try- 
ing to  convince  us  that  we  were  somehow 
blackmailing  the  province  of  Quebec  by  urg- 
ing that  province  to  stay  in  Confederation. 

Without  commenting  about  their  point  of 
view,  it  brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that 
they  could  have  been  throwing  anything  else 
from  the  galleries.  Many  of  us  think  about  this 
from  time  to  time,  as  far  as  the  security  of 
this  House  is  concerned.  Obviously,  tonight, 
we  are  very  secure  indeed  since  you  and  I, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  almost  alone  except  for  a 
coterie  of  our  close  friends. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  those  who 
share  your  responsibilities  in  the  chair  have 
to  give  some  thought  to  this.  I,  for  one, 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  place  the  heavy 
restrictions  on  admission  to  our  galleries  that 
are  found  in  certain  other  Houses  such  as  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster  and  even  in 
Ottawa.  I  suppose  the  members  there,  and 
the  governments  in  those  jurisdictions  are  far 
more  vulnerable  than  we  are,  since  they  are 
dealing  with  matters  of  world  moment.  The 
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thing  is,  however,  that  there  are  nuts  in  al- 
most every  collection  of  individuals.  You 
never  know  when  they  are  going  to  stop 
throwing  tracts  and  start  throwing  something 
else. 

It  really  did  occiu*  to  me,  however,  that 
one  of  the  steps  we  should  be  taking  is 
perhaps  to  set  up  a  somewhat  more  formal 
organization.  The  responsibility  lies  directly 
with  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  with  those  in  our 
force  of  security  guards  who  do  their  best 
to  assist  us  and  you  in  maintaining  order  in 
our  galleries.  The  rules  are  very  strict  that 
people  are  not  to  be  searched,  and  I  don't 
think  those  rules  should  be  changed,  although 
the  guards  have  to  use  their  discretion,  of 
course.  But  I  do  feel  someone  who  is  closely 
associated  with  what  goes  on  in  this  chamber 
on  a  day  to  day,  hour  to  hour  basis,  might 
very  well  have  conferred  on  him  some  addi- 
tional responsibility. 

I  am  referring  to  our  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
who  does  an  excellent  job  in  leading  your 
procession  into  the  House  each  day,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Although  he  has  not  been  put  to 
the  test  of  drawing  his  sword  in  order  to 
usher  any  of  us  as  individuals  out  of  the 
chamber,  I  have  a  feeling,  if  called  upon  to 
do  so,  he  could  not  only  draw  it,  but  run  us 
through  if  on  your  command  that  became 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  some  semblance 
of  order  in  this  chamber. 

I  quite  seriously  suggest  to  you,  sir,  as  is 
done  in  other  jurisdictions,  we  might  very 
well  ask  Mr.  Stelling  to  add  to  his  duties  the 
supervision  of  the  security  in  this  chamber 
and  the  environs  closely  associated  with  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  precincts. 

Mr.  Nixon:  My  colleague  from  Kitchener 
advises  me  "precincts"  is  a  better  word,  al- 
though in  South  Dumfries  we  prefer 
"environs.** 

I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
would  be  a  suitable  distribution  of  authority 
from  yourself  since  many  things  have  de- 
volved in  recent  years  on  the  Office  of  the 
Speaker.  While  we  have  assistance  of  a  very 
high  order  and  quality  to  advise  on  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  rules  and  the  business 
of  the  House,  financial  and  otherwise,  I 
believe    we    might   very   well    call   upon   an 
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oflBcial  whom  we  know,  in  whom  we  have 
confidence,  who  is  close  to  us  here  and  who 
really  knows  some  of  the  pressures,  some  of 
the  boredom,  some  of  the  tedium  that  de- 
volves upon  us. 

I  put  this  as  a  suggestion  to  you  and  I 
intend'  to  write  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
connection  because  I  think  it  is  an  alternative 
we  should  consider.  There  is  no  easy  solution 
towards  safeguarding  our  precious  existence 
as  members  of  the  House.  There  has  been 
nothing  other  than  a  mild  embarrassment 
from  time  to  time  from  the  galleries.  We 
would  hope  that  continues  to  be  the  case. 
Yet  I  would  suggest  we  take  some  thought 
as  to  the  preservation  of  proper  order  in  the 
galleries  and  I  think  our  Sergeant  at  Arms 
could  perform  that  duty  very  well  indeed.  I 
am  very  impressed  with  his  capabilities  and 
I  hope  this  is  something  that  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  those  who  are  advising  you 
might  take  under  consideration. 

This  is  a  budget  debate.  I  have  in  my 
hand  the  Ontario  budget  1980  as  delivered 
by  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  on  April 
22.  I  want  to  deal  with  it  rather  briefly 
since  there  are  two  or  three  matters  of  spe- 
cific importance  from  my  own  area  of  the 
province  I  also  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  One  of  the  things  that 
has  concerned  me  has  been  the  attitude  of 
the  government  of  the  day  to  shine  up  its 
halo  as  it  goes  about  the  province  and  says, 
"Look  what  we  are  able  to  do  for  all  of  you 
taxpayers  with  no  new  taxes  whatsoever." 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  good  friend  who 
lost  the  vote  in  the  Legislature  this  afternoon, 
the  member  for  Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  Watson), 
is  applauding  what  the  government  is  doing. 
He  might  very  well  do  that  since  he  is  one 
of  the  back-benchers  with  expectations. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  vain  hopes,  let  us  say. 
He  will  probably  be  the  shortest-lived  minis- 
ter in  the  history  of  37  years  of  Toryism  if 
he  ever  makes  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
step  back  and  he  is  right  out  the  door. 

I  do  feel  that  if  the  government  is  going 
to  be  fair,  which  it  prides  itself  on  from  time 
to  time,  then  in  the  same  breath  as  it  says 
this  budget  includes  no  new  taxes,  it  should 
inform  the  taxpayers  that  the  deficit  was  in- 
creased from  $600  million  to  approximately 
$1  billion. 

I  don't  think  it  takes  much  ability  or  per- 
spicacity to  keep  the  tax  level  constant  if 
the  government  is  going  to  increase  the  debt 
by  about  44  per  cent.  This  is  somehow  a 
matter  that  does  not  gain  emphasis  in  the 
press    releases    that    are    sent    out    in    great 


number  and  at  great  expense  by  the  Trea- 
surer and  those  who  like  to  support  him.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  any  kind  of  a  candy 
store  were  run  that  way,  it  would  be  in 
bankruptcy  tomoiTow.  If  the  owners  were  to 
advertise  their  ability  that  way,  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Drea),  who  has  not  been  v^dth  us  now  for 
several  days,  would  have  them  arrested  and 
thrown  into  jail  for  false  advertising  because 
false  advertising  is  exactly  what  the  birds 
over  there  are  guilty  of. 
8:10  p.m. 

I  want  to  look  briefly  at  the  page  in  the 
budget  tables  that  always  interests  me  more 
than  anything  else.  It  is  entitled  "Ten-Year 
Review."  It  is  on  page  32,  table  C-13.  I 
have  one  regret:  that  with  the  passage  of 
time,  that  famous  year  1970-71  has  now 
dropped  oflF  the  beginning  of  the  table.  It 
begins  with  1971-72.  I  regret  that  because 
1970-71  was  the  last  year  in  v^/hich  the  prov- 
ince balanced  its  books  and  actually  had  a 
small  surplus. 

Those  who  are  the  grey-haired  contingent 
in  the  Tory  party,  which  is  most  of  those 
members— those  who  have  any  hair  to  brag 
about  at  all— remember  that  is  the  last  year 
that  John  Rcbarts  was  minding  the  candy 
store.  We  had  balanced  books  and  a  smaU 
surplus.  It  was  almost  like  a  Liberal  budget, 
although  we  did  not  describe  it  that  way  at 
the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
Liberal  budget  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  have  been  Liberal  bud- 
gets. I  think  the  last  one  amounted  to  $85 
million.  It  was  in  great  shape— balanced  too. 

I  regret  there  is  not  a  single  balanced 
budget  in  the  10-year  review.  I  am  just  look- 
ing at  the  right-hand  end  and  the  funded 
estimate  for  1980  is  $16,195,000,000,  exclud- 
ing Ontario  Hydro. 

I  thought  perhaps  some  of  those  less- 
positive  figures  should  at  least  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  who  are  hanging 
on  my  words  here  tonight.  Otherwise  it  is 
possible  that  not  very  many  people  would  be 
aware  that  the  great  Tory  management  of 
our  afiFairs  has  resulted  not  only  in  the  debt 
of  $16  billion,  but  as  I  turn  back  to  another 
table  on  page  21,  that  debt  is  serviced  by  an 
interest  payment  this  year  expected  to  be 
$1,614  billion.  Using  old-fashioned  arithmetic 
of  a  conservative  variety,  that  means  that  in 
interest  payments  alone  we  are  paying  $4 
million  a  day,  every  day;  Christmas  Day,  the 
birthday  of  the  Minister  of  Revenue,  every 
day  of  the  year  we  are  paying  out  $4  million. 
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It  really  is  shameful,  particularly  since  the 
former  Treasurer  in  the  dying  gasps  of  his 
incumbency  was  talking  about  and  moving 
towards  a  balanced  budget.  I  believe  Darcy 
McKeough  believed  that.  Now  that  he  is 
running  Consumers*  Gas,  I  hope  he  is  doing 
a  better  job  there  than  he  did  here. 

Mr.  Watson:  Union  Gas,  Bob. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Ri^t,  Union  Gas. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  He  can't  stand  the  word 
tt     .      » 
union. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  only  union  that  appalls 
me  is  the  one  between  the  NDP  and  the 
Tories.  That  is  what  is  keeping  this  govern- 
ment in  office  for  so  long. 

I  have  heard  of  the  perfect  union  but  that 
is  not  an  imperfect  one,  it  is  an  indecent 
one.  There  should  be  an  11th  commandment 
against  that. 

1  notice,  by  the  way,  the  former  Treasiu-er 
is  now  on  the  board  of  Noranda. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  They  are  keeping  an 
opening  for  me. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
indicates  the  seat  is  being  kept  warm  for  him 
when  he  passes  on  to  greater  things. 

I  suppose  we  can't  blame  Darcy  McKeough 
for  the  sum  total  of  this  serious  mismanage- 
ment, but  there  it  is. 

I  mentioned  that  the  debt  of  $16  billion 
excludes  Hydro.  Down  at  the  bottom  in 
rather  small  print  there  is  a  special  column 
assigned  to  Ontario  Hydro.  The  first  column 
is  United  States  borrovdng  on  behalf  of 
Ontario  Hydro  and  in  1979-80,  which  is  the 
last  year  for  which  the  figure  is  available, 
that  is  $3,782  billion.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  is  a  contingent  liability,  in  brackets 
"mainly  Ontario  Hydro,"  and  that  is  $6,692 
billion.  The  last  year  for  which  that  figure 
is  available  is  1978.  The  last  two  have  an 
"N/A"  meaning  not  available.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  devil  they  are  not  available  from 
Ontario  Hydro,  but  they  are  not.  If  we  add 
those  two  figures  together,  there  is  a  $10- 
billion  debt  associated  v^dth  Hydro,  and  that 
is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  sum  total 
of  all  that  is  owed  on  behalf  of  Ontario. 

I  have  the  report  of  Ontario  Hydro  here. 
It  is  a  very  fine  document  indeed,  well 
printed,  in  four  colours,  with  a  picture  of 
the  new  chairman,  Hugh  L.  Macaulay,  and  a 
very  informal  picture  of  the  present  board. 
Those  of  you  who  have  looked  at  the  report 
will  see  that  the  most  dramatic  and  imposing 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  is  the 
former  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  is  promi- 
nently situated  in  the  group,  pointing  with 
pride  to  a  model  of  one  of  the  developments. 


But  the  report  begins  with  an  interview  with 
the  new  chairman  of  Hydro,  who  is  now  al- 
ready defending  the  situation  in  Hydro. 

The  reason  it  was  brought  to  my  attention 
is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  from 
the  figures  given  to  us  from  the  oflBcial  annual 
report  of  Hydro  exactly  what  its  indebtedness 
is.  I  am  hard  put,  in  fact,  I  cannot  find 
figures  in  the  report  of  Ontario  Hydro  that 
add  up  to  the  same  numbers  in  the  Ontario 
budget.  The  big  numbers  tend  to  be,  if  not 
concealed,  let  us  say  difficult  to  find  in  the 
report. 

They  have,  however,  as  of  1979,  the  total 
principal  outstanding  in  bonds  and  notes  pay- 
able of  $11,206,395,000.  The  reason  I  was 
concerned  about  that  is  that  in  the  question 
period  today  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  S.  Smith),  the  next  Premier  of  Ontario, 
was  questioning  the  present  incumbent  of 
that  ofiice  about  his  comments  having  to  do 
with  wage  and  price.  Of  course,  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  does  not  use  the  word  "control." 
What  did  he  say?  Review  0]>- 

Mr.  Roy:  Restraint. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Restraint,  yes.  The  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  asked,  "If  you  are  so  keen 
about  restraint,  why  don't  you  do  something 
about  Hydro?"  The  Premier,  in  high 
dudgeon,  came  back  and  said,  "You  don't 
understand  that  many  of  these  costs  are 
fixed,  and  we  have  to  produce  power  at  cost." 
One  of  the  biggest  costs  is  paying  the  inter- 
est on  the  hundreds  of  millions,  in  fact,  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  Ontario  Hydro  has  bor- 
rowed in  New  York.  That  is  why  the  rates 
are  going  up.  They  are  16  per  cent  right 
now. 

The  question  was,  if  the  rates  are  going 
up,  why  are  they  going  up  the  same  amount 
for  the  farm  consumers  as  for  the  urban 
consumers?  The  Premier,  on  the  very  day 
the  galleries  were  full  of  farmers  here  to 
listen  to  the  debate  on  the  resolution  from 
my  colleague  from  Grey  (Mr.  McKessock) 
about  the  farm  problems,  got  up  and  an- 
nounced that  he  was  going  to  equalize  the 
costs  of  power  between  the  urban  and  the 
rural  parts  of  the  province.  The  Premier  was 
very  surprised  to  learn  from  the  opposition 
that  the  rural  rates  are  the  highest  in  Canada 
west  of  New  Brunswick,  and  we  all  know  in 
New  Brunswick  they  make  all  their  electricity 
from  oil. 

We  have  the  advantages  of  a  very  elabor- 
ate and  expensive  atomic  development  and, 
of  course,  the  natural  resource  of  the  hy- 
draulic developments  that  have  been  the 
basis  of  the  production  of  power  here  for 
years.  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  very  bad  mian- 
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agement  and  incredibly  bad  decisions  that 
we  have  got  to  the  point  that  the  costs  of 
our  power  in  the  rural  areas  are  as  high  as 
or  higher  than  ahnost  anywhere  else  in 
Canada. 

But  my  colleague  the  leader  o£  the 
Liberal  Party,  indicating  that  at  least  the 
Premier,  if  he  was  so  concerned'  with  the 
containment  of  the  inflationary  process, 
should  do  something  about  Hydro— they  are 
asking  for  16  per  cent  more  this  year  which 
is  well  above  the  inflation  rate— was  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  costs  of  servicing  that 
debt  are  associated  with  the  overdevelop- 
ment of  electrical  energy  that  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  the  bad  decisions  made  by  On- 
tario Hydro  for  the  last  decade. 

8:20  p.m. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  very 
peak  draw,  the  consumption  of  electrical 
energy  for  the  year  1979,  we  required,  when 
all  the  factories  were  going  full  tilt— it  was 
the  time  of  day  when  electrical  heat  was 
turned  on  in  very  cold  weather  and  the 
housekeepers  had  the  stoves  all  on  high— the 
draw  was  about  16,000  megawatts.  At  that 
very  time,  Ontario  Hydro  was  capable  of 
producing  25,000  megawatts. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  The  worst  mismanagement  in 
the  history  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  My  colleague  is  entirely  cor- 
rect because  when  one  looks  at  this  16,000 
megawatts,  that  was  one  time  in  the  whole 
year  when  the  graph  peaked  at  that  high  level. 
The  rest  of  the  time  it's  way  down,  far  lower 
than  that.  We  are  paying  through  the  nose  for 
the  interest  on  the  money  borrowed  in  New 
York  to  build  these  tremendous  enterprises. 

I'm  proud  of  them  in  one  sense.  Certainly 
Pickering,  which  by  the  way  is  completely 
closed  down  today  and  not  functioning  at  all, 
which  is  regretted,  is  really  the  best  atomic 
reactor  in  the  world.  The  one  up  in  the  Bruce 
Peninsula,  and  if  anybody  has  ever  visited 
that  he  will  know  this  is  true,  is  probably— 
we  don't  really  know  what  the  Russians  have 
—the  largest  atomic  complex  in  the  world. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  largest  if  you  include 
with  the  reactors  the  heavy  water  plant  it- 
self, which  is  worth  approximately  $4  billion. 
In  the  riding  of  the  member  for  Haldimand- 
Norfolk  (Mr.  G.  I.  Miller)  and  close  to  my 
own  riding  is  the  thermal  generator  that  burns 
coal  at  Nanticoke,  which  is  the  biggest  thermal 
generator  in  the  world. 

Here  we  have  all  these  things,  thumping 
and  crashing  and  bumping  away  making  the 
electricity  we  can't  possibly  use.  It's  almost 
as  if  somebody  over  there,  years  ago,  and  not 


too  recently,  had  some  delusions  of  grandeur. 
We  have  to  have  the  biggest;  we  have  to  have 
the  best.  It's  very  nice  to  do  that.  It's  lovely 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Conway:  Robert  Macaulay,  surely. 

Mr.  Nixon:  My  colleague  mentions  the 
august  name  of  Robert  Macaulay,  who  now 
spends  most  of  his  time  appearing  before  the 
Ontario  Energy  Board  and  the  National 
Energy  Board  in  Ottawa,  criticizing  Ontario 
Hydro  for  raising  its  rates,  when  probably  he 
is  the  father,  legitimate  or  otherwise,  of  the 
decisions  which  really  led  to  these  problems. 
They  go  back  to  the  days  when  the  decision, 
for  example,  was  made  to  build  this  beautiful 
headquarters  for  Ontario  Hydro  right  down 
here. 

Many  of  the  honourable  members  have 
heard  this  story  before  and  I  don't  intend  to 
spend  more  than  10  or  15  minutes  talking 
about  it,  but  I  can  well  remember  in  the  good 
days  when  John  Robarts  was  keeping  the  birds 
over  there  whipped  in  line  that  the  chairman 
of  Ontario  Hydro  decided  to  build  the  new 
headquarters.  The  former  Royal  Conservatory 
of  Music  had  burned  down.  Ontario  Hydro 
bought  the  property  and  they  were  planning 
for  one  of  these  great  buildings.  They  even 
published  a  design.  It  was  like  a  Cheops 
pyramid  with  one  executive  floor  at  the  top, 
not  too  big  but  very  high  with  a  special 
elevator  that  went  up  to  it.  That's  where  the 
chairman  and  his  friends  would  rule  this 
empire. 

Robarts  didn't  make  a  big  fuss  about  it; 
he  just  made  a  little  this  time.  We  never 
heard  another  thing  about  it  until  after  1971 
when  we  got  a  new  Premier.  The  chairman 
said,  "Well,  I  think  probably  I  can  put  some- 
thing over  on  this  bird."  They  announced  this 
new  headquarters,  and  it  was  built  without 
any  decision  being  taken  over  here. 

Mr.   Roy:    Before  you   could  say  "Moog." 

Mr.  Nixon:  Before  you  could  say  "Moog"  it 
was  up.  It  was  built  even  without  a  tender. 

I  wish  the  Premier  were  here.  He  may  be 
listening,  and  he  probably  is,  because  I  think 
he  listens  to  all  these  things.  It  irritates  him 
so  much  when  we  talk  about  this,  but  it  is 
the  absolute  truth.  The  decision  should  have 
been  made  to  sell  the  property  down  here  in 
the  heart  of  downtown  Toronto  and  put  the 
headquarters  of  Ontario  Hydro  where  it  would 
do  the  most  good,  out  at  Pickering  or  even 
some  place  up  in  the  Bruce  Peninsula.  Why 
do  they  have  to  be  on  the  most  expensive  real 
estate  in  Canada  with  the  most  elaborate 
building  in  Canada?  It  just  doesn't  make  sense. 
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but  that  is  the  attitude  which  got  Ontario 
Hydro  into  trouble. 

We  now  have  the  Minister  of  Energy  (Mr. 
Welch)  guarding  our  interests,  and  I  feel  that 
is  land  of  a  weak  reed.  He  is  in  trouble  with 
his  deputy  minister,  Malcolm  Rowan,  who 
seems  to  be  moving  the  levers  and  pulling  the 
strings  down  there  at  Hydro  and  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Energy.  It  is  still  very  much  operating 
on  its  own,  but  that  is  typical.  I  do  believe 
when  the  government  of  the  day  sees  that 
Ontario  Hydro  is  in  real  trouble,  it  solves  that 
problem  by  appointing  the  Premier's  personal 
campaign  manager  as  chairman  of  Ontario 
Hydro.  I  brought  the  figures  to  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker.  They  concern  me.  The  de- 
bate tonight  is  about  the  budget,  so  I  thought 
I  should  mention  it. 

Just  before  leaving  the  budget,  I  want  to 
refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  revenue  aspects. 
I  notice  it  is  expected  that  i)ersonal  income 
tax  this  year  will  net  $3.4  billion.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Revenue  (Mr.  Maeck),  as  he  is  almost 
always,  is  in  his  place  tonight  doing  his  duty. 
I  appreciate  that.  But  many  i>eople  who  i)ay 
their  income  tax  figure  that  money  goes  to 
Ottawa.  In  many  respects  that  is  true.  If 
they  don't  like  paying  income  tax,  they  curse 
the  people  in  Ottawa,  Joe  Clark  and  those 
people.  Most  taxpayers  don't  realize  that  a 
cheque  for  $3.43  billion  comes  back.  Is  it 
monthly  and  is  it  made  out  to  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  in  jjerson? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Or  occupant. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Or  occupant.  It  comes  back  and 
is  actually  a  cheque  for  that  money.  We  de- 
posit it  into  the  bank  and  it  forms  part  of 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund.  In  addition 
to  that,  down  at  the  bottom  it  says,  "Payment 
from  the  federal  government,  see  table  C-6, 
$3.4  billion."  Now  that  is  for  half  of  the  cost 
of  education,  including  half  the  cost  of  grade 
13.  They  pay  half  of  die  cost  of  medicare  and 
a  large  percentage  of  our  social  and  family 
services  and  so  on. 

If  we  add  that  federal  income  tax,  which 
most  people  think  of  as  a  federal  tax,  to  these 
shared  programs  of  an  additional  $3  billion, 
we  get  $6.5  billion,  really  no  strings  attached, 
from  a  rich  uncle  up  in  Ottawa.  It  comes 
back  here,  forming  almost  42  per  cent  of  the 
budget  of  this  province,  which  is  close  to  $16 
billion.  This  has  been  worked  out  over  a 
number  of  years. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  probably 
one  of  the  weaknesses  of  oiu-  democratic  pro- 
cess that  the  government  over  there  can  open 
all  the  Tom  Longboat  schools  and  the 
William  G.  Davis  schools  and  can  put  ads  in 


the  paper  to  say,  "Happy  hospital  day.  We're 
building  you  new  hospitals." 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Simple  justice. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Right.  They  can  give  us  legal 
aid,  build  new  courthouses  and  take  full  page 
ads  with  a  gavel,  which  somebody  says  is 
never  used  in  our  courts.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Roy:  That  is  right.  It  is  never  used. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No  gavel  in  our  courts.  It  is 
some  damned  American  thing  they  are  talking 
about.  These  full  page  ads  say,  "Look  what 
we  are  doing  for  you."  Yet  the  money  that 
pays  for  these  programs  has  not  even  been 
taxed  by  the  government  over  there.  It  comes 
floating  in  in  a  Brinks  truck  from  Ottawa. 
These  guys  go  in  there,  wallow  around  in  it 
a  bit  and  say,  "Now  what  are  we  going  to 
do  with  this  money?" 

I  believe  it  is  undemocratic.  It  is  an  over- 
simplification, of  course,  to  say  that  the 
government  which  provides  a  service  and, 
therefore,  gets  the  gratitude  of  the  electorate 
should  also  have  to  carry  the  ashcans  for 
taxing  the  money  to  pay  for  the  service.  That 
is  the  only  kind  of  democratic  balance.  When 
I  think  of  all  the  William  G.  Davis  schools  in 
this  province— there  has  to  be  a  whole  lot 
of  them-they  were  all  bought  by  Pierre 
Trudeau.  That  is  the  thing  that  concerns  me. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Nixon:  When  we  are  looking  at  the 
revenue  side,  the  next  important  one  is  cor- 
poration taxes,  $1.27  billion.  I  should  just 
pass  that  over  because  I  don't  want  to  sound 
too  much  like  a  democratic  sociahst,  but  I 
really  do  not  believe  those  figures  are  high 
enough.  I  lent  a  publication,  Profit  Centre,  to 
my  leader  who  was  about  to  use  it  this  after- 
noon in  question  period.  It  is  a  publication 
put  out  to  attract  American  industries  into 
Ontario.  On  questioning  it,  we  were  told  the 
publication  cost  $9.50  a  copy.  It  urges  com- 
panies to  come  to  Ontario  because  the  labour 
is  cheap.  I  think  that  was  raised  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martell).  It  says, 
"Come  here  because  we  have  cheaper  labour 
than   anywhere   else."    Isn't  that  something? 

8:30  p.m. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me-and  I  wis^h  I 
had  it  here,  but  I  will  use  it  when  we  are 
discussing  corporation  taxes  some  time  next 
week-is  that  the  publication  says  clearly  our 
corporation  taxes  are  lower  than  corporation 
taxes  in  Texas,  which  is  the  Vatican  of  the 
free  enterprise  system,  lower  than  in  New- 
York  and  lower  than  in  Michigan.  I  can't 
tmderstand  why  we  should  be  having  such 
high  income  taxes,  retail  sales  taxes,  OHIP 
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premiums  and  LCBO  profits  when  tihe  cor- 
porations are  getting  oflF  scot-free. 

That  is  typical.  I  am  gkd  the  people  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail  caught  this  because  at 
the  bottom  of  that  Winsor  column  they  now 
have  that  httle  cartoon.  It  showed  the 
Treasurer  making  that  comment  about  the 
banks.  I  can't  quote  him  verbatim  but  he 
said,  "The  way  the  interest  rates  are  falling, 
the  profits  of  the  banks  are  being  reduced." 
We  can  all  remember  because  we  were  very 
sympathetic  on  this  side!  If  the  bank  profits 
fall  a  httle  bit  or  the  energy  companies* 
profits  fall  a  little  bit,  that  is  a  disaster. 

I  don't  think  our  corporation  taxes  are 
high  enough.  We  ought  to  be  soaking  the 
banks  that  do  business  here.  Their  head 
oflBces  are  down  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  said  to  the 
Treasurer,  "You  can  find  them.  They  are  just 
down  the  street."  Find  them?  We  can  see 
them  in  the  sky.  There  isn't  a  comer  in  this 
town  or  any  other  town  where  there  aren't 
four  banks  right  there.  They  are  the  best 
buildings  in  town  except  for  the  LCBO 
outlets. 

Mr.  Roy:  Or  the  Albany  Club  maybe. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Albany  Club  looks  a  little 
seedy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  can't  tell  it 
from  the  King  Eddy. 

The  retail  sales  tax  is  going  to  net  us 
about  $2.67  billion.  While  we  were  discussing 
that,  I  pointed  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
amounts  to  $7  million  a  day.  Mind  you,  we 
are  paying  $4  million  a  day  in  interest.  Talk 
about  easy  come,  easy  go.  That  is  a  classic 
case. 

As  to  the  other  revenues,  there  are  over 
$1  billion  in  OHIP  premiinns,  I  personally 
feel  we  ought  not  to  have  premiums  at  aU. 
In  my  former  capacity  as  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position, I  even  had  the  temerity  to  say  we 
should  abolish  those  premiums  and  make 
OHIP  universal,  which  is  what  it  is  supposed 
to  be. 

I  can  tell  members,  as  soon  as  one  says 
that,  then  these  people  crank  up  the  Trea- 
sury experts,  the  $50,000-a-year  employees  of 
the  Treasurer— I  don't  mean  Cathy— who  then 
say,  "Oh,  if  you  do  that,  you  would  have  to 
raise  taxes  by  $1  billion."  The  premiums  are 
$1  billion.  People  write  out  cheques  four 
times  a  year  and  send  those  in. 

The  government  so  readily  misleads  the 
taxpayers— and  the  NDP,  I  am  sure,  under- 
stands this  since  that  party  is  still  talking 
about  the  same  thing— that  it  means  one 
can't  put  the  point  across  since  those  people 
over  there  throw  up  these  showers  of  sand 
and  pepper  in  everybody's  eyes  so  that  one 


can't  rationally  discuss  the  alternatives.  The 
galling  thing  is  they  use  their  high-priced 
help  in  the  Treasiuy  to  make  these  state- 
ments. 

If  we  follow  the  Liberal  proposal  to 
aboHsh  OHIP  premiums,  it  means  taxes  will 
go  up  $1  biUion.  It  also  means  that  premiums 
go  down  $1  biUion. 

An  hon.  member:  They  rarely  see  it. 
Mr.  Nixon:  I'll  say  they  don't.  There  is  no 
point  in  saying  it  is  unfair,  but  it  is  unfair. 
LCBO  profits  this  year  were  $423  million. 
Mr.   Roy:    That  is  siiming  a  lot. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  figure  is  very  impressive 
until  one  looks  at  the  cost  to  the  Ministries 
of  Health,  of  Community  and  Social  Services, 
of  Transportation  and  Communications,  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  of  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral. There  was  a  study  that  indicated  the 
social  cost,  which  is  the  phrase  i)eople  were 
throwing  past  my  ear  a  minute  ago,  was  in 
excess  of  $600  milKon.  From  my  position  as 
a  teetotaller,  I  feel  quite  secure  in  lecturing 
members  about  that,  but  this  is  hardly  the 
occasion  for  that. 

The  only  other  point  I  want  to  bring  to 
your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Ontario 
lottery  profit  of  $67  miUion  that  has  been 
estimated  for  1980.  Way  back  in  1977,  we 
were  making  $71  million  from  the  lotteries. 
Once  again,  I  am  not  going  to  give  members 
a  lecture  about  the  thing.  I  voted  for  it  to 
begin  with,  and  we  had  many  discussions 
in  our  caucus  before  we  actually  went  that 
way. 

It  has  been  handled  in  just  about  as  ama- 
teur a  way  as  it  possibly  could  have  been 
handled.  There  is  nobody  now,  including  the 
Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation  (Mr. 
Baetz),  under  whom,  in  our  backward  system 
the  management  of  lotteries  lies,  who  could 
list  the  many  different  lotteries  and  games 
we  play  now  for  profit.  It  really  is  appalling 
that  we  have  got  to  this  point.  We  have 
made  a  huge  investment  in  capital  equipment 
in  order  to  allow  people  to  play  some  sort  of 
a  game  where  they  pick  out  some  lucky 
number. 

We  look  at  all  the  billboards  around  the 
province  that  indicate  the  attractive  young 
people  who  are  playing  the  game  and  indi- 
cating how  it  should  be  played.  Talk  about 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns;  here  is  a 
clear  example  of  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  And  not  a  peep  from  the 
moral  leaders  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  not  heard  much  from 
the  Lutherans. 
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Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  was  more  concerned 
about  the  United  Church. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  the  member  were  to  read 
the  United  Church  Observer  as  assiduously 
as  I  do,  he  would  know  that  our  moderator 
is  concerned.  It  concerns  a  good  many  peo- 
ple. It  really  is  turning  into  a  fiasco  and  it 
is  something  we  will  have  to  talk  about  on 
many  occasions. 

I  want  to  deal  specifically  witfh  a  matter 
that  is  certainly  just  as  important  to  me.  I 
shall  deal  with  it  briefly  since  it  has  to  do 
with  a  decision  by  the  government  to  spend 
$5  milhon  in  my  constituency  which,  having 
been  in  opposition  now  for  37  years,  does 
not  normally  have  this  kind  of  largess  from 
the  government  of  the  day.  They  do  not 
put  themselves  out  to  put  facilities  in  my 
area,  ibut  there  is  going  to  be  a  $5-million 
storage  dump  for  polychlorinated  biphenyls 
there. 

It  is  going  to  be  put  in  what  I  consider 
to  he  the  most  beautiful  rural  township  in 
Ontario,  Onondaga.  By  the  way  it  is  named 
after  the  tribe  of  Tom  Longboat  who  was 
an  Onondaga  Indian.  They  are  going  into 
this  beautiful  rural  area  and  spending  $5 
million  to  build  a  storage  dump  for  PCBs. 

I  have  become  somewhat  of  an  expert  in 
these  materials.  I  will  not  take  up  your  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  discussing  in  detail  all  I 
know  about  them.  The  last  time  I  did  they 
almost  threw  me  out  of  the  hall.  They  are 
extremely  interesting.  Many  of  them  are 
right  in  these  buildings.  For  example,  every 
fluorescent  bulb  has  a  small  amount  of  PCB 
in  it.  The  main  source  of  the  chemical  is  in 
large  power  transformers.  Although  it  is  now 
illegal  to  use  PCBs  in  the  new  transformers, 
there  is  no  thought  that  the  ones  presently 
in  use  will  be  replaced  and  the  old  ones 
cracked  open  and  ihe  material  stored.  It  will 
probably  be  40  years  before  the  PCBs  pres- 
ently in  use  are  gradually  phased  out  as  they 
are  replaced  by  other  materials. 

The  PCBs  themselves  have  the  advantage 
of  having  the  physical  property  of  electrical 
insulation.  Also,  tbey  have  a  very  high  flash 
point— they  do  not  bum  readily.  So  they  are 
very  good  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  fluid 
in  transformers.  For  many  years,  people 
would  keep  a  bucket  of  this  stuff  because 
it  was  very  good  to  clean  grease  off  one's 
hands.  There  are  many  workmen  today  who 
have  cleaned  the  grease  off  their  hands  and 
arms  every  day  for  many  years  without  any 
ill  effects  that  anyone  can  determine. 

But  it  has  been  determined  by  experts  that 
PCBs  can  affect  reproductive  facilities,  par- 
ticularly the  chromosomes.  They  are  not  a 
violent  carcinogen,  but  they  are  definitely  a 


very  negative  factor  in  the  environment  as 
far  as  health  is  concerned. 
8:40  p.m. 

They  are  found  everywhere  in  the  environ- 
ment of  earth,  tbat  is,  in  the  atmosphere,  on 
the  earth's  crust  and  in  the  oceans.  They  can 
be  detected  by  modem  equipment  on  the 
polar  ice  cap.  They  can  be  detected  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and,  naturally, 
in  the  air  we  breathe.  With  every  breath, 
we  are  breathing  in  a  certain  number  of 
molecules  of  PCBs.  The  point  is  government 
feels  they  should  be  destroyed,  and  we  can- 
not question  that  decision. 

The  Minister  of  the  Environment  (Mr. 
Parrott)  is  deeply  concerned  about  this,  and 
that  is  obvious.  I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever 
about  the  sincerity  of  the  minister.  He  is  so 
sincere  and  concerned  I  sometimes  wonder 
that  he  can  carry  the  heavy  responsibility  he 
does  because  it  is  an  extremely  tough  job. 
He  has  decided  that  these  PCBs  have  to  be 
gathered  together  and  stored  safely,  although 
he  has  assured  us  that  the  storage  will  only 
be  for  five  years.  By  that  time,  there  will  be 
a  way  to  completely  obliterate  the  polychlo- 
rinated biphenyl  molecules,  probably  by 
pyrolysis,  which  is  the  word  they  use  for 
burning  them. 

There  have  been  experiments  in  the  city  of 
Mississauga.  The  whip  of  the  Conservative 
Party  represents  a  part  of  that  city.  He  has 
discussed  this  before.  There  is  a  plant  there 
called  the  St.  Lawrence  Cement  plant  which 
uses  high-temperature  kilns  burning  fuel  oil 
to  make  cement.  The  idea  is  to  feed  the 
PCBs  in  small  amounts  into  the  ordinary  fuel 
oil  as  it  goes  out  into  the  roaring  inferno  of 
the  kiln.  The  temperatmre  is  high  enough 
and  dwells  long  enough  to  destroy  the  dan- 
gerous molecule.  This  has  been  done  experi- 
mentally but,  unfortunately,  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  testing  to  be  precise  and 
ofiScial  enough  to  persuade  everybody,  i.e., 
mayor  of  Mississauga,  that  the  PCBs  were 
permanently,  totally  and  safely  destroyed. 

In  its  wisdom,  Mississauga  passed  bylaws 
which  said  that  the  materials  could  not  be 
burned  in  the  municipality.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  a  real  problem  since  the  Ontario 
Research  Foundation  is  located  in  Mississauga 
and  the  bylaws,  as  I  understand  it,  even 
restrict  the  experiments  that  might  be  done 
by  the  research  foundation  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  province. 

I  do  not  criticize  Mississauga  for  passing 
the  bylaw.  The  bylaw  was  tested  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  and  upheld,  al- 
though the  Ministry  of  the  Environment 
wanted   it   quashed.    It  was   upheld,   which 
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really  means  that  any  other  municipality,  for 
example,  Onondaga,  might  very  well  pass  a 
similar    bylaw    saying    that    these    chemicals 
cannot  be  transported  within  its  boundaries. 
..    Mr.  Hail:  Tell  them  where  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Nixon:  My  good  friend  the  member 
for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Hall)  has  just  reminded  me 
that  without  any  kind  of  decision  at  aH  a 
special  repository  of  the  PCBs  was  estab- 
lished in  Smithville  in  his  constituency.  I 
well  remember  that  when  this  came  to  light 
he  raised  the  devil  with  the  ministry  and 
everybody  else,  saying  that  without  a  public 
hearing  one  could  not  bring  these  materials 
into  a  community.  It  was  completely  im- 
proper, unjust  and  certainly  unfair. 

Mr.  Hall:  Two  years  later  they  are  still 
there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Right.  He  reminds  me  they 
have  been  there  for  two  years.  We  are  both 
on  the  same  side  of  this.  I  am  sure  that  is 
obvious. 

We  have  a  solution  which  will  get  them 
out  of  Smithville,  nor  will  they  have  to  go 
to  the  little  community  of  Middleport  in 
Onondaga  township. 

The  solution  is  one  that  I  and  others  have 
referred  to  in  question  period  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  There  has  been  research 
carried  out  at  the  Royal  Military  College  in 
Kingston  using  a  high-temperature,  electric 
flame  called  a  plasma  arc.  They  have  devel- 
oped a  furnace  into  which  this  stuff  can  be 
dribbled  at  about  a  gallon  an  hour.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  molecule  can  be  obliterated 
and  destroyed.  The  eflBuent  from  it  is  carbon 
dioxide  and  water.  So  far,  those  have  not 
been  designated  carcinogenic.  So  we  are 
looking  at  a  hght  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

In  my  questions  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Environment,  he  indicated  that  the  research 
at  the  Royal  Military  College  is  complete. 
They  have  run  out  of  funds,  but  they  have 
been  successful.  My  view,  very  strongly  ex- 
pressed and  felt,  is  that  this  government,  in 
conjunction  with  the  government  of  Canada, 
should  provide  the  $750,000  that  is  needed- 
I  want  members  to  compare  that  with  the  $5 
million  the  government  is  going  to  spend  in 
Onondaga  just  to  store  them  for  five  years— 
and  spend  it  to  make  one  of  these  electric 
furnaces  which  would  be  portable,  which 
could  be  taken  around  the  province,  and 
which  would  bum  them  completely  safely 
under  all  of  the  tests  and  supervisions  that 
are  necessary.  We  can  thus  get  rid  of  this 
problem  once  and  for  all. 

II  have  a  feeling  the  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment agrees  with  me.  In  answering  my 


questions  about  this  he  indicated  there  is 
some  problem  about  jurisdiction.  Royal  Mili- 
tary College  is  not  a  provincially  assisted 
university,  but  is  entirely  funded  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada.  It  is  very  hard  for  this 
government  to  go  in  there  and  say,  "We  want 
you  to  do  this,"  without  co-operation  from 
the  federal  government. 

I  have  written  to  the  federal  Minister  of 
the  Environment,  John  Roberts.  I  hope  it 
will  be  i>ossible  for  co-operation  between 
the  two  levels  of  government  to  bring  about 
a  solution  that  is  clear  and  obvious.  It  is 
effective  and  cheap  and  a  solution  which  we 
must  surely  undertake  in  this  province. 

I  wanted  to  bring  this  to  your  attention, 
Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  the  members  of  the 
House  who  are  present  and  who  have  been 
reading  about  PCBs,  probably  ijeripherally, 
will  know  that  at  least  one  member  believes 
there  is  a  ready  solution  to  the  problem  in 
hand  and  that  we  should  not  delay  in  mak- 
ing use  of  that  solution. 

I  didn't  know  much  about  PCBs  until  I 
found  out  they  were  coming  to  my  constitu- 
ency. I  can  sympathize  with  other  members 
here  who  are  not  saying,  "Thank  God  it  is  in 
Nixon's  constituency,"  but  are  saying,  "That 
is  one  of  the  problems  that  doesn't  bear  too 
heavily  on  me  at  the  present  time."  We  have 
the  solution,  I  believe,  within  our  grasp  at 
the  present  time. 

There  is  another  matter  I  want  to  refer 
to  briefly  that  has  to  do  with  an  article 
which  was  headlined  in  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  on  Saturday,  April  12.  The  head- 
line reads,  "17,000  Jailed  Needlessly  in  On- 
tario, Study  Finds."  I  think  many  members 
will  remember  the  two  or  three-day  wonder 
that  the  headline  caused  here.  I  simply  want 
to  read  the  first  paragraph  of  the  article  writ- 
ten by  Ian  Mulgrew: 

"About  17,000  people  needlessly  spent 
time  in  Ontario  jails  awaiting  trial  over 
a  six-month  period  last  year.  And  the  prob- 
lem is  costing  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 
Corrections  Minister  Gordon  Walker  said 
yesterday. 

"Mr.  Walker  blamed  Ontario's  legal  sys- 
tem for  creating  the  problem  and  lawyers 
for  compounding  it  by  using  ploys  that  kept 
people  in  jail  for  extensive  periods  of  time." 

I  should  say  immediately  that  the  lawyers 
in  the  province,  and  in  this  House,  including 
the  Attorney  General,  reacted  strenuously  to 
this  serious  charge.  The  group  of  lawyers  in 
the  city  of  Brantford,  the  ones  chiefly  ap- 
pearing in  court,  made  a  formal  statement 
indicating  their  substantial  and  violent  dis- 
agreement with   the   views   of  the   minister. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  justice  committee 
some  weeks  later,  I  raised  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  Attorney  General  because  it  seemed 
to  me  strange  that  such  a  charge  made  by  a 
minister  of  the  crown  would  sink  without  a 
trace. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice. 

Mr.  NLxon:  It  was  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice,  my  colleague  from  Kitchener  re- 
minds me.  It  used  to  be,  and  I  suppose  it  still 
is,  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  members 
of  this  House  that  the  rights  of  the  individual 
must  be  maintained  and  observed.  For  a  min- 
ister to  say  this  and  nothing  much  to  happen, 
except  for  a  number  of  people  learned  in  the 
law  to  say  that  is  wrong,  and  then  for  it  to 
disappear  is  just  simply  not  good  enough. 

I  suggested  and  the  member  for  Riverdale 
(Mr.  Renwick)  suggested  to  the  committee 
that  since  we  were  doing  the  estimates  of 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral we  should  call  the  policy  secretary  to 
come  to  the  estimates  so  he  could  indicate 
why  he  had  madte  the  statement  and  the 
basis  upon  which  he  had  made  the  statement. 
The  minister  declined  to  attend,  but  he  did 
send  me  the  following  letter.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  private  about  the  letter.  It  is 
dated  April  24  and  says: 

"Dear  Bob: 

"On  Tuesday  you  indicated  to  me  you 
would  like  to  receive  our  reports  relating  to 
the  remand  problem.  Enclosed  are  three  re- 
ports: 

"1.  Stanley,  outside  consultants,  entitled 
"Prisoners  Remanded  In  Custody; 

"2.  Madden,  of  the  plaiming  and  re- 
search branch,  entitled  "A  Description  of  On- 
tario's Ja^l  Population"; 

"3.  Distillation  of  a  computer  printout  for 
18  months  ending  June  30,   1979. 

"These  reports  form  the  basis  of  our  con- 
cern over  remanded  accused  who  subsequently 
do  not  receive  a  sentence  of  incarceration  at 
a  trial.  More  recently  our  computer  has  pro- 
duced very  accurate  statistics. 

"In  a  cabinet  submission  last  fall  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  an  interministerial  com- 
mittee studying  this  problem,  I  stated  that  a 
recent  siu-vey  of  jail  admissions,  for  the  18- 
month  period  from  January  1,  1978,  to  June 
30,  1979,  revealed  that  there  were  39,733  re- 
manded admissions  that  generated  634,301 
days'  stay. 

"Of  these  admissions,  65  per  cent  were 
eventually  released  without  a  sentence  of  in- 
carceration. This  group  generated  313,783 
days*  stay  or  one  half  of  the  total  days'  stay 
on  remand."  Then  he  closed  the  letter. 


In  other  words,  although  at  those  estimates 
the  Attorney  General  was  critical  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  his  colleague  who  is  also,  in  a 
sense  his  superior,  the  justice  policy  secretary 
persisted  in  indicating  that  the  reports,  which 
I  now  hold  in  my  hand  and  which  are  public 
documents  and  are  available,  indicated  that 
what  he  said  in  his  statement  was  true.  His 
statement  again  was  that  17,000  are  jailed 
needlessly  in  Ontario. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  this.  I 
felt  even  at  the  justice  committee  there  was 
almost  a  closing  of  ranks  of  those  learned  in 
the  law.  There  is  nothing  improper  about  this, 
but  simply  the  assumption  that  the  minister 
was  all  wet,  and  that  is  probably  the  kindest 
phrase  that  I  can  use  in  that  connection.  Yet 
he  sits  on  the  front  bench  of  the  government. 
He  has  provided  me  with  the  statistical 
material  that  indicates  what  he  said  is  right. 
I  don't  know  what  further  can  be  done  about 
it.  I  don't  believe  that  the  discussions  in  that 
committee  were  suflBcient  to  put  the  problem 
to  bed.  Perhaps  a  committee  of  the  House 
should  review  it. 

There  may  be  a  chance  in  some  other  de- 
bate for  us  to  discuss  it.  Certainly  I  intend  to 
go  to  the  estimates  when  the  Minister  of 
Correctional  Services  is  responding  to  the 
money  that  is  spent  in  the  T)olicy  area  because 
I  frankly  believe  he  should  have  a  chance  to 
defend  himself.  But  I  supose,  superficially,  I 
don't  see  how  those  two  men,  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  can  stay  in  the  same  cabinet.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  Premier,  whom  I  questioned 
directly  on  this,  can  lead  a  government  in 
which  two  such  opposite  points  of  view  are 
expressed,  particularly  when  the  Attorney 
General,  as  I  quoted  in  the  House  two  or 
three  times,  so  I  won't  do  it  again,  indicated 
in  those  estimates  that  the  justice  policy  secre- 
tary certainly  does  not  speak  for  him. 

8:50  p.m. 

I  just  find  it  strange  indeed.  The  press 
doesn't  seem  to  give  a  damn  about  it.  No- 
body in  here  seems  to  care  about  it.  The 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  is  still  in 
the  cabinet  and  the  Attorney  General  is  still 
in  the  cabinet.  The  statement— it  is  not  a 
charge;  it  is  the  minister  simply  making  a 
statement— remains  on  the  record.  I  intend  to 
pursue  it,  as  I  am  doing  tonight,  on  other 
occasions.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  what  the  result 
of  it  wiU  be,  but  I  would  say  I  am  concerned 
about  it. 

I  should  also  in  this  connection  quote 
from  three  people  of  unimpeachable  back- 
grounds. Tliis  is  from  a  publication  of  March 
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1980,  called  News  Update,  put  out  by  t!he 
Ontario  Legal  Aid  Plan.  The  first  is  a  quote 
from  Mr.  Justice  Willard  Estey  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada.  He  said  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Nova  Scotia  bench  and  bar: 
"Legal  aid  will  be  the  single  most  important 
issue  of  the  1980s.  Legal  aid  cases  are  plug- 
ging the  courts  in  all  10  provinces,  and  the 
decade  ahead  must  see  some  restrictions  on 
universal  access  of  the  common  man  to  the 
common  law." 

I  find  that  deeply  disturbing  on  two  counts. 
First,  Mr.  Justice  Estey  says  that  legal  aid 
is  plugging  the  courts  and  that  governments, 
therefore,  are  not  making  accommodation  for 
justice  to  be  done.  Secondly,  he  says  we 
have  got  to  see  some  restriction  on  universal 
access  of  the  common  man  to  the  common 
law.  That  is  almost  a  sin  for  a  person  learned 
in  the  law  to  say.  One  wonders  what  the 
devil  is  in  his  mind. 

Willard  Estey— when  we  iknew  him  down- 
town he  was  Bud  Estey— is  a  very  brilliant 
person  indeed.  He  used  to  do  a  lot  of  work 
for  the  government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
used  to  show  up  at  Liberal  meetings  in  his 
previous  incarnation.  It  does  not  sound  veiy 
liberal,  it  seems  to  me,  to  say  we  have  got 
to  find  some  way  to  restrict  access  of  the 
common  man  to  the  common  law.  Fortun- 
ately, that  is  not  his  responsibility.  It  is  ours, 
not  to  restrict  access,  -but  to  see  there  are 
enough  facilities  for  fhe  common  man  to 
have  access  to  the  common  law.  I  thought, 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  would  be  interested  in  what 
he  said. 

The  second  quote  from  the  same  publica- 
tion is  from  Chief  Justice  Gregory  Evans  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  of  Ontario.  I  re- 
member meeting  him  on  other  occasions  as 
well.  He  made  some  remarks  concerning  the 
court  system,  and  I  want  to  quote  one:  "I 
think  we  are  legal  aiding  ourselves  riqtht  out 
of  business  in  the  sense  that  so  much  stuff 
is  legal  aid  that  the  ordinary  guv  just  can't 
afford  to  go  to  court.  If  he  could  afford  it, 
he  can't  get  his  case  on  because  of  the  imoact 
of  legal  aid.  Legal  aid  is  open-ended;  there 
is  no  cap  on  it;  and  some  lawyers  just  go 
merrily  on  their  way  and  not  at  a  very  great 
speed.  The  cash  register  rings  continuously 
if  the  lawyer  gets  hold  of  a  good  legal  aid 
case." 

I  think  we  have  the  ibest  legal  aid  system 
I  know  of  anywhere.  I  have  always  been 
somewhat  attracted  to  tfhe  concept  of  a 
public  defender  ever  since  my  television- 
watching  days.  There  was  something  about 
that  square-jawed  man  who  would  go  into 
the  courts  to  defend  all  these  people  who 
were   improperly  bound  up  in  the   coils   of 


justice.  I  felt  at  the  time  it  mi^t  be  better 
to  hire  a  public  defender,  just  as  we  hire 
crown  prosecutors,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  But 
the  same  philosophy  tbat  led  us  to  pay  the 
doctors  on  a  fee-^-service  basis  undoubtedly 
led  us  to  our  legal  aid  system.  I  really  do 
not  like  it,  but  I  can  see  it  is  justice.  We 
have  got  it  anyway.  If  we  are  going  to  use 
that  system,  I  guess  that  is  the  system  we 
are  going  to  use. 

I  do  believe  we  have  a  good  legal  aid 
system.  While  some  people  may  have  thought 
otherwise,  I  have  not  objected  to  its  cost.  I 
have  (ybjected,  however,  to  some  practitioners 
milking  the  system,  and  I  think  inherent  in 
Chief  Justice  Evans'  comments  is  a  similar 
criticism. 

It  is  interesting  to  talk  to  people  who  have 
been  active  in  the  courts  as  lawyers,  have 
moved  on  through  and  have  been  elevated  to 
the  Olympian  heights  where  they  have  ex- 
perienced it  all.  Then  they  look  back  down 
on  it  and  are  not  in  all  respects  positive  as  to 
what  the  profession  is  doing  now.  In  essence, 
they  are  saying  some  professionals  are  ripping 
off  the  system.  That  is  what  concerns  me.  I 
believe  we  cannot  restrict  access  to  the  courts 
and  we  cannot  restrict  access  of  individuals 
to  a  legal  aid  certificate,  but  we  have  to  be 
aware  of  the  problems  that  occur. 

The  last  quote  from  this  publication,  which 
I  found  to  be  a  fascinating  one,  is  from  Police 
Chief  John  Williamson  of  Windsor.  He  said 
on  February  20  that  legal  aid  was  to  blame 
for  the  city's  44  per  cent  crime  rise  in  the 
last  decade.  In  past  years,  the  chief  has 
blamed  lenient  court  sentences  for  increasing 
crime. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  He  was  criticized  by  every- 
body for  it  though. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  in  presenting  statistics  to 
the  Windsor  Police  Commission  this  year,  he 
commented:  "I  am  concerned  about  a  person 
who  lives  a  life  of  crime  who  can  get  con- 
tinual legal  aid  and  come  back  again  and 
again.  One  or  two  bites  of  the  apply  and 
that's  it.  That  would  stop  the  backlog." 

I  don't  agree  with  what  he  said.  I  don't 
agree  with  Willard  Estey  that  we  have  to 
restrict  it.  I  don't  agree  with  what  Greg 
Evans  is  saying. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  But. 

Mr.  Nixon:  My  good  friend,  who  always 
knows  what  is  in  my  mind,  has  said  it  for  me— 
but.  But  why  should  we  be  paying  for  a 
system  which,  in  my  view,  does  not  have 
sufficient  supervision?  I  caimot  say  it  in  any 
other  way.  I  believe  that  here  is  an  instance 
where,  if  there  was  the  kind  of  utilization  in 
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the  medical  field,  we  would  certainly  have  a 
review  panel  that  would  be  stricter  than  that 
which  is  apphed  in  the  legal  system. 
9  p.m. 

I  heard  an  interjection  from  one  of  the 
Windsor  members  that  everybody  criticized 
the  police  chief  in  Windsor,  and  that  is  prob- 
ably true.  Yet  we  know  of  cases,  in  most  juris- 
dictions where  people  return  again  and  again 
under  criminal  charges  with  legal  aid  certi- 
ficates. I  suppose  one  thinks  these  people  will' 
always  be  with  us.  We  used  to  worry  about 
the  poor,  but  this  is  a  very  bothersome  situa- 
tion. 

I  wanted  to  mention  that  in  conjunction 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  minister  and 
I  want  to  pursue  it  when  I  can.  I  have  a 
feeling  my  colleagues  and  friends,  the  lawyers 
in  the  House,  are  too  quick  to  dismiss  what 
has  been  said  by  the  minister.  I  can't  identify 
myself  with  what  he  said  because  I  am  not 
professionally  qualified.  I  can  read  the  reports 
which  seem  to  verify  what  he  said.  My  most 
learned  colleague  and  friend  is  laughing. 

Mr.  Roy:  When  I  look  at  the  source  of  the 
comments,  I  can't  get  too  serious  about  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  All  right.  I  have  said  that.  He 
happens  to  be  a  minister  of  the  crown  and  my 
colleague's  deprecation  of  him  is  identical 
to  the  approach  taken  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, by  his  own  colleague.  It  just  infuriates 
me  that  they  could  sit  in  cabinet  together 
imder  those  circumstances,  while  the  rest  of 
us,  who  are  supposed  to  be  unlfeamed  in  the 
law  and  never  to  approach  those  sacerdotal 
tabernacles,  have  got  to  keep  out  of  the 
robing  room  and  never  even  look  that  way. 
We  are  assured  that  everything  is  okay.  Well, 
I  do  not  think  everything  is  okay  and  I  have 
made  that  about  as  clear  as  I  can  make  it. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed,  that  my  colleague 
the  member  for  London  Centre  (Mr.  Peterson) 
in  tlie  conclusion  of  his  address  on  the  budget 
presented  an  amendment  which  is  essentially 
a  no-confidence  amendment.  I  regret  our  pro- 
cedure in  dealing  with  the  budget  means 
that  will  not  be  voted  upon  until  near  the  end 
of  1980.  I  personally  believe  we  ought  to 
tighten  up  our  debates  on  these  subjects  so 
that  they  are  concentrated  with  the  leaders 
and  others  taking  part,  with  some  provision 
perhaps  similar  to  the  one  we  used  in  our 
constitutional  debate  so  that  people  can  not 
only  take  part,  but  perhaps  listen  to  what 
other  people  say,  and  then  end  up  with  a 
vote  upon  which  the  government  stands  or 
faUs. 

I  believe  the  province  needs  an  election. 
We  need  only  look  at  Ae  Order  Paper  to  see 


the  government  has  nothing  in  mind.  It  is 
daring  nothing.  We  spend  all  our  time  debat- 
ing the  most  fatuous  and  irrelevant  amend- 
ments to  minor  statutes  and  struggling  around 
in  various  committees  dealing  with  estimates, 
which  is  just  grinding  through  old  straw.  I 
believe  it  is  time  this  so-called  minority  gov- 
ernment was  recognized  after  three  years  as 
not  working  eflFectively  in  the  province. 

We  have  had  lots  of  shots  taken  at  our 
NDP  friends  for  supporting  the  government. 
When  the  time  comes,  they  will  not  support 
the  government.  My  own  feeling,  having  ob- 
served the  leader  of  the  government  for  a 
long  time,  is  that  he  is  canny  enough  to  have 
the  election  when  he  wants  it,  not  when  the 
opposition  people  want  it.  It  might  well  be 
that  in  the  future  we  are  going  to  have  to 
co-ordinate  our  approaches  more  closely  dian 
we  have  in  the  past  because  for  37  years  now 
the  Tories  have  simply  laughed  at  us  as  we 
have  divided  in  the  opposition,  which  the 
Acting  Speaker,  the  member  for  Humber  (Mr. 
MacBeth),  knows  from  his  days  as  a  Liberal 
is  a  far  larger  group  in  this  province  than  the 
group  which  supports  the  government.  I 
clon't  know  what  the  answer  is  to  this,  but 
there  probably  is  an  answer. 

I  notice  that  the  Premier  has  said  clearly 
he  will  not  call  an  election  until  1981.  I  have 
never  known  him  to  go  back  on  a  publicly 
stated  word  in  any  way  at  all.  But  I  have 
known  him  to  contrive  to  have  circumstances 
and  events  make  decisions  for  him  that  he 
wants  to  occur.  We  don't  know  what  the 
future  holds,  other  than  the  sureness,  as  sure 
as  I  stand  here,  that  the  Liberals  will  form 
the  next  government  and  my  friend  die  mem- 
ber for  Hamilton  West  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  will  be 
the  Premier. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  are  those  vi^ho  feel  the 
Tories  are  praying  for  a  yes  vote  next  Tuesday 
so  that  the  Premier,  who  tends  to  play  per- 
haps to  some  extent  on  issues  like  this,  which 
he  does  with  consumate  skill,  will  then  call  for 
the  kind  of  majority  that  would  let  Ontario 
take  part  in  the  difficult  days  that  lie  ahead. 
He  would  say  how  much  he  has  done  for  the 
French  community  and  then  add  parentheti- 
cally, no  doubt  without  even  using  words, 
"However,  you  know  where  I  stand." 

It  looks  as  though  that  is  not  going  to  hap- 
pen, thank  God.  It  may  even  be  as  a  result 
of  his  own  visit  to  Montreal.  It  may  have 
been  as  a  result  of  our  debate  here  last  week. 
Who  knows  what  caused  it?  It  looks  as  if 
Claude  Ryan  is  going  to  win  and  the  no  vote 
is  going  to  win.  That  problem  may  recede, 
although  in  another  sense  it  is  going  to  come 
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on  us  very  heavily.  Our  first  move  in  that 
directloin  is  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee on  constitutional  reform  which  is  going 
to  be  an  extremely  important  and  interesting 
one  indeed. 

We  don't  know  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
Premier.  He  may  engineer  something  for  the 
fall.  The  rumours  are  starting  to  come  from 
over  there.  They  are  going  to  get  their  house 
in  order.  They  are  going  to  make  some  cabi- 
net changes  and  throw  out  some  of  the  dead- 
wood.  I  wish  there  were  some  more  cabinet 
ministers  here  so  that  they  could  turn  pale. 
That  could  happen.  There  could  be  some 
general  changes  in  the  cabinet  over  the  sum- 
mer. 

Back  m  the  Robarts  days,  the  Premier  used 
to  call  an  election  in  August,  and  the  prov- 
ince wouldn't  even  know  the  election  was 
called  for  three  weeks.  We  would  be  out 
thrashing  around,  having  these  great  Liberal 
rallies  with  30  or  35  at  them,  and  nobody 
would  even  know  there  was  an  election  on 
until  the  kids  would  go  back  to  school.  Then 
there  would  be  about  three  weeks  of  good 
cami>aigning  and  we  would  be  back  at  the 
same  o'ld  stand. 

There  is  real  pressure  on  the  Premier.  The 
fact,  as  I  go  back  to  the  budget,  is  that  the 
10-year  spread  begins  at  its  earliest  end  with 
his  first  budget.  Even  the  Tories  must  be 
thinking  if  it  is  not  time  for  a  change  in 
government  it  is  going  to  be  time  for  a 
change  in  leadership.  He  has  one  more  elec- 
tion in  him.  We  all  know  how  desperately  he 
wants  to  pass  the  party  on  to  his  successor 
in  the  good  shape  he  received  it.  I  don't 
believe  that  is  possible,  but  we  know  he  will 
make  every  pohtical  eff^ort  to  achieve  it.  We 
have  already  had  a  softening-up  in  the 
budget.  I  think  it  is  called  a  pause  in  the 
move  towards  a.  balanced  budget— lovely 
phrase.  We  have  started  the  advertising  cam- 
paign. Even  today  in  his  answers  to  the 
legitimate  and  moderate  questions  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith),  I 
noticed  a  certain  something  that  soimded  to 
me  like  the  hustings. 

I  have  got  my  stakes  sharpened.  I  am 
going  to  use  the  same  old  "Vote  Nixon.  Vote 
Liberal"  signs  that  have  been  so  successful 
in  the  past.  I  intend  to  come  back  here  with 
many  of  my  colleagues.  It  will  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  occupy  those  seats  over  there 
because  there  are  a  lot  of  changes  needed 
around  here  after  37  years.  I  have  briefly  dis- 
cussed some  of  them  and  I  hope  to  have 
many  more  opportunities  to  discuss  them 
again,  not  from  this  side  of  the  House,  but 
from  over  there. 


Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  tonight 
to  start  in  a  much  more  serious  mood  than  I 
usually  start  my  budget  addresses  because  I 
wish  to  speak  tonight  of  a  city  which  is 
grievously  wounded  and  people  who  are 
grievously  woiuided.  At  the  moment,  there  is 
still  very  much  uncertainty  about  the  future 
of  that  city  of  Windsor  and  about  how  soon 
those  wounds  can  be  repaired,  if  at  all. 

9:10  p.m. 

I  would  like  to  start  out  by  describing  the 
situation  in  Windsor.  Depending  upon  how 
one  measures  it,  one  could  get  a  different 
figure  for  the  percentage  of  unemployment 
in  Windsor.  We  know  those  unemployment 
percentages  do  not  contain  all  those  people 
who  have  been  out  of  work  for  more  than  a 
year,  have  not  been  able  to  sustain  work  and 
are  not  any  longer  listed  formally  in  the  job 
search  lists.  In  spite  of  that,  we  are  talking 
in  Windsor  of  15  or  16  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment and  a  total  figure  of  24,000  unemployed. 

The  figures  change  very  dramatically  from 
month  to  month.  There  was  a  compilation 
made  as  of  April  8  with  respect  to  the  two 
major  employers  in  Windsor,  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  of  Canada  Limited  and  Chrysler 
Canada  Limited  of  workers  on  layoff  there. 
There  were  2,269  on  layoff  as  of  April  3 
from  the  three  Ford  plants  in  Windsor— the 
foundry  and  the  two  engine  plants.  Since 
then,  and  that  is  slightly  more  than  a  month 
ago,  we  have  added  another  400.  The  casting 
plant  is  to  be  closed  in  August  which  will 
add  another  840.  They  had  already  lost  over 
550  employees  from  that  plant  and  there  are 
layoffs  that  have  been  scheduled  since  that 
total  1,500.  When  we  add  up  the  total  at 
Ford  in  Windsor,  there  are  5,800  persons 
that  either  are  unemployed  already  or  are 
scheduled  to  be  unemployed. 

Over  the  past  16  months,  5,100  jobs  have 
been  permanently  lost  at  Chrysler.  Those  on 
indefinite  layoff,  for  Which  no  consideration 
can  be  given  at  all  as  to  when  they  will  be 
brought  back,  number  between  3,500  and 
4,000.  In  the  engine  plant  alone  there  have 
been  2,000  jobs  lost  over  the  last  16  months. 
We  hear  that  in  August  the  last  460  workers 
will  be  laid  off  from  that  plant.  In  the  van 
and  truck  plant,  there  have  been  200  layoffs 
previously  and  there  are  900  on  indefinite 
layoff.  Those  are  absolutely  permanent  layoff. 
There  are  another  900  on  indefinite  layoffs, 
leaving  1,300  still  working.  But  1,300  still 
woi^king  would  imply  those  workers  are  on 
the  job  week  upon  following  week.  That  is 
not  the  case.  They  work  one  week  here,  are 
off  two  or  three  weeks,  and  work  another 
week.  That  is  the  situation  pertaining  to  the 
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remainder  of  the  workers  in  that  van  plant. 
In  the  car  plant,  900  jobs  have  been  lost, 
but  that  does  not  include  the  300  on  indefi- 
nite layoff.  And  what  did  we  hear  this  week? 
There  will  be  another  850  laid  off  perma- 
nently as  a  result  of  the  closure  of  the  second 
assembly  shift  in  that  plant. 

Again,  when  we  talk  about  a  Chrysler 
worker  working— those  that  are  still  left— we 
are  not  talking  about  week-by-week  work; 
we  are  talking  about  a  week  here  and  a 
week  there.  Starting  May  5,  there  was  a 
four-week  layoff  of  the  remaining  4,500 
persons  in  that  automobile  assembly  plant, 
of  whom  850  will  not  return  when  the  four- 
week  prepared  layoff  ends. 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  that  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman)  was 
right  on  when  he  predicted  that  unemploy- 
ment for  Chrysler  in  the  next  two  years 
would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  5,000  to  6,000. 
In  the  light  of  what  has  happened  over  the 
past  five  or  six  months,  we  are  looking  at  a 
situation  w-here  those  5,000  to  6,000  do  not 
have  week-by-week  employment,  but  again 
are  in  their  work  place  only  temporarily. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  effect  this  is 
having  upon  the  city  of  Windsor.  Once  every 
two  weeks,  on  Friday  afternoons  at  3:30, 
whenever  possible— and  it  has  usually  been 
possible— I  attend  a  meeting  of  the  mayor's 
committee  on  the  unemployed.  It  is  formed 
by  anyone  from  the  social  service  agencies, 
from  the  business  community,  who  could 
give  any  strength  at  all  to  a  committee  to 
assist  the  mayor  in  meeting  with  the  unem- 
ployment problems  that  exist  in  the  city. 

One  thing  emerges  from  that.  In  Windsor, 
people  have  not  yet  had  to  go  on  a  soup 
line.  The  increase  in  people  needing  food 
handouts  has  not  occurred.  There  has  been  a 
slight  increase  but,  by  and  large,  it  has  not 
yet  occurred,  because  the  people  in  the  city 
of  Windsor  are  putting  what  little  money 
they  have  into  food  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  hoping  that  something  will  end  that 
situation.  But  they  are  in  dire  trouble  in 
every  other  respect.  The  need  for  additional 
moneys,  from  this  province  and  the  federal 
government,  to  flow  into  the  services  pro- 
vided in  Windsor  for  people  is  incredible. 

Credit  counselling,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  able  to  help  people  with  financial  prob- 
lems by  meeting  with  them  and  planning 
how  to  solve  those  problems,  now  has  a  six- 
week  waiting  list,  as  I  understand  it,  for 
appointments.  They  cainnot  keep  up  or  retiun 
the  phone  calls  made  to  them. 

This  provincial  government  has  to  find 
some  way  of  getting  additional  moneys  into 


those  service  agencies  to  help  them  to  meet 
the  needs  and  the  problems  they  are  con- 
fronting, the  very  real  needs  that  people  are 
encountering  in  the  city  of  Windsor.  That 
situation  with  credit  counselling  runs  through 
every  social  service  agency  in  Windsor. 

So  much  money  comes  from  the  province 
and  it  is  matched  by  funds  locally.  Usually 
those  funds  are  out  of  the  United  Way.  Yet 
the  United  Way  funds  have  decreased.  The 
backbone  of  the  United  Way  fund  has  always 
been  the  weekly  contributions  by  the  men 
and  women  in  the  auto  and  auto-related 
plants  in  Windsor.  Those  donations  are  no 
longer  there. 

Windsor  over  the  years,  to  the  surprise  of 
itself  sometimes  but  to  the  envy  of  all  other 
communities  in  the  province,  has  always  had 
a  higher  than  100  per  cent  success  rate  in 
support  of  the  United  Way  agencies.  Every 
year  they  have  102,  103,  106  per  cent  sub- 
scriptions to  the  United  Way.  It  is  in  very 
dire  circumstances  now  as  the  jobs  are  not 
there  to  enable  the  people  of  Windsor  to 
give  to  the  United  Way.  They  have  no  way 
in  which  they  can  get  more  funds  to  m^e 
up  their  share  of  whatever  services  they 
have  for  which  the  province  will  give  a 
matching  or  even  a  four-to-one  share.  It  is 
not  there.  Funds  must  flow  from  the  prov- 
ince to  those  services  without  any  matching 
funds  from  the  city.  There  are  no  funds 
there  to  match  it  to  meet  the  services. 
9:20  p.m. 

When  one  speaks  to  the  representatives  of 
the  ministerial  association— to  their  spokesman, 
Captain  Gillespie  of  the  Salvation  Army  who 
speaks  for  the  downtown  service  agencies 
that  deal  with  all  sorts  of  family  and  credit 
problems— one  is  told  that  there  has  been  a 
drastic  increase  over  the  last  month  or  two 
in  the  marriage  breakup  field.  As  the  tre- 
mendous financial  strains  come  on  families, 
an  additional  strain  is  placed  on  the  normal 
marital  relationships.  The  disagreements  that 
sometimes  occur  are  causing  those  breakups 
all  over  the  place.  The  demand  for  housing 
increases  when  a  family  runs  out  of  money 
and  the  major  breadwinner  has  to  leave 
either  because  of  straight  marital  problems 
or  because  that  is  the  only  way  that  family 
can  survive.  And  they  cannot  survive  in  their 
present  accommodation.  They  must  find  sub- 
sidized OHC  housing  elsewhere,  and  that 
OHC  housing  is  now  full  to  overflowing, 
with  growing  waiting  lists. 

It  is  an  awesome  situation  we  have  in 
Windsor,  and  it  is  not  going  to  get  any 
better  for  another  couple  of  years.  We  are 
seeing  just  the  start  of  the  misery  in 
Windisor. 
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One  talks  to  the  school  principals  and 
asks  them  if  there  is  any  evidence  that 
families  are  leaving  Windsor.  They  say,  "Yes, 
one  or  two  pupils  per  classroom  per  week 
are  igoing  from  our  schools.  That  represents 
four  or  five  families  per  week  leaving  Wind- 
sor. There  are  no  jobs  there;  there  is  no 
short-term  prospect  of  jobs  there,  and  they 
go  elsewhere  to  try  to  find  employment. 

I  know  the  strain  that  must  be  put  on 
families  as  the  major  breadwinner,  a  person 
laid  oflF  by  Ford  or  Chrysler,  has  gone  out 
west  or  to  some  other  city  in  this  province 
to  try  to  find  employment.  In  some  instances 
they  are  successful  and  are  working  four  and 
five  weeks  at  a  stretch  before  they  can  get 
home  for  a  weekend  to  visit  their  families. 
That  whole  problem  is  very  rampant  and 
widespread.  Bills  pile  up;  mortgages  are 
about  to  be  called. 

One  of  the  activities  in  which  the  mayor's 
committee  on  the  unemployed  has  engaged 
itself  is  to  write  all  the  major  credit  com- 
panies and  banks  in  Ontario.  The  committee 
asks  tiiat  when  a  Windsor  person— no  matter 
who  they  are;  they  don't  have  to  be  an 
auto  worker— has  a  problem  with  a  bill  or  a 
mortgage,  that  the  credit  company  promise 
not  to  foreclose.  It  asks  them  to  accept  a 
very  reasonable  minimal  payment  of  interest 
—something  much  lower  than  the  full  rate, 
if  it  is  a  mortgage— one  that  shows  the  per- 
son is  trying  to  pay. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  good  response  to 
that  to  date.  Before  a  week  from  this  Friday, 
we  will  have  met  those  banking  and  finan- 
cial institutions  that  have  not  yet  responded 
positively  to  try  to  resolve  tiiat  situation. 

A  week  ago  this  past  Monday,  letters  went 
out  to  all  the  major  gasoline  and  credit  card 
companies  in  which  the  same  thing  was 
asked.  That  is  a  very  critical  situation.  Our 
workers  in  Windsor  are  putting  food  on  their 
table  but  are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
payments  on  their  credit  cards.  Some  com- 
panies have  already  indicated,  at  the  first 
sign  of  a  phone  call,  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  take  that  into  account.  But  there 
are  others  that  have  not.  Because  of  the 
slur  which  may  be  put  on  some  company 
that  has  not  had  tliat  opportunity  I  won  t 
name  them. 

The  week  before  this  week,  I  ran  into 
at  least  two  instances  of  someone  sitting 
down  and  writing  a  very  reasonable  letter  to 
a  gasoline  credit  card  company,  saying,  "I 
will  pay  this  much  per  month"  or  "I  will 
pay  what  I  calculate  to  be  the  interest  per 
month."  In  one  case,  it  was  even  more  than 
that  to   an    oil   company.   The  person   said, 


"Can  you  accept  this  for  the  next  four  or 
five  months?"  Of  course,  they  got  an  instant 
letter  back,  saying,  "You  pay  up  by  the 
end  of  the  month  or  we  will  have  a  collec- 
tion agency  collect  it"  or  "We  will  garnishee 
your  wages  whenever  it  is  you  do  get  back 
to  work."  That  problem  will  be  solved 
locally,  but  it  is  not  allowing  the  people  of 
Windsor  to  sleep  soundly  in  their  beds 
knowing  this  has  not  yet  been  reached  and 
this  sort  of  situation  can  happ^i  to  any  of 
those  families. 

I  want  to  leave  for  a  moment  the  personal 
plight  of  those  workers  in  Windsor  as  they 
try  to  meet  these  various  problems.  I  don't 
quite  know  how  they  will  •  do  so  without 
massive  amounts  of  social  service  moneys 
coming  from  the  province  to  the  agencies  that 
are  designed  to  help  them.  Those  agencies, 
through  their  normal  som-ces,  the  United  Way 
or  the  city  of  Windsor,  do  not  have  sufiicient 
funds  widi  which  to  operate  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  even  without  that  land  of  problem. 

I  want  to  deal  with  the  situation  at  Chrys- 
ler and  Ford  and  the  government  involvement 
with  them.  I  have  said  many  times,  through 
questions  in  this  House  and  in  other  speeches, 
that  the  deal  the  federal  government  made 
with  the  Ford  Motor  Comx>any  in  which  On- 
tario participated  as  an  add-on,  was  an  in- 
credibly bad  deal.  For  $68  million,  $40  mil- 
lion federal  and  $28  million  provincial,  what 
did  we  get?  We  got  an  engine  plant,  but 
there  were  no  guarantees  or  conditiooos  laid 
down  with  regard  to  that  grant. 

Within  days  of  that  grant  being  an- 
nounced, I  was  asking  here,  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, were  there  any  guarantees  that  the  con- 
struction companies  would  be  Canadian? 
Was  the  labour  going  to  be  Canadian?  Were 
the  materials  and  supplies  used  going  to  be 
Canadian?  Were  there  any  guarantees  in  this? 
What  about  the  machinery  and  equipment  to 
be  used  in  that  plant?  Was  there  a  condition 
that  machinery  and  equipment  be  sourced  in 
Canada  if  at  all  possible?  It  turned  out  there 
was  nothing  in  that  regard. 

It  is  very  clear  what  has  happened  since 
then,  as  American  construction  companies  and 
American  labour  have  turned  up  time  and 
time  again  on  that  site.  In  respect  to  supplies 
and  materials,  I  have  no  firm  proof,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  I 
talked  to  that  in  many  instances  those  have 
not  been  bought  in  Ontario  or  Canada  and, 
as  far  as  anybody  can  see,  there  has  not  been 
a  search  for  a  Canadian  supplier  for  the 
equipment  and  the  machinery  for  that  plant. 

Then  we  found  out  the  deal  was  com- 
pletely and  totally  witfiout  guarantee  of  any 
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kind.  The  federal  government— and  I  quote 
from  a  statement  which  Herb  Gray  made 
about  a  month  ago  at  a  trilevel  meeting  of 
municipal,  provincial  and  federal  members— 
"asstraied  there  would  be  no  closures  of  other 
plants  in  Windsor."  They  assumed  there 
would  be  no  closures,  but  nothing  was  written 
down,  nothing  was  required  from  the  Ford 
Motor  Company. 

We  found  there  was  nothing  written  down. 
The  Ford  Motor  Company  could  blissfully  go 
ahead  and  close  its  casting  plant  in  Windsor. 
That  casting  plant  was  the  most  eflBcient  of 
any  the  company  had— it  had  made  money 
for  that  company  consistently— and  it  had 
already  been  reduced  to  50  per  cent  employ- 
ment. The  one  in  Flat  Rock,  Michigan,  was 
dowm  to  50  per  cent  as  well,  and  the  Cleve- 
land plant,  doing  essentially  the  same  thing, 
was  at  75  per  cent  employment. 

Windsor  had  already  had  more  than  its 
share  of  the  casting  production  layoflFs,  yet 
that  plant  was  closed  and  those  castings  and 
engines  which  were  assembled  in  Windsor 
were  shifted  completely  to  the  Cleveland 
operation. 

What  did  we  get  for  our  $68  million?  Not 
very  much,  and  what  is  a  certainty  now  is 
something  we  have  feared  all  along:  less  net 
employment  in  Ford  at  Windsor  than  we  had 
before.  The  federal  government  should  for- 
ever stand  condemned  over  the  kind  of  deal 
and  money  handout  they  made  to  Ford,  the 
federal  government  at  that  time  being  the 
negotiators. 

9:30  p.m. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Chrysler  situation. 
Chr)'sler  needs  money.  They  need  loan  guar- 
antees from  our  governments  to  qualify  for 
the  loan  guarantees  from  the  US  govern- 
ment. We  are  very  concerned,  and  have 
talked  about  this  concern  for  the  last  two 
or  three  months,  about  guarantees  in  a 
whole  host  of  areas  which  pertain  to  that 
Chrysler  situation.  What  did  we  find  out  last 
Wednesday?  We  found  out  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  quite  vdlling  to  make  a  loan 
guarantee  of  $200  million,  and  Ontario  was 
expected  to  add  its  $50  million  with  virtually 
the  same  kind  of  arrangement  as  the  one  with 
Ford,  which  had  no  guarantees  whatsoever. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  research 
and  development.  The  statement  says,  **We 
will  do  research  and  development  on  the 
van-wagon  if  it  is  feasible."  Does  one  dall 
that  a  guarantee?  We  know  very  well  that  it 
would  never  become  feasible.  They  said: 
"We  vidll  source  parts  in  Canada  provided 
we  can  source  them  cheaper  than  we  can  get 
them  anywhere  else.'*  That  means  they  are 


not  going  to  source  parts  in  Canada  or  even 
try  to  search  for  them.  They  are  not  going  to 
be  required  to  prove  that  they  can  do  it 
cheaper  in  Ontario  or  Canada  than  else- 
where. It  meant,  "Leave  us  'alone  on  parts 
sourcing." 

It  was  an  incredible  situation,  but  one 
should  have  asked  at  least  that  all  of  the 
parts  associated  with  the  van-wagon  plant 
and  product,  and  the  extension  of  that  plant 
to  build  that  product,  be  soiurced  here  in 
Ontario,  beifore  we  even  considered  $200 
million  in  loan  guarantees.  There  was  appar- 
ently nothing  in  the  deal  at  that  time  about 
an  improved  auto  mix.  There  was  nothing 
acceptable  in  the  terms  df  employment  in  the 
city  of  Windsor.  What  finally  came  out  at 
the  end  of  the  week  contained  the  same 
problem  with  respect  to  employment. 

In  Canada  we  have  more  than  11  per  cent 
of  the  North  American  sales  of  Chrysler 
products.  Each  year,  those  sales  figures,  as 
percentages,  have  become  higher.  I  suspect 
in  this  year  and  next  year  it  will  be  13  per 
cent.  Yet,  on  job  guarantees  expressed  in  per- 
centages, which  is  the  only  way  to  calculate 
it,  the  federal  government  said  that  through 
1981  and  1982  our  guarantee  will  be  nine 
per  cent.  That  is  three  per  cent  lower  than 
what  their  sales  are  here  in  Canada.  In  1984, 
it  will  go  up  to  11  per  cent.  At  that  time, 
I  would  suggest,  it  will  be  one  per  cent 
lower  than  it  is  now  and  perhaps  two  per 
cent  lower.  What  does  that  translate  into  in 
terms  of  jobs?  In  1984  at  two  per  cent  less 
than  the  percentage  of  sales,  the  total  em- 
ployment in  the  Chrysler  plant  would  be 
lower  by  2,000  to  3,000  jobs.  If  it  is  the 
present  three  per  cent  less,  which  is  what  the 
federal  government  is  willing  to  negotiate 
for  1981-82,  it  represents  between  3,000  and 
4,000  jobs. 

For  our  $200  million  in  federal  loan  guar- 
antees, what  did  we  get?  We  got  between 
2,000  as  a  minimum  and  4,000  fewer  jobs 
than  our  fair  share  employment  should  be. 
That  is  what  we  get  for  $200  million  in  loan 
guarantees.  It  is  a  complete  and  utter 
disgrace. 

I  applaud,  as  I  did  when  I  spoke  in  this 
House  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman)  who 
did  not  and  would  not  buy  into  that  kind  of 
a  deal,  as  we  had  been  saying  all  along  that 
he  should  not  so  do.  I  am  glad  we  were 
saying  that  to  give  him  the  strength  to  say 
that  in  return  to  his  cabinet,  to  the  federal 
government  and  to  the  Chrysler  corporation. 

I  also  applaud  what  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustrv  and  Tourism  did  for  Ontario  over  the 
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weekend  in  those  final  negotiations  where  he 
had  to  come  up  with  something.  He  said: 
"We  will  give,  not  a  loan  guarantee.  We  will 
give  $10  million  for  a  $20-mill^*on  research 
and  development  centre."  That  was  to  get 
Chrysler  to  do  something  it  has  never  done 
in  living  memory— to  site  its  R  and  D  in  the 
Canadian  operations. 

We  didn't  know  that  in  the  early  part  of 
the  weekend  when  we  first  heard  of  the  an- 
nouncement. We  wondered:  "Is  that  a  $10- 
million  straight  grant  or  did  we  get  some 
equity  in  the  company,  as  we  have  always 
said  on  this  side  we  should?"  This  was  of 
some  concern  over  the  weekend.  As  I  ans- 
wered questions,  I  said:  "The  only  bad  part 
of  that  deal  I  can  see  is  we  may  not  have 
taken  equity."  By  Monday  it  became  clear 
that  in  point  of  fact  we  had  a  mortgage  on 
the  building  and  the  equipment  for  that  $10 
million.  In  point  of  fact,  we  in  Ontario  would 
get  it  all  back  in  the  event  that  Chrysler 
should  not  continue  to  succeed.  It  is  a  very 
good  equity  possession. 

When  we  stood  here  on  Monday  and  asked 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  what 
sort  of  other  guarantees  we  get  on  it— 
whether  the  construction  of  that  centre  would 
be  by  Canadian  companies,  using  Canadian 
labour,  Canadian  supplies  and  materials,  and 
whether  the  equipment  for  that  research  and 
development  was  to  be  built  or  purchased 
here— he  stood  up  and  said,  "Yes,  indeed." 
That  was  all  part  of  the  guarantees  that  would 
go  into  that  deal  when  it  was  finally  signed. 
This  is  the  kind  of  deal  we  should  continue 
to  make  with  every  corporation  in  Ontario 
when  we  give  them  any  money  or  loan  guar- 
antees. We  should  have  that  sort  of  equity 
position  and  those  sorts  of  guarantees  with 
respect  to  jobs  uppermost  in  our  minds.  We 
have  succeeded  in  doing  that  in  this  particu- 
lar $20-million  research  and  development 
centre  for  Chrysler.  Any  government  that  does 
not  do  that,  as  the  feds  still  are  not  in  any 
mind  space  to  do,  is  not  a  proper  husbander 
of  our  taxpayers'  money.  The  deal's  they  sign 
are  a  disgrace.  A  deal  of  any  kind  is  per- 
haps better  than  no  deal  at  all,  but  one  won- 
ders how  much  of  a  bad  deal  one  can  get 
without  it  being  better  that  that  deal  had  not 
been  consummated  at  all. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  what  is  going 
to  happen  over  the  next  couple  of  years,  at 
least  in  Windsor,  until  they  can  have  in  pro- 
duction some  of  the  changed  and  new  vehicles 
under  the  auto  pact,  as  our  North  American 
companies  go  through  a  changeover  to  a 
smaller  model  which  would  meet  the  market 
requirements   in    sales   for   people   in   North 


America.  We  would  like  to  see  a  great  deal 
of  activity  in  parts  production,  which  can  be 
instituted  almost  overnight  in  Ontario  and  in 
Windsor.  This  government  can  be  very  instru- 
mental in  going  out  and  talking  to  the  oflF- 
shore  suppliers,  the  offshore  auto  makers,  and 
having  them  site  parts  production  here  in  On- 
tario and  in  Windsor,  in  return  for  the  al- 
ready clear  deal  of  Canada  value  added, 
which  is  a  duty  remission  program  they  can 
fall  under.  Point  out  the  advantages.  Get  them 
here.  Get  their  parts  production  sited  here. 
I  have  talked  specifically  only  about  the 
layoffs  in  Chrysler  and  Ford.  On  May  5,  a 
week  ago  Monday,  850  people  at  Bendix, 
which  produces  brake  linings,  were  laid  off 
indefinitely.  So  it  goes  through  all  the  auto 
parts  supply  companies  right  across  the  Wind- 
sor area  and  right  across  Ontario.  This  is  a 
way  in  which  it  could  be  remedied  very 
rapidly,  and  I  call  upon  the  government  of 
Ontario  to  do  just  that. 

The  de  Havilland  Dash-8  is  still  to  be  sited 
in  terms  of  production  somewhere  in  Ontario. 
The  production  for  that  would  swing  in  effect 
fairly  soon.  I  suggest  Windsor  would  be  a 
very  admirable  place  for  the  production  of  the 
de  Havilland  Dash-8.  The  rest  of  our  de  Havil- 
land workers  out  in  Downsview  are  quite 
happy  to  see  the  production  of  that  elsewhere 
than  the  parent  de  Havilland  plant  and  have 
no  objection  to  its  being  sited  in  Windsor. 

I  also  call  upon  the  Ontario  government  to 
put  more  money  than  just  $10  million,  if 
necessary,  into  research  in  the  Windsor  area, 
certainly  a  lot  more  money  than  the  $1  million 
it  has  committed  to  the  Ontario  Research 
Foundation  for  parts  production.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  difference  in  moneys  they  were 
being  asked  to  provide,  that  $50-million  loan 
guarantee,  the  difference  of  $40  million  be- 
tween that  and  the  $10  million  for  the  re- 
search and  development  centre  in  Windsor, 
be  put  into  further  auto  parts  research  and 
facilities. 
9:40  p.m. 

The  one  situation  that  cries  out  for  redress 
is  payment  of  transitional  assistance  benefits 
to  workers  in  the  Windsor  area.  They  are 
suffering  from  very  bad  decisions  and  in- 
transigent thinking  on  the  part  of  those  people 
who  make  decisions  for  the  auto  companies. 
Why  should  they  be  the  ones  who  suffer? 
Why  should  they  be  the  ones  who  lose  their 
homes?  Why  should  they  be  the  ones  who  are 
hassled  by  bill  collectors?  There  should  be  a 
definite  federal  government  program  with 
Ontario  help  of  transitional  assistance  benefits 
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until  the  auto  industry  turns  itself  around  to 
whatever  level  it  can. 

Under  the  federal  arrangement  which  took 
place  with  respect  to  job  guarantees,  it  is 
clear  that  at  Chrysler  in  Windsor,  instead  of 
the  14,000  jobs  we  had  just  two  years  ago, 
the  most  we  can  see  ever  being  produced, 
if  all  of  the  Chrysler  products  sell  well  and 
if  all  the  company's  expectations  come  to 
fruition,  is  between  9,000  and  10,000  jobs. 

We  are  still  talking  about  a  vastly  de- 
creased work  force  in  Windsor  for  both  Ford 
and  Chrysler.  We  call  upon  this  government 
to  give  as  much  assistance  as  it  can  to  those 
workers  who  stand  ia  danger  of  losing  their 
houses  today,  but  who  are  going  to  be  part 
of  that  work  force,  however  decreased  it  is, 
who  will  be  working  overtime  two  years 
from  now,  as  is  the  pattern  in  the  auto 
industry.  We  call  upon  the  government  to 
help  those  and  other  workers  so  that  thev  do 
not  have  this  extreme  situation.  They  have 
worked  overtime  before.  They  know  what  it 
is  like.  They  all  hate  it.  They  can  see  they 
are  in  a  transition  period  where  they  are  not 
making  anything.  They  are  losing  their 
houses,  only  to  be  working  overtime  again 
in  two  years. 

It  is  an  incredible  situation  I  am  describ- 
ing. These  governments  have  to  remedy  that 
situation  and  see  there  is  an  assistance  bene- 
fit paid  for  this  transition  period  to  all  of 
those  workers. 

I  could  go  on  forever  on  the  auto  industry 
in  Windsor.  If  I  could  just  make  one  last 
comment  on  the  federal  negotiations,  the 
loan  guarantees  are  mainly  in  return  for  an 
expanded  van-wagon  plant,  for  the  present 
van  P'ant  to  be  expanded  to  accommodate 
the  production  of  the  van-wagon.  In  order 
for  Chr>'sler  to  remain  under  the  auto  i)act, 
it  had  to  build  in  Canada  something  other 
than  a  car  which  would  have  been  all  it  had 
the  facilities  left  to  do. 

They  had  to  build  a  truck.  The  pact  re- 
quires that  they  build  a  range  of  products. 
It  was  even  stretching  the  imagination  to 
call  the  van-wagon  a  truck.  Having  called  it 
a  truck  in  order  for  it  to  qualify  under  the 
pact  and  for  Chrysler  still  to  stay  qualified, 
in  negotiations  the  federal  government  said 
to  Chrysler:  "Your  van-wagon  production 
must  be  done  in  Windsor  in  order  to  qualify 
under  the  pact.  If  you  don't,  you  are  out 
and  the  duty-free  remissions  and  transfer  of 
parts  and  vehicles  cease  because  you  are  not 
part  of  the  pact.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
for  us  in  return  for  keeping  you  under  the 
pact,  for  the  $200  million  we  are  going  to 
give   you?  The  van-wagon  production  must 


be  in  Windsor  if  you  stay  under  the  pact.  If 
you  don't,  your  corporation  closes  its  doors 
tomorrow.  You  are  asking  for  $200  million. 
We  have  done  enough  for  you  by  classifying 
it  as  a  truck.  For  the  $200  million,  what 
are  you  going  to  give  us?" 

That  is  where  the  negotiations  should 
have  started,  and  we  could  have  then  talked 
about  parts,  about  research  and  development 
and  about  a  fair  share  of  employment 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
rather  than  those  incredible  results  which 
took  place  federally.  All  of  the  aces  were  in 
our  hands  at  the  time,  in  the  hands  of  the 
federal  negotiators.  Herb  Gray,  the  minister 
d*uring  those  negotiations,  frittered  them 
away,  for  what  reason  I  don't  know.  Here 
again,  just  as  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
been  Ford  and  played  poker  with  the  federal 
government  when  that  deal  was  made,  it  is 
very  clear  there  is  a  government  I  would 
love  to  play  poker  with  again  if  I  wanted  to 
win  money  for  myself  at  no  cost  to  myself. 
The  deal  that  was  negotiated  is  a  disgrace. 

Finally,  the  mayors  of  the  auto  towns  ap- 
proached the  Premier  on  Mondiay  of  this 
week  and  the  Treasurer  replied  to  a  question 
on  it.  They  approached  the  Premier  with  a 
program  with  two  interesting  suggestions.  I 
am  not  sure  I  would  completely  support  one 
of  them,  but  it  was  an  interesting  proposal 
none  the  less.  The  suggestion  was  that  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  for  some  months  any- 
way, on  North  American  cars  there  would  be 
no  sales  tax  collected  by  the  province  as  a 
stimulus  to  buying  North  American  cars.  I 
am  not  so  sure  I  particularly  agree  with  that, 
but  when  the  Treasurer  replied  he  talked 
about  all  tlie  problems  with  it.  He  said  it 
was  impossible  for  the  province  to  limit  sales 
tax  incentives  to  vehicles  covered  by  the 
auto  pact. 

That  is  not  right  at  all.  We  know  what 
vehicles  are  covered  by  the  auto  pact- 
vehicles  of  the  Big  Four  here  in  North 
America.  What  he  is  really  saying  is  he 
doesn't  want  to  exclude  foreign  cars  from 
that  sales  tax  rebate  program.  There  are  some 
of  those  offshore  manufacturers,  such  as 
Volkswagen,  that  do  have  some  of  their  parts 
produced  here  in  Canada;  they  do  have  what 
they  call  Canada  value  added  to  their 
vehicles.  They  do  have  a  specific  number;  it 
is  quantified.  Duty  is  remitted;  they  don't 
pay  the  total  duty,  but  only  a  part  of  that 
duty.  It  is  all  quantified  and  updated  month 
by  month. 

The  government  could  even  say  to  those 
offshore  companies  that  have  Canada  value 
added  they  therefore  would  get  a  portion  of 
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their  duty  remitted— «oinedimg  that  is  very 
quantifiable:  "If  you  get  40  per  cent  of  your 
duty  remitted,  we  will  give  you  40  per  cent 
off  the  sales  tax  on  all  your  company's 
vehicles  for  which  you  have  that  duty  remis- 
sion." It  is  very  easily  quantified. 

The  Treasurer  nray  not  have  wanted  to  do 
it  for  other  reasons,  but  it  wasn't  because  it 
was  impossible  to  do.  They  were  talking 
about  North  American  vehicles  so  those  cor- 
porations stay  healthy  as  well  as  produce 
employment.  I  happen  to  know  the  kind  of 
suggestion  being  made,  because  I  came  down 
on  a  plane,  on  the  subway  and  the  bus  with 
the  mayor  of  Windsor,  Bert  Weeks,  who  was 
about  to  go  into  that  discussion  with  the 
Premier.  I  know  exactly  what  he  w*as  saying. 
It  is  possTble  to  do  this  for  all  the  North 
American  vehicle  producers,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  easily  quantify  and  calculate  What 
percentage  of  the  sales  tax  would  apply  to 
only  those  foreign  producers  who  have  the 
duty  remission  program  and  the  Canada 
value  added. 

The  Treasurer  of  Ontario  should  not  have 
tried  to  sweep  the  problem  under  the  carpet 
in  quite  that  easy  way.  It  just  doesn't  stand 
analysis.  He  may  not  have  wanted  to  do  it 
because  of  budgetary  concerns  but,  if  he 
wanted  to  see  that  North  American  cars  sold 
and  that  employment  held  up,  this  is  one 
thing  which  the  Treasurer  should  have  well 
considered  and  it  is  easily  calculable. 

One  other  thing  tiiat  was  asked  in  that 
meeting  on  Monday  was  that  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  give  a  couple  of  staflF 
persons  to  support  the  "Buy  the  cars  your 
neighbours  helped  to  build"  program,  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  selling  North 
American  vehicles  in  Windsor.  Windsor 
people  know  exactly  what  model  cars  are 
produced  in  the  Windsor  plants,  and  Windsor 
happened  to  sell  quite  a  few  of  those  models 
—the  small  Chryslers,  w'hich  are  very  fuel- 
efficient  vehicles,  the  Cordovas  and  the 
Miradas.  A  considerable  number  of  those 
have  sold.  This  is  a  very  good  program  whic^h 
I  would  suggest  should  be  extended  to  all 
Ontario  cities  and,  one  would  hope,  to  all 
Canadian  cities. 

Buy  the  cars  your  neighbours  helped  to 
build,  meaning  North  American  cars.  One 
will  get  the  inevitable  question:  which  of 
these  North  American  cars  are  actually  pro- 
duced in  Canada?  It  is  a  short  list  which 
could  be  provided  as  part  of  that  program. 
Don't  say  just  "Buy  these  North  American 
cars,"  but  for  those  w'ho  want  to  know  which 
ones  are  assembled  here,  "These  are  a  few 
models  in  the  auto,  truck  and  other  vehicle 
areas  that  are  assembled  here." 


9:50  p.m. 

This  was  not  commented  upon  in  the 
House  by  the  Treasiu-er.  I  guess  he  was  leav- 
ing it  to  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism. I  would  say  to  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  that,  if  I  were  he,  I  would  go 
wholeheartedly  into  that  program  and  give  it 
a  couple  of  staff  members  who  could  help 
the  program,  which  would  cause  it  to  be 
spread  to  all  Ontario  and,  one  would  hope, 
to  all  Canadian  cities. 

I  am  tempted-  to  go  on  for  a  very  long 
time  about  the  problems  of  the  auto  indus- 
try in  Windsor  and  its  various  impossible 
solutions  and  what  we  should  be  doing  to 
help,  but  I  am  sure  this  will  come  up  day 
by  day  as  we  progress  through  the  life  of 
this  parliament,  certainly  this  spring  and  for 
the  rest  of  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  one  other  major 
area  that  has  always  interested  me  since 
coming  into  the  House,  and  that  is  women's 
issues.  I  think  it's  deplorable  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  seen  fit  to  call  my  private 
member's  bill  about  equal  pay  for  work  of 
equal  value  for  further  discussion  in  this 
House.  The  speakers  who  appeared  before 
our  committee  in  January  made  even  the 
most  reluctant  person  of  that  committee 
understand  the  need  for  equality  of  pay  on 
the  basis  of  sex  around  this  province. 

We  had  a  couple  of  the  answers  from  the 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie),  when  he 
finally  came  on  the  last  day  to  address  us, 
not  even  having  paid  attention  to  or  read 
the  comments  that  were  given  to  us.  We 
asked  him,  in  turn,  a  couple  of  questions. 
It  was  evident  that  he  hadn't  even  bothered 
to  follow  it.  He  said  he  wanted  some  ex- 
perience in  other  jurisdictions  in  this  area 
before  he  could  anticipate  seriously  con- 
sidering the  problem,  or  word's  to  that  effect. 

In  this  morning's  Globe  and  Mail,  there 
was  a  report  of  two  jurisdictions  in  Canada 
which  are  doing  it,  the  federal  government 
and  Quebec,  through  their  human  rights 
commissions.  We  now  have  exi>erience  in 
the  fedteral  field,  the  actual  first  case  of  the 
application  of  that  principle  to  federal  civil 
servants.  The  federal  government  has  been 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  equal  pay 
for  work  of  equal  value  laws  in  relation  to 
3,000  people,  most  of  whom  are  women. 
The  group  included  food  service  workers,  60 
per  cent  of  them  women;  82  laundry  work- 
ers, 52  per  cent  of  them  women;  319  per- 
sonnel service  workers,  60  per  cent  of  them 
women;  and  (gatekeepers  at  our  national 
parks.  It  was  found  that  diey  were  paid 
considerably  less  than  their  equivalent  coun- 
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terparts  in  other  site  categories  whose  work 
was  certainly  of  equal  value.  They  found 
that  their  work  was  equal  in  value  to  work 
performed  by  persons  in  four  other  cate- 
gories of  general  service  workers,  who  were 
primarily  men,  and  that  the  rates  for  the 
female-dominated  groups  were  much  lower. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  them  were  men  in  these 
other  categories. 

(If  we  take  the  example  of  food  service 
workers  in  Vancouver,  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  $1.79  an  hour  between  the  women's 
group  and  the  men's  group.  The  gap  differs 
as  you  go  from  city  to  city  across  Canada. 
In  Ottawa  it  was  $1.50  an  hour,  and  in  the 
Atlantic  provinces  there  was  a  $1.20  an  hour 
difference  between  the  men's  category  and 
women's  category.  Those  categories  were 
deemed  to  be  of  equal  value  by  the  Cana- 
dian Human  Rights  Commission. 

We  now  have  a  very  clear-cut  case  before 
us.  The  Canadian  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  been  able  to  determine  equal  value 
and  to  identify  who  is  short  in  value,  and 
says  those  values  must  be  made  up.  We  have 
enough  evidence  in  that  case  alone,  which 
is  rather  a  complicated  case  involving  cate- 
gories on  both  sides,  for  the  current 
Minister  of  Labour  to  say  there  is  enough 
experience  to  apply  this  principle  in  Ontario. 
There  is  not  a  fair-minded  person  in  Ontario 
who  agrees  with  the  Minister  of  Labour 
when  he  says:  "Equal  pay  for  ^yorfc  of 
equal  value  is  a  good  idea  whose  time  has 
not  yet  come.**  It's  long  overdue,  the  first 
example  of  it  having  come  up  in  a  strike  in 
Toronto  here  in  1866. 

In  the  whole  area  of  women's  rights,  we 
definitely  need  this  kind  of  legislation,  ac- 
companied by  legislation  in  the  affirmative 
action  field,  so  that  jobs  are  open  to  women 
in  our  province  and  women  have  a  chance  at 
those  jobs.  The  two  concepts  go  hand  in  hand; 
one  needs  the  other.  There  is  no  point  in 
h?.ving  affirmative  action  when  what  you  are 
doing  is  getting  women  into  low-paid  jobs 
or  jobs  of  equal  value  to  jobs  occupied  by 
men,  except  for  pay. 

Both  pieces  of  lesrislation  are  needed,  and 
this  government  should  be  bringing  in  my 
private  member's  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
committee,  and  legislation  in  the  afiirmative 
action  area.  One  could  spend  a  whole  evening 
talking  about  the  things  this  government  does 
not  do  on  behalf  of  women. 

To  bring  in  another  point,  without  any  de- 
tail, on  day  care,  this  government  does  not 
have  any  intention  of  providing  adequate  day- 
care facilities  for  working  women  in  this 
province.  It  is  a  disgrace,  the  small  number 


of  pkces  and  how  they  are  funded.  If  this 
government  were  being  fair  at  all  to  53  per 
cent  of  our  population,  it  would  be  providing 
day-care  facilities  adequate  to  the  need. 

As  education  critic,  there  are  always  several 
areas  in  education  that  I  am  tempted  to 
speak  on  whenever  I  get  to  my  feet.  Having 
just  gone  through  this  year's  set  of  Education 
estimates,  ending  yesterday,  and  that  set  of 
estimates  coming  so  few  months  after  the  1979 
estimates,  which  we  dealt  with  in  mid-  to  late 
November,  I  am  almost  talked  out. 

What  we  need  very  drastically  in  this  time 
of  declining  enrolment  in  Ontario  is  en- 
couragement by  this  ministry  for  the  con- 
tinuation and  operation  of  small  community 
schools  and  small  classrooms  in  those  schools. 

The  ministry  made  a  very  feeble  first  step 
this  year  in  financing  rural  school's,  which  are 
small  in  numbers.  But  it  does  not  touch  the 
urban  school  situation,  those  community 
schools  which  are  so  needful  to  the  life  and 
viability  of  a  community  and  which  school 
boards  continue  to  close  with  gay  abandon 
right  across  this  province.  We  need  much 
tougher  procedures  for  small  school  closings 
than  the  ministry  has  laid  down  which  the 
boards  must  comply  with. 

I  could  go  on  about  how  the  province  con- 
tinues to  find  a  smaller  and  smaller  percent- 
age share  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation costs  in  this  province.  We  are  down 
from  61.5  per  cent  in  1975  to  what  I  suspect 
is  less  than  50  per  cent— or  just  about  the  50 
per  cent  mark—  in  this  current  upcoming  year. 
The  NDP  would  restore  that  grant  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  funding  immediately  and,  over 
the  next  four  or  five  years,  put  it  up  to  80  per 
cent.  This  is  our  policy.  The  funding  would 
come  from  adequate  taxes  in  the  resource  and 
corporate  sectors. 

We  are  about  to  have  a  special-education 
bill.  When  we  talked  yesterday,  we  might 
have  had  the  bill  today.  We  hear  from  the 
House  leaders'  meeting  today  that  it  will  be 
next  week.  We  hope  that  there  is  not  too 
much  delay  of  that  kind.  We  heard  from  the 
minister  yesterday  that  it  could  be  today.  We 
heard  from  the  House  leaders*  meeting  today 
that  it  will  be  next  week;  we  hope  that  it  will, 
in  fact,  come  next  week. 

Our  concern  there  is  that  the  programs  will 
be  adequate,  the  teachers  trained  and  the 
boards  properly  financed.  We  look  forward 
to  that  debate,  and  the  clause-by-clause  dis- 
cussion on  that  bill',  to  see  that  all  those 
criteria  are  met,  particularly  the  funding. 

We  continue  to  be  concerned  about  trades 
training.  This  government,  with  its  so-called 
desire  to  see  that  trades  training  is  supported 
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across  the  province,  has  not  yet  sat  down 
with  the  six  or  seven  very  good— in  terms  of 
programming— and  very  well  equipped  tech- 
nical schools  in  this  province  to  see  that 
graduates  from  those  schools  are  given  their 
proper  partial  credit  towards  their  certification 
as  tradespersons. 

10  p.m. 

We  have  been  talking  about  this  need  for 
a  year.  Are  we  going  to  have  yet  another 
whole  year  of  students,  those  in  the  1980- 
1981  classes,  graduating  from  those  very  good 
technical  schools  wdthout  proper  credit  to- 
wards their  trades  training  at  a  community 
college? 

Another  matter  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion which  I  truly  believe  to  be  important. 
My  colleague  from  Carleton  East  (Ms.  Gigan- 
tes)  has  a  concern  over  the  occasions  that 
Ontario  Hydro  and  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Limited  are  taking  to  provide  seminars  in 
teiaching  material  for  teachers  with  an  interest 
in  science.  When  dealing  with  energy,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  training  is  a  pro-nuclear 
discussion. 

My  colleague  from  Carleton  East,  in  writ- 
ing to  people  about  her  concern  on  this,  said 
it  may  be  difficult  for  some  of  those  teachers 
to  resist  that  kind  of  teaching  pressure,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  transmitted  by  the  school 
principal  that  they  should  do  this.  It  seems 
that  the  teachers  should  resist  this.  The  fed- 
eration might  well  consider  drawing  up 
guidelines  for  balanced  information  to  which 
those  teachers  could  refer.  That  is  a  very 
good  suggestion.  I  hope  the  teachers  and  their 
federations  would  look  at  that  program  that 
is  being  given,  because  they  have  no  con- 
fidence that  the  government  will  look  at  that 
program  being  off^ered  by  Ontario  Hydro  and 
AECL,  to  see  that  that  material  is  balanced 
and  to  give  out  counterbalancing  material  so 
the  children  in  our  classrooms  receive  a  bal- 
anced and  not  just  a  pro-nuclear  course  in 
science  and  energy. 

There  are  several  other  things  that  are  of 
widespread  interest  to  me.  Very  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  employee  of  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario  from  my 
riding.  He  indicated  that  the  union  and  the 
LCBO  have  been  meeting  to  try  to  bring 
about  a  new  collective  agreement  in  the  prov- 
ince. They  have  been  negotiating  for  quite 
some  time.  The  contract  expires  on  June  SO, 
and  yet  the  management  side,  the  LCBO, 
has  tabled  a  two-year  agreement  containing 
increases  of  6.5  per  cent  in  the  first  year  and 
six  per  cent  in  the  second  year  of  the  two- 
year  contract  they  are  talking  about. 


You  and  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  -pei- 
centage  increases  we  got  in  our  salaries  this 
particular  year  in  the  bill  which  was  passed 
last  Tuesday.  We  know  the  cost  of  Hving  has 
gone  up  nine  per  cent  in  this  past  year  in 
this  province.  It  is  quite  identifiable.  The 
government  of  Ontario  has  given  increases  to 
many  of  its  other  employees  of  12  per  cent 
and  12.5  per  cent,  recognizing  that  some 
catch-up  is  required  in  percentage  increases 
above  the  normal  nine  per  cent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  hving.  Yet  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  of  Ontario  is  talking  about  six  and  6.5 
per  cent  per  year  in  each  year  of  that  two- 
year  contract.  I  would  say  to  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Drea)  that  he  should  talk  to  that  board  and 
get  those  negotiations  going  properly.  In  my 
terms,  that  is  a  bad^faith  proposal  on  the  part 
of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say:  "If  this  ofiFer  was 
brought  to  the  table  in  private  sector  nego- 
tiations, it  would  either  have  been  updated 
or  would  have  led  to  a  strike  but,  unfortun- 
ately, we  are  classed  as  civil  servants  and  not 
allowed  to  strike.  The  denial  of  the  right  to 
strike  for  liquor  board  employees  is  ludi- 
crous." I  agree  with  him  100  per  cent.  He 
goes  on  to  say:  "No  intelligent,  hving  human 
being  would  ever  consider  us  as  providing  an 
essential  service." 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Absolutely  right. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Anyone  in  this  House,  not 
just  the  member  for  High  Park-Swansea  (Mr. 
Ziemba),  would  agree  with  that.  I  think  we 
all  would.  There  is  nothing  essential  about 
the  service  of  a  Uquor  control  board  em- 
ployee. That  is  the  term  used  to  deny  public 
servants  the  right  to  strike.  He  goes  on  to 
say:  "Doctors  can  opt  out  of  OHIP.  Nurses, 
teachers  and  employees  of  the  Brewers'  Re- 
tail stores  can  all  strike-^nd  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  them  and  the  employees  of 
the  Liquor  Control  Board,  who  sell  alcohol  as 
opposed  to  beer?** 

The  membership  has  been  frustrated 
enough  and  they  want  that  right  to  strike 
in  order  to  move  negotiations  along  and  not 
wait,  as  they  did  last  time,  for  21  months  to 
pass  before  getting  their  24-month  agreement. 
They  have  no  authority  or  way  in  which  to 
help  their  negotiation  demands. 

Before  I  quit,  there  are  a  couple  of  other 
points  I  want  to  mention.  One  of  the  first 
things  I  dealt  with  when  I  became  a  mem- 
ber was  in  answer  to  a  rather  curious  call, 
as  I  thought  at  the  time,  and  a  rather  de- 
tailed one,  from  the  person  involved  with 
the  government  document  section  at  the 
University    of    Windsor    library    and    at    the 
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downtown  city  library.  There  happened  to 
be  the  same  person  doing  both  jobs  for  a 
short  period  of  time.  He  let  me  know  that 
only  about  half  of  the  government  docu- 
ments that  were  produced  were  received, 
and  they  were  supposed  to  be  full-depository 
libraries.  The  documents  often  were  as  long 
as  six  months  late,  and  he  asked  if  I  could 
do  something  in  this  regard.  I  spoke  and  I 
wrote  letters  and  two  or  three  years  later, 
slowly  but  surely,  the  full-depository  hbraries 
were  getting  a  full  range  of  documents  sent 
to  them.  The  time  of  receipt  was  rather 
shortened;  some  of  them  came  within  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  most  of  them  were 
there  within  two  to  three  months,  rather 
than  the  very  common  lapse  of  six  months 
before  they  got  them.  In  that  whole  period, 
and  I  still  continue  to  so  do  whenever  I  can 
find  additional  documents  within  the  limits 
of  $100  per  year  that  is  allowed  to  a  mem- 
ber for  additional  government  documents,  I 
sent  a  copy  each  to  the  main  Windsor  library 
and  to  the  University  of  Windsor  library  in 
order  that  they  have  copies  early  and  to 
ensure  that  they  get  a  complete  set  of  every- 
thing. 

Those  documents  are  used  very  widely  by 
the  people  of  Ontario  and,  in  this  case,  the 
people  of  Windsor.  When  a  report  comes  out 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail  or  any  newspaper, 
or  on  the  radio  or  television,  that  a  report 
has  been  received  that  says  thus  and  so, 
you  can  count  on  every  librarian  in  Ontario 
getting  three  or  four  requests  for  the  docu- 
ment that  very  day,  a  line-up  of  people 
wanting  the  document,  which  in  some  cases 
never  comes  at  all. 

I  haven't  had  to  correspond  with  respect 
to  the  provision  of  documents  for  these  de- 
pository libraries  for  three  or  four  years 
now.  From  time  to  time,  I  check  to  see 
whether  they  still  want  my  extra  set,  and 
they  tell  me  how  useful  it  is  to  have  a 
second  set  of  things  around:  "Yes,  please; 
keep  sending  them." 

I  had  a  communication  this  week  asking 
if  I  knew  that,  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
printing  services  branch  of  the  Ministry  of 
Govenmient  Services,  the  bibliographic  cen- 
tre had  been  eliminated.  Tlie  centre  was 
responsible  for  producing  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment publications  monthly  checklist  and' 
the  annual  catalogue,  both  tools  which  were 
used  by  those  libraries  to  see  that  their 
government  documents  section  was  complete 
and  what  was  availstble  that  hadn't  been  sent 
out  in  the  normal  way  to  provide  them  with 
their  full-depository  holdings.  They  wanted 
to  express  some  real  apprehension  about  that 


because    they    now   had    no    checklist    with 
which  to  compare. 

Any  proposed  changes  in  this  depository 
system  would  be  of  real  concern  to  them, 
as  it  should  be  to  all  of  us  here,  to  ensure 
that  government  information  on  those  docu- 
ments gets  widely  circulated. 

I  hope  they  are  all  going  to  the  minister 
responsible  and  if  the  member  for  Lanark 
(Mr.  Wiseman),  who  is  the  Minister  of 
Government  Services,  wants  to  talk  to  me 
later,  I  hope  he  can  assure  me  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  depository  publications 
sent  forth.  I  want  to  say,  if  it  is  true  that 
the  checklist  and  the  annual  catalogue  have 
been  cancelled,  this  is  causing  them  some 
concern,  because  that  is  their  way  of  check- 
ing to  see  whether  they  have  a  full  set  of 
all  government  documents. 
10:10  p.m. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  few 
remarks  about  the  city  of  Windsor  and  that 
area.  I  won't  make  them  too  detailed  or  too 
long.  The  equalization  factors  have  still  not 
been  properly  equalized  in  the  absence  of 
market  value  assessment  coming  in.  I  say 
that  Windsor  is  again  going  to  fall  some 
$5  million  to  $7  million  behind  in  equaliza- 
tion grants  in  this  current  year.  That  is  a  very 
heavy  burden  in  the  context  of  the  year.  It 
is  a  burden  which  over  the  last  four  or  five 
years  has  amounted  to  a  net  loss  in  grants 
by  the  province  to  the  city  of  in  excess 
of  $20  milhon.  I  say  to  this  government  that 
this  can  no  longer  continue. 

Some  other  cities,  not  as  large  as  Windsor, 
are  in  the  same  relative  position.  I  under- 
stand Samia  is  in  the  same  relative  position. 
Figures  of  losses  on  a  yearly  or  cumulative 
basis  are  not  as  large,  but  they  are  in  the 
exact  same  ratio.  Other  cities  are  disad- 
vantaged too.  I  say  to  this  government  that 
discrimination  should  be  ended  immediately 
by  a  proper  equalization  factor  coming  into 
effect  so  that  proper  equalization  takes 
place.  The  city  of  Windsor,  which  at  normal 
times  cannot  afford  that  kind  of  drop  in 
provincial  grants,  should  receive  at  least  its 
fair  share  of  the  provincial  grants  relative 
to  other  cities  in  the  province. 

I  say  to  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
(Mr.  Auld)  he  will  have  received  or  is  about 
to  receive  a  detailed  submission  from  the 
Essex  Region  Conservation  Authority  about 
the  funding  it  will  so  very  badly  need  if  its 
conservation  programs  are  to  continue.  This 
authority  was  established  only  three  or  four 
years  ago  and  is  well  behind  many  other 
conservation  authorities  which  have  been 
established  15  and  20  years  ago  and  more. 
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We  do  not  have  much  recreational  land 
in  Essex  county  in  comparison  to  other  areas. 
There  is  a  very  desperate  need  for  these 
lands  to  ibe  purchased  now  and  for  a  park- 
way, which  is  one  of  the  authority's  proposals 
to  be  established  starting  at  Lake  St.  Clair  and 
running  through  Windsor  and  down  to  the 
Detroit  River  and  the  Lake  Erie  sector.  A 
parkway  should  be  established  there  linking 
the  various  parks  which  it  hopes  to  acquire 
and  develop.  I  will  be  talking  to  the  minister 
and  to  this  House  about  the  very  real  need 
for  the  provision  of  fimds  to  sustain  the 
Essex  Region  Conservation  Authority  in  its 
plans  for  acquisition  and  building  that  park- 
way. 

I  would  like  to  end  by  pointing  out  one 
other  problem  area  in  the  Windsor  area; 
that  is,  the  provincial  court  and  the  building 
there.  It  is  clear  now  that  it  is  woefully  in- 
adequate. Talk  to  people  on  the  street  and 
they  will  comment  on  how  inadequate  it  is. 
The  odd  lawyer  will  talk  in  an  awkward 
way  about  its  inadequacy.  I  wander  why  I 
don't  hear  about  it  oflBcially. 

I  will  say,  "Why  haven't  I  heard  much 
about  it?"  They  will  say,  "It  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  senior  provincial  court 
judge  there  to  do  that.  But  Judge  Stewart 
isn't  paying  any  attention  to  the  lack  of  facili- 
ties there.  One  of  the  problems  is  Judge 
Stewart.  We  can't  get  him  to  focus  on  it  at 
aU." 

Then  one  inquires  aroimd  a  little  bit  more 
and  finds  that  some  funny  things  have  hap- 
pened. The  telephones  have  been  removed 
from  the  provincial  court  building.  If  one  is 
there  awaiting  a  siunmons  as  a  witness,  or 
if  one  is  appearing  oneself  and  things  run 
overtime,  as  they  often  do,  and  one  wishes 
to  make  a  phone  call,  one  has  to  walk  out 
of  the  building  two  blocks  away  to  the  near- 
est pay  phone,  I  am  told.  The  facilities  are 
inadequate  and  some  strange  decisions  are 
being  made.  Proper  submissions  are  not  com- 
ing forward  for  expansion  or  about  the  woe- 
ful lack  of  facilities  in  that  court  building. 

I  say  to  the  Attorney  General  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  v^dth  respect  to  seeing 
the  needs  of  that  provincial  court  building. 
He  must  see  they  are  met  even  if  at  the 
moment  there  is  not  much  leadership  being 
taken  by  the  judges  themselves  through  their 
senior  provincial  court  judge. 

While  we  are  on  that  topic,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  we  are  at  least  two  judges  short  in 
Windsor  in  the  provincial  court  area,  and  that 
those  judges  should  be  appointed  as  soon  as 
possible.  There  was  the  unexpected  death  of 
one  judge  recently.  He,  of  course,  needs  to  be 


replaced,  and  we  were  slated  to  get  a  second. 
With  two  provincial  court  judges  shy,  the 
minister  can  imagine  the  way  the  cases  are 
piling  up  in  the  Windsor  area.  It  is  a  matter 
of  immediate  concern  to  the  people  of  Wind- 
sor and  to  those  who  work  in  the  whole  legal, 
court,  probation  and  parole  community  that 
this  be  resolved  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  time  is  getting  on  and  I  don't  want  to 
go  on  unduly,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  too  was 
rather  upset  by  the  Premier's  remarks  on  May 
13  to  the  Ontario  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
prices  and  wages.  He  talked  about  high  in- 
terest rates  and  chronic  inflation  representing 
an  unfair  and  cruel  tax  on  business.  He  said, 
"Price  and  income  restraints  must  again  be- 
come a  matter  of  urgent  and  frank  public 
discussion,"  "We  as  Canadians  must  try  to 
restrain  ourselves  in  terms  of  income  and 
price  increases"  and  "Most  Canadians  have 
come  to  expect  their  income  will  always  rise 
at  least  as  much  as  the  consumer  price  index." 
That  is  not  a  bad  expectation,  I  say  myself. 

According  to  the  Premier  again,  "In  my 
view,  an  anti-inflation  poUcy  must  be  estab- 
lished and  must  establish  and  explain  new 
norms  of  reasonable  and  responsible  social 
behaviour  in  this  regard." 

I  am  concerned  about  it  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  Premier's  attitude  that  perhaps 
we  shouldn't  expect  our  incomes  to  match  the 
cost-of-living  increases.  It  looks  as  if  he  is 
going  to  be  willing  to  return  to  a  price  and 
wage  control  situation  that  would  be  as  bad 
as  the  one  we  had  under  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau.  That  was  one  that  controlled  wages 
and  not  prices,  one  that  saw  the  cost  of  living 
outstrip  the  size  of  the  wage  increases;  it 
also  provided  in  the  people  of  Canada  a  large 
measure  of  feeling  that  they  were  being  hosed 
by  that  program,  that  it  was  unfair— which 
it  was— and  that  redress  should  be  made  when 
those  controls  were  lifted.  Here  it  seems  we 
have  the  Premier  of  Ontario  looking  for  a 
return  to  that  inequitable  situation. 

I  would  not  be  opposed  to  controls  on 
prices  if  wages  were  allowed  to  keep  pace  with 
those  prices.  I  suggest  that  wages  are  behind 
the  price  increases  that  have  taken  place  since 
1975  and  that  we  should  allow  catch-up  there 
in  addition  to  letting  them  match  the  price 
increases  which  have  occurred.  That  is  the 
kind  of  program  I  wouldn't  be  opposed  to. 
But  if  the  Premier  is  thinking  about  any  other 
kind  of  program  in  which  wages  do  not  at 
least  equal  the  price  increases  in  any  sort  of 
control  situation,  we  in  this  party,  and  I  in 
particular,  can  be  counted  upon  to  object 
most  strenuously  to  that  kind  of  program. 
There  will  be  a  disagreement  in  this  House 
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the  likes  of  which  we  have  not  seen  for  quite  On  motion  by  Mr.  Cureatz,  the  debate  was 

some  time  should  that  be  the  intent  of  this      adjourned. 

government  and  the  Premier.  The  House  adjourned  at  10:19  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 


Prayers. 


STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

CITIZENSHIP  DAY 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  all 
honourable  members  that  today  is  Citizen- 
ship Day.  Citizenship  Day  was  first  pro- 
claimed in  1950  by  the  federal  government. 
The  intent  was  that  it  would  be  a  day  for 
special  observances  by  schools  and  by  public 
spirited  organizations,  observances  to  make 
us  "more  deeply  conscious  of  our  own  citi- 
zenship and  all  that  it  implies." 

The  government  of  Ontario  wholeheartedly 
supports  the  marking  of  a  day  on  which 
Canadians  make  a  special  effort  to  reflect 
upon  the  privileges  and  liberties  we  enjoy  as 
citizens  and  the  responsibility  we  have  to 
protect  and  to  preserve  what  our  forefathers 
fought  so  long  to  achieve. 

The  government  urges  everyone,  irrespec- 
tive of  ethnocultural  heritage,  to  reflect  to- 
gether on  the  rights  and  duties,  the  institu- 
tions and  benefits  which  we  all  share  as 
members  of  the  Canadian  family.  Since  1973, 
this  government  has  awarded  the  Ontario 
Medal  for  Good  Citizenship.  In  establishing 
the  medal  seven  years  ago,  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  dtefined  good  citizenship  as  "the 
quality  of  an  individual's  response  to  mem- 
bership in  a  community."  On  this  day  each 
one  of  us  will  want  to  take  some  time  to 
consider  our  own  response  to  membership 
in  the  Ontario  community.  At  a  time  when 
there  are  forces  at  play  that  could  divide  us, 
our  common  citizenship  takes  on  an  even 
greater  meaning. 

To  enhance  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  citizenship,  my  ministry  provides 
materials  to  schools  to  stimulate  their  Citizen- 
ship Day  observances.  Further  to  that,  in 
the  past  year  this  government  has  recon- 
stituted the  former  Advisory  Council  on 
Multiculturalism  into  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Multiculturalism  and  Citizenship.  By 
changing  the  council's  name  and  broadening 
its  mandate,  the  government  seeks  to  stress 
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that  its  multicultural  policy  is  a  citizenship 
policy  that  applies  equally  to  all  residents 
of  the  province,  whether  newcomer  or  native 
bom. 

The  policy  embraces  distinctive  cultural, 
groups  sustaining  their  own  identities  and, 
at  the  same  time,  sharing  those  things  we 
have  in  common  and  living  together  in  har- 
mony. That  formulation  was  made  by  my 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Culture  and 
Recreation  (Mr.  Baetz)  to  assist  all  residents 
in  our  multicultural  society  to  participate 
more  fully  in  the  life  of  the  whole  com- 
munity that  is  Ontario. 

I  take  !great  pleasure  in  acknowledging, 
on  behalf  of  the  Premier  and  the  govern- 
ment, the  occasion  of  Citizenship  Day.  It  is 
an  appropriate  day  on  which  to  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  a  policy  which  seeks  to  en- 
sure full,  equal  and  responsible  citizenship 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  our 
province.  On  May  16,  1980,  it  is  a  com- 
pelling day  on  which  to  reaffirm  our  d'eep 
commitment  to  our  country  and  all  of  its 
people. 

Canada,  God  bless  her. 

AID  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
t3ieir  inception  in  1967,  the  Ontario  Develop- 
ment Corporations  have  been  a  major  vehicle 
for  government  assistance  to  further  the 
development  of  small  business  in  this  prov- 
ince. In  the  past  year  alone,  the  corporations 
have  committed  more  than  $50  million  in 
support  of  small  business.  The  activities  of 
the  Ontario  Development  Corporation,  the 
Northern  Ontario  Development  Corporation 
and  the  Eastern  Ontario  Development  Cor- 
poration have  added  substantially  to  our 
province's  industrial  and  tourist  potential  and 
have  contributed  to  the  creation  of  thousands 
of  new  jobs  for  Ontario  residents. 

Last  Tuesday  I  announced  Export  '80,  a 
revitalized,  better  financed  and  more  compre- 
hensive trade  strategy  for  Ontario.  A  major 
component  of  Export  '80  involves  increased 
financial  assistance  for  exports  through  the 
Ontario  Development  Corporations.  The  cor- 
porations will  double  their  overall  financial 
support  in  this  area  from  $12  million  to  $25 
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million  annually  and  will  double  their  line  of 
export  credit  to  individual  firms  from  $500,- 
000  to  $1  million.  This  assistance  will  be 
available  to  finance  production  for  export 
markets  and  export  receivables.  Further,  the 
development  corporations  will  provide  spe- 
cific support  to  co-ordinate  access  to  the 
federal  government's  Export  Development 
Corporation  and  private  sector  lending  in- 
stitutions. 

This  morning  I  would  like  to  outline  addi- 
tional new  initiatives  our  government  is 
imdertaking  through  the  Ontario  Dovelop- 
ment  Corporations  to  strengthen  our  financial 
support  of  the  small  business  sector  of  the 
economy.  The  first  initiative  involves  a 
broadening  of  the  range  of  industries  which 
will  be  assisted  under  the  financial  programs 
of  the  corporations. 
10:10  a.m. 

In  the  past,  financing  has  been  available 
only  to  small  firms  involved  in  secondary 
manufacturing  and  tourism-related  activities. 
Loan  programs  were  directed  primarily  to- 
wards the  financing  of  production-related 
plant  and  equipment  and  tourist  facilities.  As 
a  result,  assistance  was  not  c^ften  available  to 
small  businesses  in  a  number  of  important 
sectors  wbere  the  very  real  opportunities  exist 
for  the  employment  of  Ontario's  highly  skilled 
work  force. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  we  are  ex- 
panding the  mandate  of  the  Ontario  Devel- 
opment Corporations  in  order  to  allow  them 
to  provide  financial  support  in  a  number  of 
key  new  areas,  including  service  industries 
which  oflFer  export  potential,  or  where  im- 
ported services  can  be  replaced;  industries 
whidh  have  an  important  place  in  the  econo- 
mic infrastructures  of  less  developed  regions 
of  the  province;  and  industries  which  can 
have  important  spinofiFs  in  the  secondary 
manufacturing  and  tourism  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

The  second  initiative  I  would  like  to  out- 
line this  morning  involves  an  increase  in  the 
corporations'  normal  lending  limits.  Over  the 
past  year  it  has  become  apparent  that  normal 
credit  limits  would  have  to  be  increased  if 
the  corporations  were  to  continue  to  fulfil 
their  mandate  to  assist  small  business.  This 
was  particularly  evident  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  province,  where  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  corporations  is  often 
necessary  to  ensure  that  an  otherwise  viable 
project  goes  abead. 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  new  job  creation  in 
a  number  of  industries  is  relatively  high. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  if  the  cor- 
porations are  to  be  successful  in  levering  new 


investment  among  many  small  businesses,  the 
need  to  go  further  than  existing  limits  is  fre- 
quently required.  Accordingly,  we  have  de- 
cided to  double  the  normal  lending  and  loan 
guarantee  limits  of  the  development  corpora- 
tions. Effective  immediately,  the  corporations 
will  be  in  a  position  to  provide,  on  a  selective 
basis,  up  to  $500,000  in  direct  loans  or  $1 
million  in  guarantees,  to  assist  small  business 
ventures.  Both  of  those  figures  are  double  the 
previous  amounts. 

The  expansion  of  the  corporations'  lending 
limits  will  ensure  that  they  continue  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  small  businesses  involved  in 
viable  investment  opportunities.  Moreover,  it 
will  integrate  more  fully  the  services  available 
to  small  business  through  the  development 
corporations  with  the  support  provided  to 
medium  and  larger  firms  through  the  Employ- 
ment Development  Fund.  In  this  way,  the 
selective  assistance  programs  of  our  govern- 
ment will  be  available  to  a  full  range  of 
businesses  in  Ontario,  with  the  major  emphasis 
of  oxu:  resources  and  manpower  placed  on 
assisting  and  promoting  small  business 
development  and  expansion. 

The  development  corporations  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  program  to  assist  small 
business  across  Ontario.  They  play  a  major 
role  in  providing  financial  support  and  advice 
to  local  entrepreneurs.  Tliey  are  not  simply 
another  option  to  private  lending  institutions 
but,  rather,  they  are  a  catalyst  to  lever  private 
sector  financing.  The  corporations  will  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  private  sector  participa- 
tion and  encourage  banks  and  other  lenders 
to  expand  their  financial  assistance  to  this 
important  sector  of  our  economy. 

I  expect  the  three  development  corpora- 
tions will  commit  more  than  $80  million  this 
year  in  support  of  small  business  in  Ontario. 
The  assistance  provided  will  encourage  private 
investors  and  lenders  to  extend  more  than 
twice  this  amount  to  ensure  that  viable  small 
business  projects  go  ahead  across  this  prov- 
ince. I  am  confident  that  ODC,  NODC  and 
EODC  will  continue  to  play  an  important 
role  in  fostering  and  assisting  entrepreneurs 
in  all  parts  of  this  province. 

ASBESTOS  HAZARDS 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  when,  on 
April  21,  1980,  I  announced  the  appointment 
of  a  royal  commission  to  investigate  all 
matters  relating  to  health  and  safety  arising 
from  the  use  of  asbestos  in  Ontario,  I  advised 
the  House  that  the  commission's  appointment 
did  not  mean  other  activities  would  be  sus- 
pended or  otherwise  delayed. 
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Members  are  already  aware  of  our  con- 
tinuing school  inspection  program,  the  moni- 
toring program  in  the  Toronto  Transit  Com- 
mission subway  system  and  our  inspection 
program  aimed  at  locating  asbestos  exposure 
sites  which  may  warrant  further  inspection.  In 
addition,  we  have  responded  to  certain  in- 
dividual requests  for  investigation  and 
sampling. 

One  such  request  was  received  some  weeks 
ago  by  my  ministry  from  the  Ministry  of 
Government  Services.  The  request  was  to 
carry  out  visual  inspections  and  air  sampling 
in  the  Macdonald  Block  and  in  the  Legislative 
Building. 

The  inspections  and  tests  have  now  been 
completed  by  the  occupational  health  and 
safety  division  of  my  ministry.  Neither  the 
visual  inspections  nor  the  air  sampling  tests 
revealed  any  grounds  for  concern.  In  the 
Macdonald  Block,  a  total  of  37  air  samples 
were  taken.  In  34  of  these,  the  fibre  counts 
were  below  0.03  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre, 
the  lowest  reliable  detection  level.  The  high- 
est of  the  remaining  three  was  0.28  fibres  per 
cubic  centimetre. 

The  results  of  air  samples  in  the  Legislative 
Building  were  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
Macdonald  Block.  Nineteen  of  the  20  samples 
taken  in  the  Legislative  Building  were  below 
0.03  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre  and  the  20th 
sample,  which  related  to  a  maintenance  work- 
er cleaning  an  elevator  pit,  was  0.09  fibres  per 
cubic  centimetre,  far  below  the  occupational 
health  guideline. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  in  areas  of  the 
buildings  normally  occupied,  airborne  values 
of  asbestos  are  consistently  low— in  fact,  in 
most  cases,  below  the  detection  limit.  In 
some  areas  where  staff  are  performing  mainte- 
nance functions,  airborne  fibres  increase 
slightly,  but  in  those  cases  the  increased  levels 
were  again  well  below  any  occupational 
health  guideline. 

I  might  add  that  the  inspections  and 
sampling  to  which  I  have  referred  were 
carried  out  after  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Ontario  Public  Service  Employees 
Union.  The  detailed  results  of  the  tests  have 
been  supplied  to  the  union  representatives 
and  I  understand  there  vdll  be  a  subsequent 
meeting  with  them  to  discuss  and  explain  the 
result. 

I  think  those  who  work  within  these  build- 
ings should  be  reassured  by  the  test  results.  I 
shall,  of  course,  keep  the  members  informed 
of  any  further  developments. 


AUTO  INSURANCE  SURCHARGES 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  announce  some  results  from  a 
study  being  conducted  by  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  insurance  as  part  of  the 
joint  eflEort  by  government  and  the  insurance 
industry  to  develop  a  new  method  of  rating 
and  classifying  drivers  for  automobile  insur- 
ance purposes. 

The  results  justify  the  ongoing  eflFort  to 
establish  a  fairer  system  of  rating  both  good 
and  poor  drivers.  However,  the  study  indi- 
cates it  is  essential  that  the  insurance  industry 
continues  to  have  access  to  the  conviction 
records  of  all  drivers  insured  in  Ontario.  I 
would  like  to  go  on  record  today  to  say  that 
I  will  defend  the  right  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry to  have  access  to  these  records,  pro- 
vided they  are  used  fairly. 

Until  today,  the  insurance  industry  coiild 
and  has  been  criticized  for  its  method  of  sur- 
charging drivers  according  to  the  number  of 
convictions  they  had  accumulated,  even  if 
they  had  a  claim-free  record.  The  greatest 
criticism  was  that  the  system  of  surcharges 
appeared  to  be  unjustified.  There  were  no 
satisfactory  statistics  to  demonstrate  that  a 
relationship  existed  between  drivers*  convic- 
tions and  their  chances  of  being  responsible 
for  subsequent  insurance  claims,  independent 
of  the  fact  that  drivers  with  a  poor  claims 
record  are  known  to  be  high  risks. 

The  select  committee  on  company  law 
raised  this  point  in  its  deliberations.  They  also 
suggested  that  if  the  principle  of  insurance 
surcharges  were  to  be  justified,  then  in  fair- 
ness all  drivers'  conviction  records  should  be 
checked,  not  just  the  records  of  those  drivers 
who  had  just  had  claims  or  those  who  chose 
a  new  insurer.  May  I  say  now  that  the  prin- 
ciple applied'  by  the  insurance  industry  of 
surcharging  drivers  with  a  record  of  convic- 
tions was  justified. 

For  example,  our  study  shows  that  a  claim- 
free  driver  with  a  record  of  demerit  point 
convictions  is  an  accident  waiting  to  happen. 
The  study,  conducted  by  the  department  of 
insurance  during  the  past  18  months,  was 
based  on  a  survey  of  the  driving  records  of 
38,000  insured  motorists  in  Ontario.  We  ex- 
amined' the  records  of  these  drivers  for  three 
years  prior  to  the  survey,  then  monitored  their 
claims  records  for  the  next  12  months. 

The  results  show  that  in  a  group  of  more 
than  21,000  five-year  claim-free  drivers,  ap- 
proximately 35  per  cent  have  a  record  of 
demerit  point  convictions.  According  to  our 
statistics,  these  drivers  have  a  50  per  cent 
greater  chance  of  having  an  insurance  claim 
in  the  next  year  than  a  claim-free  driver  with- 
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out  convictions.  However,  they  are  not  paying 
their  fair  share  into  the  insurance  system. 

The  study  des-troys  the  myth  that  nearly 
every  driver  has  traffic  convictions.  Less  than 
40  per  cent  of  all  drivers  have  any  traffic 
convictions  recorded  in  the  last  three  years. 
Only  16  per  cent  have  two  or  more  convic- 
tions; less  than  eight  per  cent  have  three  or 
more.  The  vast  majority  of  convictions  re- 
corded for  the  high  risk  group  of  drivers  were 
those  minor  speeding  and  traffic  offences  sub- 
ject to  demerit  points. 

The  65  per  cent  of  claim-free  drivers 
surveyed  who  did  not  have  a  record  of 
demerit  convictions  could  benefit  from  a 
modest  decrease  in  rates  if  all  drivers  with 
convictions  were  surcharged  fairly.  If  the 
insurance  industry  was  denied  access  to  con- 
viction records,  the  two  thirds  of  Ontario 
drivers  who  avoid  convictions  would  have  to 
subsidize  the  higher  risk  minority  who  have 
a  record  of  breaking  traffic  laws. 

Obviously,  this  study,  together  with  major 
studies  being  conducted  by  the  insurance 
industry,  will  play  a  major  role  in  the  design 
of  a  fairer  insurance  rating  system.  My  staff 
is  already  working,  together  with  the  insur- 
ance industry,  to  try  to  develop  an  econom- 
ical system  of  retrieving  the  necessary  infor- 
mation at  a  reasonable  cost  to  all  concerned 
parties. 

I  feel  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  develop- 
ing a  system  where  good  drivers  will  see 
their  rates  reduced  or  at  least  stabilized  and 
high  risk  drivers  will  assume  their  fair  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  insurance  system. 

10:20  a.m. 

TOILET  TISSUE 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  respond  to  a  question  regarding  the  price 
of  toilet  tissue  in  New  York  state  raised 
recently  by  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold 
(Mr.  Swart). 

Following  an  in-depth  study  by  my  minis- 
try of  the  tissue  product  market  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  and  E.B. 
Eddy  Forest  Products  Limited  in  particular, 
I  can  say  the  charges  of  ripoff  made  by  the 
member  are  entirely  unfounded  and  mis- 
leading. I  am  tabling  a  report  on  paper 
tissue  products  which  examines  closely  all  of 
the  aspects  of  the  issue.  There  are,  however, 
several  points  regarding  the  charges  made 
which  I  wish  to  deal  with  separately. 

First,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
charge  that  a  claimed  13  per  cent  increase 
in  the  retail  price  of  bathroom  tissue  in 
Ontario  in  the  last  nine  months  is  attributable 


to  a  ripoff  by  the  E.B.  Eddy  company.  I 
wish  to  report  that  in  the  nine-month  period 
between  July  1979  and  April  1980  the  E.B. 
Eddy  wholesale  price  of  Swan's  Down  tissue 
rose  only  five  per  cent.  In  that  nine-month 
period  the  E.B.  Eddy  wholesale  price  in  the 
United  States  for  the  same  product,  under 
the  trade  name  Soft  and  Pure,  rose  8.8  per 
cent. 

The  fact  is  that  the  member's  claim  of  a  13 
per  cent  increase  in  the  retail  price  during 
that  time  in  two  distinctly  different  market- 
ing areas  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  E.B.  Eddy  company.  It  is  largely  due  to 
circumstances  which  relate  to  retail  market- 
ing competitive  variables  at  a  given  time. 
For  example,  in  July  1979  the  three-store- 
average  price  for  Swan's  Down  in  Toronto 
was  $1.37  and  on  April  2,  1980,  it  was 
$1.28,  a  decline  of  6.6  per  cent,  because  of 
a  special  feature  price  in  one  food  chain. 

A  further  example  of  comparative  whole- 
sale pricing  of  the  two  E.B.  Eddy  prodlicts 
in  question  is  the  difference  in  the  wholesale 
price  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
—3.9  per  cent  for  a  case  of  96  rolls.  In  terms 
of  one  roll  of  tissue  the  cost  difference  is 
one  solitary  penny. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  charge  that  the 
amount  of  tissue  in  the  E.B.  Eddy  package 
is  less  by  weight  now  than  it  was  nine 
months  ago,  I  am  assured  there  has  been 
absolutely  no  dhange  in  the  manufacturing 
specffications  of  the  E.B.  Eddy  product.  The 
more  recent  criterion  and  expressed  consumer 
preference  in  terms  of  bathroom  tissue  re- 
lates to  softness  and  lightness.  Weight  is 
clearly  no  measurement  for  value  in  bath- 
room tissue.  If  one  were  to  ask  any  house- 
wife, the  heavier  the  roll  of  toilet  tissue,  the 
louder  the  outburst. 

The  facts  on  this  matter  are  contained  in 
the  document  I  have  tabled  today  and  I  trust 
the  member  opposite  will  in  future  use  care- 
ful judgement  and  more  complete  data  when 
charging  our  Canadian  companies  of  ripping 
off  Ontario  consumers, 

COPIES  OF  STATEMENTS 

Mr.  Swart:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr, 
Speaker:  I  have  not  received  that  statement 
or  report  at  this  time.  I  should  have  received 
it  before.  Those  are  the  orders  of  this  House. 
The  report  won't  stand  up,  that's  the  reason. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  got  the  impression  from 
the  minister  ff  it  were  heavy  tissue  the 
problem  wouldn't  be  in  standing  up,  it  would 
be  in  sitting  down. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  rule  26(b)  is 
quite    specffic.    It    says    that    two    copies    of 
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ministerial  statements  shall  be  delivered  to 
opposition  party  leaders  or  their  representa- 
tives at  or  before  the  time  the  statement  is 
made  in  the  House. 

The  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commer- 
cial Relations  made  a  statement  with  respect 
to  the  tissue  issue,  and  we  still  do  not  have  a 
copy  of  the  statement.  We  would  appreciate 
receiving  it.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
that  you  again  draw  this  rule  to  the  attention 
of  all  ministers  so  that  the  rules  can  be 
lived  up  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  at  the 
outset  there  are  two  things:  It  was  the 
answer  to  a  question,  just  to  save  some  time; 
and  secondly,  I  tabled  the  report,  it's  over 
there  on  the  desk. 

URANIUM  CONTRACTS 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
standing  order  33  (b)  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, I  am  tabling  with  the  Clerk  a  peti- 
tion that  the  annual  report  of  Ontario  Hydro 
for  the  calendar  year  1979,  tabled  in  the 
House  April  24  as  sessional  paper  72,  be 
referred  to  the  standing  committee  on  public 
accounts  for  such  consideration  and  report 
as  the  committee  may  determine. 

The  petition  is  signed  by  20  mem^bers  of 
this  Legislature.  I  am  hoping  that  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  public  accounts  will  re- 
view and  report  recommendations  on  the 
uranium  contracts  of  Ontario  Hydro. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 
NATURAL  GAS  CONVERSION 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  Minister  of  Energy. 

The  minister  will  recall  the  questions  we 
ask  time  after  time  about  the  substitution  of 
natural  gas  for  oil  in  the  heating  of  homes  in 
Ontario.  Instead  of  blaming  workers  for 
causing  inflation,  does  the  minister  not  recog- 
nize that  one  of  the  causes  of  inflation  is  the 
high  price  of  imported  oil? 

That  being  the  case,  and  it  being  six 
months  that  we  have  now  been  discussing 
this  with  him,  precisely  what  is  the  minister 
doing  about  the  fact  that  there  are  a  million 
homes  in  Ontario  using  mainly  oil  and  not 
gas?  What  is  he  doing  about  the  fact  that 
250,000  of  these  are  in  areas  already  served 
by  gas  mains  and  400,000  are  within  existing 
gas  franchise  areas?  Precisely  what  has  the 
minister  done  to  get  these  people  to  convert 
from  oil  to  natural  gas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  had  joined  us  during 
estimates    time,   his    colleague   from   Halton- 


Burlington  (Mr.  J.  Reed),  the  Liberal  energy 
critic,  would  have  told  him  there  was  a  fairly 
full  discussion  on  this  whole  question  of 
substitution.  We  have  done  a  fairly  extensive 
survey  of  the  province  along  the  lines  which 
he  has  already  indicated,  those  areas  now 
served  and  the  rate  by  which  the  present 
franchise  holders  can  accommodate  requests 
for  substitution.  Literally  thousands  of  people 
are  being  accommodated  by  the  gas  com- 
panies. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  most  of  the 
franchise  holders  throughout  the  province  are 
really  swamped  with  applications  with  respect 
to  the  conversion  program.  I  could  provide 
the  honourable  member  with  some  specific 
figures,  all  of  which  were  documented  during 
the  consideration  of  our  estimates.  Indeed, 
as  I  pointed  out  to  the  standing  committee  at 
that  time,  what  we  were  waiting  for  was  some 
further  information  with  respect  to  the  natural 
gas  incentive  program.  Our  friends  in  Alberta 
have  really  not  developed  this  yet,  until  such 
time  as  the  current  negotiations  with  respect 
to  oil  pricing  are  completed. 

I  am  encouraged  by  reports  in  the  morning 
paper  which  carry  the  account  of  the  speech 
of  the  federal  minister  in  Montreal  showing 
the  keen  interest  of  the  government  of  Canada 
in  this  whole  program.  We  have  discussed  this 
and  we  welcome  it,  but  hopefully  we  will  be 
able  to  add  to  the  situation  here  some  incen- 
tive program  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
further  penetration  of  natural  gas  in  areas 
not  now  served. 

If  I  can  summarize,  in  the  areas  now  served 
by  natural  gas  and  by  the  franchise  holders 
there  is  certainly  every  indication,  on  the 
basis  of  the  requests  for  substitution,  of  a  very 
ambitious  program  under  way  now  to  accom- 
modate people  in  those  areas.  Indeed,  the 
companies  have  made  it  quite  clear  that  there 
are  many  other  areas  that  could  be  accom- 
modated if  the  natural  gas  incentive  program 
were  in  place. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
dealing  for  the  moment  only  with  those  where 
there  is  an  existing  gas  franchise  area  and 
people  could  easily  be  hooked  on  to  it,  what 
is  the  limiting  factor?  Can  the  Minister  of 
Energy  tell  us,  right  here  and  now,  why  it  is 
that  all  the  people  haven't  shifted  from  oil  to 
natural  gas? 

I  know  there  are  a  lot  who  want  to  shift; 
I  told  him  that  six  months  ago.  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  why  do  we  not  have  everybody 
shifted?  What's  the  limiting  factor?  Does  he 
know?  Is  it  the  lack  of  personnel  to  dig  the 
holes  in  the  ground?  Is  it  a  lack  of  people  to 
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do    the    connections?    Is    it    a    lack    of    the 
burner? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber has  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  like  to  help  the  minister  so 
he  might  be  able  to  give  us  a  pertinent 
answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  want 
to  be  discourteous  but  I  don't  need  any  assist- 
ance from  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
discharging  my  responsibilities. 

The  honourable  member  will  recall  that 
several  weeks  ago,  if  not  months  ago,  he  stood 
in  his  place  and  suggested  that  one  of  the 
reasons  this  program  was  not  proceeding  was 
the  lack  of  skilled  workers.  Following  that 
question,  about  what  we  were  doing  to  make 
available  more  personnel  who  could  do  this, 
within  an  hour  or  so  of  that  comment  I  had 
letters  from  all  the  companies  indicating  that 
a  supply  of  skilled  workers  was  the  last 
probltem  they  had.  They  had  all  kinds  of 
people. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  companies  are  work- 
ing at  full  speed  to  accommodate  people  who 
have  requested  a  gas  installation.  It's  a  matter 
of  the  sheer  size  of  the  job.  Certainly  if  the 
honourable  member  would  call  them  he  would 
find  the  companies  are  attempting  to  keep  up 
with  the  requests  for  conversion.  There  cer- 
tainly is  no  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
companies,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  skilled 
people  to  do  the  job. 

What  is  the  limiting  factor?  I  suppose,  is 
something  called  time— how  many  they  can 
do  in  a  day. 
10:30  a.m. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  can  the  minister  tell  us  whether  his 
staff  has  done  any  background  work  which 
would  indicate  a  need  for  incentive  pricing, 
as  the  federal  government  has  so  far  con- 
ceived of  it,  and  if  there  has  been  such  a 
study  can  he  table  it  in  the  Legislature? 

If  there  has  not  been  such  a  study,  why 
should  we  be  walking  into  an  incentive 
pricing  arrangement  which  may  be  of  in- 
ordinate financial  benefit  to  existing  distri- 
butors in  Ontario,  when  it  should  be  the 
consumers  of  Ontario  who  would  be  getting 
the  benefits  of  large  amounts  of  cheap 
natural  gas  in  Canada? 

(Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
honourable  member  will  perhaps  recall, 
although  we  don't  have  the  details,  because 
at  the  moment  Alberta  is  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  these  particular  negotiations,  it  was 
my  understanding  the  incentive  program  that 


was  being  discussed  at  that  time^that  is,  the 
reduction  from  85  i)er  cent  to  65  per  cent- 
was  in  fact  to  be  used  by  the  companies  in 
order  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  expanding 
into  areas  which  were  not  now  serviced. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  proof  do  you  have 
that  it  is  required? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  point  is  whether  this 
is  even  going  to  be  the  program,  and  I'm 
only  trying  to  be  helpful  in  giving  the  mem- 
ber some  background  with  respect  to  what 
was  being  considered  as  an  incentive  program 
to  encourage  companies  to  go  into  areas 
which  otherwise  would  not  prove  economic 
on  the  basis  of  those  tests. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  member  there 
have  been  discussions  with  the  federal  min- 
ister, the  details  of  which  have  yet  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  some  further  meetings.  We  really 
are  waiting  for  some  further  details  about  the 
plans  which  he,  in  general,  announced  in 
Montreal  yesterday  as  to  where  the  benefits 
might  be. 

I  think  the  important  point  to  emphasize 
to  the  House  this  morning  is  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement that  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
can  meet  the  national  commitment  of  crude 
oil  self-sufiBciency  is  to  get  large  numbers  of 
people  ofi^  oil.  Substitution  to  natural  gas,  as 
far  as  home  heating  is  concerned,  is  obvi- 
ously one  of  those  particular  programs. 

The  member,  being  my  critic  for  that  par- 
ticular party,  will  know  there  was  a  very  full 
discussion  with  respect  to  where  we  were  in 
Ontario  at  this  time  with  respect  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  please  answer  the  question  in  a 
straightforward  way?  Is  he  admitting,  in 
fact,  that  his  ministry  has  done  absolutely 
nothing  to  bring  about  the  substitution  of 
natural  gas  for  oil  except  to  ask  the  distri- 
butors, "How  are  things  going?"  The  dis- 
tributors say,  "Well,  we're  pretty  well 
swamped,"  and  the  minister  now  comes  in 
and  tells  us  "Boy,  are  they  ever  swamped." 
I  take  it  that's  the  limit  of  what  the  minister 
has  done. 

If  he  has  done  something  else  would  he 
please  tell  us?  Would  he  please  inform  this 
House,  from  his  studies  on  this  matter,  since 
there  are  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  on 
the  gas  main  who  are  not  using  gas  to  heat 
their  homes  right  now  and  should  be,  what 
is  preventing  it?  It's  not  good  enough  to  say 
time  and  that  the  number  of  people  who 
can  be  changed  over  will  depend  on  how 
many  people  are  assigned  to  the  task.  What 
is  the  problem,  burners,  the  number  of 
people  to  dig,  trucks?  What  is  the  limiting 
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factor  and  why  db  we  not  have  a  massive 
program  of  substitution  across  Ontario  right 
now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  the  people  in  Ontario  in  areas 
that  are  now  serviced,  as  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  refers  to,  are  being  accommodated 
at  an  accelerated  rate  within  the  capacity  of 
the  present  companies  to  look  after  those 
who  opt  to  have  that  substitution. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Could  the  minister  tell  this  House  the  result 
of  his  discussions  with  the  various  gas  com- 
panies and  installers,  and  what  he  has  done 
to  make  it  easier  for  those  people  who  want 
to  convert,  in  terms  of  assisting  those  people 
with  salvage  on  their  installed  oil  tanks  and 
present  oil  furnaces,  et  cetera? 

He  is  aware— because  it  has  been  pointed 
out  in  this  House- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:   Order.  The  question 
has  been  asked. 

Mr.  Peterson:  What  has  he  done  to  make 
it  easier? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
time  this  question  was  raised— which  was 
some  months  ago— the  honourable  member 
took  a  personal  interest  in  this  matter  be- 
cause he  was  having  some  diflBculties  with 
one  of  the  franchise  holders  with  respect  to 
his  own  personal  installation.  I  took  it  upon 
myself  to  find  out  whether  there  was  any- 
thing I  could  d'o  to  assist  in  that  area.  I 
found  that  the  company  and  the  member 
were  in  negotiation,  and  I  felt  the  member 
was  quite  able  to  look  after  the  matter 
himself. 

10:40  a.m. 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  FUNDING 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services,  with  regard  to  the  matter  of 
prevention  in  the  work  of  children's  aid 
societies. 

The  minister  rose  on  a  point  of  privilege 
yesterday  to  correct  certain  items  that  were 
in  a  newspaper.  Does  the  minister  recall  his 
ministry  publishing  a  policy  paper  a  couple 
of  years  ago  in  which  prevention  was  said 
to  be  the  first  priority  of  the  ministry? 

If  he  does,  how  does  that  square  with  the 
statement  in  the  newspaper,  attributed  to  a 
ministry  oflBcial,  which  said  bluntly,  "Preven- 
tion isn't  easy  to  sell  politically,"  as  a  way 
of  explaining  why  it  is  that  $700,000  a  year 
has  been  assigned  out  of  what  was  reported 
as  a  $30  million  budget? 


The  minister  rose  on  Thursday  to  say  that 
this  article,  which  suggested  that  2.3  per 
cent  of  the  budget  went  to  prevention,  was 
wrong.  By  the  minister's  calculations— since 
the  budget  was  quoted  wrongly— 0.6  per  cent 
has  gone  to  prevention.  How  is  that  the 
minister's  top  priority? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  to  what  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
or  the  article  are  relating  the  funds  that  were 
specifically  earmarked  for  the  prevention 
initiatives.  I  don't  know  why  they  try  to 
look  at  that  as  a  percentage  of  provincial 
allocations  to  children's  aid  societies.  I  think 
it  is  a  totally  irrelevant  relationship  they  are 
trying  to  draw. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  think  in  the  opinion 
of  most  of  the  pyeople  involved  in  working 
with  children's  aid  societies,  much  of  the  work 
they  do,  and  much  of  the  $116  million  that 
the  province  will  transfer  to  children's  aid 
societies  this  year  goes  into  work  that  could 
fairly  be  described  as  prevention.  The  specific 
money  that  I  presume  is  being  referred  to  by 
this  very  confused  journalist  is,  in  fact,  money 
which  we  have  allocated  specifically  for  pro- 
jects from  which  we  hope  to  learn  more  about 
preventive  techniques  and  programs.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  research  oriented  initiative. 

The  projects  currently  under  consideration 
for  approval  are  being  considered  specifically 
on  that  basis.  They  have  been  evaluated  from 
a  research  approach,  in  terms  of  the  design 
of  the  program,  and  they  are  time-limited. 
They  will  be  for  specific  periods  of  time,  most 
of  them  for  approximately  two  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  we  hope  to  learn  some- 
thing more  about  preventive  techniques. 

One  of  the  things  we  learned  soon  after  we 
began,  following  the  initial  announcement, 
was  that  among  professionals  in  the  field 
there  is  very  little  consensus  as  to  what  pre- 
vention really  is  and  what  can  be  fairly  de- 
scribed as  preventive.  We  had  a  committee  of 
professionals  sitting  for  about  six  months  and 
one  thing  they  couldn't  do  was  to  dtefine  pre- 
vention. We  do  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  in 
that  area. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
does  the  minister  not  recognize  that  tbe 
societies  that  are  operating  with  severe 
budgetary  constraints  at  the  moment  are  really 
in  no  position  to  carry  on  with  much  in  the 
way  of  new  preventive  programs  and  that 
really  the  only  prevention  money  that  is 
available  is  the  $700,000  for  these  demonstra- 
tion grants,  which  the  minister  correctly  de- 
scribed to  the  House? 
10:40  a.m. 
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It  is  my  understanding,  for  instance,  that 
the  Hamilton  Social  Planning  Research  Coun- 
cil grant  has  been  turned  down,  whidh  is  the 
best  I  can  make  out  from  talking  to  people 
in  his  ministry.  I  am  not  sure  why  it  has 
been  turned  down,  but  how  could  the  minister 
argue  that  prevention  was  his  first  priority 
when  his  own  officials  say  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  seU  politically? 

Does  he  not  think  that  0.6  per  cent  of  his 
bud'get  is  pretty  weak  as  far  as  a  research  or 
demonstration  component  is  concerned?  Does 
he  not  recognize  that  the  individual  societies 
will  not  be  able  to  find  funds  for  prevention 
because  they  are  pretty  well  strapped  to  find 
funds  to  carry  out  their  mandate  of  responsi- 
bilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
several  questions  there.  First  of  all,  I  do  not 
know  who  the  mysterious  oflScial  from  my 
ministry  is  who  claims  that  selling  prevention 
is  dijBBcult  politically.  I  certainly  do  not  rely 
upon  that  statement  for  its  accuracy  or  even 
know  for  sure  whether  it  comes  from  my 
ministry.  Obviously,  I  can't  be  responsible 
for  it.  I  don't  have  to  be.  Within  the  govern- 
ment, if  that  is  what  they  mean  as  far  as 
selling  it  politically  is  concerned,  it  certainly 
has  support. 

The  member  talked  about  the  research  al- 
location of  my  ministry.  There  are  consider- 
ably more  funds  than  that  allocated  within 
my  ministry  for  research.  That  is  only  one 
particular  component  of  the  ministry's  re- 
search allocation.  We  have,  at  the  moment,  a 
commitment  from  the  Provincial  lottery— I 
think  it  is  for  a  period  of  the  nex-t  three  years 
—of  about  $4  million  which  will  be  going 
into  research.  That  is  another  component.  I 
don't  think  the  member  can  focus  upon  only 
one  small  part  of  the  activities  of  the  ministry. 

With  respect  to  the  children's  aid  societies 
and  their  ability  to  do  preventive  work,  I 
think  they  are  and  they  have  been  doing  pre- 
vention work.  It  depends  upon  what  the  mem- 
ber specifically  means.  If  he  is  talking  about 
new  prevention  initiatives  then  the  only  limi- 
tation upon  them  is  really  the  limitation  of 
their  own  imaginations. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  member  that  the 
society  which  was  the  subject  of  that  article 
in  the  newspaper  just  the  other  day  will  this 
year  have  a  budget  probably  in  excess  of  $30 
million.  They  have  greater  flexibility  in  the 
allocation  of  their  funds  than  they  have  ever 
had  historically,  at  least  ever  since  they  be- 
came recipients  of  provincial  public  funds. 
They  have  the  opportunity  to  move  money 
from  very  high  cost  things  that  they  have 
been  dtoing,  perhaps  against  our  better  judge- 


ment in  the  past,  into  new  areas  as  they  have 
never  been  able  to  do  before.  I  think  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Children's  Aid  Society 
has  a  golden  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
creativity  with  the  $30  million  the  taxpayers 
are  giving  it  to  do  the  job. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: In  the  line  of  preventive  research,  has  the 
ministry  research  turned  up  the  fact  that  lack 
cyf  adequate  family  income  has  a  direct  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  welfare  of  children,  which 
we  can  witness  now  in  the  number  of  cases 
that  are  coming  to  the  attention  of  officials 
in  the  Windsor  area;  also,  witness  the  very 
personal  testimony  bf  demonstrators  outside 
our  building  in  the  last  few  days  who  talked 
about  the  effects  on  their  children  of  lack  of 
adequate  income  under  the  family  benefits 
payments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  any  research  that  has  demonstrated 
that.  I  do  recognize  that  it  is  commonly  a 
simplistic,   ideological  explanation. 

NANTICOKE  POLLUTION 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 
Since  Dr.  M.  Lusis,  head  of  the  special 
studies  unit  of  the  air  resources  branch,  in  a 
workshop  last  March  pointed  out  that  Nanti- 
coke  is  the  largest  polluter  in  Ontario  with 
300,000  tons  of  sulphur  dioxide  per  year  and, 
in  addition,  some  100,000  tons  of  nitrogen 
oxide,  exceeding  even  that  at  Inco  Limited, 
would  the  minister  explain  to  the  House  why 
he  has  approved  the  emission  levels  of  this 
based  only  on  the  local  air  quality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  those  are  potential  and 
not  actual  figures.  I  think  if  the  member 
would  double  check  he  would  find  those  are 
potential  figures  and  we  are  not,  at  this  time, 
at  all  sure  that  is  going  to  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  minister 
is  correct  that  these  are  projected  figures,  but 
surely  all  we  can  operate  on  for  the  moment 
are  the  projected  ones. 

Since  the  air  systems  in  Ontario  move  from 
the  southwest  to  the  northeast,  and  the  pol- 
lutants of  Nanticoke  become  acid  rain  in 
Muskoka,  and  since  Ontario  Hydro  at  its 
Nanticoke  plant  has  spent  only  $22  million 
for  anti-pollution  devices  as  compared  with 
$36  million  spent  by  Stelco  Inc.  and  $40 
million  by  Texaco  Canada  Inc.,  has  the  min- 
istry done  any  study  as  to  why  we  s'hould  not 
proceed  with  the  installation  of  scrubbers  at 
the  Nanticoke  generating  plant  in  order  to 
reduce  these  projected  emission  levels? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Pairott:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
not  only  thought  of  scrubbers,  we  have 
thought  of  other  technologies  that  may  very 
well  reduce  considerably  the  amount  of  emis- 
sions from  that  particular  installation.  I  repeat 
that  these  are  projected  figures.  I  do  not 
expect  they  will  become  reality.  If  there  is 
anything  we  can  do  to  reduce  those  figiu"es 
to  more  acceptable  levels,  that  is  exactly 
what  we  will  be  doing. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Is  the  minister  giving  any  consideration  to 
putting  control  orders  on  Hydro  plants  like 
Nanticoke  and  others  that  are  big  emitters  of 
SOg  to  deal  with  them  in  an  adequate  way, 
rather  than  dealing  with  the  situation  piece- 
meal, particularly  since  the  ministry  has  come 
in  with  a  new  control  order  on  Inco,  albeit  a 
very  inadequate  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a 
rather  interesting  comment.  First  of  all,  yes, 
we  are  considering  controls  that  will  afiFect 
Ontario  Hydro.  I  think  I  made  that  clear 
some  time  ago.  Just  this  very  morning  one 
of  the  participants  from  either  Vermont  or 
New  Hamps-hire— I  am  not  sure  of  the  state, 
I  think  it  is  Vermont— called  our  office.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  speak  to  him,  but  I  shall  later 
today.  He  did  speak  to  my  executive  assistant. 

His  comment  about  this  "inadequate" 
control  order  was  rather  interesting.  He 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  best  things  he 
knew  of  that  had  happened  in  the  fight  on 
acid  rain.  He  was  encouraging  us  and  wiU 
be  making  a  public  statement  that  he  only 
wished  some  jurisdiction  in  the  US  was 
following  Ontario's  lead. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Final  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned:  The 
minister  says  he  is  studying  this  matter.  If 
he  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  Nanticoke 
becoming  an  even  greater  polluter  than  Inco, 
and  allegedly  he  is  really  concerned  about 
Inco,  what  is  he  doing  about  the  studies? 
What  is  going  to  flow  from  these  studies? 
Is  the  scrubber  approach  the  answer  or  is 
there  an  alternative?  When  are  we  going  to 
find  out  about  it?  After  the  pollution  has 
begun? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said 
many  times  in  this  House,  and  I  wish  mem- 
bers would  fully  comprehend  the  significance 
of  it,  that  a  federal-provincial  task  force  has 
been  established  to  deal  with  all  these 
studies.  We  are  of  course,  looking  at  that 
particular  installation,  and  so  is  the  federal 
government.  Those  studies  will  all  be  co- 
ordinated. We  expect  to  have  some  very  de- 
finitive statements  on  those  particular  instal- 


lations and  others  in  the  comprehensive  study 
we  are  doing  this  coming  year. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Final  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  the  minister  keeping  the  local 
people  informed  and  is  he  working  along 
with  the  region  of  Haldimand-Norfolk  in 
this  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  local  people 
are  well  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  their 
own  community. 

ASBESTOS  HAZARDS 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Labour:  Since 
the  bottom  line  of  his  statement  this  morning 
was  that  the  result  of  the  test  was  that  the 
people  working  in  the  Macdonald  Block  and 
the  Legislative  Building  should  be  reassured, 
may  I  get  the  minister's  comment  on  a  memo 
which,  by  the  brown  paper  envelope  syn- 
drome, has  come  into  our  hands,  a  memoran- 
dum to  Mr.  G.  Kellner,  chief  mechanical 
engineer,  dated  April  16,  1980?  It  says  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  used  a  mechanism  for 
testing  that  does  not  test  small  particles. 

The  memo  states:  "The  size  of  the  particles 
which  create  a  hazard  are  those  less  than 
five  microns  in  length  and  three  microns  in 
diameter.  Asbestos  particles  of  this  size  or 
less  can  pass  through  the  respiratory  tract 
and  lodge  in  the  lining  of  the  lungs." 

10:50  a.m. 

The  minister  used  an  optical'  test,  which 
does  not  test  the  small  particles.  The  final 
paragraph  of  the  memo  says:  "Another 
method  of  testing  called  the  electron  micro- 
scope technique  will  measure  both  the  size 
of  the  particle  and  its  identity.  However,  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  is  not  making  use  of  this 
method  in  the  tests."  How  can  the  minister  be 
reassured,  since  he  has  used  a  less  efficient 
and  a  less  effective  method  of  testing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr,  Speaker,  just  so  there 
will  be  no  suspicion  about  any  brown  en- 
velopes, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  table  all  of  the  reports  that  deal  with  that 
sampling  carried  out  at  the  Macdonald  Block 
and  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Very  forthcoming  of  the 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  would  rather  be  that  than 
back-coming.  The  tissue  issue  has  gone  to  the 
member's  head.  Settle  down. 

The  member  has  raised  an  issue  and  clearly 
it  is  an  issue  that  is  common  internationally, 
because  if  he  will  review  the  literature  and 
review  standard  setting  throughout  the  world 
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he  will  see  that  standards  and  the  evaluation 
of  sampling  is  carried  out  everywhere  by  the 
optical  technique. 

If  he  reads  the  recent  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  statement 
which  came  out  about  a  month  ago,  he  will 
also  see  that  NIOSH  has  recommended  optical 
testing  as  the  only  practicable  method  avail- 
able at  this  time  to  evaluate  asbestos  in  the 
air. 

He  knows  and  I  know  that  electron  micro- 
scopes are  not  in  great  supply.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  will  have  one  in  its  new  facility  up 
on  Resources  Road,  but  let  me  say  to  him, 
having  used  an  electron  microscope— and  he 
shouldn't  talk  about  it  until  he  has  used  it- 
it  is  a  very  long  and  protracted  technique. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  If  it  works.  What  is  the  use 
of  something  that  is  practical  but  doesn't 
tell  you  what  you  need  to  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  It  is  such  a  problem— for 
the  member  for  Carleton  East— that  no  juris- 
diction uses  it.  It  is  just  impracticable.  Let  us 
analyse  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we 
are  talking  about  optical  samplings.  We  are 
talking  about  using  the  optical  microscope  to 
see  all  fibres,  never  mind  whether  they  are 
asbestos  or  not.  Any  counts  done  with  the 
optical  microscope  record  any  fibre  that  is 
there.  When  we  say  there  are  0.03  fibres,  we 
can't  assure  anyone  that  they  are  asbestos  but 
we  can  say  we  are  going  to  call  them  asbestos 
just  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  That  is  the  pro- 
cedure and  standard  that  is  used  throu^out 
the  world. 

I  don't  say  that  the  electron  microscope 
isn't  superior;  all  I  am  saying  is  the  use  of 
the  optical  microscope  is  recognized  as  the 
only  practicable  method  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  method  we  are  using 
does  not  detect  the  small  particles.  By  way 
of  supplementary,  may  I  draw  to  the  min- 
ister's attention  the  fact  that  Dr.  SelikoflF  has 
estimated  that  for  every  one  fibre  over  five 
microns  the  mechanism  is  registering,  an  in- 
dividual can  breathe  100  short  fibres?  If  one 
takes  the  maximum  count  that  the  report  this 
morning  indicated,  0.28  fibres  per  cubic  centi- 
metre, that  means  that  in  an  eight-hom-  day  a 
person  could  be  inhaling  89.6  million  fibres. 
How  can  the  minister  dismiss  the  mechanism 
which  will  get  the  smaller  fibres,  which  are 
the  more  dangerous  ones? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am 
really  trying  to  tell  the  member  is  that  in  the 
sampling  that  has  been  carried  out  in  other 
nations,  such  as  Australia  for  example- 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  doesn't  the  minister 
lead  for  a  change,  instead  of  just  dragging 
behind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  member  should  listen 
for  a  minute.  He  might  want  to  hear  some- 
thing so  he  can  understand  it  better. 

All  right,  what  I  am  telling  him  is  that  in 
other  buildings  in  other  countries  where 
sampling  has  been  done  it  has  been  found 
tliat  the  levels  in  the  ambient  air  outside  the 
building  are  the  same  as  the  samples  of  am- 
bient air  taken  inside  the  building. 

I  would  assure  the  member  that  if  samples 
were  done  outside  the  door  of  the  Macdonald 
Block  they  would  probably  be  the  same.  What 
I  am  saying  to  him  is  that  within  the  scope 
of  techniques  available  throughout  the  world 
today,  everybody  has  found  it  only  practicable 
to  use  the  optical  microscope  because  of  the 
time  and  the  complexity  of  using  the  electron 
microscope.  I  am  not  arguing  with  him  that  it 
is  a  more  effective  and  more  reliable  instru- 
ment in  terms  of  the  size  of  fibres  it  can  see. 
All  I  am  telling  him  is  that  it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  optical  microscope  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable method  available  to  us  today. 

RUST  PROTECTION  CLAIMS 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations.  The  minister  is  no 
doubt  aware  that  American  Motors  Corpora- 
tion is  advertising  its  1980  models  including 
Concord,  Spirit,  and  Eagle,  as  having  the 
added  feature  of  Ziebart  rust  protection  and 
that  these  cars  are  being  imported  into 
Ontario. 

Is  the  minister  aware  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  Illinois  has  filed  for  an  injunction 
against  American  Motors  pursuant  to  its 
Consumer  Fraud  and  Deceptive  Business 
Practices  Act  on  the  grounds  that  this 
"Ziebart  factory  rust  protection"  is  not  simi- 
lar to  the  Ziebart  rust  protection  process 
offered  by  independent  Ziebart  dealers  and 
that  therefore  this  constitutes  consumer  mis- 
representation? 

If  the  minister  is  aware  of  the  issue,  and 
if  these  cars  are  sold  in  Ontario  or  the 
American  Motors  products  made  here  are 
also  built  under  this  approach,  can  he  advise 
the  House  whether  the  director  of  business 
practices  division  has  or  wiU  investigate  this 
matter  pursuant  to  the  Business  Practices 
Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
aware  of  that  action  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 
The  director  of  business  practices  will 
investigate. 
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I  think  it  would  be  imperative,  on  the 
basis  of  the  auto  pact,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  bulk  of  American  Motors— and  I  don't 
see  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
(Mr.  Grossman)  here— passenger  car  models 
sold  here  are  primarily  produced  in  the 
United  States.  He  will  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  will  be  glad  to  send 
some  material  that  may  be  of  use  to  the 
minister.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
minister  that— 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Would  you  like  to 
ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Yes.  I  have  to  do  this 
first,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an  exhibit  of  testimony, 
the  president  of  Ziebart  International  has 
stated  that  "Ziebart  factory  rust  protection 
offered  by  AMC  is  not  the  same  as  the 
Ziebart  process  offered  by  the  dealers  and, 
further,  we  fully  realize  that  while  the  con- 
sumer buying  the  AMC  passenger  car  may 
to  some  degree  be  confused  with  regard  to 
what  rust  protection  he  has  purchased,  this 
will  be  far  outweighed  by  promotion  gene- 
rated by  AMC  on  the  balance  of  the  10 
million  car  buyers  in  1980." 

Accordingly  then,  would  it  not  appear  on 
the  surface  this  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
mislead?  Would  the  minister  ensiure  that  the 
director  investigates  the  representations  and, 
if  necessary,  issues  a  cease  and  desist  order 
if  vehicles  brought  into  Canada  or  made 
here  are  involved?  I  will  send  some  material 
to  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said, 
he  will  investigate  it.  But  bear  in  mind,  too, 
that  the  whole  issue  of  rust  and  rustproofing, 
regardless  of  whether  the  manufacturer  does 
it  in  the  normal  course  of  the  assembly  or 
production  of  the  automobile,  as  is  the  case 
with  General  Motors,  Ford  and  Chrysler,  or 
whatever  arrangements  the  smaller  compan- 
ies have  made,  is  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Department  of  Consumer  and  Cor- 
porate Affairs  and  its  celebrated  rustproofing 
agreement. 

One,  I  will  have  the  business  practices 
division  investigate  that.  I  appreciate  the 
information.  Two,  I  will  share  the  informa- 
tion with  or  obtain  whatever  information  is 
available  from,  the  federal  minister,  Mr. 
Ouellet.  Three,  because  of  the  present  hiatus 
in  the  court  interpretation  of  who  enforces 
standards,  I  will  consult  with  Mr.  Ouellet  as 
to  which  is  the  proper  jurisdiction  to  take 
primary  responsibility  in  the  field,  and  thus 
avoid  the  context  of  yet  another  test. 


DEPENDENT  TRUCKERS  DISPUTES 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  Nelson 
Crushed  Stone  and  Dufferin  Aggregates,  the 
dependent  truckers  have  been  on  strike  since 
April  10  and  April  22.  Since  the  issue  at  stake 
is  job  security,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  companies  are  circumventing  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process  by  massive  use  of 
strikebreakers,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  if  he  is  aware  of  the  tense 
and  explosive  situation  developed  at  fdie  two 
strike  sites?  What  is  he  going  to  do  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  strikers  and,  above  all,  to 
avoid  the  continuation  of  a  most  serious 
conflict? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  member  could  repeat  the  name  of  the 
company.  I  got  Nelson.  Was  it  Nelson 
Crushed  Stone? 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  And  Dufferin  Aggregates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:   Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say 

I  do  not  have  any  firsthand  knowledge  at  the 
moment  of  that  particular  issue,  but  I  will 
review  it  and  report  to  the  member. 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  whether 
he  is  also  aware  that  several  strikers  have 
been  arrested?  Yesterday  five  strikers  were 
arrested  and  the  management  threatened  the 
other  strikers  that  all  di  them  would  be  ar- 
rested. Is  he  also  aware— 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  He  just  told  you 
he  didn't  know  about  it. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  He  is  telling  the  minister 
about  it. 

II  a.m. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Does  the 
honourable  member  have  a  supplementary 
question? 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  the  former  Minister  of 
Labour  but  I  am  trying  to  bring  the  present 
minister  up  to  date. 

Will  the  minister  investigate  the  role  of  the 
police,  which  is  perceived  not  to  be  neutral, 
and  whether  the  centralized  dispatching  set 
up  by  the  company  doesn't  contravene  the 
Labour  Relations  Act?  Will  the  minister, 
when  he  gets  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
finally  decide  to  bring  in  under  strike  legis- 
lation and— 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  I  think  the 
member  has  asked  his  question. 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
going  to  ask  whether  he  wiU— 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware   of  the  particular  strike   incident  that 
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the  member  referred  to,  but  I  will  review  it 
and  report  to  him.  With  regard  to  the  matters 
he  has  raised  relating  to  the  police,  those  are 
matters  within  the  competency  of  the  Soli- 
citor General  ( Mr.  McMurtry ) . 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: Given  the  fact  that  certain  charges  have 
been  laid,  would  the  minister  also  investigate 
accusations  by  the  union  that  frivolous 
charges  had  been  laid  by  the  pohce  against 
the  workers?  Would  the  minister  consult  the 
Solicitor  General  about  those  allegations  and 
about  the  validity  of  those  allegations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
said,  that's  a  question  that  should  be  properly 
directed  to  the  Solicitor  General,  but  I  will 
be  pleased  to  draw  it  to  his  attention  and 
discuss  it  with  him. 

PENSION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations.  A  year  or  so  ago  we 
had  a  discussion  in  this  House  about  the 
disclosure  legislation  for  private  pension 
plans.  At  that  time,  there  was  some  desire 
to  wait  for  the  outcome  of  the  Haley  com- 
mission. In  view  of  the  fact  that  nobody 
knows  when  the  Haley  commission  is  going 
to  report— it  has  been  put  off  several  times 
and  God  only  knows  when  it  is  going  to 
report  to  this  House— and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Quebec  has  taken  the  initiative  and  has 
brought  in  some  very  stringent  reporting 
regulations  for  private  pension  plans,  is  the 
minister  prepared  to  move  now  or  very 
quiddy,  as  a  first  step  in  cleaning  up  the 
pension  mess  in  this  province,  to  bring  in 
some  stringent  disclosure  provisions  and 
regulations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
honourable  member  asked  that  question,  and 
I  think  it  was  shout  a  year  ago,  if  I  recall 
correctly  I  responded  that  I  would  shortly 
be  taking  some  initiatives.  I  had  what  I 
consider  to  be  interim  legislation  pending  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Pensions  in  Ontario,  which  contained  two 
small  remedial  things  as  well  as  a  disclosure 
package. 

At  that  time  it  was  decided,  as  the  mem- 
ber has  suggested,  that  in  view  of  the  com- 
mitments that  had  been  made  at  the  time  of 
the  establis'hment  of  the  commission  there 
would  be  no  significant  changes  in  pension 
legislation  pending  the  report,  and  that  the 
particular  legislation,  which  I  regard  as 
remedial— incidentally  the  industry  regards 
it  as  remedial— jwould  not  proceed  at  that 
time. 


I  give  the  House  a  commitment.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  royal  commission  will 
report  in  the  fall.  If  it  does  not  report  in  the 
fall,  I  will  introduce  the  disclosure  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  be  very  fair  and  frank  and 
inform  the  House  that  the  mere  passage  of 
the  disclosure  legislation  only  starts  a  chain 
of  events,  that  realistically  the  first  impact 
upon  the  individual,  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  disclosure,  would  be  approximately  12 
months  later.  I  cannot  wait  longer  than  be- 
yond the  fall  session,  because  otherwise  it 
would  be  two  years  and  we  would  be  very 
far  down  the  road. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Supplementary:  I  welcome 
that  commitment,  but  I  suggest  there  may  be 
even  a  trifle  more  urgency  than  he  would  see 
in  view  of  the  comment,  for  example  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bentley,  the  Ontario  Pension  Commis- 
sion superintendent.  He  told  a  seminar  of  the 
Canadian  pension  conference  a  httle  while 
ago  the  terms  of  some  private  pension  plans 
are  presented  so  vaguely  that  he  is  hard 
pressed  to  understand  them  himself. 

Surely  if  he  has  those  problems,  a  number 
of  people  in  the  province  have  those  prob- 
lems. As  the  minister  says,  the  industry  wel- 
comes it;  everyone  would  welcome  it.  Isn't 
it  time  to  bring  in  legislation  even  this  spring 
and  we  will  move  with  dispatch  on  it? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Why  wait  for  fall?  Why  not 
now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  For  one  reason,  and  I  have 
already  explained  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I 
brought  in  such  legislation  tomorrow  or  I 
bring  it  in  in  October,  the  practical  impact 
to  the  individual  will  be  at  the  same  time.  It 
would  be  preferable,  quite  frankly,  if  the 
royal  commission  report  were  down,  because 
neither  I  nor  Mr.  Bentley  claim  to  have  all 
the  ideas  in  the  world.  There  might  very 
well  be  additional  suggestions  contained  in 
that  royal  commission  report. 

I  have  said  if  the  report  isn't  down  by  the 
fall,  I  give  the  commitment  that  we  will  in- 
troduce the  disclosure  and  a  couple  of  other 
minor  amendments— which  are  only  house- 
keeping, remedial  amendments— to  the  Pen- 
sion Benefits  Act.  The  real  impact  would  take 
eff^ect  on  the  first  reporting  time,  which  would 
be  the  first  quarter  of  1982  for  one's  status  as 
of  1980. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Can  the  minister  give  this 
House  assurance  that  Mrs.  Haley  really  exists? 
If  we  were  sure  of  that  then  I  would  probably 
be  more  comfortable  with  the  response.  I 
have  yet  to  see  for  sure  that  she  even  exists. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  yes,  she 
exists,  I  just  want  to  phrase  this  correctly— 
I  want  everybody  to  have  a  happy  weekend. 
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I  would  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
ber that  in  terms  of  asking  the  status  of  that 
royal  commission,  when  it  is  going  to  report 
and  so  forth,  notwithstanding  the  jurisdiction 
of  my  ministry  in  the  pension  field,  that  is 
solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Treasurer.  That 
is  why,  when  I  give  a  commitment,  it's  stated 
very  simply  that  if  it  does  not  report— I  don't 
care  for  what  reason,  because  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible—then I  will  do  what  I  said  I  would 
do. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF 
HAZARDOUS  GOODS 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Solicitor  General  in  his  capacity  as 
minister  responsible  for  pubhc  safety.  Could 
I  preface  my  question  by  saying  that  I  under- 
stand it  is  in  the  federal  jurisdiction? 

What  can  the  minister  do  when  I  advise 
him  that  Canadian  Industries  Limited  in 
Nobel  is  endangering  the  town  of  Parry 
Sound  when,  in  an  effort  to  get  around  the 
picket  line,  it  is  transporting  explosives  in  an 
unmarked  vehicle  on  the  public  highway,  con- 
trary to  law?  They  are  transferring  the  load 
from  this  unmarked  vehicle  to  a  tractor- 
trailer  in  a  location  outside  of  a  powder  maga- 
zine, contrary  to  law.  They  are  transferring 
this  load  in  a  built-up  area,  contrary  to  law, 
and  they  are  transferring  this  load  on  a  public 
street,  contrary  to  law.  What  can  the  minister 
do  to  stop  Parry  Sound  from  getting  blown 
off  the  map  ? 

An  Hon.  member:  Find  out  whose  riding  it 
is  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Whose  riding  did  you 
say  that  was  again?  It's  your  riding. 

Mr.  Germa:  No,  Lome  Maeck's. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
imaware  of  the  situation  that  the  member  for 
Sudbury  has  raised.  I  would  like  to  take  it 
under  advisement,  possibly  seek  further  in- 
formation from  the  member  and  discuss  it 
with  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Communications  (Mr.  Snow).  Then 
I  would  decide  whether  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  us— it  may  well  be— to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  federal  government. 

11:10  a.m. 

Mr.  Germa:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
This  incident  has  happened  on  at  least  four 
occasions  in  the  past  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  it  is  continuing.  I  think  it  is  a  danger- 
ous practice.  Would  the  minister  consider 
getting  an  infunction  to  contain  the  man- 
agement of  CIL  from  continuing  this  danger- 
ous practice? 


Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  don't  think  I  can  be 
specific  at  this  time  as  to  what  the  appropriate 
action  might  be,  but  I'm  certainly  prepared  to 
look  into  the  matter  and  advise  the  honour- 
able member  as  to  what  we  think  might  be 
done  by  the  province  of  Ontario,  assuming 
that  some  action  is  warranted. 

COLLINGWOOD  TOURISM  STUDY 

Mr.  McKessock:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism,  just  before  he  leaves.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  his  ministry  and  the  government  of 
Ontario  have  designated  the  Meaford-Thom- 
bury-CoUingwood  area  a  four-seasons  recrea- 
tional area,  and  are  at  present  carrying  out  a 
study  there,  can  the  minister  tell  me  at  what 
stage  the  study  is  at?  Is  it  completed  or  is  it 
nearly  completed?  Can  he  give  us,  at  this 
time,  some  statement  as  to  what  his  findings 
are  in  that  area  as  to  the  effect  the  four- 
seasons  recreational  area  is  going  to  have  on 
tourism  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect 
it  to  have  a  fairly  dramatic  impact  on  tourism 
in  that  part  of  the  province.  Having  said  that, 
may  I  tell  the  House  that  I  haven't  seen  the 
report.  I  am  expecting  the  report  to  be  in 
within  the  next  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Supplementary:  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  obvious,  when  the 
report  is  completed,  that  there  will  be  a  great 
lack  of  services  in  that  area,  especially  for 
water  and  sewers,  to  allow  the  area  to  expand, 
will  the  minister  then  be  prepared  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds?  Would  he  agree  that  a 
$12-million  shot  in  that  area  would  have  a 
much  greater  impact  on  tourism  in  Ontario 
than  that  same  amount  would  have  in  Minaki 
Lodge? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  That's  sensitive,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  know  the  honourable 
member  might  be,  but  we  might  not  be. 

We're  not  in  the  business  of  playing  off 
one  part  of  the  province  against  another.  We 
think  we've  treated  many  parts  of  this  prov- 
ince quite  well.  We  have,  as  members  know, 
been  very  generous  in  the  Collingwood  area 
of  this  province.  I  don't  think  anyone  there 
can  suggest  that  we  haven't  been  terribly 
helpful;  we've  been  terrifically  helpful  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  province. 

As  a  result  of  that  study,  I  think  we'll 
identify  many  more  opportunities  to  assist  in 
that  area.  I  could  stand  here  and  enumerate 
the  various  things  we've  done  for  Colling- 
wood in  the  past  year  and  a  half  or  two  years, 
and  I  think  they're  quite  substantial. 

With  regard  to  servicing,  servicing  is  an 
overwhelming  problem  there  still.  I  convened 
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a  meeting  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Minister  of  the  Environment 
(Mr.  Parrott),  myself,  and  the  people  from  the 
area's  three  or  four  municipalities,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  toge-ther  all  the  ministries  and 
all  the  jurisdictions  responsible  for  solving  the 
inability  to  get  on  with  the  servicing  there. 

With  that  initiative,  I'm  satisfied  that  if  we 
can  get  the  municipalities  onside  and  willing 
to  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  resolution 
of  the  servicing  problems,  we  will  be  able  to 
find  a  way  to  help  finance  that  problem.  I 
have  communicated  that  to  the  various  mayors 
up  there;  they  are  aware  of  that. 

TOILET  TISSUE 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations,  concerning  his  report  this  morning. 
I  want  to  say  that  my  quick  perusal  of  that 
report  shows  it's  nothing  but  a  sham  and 
a  coverup,  except  to  admit  that  E.B.  Eddy 
Company  increased  its  profits  by  117  per  cent. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  how  he  can 
say  his  report  is  accurate  when,  in  the  com- 
parison of  transportation  costs,  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  price  of  E.B.  Eddy's  tissue  in 
the  United  States  and  here  in  Ontario,  for  the 
US  he  used  transportation  costs  of  only  60 
cents,  which  in  the  report  is  their  cost  to 
Buffalo,  even  though  they  distribute  it  to  other 
points  much  farther  than  Buffalo  in  the  US, 
while  in  Canada  he  used  transportation  costs 
of  $1.60,  which  is  the  average  cost  for  all  of 
Canada.  We  were  comparing  BuflFalo  and 
Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  did  that  for  one  very 
simple  reason,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  allegation  by 
the  honourable  member  was  that  the  E.B. 
Eddy  company— and  I  want  to  read  this,  be- 
cause this  is  his  own  thing— "E.B.  Eddy,  one 
of  the  major  producers  of  bathroom  tissue, 
is  a  classic  example  of  the  price  exploitation 
of  the  Ontario  consumer."  If  the  honourable 
member  was  a  man,  he  would  apologize  to 
them. 

The  freight  rates  were  used  because  we 
were  comparing  the  cost  of  the  production 
and  the  final  price  to  the  retail  outlets.  The 
Canadian  price  was  used,  which  is  the 
average  for  here.  We  used  the  available 
figures,  which  were  the  average  to  the 
American  border. 
Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  know  the  member's  toes 
are  twinkling  and  he  is  ready  to  shuffle  oflF  to 
Buffalo,  so  he  can  come  in  on  Tuesday  with 
another  package  of  goodies  and  we  can  start 
this  all  over  again.  I  know  the  governor  of 


the  Bank  of  Canada  is  quivering;  he  does 
not  know  the  impact  upon  the  balance  of 
payments.  I  am  going  to  be  a  nice  guy. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  minister  makes  a  joke  out 
of  it,  but  consumer  prices  are  not  a  joke. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Wait  a  minute.  I  am  going 
to  be  a  nice  guy,  and  I  am  not  going  to  alert 
Canada  Customs  or  do  my  duty  as  a  min- 
ister. I  am  quite  sure  it  can  be  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  pres,s  on  Tuesday,  which  wiU 
be  a  dull  day,  waiting  for  the  referendum 
result.  If  the  member  wants  to  pursue  the 
subterranean  supermarkets  of  Buffalo,  that 
is  fine  by  me. 

The  member  raised  three  allegations  in  this 
sheet  that  he  turned  out  on  April  24.  The 
first  one,  about  the  E.B.  Eddy  Company,  I 
have  read.  The  report  demonstrates  con- 
clusively that  is  not  true. 

Second,  without  using  the  word  "rlpoff" 
or  "exploitation,"  he  drops  in  a  product 
called  Cottonelle  made  by  Scott  Paper  Lim- 
ited. He  says  that  is  being  sold  for  less  in 
the  United  States  than  it  is  here.  Sure  it  is. 
The  Scott  tissue  sold  in  the  US  is  produced 
there  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  tissue  can 
be  produced  in  Canada.  There  is  no  inter- 
change of  product.  The  Scott  tissue  that  is 
sold  here  is  from  New  Westminster,  British 
Colurrtbia.  The  price  is  based  on  BC  costs.  If 
the  member  wants  to  read  the  report,  he  can 
see  the  actual  cost. 

Third,  the  member  says  it  is  time  I  stopped 
the  ripoff,  or,  in  his  words  here,  "he  flushed 
out  di  his  ministryl"  I  do  not  want  to  impute 
any  motives  on  the  basis  of  that,  or  take  a 
look  at  the  mentality  that  produces  that  kind 
of  statement  with  an  exclamation  point. 

This  report  was  prepared  by  a  distinguished 
professional  economist,  Dagmar  Stafl.  It 
seems  extremely  odd  to  me  that  every  time 
something  comes  up  in  here,  and  I  have  our 
chief  economist,  Mrs.  Stafl,  go  through  it  and 
produce  an  exhaustive  report,  even  with 
pictures  this  time,  her  professional  qualifica- 
tions are  called  into  question.  The  rest  of  the 
year,  for  some  peculiar  reason,  the  honour- 
able member  is  constantly  striving  to  get 
closer  to  Mrs.  Stafl.  What  this  love-hate  rela- 
tionship is,  I  know  not. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Does  the  honourable 
member  have  a  brief  supplementary? 

Mr.  Swart:  Yes  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  minister  if  he  has  checked  the 
comparative  weights.  If  he  has,  would  he 
table  them?  Did  he  check  the  comparative 
quality  in  his  report?  If  he  did,  would  he 
table  that? 

How  can  he  dismiss  the  difference  in 
weight,   which   I   have   checked— it  was   610 
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grams  for  a  four-roll  package  last  summer 
and  is  now  down  to  570  grams— when  he 
himself  used  weight  last  fall  in  the  report  as 
the  sole  criterion  for  comparing  toilet  tissue, 
and  when  E.B.  Eddy,  itself  uses  weight  as 
the  comparison  in  its  letter  to  the  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  one 
regret  is  that  I  was  not  fed  things  like  that 
25  years  ago,  because  I  would  have  been  a 
ball  player  of  great  renown.  I  would  be 
hitting  1,000. 

It  is  a  very  sensitive  and  delicate  area. 
Bearing  in  mind  one  constant— there  are  the 
same  number  of  sheets  in  the  toilet  roll— the 
less  the  roll  weighs,  the  better  ofiF  one's 
anatomy  is  going  to  be. 
11:20  a.m. 

USE  OF  TRILLIUM  LOGO 

Mr.  McCuigan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
doing  an  encore. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Chairman  of  Management  Board  of  Cabinet. 
Several  of  the  marketing  boards  have  been 
asking  the  cabinet— I  beheve  this  falls  under 
the  minister's  jurisdiction— for  the  right  to 
use  the  trillium  logo  on  packages  that  are 
used  for  Ontario-grown  food  products.  They 
have  been  asking  the  minister  this  for  several 
months  and  the  decision  seems  to  have  been 
delayed.  Can  he  tell  us  when  this  decision 
will  be  rendered?  Also,  what  are  his  appre- 
hensions? Why  is  it  being  delayed? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  sure  I  heard  what  the  honourable  mem- 
ber said.  Was  it  the  Foodland  Ontario  logo 
he  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  McCuigan:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  It  is  our  intention  to 
keep  that  logo  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
government.  I  think  what  the  member  is 
referring  to  is  a  variation  of  the  logo,  a 
change  in  it  for  use  by  other  people.  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  specific  one  he  is  referring 
to  unless  it  was  one  that  was  madte  for  the 
apple  growers  some  two  years  ago.  I  think 
that  request  was  turned  down  at  that  time. 
I  don't  think  it  was  the  logo  as  is,  it  was 
a  variation. 

INQUEST  ON  FIREFIGHTERS'  DEATHS 

Mr.  Philip:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Soli- 
citor General.  Has  the  minister  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  recommendation 
of  the  coroner's  jmy  into  the  inquest  into 
the  deaths  of  the  three  Etobicoke  firefighters 
at  Kimberley-Clark  of  Canada  Limited?  Has 
he  or  his  stafiF  met  with  the  senior  adminis- 


tration of  that  company?  Can  he  assure  us 
that  the  recommendations  for  additional 
smoke  detectors,  fire  alarms,  and  TV  cover- 
age of  the  main  aisles  of  the  north  ware- 
house will  be  implemented  by  that  company? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
reviewed  the  recommendations.  I  am  arrang- 
ing to  have  a  meeting  with  the  fire  marshal 
to  get  his  views  as  to  what  can  be  done  in 
relation  to  these  recommendations. 

Mr.  Philip:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
will  the  minister  use  his  personal  influence 
on  the  company  to  see  that  those  recom- 
mendations are  implemented?  Is  the  minis- 
ter in  agreement  with  the  recommendation 
that  regional  committees  be  set  up  consisting 
of  representatives  from  the  local  council  of 
the  Ontario  Professional  Fire  Fighters  Asso- 
ciation, the  Fire  Prevention  Canada  Associa- 
tion, the  Canadian  Manufacturers*  Association 
and  a  lay  person,  that  this  committee  should 
meet  on  a  quarterly  basis  to  discuss  firefight- 
ing  hazards  and  precautions,  and  that  there  be 
consideration  at  these  meetings  of  fire  hazards 
in  particular  areas?  Is  that  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations that  he  will  be  implementing  as 
Sol'citor  General  and  as  the  chief  firefighter 
in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  think  the  recom- 
mendation is  a  very  interesting  one  and  is 
certainly  one  that  will  have  to  be  given 
very  serious  consideration.  I  don't  wish  to 
make  any  commitment  until  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  matter  not 
only  with  the  fire  marshal  personally  but 
also  with  representatives  of  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Fire  Chiefs  and  the  fire- 
fighters. I  think  I  should  have  the  benefit 
of  their  advice  before  I  take  any  further 
specific  action. 

REPORT 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  Philip  from  the  standing  committee  on 
administration  of  justice  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Attorney  General  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1981: 

Law  officer  of  the  crown  program, 
$3,146,500;  administrative  services  program, 
$39,008,100;  guardian  and  trustee  services 
program,  $6,929,200;  crown  legal  services 
program,  $18,380,600;  legislative  counsel  ser- 
vices program,  $2,285,600;  courts  administra- 
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tion  program,  $86,475,900,  and  administrative 
tribimals  program,  $8,588,400. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON 
NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
table  the  answers  to  questions  80,  128  and 
151,  and  the  interim  answers  to  questions  148 
and  154  standing  on  the  Notice  Paper.  (See 
appendix,  page  1991.) 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing on  motion: 

Bill  45,  An  Act  respecting  Tom  Longboat 
and  the  City  of  Toronto; 

Bill  56,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Territorial 
Division  Act. 

BUDGET  DEBATE 

(continued) 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  this  House 
approves  in  general  the  budgetary  policy  of 
the  government. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  how 
pleased  I  am  to  see  the  number  of  members 
in  attendance  in  the  House— about  the  same 
number  as  there  were  last  night  around  10:20. 
It  is  for  me  a  great  privilege  and  opportunity 
to  make  some  comments  about  the  budgetary 
policy  of  the  government  of  Ontario.  I  don't 
know  if  my  speech  will  be  as  high-profile  as 
the  previous  questions  in  regard  to  toilet  tissue, 
but  I  will  make  an  attempt  to  keep  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  interested  as  best  I  can. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  opening  remarks 
centring  on  the  eflFects  of  the  budget  in  regard 
to  the  great  riding  of  Durham  East.  I  will 
look  first  at  energy  conservation  and  the 
effect  the  budget  may  have  in  that  regard. 

There  has  been  great  discussion  over  the 
last  six  months  in  the  riding  of  Durham  East 
concerning  the  expansion  of  the  GO  Transit 
system  from  Pickering  to  Oshawa  and  possibly 
to  Bowmanville.  Under  today's  constraints  in 
regard  to  energy  conservation,  this  is  a  very 
important  issue  that  has  been  debated  back 
and  forth,  not  only  locally  but  now  in  the 
provincial  arena. 

Before  we  centre  in  on  the  topic  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  extension  of  the  GO  train 
system  east  of  Pickering,  I  want  to  talk  a 
little  bit  about  the  existing  most-easterly  sta- 
tion at  Pickering.  I  am  sure  the  member  for 
Durham    West    (Mr.    Ashe)    would   be   very 


appreciative  of  this.  We  are  very  pleased  to 
see  a  new  station  has  been  completed  there 
and  the  opening  will  be  taking  place  in  the 
middle  of  June.  I  know  the  facilities  will 
greatly  accommodate  the  thousands  of  daily 
users  there  at  the  Pickering  station. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know  if  you  are 
familiar  with  the  Pickering  GO  train  station, 
or  if  you  have  had  the  opi>ortunity  of  using 
that  facility.  I  know  you  are  a  great  user  of 
trains,  going  up  to  Huntsville  periodically 
from  Toronto  to  your  cottage,  but  I  know  you 
will  appreciate  that  you  have  to  get  to  the 
train  station. 

I  have  spoken  personally  to  the  member 
for  Durham  West  on  this  matter  and  I  have 
made  no  headway.  I  have  not  been  pushing 
it  very  much  because  it  is  not  my  riding,  but 
I  think  there  is  still  a  bit  of  an  inadequacy 
there  at  the  Pickering  GO  train  station. 

For  members  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  situation,  there  is  a  parking  lot  on  the 
north  side  of  the  tracks,  and  on  the  east  side 
of  Liverpool  Road.  There  are  virtually 
hundreds  of  cars  that  are  parked  there  daily, 
and  when  one  wants  to  get  out  of  this  park- 
ing lot,  one  has  to  travel  west,  coming  into 
Liverpool  Road.  If  one  wants  to  go  north  on 
Liverpool  Road,  there  is  a  bridge  immediately 
to  the  south  that  comes  over  the  railway 
tracks,  and  one  cannot  see  any  oncoming  cars 
which  are  travelling  north  on  Liverpool 
Road.  This  makes  it  extremely  dangerous  for 
the  large  volume  of  cars  trying  to  get  out 
of  that  parking  lot. 

11:30  ajn. 

Likewise,  if  the  member  for  Durham  West 
(Mr.  Ashe),  wants  to  attempt  to  go  south  on 
Liverpool  Road,  it  is  even  worse,  because  not 
only  does  one  have  to  contend  with  vehicles 
coming  up  over  the  bridge  and  the  railway 
track,  but  one  also  has  to  contend  with  south- 
bound vehicles  on  Liverpool  Road.  That  bridge 
comes  over  Highway  401.  In  addition,  one 
must  contend  with  traffic  coming  off  Highway 
401  on  a  collector  lane  right  at  that  point.  I 
must  say  it  is  extremely  hazardous,  and  I  can- 
not understand  why  there  has  not  been  more 
attention  paid  to  this  problem. 

I  do  my  best  to  use  the  south  parking  lot, 
but  quite  often  it  is  already  full.  I  know  my 
wife  uses  the  train  at  least  two  days  a  week. 
We  like  to  think  that  a  woman's  intuition  is 
of  great  value,  and  she  is  an  ordinary  person 
using  that  facility  and  she  finds  it  extremely 
dangerous.  The  Durham  regional  poHce  have 
very  considerately  taken  the  option  of  put- 
ting on  a  patrol  officer  during  the  rush  hours. 
That  alleviates  a  lot  of  the  problems,  but  I 
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do  not  think  it  alleviates  the  overall  problem 
of  the  dangerous,  hazardous  situation  there. 

On  Wednesday,  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
committee  considering  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  estimates,  and 
I  brought  this  to  the  minister's  attention.  He 
indicated  to  me  that  the  ministry  is  planning 
an  overpass  to  the  west  of  Liverpool  Road. 
They  termed  it  the  White's  Road  overpass.  I 
lasked  very  blatantly  when  he  anticipated 
that  new  overpass  would  be  put  in.  He  said, 
"In  the  fullness  of  time."  If  I  have  heard 
that  phrase  once  around  here  I  have  heard 
it  a  thousand  times.  In  other  words,  the 
minister  was  not  in  a  position  to  make  a 
commitment  to  alleviating  that  hazardous 
situation.  I  do  hope  the  member  for  Durham 
West  is  cognizant  of  it,  now  that  I  have 
brought  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  am 
sure  he  will  bring  it  to  the  minister's  atten- 
tion and  we  trust  that  very  hazardous  situa- 
tion will  be  resolved  somewhere  down  the 
line  in  the  future. 

Notwithstanding  the  problems  existing  at 
Pickering,  we  are  very  appreciative  of  the 
GO  train  service.  There  have  been  some  new 
innovations  in  regard  to  the  service,  and  I 
am  thinking  in  terms  of  the  two-tier  cars.  I 
know  they  are  extremely  comfortable.  I  know 
a  lot  of  residents  from  the  city  of  Oshawa 
and  constitutents  from  the  town  of  Newcastle 
use  the  train  and  find  it  extremely  useful. 

My  next  point  is  centred  on  the  possible 
extension  of  GO  Transit  service  to  Oshawa, 
Bowmanville  and  beyond.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, interestingly  enough,  that  over  a  number 
of  years  the  city  of  Oshawa  council  has  not 
been  overly  sympathetic  to  the  extension  of 
the  GO  train  system  to  Os-hawa  because  it  is 
feared  that  would  create  a  bedroom  com- 
munity. As  fate  would  have  it  and  as  atti- 
tudes change,  it  is  my  understanding  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  city  council  of  the  city 
of  Oshawa  now  is  thinking  in  terms  of  ex- 
tension of  the  GO  train  system  to  the  city. 

There  has  been  much  correspondence 
about  it.  Well  over  a  year  ago,  when  I  first 
brought  the  feasibility  of  such  an  extension 
to  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications,  he  indicated 
to  me  that  the  cost  would  be  around  $56 
million.  One  of  the  di£Sculties  was  that  right 
at  Liverpool  Road  was  the  beginning  of  the 
heavy  freight  traflBc  between  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  As  a  result,  there  could  not  be  an 
immediate  accommodation  of  the  commuter 
rail  system  at  that  point. 

The  other  difficulty  was  that  possibly  some 
of  the  overpasses  on  the  various  roads  along 
the  rail  line  between  Pickering  and  Oshawa 
could    not    accommodate    the    two-tier    cars. 


That  was  why  the  cost  figure  was  in  the 
range  presented  to  me  by  the  minister.  He 
was  thinking  in  terms  of  construction  of  a 
new  track  and  of  upgrading  and  fixing  the 
various  grade  levels  to  allow  the  trains  to 
pass  under  the  overpasses. 

Since  that  time,  the  minister  has  had  in- 
creasing numbers  of  inquiries  from  myself 
and,  I  must  confess,  from  the  member  for 
Os^hawa  as  well  as  from  concerned  council- 
lors in  the  region  of  Durham.  As  a  result  of 
those  inquiries,  the  Toronto  Area  Transit 
Operating  Authority  was  requested  to  take  a 
look  at  the  commuter  program  for  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  including  the  possibilities  of 
extension  of  the  GO  train  system  to  the 
Oshawa  area  and  beyond. 

We  are  under  the  impression  from  the 
minister's  comments  that  the  solution  to  the 
problem  may  be  forthcoming  within  a  very 
short  time.  I  understand  from  what  the  min- 
ister said  in  his  estimates  that  we  now  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  next  spring.  That  is  a 
little  disappointing,  because  we  all  know  the 
lead  time  required  for  such  a  large  develop- 
ment. If  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  only 
receiving  the  report  next  spring  then  we  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  another  year  to  follow 
in  regard  to  the  final  construction  and  exten- 
sion of  the  system. 

Interestingly  enough,  I  had  a  phone-in  TV 
show  last  night,  with  myself,  councillor  Cy 
Elsey  from  the  city  of  Oshawa  and  Mr. 
Calder,  who  has  been  instrumental  in  pre- 
X>aring  and  giving  me  a  petition  signed  by 
residents  in  the  region  of  Durham  with  some 
22,000  signatures,  expressing  their  concern 
and  interest  in  expansion  of  the  GO  train 
system.  We  had  some  very  interesting  phone 
calls.  Generally  sp>eaking,  they  were  all  en- 
thusiastic about  the  possibility  of  the  expan- 
sion. It  seems  to  me  the  expansion  is  in- 
evitable. There  is  no  doubt,  when  we  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  rising  costs  for  gasoline, 
that  more  individuals  are  going  to  be  pro- 
hibited from,  or  at  least  will  be  conscious  of, 
driving  their  own  vehicles  from  the  city  of 
Oshawa  area  and  the  region  of  Durham,  and 
they  will  be  thinking  in  terms  of  commuter 
trafiic.  I  think  the  government  of  Ontario 
should  take  the  responsibility  of  making  com- 
muter trafiic  available  to  residents  so  we  can 
encourage  people  to  use  a  massive  trans- 
portation system  instead  of  their  individual 
cars. 

I  hope  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  is  cognizant  of  the  concerns 
we  have  out  in  the  region  of  Durham.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  government  policy 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  to  go  east, 
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in  an  attempt  to  attract  people  and  industry 
to  the  region  of  Durham.  One  method  by 
which  they  can  stimulate  that  kind  of  im- 
petus is  the  expansion  of  the  GO  train 
system. 

In  connection  with  the  GO  train  system, 
we  have  a  task  force  headed  by  a  colleague 
of  mine,  the  member  for  St.  David  (Mrs. 
Scrivener).  Her  task  force  is  taking  a  look 
at  the  utilization  bi  the  various  rail  services 
in  Ontario.  We  are  very  pleased  to  see  that 
such  an  investigation  is  beng  done.  Her  task 
force  is  currently  receiving  delegations  with 
regard  to  the  problems  or  the  anticipated 
future  uses  of  the  rail  systems  in  the  prov- 
ince. Happily  enough,  I  presented  a  brief  to 
the  task  force  in  relation  to  the  GO  train 
expansion  but,  more  specifically,  pointing  out 
to  the  task  force  the  possibility  of  electrtfying 
the  GO  train  system. 

The  member  for  Durham  West  last  year 
presented  a  resolution  in  this  House  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  electrifying  the 
train  system  between  Toronto  and  Montreal. 
Am  I  not  correct?  The  member  is  shaking 
his  head.  Where  was  it? 

Mr.  Ashe:  Windsor  to  Quebec  City. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Windsor  to  Quebec  City. 
Thank  you  very  much.  As  I  recall,  the  mem- 
ber's resolution  was  passed  unanimously.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Ashe:  Sort  of. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Sort  of.  For  the  record  we 
will  say  it  was  passed  unanimously,  over- 
whelmingly, in  the  House.  With  regard  to 
that  resolution,  and  thinking  in  terms  of  elec- 
trifying the  railway  system,  the  first  step 
would  be  to  take  a  look  at  electrifying  the  GO 
train  system.  We  can  dovetail  that  with  the 
fact— we  have  to  face  up  to  it— that  there  is 
an  excess  of  electrical  capacity  in  the  province. 
We  should  not  be  embarrassed'  about  that 
overcapacity;  we  should  be  utilizing  it  to  our 
best  advantage.  One  of  the  best  ways  would 
be  to  think  in  terms  of  electrification  of  the 
GO  train  system. 

I  know  these  things  do  not  happen  over- 
night. I  am  appreciative  of  that.  But  if  we 
are  thinking  in  a  progressive  way,  and  of 
having  some  self-sufficiency  in  our  commuter 
traffic  and  in  our  energy  resources,  we  should 
be  thinking  along  this  line. 

With  regard  to  the  excess  capacity,  I  want 
to  bring  in  under  that  heading  some  of  the 
activities  currently  taking  place  in  the  select 
committee  on  Ontario  Hydro  affairs.  As  of 
yesterday  we  had  another  debate  about  an- 
other budget.  That  was  the  budget  of  the 
select   committee   on   Ontario  Hydro   affairs. 


Interestingly  enough,  the  budget  was  turned 
back  by  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy  to 
be  rediscussed  by  the  committee. 
11:40  a.m. 

I  do  not  have  to  point  out  that  the  select 
committee  on  Ontario  Hydro  affairs  has  been 
very  worthwhile.  I  have  not  been  a  member 
of  the  committee  from  its  inception,  but  in 
the  time  that  I  have  been  there  the  com- 
mittee has  been  looking  at  the  safety  of 
nuclear  reactors  and  waste  disposal,  and  I 
consider  it  to  be  a  very  important  committee. 

lit  is  my  understanding  that  at  the  time  the 
committee  was  looking  at  the  capacity  of  On- 
tario Hydro  there  was  great  concern  about 
budgetary  restraints,  and  the  all-party  com- 
mittee pared  down  that  budget  as  best  as 
possible,  being  cognizant  of  the  cost  factors 
involved  in  select  committees.  As  a  result,  it 
is  my  understanding,  that  budget  was  as  low 
as  possible. 

After  that  budget  in  regard  to  electrical 
capacity,  we  then  had  the  budget  regarding 
the  safety  of  the  Candu  reactors  in  Ontario. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  second  budget 
was  fairly  close  to  the  budget  concerned  with 
the  investigation  of  electrical  capacity. 

We  have  not  quite  finished  the  report,  but 
we  are  looking  at  the  draft  report  regarding 
the  last  investigations  of  the  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste,  and  the  budget  for  that  in- 
vestigation was  very  similar  to  the  previous 
two  budgets.  Now  we  are  anticipating  an 
examination  of  the  front  end  of  the  nuclear 
program;  that  is,  an  investigation  of  the 
uranium  mining  industry.  The  budget  that 
was  presented  to  the  committee  some  two  or 
three  weeks  ago  was  very  similar  to  the  pre- 
vious three  budgets  and  now,  finally,  when 
we  present  the  budget  to  the  Board  of  In- 
ternal Economy,  they  tiun  it  back. 

I  understand  we  have  some  new  members 
on  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy  and  they 
v/ant  to  show  some  musclfe.  They  want  to 
come  and  say  to  the  select  committee:  "Listen. 
We  are  in  charge  of  the  show.  We  are  in 
charge  of  the  money.  We  are  going  to  cut  you 
back."  I  am  sure  the  Minister  without  Port- 
folio, the  member  for  Cochrane  South  (Mr. 
Pope),  wants  to  show  the  Premier  that  the 
members  from  the  north  are  made  of  hard 
stuff,  that  he  can  put  his  foot  down  when  he 
wants  to;  not  to  mention  the  whip  for  the 
Conservative  party. 

I  would  say  it  is  a  little  too  late  to  try  to 
cut  the  budget  by  a  third  or  a  half.  If  they 
were  at  all  cognizant  of  budgetary  restraints, 
they  probably  should  have  taken  a  look  some 
three  or  four  years  ago  when  the  committee 
was   originally  struck,  but  it's   very  difficult 
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now  to  pull  the  rug  from  under  the  commit- 
tee and  to  request  them  to  cut  back  the 
budget  drastically. 

It  goes  without  saying,  the  committee  is 
very  important.  We  have  examined  a  number 
of  interesting  topics  about  the  nuclfear  indus- 
try, and  I  am  confident  that  our  own  Minister 
of  Energy  (Mr.  Welch)  has  been  very  appre- 
ciative of  the  reports  that  have  been  coming 
from  the  select  committee  on  Ontario  Hydro 
affairs  to  give  him  some  direction  with  regard 
to  policies  on  nuclear  energy.  I  am  very  con- 
fident that  when  the  Board  of  Internal 
Economy  again  receives  the  budget  of  the 
select  committee  for  review  it  will  be  ap- 
proved, just  as  the  budget  for  the  province 
will  be  approved  by  this  assembly. 

On  the  subject  of  the  select  committee  on 
Ontario  Hydro  afiFairs,  we  are  very  pleased 
with  the  government's  continued  commitment 
in  the  budget  for  nuclear  power.  Of  course,  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  construction  of  the 
Darlington  generating  station  in  the  wonder- 
ful riding  of  Durham  East.  This  station  is 
scheduled  to  come  on  stream  in  the  late 
1980s.  Many  of  the  residents  in  the  com- 
munity, contrary  to  popular  belief  being  cir- 
culated at  the  anti-nuclear  demonstrations 
talcing  place,  are  very  appreciative  of  the 
construction  of  the  Darlington  generating 
station  because  of  the  spinoff  benefits  with 
regard  to  jobs  and  opportunities  in  the  area. 
We  are  also  pleased  about  the  government's 
commitment  for  the  continued  construction 
of  the  station  and  are  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  that  station  comes  on  stream  and 
trust  we  will  be  able  to  co-ordinate  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  at  Darlington  with  the 
electrification  of  the  GO  train  system. 

Interestingly,  there  is  always  great  debate 
from  the  parties  opposite  about  who  is  or  is 
not  in  favour  of  the  construction  of  nuclear 
stations.  This  Friday,  I  am  meeting  with  Mr. 
Jack  Tressider,  president  of  the  district  labour 
council  and  presidents  of  other  local  labour 
councils  in  the  community.  They  want  to 
discuss  with  me  and  emphasize  to  me  the 
need  for  a  continued  program  at  Darlington. 
Further,  they  want  to  have  a  little  discussion 
about  their  own  demonstration  to  promote  the 
construction  of  the  station,  in  the  light  of  the 
anti  demonstration  that  will  be  taking  place 
very  shortly.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  we  have 
residents  in  the  community  from  all  walks  of 
life  who  are  appreciative  of  the  kind  of  con- 
struction that  is  taking  place  in  Durham  East, 
namely  in  Darlington. 

The  budget  of  the  select  committee  is 
only  one  area  that  has  proved  to  be  of  some 
diflBcuIty  for  the  Board  of  Internal  Economy. 


I  want  to  bring  to  the  members'  attention  the 
fact  that  there  is  another  budget  on  which  I 
have  had  some  input,  and  that  is  the  budget 
of  the  standing  committee  on  regulations  and 
other  statutory  instruments,  which  we  debated 
yesterday  morning  in  committee. 

After  three  meetings,  it  was  decided  that  a 
budget  of  a  twofold  nature  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  board.  The  Australian  govern- 
ment has  invited  Commonwealth  nations  to 
the  first  meeting  of  various  statutory  instru- 
ments committee  members  to  discuss  mutual 
concerns  about  regulations. 

That's  a  ver;-  mundane  topic,  I  am  sure, 
to  members  of  the  assembly  who  are  present, 
but  I  want  to  tell  them  that  the  Globe  and 
Mail  reported  quite  recently  on  the  effects 
that  regulations  have  on  all  of  us  in  Ontario. 
Many  of  these  regulations  pass  through  with- 
out recognition  or  debate  in  the  House.  The 
main  legislative  process  transpires  here,  but 
the  underlying  rules  and  regulations  are  not 
discussed  whatsoever. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  the 
all-party  committee  on  regulations  and  other 
statutory  instruments  decided  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  send  a  delegation  or  represen- 
tation to  Australia.  The  problem  was,  in 
recognizing  the  constraints  with  regard  to 
government  these  days,  deciding  the  kind  of 
delegation;  so  the  committee  decided  to  pro- 
pose two  budgets.  The  first  was  to  ask  the 
Board  of  Internal  Economy  about  the 
possibility  of  sending  just  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  second  was  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  sending  a  representative 
from  each  party,  for  a  total  of  three  mem- 
bers, to  Australia  for  this  convention. 

The  Board  of  Internal  Economy  decided 
it  would  be  worthwhile  under  today's  con- 
straints to  send  just  the  chairman.  This  was 
brought  back  to  committee,  and  I  think  all 
committee  members  were  appreciative  of  that 
decision.  But  there  was  an  underlying 
tliought  that  the  diflSculty  with  that  is  there 
seemed  to  be  no  specific  policy  by  the  Board 
of  Internal  Economy.  There  was  some  ques- 
tion about  whether  their  policy  was  a  random 
decision,  since  an  all-party  delegation  of  one 
committee  will  be  going  to  Westminster  this 
summer  or  this  fall,  whereas  our  committee 
was  instructed  to  send  only  the  chairman. 

Looking  at  the  principle  of  the  matter,  the 
committee  on  regulations  and  other  statutory 
instruments  instructed  its  chairman,  the  mem- 
ber for  Oriole  (Mr.  Williams),  to  approach 
the  Deputy  Speaker  (Mr.  Edighoffer)  to  try  to 
strike  up  again  the  ad  hoc  committee.  Ap- 
parently there  is  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the 
House  composed  of  all  chairmen  of  various 
committees  who  get  together  from  time  to 
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time.  The  last  time  they  got  together,  inter- 
estingly enough,  apparently  was  a  year  ago  in 
June. 

We  have  instructed  our  chairman  to  speak 
with  the  Deputy  Speaker  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  all  chairmen  of  all  commit- 
tees together  to  express  mutual  interests  and 
concerns,  and  possibly  to  try  to  devise  some 
kind  of  policy  with  regard  to  committees  and 
whether  there  should  be  underlying  consis- 
tent principle  that  the  Board  of  Internal 
Economy  should  be  following.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  ad  hoc  committee  being 
struck  if  the  member  for  Oriole  is  successful. 
Since  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  general 
government  committee,  I  am  very  anxious 
to  have  some  input. 

With  regard  to  the  provincial  budget  in 
so  far  as  restraint  goes,  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  member  for  Durham 
West  the  fact  that  I  had  an  unusual  situation 
in  my  riding.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Ser- 
vices (Mr.  Norton)  approached  me  and  indi- 
cated he  was  having  difficulty  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  what  was  referred  to  then  as  the 
Pine  Ridge  Training  School.  This  training 
school  was  operated  by  the  ministry  for 
juveniles  across  the  province.  With  the  de- 
clining enrolment,  not  only  in  schools  but 
also  in  such  institutions,  the  minister  was 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  support 
that  institution. 

11:50  a.m. 

I  acknowledge  that  he  courteously  asked 
me  to  make  some  input  and,  after  his  ex- 
plta nation  on  the  cost  of  operation  of  the 
school,  I  submitted  to  his  wishes  that  the 
school  should  be  closed.  However,  I  did  so 
on  tlie  condition  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
employees  there  would  find  suitable  employ- 
ment within  the  immediate  area.  Happily 
enough,  most  of  them  have  been  able  to  be 
placed  at  another  training  school  in  Cobourg 
referred  to  as  Brookside. 

The  understanding  in  the  back  of  my  mind 
was  that,  with  the  agreement  to  the  closing 
of  Pine  Ridge  School,  there  would  be  some 
accommodation  for  the  utilization  of  the 
vacant  site.  That  site,  interestingly  enough, 
was  donated  by  a  resident  of  the  then  town 
of  Bowmanville.  Now,  of  course,  we  are  in 
the  town  of  Newcastle  under  that  wonderful 
institution  referred  to  as  regional  government, 
which  is  a  topic  I  won't  get  into  this  morning. 
That  300-acre  parcel  was  donated  to  the 
province  in  1912  by  a  resident  of  the  town  of 
Bowmanville  for  the  utilization  of  juveniles. 

It  turns  out,  after  the  closure  of  the  training 
school    about    a   year    and   a   half   ago,    the 


easterly  100  acres  have  been  given  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  for  re- 
search purposes,  which  I  think  is  a  very 
worthwhile  project.  In  addition,  the  westerly 
100  acres  have  been  given  to  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  for  utilization  at  some  future  date, 
and  I  am  confidtent  that  is  a  worthwhile  en- 
deavoiu-,  thinking  in  terms  of  future  years. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  want 
you  to  listen  very  closely;  just  pretend  this  is 
the  Muppet  Show,  because  I  want  your  full 
attention— is  with  the  middle  100  acres,  where 
all  the  buildings  are  located. 

It  was  my  understanding,  when  speaking 
with  the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social 
Services,  that  my  views  would  be  given  some 
consideration  with  respect  to  the  total  utiliza- 
tion of  that  100  acres.  The  100  acres  contains 
an  administrative  building,  a  number  of 
smaller  buildings  where  the  juveniles  were 
housed,  a  swimming  pool,  soccer  fields,  base- 
ball diamonds  and  the  like. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Minister  of  Gov- 
ernment Services  (Mr.  Wiseman)  to  think 
in  terms  of  disposing  of  the  last  100  acres. 
Indeed,  he  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  me  in  my 
municipality.  For  a  cool  sum  of  around  $2 
million,  the  town  can  have  the  property.  I 
say  to  the  minister,  thanks  very  much.  After 
the  way  I  co-operated  originally  with  regard 
to  the  closing  of  the  school,  he  is  now  coming 
back  to  me  and  my  municipality  and  saying, 
"For  $2  million,  you  can  have  that  100-acre 
parcel."  Some  bargain  indeed!  It's  very  dis- 
appointing. 

We  had  met  with  the  previous  minister, 
now  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(Mr.  Henderson),  and  he  indicated  then  to  the 
municipality  and  myself  that  if  the  munic- 
ipality could  indicate  that  the  middle  100 
acres  would  be  used  only  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, there  would  be  some  due  considera- 
tion. I  must  confess  there  was  no  monetary 
comment,  but  due  consideration  would  be 
given  the  transfer  of  the  100  acres  at  a 
nominal  cost.  We  have  come  a  long  way  now, 
from  the  nominal  transfer  of  $2  to  $2  million. 

The  situation  at  present,  happily  enough,  is 
that  the  minister  visited  the  site  two  weeks 
ago  today.  He  capitulated  a  little  and  indi- 
cated that  in  regard  to  finances  the  govern- 
ment and  his  ministry  would  be  in  a  position 
to  have  reasonable  negotiations  over  long- 
term  financing. 

At  the  moment,  that's  not  good  enough  to 
me.  Within  two  weeks,  the  ministry,  the  town 
of  Newcastle  council  and  I  will  be  meeting 
again  for  a  final  disposition  of  this  property. 
We  do  hope  that  through  the  good  eflForts  of 
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all  concerned  there  will  be  a  very  happy  and 
successful  ending  to  this. 

iBut  I  cannot  stress  more  that  this  property 
cannot  be  moved  from  the  municipahty.  Of 
the  100  acres,  50  acres  are  in  a  flood  plain 
zone  as  it  is,  25  acres  are  used  up  as  soccer 
fields  and  baseball  diamonds— a  very  park- 
like atmosphere— and  the  other  25  acres  are 
used  up  with  various  administrative  and 
housing  buildings. 

The  buildings  and  the  site  are  very  con- 
ducive to  long-term  planning  for  the  town 
of  Newcastle.  I  think  it's  incumbent  upon 
the  government,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  igot  the  land  for  nothing  in  the 
first  place,  to  give  at  least  due  considera- 
tion to  transferring  a  third  of  the  land  back 
to  the  municipality,  which  would  undtertake 
to  use  the  property  only  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, so  that  the  municipality  might  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  co-ordinate  the 
various  community  functions  in  the  town  of 
Newcastle  for  the  full  utilization  of  that 
100-acre  parcel. 

Speaking  of  various  other  budgetary  re- 
straints, I  have  another  little  problem  in 
the  riding  of  Durham  East.  It  concerns 
what  I  refer  to  as  the  Wilmot  Creek  basin. 
I  am  very  sympathetic  with  the  present 
government's  policy,  and  we  appreciate  what 
they  have  been  doing  in  the  city  of  Oshawa. 
I  know  the  member  for  Durham  West  is 
very  happy  that  he  has  a  large  building 
being  built  for  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
of  Ontario. 

I  am  appreciative,  and  I  am  sure  the 
member  for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Breaugh)  is  ap- 
preciative, of  the  government  for  construct- 
ing the  Ministry  of  Revenue  building  in 
downtown  Oshawa.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  tenders  are  in,  and  within  about 
a  month  we  wall  know  who  the  successful 
bidder  is.  We  are  all  very  anxious  and 
pleased  to  have  the  Ministry  of  Revenue 
moving  to  the  region  of  Durham. 

On  the  restraint  side,  I  am  a  little  dis- 
appointed with  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources.  Let  me  tell  a  little  story  as  a 
leadup  to  this.  The  Wilmot  Creek  basin, 
for  those  members  who  are  in  attendance 
and  do  not  know,  and  for  those  members 
who  are  fishermen— there  must  be  a  fisher- 
man somewhere  here;  are  there  no  fisher- 
men in  attendance?  The  Wilmot  Creek  is 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  trout  and 
salmon  fishing  streams  in  the  province. 
Every  year  we  have  virtually  thousands  of 
people  in  attendance  who  fish  regularly  at 
Wihnot  Creek. 


I  am  sure  members  are  wondering  where 
it  is.  When  you  drive  along  Highway  401 
and  get  east  of  Oshawa,  the  highway 
branches  off  to  Highway  115-35,  and  just 
east  of  that  branchoff  is  Wilmot  Creek. 
You  would  not  believe  the  thousands  and 
millions  of  vehicles  that  travel  to  the  creek, 
but  it  is  one  of  southern  Ontario's  best 
fishing  streams. 

There  have  been  a  great  number  of 
people  using  the  stream,  and  hundreds  of 
people  have  been  parking  their  cars  along 
the  shoulder  of  the  road  on  Highway  401 
and  Highway  2.  This  has  resulted  in  a  very 
dangerous  situation. 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Police  have  told 
me  we  have  had  three  deaths  as  a  result 
of  this  parking  over  the  years.  People  are 
driving  on  to  the  shouldter  of  Highway  401 
to  get  to  the  creek  bed.  Later,  they  are 
pulling  on  to  the  highway  from  the  shoulder 
of  the  road;  when  cars  are  travelling  at  80 
kilometres  an  hour  and  people  suddenly  pull 
onto  the  highway,  inevitably  there  are 
accidents. 

As  a  result  of  my  meeting  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Natural  Resources  oflBcial  from 
Lindsay,  Mr.  Phil  Smith,  who  has  been  very 
co-operative,  the  local  councillors  in  the  area 
—regional  councillor  Bill  Clarke  and  local 
councillor  Keith  Barr-nand  mayor  Garnet 
Rickard,  we  came  up  with  a  stopgap  solution. 

There  would  be  no-parking  signs  along  the 
shoulder  of  the  road  on  Highway  401  and 
Highway  2,  and  a  small  parking  lot  would 
be  made  available  on  one  of  the  side  roads. 
It  will  hold  only  about  20  cars,  but  at  least 
it  is  a  start.  Government  at  all  levels  being 
what  it  is,  unfortunately  the  lot  is  not  finished 
yet.  But  I  am  very  happy  to  report  we  have 
got  the  culvert  in.  So  we  have  started. 

I  am  sure  the  member  for  Durham  West, 
when  he  was  mayor  df  Pickering,  would  have 
been  much  more  successful  in  getting  a 
culvert  in  a  little  sooner  than  that.  We  have 
got  the  culvert  in,  and  I  am  sure  ministry 
oflBcials  will  be  in  there  tearing  up  a  bit  of 
the  property  to  accommodate  some  of  the 
parking. 

That  is  only  a  stopgap  solution.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  touring  the  creek  basin  at 
the  opening  of  the  trout  season  and  since 
then.  The  first  day  c>f  the  trout  season  is  not 
indicative  of  the  problem,  because  a  massive 
number  of  people  come  out.  Looking  at  the 
time  frame  since  opening  day  there  are  still 
a  large  number  of  people  using  the  Wilmot 
Creek  basin.  This  is  causing  some  great 
problems  in  that  particular  part  of  my  riding. 
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First,  the  natural  habitat  is  slowly  being 
destroyed.  There  is  no  uniform,  orderly 
process  talking  place  of  accommodating 
visitors  who  are  outside  the  area.  Second, 
those  visitors— not  all,  but  some— are  a  little 
discourteous,  and  there  is  litter  strewn  about 
that  wonderful  creek  area.  Some  of  the  in- 
coming people  are  a  little  disrespectful  of 
private  property  which,  in  turn,  makes  the 
residents  in  the  surrounding  area  a  little 
concerned  about  what  is  happening  to  their 
property.  After  an  investigation  by  myself 
and  Sergeant  Elson  of  the  OPP,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  small  parking  lot  is  only  a 
stopgap  solution. 

We  have  to  be  thinking  in  terms  of  an 
overall  plan,  an  overall  study  that  has  to  be 
done  on  that  Wilmot  Creek  basin  to  make 
sure  we  do  not  lose  its  natural  habitat  and 
environmental  conditions  and  to  m^e  it 
available  to  the  people  of  the  province  and 
the  residents  of  the  surrounding  area  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  not  hazardous  to  them. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  Ontario  Hydro,  which  owns  a  fairly  large 
parcel  of  property  of  20  or  30  acres  close  to 
the  creek  basin  as  a  result  of  the  Hydro  cor- 
ridor that  traverses  my  riding.  Hydro  was 
sympathetic  with  my  concern  that  it  would 
be  nice  to  accommodate  a  packing  area,  but 
in  its  wisdom  it  is  also  thinking  in  terms  of 
dollars,  whicfh  I  appreciate. 

The  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr. 
Auld)  is  not  here  today.  I  understand  he  is 
in  Europe.  I  forwarded  him  a  letter  in  which 
I  specifically  stated— and  I  am  going  to  be 
foHowing  it  up  with  him— that  we  have  to 
have  a  meeting  with  his  deputy  minister  and 
his  staff  in  Lindsay  so  we  can  take  a  look  at 
an  overall  program  with  regard  to  the  Wilmot 
Creek  basin. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
few  meombers  opposite,  it  is  sometimes  a 
little  disappoinHng  w*hen  one  sees  $20 
million  being  plunked  into  Minaki,  which  no 
doubt  a  few  hundred  people  will  be  visiting. 
But,  boy,  when  one  takes  a  look  at  my  par- 
ticular area,  where  thousands  of  people  come 
from  all  parts  of  southern  Ontario  to  fish  in 
Wilmot  Creek,  there  is  no  accommodation 
whatsoever  being  provided  there  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario. 

I  am  very  confident  that  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources,  after  listening  to  my  plea, 
is  going  to  be  able  to  convince  his  cabinet 
colleagues  to  provide  some  necessary  funding 
for  a  preliminary  study  and  plan  of  this  area 
so  that  we  can  alleviate  some  of  these 
problems.  I  am  looking  forward  to  meeting 
with  him.  I   am  very  confident  that  in  the 


near  futm-e  we  can  start  working  on  resolving 
a  very  serious  problem  that  is  taking  place  in 
the  riding  of  Durham  East. 

Those  are  the  few  comments  I  have  with 
regard  to  the  spinoflF  of  the  budgetary  pro- 
gram that  aflFects  the  great  riding  of  Ehirham 
East.  I  thank  members  very  much  for  listen- 
ing so  intently.  I  wiU  recline  for  the  next 
hour. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  nice  to 
rise  this  nice,  bright,  siumy  morning  of  May 
16  and  take  part  in  the  budget  debate  for 
1980.  As  I  look  around  the  House,  I  think  the 
members  must  all  be  wanting  to  enjoy  this 
particular  day.  They  are  going  to  miss  some 
good  comments. 

I  do  appreciate  the  debate  that  took  place 
last  night.  My  colleague  from  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Nixon)  gave  a  good  sx)eech  early 
in  the  evening,  and  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Sandwich  (Mr.  Bounsall)  indicated  the  de- 
pressed area  in  his  riding  in  the  Windsor 
area.  As  we  come  into  the  1980s,  the  economy 
is  very  diflBcult  and  it  is  certainly  going  to  be 
a  year  that  will  be  very  trying  for  many  of 
us  and  many  of  our  constituents.  The  member 
for  Durham  East  (Mr.  Cureatz),  who  just 
completed  his  budget  debate  speech,  in- 
dicated that  Minaki  Lodge  was  unneeded  in 
Ontario  with  the  expenditure  there  and  that 
the  province  should  be  changing  its  priorities. 
I  would  have  to  agree  with  him  on  those 
comments. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  It  is  not  unneeded,  but  we  are 
looking  forward  to  funds  coming  my  way. 

Mr.  G.  L  Miller:  After  37  years  of  one 
government,  it  would  be  nice  for  all  the 
people  of  Ontario  if  we  could  come  up  with 
a  change  of  government.  I  would  like  to  think 
the  Liberal  Party  under  the  direction  of  our 
leader  could  give  the  leadership  this  province 
really  deserves. 

I  would  also  like  to  indicate  in  my  opening 
remarks  that  I  am  proud  to  represent  the 
ridincr  of  Haldimand-Norfolk.  It  is  an  area 
that  has  changed  considerably  over  the  past 
10  years  with  the  development  of  an  industrial 
park  where  Stelco  has  located.  They  are  about 
to  produce  steel,  which  we  have  been  waiting 
for  12  yea-s  to  take  place.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will  contribute  to  the  economy  o*^  Ontario 
in  these  very  difficult  days.  Almost  $1  billion 
has  been  spent  on  that  plant,  and  it  has 
created  a  lot  of  jobs  over  the  past  12  years 
on  behalf  of  all  of  Ontario  and  Canada,  and 
probably  spreading  as  far  as  Europe  and 
many  other  countries. 

The  Hydro  plant  is  working,  and  the  gen- 
erating station  is  producing  about  70  per  cent 
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of  its  energy.  I  think  there  were  some  com- 
ments made  this  morning  in  the  House  in 
regard  to  the  sulphur  dioxide  pollution  which 
can  contribute  to  the  environment.  It  is  time 
again  that  was  looked  at  more  closely. 

Texaco  Canada  are  in  operation  and  they 
are  producing  at  full  capacity.  They  spent 
something  like  $400  million  developing  that 
plant,  and  Hydro  spent  in  the  area  of  $800 
million;  so  you  can  see  that  area  has  had  a 
lot  of  money  put  into  it  which  has  stimulated 
all  areas  of  Ontario,  as  I  indicated  before. 

Another  controversial  issue  coming  up  at 
the  present  time  is  the  development  of 
Townsend  town  site.  It  is  a  new  town  site, 
and  the  Ministry  of  Housing  is  moving  for- 
ward with  it.  I  have  already  said,  I  support 
the  principle  of  it,  if  there  is  a  need  for  the 
town  site,  because  I  think  we  should  make 
sure  our  young  people  have  the  opportunity 
to  own  their  own  homes.  I  think  they  do  have 
a  good  plan  concept  on  it  at  the  present  time. 
The  only  question  I  am  concerned  about  is 
whether  it  is  needed  now. 

As  I  tried  to  point  out  to  the  Minister  of 
Housing  (Mr.  Bennett),  there  are  1,100 
housing  lots  available  in  the  riding  of 
Haldimand-Norfolk,  and  many  of  them  in 
that  particular  area  are  in  Jarvis,  Simcoe,  Port 
Dover,  Hagersville,  Caledonia  and  Cayuga, 
which  are  within  range  of  the  industrial  site. 
I  question  whether  we  should  be  moving 
ahead  at  this  particular  time  when  the  houses 
and  lots  that  are  there  are  not  moving  very 
swiftly. 

All  the  labour  force  is  in  Stelco.  As  I  in- 
dicated, the  plant  is  going  to  start  up  within 
the  next  week  or  so,  and  it  may  even  be 
producing  steel  now.  I  indicated  the  work 
force  is  there  in  all  areas,  for  Texaco,  Hydro 
and  Stelco,  and  there  are  still  houses  that 
aren't  moving.  Some  of  the  subdivisions  have 
been  sitting  for  several  years.  Do  we  need  it 
now  or  should  we  let  the  existing  munic- 
ipalities get  some  growth?  When  that  pressure 
is  being  applied,  we  could  then  move  over 
into  Townsend. 

The  province  hasn't  accepted  that.  They 
are  continiiin-g  to  move  forward.  Before 
they  do  it,  I  indicate  to  the  minister  that 
they  should  provide  water  to  the  towns  of 
Jarvis  and  Hagersville,  because  there  is  a 
definite  need  there.  Jarvis 's  water  is  at  the 
limit  now  and  they  can't  grow  unless  they 
have  it.  Hagersville  water  comes  from 
drilled  wells,  which  is  very  hard  on  the 
water  pipes.  We  do  have  a  hospital  there, 
a  high  school  and  the  public  schools  and, 
with  the  type  of  water  we  have  now,  it  is 


very    costly    just    for    the    upkeep    of    the 
system. 

I  hope  they  do  proceed  with  the  water 
lines  so  they  can  have  a  good,  adequate 
supply  of  water.  I  would  hope  this  govern- 
ment does  not  use  that  as  a  lever  to  get 
Townsend  going  while  holding  back  on  the 
supplying  of  this  much-needed'  facility. 
12:10  p.m. 

I  do  have  some  prepared  comments  that 
I  would  like  to  give,  to  point  out  the 
problems  with  this  government  in  putting 
more  expenditures  back  on  the  mimicipal- 
ities.  We  do  have  a  regional  government. 
It  has  received  considerable  flak  because  it 
is  so  expensive,  but  I  think  this  government 
has  to  take  some  responsibility  by  not  pro- 
viding the  grants.  They  have  been  with- 
drawing grants  instead  of  moving  forward 
and  I  will  give  some  examples  to  point  up 
this  fact. 

We  were  trying  to  provide  a  home  in 
Dunnville  for  our  mentally  retarded  adults. 
The  ministry  indicated,  back  in  1978,  there 
would  be  money  available.  Yet,  when  they 
had  the  lot  and  the  groundwork  done,  the 
government  withdrew  and  indicated  the 
money  wasn't  available.  Consequently,  they 
had  to  make  other  arrangements.  A  lot  of 
dissatisfaction  in  Dunnville  itself  was 
created  with  people  not  willing  to  accept 
the  location  of  the  adult  housing  centre.  It 
certainly  caused  a  lot  of  debate,  discussion 
and  hard  feelings  in  the  community  because 
the  money  was  not  made  available. 

Another  area  is  that  of  equalized  assess- 
ment and  I  would  like  to  read  one  of  the 
headlines  on  this:  "Equalized  Assessment  not 
so  Equal,  According  to  Many  of  the  Local 
People."  First,  I  would  like  to  raise  the 
question  of  tax  increases  in  my  riding  of 
Haldimand-Norfolk.  One  result  of  imple- 
menting market  value  assessment  in  the  city 
of  Nanticoke  is  the  very  severe  hardship  to 
the  farmers  of  Walpole  township  in  parti- 
cular. Individual  tax  increases  in  excess  of 
100  per  cent  and  some  as  high  as  200  per 
cent  have  been  reported.  I  have  had 
numerous  letters  of  complaint  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  am  sure  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  (Mr.  Wells)  has  also 
had  many  letters  and  submissions. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  sent 
to  the  minister  by  the  Haldimand  Federa- 
tion of  Agriculture,  with  a  copy  to  myself: 
"The  implementation  of  market  value 
assessment  coupled  with  the  lingering  effects 
of  the  creation  of  regional  government  in 
this  area  has  resulted  in  a  unique  situation 
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that    requires    your    special    attention    and 
consideration. 

"We  understood  fundis  have  been  made 
available  for  this  purpose  and  we  would 
also  Hke  to  point  out  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  assessment  has  been  lost  by  the 
farming  sector  to  the  towns  and  townsites 
and  the  industrial  development  at  Nanticoke. 
"Our  calculations  of  farm  taxes  across  the 
old  county  of  Haldimand  now  show  a 
substantial  increase  in  Walpole  over  the 
rest  of  the  former  county  of  Haldimand. 
Municipal  taxes  wiU  be  53  per  cent  and 
35  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  neighbour- 
ing municipalities,  the  town  of  Dunnville 
and  the  town  of  Haldimand  respectively,  for 
properties  of  equal  market  value.  Yet  munic- 
ipal taxes  on  industry  will  be  lower  by 
78  per  cent  and  58  per  cent  compared  with 
industrial  property  in  adjoining  Haldimand 
and  Dunnville. 

"Therefore,  it  would  appear  that  industry 
is  not  paying  its  fair  share  of  municipal 
taxes  in  the  city  of  Nanticoke  and  we  ur- 
gently request  an  immediate  evaluation  of 
the  financial  aflFairs  of  the  city  of  Nanticoke." 
I  have  asked  the  minister  to  carry  out  this 
request  and  his  response  indicated  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  mudh  that  can  be  done  at 
this  particular  time.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
city  of  Nanticoke  has  pooled  its  resources 
and  it  is  because  of  regional  government  that 
it  has  all  come  about.  I  feel  there  should  be 
some  recognition  for  this  particular  problem. 
It  appears  that  in  Nanticoke  the  tax  on  a 
$100,000  assessment  in  three  categories  is  as 
follows:  On  the  industrial  assessment,  the  tax, 
if  it  had  applied  in  1979,  woiJd  have  been 
about  $1,548;  on  residential  it  would  have 
been  $1,053;  on  agriculture  it  would  have 
been  about  $1,639. 

One  can  see  that  agriculture  is  being 
assessed  on  the  same  assessment  considerably 
higher  than  industry.  Therefore,  equal  assess- 
ment does  not  produce  equal  taxation,  neither 
does  it  reflect  equal  payment  for  equal  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  municipality. 

Again  in  1978  this  government  didn't  move 
forward  with  the  property  tax  reforms  as  it 
had  indicated  it  was  prepared  to  do  12  years 
earlier.  It  came  in  with  a  piecemeal  solution, 
bringing  in  section  86,  which  gave  the  right 
for  the  municipality  to  pool  each  class  of  its 
assessment.  This  is  certainly  creating  many 
hardships  in  my  particular  riding. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
remind  the  government,  as  one  person  ex- 
pressed it  recently,  "Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a 
farmer  up  against  his  tax  bill."  I  would  point 
out  that  in  the  Nanticoke  area  diat  fury  is 


rising  into  white  heat  as  farmers  watch  their 
tax  bills  go  out  of  sight  imder  market  value 
assessment. 

We  have  had  a  mmiber  of  very  lively 
meetings  on  this  matter  of  tax  increases  in  my 
riding.  One  farmer  in  the  Hagersville  area 
pointed  out:  "When  Stelco  and  Hydro  came 
in,  everybody  made  out  that  we  wouldn't 
have  to  pay  anything.  Now  we  are  paying  it 
aU."  He  also  expressed  the  view  of  many 
people  when  he  charged  that  farm  values  in 
the  area  have  been  inflated  by  provincial  land 
buying.  I  know  of  one  100-acre  farm  that 
was  sold  for  $280  one  year.  Then  the  prov- 
ince came  along  the  next,  and  it  was  sold  to 
the  government  for  $2,000  per  acre.  "What 
was  the  value  of  that?"  he  asked.  The  ques- 
tion is  frequently  asked,  "Who  wants  to  farm 
the  land  when  it  can  be  sold  to  the  province 
for  $2,000  an  acre?"  This  was  the  case  with 
12,000  acres  in  the  Townsend  town  site. 

On  the  subject  of  Townsend,  I  would  like 
to  remind  this  House  that  although  these 
12,000  acres  were  bought  in  1974,  the  prov- 
ince has  only  recently  begun  to  develop  it.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  good  class  one  and  two 
agricultural  land— it  is  certainly  good  farm 
land.  As  the  local  member  there,  I  would  like 
to  make  sure  that  we  protect  that  agriculture 
industry.  I  hope  we  can  have  indus'try  and  a 
place  for  the  people  to  live  and  to  work,  and 
also  providte  agriculture  along  with  it.  I  think 
it  has  to  be  that  way,  and  I  will  maybe  make 
some  points  on  that  as  I  go  along. 

Mr.  McKessock:  The  government  aren't 
very  good  farmers. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  They  certainly  aren't. 
They  are  just  concerned  about  justifying  the 
expenditure  they  put  into  these  town  sites 
across  Ontario.  These  total  up  to  tremendous 
amounts. 

I  think  it  was  $280,000  they  put  into 
Pickering— the  figure  given  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  our  financial  critic,  April  3,  1980. 
The  interest  on  that  property  alone  is  as 
much  as  they  paid  for  the  Townsend  town  site 
and  almost  equal  to  that  for  the  South  Cayuga 
town  site.  It  just  points  out  that  the  minister 
of  the  day,  at  that  time,  made  some  bad  de- 
cisions and  overestimated  the  need  for  land 
to  provide  housing  facilities. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Give  the  farms  back  to  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  They  certainly  should,  as 
my  colleague  from  Grey  points  out.  He 
brought  his  bill  forward  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  indicating  that  this  province  is  not  pro- 
viding adequate  support  for  the  agriculture 
industry.  One  per  cent  of  our  overall  budget 
goes  towards  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
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B'ood.  That  is  down  from  the  1979  budget, 
which  indicates  what  this  government  really 
feels  about  agriculture.  They  only  give  lip 
service  to  it.  They  can  put  out  good  brochures 
indicating  what  their  intent  is,  but  they  never 
follow  through  and  carry  out. 

As  my  colleague  the  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  (Mr.  Nixon)  pointed  out  last 
night,  it  is  time  for  a  change.  It  is  our  job  as 
members  of  the  opposition  to  sell  it  to  the 
people  of  Ontario.  I  have  hope  we  can  do 
that  whenever  an  election  may  be  called. 

Some  rural  residents  are  also  up  in  arms 
because  they  believe  they  are  getting  raw 
deals  when  they  are  made  to  pay  for  street 
lights  and  fire  hydrants  in  the  urban  areas. 
This  is  another  complaint  arising  from  the 
regionalization  of  the  area.  I  very  strongly 
urge  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
to  give  urgent  and  serious  consideration  to 
this  question  of  taxes,  specifically  tax  increases 
in  Haldimand-Norfolk. 

With  the  region's  move  to  implement 
equalized  assessment  based  on  market  value, 
revenues  collected  from  land  taxation  within 
each  municipality  will  not  change,  according 
to  the  chief  assessment  oflBcer.  Residents  are 
now  paying  taxes  base<l  on  market  value  as  of 
1975,  with  readjustment  to  be  made  every 
two  years  in  land  value. 

12:20  p-m. 

Farmers  believe  that  new  equalized  factors 
are  causing  a  shift  on  to  them.  I  have  raised 
this  matter  with  the  minister  in  a  letter  read 
in  this  House.  Once  again  I  bring  it  to  his 
attention  in  the  hope  that  something  can  be 
done,  bearing  in  mind  the  vital  importance  of 
maintaining  a  viable  farming  community, 
putting  aside  questions  of  simple  justice. 

When  the  Haldimand-Norfolk  regional 
council  finalized  its  budget  in  1980,  the  tax- 
payers were  hit  to  the  tune  of  $5.8  million,  an 
increase  of  something  like  17  per  cent.  The 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  indi- 
cated in  his  opening  statement  this  past  week 
that  taxes  would  not  go  up  in  1980.  Yet  we 
can  see  by  the  results  that  the  taxes  in  the 
region  of  Haldimand-Norfolk  are  going  to  in- 
crease 17  per  cent. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  this  government 
brought  in  regional  government,  and  the 
elected  municipal  people  have  spent  a  lot  of 
time  trying  to  bring  in  a  budget  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  residents.  Originally  it 
was  up  around  26  or  27  per  cent.  They  did 
bring  it  down  to  17  per  cent,  but  if  this  gov- 
ernment wants  to  make  regional  government 
work,  it  has  to  keep  pace  with  the  payouts  to 


those    municipalities    so    that   the    local    tax- 
payer is  not  carrying  the  wholte  burden. 

I  would  like  also  to  make  the  point  at  this 
time  that  education  costs  are  the  big  factor. 
Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  property  taxes  goes 
to  the  educational  budget,  and  that  only 
leaves  48  per  cent  for  the  other  services  of 
the  local  municipality,  the  area  municipality 
and  the  regional  municipality.  While  the 
regional  council  is  taking  the  benefit,  the 
province  is  making  the  region  look  bad  be- 
cause it  is  not  providing  the  proper  funding. 
If  regional  government  is  so  good,  my  argu- 
ment has  been  that  if  they  can  accept  the 
responsibility,  and  I  know  they  have  good 
people,  why  do  we  need  the  services  here  at 
Toronto  or  Queen's  Park?  Why  can  that 
money  not  be  transferred,  along  with  the 
responsibilities,  to  provide  the  services?  I  do 
not  think  this  government  has  followed 
through  on  that. 

Getting  back  to  the  budget  of  $5.8  million, 
there  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  this. 
There  was  some  misplaced  information.  A 
figure  of  $34,000  in  debt  charges  for  the 
Caledonia  Dam  has  been  mentioned.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  it  was  a  needed  facility 
in  the  Grand  River  at  Caledonia  because  the 
old  dam  had  broken  down.  It  let  the  water 
down  so  that  it  would  not  regenerate  the 
wells.  It  had  to  be  replaced.  It  is  under  con- 
struction now  at  a  cost  of  something  over  $2 
million,  pnd  again  the  municipality  has  to 
pick  up  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  that 
dam. 

I  remember,  as  a  member  of  the  conserva- 
tion authority  at  the  time  the  dams  were  put 
in  to  provide  a  holding  area  or  holding  supply, 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  was  picked  up  by 
the  conservation  authority  and  20  per  cent 
by  the  municipality.  That  is  another  area 
where  the  region  and  the  local  municipality 
are  paying  more  than  their  fair  share.  A  dam 
of  that  size  is  a  long-term  investment.  It  not 
only  provides  a  service  for  the  municiDality, 
but  also  provides  a  recreation  area  for  Hamil- 
ton, Brantford,  even  as  far  away  as  Toronto. 
They  come  down  to  fish  off  the  Caledonia 
Dam  in  the  Grand  River. 

While  I  am  talking  about  the  Grand  River, 
only  last  week  there  was  a  cancer  drive.  I 
have  always  wanted  the  opportunity  to  ca- 
noe down  the  river.  Because  it  was  requested 
that  the  member  participate  in  a  special 
occasion,  my  wife  Shirley  and  I  canoed  from 
Caledonia  to  Cayuga  in  the  morning.  It  was 
a  beautiful  morning,  exactly  like  this.  If  any- 
one wishes  to  take  that  trip,  he  could  not 
si)end  a  ibetter  weekend. 
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I  have  lived  there  all  my  life  and  I  did 
not  realize  the  Grand  River  had  so  much  to 
ofiFer.  It  is  the  largest  river  in  southern  On- 
tario and  there  are  about  15  to  20  islands  on 
the  way  down  where  you  can  stop.  The 
water  is  not  deep;  the  river  has  a  rock  bottom 
and  there  may  (be  only  a  few  deep  spots.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  places  you  may 
have  trouble  when  the  water  is  running 
lower,  but  you  can  canoe  all  the  way  from 
there  to  Lake  Erie  and  from  Cayuga  on.  The 
larger  boats,  the  motor  boats,  can  navigate 
the  stream  from  Dunnville  to  Cayuga. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  and  I  was  cer- 
tainly glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  do  it. 
We  also  made  some  money  on  behalf  of  a 
worthy  cause. 

Getting  back  to  the  Caledonia  Dam,  I 
mention  the  $34  million  of  debt  charges  tliat 
had  to  be  picked  up  by  the  region.  Services 
had  to  be  cut  from  the  budget  of  Haldimand- 
Norfolk  to  make  up  this  omission.  There 
were  other  departments  and  services  which 
they  were  reluctant  to  cut  from  their  esti- 
mates. 

Other  matters  have  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease such  as  contractual  obligations  for 
wages  and  benefits,  the  growing  staff  in  some 
depai-tments,  and  new  programs  and  changes 
in  service.  To  these  factors  must  be  added 
the  lower  assessment  growth,  a  provincial 
freeze  on  grants,  and  a  1979  deficit  of 
$317,220.  While  there  was  a  deficit,  it  wasn't 
a  huge  deficit,  but  a  lot  of  this  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  government,  which  didn't 
provide  adequate  funding  for  the  programs 
that  were  carried  out.  They  put  the  responsi- 
bility back  on  the  municipality. 

All  in  all,  the  situation  has  been  described 
as  calling  for  a  crisis  level.  Many  people 
place  the  blame  squarely  on  regionalization 
itself  and  I  have  indicated  it's  not  all  the 
region's  responsibility.  I  think  if  the  pro\- 
ince  wants  to  make  regional  government 
work,  it  has  to  provide  adequate  funding  and 
the  region  has  to  know  where  the  money 
is   coming  from  at  least  one  year  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  in  our  sub- 
mission to  municipal  finance  and  property 
tax  reform,  the  Ontario  Liberal  Party  accep- 
ted the  farmers'  argument  that  productivity 
value  assessment,  based  on  the  ability  of 
the  farm  to  produce,  provides  a  more  logical 
basis  for  assessment.  In  our  view,  productivity 
value  assessment  need  not  conflict  with  mar- 
ket value.  If  we  adjust  the  definition  of  mar- 
ket value  for  farms  to  represent  the  market 
value  of  the  farm  for  farming  purposes  only, 
based  on  the  farmer-tonfarmer  sale  rather 
than  its  highest  market  value,  then  the  con- 


cern over  the  impact  of  market  value  on  the 
lu-ban  fringe  is  lessened. 

I  think  that  is  the  key  to  it  if  we  want 
to  maintain  a  viable  agriculture  industry 
along  with  urban  development,  because 
there  is  no  way  under  the  present  prices 
paid  to  farmers  that  they  can  compete  with 
industry.  Food  is  going  to  be  a  basic  need 
for  generations  to  come,  and  I  think  that  is 
important,  particiJarly  to  Ontario  and  Cana- 
da. 

Before  leaving  this  topic  I  would  like  to 
read  an  advertisement  that  has  appeared  in 
two  papers  in  our  region.  The  heading  is 
"Land  Wanted."  The  advertisement  reads: 

"Canadian  corporate  groups  forecasting 
population  growth  and  requirements  for  de- 
velopment land  for  the  next  30  years  is  creat- 
ing $100- million  land  bank.  Our  group  seeks 
to  purchase  for  cash,  land  anywhere  in  Can- 
ada in  the  following  categories: 

"(1)  urban  residential  building  lots,  any 
quantity;  (2)  rural  residential  building  lots, 
any  quantity;  (3)  recreational  or  vacational 
building  lots,  waterfront  or  back  lots  or  acre- 
age, any  quantity;  (4)  farm  land  with  or 
without  buildings,  any  quantity,  minimum 
20  acres;  (5)  bush  acreage,  any  quantity, 
minimum  50  acres;  (6)  environmental  land, 
swamp,  marsh,  et  cetera,  any  quantity,  mini- 
mum 50  acres;  and  (7)  commercial  and/or 
industrial  lots  or  acreage,  any  quantity,  but 
must  have  correct  zoning  now. 

"Note:  Any  quantity  means  one  lot,  or 
partial  or  more  with  no  upper  limit.  Princi- 
pals only,  but  realtors  protected.  Please  for- 
ward particulars  of  category  of  land  you 
have  for  sale,  number  of  lots,  size  of  acreage, 
exact  location  and  price  exx)ected.  Airport 
Building  Corporation  Limited,  239  Sheppard 
Avenue  East,  Suite  300,  Willowdale,  Ontario, 
M2N  5S2." 

As  I  indicated  before,  this  ad  has  appeared 
in  two  papers  in  this  region. 

Mr.  McKessock:  I  thought  they  were  only 
going  to  buy  Grey  county  but  they  are  go- 
ing to  buy  yours  too. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:    I  say  we  have  a  job  to 
do  to  keep  our  young  people  on  the  farm, 
and    I   think   we    certainly   have    to   protect 
them. 
12:30  p.m. 

There  is  another  article  I  would  like  to 
read  now  in  connection  vnth  agriculture  to 
point  out  the  need  in  the  future.  This  was 
an  article  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  dated 
November  9,  1979,  I  believe.  I'm  not  sure  of 
the  exact  date.  It  reads: 

"Developing  countries  were  warned  in  the 
UN  yesterday  that  mass  starvation  could  oc- 
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cur  in  some  parts  of  the  world  as  early  as 
1985  if  they  did  not  quickly  move  to  increase 
their  food  production. 

"Geoffrey  Bruce,  Canada's  deputy  perman- 
ent representative  to  the  UN,  told  the  eco- 
nomic committee  that  'it  has  become  clear 
that  the  current  increase  in  population  is 
outpacing  the  increase  in  food  production  in 
the  Third  World.  Canada  has  made  huge 
amounts  of  food  available  for  the  struggle 
against  hunger,  contributing  more  than  $100 
million  this  year  alone.' " 

I  would  hke  to  ixjint  out  that  at  the 
present  time  it  is  particularly  dry  in  the 
western  parts  of  Canada  and  it  could  come 
to  be  a  serious  situation,  perhaps  even  re- 
sembling something  back  in  the  1930s.  Peo- 
ple are  not  planting  because  of  the  dry  con- 
ditions. That  has  been  the  bread  basket  of 
Canada.  It  is  a  tremendous  area,  but  if  it 
does  not  get  moisture  it  certainly  could  affect 
the  world  supply  of  food. 

It  may  come  about  quicker  than  we  think, 
although  in  southern  Ontario  we  have  a  very 
good  water  supply  and  we  can  use  irrigation 
if  necessary.  In  the  tobacco  area,  in  the 
former  county  of  Norfolk,  we  are  using  irriga- 
tion. We  have  a  lot  of  potential  there.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  harness  it  and  utilize  it. 

While  we  may  say  we  don't  have  co-opera- 
tion with  the  west,  we  received  a  call  the 
other  day  from  a  friend  of  ours,  from  whom 
we  bought  cattle  before,  indicating  he  want- 
ed to  know  if  we  were  in  the  market  to  buy 
stocker  catde.  Because  of  the  drought  in  lihe 
west,  the  price  has  dropped  from  $1.20  a 
pound  to  an  asking  price  of  75  cents.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  try  to  finance  it  under  the 
difficult  high  interest  rates  in  order  to  load 
these  cattle  and  feed  them  here.  We  have 
the  facilities  to  do  it.  I'm  just  pointing  out 
that  means  we  can  help  our  neighbours  to 
the  west,  w*hich  is  the  strength  of  Confedera- 
tion in  the  ^eat  country  we  have.  It  in- 
dicates, too,  how  vulnerable  we  are  when  it 
comes    to   weather   conditions. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  farmers  and  to  mention 
that  technological  advances,  combined  with 
the  ever-increasing  efficiency  of  our  agricul- 
tural community,  have  given  North  American 
consumers  the  most  abundant  and  reason- 
ablv  priced  food  in  the  entire  world.  We 
met  with  the  food  processors  yesterday  w'ho 
indicated   that  very   clearly. 

Each  farm  worker  in  Canada  and  the  US 
now  produces  enough  food  for  more  than  50 
people.  This  compares  to  10  for  Western 
Europe  and  fewer  than  1.5  in  the  USSR  and 
China.  This  indicates  how  much  progress  has 


been  made  in  agriculture  in  Canada  and  in 
North  America.  This  has  clearly  come  about 
because  of  the  energy  and  the  technology 
we  have,  but  this  may  well  change  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Clearly,  the  efforts  of  our  farmers  to  pro- 
vide reasonably  priced  food  for  consumers 
are  being  made  increasingly  difficult.  Energy 
prices  are  a  big  question  mark,  not  to  men- 
tion energy  supplies.  Government  at  every 
level  is  going  to  have  to  be  increasingly 
mindful  of  the  importance  of  our  agricultural 
community  and  the  new  difficulties  which  are 
arising  to  join  with  the  farmer's  traditional 
enemies,  the  pests  and  unfavourable  weather 
conditions. 

In  the  last  30  years  or  so,  the  food  industry 
has  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  comn 
paratively  cheap  energy  supplies.  Mechaniza- 
tion has  been  an  important  factor  as  tractors 
and  other  machines  have  taken  over.  We 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  great  proi>ortion 
of  farm  fuels,  such  as  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel 
for  tractors,  cannot  be  readily  substituted. 
Fuel  for  tractors  must  be  easily  portable  and 
highly  concentrated. 

We  must  develop  sufficient  supplies  of 
alternative  fuels.  The  Ontario  Liberal  Party's 
paper  on  methanol  production  should  be  effec- 
tively followed  up  by  this  government.  I  think 
our  candidate  for  the  riding  of  Parry  Sound 
has  been  producing  alcohol  to  fuel  his  auto- 
mobile. I  think  he  produced  300  gallons  of 
alcohol  from  an  acre  and  a  half,  and  he  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  that  alcohol  was  30  cents 
per  gallon.  He  has  been  down  to  Toronto 
in  his  car.  It's  an  ordinary  bar.  He  has  driven 
to  Toronto  on  the  alcohol  made  on  his  farm 
in  the  district  of  Parry  Sound. 

There  is  potential  in  the  north  to  open  it 
up  and  utilize  that  agricultural  land  to 
produce  crops;  that  could  be  the  salvation  of 
northern  Ontario.  I  think  the  Liberal  Party 
has  shown  a  lot  of  leadership  in  providing: 
this  pai>er  on  the  development  of  methanol 
production.  It  has  to  be  got  out  to  the 
people.  The  people  have  to  be  made  aware 
of  the  alternatives,  and  a  little  competition 
in  the  field  is  certainly  what  is  needed.  There 
is  also  solar  power,  which  could  be  utilized 
effectively  if  the  government  were  prepared 
to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  and  the 
funding. 

I  would  like  to  touch  upon  the  question 
of  health  services  in  Ontario.  This  is  another 
area  of  real  concern.  The  government  has 
done  a  tremendous  advertising  job  lindicating 
how  much  money  has  been  miade  available 
to  the  hospitals  and  health  services  in 
Ontario  that  could  have  been  better  utilized 
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to  provide  better  services  for  the  com- 
munities. We  were  appalled  to  read  of  the 
prediction  by  members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  that  Canada  faces 
a  slow  but  bertain  decline  in  the  health  care 
system.  It  was  their  view  that  the  initial 
pride  and  enthusiasm  for  pubHcly  financed 
health  care  has  waned. 

How  can  we  help  but  be  seriously  con- 
cerned to  learn  that  the  emigration  rate  for 
qualified  young  Canadian  doctors  is  600  a 
year— equal  to  the  total  graduating  class  of 
Canada's  16  medical  schools?  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  a  Texas  newspaper,  the  Plain- 
view  Reporter-News,  of  January  17,  1980. 
Let  me  read  the  banner  headline  from  this 
US  publication:  "Canadian  Doctor  Prefers 
US  system." 

The  story  is  about  Dr.  Tony  Lyons,  a 
doctor  born  and  raised  in  rural  Ontario,  who 
worked  his  way  through  College  and  medical 
school  at  Ottawa  University  to  become 
the  first  physician  in  his  family.  After  his 
post-college  training  at  St.  Josephs  Hospital 
in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  he  accepted  a  govern- 
ment deal  to  pay  for  part  of  his  schooling 
in  return  for  being  the  only  physician  in  tiny, 
rural  Jarvis,  Ontario.  That  was  in  1966. 

He  intended  to  stay  in  Jarvis  for  a  few 
years  and  then  return  to  medical  training  to 
become  a  surgeon,  but  the  situation  in  Jarvis 
and  picking  up  a  part-time  practice  with  two 
other  doctors  in  nearby  Hagersville  grew  on 
him  and  he  stayed.  Something  else  grew  on 
him  too— Canada's  progressively  more  social- 
ized system  of  medical  care.  Dr.  Lyons  said 
he  was  one  of  those  doctors  who  was  caught 
in  the  middle  of  the  change,  and  he  surmises 
that  being  caught  in  the  middle  was  one  of 
the  reasons  he  became  one  of  those  most 
disenchanted  with  the  change. 

Interviewed  by  the  local  paper  in  his  new 
American  community.  Dr.  Lyons  said  that 
with  the  sociahzed  medical  care  system  na- 
tionwide, but  with  each  province  having  con- 
trol of  the  system  within  the  province,  the 
provinces  had  developed  planning  agencies 
that  control  the  distribution  of  medical  facili- 
ties, the  number  of  hospital  beds  and  the  like. 
We  are  aware  of  this,  but  his  following  com- 
ments are  interesting,  however. 

One  of  the  problems,  he  says,  is  that  "these 
regional  agencies  have  only  the  authority  to 
recommend  and  the  government  usually  does 
what  it  wants  to  do  anyway."  I  think  that 
comment  is  worth  noting.  He  went  on  to 
describe  practising  medicine  in  Canada  as 
"assembly-line  medicine." 
12:40  p.m. 


As  a  footnote  to  this  episode,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  now  it  is  pretty  well  impossible 
to  get  a  doctor  to  come  out  to  our  area.  There 
is  a  hospital  for  chronic  care  in  Hagersville 
which  was  built  back  in  the  middle  1960s 
by  public  funding,  pubhc  donations.  Yet,  this 
hospital  is  not  providing  the  service  it  was 
designed  for  and  for  which  the  people  in  the 
area  provided  the  funding.  The  work  load  is 
being  shifted  to  the  larger  centres  like  the 
Hamilton  McMaster  Hospital.  While  it  is  a 
fine  facility,  we  should  encourage  the  use  of 
our  locally  funded,  very  convenient  and  well 
run  hospital  in  the  community. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  steering 
committee  has  been  formed  with  the  view  to 
setting  up  a  health  council.  It  is  headed  by 
the  former  Conservative  member  of  the 
federal  riding,  Mr.  Bill  Knowles,  and  we  hope 
their  recommendations  will  bring  the  medical 
services  in  the  region  together  and  they  will 
be  listened  to  by  this  government  at  Queen's 
Park. 

The  hospital  for  chronic  care  in  Hagersville 
which,  as  I  said,  is  publicly  funded  and  is  not 
being  used  very  much,  I  believe  would  be 
more  appropriately  operated'  as  a  clinic-type 
facility.  People  would  be  able  to  use  it  more 
frequently  than  at  the  present  time. 

In  this  House,  we  recently  debated  my 
resolution  on  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent relief  program  using  funds  from  On- 
tario lotteries  to  provide  grants  and  low- 
interest  loans  to  individuals  and  communi- 
ties that  have  sufiFered  severe  damage  and  loss 
due  to  natural  causes.  I  would  like,  once  again, 
to  impress  upon  the  government  the  urgent 
necessity  of  doing  something  along  these  lines. 
I  would  also  like  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is 
not  proposed  that  this  fund  should  be  an 
insurance  policy  but  should  be  used  strictly 
for  the  result  of  natural  disasters. 

My  colleague  the  member  for  Essex  North 
(Mr.  Ruston)  was  going  to  have  an  extra  ses- 
sion with  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  (Mr.  Wells),  yesterday  on  the  occur- 
rence that  had  taken  place  in  the  town  of 
Essex  in  his  riding  which  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  disaster.  A  gas  line  was  broken 
and  the  heart  of  the  town  was  taken  out  but 
this  government  does  not  see  fit,  under  its 
present  policy,  to  provide  any  funding  for  a 
disaster  of  this  kind. 

My  own  riding  of  Haldlmand-Norfolk  has 
been  singularly  unfortunate  in  this  regard  in 
recent  years.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
like  to  touch  upon  the  serious  lakefront  ero- 
sion taking  place  at  Port  Dover.  This  is  a 
very  serious  situation  with  houses  going  over 
the  bank,  et  cetera.  Clearly,  some  provincial 
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assistance  is  desperately  needed  to  organize 
effective  planning  and  protection.  About  40 
or  50  homes  are  involved  and  I  think  it  is 
up  to  this  government  to  provide  some  leader- 
ship to  co-ordinate  a  plan  to  protect  that 
particular  area. 

I  have  brought  the  matter  to  the  min- 
ister's attention  many  times.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  (Mr.  F.  S. 
Miller),  the  then  Minister  of  Natiural 
Resources,  had  the  opportunity  to  tour  the 
area  to  see  the  effects  of  the  erosion.  That 
was  about  two  years  ago.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  achieve  any  correction  of  the  prob- 
lem to  this  point  in  time.  I  would  certainly 
hope  to  arrange  a  meeting  in  the  near  future 
to  see  if  the  government  had  a  change  of 
attitude  to  come  up  with  a  clear  plan  to 
protect  that  disastrous  area. 

We  need  a  clear  financial  program  for  the 
designation  of  disastrous  situations,  a  program 
whereby  citizens  directly  affected  would 
have  immediate  assistance.  I  think  one  good 
example  would  be  Port  Maitland,  another 
area  in  my  riding,  which  has  been  flooded 
out  five  times  in  the  last  five  years.  Yet,  they 
can't  qualify  for  any  assistance  to  protect 
them  from  the  high  water  of  Lake  Erie 
which  particularly  occurs  when  the  wind  is 
in  a  certain  direction.  This  has  been  going 
on  for  many  years.  Many  of  the  people  are 
older  and  they  cannot  finance  it  themselves 
so  are  caught  in  a  bind. 

1  fail  to  understand  why  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  dragged  its  feet  on  this  issue 
for  so  very  long.  Why  have  Ontarians  been 
put  in  the  position  of  having  to  struggle 
against  tremendous  odds  to  rebuild  their 
lives,  which  have  been  severely  damaged  by 
natural  disasters  and  circumstances  entirely 
beyond  their  control,  unassisted? 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the 
government's  delaying  tactics  on  this  very 
important  question.  I  might  add  too,  that 
we  have  had  resolutions  from  many  munici- 
palities around  Ontario,  supporting  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  disaster  relief  fund.  The  people 
of  Ontario  deserve  more  consideration. 

Another  issue  of  great  importance  in  our 
area  is  the  Middleport  PCB  site.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  proposed  facility  on  Hydro 
property  at  Middleport  is  going  to  be  con- 
structed with  the  most  strict  safety  and 
precautionary  measures.  We  have  been  told 
there  are  to  be  special  sumps,  concrete  curbs, 
drainage  checking  systems  and  air  filters,  to 
be  utilized  to  keep  any  possible  leakage  of 
liquid  waste  of  airborne  PCB  material  to  a 
minimum. 


By  this  time  we  are  too  well  aware  of  the 
hazards  of  PCBs.  We  know  they  accumulate 
in  human  tissues  and  can  be  absorbed  by 
babies.  We  know  they  have  been  found  to 
cause  birth  defects,  nervous  disorders, 
changes  in  liver  functions  and  cancer.  The 
hazards  involved  in  their  continuing  use 
were  taken  so  seriously  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment that  they  have  now  been  banned' 
in  this  country  for  more  than  a  year. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  dangers  of 
PCBs  are  widely  known,  we  are  told  not  to 
worry  about  their  storage  in  the  proposed 
Middleport  facility.  We  are  told  everything 
will  be  taken  into  account.  Frankly,  the 
people  of  the  Middleport  area  are  very  un- 
easy about  this  whole  situation,  and  govern- 
ment reassurances  are  doing  little  to  allay 
these  fears. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  return  once  again 
to  the  Townsend  development,  which  I 
mentioned  earlier  in  my  remarks  about  tax 
increases.  A  development  of  this  dimension 
envisaged  for  Townsend  is  bound  to  have  an 
enormous  impact  on  local  communities.  It 
has  always  been  hoped,  of  course,  that  some 
of  the  negative  effects  would  be  outweighed 
to  some  extent  by  improved  employment 
opportunities  at  Stelco  Inc.  and  Texaco  Can- 
ada Inc.,  for  example,  which  I  pointed  out 
in  my  opening  remarks. 

These  hopes  are  fast  disappearing  for 
many  people.  For  instance,  many  planners 
and  engineers  are  to  come  in  from  the  Tor- 
onto area,  and  doubtless  the  same  will  be 
true  for  senior  technical  and  managerial 
staff.  It  was  hoped  that  work  would  be 
created  for  local  quarry  operators,  but  this 
has  not  been  the  case.  Stelco  is  obtaining  its 
stone  from  a  quarry  on  their  site  and  the 
work  is  being  done  by  quarry  operators 
from  Toronto. 

In  the  betginning,  while  the  development 
of  regional  government  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area  was  taking  place,  the  local 
quarry  operators  and  business  people  were 
gearing  up  to  take  care  of  the  development, 
but  this  really  has  not  come  about.  I  have 
had  many  complaints  from  quarry  operators 
that  their  business  has  dropped  off  rather 
than  increased. 

Stelco  is  also  going  abroad  to  hire  its  trades- 
men. The  company  has  received  government 
approval  to  recruit  a  total  of  103  tradesmen 
from  overseas,  probably  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Forty-nine  of  these  workers  will  be 
employed  at  Nanticoke,  with  the  remainder 
going  to  Stelco's  Edmonton  plant  and  various 
finishing  plants. 
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We  have  had  many  discussions  with  Steico 
on  this  very  same  situation.  We  also  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Elgie)  and  the  Minister  of  Education  (Miss 
Stephenson),  who  was  in  her  seat  earlier  on 
but  has  not  seen  fit  to  stay  for  the  complete 
morning.  I  just  proved  that  our  education 
system  is  not  geared  to  take  care  of  our  needs, 
and  there  certainly  must  be  some  adjusting 
there. 

These  workers  will  be  craftsmen  and  trades- 
men, including  millwrights,  machinists,  elec- 
tricians, welders,  electrical  technicians  and 
toolmakers.  Why  is  the  company  going 
abroad?  For  the  same  reason  as  other  com- 
panies have  been  forced  to  do  the  same  thing. 
We  simply  do  not  have  the  skilled  workers  in 
Ontario. 

12:50  p.m. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  some  800  applications  have  been 
made  to  Steico  for  jobs,  and  few  people  have 
been  called  in  for  an  interview.  They  have 
been  very  selective.  When  is  this  government 
really  going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that,  for 
all  our  sakes,  something  must  be  done  about 
the  lack  of  skilled  workers  in  Ontario? 

Our  youth  unemployment  figures  are  a 
scandal.  Our  young  people  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly uneasy  about  their  future  prospects 
and  our  manufacturing  sector  is  in  serious 
trouble.  Yet  the  government  does  virtually 
nothing  effective  about  improved  skills  train- 
in*?.  I  ask  the  question  why?  If  the  Minister 
of  Education  had  been  here  this  morning,  I 
would  have  asked  her,  I  hope  she  and  the 
Minister  of  Labour  take  a  look  at  Hansard. 

Why  can  we  not  be  honest  with  our  young 
Ontarians  about  the  bleak  job  prospects  in 
certain  areas?  They  must  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  higher 
education  automatically  guarantees  higher- 
paying  work.  In  many  areas,  the  traditional 
job  opportunities  just  aren't  there  any  more. 
The  need  for  improvement,  improved  guide- 
lines, and  counselling  has  been  widely 
recognized  for  well  over  a  decade,  as  has  the 
vital  necessity  of  extensive  and  accurate  man- 
power planning.  Surely  the  facilities  and  in- 
formation are  available  to  project  future  em- 
ployment needs. 

Students  wishing  to  take  specific  courses 
should  be  made  aware  at  the  outset  of  their 
chances  of  obtaining  a  job  in  their  chosen 
field.  Graduation  day  is  certainly  not  the  time 
to  learn  that  through  lack  of  knowledge  of 
future  job  prospects  they  made  the  wrong 
choice  when  they  entered  university  or  com- 
munity college. 


Why  can't  we  provide  all  students  with  the 
necessary  information  on  job  possibilities  in 
the  existing  labour  market?  Why  can't  we 
make  them  aware  of  their  prospects  of  finding 
emplo5Tnent  in  the  career  of  their  choice? 

Often  when  we  are  talking  about  young 
people  and  their  education  with  respect  to 
job  opportunities  we  tend  to  overlook  the 
approximately  73  per  cent— and  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that,  73  per  cent— who  don't 
go  to  university  or  community  college.  They 
are  eliminated  from  jobs  such  as  those  at 
Steico,  Hydro  and  Texaco.  I  think  that  is  the 
area  the  minister  should  zero  in  on,  that  73 
per  cent  who  don't  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities to  get  the  money  to  buy  the  homes 
they  are  trying  to  build  at  Townsend.  They 
deserve  a  home  the  same  as  anyone  else. 

I  think  the  key  is  the  73  per  cent  who  don't 
have  that  opportunity.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  group  they  need  to  have  assistance  in 
bridging  the  gap  between  school  and  work. 
They  need  to  know  how  to  cope  with  the 
want  ads  that  say,  ''experience  required." 
They  need  a  chance  to  acquire  skills  which 
v/ill  enable  them  to  earn  a  living  in  today's 
competitive  world. 

We  have  been  aware  for  a  long  time  now 
that  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  our 
skilled  workers  are  nearly  50  years  old.  We 
have  also  known  that  the  mafority  of  their 
skill  training  was  obtained  in  other  countries. 
I  think  that  is  a  key  statement.  Why  do  we 
allow  this  situation  to  continue,  knowing  the 
imoortance  of  skilled  workers  in  meeting  to- 
dav's  manufacturing  and  industrial  needs? 
Why  do  we  allow  situations  to  continue  that 
force  companies  such  as  Steico  to  go  abroad 
for  their  skilled  workers,  when  we  at  home  in 
Ontario  have  unemployment  figures  that  are 
unforgivably  high? 

With  those  comments,  I  would  like  to  wind 
up  my  portion  of  the  debate  on  the  budget 
for  1980.  I  support  my  leader  and  our 
financial  critic  in  the  position  that  we  are 
taking  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  Ontario. 
If  the  government  is  forced  into  an  election, 
I  think  we  are  well  equipped  to  go  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  and  explain  our  position 
and  the  need  for  a  change  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  it  is  Fri- 
day and  five  minutes  to  one,  and  my  remarks 
are  somewhat  longer  than  five  minutes,  per- 
haps I  could  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Charlton,  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12:54  p.m. 
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No.  Page  Column  Line      Should  read: 

49  1919  2  21        commission   should   do   so.   The   commission 

does  not  thiiik  it  has  the  power  to  do  so 
under  the  act;  so  the  contribution  limits  are 
still  open  to  very  serious  abuse,  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  no  action  either  to  clarify 
tihe  legislation  or  close  the  loopholes.  In  fact, 
no  prosecution  has  ever  been  instituted  imder 
the  act. 


APPENDIX 

(See  page  1976) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

ADMINISTRATIVE  REGIONS 

80.  Mr.  Conway:  Do  the  following  min- 
istries have  a  policy  which  divides  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  into  various  regions  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes:  Solicitor  General, 
Transportation  and  Communications,  Natural 
Resources,  Education,  Health,  Agriculture 
and  Food,  Community  and  Social  Services, 
Correctional  Services,  Environment,  Govern- 
ment Services?  If  so,  what  criteria  are  used 
and  what  line  of  demarcation  is  used  to 
divide  northern  Ontario  from  southern  On- 
tario? (Tabled  April  2,  1980.) 

See  sessional  paper  95. 

CHIP  PAYMENTS  TO 
U.S.  HOSPITALS 

128.  Mr.  Warner:  Would  the  Ministry  of 
Health  advise  the  House:  1.  In  1979  how 
much  money  was  paid  by  OHIP  to  US  hos- 
pitals? How  many  US  hospitals  were  paid 
by  OHIP  and  which  ones  were  they?  2. 
What  procedure  is  used  to  validate  the  claim 
by  the  US  hospital  against  OHIP?  (Tabled 
April  17,  1980.) 

See  sessional  paper  96. 

MINISTRY  ADVERTISING 

151.  Mr.  Cunningham:  What  is  the  total 
advertising  budget  for  the  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Tourism?  2.  What  advertising  agency  is 
employed?  3.  Were  tenders  let  for  the 
account?  4.  What  is  the  total  cost  for  com- 
mercial time  and  production  costs  for  com- 
mercial messages  featuring  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism?  (Tabled  May  2, 
1980.) 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  1.  Tourism  advertis- 
ing, $7,120,000;  industry  division  advertising 
$1,255,000;  industry  division  publications, 
$400,000;  tourism  publications,  $1,865,000; 
promotion— Customer  Sales  and  Service, 
$535,000;  promotion— Tourism  Marketing 
Services,  $2,560,000;  travel  trade  pubUca- 
tions,  $255,000;  government  information/ 
communication  program,  $72,000. 

2.  Base  Hamilton  Partners  Limited,  Bums, 
Cooper,  Hynes  Limited,  Camp  Associates  Ad- 
vertising Limited,  Continental  Public  Rela- 
tions Limited,  Billy  Edwards  Creative  Pro- 
ductions, Foster  Advertising  Limited,  The 
Chris  Hughes  Company,  Robert  Ramsay 
Communications  Limited,  Scott  and  Withrow 
Inc.,  and  Total  Marketing  Incorporated. 

3.  All  agencies  are  ohosen  competitively 
on  the  basis  of  capability  and  creative  ability 
presentations  according  to  Management  Board 
of  Cabinet  guidelines. 

4.  Total  cost  for  commercial  time  and 
production  costs  for  commercial  messages 
featuring  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism: As  of  May  11,  1980  production  costs 
have  totalled  $985.40  and  province-wide 
broadcast  costs  have  totalled  $57,131.50. 

INTERIM  ANSWERS 

148.  Mr.  Isaacs:  Will  the  minister  table 
the  waybills  for  all  shipments  of  liquid  in- 
dustrial waste  that  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Upper  Ottawa  Street  landfill  site  for  solidifi- 
cation since  January  1979?  Will  the  minister 
table  a  compendium  of  the  chemical  analyses 
of  all  liquids  that  have  been  input  to  that 
solidification  process  since  January  1979? 
Will  the  minister  allow  public  access  to  all 
waybills  and  chemical  analyses  of  substances 
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which  may  he  delivered  to  that  site  in  the 
future?  (Tabled  May  1,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Additional  time  will  be 
required  to  prepare  an  answer  to  question 
148.  The  answer  will  be  ready  on  or  about 
May  26,  1980. 

154.  Mr.  Grande:  Will  the  ministry 
responsible  provide  the  following  informa- 
tion: 1.  number  of  cases  that  have  been  dealt 
with  by  the  College  of  Nurses  for  removal  of 
the    nursing   licence    in    the   years    1977-78, 


1978-79,  1979-80;  2.  number  of  licences  that 
have  been  taken  away  in  the  above-men- 
tioned three  years;  3  names  of  nurses  who 
have  lost  their  licences  for  any  reason  in  the 
years  above  mentioned;  4.  the  name  of  the 
hospital,  clinic,  et  cetera,  which  filed  the 
complaint  that  culminated  in  the  loss  of  the 
licence?  (Tabled  May  6,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  This  question  is  under 
review  in  my  ministry.  I  anticipate  a  response 
will  be  tabled  on  or  about  June  6,  1980. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 

Prayers. 

The  Honourable  t5ie  lieutenant  Governor 
of  Ontario  entered  the  chamber  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  and  took  her  seat  upon  the 
throne. 

ROYAL  ASSENT 
Hon.  Mrs.  McGibbon:  Pray  be  seated. 
Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  Legislative  Assembly  Cf  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  certain 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf 
of  the  said  Legislative  Assembly,  I  respect- 
fu'ly  request  Your  Honour's  assent. 

First  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are 
the  titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed: 

Bill  45,  An  Act  respecting  Tom  Longboat 
and  the  City  of  Toronto; 

Bill  56,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Territorial 
D' vision  Act; 

Bill  202,  An  Act  respecting  Occupiers' 
Liability; 

Bill  203,  An  Act  to  protect  against  Trespass 
to  Property; 

Bill  Prl,  An  Act  to  revive  Basin- Jib  Mines 
Limited; 

Bill  Pr2,  An  Act  to  revive  Christian  Re- 
formed Church  of  Wallaceburg; 

Bir  Pr5,  An  Act  to  revive  Milani  Lathing 
Limited; 

Bill  Pr8,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  St. 
Catharines; 

Bill  Pr9,  An  Act  to  revive  John  Madronich 
Limited; 

Bill  PrlO,  An  Act  respecting  the  Township 
of  Cumberland  and  the  Township  of  Glou- 
cester; 

Bill  Prll,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Brantford: 

Bill  Prl5,  An  Act  to  revive  Golden  Hope 
Mines  Limited; 

Bill  Prl 6;  An  Act  respecting  Co-operative 
Health  Services  of  Ontario; 

Bill  Pr20,  An  Act  to  revive  Fargo  Disposal 
Company  Limited; 

Bill  Pr22,  An  Act  respecting  Crossroads 
Christian  Communications  Incorporated; 
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Bill  Pr24,  An  Act  respecting  the  Borough 
of  Scarborough. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's 
name,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor doth  assent  to  these  bills. 

The   Honourable  the   Lieutenant  Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 
2:10  p.m. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

SERVICES  TO  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  ministers  of  Education,  Health,  and 
myj^elf,  I  would  Hke  to  advise  die  Legislature 
and  the  public  of  the  specifics  of  a  major 
joint  initiative  of  our  three  ministries  regard- 
ing developmental  programs  for  mentally 
retarded  people  in  homes  for  special  care  and 
nursing  homes  in  Ontario.  This  is  the  cul- 
mination of  recommendations  made  by  an 
interministerial  task  force  set  up  for  that 
purpose  last  August  and  of  discussions  wit-i 
the  Ontario  Association  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded. 

This  initiative  will  a£Fect  2,920  mentally 
retarded  individuals,  of  whom  237  are 
under  the  age  of  18,  166  are  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21,  1,442  are  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  55,  and  1,075  are  over  55 
years  of  age.  The  project  is  to  be  imple- 
mented over  the  next  four  years  and  is 
expected  to  cost  approximately  $29  million 
over  that  period.  Funding  for  this  fiscal 
year  will  be  about  $1.3  million.  Estimated 
costs  are  approximately  $5  million  for  the 
second  year,  approximately  $9.5  million  for 
the  third  year  and  approximately  $13  mil- 
lion for  the  fourth  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  annual  cost  of  providing  develop- 
mental training  and  related  programs  to 
these  clients  after  the  four-year  implemen^- 
tation  period  will  be  approximately  $13  mil- 
lion a  year. 

In  order  to  determine  the  individual 
needs  of  the  clients,  four  interministerial 
assessment  teams  are  being  established. 
Assessment  teams  will  include  a  social 
worker,  a  psychologist,  and  a  physician, 
with  additional  consultative  resources  as  re- 
quired. The  goals  of  the  assessment  process 
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are  accuracy  and  objectivity,  the  end  pro- 
duct being  an  individualized,  goal-oriented 
plan  of  training  land  treatment.  Areas  to  be 
evaluated  include  behaviour,  self-care  and 
basic  life  skills  training;  developmental  and 
special  education;  pre-vocational  and  voca- 
tional training;  physical  and  speech  therapy; 
activation  programs  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  first 
steps  have  been  taken  to  assess  the  children 
in  these  homes  and  that  all  of  the  indi- 
\ddual  assessments  of  the  400  children  and 
young  adults  up  to  the  age  of  21  years 
will  be  completed  by  September  30  of  this 
year.  Training  programs  appropriate  to  their 
needs  will  be  introduced  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  completion  of  each  assess- 
ment. In  addition,  by  March  1981  assess- 
ments \vill  be  completed  for  300  other 
adults.  As  this  initiative  progresses,  training 
programs  for  adult  residents  will  be  intro- 
duced as  soon  as  possible,  based  on  the 
recommendations  from  individual  assess- 
ments. Program  alternatives,  such  as  social 
or  recreational  training  activities,  will  be 
made  available  for  those  people  who  may 
not  be  able  to  benefit  from  developmental 
training. 

Funding  for  this  initiative  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $30.6  million  which  my  colleague 
the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)  has 
allocated  this  fiscal  year  to  provide  residen- 
tial and  health  services  to  mentally  retarded 
people  in  homes  for  special  care  and  nurs- 
ing homes.  Operators  of  the  homes  will 
continue  to  provide  these  services  with  the 
supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  My 
ministry  will  assume  responsibility  for  the 
administration  and  general  management  of 
this  profect,  together  with  the  implementa- 
tion and  funding  of  developmental  training 
and  social  and  recreational  programs. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  will  continue 
to  be  responsible,  through  local  boards  of 
education,  for  the  education  of  those  chil- 
dren and  young  adults  up  to  the  age  of 
21  already  receiving  this  program  and  for 
the  education  of  others  identified  through 
assessment  as  being  able  to  benefit.  An  in- 
terministerial  steering  committee  has  already 
been  established  to  provide  overall  co- 
ordination and  direction  to  the  project  man^ 
agement  and  to  review  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  such  issues  as  admissions 
criteria  and  procedures  for  the  program,  as 
well  as  the  long-term  program  implications. 

Community  activity  will  be  stimulated 
through  the  involvement  of  a  provincial 
liaison      group      representing      organizations 


such  as  the  Ontario  Nursing  Homes  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Ontario  Association  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded.  In  addition,  local  advisory 
committees,  representing  service  organiza- 
tions and  operators  of  nursing  homes  and 
homes  for  special  care,  will  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  both  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  programs. 

Over  the  four-year  period,  approximately 
800  new  jdbs  will  be  created  outside  the 
provincial  government,  producing  a  signifi- 
cant economic  impact.  These  jobs  will  be  a 
direct  result  of  the  increased  demand  for 
programs  and  services  and  will  enable  the 
mentally  retarded  people  in  homes  and  nurs- 
ing homes  to  benefit  from  the  programs  thus 
made  available  to  them.  This  commitment 
demonstrates  the  sincere  and  continuing  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  Ontario  government 
to  ensure  that  all  mentally  retarded  citizens 
in  this  province  are  afiForded  the  opportunity 
to  develop  to  their  full  potential  and  live  in 
an  environment  appropriate  to  their  needs. 

FOREST  FIRES 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  members  of  the  House  up  to  date 
on  the  forest  fire  situation  in  the  province. 
The  northwestern  region  of  Ontario  continues 
to  be  in  an  extremely  hazardous  state,  even 
though  the  number  and  the  spread  of  fires 
have  diminished  since  the  serious  outbreak 
two  weeks  ago  which  threatened  the  com- 
munities of  Sioux  Narrows,  Minaki  and  Camp 
Robinson. 

Throughout  the  northwestern  region 
ground  moisture  is  in  a  drought  stage  and 
the  potential  for  forest  fires  is  high  to 
extreme.  Because  there  has  been  little  rain 
since  the  first  of  April  these  extreme  drought 
conditions  are  prevailing.  Consequently  last 
Friday  the  ministry  declared  that  the  north- 
western region  will  be  a  restricted  fire  zone 
until  at  least  the  last  day  of  this  month.  This 
means,  as  the  Forest  Fire  Prevention  Act 
states:  "No  person  shall  start  a  fire  outdoors 
for  the  purpose  of  cooking  or  obtaining 
warmth  except  in  a  portable  stove  or  a  char- 
coal installation."  That  is,  no  open  fires  will 
be  allowed. 

The  fire  risk  situation  is  extremely  serious 
and  can  be  expected  to  escalate  over  the 
rest  of  the  month.  The  long  holiday  week- 
end just  past  was  the  beginning  of  the  cot- 
tage season  with  many  cottagers  wanting  to 
bum  debris.  The  opening  of  the  pickerel 
season  will  mean  people  wanting  to  build 
fires  for  shore  lunches  and  there  will  be  a 
considerable    increase    of    travel    in    the    dry 
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bush  during  this  time  by  campers,  hikers 
and  tourists. 

The  declaration  of  a  restricted  fire  zone 
will  minimize  the  risk  of  man-caused  fires 
and  will  make  the  public  aware  of  the  severe 
fire  danger  in  that  region.  Taking  this  step 
also  allows  my  ministry's  firefighting  force 
to  regroup  and  gear  up  for  the  anticipated 
fire  load  over  the  balance  of  the  1980  fire 
season. 

On  Friday  afternoon  my  ministry  advised 
the  news  media  of  the  restricted  fire  zone 
in  the  northwest  so  that  people  using  the 
woods  in  that  region  would  be  made  aware 
of  the  hazardous  conditions  and  the  ban 
on  open  fires. 

YORK-DURHAM  SEWAGE  SYSTEM 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inform  the  House  that  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  MoMurtry)  has  tabled  an  order 
in  council  under  the  Expropriations  Act.  This 
order  will  allow  expropriation  of  property  for 
rig'hts  of  way  within  the  town  of  Vaughan  in 
the  regional  municipality  of  York.  This  land 
is  needed  for  the  construction  of  the  North 
Maple  collector  sewer  portion  of  the  York- 
Durham  sewage  system.  The  Maple  collector 
sewer  has  already  been  constructed  from 
Steeles  Avenue  to  a  point  about  750  metres 
north  of  Langstaff  Road  in  Vaughan.  In  order 
to  provide  service  for  the  community  of 
Maple  and  the  Family  Leisure  Centre  theme 
park,  this  sewer  must  be  extended  about 
2,700  metres  northward. 

In  order  to  have  the  project  completed  and 
operational  on  time,  it  is  necessary  that  con- 
struction begin  this  summer.  A  delay  could 
mean  further  lost  time  as  a  result  of  weather 
and  other  contingencies  and  could  result  in 
cost  increases  of  as  much  as  25  i)er  cent. 
Therefore,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  expropriate 
the  needted  property  quickly  without  per- 
mitting the  usual  inquiry  procedure  which 
could  lead  to  delays  in  construction.  Although 
property  owners  will  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  inquiry  procedure,  this  expropriation  does 
not  affect  their  right  to  have  the  compensation 
payable  by  the  expropriating  authority.  This  is 
determined  by  the  Land  Compensation  Board 
in  the  event  that  a  satisfactory  price  cannot  be 
negotiated. 

These  proceedings  will  involve  a  total  of  11 
properties.  However,  this  will  not  affect  the 
agreements  of  purchase  and  sale  already  nego- 
tiated between  eight  of  the  property  owners 
and  the  crown. 


ORAL  QUESTIONS 

INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  for  the  Premier, 
Mr.  Speaker.  On  Thursday,  speaking  to  a 
group  in  Toronto,  the  Premier  said  this:  "I 
also  believe  it  is  time  for  the  government  of 
Canada  to  break  away  from  its  lockstep  pur- 
suit of  the  monetary  policy  dictated  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  the  United  States." 
He  was  talking  about  interest  rates  at  the 
time. 

In  October,  when  we  asked  him  the  same 
question,  the  Premier  had  tliis  to  say:  "I 
don't  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  terms  of 
whether  this  country  can  dissociate  itself 
from  the  lending  rate  in  the  United  States.  I 
confess  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  I 
don't  have  this  degree  of  expertise." 

Assuming  that  the  Premier  has  exactly  the 
same  degree  of  expertise  now  to  which  he 
confessed  a  few  months  ago,  may  I  ask  what 
it  is  that  makes  him  feel  it  is  now  politically 
safe  and  appropriate  to  say  that  we  should'  not 
be  following  the  monetary  policy  of  the 
United  States  when,  while  his  friend  Mr. 
Clark  was  the  Prime  Minister,  he  did  not  have 
the  expertise  and  did  not  feel  confident 
enough  to  make  the  same  statement? 
2:20  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  reverting  to  true  form 
again.  I  only  make  one  observation.  I  like  to 
think  that  I  learn  a  little  bit  every  day,  and 
the  fact  that  I  know  a  little  more  than  I  did 
last  October  is,  I  hope,  a  sign  of  some  accom- 
plishment. If  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is 
saying  to  the  people  of  this  province  that  he 
does  not  learn  a  little  bit  every  day,  I  would 
accept  that  and'  I  woidd  tend  to  agree  with 
him. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  what  I  was 
saying  on  Thursday  did  not  reflect  my  con- 
cern only  about  interest  policy;  it  reflected  my 
concern  about  monetary  policy  generally  and 
that  I  do  not  think  this  country  need  be  lock- 
step— or  whatever  term  one  may  wish  to  use— 
with  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  of  interest  that  the  term 
"lockstep"  was  used  by  the  Premier,  but  it  is 
exactly  the  same  term  we  used  on  October 
29.  The  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  objected 
to  it  and  said  it  was  not  lockstep  when  Mr. 
Clark  was  in  oflBce,  because  there  was  a 
quarter  point  difference  in  the  rates.  Con- 
sidering that  the  difference  in  the  rates  now  is 
2.25  points,  why  does  the  Premier  now  feel 
he  can  use  the  term  "lockstep"  to  define  a 
policy  when  Mr.  Trud'eau  is  in  ojBfice,  when  he 
could  not  use  it  when  Mr.  Clark  was  in  office? 
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On  a  more  serious  note,  does  the  Premier 
not  recognize  that  this  feehng  free  to  take 
shots  at  the  federal  government,  when  it 
happens  to  be  of  a  different  poHtical  stripe, 
Ss  one  of  the  serious  problems  throughout 
this  country  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
diiBculties  we  are  having  in  making  this 
country  governable  generally? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  only  say  that 
whatever  criticisms  I  have  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  are  mild  compared  to  those 
the  member  opposite  had  when  the  former 
government  was  in  power.  Whatever  I  have 
said  about  other  provincial  jurisdictions  is 
completely  mild  compared  to  how  he  has 
described  our  friends  in  Alberta  and  its 
Premier  over  the  past  several  months.  I  say 
to  him,  please  do  not  lecture  me  on  what  I 
say  until  you  take  a  look  at  what  you  say, 
particularly  when  you  happen  to  be  away 
from  this  Legislature. 

I  happen  to  get  reports  of  those  things 
he  says.  Does  he  want  me  to  tell  him  what 
he  said  'in  Port  Credit  the  other  day,  and 
how  he  was  totally  unfair  to  the  public  ser- 
vice of  this  province?  Does  he  want  me  to 
read  that  statement  to  him?  Does  he  want 
me  to  lecture  him  on  just  how  this  sort  of 
thing  reacts  on  the  public  service  of  this 
province?  It  is  something  he  would  not  dare 
say  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  was  the  question? 

If  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  wants  to 
defend  the  government  of  Canada  and  its 
policy,  that  is  fine.  If  I  feel  there  are  appro- 
priate criticisms  or  points  of  view  to  offer, 
I  will  not  be  inhibited  because  the  leader 
of  the  Liberal  Party  of  this  province  very 
recently  has  found  some  desire  to  support, 
in  all  cases,  the  government  of  Canada. 

I  cannot  understand  it.  He  told  the  world 
some  months  ago  he  would  not  do  it  again. 
He  is  now  reverting  to  it.  God  bless. 

'Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  ques- 
tion pertains  to  interest  rates,  may  we  take 
it  that  the  government  continues  to  dlis- 
agree  with  the  Liberal  Party  of  Canada  say- 
ing that  there  is  no  problem  of  interest  rates 
for  home  owners?  Will  the  Premier  say 
now,  five  weeks  since  the  provincial  budget 
was  presented,  when  the  government  ex- 
pects to  table  the  paper  on  interest  rates 
that  was  promised  within  a  month  after  the 
budget? 

Mr.  Roy:  Don't  worry.  We'll  support  you 
anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  some- 
time member  for  Ottawa  East- 
Mr.  Speaker:  You  really  don't  have  to. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  have  to,  no.  It's 
obvious  even  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume. 

I  think  the  Treasurer  answered  that  ques- 
tion a  few  days  ago  and  made  it  quite  clear 
that  it  was  hoped  the  documentation  of  the 
material  we  were  preparing  would  be  ready 
within  aibout  10  days.  I  think  that  was  about 
five  or  six  days  ago.  The  Treasurer  is  away 
until,  I  beHeve,  tomorrow  or  Thursday.  I 
am  hopeful  we  will  have  this  information  for 
discussion  some  time  in  the  next  few  days— 
I  cannot  guarantee  it  this  week,  but  just  as 
soon  as  it  is  ready. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  interest  rates  and  the 
Preniier's  inconsistencies  along  the  line.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Minister  of  Energy 
(Mr.  Welch)  has  at  long  last  told  me  that 
they  advanced  $187  million,  interest-free,  to 
Denison  Mines  Limited  and  to  Preston  Mines 
Limited,  and  there  is  still  about  $150  mil- 
lion to  go,  does  the  Premlier  plan  to  con- 
tinue the  interest-free  policy? 

When  the  small  businessman  is  paying  15, 
16  or  17  per  cent  for  money,  why  should 
this  multimillion-dollar  corporation,  with  a 
guaranteed  proifit  of  $2.5  billion  on  top  of 
that  guaranteed  by  the  provinbe,  get  this 
money  interest-free?  Is  the  Premier  going  to 
continue  that  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
honourable  member,  attired  as  he  is  now,  ap- 
peared in  the  very  excellent  eating  faciliy 
downstairs,  I  told  him  then  he  should  be 
forewarned  that  when  he  stood  up  to  ask  me 
a  question  I  would  advise  him  that  Woodbine 
is  functioning  this  afternoon  and  what  he  is 
wearing  is  very  appropriate  there. 

I  shall  try  to  explain  it  to  the  honourable 
member  again.  Some  of  his  colleagues  sat 
through  the  whole  discussion  on  those  con- 
tracts during  the  select  committee.  I  read 
what  was  said  very  carefully.  My  recollection 
is,  and  I  could  be  wrong  in  this,  that  the  corn- 
tract  is  between  Ontario  Hydto,  not  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario,  and  those  two  corpora- 
tions. My  recollection  is,  once  again,  that 
these  were  prepayments,  which  is  not  unusual 
in  certain  commercial  contracts.  Ontario 
Hydro  has  very  excellent  legal  advice  in  terms 
of  the  preparation  and  finalization  of  those 
contracts,  and  they  were  all  part  of  the 
process  that  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  the 
select  committee  at  that  time. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  honourable  member 
might  read  the  res't  of  my  speech. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  Premier  has  invited  me 
to  read  the  rest  of  his  speech.  I  can  assure 
him  I  did,  and  a  good  many  questions  arise. 

DIOXIN  TESTING 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  In  fairness,  since  the  Premier 
brought  up  horse  racing,  I  think  I  might  ask 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment 
who  has  been  known  to  participate  in  such 
pursuits  on  occasion. 

The  minister  is  very  famihar  with  the  prob- 
lems that  have  come  to  our  attention  in  the 
Love  Canal,  and  he  is  very  familiar  with  the 
fact  that,  not  far  from  there,  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  chemicals,  dumped  by 
the  Hooker  Chemical  Corporation  in  the 
1950s,  1960s  and  early  1970s. 

Given  the  fear  that  these  chemicals  might 
be  trickling  into  Bloody  Run  Creek  and 
eventually  into  Lake  Ontario,  can  the  minis- 
ter tell  us  whether  he  has  finally  got  around 
to  building  the  laboratory  facilities  which 
will  allow  Ontario  to  measure  dioxin  in  water, 
something  he  has  had  four  years  to  accom- 
plish since  it  was  first  promised?  Is  that  lab 
facility  now  in  operation,  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
let  me  tell  the  member  that  the  lab  facilities 
for  measuring  dioxin  are  extremely  few  in 
number.  I  am  not  certain  whether  we  are  in 
full  operation  or  not.  I  know  we  have  pro- 
gressed a  long  way  towards  completion.  I 
would  be  glad  to  advise  tomorrow  whether 
we  are  fuUy  operational. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Since  it  would  appear  that 
the  ministry  is  still  waiting  for  certain  equip- 
ment from  the  United  States  and  since  it 
would  appear  that  it  will  be  August  at  the 
earliest  before  this  kind  of  testing  can  be 
done,  can  the  minister  explain  why  assurance 
was  given  to  the  people  of  Ontario  as  long 
ago  as  1976  that  this  capacity  would  be  one 
of  the  high  priorities  of  the  ministry? 

Why  has  it  taken  virtually  a  full  four  years 
to  get  around  to  the  point  where  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  measure  dioxin  in  our  water,  when 
dioxin  is  one  of  the  deadliest  chemicals  known 
to  mankind  and  there  is  enough  in  the  Hooker 
dump  to  kill  everybody  on  earth?  Why  has  it 
taken  four  years  to  get  around  to  building  that 
facility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
can  tell  you  that,  when  we  do  have  this  on 
stream,  it  will  be  the  first  in  Canada.  A  lab 
facility  to  measure  dioxin  must  be  prepared 
extremely  carefully.  Dioxin  is  not  a  substance 
with  which  one  would  want  to  have  any  care- 
lessness or  any  possibility  of  harm  to  the 
employees.   It  has  taken  longer  than  I  had 


expected,  but  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  estab- 
lish the  safest,  soundest  methods,  not  only 
for  the  people  of  Ontario,  but  also  for  the 
employees  of  a  ministry  who  must  work  in 
this  very  hazardous  condition. 

2:30  p.m. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  how  is  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  assuring  the 
people  in  the  Niagara  River  area  that  there 
is  the  kind  of  monitoring  going  on  that  is 
going  to  protect  their  health  and  well  being? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
said  three  things.  First  of  all,  we  said  we 
would  take  many  samples  of  those  substances 
that  we  ourselves  were  able  to  monitor  com- 
pletely, and  we  have  done  so.  Second,  we 
have  suggested  to  the  federal  government 
that  we  will  assist  it  in  any  way  that  it 
wishes.  Third,  any  testing  for  dioxm  will  be 
done  in  other  labs. 

We  do  not  have  facilities  for  every  sub- 
stance, nor  does  any  other  lab  that  I  know 
of  have  facilities  for  every  substance.  So 
there  is  a  need  to  work  with  other  labs, 
as  they  need  to  work  with  us. 

When  I  discuss  this  problem  with  minis- 
ters of  the  western  provinces,  they  see  our 
labs  so  far  advanced  of  any  they  have  that 
they  are  extremely  impressed.  Indeed,  that 
fine  province  of  Alberta  established  its  first 
lab  only  a  few  months  ago.  We  are  well 
in  advance  of  any  other  jurisdiction  in 
Canada. 

IRON  ORE  PELLETS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Premier  about  the  Nanticoke 
development  of  Stelco  Inc. 

Is  the  Premier  aware  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  have  been  spent  in  the  Nanti- 
coke area  on  the  Townsend  site  and  other 
developments  that  were  needed  for  the  in- 
dustrial facilities  there?  Is  he  also  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Stelco's  new  mill  will  be 
written  off  in  only  two  and  a  half  years, 
thanks  to  provincial  and  federal  tax  legis- 
lation? 

In  view  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
the  taxpayers  are  contributing  to  the  new 
Stelco  mill  at  Nanticoke,  is  the  Premier  and 
the  government  prepared  to  insist  that 
Stelco  source  its  iron  ore  from  Ontario 
sources  to  help  create  jobs  in  northern 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
quite  follow  the  logic  of  the  first  part  of 
the  question.  If  the  real  question  is,  laying 
aside  all  the  rhetoric  and  the  preamble, 
which    could  be    totally   irrelevant,    are   we 
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prepared  to  insist  that  Stelco  use  totally 
Ontario  or  Canadian  ore,  the  answer  to  that 
is  no.  We  are  quite  prepared,  as  we  have 
done  with  aU  the  steel  companies,  to  in'- 
terest  them  and  persuade  them  to  use  what- 
ever appropriate  domestic  ore  can  be  used. 

I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  is  not  as  simple  as  saying  to  use  Ontario 
ore.  The  fact  is  there  are  certain  types  of 
ore,  and  certain  processes  require  different 
types  of  ore.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  Stelco 
has  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  steel 
producers  in  North  America.  They  have  pro- 
vided thousands  of  jobs  over  the  years  for 
the  people  of  this  province.  They  have 
been  a  tremendous   economic  asset. 

If  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  wants  to  grind  some  axe  with  them, 
that's  fine.  But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
we  cannot  force  a  company  to  use  a  pro- 
duct that  may  not  work  in  that  particular 
process.  We  cannot  force  ai  company  to  do 
something  that  will  not  be  economic  or  that 
will  make  them  less  competitive.  Surely  the 
member  has  an  interest  in  the  jobs  they 
are  going  to  provide. 

We  are  certainly  interested  in  the  people 
who  would  be  involved  in  the  provision  of 
ore  for  that  particular  industry.  I  will  be 
having  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
(Mr.  Auld)  deal— he  does  not  know  it  yet, 
because  I  just  saw  him  this  afternoon— in 
some  detail  with  this  question  as  it  relates 
to  the  question  raised  by  the  member  for 
Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel). 

As  I  recall  the  Inco  problem,  it  relates 
to  the  quality  of  the  ore.  We  have  talked 
to  the  industry  and  they  say  this  is  a  part 
of  the  problem.  There  will  be  a  more  com- 
prehensive answer  to  the  honourable  mem- 
ber's question  on  Thursday.  But  I  cannot 
undertake  to  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  we  are  going  to  insist  that 
a  company  do  something  that  may  not  make 
sense  from  the  standpoint  of  producing  a 
product  at  a  competitive  price. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  was  with  my  colleague  at 
Atikokan  last  week  and  had  the  chance  to 
relive  with  miners  and  people  there  the 
devastation  of  the  community  resulting  from 
the  closing  of  the  two  iron  ore  mines  in  that 
particular  community.  Why  is  it  that  over 
the  last  two  years  we  have  seen  five  iron  ore 
facilities,  including  the  one  at  Inco,  and  four 
mines  shut  down  across  this  province  and 
nothing  done  to  help  satisfy  the  increased 
demand  for  nine  mil  Hon  tons  more  iron  ore 
per  annum  that  the  steel  companies  are  going 
to  need  in  the  1980s? 


Why  has  the  government  failed  to  use  the 
leverage  it  does  have,  such  as  the  contribu- 
tions to  Stelco,  in  order  to  get  more  sourcing 
from  Ontario  at  a  time  when  the  Ontario 
steel  companies  have  now  bought  in  to  the 
point  where  they  can  get  45  per  cent  of  their 
supplies  from  the  United  States?  Why  do  we 
keep  on  closing  mines  when  we  are  going 
to  need  new  iron  ore  sources  in  the  1980s? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  know  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  will  not  like  what  I  am  going  to 
say  next.  I  don't  purport  to  be  an  expert  on 
this  subject  either  but  I  learn  a  little  bit  as  I 
deal  with  these  situations.  I  can  only  recall 
some  personal  involvement  in  some  detail 
with  the  National  Steel  mine.  Two  of  the 
companies  in  this  province  made  a  very 
genuine  effort  to  see  whether  the  product 
from  that  mine  could  not  be  used  in  their 
process.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  most 
reasonable  people,  after  the  experiment  was 
concluded,  came  to  the  same  judgement. 

The  member  for  Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel) 
shakes  his  head,  but  I  have  to  tell  him  that 
the  companies  made  that  effort  to  accom- 
modate a  provincial  priority.  We  are  quite 
prepared  to  do  this  on  any  occasion  where 
we  think  it  makes  sense. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Premier  speaks  to  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources,  will  he  ask  him  to  indicate  to  this 
House  how  much  iron  ore  is  being  utilized 
from  Canadian  sources  versus  American 
sources?  Then  we  could  perhaps  put  a  little 
pressure  on  the  companies  to  use  as  much 
Canadian  and  Ontario  iron  ore  as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  steel 
companies  of  this  province  are  quite  aware 
of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  this  government 
to  use  as  much  indigenous  resource  as  is 
possible.  I  would  think  the  member  for 
Haldimand-Norfolk  would  also  be  concerned 
that  we  not  have  a  policy  that  would  make 
Stelco  noncompetitive,  not  able  to  compete 
in  the  marketplace.  This  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  employment  of  the  people  in  that 
organization. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  Premier 
tell  us  what  concrete  steps  his  government 
took  to  ensure  that  the  processes  developed 
at  Nanticoke  were  processes  that  could  use 
the  ores  that  are  available  within  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  processes  are.  I  know  gen- 
erally the  product  hne  that  Stelco  plans  on 
producing  there.  I  understand  it  is  coming 
on  stream  fairly  shortly.  This  government 
did  not  dictate  to  Stelco  just  what  technology 
would  be  used. 
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BOISE  CASCADE 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  new 
question  which  I  will  direct  to  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism.  Will  the  minister 
confirm  or  deny  that  the  government  is  con- 
sidering an  Employment  Development  Fund 
grant  to  Boise  Cascade  for  its  operations  in 
northwestern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  Boise 
Cascade  has  been  in  to  see  us,  pursuant  to 
our  pulp  and  paper  program.  Simply,  they 
asked  if  an  application  would  be  considered 
and  forwarded  certain  information  to  the  oflB- 
cials  operating  the  board. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Can  the  minister  give  the 
House  a  categorical  assurance  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  have  no  consideration  of  a  grant 
to  Boise  Cascade  until  there  has  been  settle- 
ment reached  in  the  company's  labour  dispute 
with  Local  2693  of  the  Lumber  and  Sawmill 
Worfcers   Union  in  northwestern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  can  only  tell  the 
member  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  our  oflBcials  to  do  the  customary 
analysis  in  this  matter.  If  the  analysis  should 
be  complete,  it  would  then  be  referred  to  the 
board,  and  the  other  two  members  of  the 
board  and  myself  would  have  to  consider  all 
the  factors  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Does  the  minister  not  agree 
that  it  is  a  responsibility  of  the  government 
to  remain  neutral  in  the  case  of  a  labour 
dispute?  In  that  circumstance,  does  he  not 
agree  that  the  government  of  Ontario,  and 
the  taxpayers  of  Ontario,  should  stay  out  of 
that  situation  with  any  EDF  grant  until  there 
has  been  a  resolution  and  a  settlement  in  the 
case  of  the  strike  of  the  Lumber  and  Saw- 
mill Worfcers  Union  instituted  with  Boise 
Cascade? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  will  certainly 
present  that  point  of  view  to  my  two  col- 
leagues, one  of  whom  is  sitting  immediately 
to  my  right,  and  we  will  discuss  it  at  the 
time  it  reaches  the  board  level. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  min- 
ister assure  us  that  he  consults  with  his 
colleague  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Elgie)  and  follow  up  on  his  suggestion  that 
the  ministry  must  maintain  neutrality  in  terms 
of  labour  disputes  in  that  regard?  Would  he 
not  agree  that  putting  public  funds  into  it 
does  not  maintain  the  government's  neu- 
trality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speakei,  we 
regularly  consult  with  our  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  We  will  do  so  in  this 


matter.   In  fact  he  and  I  already  discussed 
this  in  an  informal  way. 
2:40  p.m. 

TAX  BENEFITS  FOR  NURSING 
HOME  PATIENTS 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  qu^- 
tion  for  the  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  regarding  a  petition  he  has 
received  from  the  residents  of  Bestview 
Lodges  Nursing  Homes  in  Oshawa.  Would 
the  minister  help  to  put  together,  with  his 
colleagues  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller) 
and  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell), 
a  committee  to  review  the  inequities  that  are 
present  in  the  tax  benefit  schemes  for  senior 
citizens  so  that  seniors  who  are  in  nursing 
homes  might  have  the  same  rights  to  these 
tax  benefits  as  those  seniors  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  remain  in  their  own  homes  or 
apartments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
yet  received  the  petition  to  which  the  hon- 
ourable member  refers.  I  will  chedc  with  my 
staff  and  see  whether  it  has  arrived  at  my 
office. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Is  the  minister  in  agreement 
with  the  statement  by  the  Treasurer  that 
senior  citizens  who  are  resident  in  nursing 
homes  have,  if  I  can  use  his  words,  no 
obligations  in  society? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  didn't  hear  the 
Treasurer  make  any  such  remarks.  I  am  not 
saying  he  didn't  make  them.  I  would  not 
comment  upon  his  remarks,  but  I  would  say 
it  is  clear  to  anyone  who  looks  at  the  situ- 
ation that  those  persons  who  are  having  all 
of  their  shelter,  food  and  accommodation 
needs  met  in  a  nursing  home  or  a  home  for 
the  aged  do  have  less  open-ended  demands 
upon  them  than  those  who  are  residing  in  the 
community,  and  that  I  would  agree  with. 

THREE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recrea- 
tion. The  minister  is  no  doubt  aware  of  the 
plight  of  Three  Schools  here  in  Toronto.  Why 
would  he  stand  by  without  assisting  this 
world-famous  school  for  a  trifling  amount  of 
money  considering  the  number  of  jobs  and 
the  number  of  students  at  stake?  Why  would 
the  minister  not  jump  in  and  assist  them  to 
keep  that  world-famous  school  alive? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  dis- 
agree with  the  assessment  that  we  are  stand- 
ing idly  by  while  this  school  is  sinking.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  over  the  past 
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seven  years  we  have  increased  our  provincial 
grant  to  Three  Schools  by  the  princely  sum 
of  17  per  cent  per  year.  That  is  a  higher 
increase,  I  suppose,  than  any  other  institution 
that  is  getting  provincial  funding  from  us  has 
received. 

We  are  still  very  much  in  a  state  of  nego- 
tiation with  them  at  the  present  time,  but 
certainly  their  problems  do  not  stem  entirely— 
perhaps  only  in  a  very  peripheral  way— from 
the  kind  of  provincial  support  they  are 
getting.  Three  Schools  is  in  a  very  highly 
competitive  field.  They  are  competing  with 
the  University  of  Toronto  art  school,  with 
York  University,  with  the  community  colleges* 
arts  courses,  with  other  alternative  art  schools, 
with  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  and  so  on. 

It  is  a  highly  competitive  field  and  there  is 
a  feeling  that  perhaps  they  have  not  been 
quite  as  competitive,  have  not  kept  up  with 
their  world  as  much  as  some  of  the  others 
have.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  I  can  assure  the 
member  opposite  that  we  will  continue  to 
negotiate  and  see  what  we  can  do  to  keep  this 
school  afloat. 

Mr.  Peterson:  In  view  of  a  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion study  which  callfed  this  a  unique  facility 
in  the  world,  in  view  of  a  Peat  Marwick  study 
funded    by    the    Ministry    of    Culture    and 
Recreation  in  1978  which  said  that  the  school 
urgently    needed    a    substantial    injection    of 
working  capital  and  it  could  find  no  areas 
where    cost   could   be   significantly   reduced, 
and  in  view  of  the  relatively  trifling  amount 
of  money,   something  like   $80,000,   to  keep 
this  facility  alive  this  year  before  the  potential 
closedown  date  of  June  6,  surely  the  minister 
has  an  obligation  to  move  very  quickly  and 
end  the  suspense  for  these  marvellous  people 
who    are    contributing,    away   below   market 
rates,  to  the  art  scene  of  this  province,  this 
country   and   this    city?    Surely  he   has   that 
obligation,  and  surely  he  owes  it  to  them  and 
to  us  to  make  an  announcement  very  quickly? 
Hon.    Mr.    Baetz:    They    are    now    being 
budgeted   $105,000  from  us.  We   are  being 
told    that    to    keep    them    alive    they    need 
$200,000.  I  would  not  call  that  kind  of  in- 
crease  a  trifling   amount.   That,   in  my  lan- 
guage, is  almost  double  what  they  are  getting. 
As  far  as  the  UNESCO  report  is  concerned, 
in  the  world  of  art  one  finds  very  quickly  that 
de   gustibus  non   disputandum   est.   There  is 
art   and   there   is   art   and  there  is  persona! 
taste.   A  lot  of  people  would  not  agree  all 
that  much  with  the  UNESCO  report.  There 
are  others  around  here  who  would  say  there 
are  other  art  schools  doing  a  better  job.  As 


far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  still  an  open  ques- 
tion. We  are  ready  to  listen  and  we  wiU  try 
to  do  our  very  best  to  help  this  school  survive. 

GORHAM-WARE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  new- 
question,  for  the  Minister  of  Education.  Can 
the  minister  explain  why  the  capital  expendi- 
ture budget  for  northwestern  Ontario  has  not 
received  final  approval?  In  particular,  can  she 
explain  why  the  Lakehead  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  not  received  approval  for  construction 
of  additional  classrooms  at  the  Gorham-Ware 
school  at  Lappe— a  school  that  has  three 
permanent  classrooms  and  six  portables  and 
has  been  number  one  on  the  Lakehead  board's 
priority  list  for  the  last  three  years? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  the  capital  budget  for  school  construc- 
tion throughout  the  province  has  not  received 
approval  as  yet. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Can  the  minister  tell  us  when 
not  only  the  province  but  also  the  people  of 
Gorham-Ware  can  expect  an  answer?  Can 
she  not  understand  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion when,  during  the  winter,  in  a  small 
school  like  that,  there  are  lineups  of  children 
at  lunch  hour  from  the  portables  to  go  to  the 
washroom  and  the  lineups  are  not  completed 
by  the  time  the  lunch  hour  is  over?  Can  the 
minister  explain  and  justify  to  those  people  in 
a  growth  area  why  they  should  not  have  a 
school  that  has  some  decent  facility  for  their 
children? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  honourable 
member  knows  that  it  has  been  the  policy  to 
attempt  to  provide  as  equitably  as  possible  the 
kind  of  accommodation  that  students  need 
within  the  school  system.  I  do  recognize  the 
urgency  and  hope  that  within  the  next  week 
or  so  we  will  be  able  to  inform  the  various 
boards  of  the  allocations  available  to  them. 

LAKE  SIMCOE-COUCHICHING  REPORT 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment.  Since  it 
now  appears  as  though  progress  is  being  made 
in  regard  to  the  Lake  Simcoe-Couchiching 
cleanup— and  I  particularly  applaud  the  re- 
duction in  the  phosphorus  loading  to  87  tons 
per  year— can  the  minister  assure  the  House 
that  meetings  are  planned  in  the  immediate 
future— I  underline  "immediate  future"— to 
work  out  the  appropriate  cost-sharing  between 
the  province  and  the  cities  of  Barrie  and 
Orillia  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  impor- 
tant job  of  saving  Lake  Simcoe? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  very  simply 
yes.  I  can  assxnre  the  honourable  member  of 
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that  as  I  did  the  member  for  Simcoe  Centre 
(Mr.  G.  Taylor)  two  or  three  days  ago.  We 
have  those  meetings  confirmed.  Certainly  we 
want  to  spend  some  time  with  those  munic- 
ipalities explaining  the  whole  program. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Since  this  matter  has  been  going 
on  for  some  10  years,  could  the  minister  indi- 
cate whether  those  meetings  will  be  held 
within  the  next  month? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes. 

INCO  EMISSIONS 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment. Since  we  now  know  that  emissions 
from  Inco  Limited  seriously  aflFect  the  en- 
vironment of  the  residents  of  southern  On- 
tario as  well  as  the  Sudbury  basin,  will  the 
minister  also  hold  public  meetings  on  the 
proposed  Inco  control  order  in  the  Muskoka 
cottage  country  and  in  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  think  that  will  be  possible.  Quite  frankly, 
we  are  very  anxious  to  get  on  with  this  con- 
trol order.  If  we  had  all  these  meetings  as 
proposed,  I  am  afraid  we  would  spend  all 
our  efforts  in  meeting  and  not  doing.  There- 
fore, I  hope  that  interested  people  will  go 
on  June  4  or  5— whatever  time  is  necessary— 
to  Sudbury.  It  seems  like  a  very  reasonable 
approadh  to  have  these  meetings  in  the  com- 
munities that  are  afiEected  by  whatever  deci- 
sion is  made. 
2:50  p.m. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Since  according  to  the  federal 
Minister  of  the  Environment  40  per  cent  of 
the  sulphur  deposition  in  the  Muskokas  come 
from  Inco,  surely  a  very  large  group  of 
people  are  affected,  and  to  expect  them  to 
travel  to  Sudbury  in  order  to  discuss  the 
preservation  of  their  environment  seems  to 
me  unreasonable  when  one  is  trying  to  open 
up  the  process  to  the  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  note  that  our  estimates 
are  starting  next  week,  and  perhaps  the 
member  would  consider  the  standing  com- 
mittee as  a  forum  for  her  to  put  forward  some 
views  and  to  ask  some  questions.  Indeed,  I 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
that  particular  study  and  reference  to  it  by 
the  Honourable  John  Robarts.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  helpful  to  have  that  discus- 
sion in  a  committee  where  there  can  be  not 
only  the  give  and  take  of  discussion  but  also 
the  expert  witnesses  who,  I  think  are  neces- 
sary to  fully  discuss  that  particular  study  and 
the  ramifications  it  has  upon  the  district  of 
Muskoka. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  FARMERS 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  regarding  the  farmer  assistance  pro- 
gram announced  on  May  8.  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  is  intending  to  include  the  tobacco 
farmers  o^f  Ontario  in  the  relief  program 
announced  at  that  particular  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
announcement  was  quite  clear;  it  referred  to 
food  production. 

Mr.  G.  I.  MUler:  Does  the  minister  not 
consider  that  the  financial  hardship  being 
faced  by  the  tobacco  farmers  is  a  severe 
problem?  On  what  basis  does  he  exclude 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  purpose  of  the 
subsidy  on  interest  was  to  encourage  the 
farmers  to  plant  this  year's  crop.  Their  costs 
were  going  up  so  high  that  we  were  getting 
word  back  from  the  individual  farmers  that 
they  were  just  going  to  cancel  out  this  year. 
That  was  the  background;  that  was  the  rea- 
son behind  our  subsidization  of  the  loans.  It 
was  to  encourage  the  planting  of  this  year's 
crop.  It  was  for  the  consumers  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection 
with  the  Ontario  Farm  Interest  Assistance 
Program  alluded  to  by  my  colleague  from 
Haldimand-Norfolk,  have  program  criteria 
been  developed  by  his  ministry?  If  so,  what 
are  the  criteria?  Has  he  arrived  at  a  legiti- 
mate means  test  in  order  to  reduce  the 
number  of  recipients  to  the  most  needy? 
What  does  he  estimate  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  to  be? 

Hon.  Mi.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  amount  of  work  has  gone  into  estab- 
lishment of  the  criteria.  I  do  have  some 
facts  that  I  will  be  taking  to  my  cabinet 
colleagues  tomorrow  for  their  consideration, 
I  would  hope  within  the  next  week  we 
would  be  making  public  the  complete 
criteria. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Will  the  miooister  make  a 
statement  in  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  can  if  that  is  the 
member's  wish. 

MINIMUM  WAGE 
Mr.  Samis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Could  the 
minister  explain  to  the  House  why  the  men 
and  women  of  this  province,  the  wealthiest 
in  Canada,  have  to  work  at  a  minimtmi 
wage  lower  than  that  being  offered  by  the 
poorest  province  in  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
which  will  be  increasing  its  minimum  wage 
to  $3.15  in  July  and  to  $3.45  next  spring? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  the  minimum  wage  is  one  we  are  pre- 
paring our  recommendations  about,  and  I 
expect  to  have  them  before  cabinet  shortly. 

Mr.  Samis:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  on  welfare  and  family  benefits 
assistance  received  the  10  per  cent  increase, 
amd  in  view  of  the  fact  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up  by  approximately  12  per  cent 
to  15  per  cent  in  that  time  period,  can  the 
minister  assure  the  House  that  the  increase 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  hving  since  January  1,  1979? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
facts  and  figures  that  the  member  has  re- 
cited. I  can  tell  him  there  will  be  a  recom- 
mendation coming  forward,  the  natiure  of 
which  will  be  known  once  it  has  been 
received  and  approved. 

ONTARIO  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
COMMISSION 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
before  last  in  my  absence,  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  asked  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  why  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission  had  made  no  public  statement 
concerning  the  controversy  over  the  CTV 
program  entitled  Campus  Giveaway,  a  pro- 
gram which  caused  understandable  oflFence 
to  the  Chinese  community  of  this  province 
and  which  resulted  in  a  public  apology  by 
the  network. 

The  inference  that  the  human  rights  com- 
mission stood  passively  aside  during  this 
unfortunate  incident  is  entirely  incorrect 
and  unwarranted.  If  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  had  read  the  ioint  state- 
ment issued  on  March  16,  1980,  by  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Chinese 
Canadians  in  Ontario  and  CTV,  he  would 
have  noted  that  both  the  Chinese  commu- 
nity and  the  network  paid  tribute  to  the 
human  rights  commission  for  its  assistance 
in  bringing  about  a  resolution  of  this  regret- 
table issue. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House  to 
give  a  detailed  description  of  the  commission's 
important  mediating  role,  but  I  can  say  that 
Dr.  Ubale  and  Rabbi  Plant  were  both  actively 
and  constructively  involved  throughout  and, 
as  I  have  said,  their  contribution  to  the 
eventual  settlement  has  been  publicly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  parties  concerned. 

I  should  also  say  that  the  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  the  eventual  apology  by  the  network 
were  difficult,  and  the  need  to  avoid  gratuitous 
public  comment  during  this  sensitive  period 
was  wisely  recognized  and  honoured  by  the 


representatives  of  the  human  rights  commis- 
sion. I  hope  members  wiU  agree  with  me  that 
quiet  diplomacy  leading  to  success  is  some- 
times preferable  to  public  grandstanding.  In 
this  instance,  the  commission  members  in- 
volved have  followed  the  correct  and  re- 
sponsible route,  and  I  believe  that  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  them. 

RADISSON  HOTEL  CHAIN 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
with  respect  to  the  Radisson  Hotel  Corpora- 
tion's management  agreement  concerning 
Minaki  Lodge. 

Does  the  minister  recall  the  comments 
made  at  the  time  of  the  announcement,  I 
believe  by  the  member  for  Essex  North  (Mr. 
Ruston),  concerning  the  bankruptcy  circimi- 
stance  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Radisson 
Hotel  in  Detroit?  Will  the  minister  advise  us 
whether  he  intends  to  make  a  full  statement 
in  the  House  concerning  his  confidence  in 
programs,  or  otherwise,  in  this  new  arrange- 
ment to  ensure  that  it  is  thoroughly  carried 
out  at,  of  course,  the  expense  that  has  now 
been  committed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Yes.  The  Radisson 
Hotel  chain  has  our  complete  confidence. 
Radisson  Hotels  are  in  a  very  real  sense  no 
different  from  any  other  major  hotel  chain 
that  goes  into  very  many  operations.  There  is 
hardly  a  hotel  chain  which  any  member  of 
this  House  could  mention  that  has  not  had 
an  experience  which  has  caused  a  notice  of 
termination  to  have  been  served  on  the  com- 
pany, asking  them  to  withdraw  from  a  man- 
agement arrangement.  That  is  common  in  the 
hotel  industry  and  should  not  in  any  way  be 
meant  to  impugn  the  entire  operation.  That 
is  as  applicable  to  Radisson  as  it  is  to  any 
other  major  hotel  chain. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  caused  some  in- 
quiries to  be  made  subsequent  to  that  particu- 
lar instance  being  drawn  to  my  attention,  and 
it  appears  that  the  particular  hotel  in  ques- 
tion has  been  the  subject  matter  of  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  for  a  long  period'  of  time.  A 
previous  hotel  chain  was  hkewise  asked  to 
stop  operating  it  because  of  their  inabihty  to 
run  the  premises,  and  that  has  been  acknowl- 
edged. The  hotel  is  in  a  very  difficult  area 
and  has  a  history  of  its  own  problems,  not- 
withstanding the  management.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  Radisson  was  unable  to  turn 
this  particular  hotel  around. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  reasons  we 
selected  Radisson  instead  of  the  two  or  three 
other  better-known  chains  in  an  area  such  as 
Toronto,  for  example,  was  their  unique  ex- 
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perience,  not  in  downtown  urban  metropolises, 
but  rather  in  these  types  of  resorts.  I 
would  refer  the  member  specifically  to  their 
experience  at  the  Radlsson  Arrowwood,  to 
name  one  of  their  lodges,  and  they  have  had 
extraordinary  success  in  that  location. 

I  have  with  me  a  note  of  some  of  the 
references  that  we  got  which  I  would  be 
pleased  to  read  to  the  House.  Suffice  it  to 
say  it  is  clear  that  Radisson  is  among  the 
leaders  in  this  particular  type  of  wilderness 
resort.  We  retain  the  utmost  confidence  in 
them.  We,  of  course,  are  checking  into  the 
one  instance  of  which  we  are  aware  they  have 
had  any  difficulty.  Again,  I  emphasize  to  mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  it  is  not  unusual  in  thLs 
business  for  a  hotel  chain  to  run  into  some  dif- 
ficulty in  an  operation  when  they  run  23  or  24. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  While  I  recognize  that 
difficulty  might  occur  in  one  particular  cir- 
cumstance and  that  the  chain  might  well  be 
able  to  do  many  other  tasks  well,  how  is  it, 
in  the  light  of  the  minister's  comment  that 
this  is  a  well-known  and  continuing  problem, 
that  it  would  appear  at  least  from  the  quota- 
tion in  this  morning's  press  that  his  staff 
members  did  not  know  about  it  and  did  not 
advise  him  about  this  particular? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  sorry;  when  I 
said  it  was  a  well-known  problem  in  terms 
of  that  particular  hotel  in  Detroit,  what  I 
was  indicating  was  that  the  hotel  is  well- 
known  to  have  problems  in  Detroit.  The 
citizens  of  Detroit,  as  members  know,  did 
get  together  in  a  joint  effort  to  try  to  solve 
this  problem.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
just  beginning  to  see  some  light  at  the  end 
of  that  tunnel. 

In  terms  of  my  staff's  knowledge  of  ft,  I 
think  I  made  clear  to  the  House  when  I  an- 
nounced this  transaction  with  Radisson  that 
we  asked  some  outside  people  to  come  in  and 
help  us.  Chief  among  them  was  Bob  Rubi- 
noff,  chairman  of  Commonwealth  Holiday 
Inns.  It  is  no  secret  that  Commonwealth  Holi- 
day Inns,  for  example,  has  had  difficulties  in 
some  of  the  hotels  they  have  gone  in  to  run. 
That  should  not  be  taken  in  any  way  to  im- 
pugn Commonwealth  Holiday  Inns*  reputation. 

I  asked  a  lot  of  important  questions  with 
regard  to  the  worldwide  reputation  of  Radis- 
son and  in  running  wilderness  resorts.  I  don't 
think  the  fact  they  did  not  give  me  a  detailed 
nmdown  on  the  one  problem  they  have  had 
should  be  taken  to  impugn  them.  In  any 
case,  I  do  not  want  this  to  be  taken  in  any 
way  as  my  laying  off  on  Bob  Rubinoff  or  the 
people  who  advised  me  with  regard  to  the 
Radisson  hotels.  I  looked  over  the  three 
alternatives  we  had',  carefully  selected  Radis- 


son   and    I    am   prepared   to   stand  by   that 
selection  myself. 
3  p.m. 

CALEDON  VILLAGE  CONDOMINIUM 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ques- 
tion is  for  the  Attorney  General  and  it  is 
with  regard  to  the  request  by  North  York 
council  to  investigate  the  need  for  a  judicial 
inquiry  around  Caledon  Village. 

Can  the  minister  inform  the  House  today 
whether  he  will  recommend  a  judicial  inquiry 
into  the  operation  of  Caledon  Village?  If 
he  cannot,  when  does  he  think  he  will  be  in 
a  position  to  make  that  decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  statements 
on  that  matter  today, 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Will  the  minister  at 
least  indicate  to  us  today  that  he  will  not 
preclude  taking  such  action  merely  because 
there  is  a  court  action  under  way?  Does  he 
recognize  the  fact  that  action  includes  an 
action  between  the  condominium  corporation 
and  the  initial  developer,  the  condominium 
corporation  and  the  property  managers  and 
the  condominium  corporation  and  Canada 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation?  Does 
he  recognize  that  to  decide  not  to  take  action 
because  the  present  board  is  under  considera- 
tion would  not  be  a  valid  reason  to  not  have 
an  inquiry?  Will  the  minister  guarantee  that 
will  not  stop  him  from  holding  an  inquiry? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  am  not  going  to 
speculate  one  way  or  the  other  until  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  this  matter  in 
some  detail,  and  I  am  not  yet  at  that  position. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  At- 
torney General  at  this  time  causing  a  review 
of  the  books  of  the  corporation,  whic^h  I 
understand  are  in  his  possession?  Could  he 
at  least  go  that  far? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  We  have  some  books 
which  have  been  delivered  to  us,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Whether  they  are  all  the  books, 
they  are  being  reviewed. 

LIMITATIONS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
to  the  Attorney  General.  When  can  we  ex- 
pect to  see  legislation  presented  by  him  in- 
volving important  changes  in  the  law  dealing 
with  limitation  by  way  of  statutes?  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Ontario  Law  Reform 
Commission  has  been  putting  forward  recom- 
mendations now  for  more  than  10  years, 
since  1969,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  stated 
recently    that    the    existence    of    a    privilege 
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limitation  period  for  public  authorities  creates 
What  is  called  statutory  injustice,  when  can 
we  see  these  amendments? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  think  it  was  an- 
nounced earlier,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  new 
limitations  legislation  will  be  introduced  this 
spring. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  the  Attorney 
General's  intention  that  the  law  will  be  pre- 
sented this  spring  to  be  passed  by  summer- 
time? What  are  his  plans?  When  does  he 
plan  to  see  his  new  amendments  dealing  with 
limitations  passed  into  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  think  the  member 
for  Ottawa  East  appreciates  that  it  is  not 
within  my  control  as  to  when  this  legisla- 
tion is  passed.  I  will  obviously  want  to 
consult  with  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  with  the  member  for  St. 
George  and  others,  and  some  determination 
will  need  to  me  made  as  to  whether  this 
legislation  should  go  out,  for  example,  to  a 
committee.  These  are  matters  that  will  be 
determined  by  cooisensus. 

IRON  ORE  PELLETS 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
go  back  to  the  Premier's  response.  He  in- 
dicated the  product  from  Inco  was  not 
marketable.  Is  the  Premier  aware  Inco 
maintains  that  only  in  the  case  of  rolled 
steel  for  car  bodies  can  the  product  not 
be  used;  that  for  stainless  steel  it  is  by  far 
the  finest  mix  going  because  the  nickel  is 
already  in  there;  and  that  it  is  an  excellent 
mix  because  there  is  only  two  per  cent 
silica,  which  is  one  of  the  problems  the 
Premier  referred  to  with  respect  to  National 
Steel,  from  the  material  in  Sudbury?  Are 
we  prepared  to  watch  500,000  tons  of  non- 
renewable resoinrce  being  dumped  annually 
on  the  slag  heaps  in  Sudbury  rather  than 
be  utilized  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
we  would  much  prefer  to  see  it  utilized. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  being  the  case,  is  not 
the  problem  with  this  material  that  the 
steel  industry  in  Ontario  has  entered  into 
long-term  contracts  with  mines  in  the 
United  States  from  which  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  their  getting  out  and  they  must 
take  that  commitment? 

What  position  are  we  going  to  be  in 
when  there  is  an  upturn  in  the  economy 
since  it  takes  alTOut  two  years  to  put  an 
iron  ore  mine  on  stream?  How  are  we  going 
to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  that  need  when 
nothing  is  going  ahead  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  import  more  to  meet  the  nine  mil- 


lion tons  that  are  already  being  brought 
into  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  expect  the  industry 
will  be  in  a  position  to  invest  in  appropriate 
time  for  the  upturn  in  the  economy  the 
honourable  member  refers  to. 

Mr.  Martel:  If  it  takes  two  years  to  bring 
a  mine  on  stream,  is  the  Premier  suggesting 
we  will  be  in  the  position  to  meet  the  de- 
mand when  there  is  an  increase  called  for 
by  the  steel  industr>'? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  just  saying  I  think 
they  have  the  capacity  to  do  it  if  they  feel 
there  is  an  upturn. 

RIDE  DECISION 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Reduce  Impaired  Driving 
Everywhere  program  has  been  placed  in  some 
jeopardy  by  the  ruling  of  a  provincial  court 
judge,  Maurice  Charles,  that  the  police  do  not 
have  the  authority  to  carry  out  spot  checks, 
could  the  minister  indicate  to  the  House 
whether  he  has  made  a  final  decision  on 
whether  he  will  be  appealing  this  decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  The  decision  has  been 
appealed,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Bradley:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
program  has  been  a  success  in  reducing  the 
niunber  of  people  who  have  been  killed  and 
injured  and  the  total  accidents  in  those  areas 
where  it  is  in  effect,  could  the  minister  indi- 
cate to  the  House  what  procedure  would  be 
followed  in  those  cases  which  would  be  before 
the  courts  now  or  are  about  to  be  brought 
before  the  courts  in  terms  of  the  outcome  of 
the  appeal? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  That  would  be  within 
the  discretion  6f  each  individual  judge.  Other 
provincial  court  judges  are  not  bound  by  the 
decision,  as  the  honourable  member  knows, 
of  His  Honour  Judge  Charles.  There  may  be 
some  people  seeking  an  adjournment  on  the 
basis  of  that  decision.  It  would  be  within  the 
discretion  of  the  presiding  judge  whether  to 
grant  the  adjournment  in  relation  to  any 
decision.  Some  judges  may  want  to  vidthhold 
their  reasons  pending  an  appeal.  I  really  can- 
not speculate  as  to  how  this  would  be  treated. 
I  would  imagine  a  number  of  judges  will  not 
feel  bound  by  the  decision. 

DISCRIMINATION  IN  HIRING 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ques- 
tion is  to  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Could  the 
minister  give  us  his  position  as  regards  pro- 
tection  of  people  over  the  age  of  65  from 
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age  discrimination  in  the  work  place,  given 
that  they  are  not  protected  under  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code?  For  instance,  would  the 
minister  be  willing  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
an  older  citizen  who  is  fit  and  wishes  to  con- 
tinue his  employment  but  is  being  denied  that 
option? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
member  should  know  for  future  reference  that 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission  al- 
ready investigates  informally  such  complaints 
and,  I  must  say,  investigates  them  very 
thoroughly  and  often  provides  great  help  in 
mediation. 

The  former  part  of  the  question  assumed 
there  had  been  decisions  made  with  regard 
to  forthcoming  Human  Rights  Code  amend- 
ments concerning  the  upper  limit  of  the  age. 
That  is  not  so.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that 
will  become  known  to  the  member  in  greater 
detail  when  those  amendments  are  submitted 
to  the  House. 

3:10  p.m. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Would  the  minister  be 
willing  to  investigate  the  specific  individual 
ca<re  of  a  Mr.  William  Gibbon,  an  instructor 
of  the  hearing  handicapped  at  George  Brown 
College,  who  has  been  told  that  his  applica- 
tion to  continue  his  jjosition  next  year  will 
not  be  considered  and  has  been  refused  an 
interview,  even  though  he  is  physically 
capable  of  carrying  on  and  wishes  to  reapply, 
and  though  he  understands  that  he  cannot  be 
guaranteed  a  position  wishes  at  least  to  be 
able  to  compete? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  will  be  pleased  to  pass 
that  information  on  to  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  member. 

YORK-DURHAM  SEWAGE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Stong:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment.  In  the 
light  of  his  announcement  today  that  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  has  tabled 
an  order  in  council  under  the  Expropriations 
Act  which  allows  the  Family  Leisure  Centre 
theme  park  in  Maple  to  be  completed  on 
time,  can  the  minister  describe  the  special 
circumstances,  as  required  by  secton  6(3)  of 
the  Expropriations  Act,  which  are  necessary 
in  the  public  interest  to  allow  a  private 
interest  to  meet  its  deadline  and  avoid  the 
due  process  of  law  which  is  afi"orded  to  the 
owners  of  private  land,  particularly  the  11 
involved?  What  are  the  special  circumstances 
that  allow  the  ministry  to  avoid  the  due 
process  of  law  as  set  out  imder  this  act  in  a 
private  interest  concern? 


Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  avoiding  the  due  process  of  law. 
I  think  it  is  clearly  the  privilege  of  the  min- 
istry to  do  so,  and  1  will  be  glad  to  forward 
to  the  member  a  complete  set  of  reasons  for 
having  done  so.  I  also  note  that  this  exten- 
sion will  benefit  not  just  one  particular  area 
but  also  the  total  community  of  Maple. 

Mr.  Stong:  Will  the  minister  include  in  his 
answer  those  special  interests  that  would 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Expropri- 
ations Act  and  assure  this  House  he  is  not 
acting  solely  in  the  interest  of  a  private 
concern  but  in  the  interest  6i  the  public 
when  he  allows  the  Expropriations  Act  to  be 
avoided? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  I  can  assure  the 
member  we  will  give  him  that  information. 
I  think  the  due  process  is  there  to  completely 
protect  the  people,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
work. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the  min- 
ister tell  us  whether  some  of  this  required 
work  that  appears  to  be  so  urgent  is  also 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ix^ople  who  received 
authority  for  the  new  Maple  landfill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott;  I  believe  the  answer  is 
it  does  not.  However,  I  will  confirm  that 
and,  if  I  am  incorrect,  I  will  certainly  advise 
the  member. 

GASOLINE  CONTAINERS 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications.  What  will  the  minister  do 
to  end  the  situation  and'  practice  in  Windsor 
of  American  motorists  coming  to  Windsor 
and  filling  five-gallon  containers  with  gaso- 
line, containers  that  are  approved  for  such, 
but  then  putting  them  in  their  car  trunks  and 
thereby  creating  a  road  safety  hazard  far  in 
excess  of  the  former  Pinto  gas  tank  design  in 
the  case  of  a  rear-end  collision?  It  is  a 
situation  that  is  concerning  all  the  firemen 
and  policemen  in  Windsor,  let  alone  all  those 
persons  concerned  with  road  safety. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I  was 
not  aware  of  such  a  practice.  I  can  understand, 
though,  under  the  present  circumstances,  that 
this  may  be  taking  place.  I  would  point  out 
to  the  honourable  member  that  the  Gasoline 
Handling  Act  and  all  matters  relating  to  the 
storage  and  transportation  of  gasoline  comes 
under  my  colleague  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Drea). 

Mr.  Bounsall:  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  ques- 
tion, the  actual  selling  of  gasoline  in  an  ap- 
provide  container— which  I  think  is  all  the 
jurisdiction    the    minister's    colleague    has— is 
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permitted.  But  where  those  containers  go, 
placed  loosely  in  a  trunk  or  even  in  a  van, 
creates  quite  a  road  safety  hazard,  and  that  is 
an  area  within  this  minister's  responsibility. 
Is  he  not  concerned  about  that  situation,  and 
will  he  try  to  do  something  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  will  have  my  oflBcials  in 
the  Windsor  area  look  into  this  matter.  If 
what  is  taking  place  creates  an  unsafe  vehicle, 
then  we  may  have  some  jurisdiction.  I  would 
also  say  that  the  transportation  of  gasoline, 
propane  and  other  such  items  not  only  the 
sale  of  them  and  the  containers,  but  also  the 
handling  of  them,  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
minister  also  look  into  the  situation  of  add-on 
tanks  to  circumvent  the  regulations?  Indi- 
viduals simply  have  a  tank  welded  in  a  given 
position,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tank  on 
the  car,  and  use  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  gas  from  the  city  of  Windsor  and  trans- 
porting it  to  the  United'  States. 

iHon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  ^hall  look  into  that,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

DON  BOSCO  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Philip:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Can  the  min- 
ister inform  the  House  of  when  a  final  de- 
cision will  be  made  regarding  the  expansion 
of  Don  Bosco  Secondary  School,  since  her 
ministry  officials  have  given  three  different 
dates  as  to  when  that  decision  would  be  made 
and  would  be  made  public,  and  she  has 
broken  each  and  every  one  of  those  dates? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
honourable  member's  colleague  from  Port 
Arthur  (Mr.  Foulds)  asked  a  similar  question 
earlier  in  this  question  period.  If  the  member 
for  Etobicoke  had  been  here,  he  would  realize 
that  the  final  decision  has  not  yet  been  made, 
but  I  hope  it  will  be  made  shortly. 

FRANCOPHONE  ENUMERATION 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is  to  the  Premier.  I  welcomed  the  Premier's 
commitment  to  this  House  to  ensure  that  the 
enumeration  for  the  French  committee  in 
Toronto  would  be  in  place.  Is  the  Premier 
now  in  a  position  to  give  us  the  details  of  the 
solution  to  that  problem  so  we  will  not  have 
to  continue  to  conjecture  for  very  much 
longer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have 
hoped  that  after  what  has  been  said  here  in 
the  House  there  would  be  no  conjecture.  The 


problem  is  finding  a  way  to  do  it  that  is 
appropriate  and  acceptable,  and  we  are  work- 
ing on  that.  I  expect  we  will  have  the  solution 
fairly  shortly. 

I  would  say  to  the  honourable  member 
there  is  nothing  to  conjecture  about. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the 
Premier  specify— because  it  was  not  clear  from 
his  last  answer— whether  he  is  planning  on 
using  the  enumeration  form  as  the  format? 
He  talked  about  the  timing  and  he  talked 
about  it  being  ready  by  then,  but  is  he 
planning  on  using  that  format  or  some  other 
format? 

I  am  not  interested  in  the  question  but  in 
whether  he  will  be  using  that  format  as  the 
enumeration  notice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
my  answer  to  the  member  for  St.  George's 
question  was  quite  clear:  (a)  there  is  no  need 
to  have  any  conjecture,  and  (b)  the  details 
are  not  yet  sorted  out. 

REFORESTATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources. 
The  minister  pointed  out  to  the  Legislature 
two  weeks  ago  that  he  had  entered  into 
agreements  for  reforestation  with  some  of  the 
large  companies  in  the  north.  Does  that  in- 
clude some  very  worthwhile  game  manage- 
ment plan,  as  they  have  done  in  other  juris- 
dictions, or  is  he  not  questioning  that  aspect 
of  reforestation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
mentioned  several  times  in  the  House  during 
the  debate  on  the  amendments  to  the  Crown 
Timber  Act,  that  one  of  the  matters  that  will 
be  addressed  in  the  agreement,  and  more 
specifically  in  the  manual  and  in  the  actual 
reforestation  plans  and  cutting  plans,  will  be 
cutting  and  the  type  of  reforestation  of  cer- 
tain species  w'hich  will  provide  habitat  for 
deer,  moose,  et  cetera.  We  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  do  it. 

We  are  trying  to  get  a  balance  between 
the  utilization  of  wood  fibre  for  the  economy 
and    the   best   habitat   for   the   wildlife,   for 
those  who  enjoy  wildlife. 
3:20  p.m. 

PETITION 

BELLWOODS  PARK  HOUSE 

Mr.  McClellan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  peti- 
tion that  is  being  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
residents  of  Bellwoods  Park  House,  which  is 
a  residence  for  disabled  adults  in  Toronto. 
The  petition  reads  as  follows: 
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'*To  the  Lieutenant  GcKvemor  and  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  Ontario:  We,  the  residents 
of  Bellwoods  Park  House,  300  Shaw  Street, 
Toronto,  a  residence  housing  61  disabled 
adults,  petition  the  government  of  Ontario 
to  raise  our  comfort  allowance  from  $51  per 
month  to  $100  per  month.  Because  of  infla- 
tion, we  find  it  difiBcult  to  live  on  the  existing 
comfort  allowance.  We  must  pay  for  our  own 
television  cable,  purchase  our  own  clothing 
and  personal  necessities,  finance  our  social 
events  and  transportation.  The  low  income 
we  receive,  too,  prevents  us  from  saving  for 
vacations,  which  are  necessary. 

"It  is  with  these  reasons  in  mind'  that  we 
request  you  to  raise  our  comfort  allowance 
to  $100  a  month,  plus  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowance  of  $30  a  month,  making  a 
grand  total  of  $130  a  month." 

It  is  signed  by  43  residents  of  the  home. 
Mr.    Speaker:    I   am   sure   the   honourable 
member  knows  that  any  petition  praying  for 
the   expenditure   of  funds   is   clearly  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Well,  I  have- 
Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  out  of  order.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  If  the  member  wants,  he  may 
present   it   to   the   minister,   but  he   cannot 
present  it  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

MOTION 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
BOARD  REPORT 

Hon,  Mr.  Gregory  moved  that  in  com- 
pliance with  section  81  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Amendment  Act,  1973,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Board,  Ontario,  for  1978  be  referred 
to  the  standing  committee  on  resources  de- 
velopment for  consideration  starting  May  22, 
1980,  such  consideration  not  to  exceed  15 
hours  and  the  proceedings  of  which  shall 
be  transcribed  by  Hansard  and  appended 
to  the  Hansard  proceedings  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

LABOUR  RELATIONS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  73,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  amend  Bill  204,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Labour  Relations  Act,  which 
came  into  force  on   May   1.    Members   will 


recall  that  Bill  204  deals  with  collective 
bargaining  in  the  industrial,  commercial  and 
institutional  (ICI)  sector  of  the  construction 
industry  where  trade  bargaining  takes  place 
on  a  province- wide  basis. 

Bill  204  provided  for  existing  area  bar- 
gaining rights  to  be  extended  to  cover  the 
entire  province.  In  addition,  it  provided  for 
bargaining  rights  acquired  on  or  after  May 
1  to  be  provincial  in  scope.  The  bill  also 
prohibited  partial  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
the  industrial,  commercial  and  institutional 
sector  and  provided  a  specific  statutory 
remedy  where  there  is  a  delay  in  ratifying 
collective  agreements. 

The  amending  bill  introduced  today  deals 
with  several  procedural  matters  relating  to 
the  extension  of  those  bargaining  rights. 
Briefly,  it  enables  local  unions,  as  well  as 
the  employee  bargaining  agencies,  to  apply 
for  certification.  It  permits  local  unions  and 
district  councils  of  local  unions  as  well,  once 
again,  as  the  employee  bargaining  agencies, 
to  enter  into  voluntary  recognition  agree- 
ments. Finally,  it  allows  an  applicant  imion 
with  the  requisite  majority  support  to  ac- 
quire area  bargaining  rights  for  non'-ICI— 
sector  work  when  an  application  for  a  pro- 
vincial ICI  certificate  is  made. 

I  will  be  developing  the  rationale  for 
these  procedural  amendments  during  the 
second  reading. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  ESTATE  BILLS 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  beg  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
Clerk  has  received  from  the  commissioners 
of  estate  bills,  their  favourable  report  on 
the  following  bills: 

Bill  Pr7,  An  Act  respecting  Montreal 
Trust  Company  and  Montreal  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Canada; 

Bill  Pr23,  An  Act  to  incorx)orate  Knox 
Presbyterian   Church,    Ottawa; 

Bill  Pr25,  An  Act  respecting  the  Hamilton 
Foundation. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON 
NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Gregory:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  I  wish  to  table  the 
answers  to  questions  24,  26,  141,  145,  152 
and  161,  and  the  interim  answers  to  ques- 
tions 155  and  156  standing  on  the  Notice 
Paper.  (See  appendix,  page  2033.) 
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ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

RETAIL  SALES  TAX  AMENDMENT  ACT 

(continued) 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  52,  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  my  understanding  that 
when  this  debate  was  adjourned,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Revenue  was  winding  up  with  his 
comments  on  second  reading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  answer  quickly  some  of  the  ques- 
tions posed  by  members  of  the  opposite 
parties,  and  I  want  first  of  all  to  deal  with 
gasohol.  I  think  it  might  be  beneficial  to 
the  members  of  the  House  if  I  were  to  read 
from  some  notes  I  have  prepared,  which 
the  critics  already  have  but  which  other 
members  of  the  House  were  not  able  to 
have  access  to. 

This  new  subsection,  and  I  am  dealing  now 
with  gasohol,  complements  the  budget  pro- 
posal to  exempt  from  gasoline  tax,  methyl 
and  ethyl  alcohol  when  used  as  a  source  of 
power,  provided  that  they  (1)  are  used  singly 
or  in  combination  with  another  fuel  as  a 
source  of  power  in  an  internal  combustion 
engine  and  (2)  when  purchased  by  a  con- 
sumer, are  placed  directly  into  the  fuel  tank 
of  the  purchaser's  vehicle  by  the  vendor.  So 
it  eliminates  in  some  cases  where  there  would 
still  be  retail  sales  tax  on  alcohol,  but  only 
when  it  is  being  used  in  a  vehicle  is  it  tax- 
exempt. 

The  budget  exempts  from  tax  all  methyl 
and  ethyl  alcohol  used  in  internal  combus- 
tion engiues.  At  present,  alcohol  used  in  this 
manner  is  taxed  under  the  Gasoline  Tax  Act, 
which,  after  amendment  to  that  statute  which 
we  will  deal  with  later,  will  remove  the  tax 
from  alcohol.  The  way  the  Gasoline  Tax  Act 
is  written  at  present,  anything  that  goes  into 
that  gasoline  tank  is  subject  to  gasoline  tax; 
so  we  are  correcting  that  in  the  Gasoline  Tax 
Amendment  Act. 

If  the  amendment  to  'this  act  is  not  effected 
because  alcohol  is  no  longer  taxed  under  the 
Gasoline  Tax  Act,  it  would  be  taxed  under  the 
Retail  Sales  Tax  Act.  The  reason  we  are 
bringing  this  amendment  in  is  to  remove  that 
tax.  As  the  exemption  is  to  cover  methyl  and 
ethyl  alcohol,  all  other  alcohol,  when  mixed 
with  gasoline  or  other  fuel,  will  be  taxable  if 
premixed  under  the  Gasoline  Tax  Act  or,  if 
purchased  separately,  taxed  under  the  Retail 
Sales  Tax  Act. 

The  other  fuels  exempted  by  the  budget, 
such  as  propane,  natural  and  manufactured 
gas,  et  cetera,  will  be  exempted  from  retail 


sales  tax  by  regulation.  No  gasohol  is  avail- 
able in  Ontario  at  present;  however,  current 
plans  to  build  stills  for  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  methanol  and  ethanol,  if  realized, 
will  soon  make  gasohol  available  in  limited 
quantities. 

By  currently  approved  ratios  of  mix— that 
is,  10  per  cent  alcohol  to  90  per  cent  gasoline, 
I  say  to  the  member  for  Renfrew  North  (Mr. 
Conway)  with  a  smile— a  substantial  reduction 
in  gasoline  consumption  can  be  realized.  If  all 
gasoline  sold  were  gasohol,  at  present  con- 
sumption levels  approximately  1.25  billion 
litres  of  gasoline  would  be  conserved  annually. 
So  while  this  is  not  going  to  have  a  direct 
effect  on  revenue  for  this  current  year,  the 
thrus-t  of  the  whole  thing  is  to  encourage 
people  to  move  in  the  direction  of  substitute 
fuels  for  vehicles. 

The  member  for  Kent-Elgin  (Mr.  Mc- 
Guigan)  talked  about  dual-fuel  vehicles— in 
other  words,  vehicles  that  burn  propane  gas 
as  well  as  gasoline— and  wondered  about  the 
removal  of  sales  tax  on  those  vehicles.  It  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  government  at  this  time 
to  remove  the  sales  tax  on  those  vehicles.  The 
amendment  only  removes  sales  tax  on  vehicles 
which  will  be  burning  propane  or  natural  gas 
or  other  substitute  fuels,  but  as  long  as  a 
vehicle  still  burns  gasoline,  it  will  be  subject 
to  sales  tax. 

3:30  p.m. 

There  were  several  speakers  who  talked 
about  children's  wear  and  children's  shoes.  Of 
course,  that  is  not  in  the  amendments  at  all, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  thought  I  should  assure  the 
members— and  I  have  talked  to  the  member 
for  Etobicoke  (Mr.  Philip)  and'  the  member 
for  Hamilton  Mountain  (Mr.  Charlton)  on  this 
subject  on  several  occasions— that  my  ministry 
staff  are  looking  into  the  price  of  shoes  today 
in  comparison  to  what  they  cost  in  1974, 
when  this  act  was  brought  in. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  even  got  a 
supplementary  question  from  the  great  mem- 
ber for  Renfrew  North,  who  called  the  act 
"niggardly,"  if  I  remember  the  word  cor- 
rectly. We  are  looking  into  that  with  a  view 
to  advising  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  of 
what  results  we  get  from  it.  As  members 
know,  in  the  final  analysis  it  would  be  a  policy 
matter  and  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Treasurer. 

The  member  for  Beaches-Woodbine  (Ms. 
Bryden)  talked  about  solar  energy.  As  mem- 
bers know,  we  removed  the  sales  tax  on  most 
equipment  dealing  with  solar  energy  in  the 
budget  last  year;  so  it  is,  of  course,  not  dealt 
with  in  this  budget  at  ail. 
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The  member  for  Wind'sor-Walkerville  (Mr. 
B.  Newman)  talked  about  the  ministry  adopt- 
ing the  same  exemptions  as  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  we  will  look  into  that.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
member  on  that  particular  subject. 

The  member  for  Victoria-Haliburton  (Mr. 
Eakins)  talked  about  a  greater  exemption  on 
children's  shoes.  Again,  I  have  already  replied 
to  that.  He  talked  about  the  Millard  case, 
which  is  a  case  he  has  written  to  me  about 
and  which  deals  with  retail  salfes  tax.  At  this 
point  we  are  not  prepared  to  change  the  act 
in  that  regard. 

I  think  that  covers  all  the  questions  that 
were  asked.  Some  members  made  statements 
rather  than  asking  questions.  Obviously  when 
the  amendments  to  the  act  are  so  well 
accepted  by  all  the  people  in  the  province, 
all  that  remains  for  the  opposition  at  that 
point  in  time  is  to  say,  "It's  too  little,  too 
late,"  or  that  kind  of  remark.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  quite  proud  of  the  budget  that  has  been 
brought  in  this  year  and  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  increasing  taxes. 

One  other  point  I  should  mention  is  that 
there  was  a  comparison  made  by  the  member 
for  Haldimand-Norfolk  (Mr.  G.  I.  Miller)  be- 
tween this  year's  deficit  and  the  deficit  last 
year.  If  members  will  recall,  the  projected 
deficit  last  year  was  $1.2  billion,  rather  than 
the  less  than  $800  million  that  was  the  actual 
deficit.  That  was  simply  because  we  were  able 
to  collect  more  revenues  than  we  had  an- 
ticipated. What  has  been  happening  is  that 
comparisons  have  been  made  with  the  pro- 
jected deficit  of  this  year  against  the  projected 
deficit  of  last  year,  which  was  not  the  deficit 
at  all.  I  think  that  covers  all  the  remarks  that 
I  had  to  make  on  this  particular  bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  third  reading. 

CORPORATIONS  TAX 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  53,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Tax  Act,  1972. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  to 
amend  the  Corporations  Tax  Act  includes 
several  important  amendments  arising  out  of 
the  1980  Ontario  budget.  Four  important 
changes  are  being  made  which  will  aflFect 
small  business  corporations. 

First,  a  new  small  business  tax  credit  is 
being  introduced.  This  tax  incentive  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  reinvestment  by  small 
business  corporations  by  providing  for  an  in- 
come tax  credit  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the 


purchase  cost  of  depreciable  assets  for  use  in 
Ontario.  The  maximum  credit  in  any  year  for 
any  small  business  reinvesting  in  new  plant 
and  equipment  will  be  $3,000.  This  program 
will  be  continued  until  April  22,  1982,  during 
which  time  it  should  assist  small  business 
corporations  in  building  and  strengthening 
their  investment  in  their  businesses. 

Second,  the  effective  income  tax  rate  for 
professional  and  personal  service  corporations 
will  remain  at  10  per  cent.  Up  until  October 
23,  1979,  these  corporations  qualified  for  this 
low  rate  when  they  ceased  to  qualify  for  the 
10  per  cent  rate  as  a  result  of  an  amendment 
to  the  federal  Income  Tax  Act.  Without  this 
amendment  the  effective  Ontario  income  tax 
rate  for  these  corporations  would  have  in- 
creased from  10  per  cent  to  14  per  cent,  an 
increase  of  about  40  per  cent. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  amendment  and 
the  federal  amendment,  income  earned  by 
professional  and  personal  service  corporations 
will  be  taxed  at  a  combined  effective  rate  of 
33.3  per  cent.  This  rate  is  between  the  25 
per  cent  rate  which  they  formerly  enjoyed 
and  the  37.3  per  cent  rate  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  been  taxed. 

Third,  the  $100  capital  tax  is  being  ex- 
tended to  small  to  medium-sized  corporations 
with  taxable  capital  in  excess  of  $200,000 
and  up  to  $1  million.  For  those  corporations 
whose  taxable  capital  exceeds  $1  million,  a 
notch  provision  is  also  being  enacted  to  phase 
in  the  difference  between  the  $100  tax  and 
the  higher  capital  tax  they  would  otherwise 
pay. 

Fourth,  a  special  $50  capital  tax  will  apply 
to  family  fishing  corporations.  This  special 
tax  is  similar  to  the  $50  capital  tax  now  being 
paid  by  family  farm  corporations. 

Two  other  important  changes  relate  to 
nonresident  corporations.  First,  this  bill  will 
repeal  clauses  of  the  Corporations  Tax  Act 
which  subject  to  Ontario  income  tax  non- 
resident corporations  carrying  on  business  in 
Ontario  without  a  permanent  establishment. 
These  clauses  caused  nonresident  corpora- 
tions operating  elsewhere  in  Canada  uncer- 
tainty and  interfered  with  the  interprovin- 
cial  allocations  of  income  taxes.  For  these 
reasons  these  clauses  are  being  repealed. 

Second,  for  purposes  of  calculating  the 
capital  tax,  an  investment  allowance  will  be 
applicable  to  loans  made  to  a  nonresident 
related  corporation,  provided  that  the  loans 
have  been  outstanding  for  at  least  120  days 
at  the  end  of  the  lending  corporation's  tax- 
ation year. 

Finally,  this  bill  includes  three  administra- 
tive  measures   which   are   of   interest   to   all 
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corporations.  First,  payments  received  on  or 
after  October  1,  1980,  will  be  applied  in  the 
following  order  to  corporations  tax:  to 
interest,  to  penalties,  to  taxes  payable. 

Second,  effective  October  1,  1980,  interest 
will  be  charged  on  penalties  as  well  as  on 
taxes  payable. 

The  third  and  final  administrative  amend- 
ment is  df  particular  interest  to  a  corporation 
which  because  its  tax  liability  is  $2,000  or 
more  is  required  to  pay  its  taxes  in  monthly 
instalments  during  the  taxation  year.  After 
the  corporations  tax  return  is  filed  and  as- 
sessed, interest  calculated  on  deficient  or 
excessive  instalment  payments  will  not  be 
recalculated  if  after  subsequent  reassessment 
the  corporation's  tax  liability  is  increased  or 
decreased. 

This  bill  does  not  include  certain  other 
amendments  relating  to  corporations  income 
tax  credits  arising  out  of  the  1980  Ontario 
budget.  These  changes  are  being  made  by 
amending  the  Small  Business  Development 
Corporations  Act,  1979,  and  by  enacting  the 
Ontario  Mineral  Exploration  Program  Act, 
1980.  These  acts  ofi^er  tax  incentives  to  cor- 
porations which  have  invested  in  small  busi- 
ness development  corporations  or  in  approved 
mineral  exploration  programs. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
address  myself  to  the  Act  to  amend  the  Cor- 
porations Tax  Act,  1972.  Perhaps  I  am  like 
some  other  members  in  the  House  here  who 
are  a  little  bit  in  the  darfc.  When  one  gets 
imto  this  particular  area  dealing  with  the 
Corporations  Tax  Act,  a  person  should  be  an 
expert  in  the  area.  From  my  discussions  with 
accountants  back  in  my  area,  I  find  it  is  a 
specialist  field.  When  the  bill  is  introduced 
here  m  the  Legislature,  we  on  the  opposition 
side  do  not  have  research  in  depth  dealing 
with  corporations  tax.  When  we  also  have  to 
deal  with  the  area  of  the  federal  Income  Tax 
Act  and  Revenue  Canada,  we  are  not  perhaps 
most  suitable  to  be  addressing  ourselves  to 
this  particular  bill.  It  is  a  field  in  itself. 
3:40  p.m. 

My  comments  will  lead  more  to  questions 
relating  to  each  section  of  the  act.  Would 
the  minister  inform  the  members  w'hat  the 
rationale  is  for  removing  from  the  act  the 
taxation  status  of  nonresidential  biTsinesses? 
I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the  intent  is  here. 
Are  there  other  areas  of  taxation  policies 
picking  up  the  lost  revenue  of  nonresident 
corporations?  In  one  df  his  corporation  tax 
branch  information  bulletins,  the  minister 
does  set  out  an  example  dealing  with  cor- 
poration X,  corporation  Y  and  corporation  Z. 
From  the  way  it  ends  up,  credit  available  can 


vary  from  $500  to  $277.  I  would  bring  that 
to  the  attention  of  the  minister. 

There  seems  to  be  a  substantial  increase, 
from  four  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  for  the 
small  business  service  corporations  in  the  de^ 
duction  program  that  relates  to  section  3.  Sec- 
tion 4  adds  a  new  subsection  36b  to  the 
act  to  provide  an  additional  deduction  from 
the  tax  payable  by  corporations  eligible  for 
the  small  business  deduction  under  section 
125(1)  of  the  Income  Tax  Act  (Canada). 
Again,  that  relates  to  the  federal  income  tax. 

In  this  particular  area,  I  suppose  the 
minister  should  be  looking  at  consolidating 
the  corporations  tax  provincially  and  fed- 
erally. There  are  other  provinces,  I  under- 
stand, in  oiu-  Confederation,  where  through 
the  federal  Income  Tax  Act  the  federal  gov- 
ernment collects  the  corporations  tax.  I 
suggested  to  the  minister  before  that  I 
thought  we  should  be  moving  in  this  area  to 
make  it  more  understandable  to  those  small 
businessmen  who  have  to  deal  with  two 
particular  Income  Tax  Acts  as  they  relate 
to  corporations  and  small  businesses.  I  sug- 
gest the  minister  should  be  looking  at  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  have. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  minister  has  indicated 
he  has.  I  haven't  seen  it  to  date.  If  it  is,  it 
must  be  in  piecemeal,  I  guess. 

As  it  stands,  depreciable  property  is  phy- 
sical property  acquired  to  gain  or  produce 
income  such  as  equipment  in  oflBce  buildings. 
Does  the  minister  intend  to  define  more 
specifically  this  particular  area?  He  gives 
some  tax  concessions  to  corporations  and 
small  businesses,  but  he  cannot  remove  the 
sales  tax  on  depreciable  goods  such  as 
workers'  safety  boots. 

The  matter  was  raised  during  the  sales 
tax  debate  that  there  should  be  removal  of 
sales  tax  on  shoes.  In  this  particular  area,  I 
would  suggest  he  should  be  giving  it  to  the 
other  taxpayers  within  the  confines  of  the 
Ministry  of  Revenue. 

Does  the  minister  intend  to  bring  any 
restrictions  on  the  matter  as  it  relates  to 
depreciable  property?  This  is  quite  a  good 
tax  concession  given  to  the  corporations  and 
small  businesses.  One  would  have  to  start  to 
look  deeper  and  say,  "Are  there  any  other 
areas  in  Ontario  that  are  allowed  tax  depre- 
ciation on  equipment?"  I  wonder  what  bene- 
fits will  be  derived  from  this  particular  area 
of  taxation  the  minister  is  applying  today 
under  these  amendments  to  the  Corporations 
Tax  Act.  Will  there  be  a  benefit  to  the 
province? 

We  have  seen  previously  where  the  minis- 
ter has  removed  the  sales  tax,  for  example,  on 
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equipment  in  industry  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  create  a  number  of  new  jobs  in 
Ontario.  Until  this  day  we  haven't  seen 
those  new  jobs  come  forward.  When  we  go 
deeper  into  the  taxation  policies  of  this  min- 
istry, we  have  to  look  at  the  loans  or  grants 
that  were  given  to  the  paper  industry  in 
Ontario.  If  they  had  accepted  thai  tax  rebate 
program  a  few  years  ago,  we  wouldn't  have 
to  be  giving  the  grants  out  today  which  they 
never  did  apply  for. 

Again,  we  have  to  look  at  section  6  of  the 
act  as  it  relates  to  a  corporation  paying  the 
$50  where  its  taxable  paid-up  capital  does 
not  exceed  $100,000. 

Can  the  minister  provide  members  with 
an  explanation  as  to  why  this  section  is  being 
introduced  for  nonresident  corporations? 
What  benefit  is  there  to  the  province  when 
we  apply  this  amendment?  Can  the  minister 
indicate  under  section  5  what  benefits  will 
be  derived  for  Ontario?  Can  we  look  to  see 
an  expansionary  program  in  corporations 
here  where  they  perhaps  will  be  out  hiring 
new  employees  and  creating  new  jobs  in  the 
province?  I  would  have  to  look  at  it  as  it 
relates  to  that  section. 

Section  6  does  apply  to  a  nonresident  corp)- 
oration  employing  paid-up  capital  in  Canada 
which  will  be  treated  on  the  same  basis  as 
resident  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 133a.  In  your  corporations  tax  branch 
information  bulletin,  I  think  there  is  a  par- 
ticular section  which  applies  to  this  section, 
liability  of  nonresidents  with  nonpermanent 
establishments  in  Ontario,  section  2(2)(d), 
section  2(3)(d). 

The  section  of  the  act  goes  on  to  say, 
"extended  the  liability  for  income  tax  to 
corporations  incorporated  in  a  jurisdiction 
outside  of  Canada  which  carries  on  business 
in  Ontario  without  a  permanent  establish- 
ment. They  are  repealed  retroactive  to 
December  1977.  Corporations  carrying  on 
business  in  Ontario  and  liable  for  tax  under 
this  provision  since  December  7,  1977,  will 
not  have  to  file  Ontario  returns  and  will  not 
be  subject  to  Ontario  tax." 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  policy  of  the 
Ministry  of  Revenue.  We  are  having  a  discus- 
sion on  succession  duties  tax  later  on  today, 
and  here  we  are  going  to  make  legislation 
retroactive  to  gather  additional  taxes.  If  I 
interpret  that  correctly,  we  are  going  to  for- 
give it  here.  The  minister  is  taking  it  out  of 
one  pocket  and  putting  it- 
Interjection. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It  just  doesn't  make  sense  in 
what  he  is  trying  to  arrive  at.  This  is  what  I 
am  saying.  It  takes  an  expert  in  this  area  to 


find  out  what  he  is  heading  for.  I  haven't 
been  able  to  go  through  the  bill,  as  I  should 
as  a  critic,  but  as  I  said  before,  one  has  to 
be  an  expert  to  deal  with  corporations  tax. 

In  my  experience  sitting  as  a  member  of 
the  select  committee  dealing  with  Inco,  for 
example,  and  with  the  massive  layoffs  there, 
when  one  is  sitting  in  committee  firing  ques- 
tions to  the  directors  of  that  company,  they 
don't  have  the  answers.  They  will  look  at  you 
and  say,  "We  have  an  expert  in  this  particular 
area,"  and  they  call  upon  that  expert.  They 
are  very  capable  persons,  but  even  the  direc- 
tors can't  provide  all  the  answers. 

That  is  why  I  say  in  this  particular  field  I 
feel  the  members  of  the  Legislature  should 
have  additional  research  in  this  area  or  be 
provided  with  additional  background  papers 
so  we  can  stand  up  in  the  House  and  discuss 
the  amendments  perhaps  far  better  than  what 
is  being  put  forward  today. 

With  those  comments,  I  will  leave  it  there, 
and  perhaps  the  minister  can  answer  some  of 
the  questions  I  have  raised. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the 
minister  at  the  outset  we  are  going  to  sup- 
port the  bill,  but  I  have  a  number  of  com- 
ments, a  number  of  questions  and  a  bit  of 
chastising  of  the  minister  in  terms  of  the 
approach  that  is  always  taken  with  these  kinds 
of  tax  actions. 

3:50  p.m. 

There  is  no  question  in  our  minds,  with  the 
present  economic  situation,  with  interest  rates, 
inflation  and  the  pressures  small  business  gets 
from  large  corporate  competitors,  chain  stores 
and  so  on,  no  matter  what  sector  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  that  smdl  business  is  under  ex- 
treme pressure  and  any  tax  measure  which  is 
in  effect  a  tax  expenditure  in  order  to  assist 
small  business,  is  difficult  for  anybody  to 
oppose.  Any  assistance  they  get  in  the  tax 
sector  cannot  do  any  harm.  I  suppose  that  is 
avoiding  the  point  though  a  bit.  Just  because 
a  measiure  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  going  to  do  an 
exceptional  amount  of  good.  That  is  what  is 
missing  in  terms  of  the  presentation  in  the 
budget,  I  think,  and  in  terms  the  minister's 
presentation  of  the  bill. 

We  are  happy  to  see  the  extension  from 
$200,000  on  the  flat  rate  tax  to  $1  million  in 
the  second  step  and  so  on.  All  of  these  meas- 
ures cannot  help  but  assist  somebody  in  some 
way.  I  suppose  what  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  would  like  to  know,  though,  is 
the  cost  of  each  of  these  specffic  initiatives 
and  what  kinds  of  businesses  are  going  to 
receive  the  benefits. 
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What  specific  goals  do  the  minister  and  the 
Treasurer  have  in  mind?  How  did  they  deter- 
mine what  the  breaks  will  be  in  terms  of  each 
of  the  sections  that  we  have  here:  the  flat 
rate  tax,  the  10  per  cent,  the  extension  of  the 
small  business  credit  at  20  per  cent  or  $500, 
whichever  is  greater,  and  so  on? 

How  did  they  specifically  determine  the 
levels  at  which  each  of  those  things  was 
going  to  be  set?  Was  it  just  based  on  the 
number  of  dollars  they  had  to  play  with? 
Did  they  have  a  specific  goal  in  mind  in 
terms  of  the  types  of  businesses  they  were 
trying  to  target  and  assist?  Did  they  have 
a  specific  goal  in  mind  in  terms  of  the  poten- 
tial for  the  number  of  jobs  they  might  try 
to  create  by  that  kind  of  an  action?  What 
it  boils  down  to  is,  what  are  the  targets 
and  why  did  they  use  the  specific  numbers 
they  have  used?  We  obviously  do  not  have 
any  of  the  analysis  they  and  their  staflFs  used 
when  they  set  the  particular  levels. 

I  guess  this  goes  back  to  the  resolution 
that  was  presented  in  this  House  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  the  member  for  London  Cen- 
tre (Mr.  Peterson),  Would  the  minister  be 
prepared  to  table  in  the  House  next  spring 
an  analysis  of  the  results  of  these  actions 
so  that  members  of  this  House  can  start  to 
understand  in  a  more  effective  way  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  the  measures  they  have  sup- 
ported in  the  past  and  so  that  we  can 
understand  whether  new  measures  he  is 
bringing  in  are  relevant  in  terms  of  the 
kinds  of  things  that  are  being  said  about 
them  in  the  budget  presentation  and  so  on? 

As  the  member  for  Erie  (Mr,  Hasrgerty) 
has  already  pointed  out,  we  quite  often  get 
put  in  the  position  in  this  House— whether 
it  be  new  tax  relief  to  small  business  under 
this  act,  whether  it  be  reduction  for  six 
months  in  the  retail  sales  tax  or  whatever 
the  act'on  hapoens  to  be— of  not  being  able 
to  look  effectively  at  the  net  result.  We 
are  not  in  a  position  to  criticize  these  or 
any  other  measures  that  are  being  under- 
taken by  the  government  in  relation  to 
other  tax  measures,  reduction  measures  and 
so  on,  which  from  past  experience  might  be 
more  beneficial  in  terms  of  their  specific 
assistance  to  small  business  in  hard  times 
or  their  soecific  initiative  in  creating  new  jobs, 
or  even  in  mamtaining  existing  jobs,  if  that's 
what  the  goal  happens  to  be.  But  the  minis- 
ter, the  Treasurer  and  the  government  al- 
ways tend  to  put  us  on  this  side  of  the 
House  in  a  very  difficult  situation  when 
something  is  presented  in  the  li^ht  that  it 
is  additional  assistance  to  small  business 
which    is    under    tremendous    pressure.    We 


have  no  effective  way  of  analysing  in  ad- 
vance exactly  what  the  effects  of  these 
changes  will  be  that  the  minister,  the  minis- 
try and  the  Treasury  have  obviously  done 
some  work  on.  That  kind  of  presentation 
would  be  extremely  useful  to  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  deal 
with  the  questions  posed  by  the  member 
for  Erie  first.  He  was  interested  in  the 
nonresident  corporations  and  why  we  were 
removing  them  from  the  tax  roUs.  This 
change  is  parallel  to  what  the  federal  gov- 
ernment now  is  doing.  Our  former  position 
was  outside  international  tax  agreements 
that  had  been  signed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  federal  government  has  been 
pressing  us  in  Ontario  for  the  last  couple 
of  years— since  1977,  I  guess— to  change  that 
particular  piece  of  legislation,  and  it  does 
bring  Ontario  into  line  with  all  of  the  other 
provinces  which  have  already  adopted  this 
situation. 

Who  is  affected  by  this?  It  will  affect 
foreicm  corporations  which  conduct  business 
in  Ontario  but  do  not  have  an  office  here. 
They  are  mainly  i>eople  in  the  mail-order 
business;  companies  with  travelling  salesmen 
based  in  the  United  States  who  might  take 
orders  in  Ontario  that  are  to  be  filled  in 
the  United  States;  or  companies  which  send 
salesmen  from  the  United  States  to  Canada 
to  receive  specialized  orders,  even  though 
they  may  have  subsidiaries  in  Canada  to 
fill  general  orders,  but  special  orders  not 
manufactured  here  and  are  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  the  parent  company  in  the  United 
States. 

This  is  the  type  of  thing  we  are  talking 
about.  As  I  indicated,  the  reason  for  all  of 
this  is  to  stay  in  line  with  the  treaties  that 
have  been  signed  by  the  federal  government. 

The  member  for  Erie  also  suggested  that 
we  should  get  in  line— he  said  this  Icist  year 
too— and  I  thought  I  explained  to  him  that,  I 
guess  it  was  in  1977,  we  brouerht  in  the  new 
Corporations  Tax  Act,  and  it's  in  line  with  the 
federal  government,  with  few  exceptions. 
What  we  do  now  is  bring  in— 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  government  is  making 
them  parallel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes,  that's  right.  That's 
exactly  what  we're  doing;  each  year,  as  I'm 
sure  members  will  recall,  there  are  more 
amendments  being  brought  in  that  parallel 
the  federal  legislation.  These  are  the  areas 
that  we  haven't  already  paralleled,  but  almost 
all  of  the  legislation  now  is  parallel  with  the 
federal  legislation. 

As  I  recall,  it  was  Bill  88,  back  in  1977, 
that  was  passed  by  this  Legislature.  Most  of 
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those  concerns  that  the  member  for  Erie  has 
registered  have  already  been  looked  after. 

The  member  talked  about  section  5,  dealing 
with  the  120  days  for  the  deduction  of  paid- 
up  capital  for  nonresident  corporations.  That 
is  there  simply  to  remove  the  problem  that 
now  exists  whereby,  just  prior  to  tax-filing 
time,  corporations  were  able  to  remove  cer- 
tain funding  from  the  subsidiary  corporation 
and,  therefore,  not  pay  any  tax  on  it.  What 
we  are  saying  is,  it  must  be  a  bona  fide 
transfer  of  funds  and,  therefore,  it  must  take 
place  at  least  120  days  before  that;  so  they 
can't  play  and  cook  the  books.  That's  the 
idea. 

The  member  talked  about  depreciation  on 
equipment  and  so  on  and  asked  what  benefit 
would  be  derived  from  that.  Obviously  the 
depreciation  on  equipment  and  the  removal 
of  sales  tax  on  equipment,  which  I  think  he 
also  mentioned,  are  incentives  for  small 
business  and  industries  to  progress  and  to 
provide  more  jobs.  That's  the  whole  thrust  of 
this  kind  of  legislation. 

Let's  be  honest  about  it.  When  they  buy 
equipment,  it  eventually  wears  out.  They 
should  be  entitled  to  depreciate  it.  They  can- 
not buy  a  new  car  or  a  new  truck,  if  they  are 
in  a  business,  and  expect  it  to  last  forever. 
When  it  is  worn  out,  as  for  any  other  piece 
of  equipment,  it  must  be  replaced.  It's  normal 
to  assume  that  corporations  should  be  entitled 
to  depreciation  on  any  of  this  type  of  equip- 
ment. 

4  p.m. 

The  member  for  Hamilton  Mountain  (Mr. 
Charlton)  was  asking  about  the  costs  of  the 
initiation  of  the  major  programs,  I  presume 
he  meant  in  the  legislation.  The  section  that 
deals  with  depreciable  assets  will  cost  the 
province  something  like  $30  million.  That's 
what  we  will  lose  in  revenue  by  bringing  in 
this  amendment  to  the  act.  The  cost  for  the 
caoital  tax  program  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  $20  million.  What  we  have  effectively  done 
is  infuse  about  $50  million  into  incentive  pro- 
grams for  sm^ll  businesses  in  the  province. 

He  was  wondering  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  produce  some  results  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  or  at  the  end  of  any  given  time,  to 
see  what  efi^ect  this  sort  of  program  has.  That 
would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  simply 
because  the  economy  changes  from  day  to 
day.  While  we  might  bring  this  program  in 
and  measure  from  today,  if  other  things 
change  during  that  period  of  time  in  the 
economy  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say 
exactly  what  eflFect  this  infusion  of  money  into 


the  small  businesses  and  corporations  would 
have. 

We  do  our  best  to  keep  track  of  the  results, 
but  the  figures  are  usually  pretty  loose  at  best. 
They're  not  very  accurate.  Conditions  change 
from  day  to  day,  and  it's  very  difficult.  If 
everything  remained  static,  it  would  be  very 
simple  to  say,  "At  the  end  of  12  months  this 
is  what  we've  done."  But  things  do  not  remain 
static  in  the  economy  and  we  would  have  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  doing  that. 

As  I  said  earlier,  these  programs  are  an 
incentive  for  small  business,  to  assist  them. 
I  think  all  of  us  know  that  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  jobs  in  Ontario  are  with  small  corpora- 
tions and  businesses.  It's  important  that  we 
keep  those  people  viable  and  operational  and 
give  them  an  incentive,  particularly  through 
depreciation  allowances,  to  put  money  back 
into  the  business  and  expand  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. If  they  do  that,  it's  to  be  hoped  we  are 
going  to  create  more  jobs.  It  doesn't  always 
work  that  way,  because  they  find  ways  and 
means  of  becoming  more  efficient,  and  some- 
times it  costs  us  jobs.  But  on  the  whole  I 
think  the  thrust  the  Treasurer  had  in  mind 
was  to  create  jobs. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  third  reading. 

GASOLINE  TAX  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  54,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Gasoline  Tax 
Act. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Does  the  honourable 
minister  have  an  opening  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  thought  I  had,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I've  lost  my  page.  I  can  find 
tobacco  tax,  and  I  can  find  many  other  things. 
Help  is  on  its  way,  thev  tell  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  An  Act  to  amend  the 
Gasoline  Tax  Act,  if  passed,  will  effect  those 
energy  conservation  budget  proposals  for 
alcohol  and  natural  and  manufactured  gases, 
thus  providing  a  lower  effective  tax  rate  for 
gasoline-alcohol  mixtures  and  full  exemption 
for  natural  and  manufactured  gases  when  used 
in  internal  combustion  engines. 

By  providing  the  equivalent  of  the  10  per 
cent  tax  reduction  on  gasohol  and  complete 
tax  exemption  for  propane  and  other  types  of 
natural  or  manufactured  gases,  recognition  is 
given  to  our  commitment  for  conservation  of 
this  country's  precious  supplies  of  gasoline  and 
other  nonrenewable  and  rapidly  depleting 
energy  sources. 

This  bill  introduces  provisions  which,  when 
enacted,  will  further  Ontario's  plan  to  be- 
come less  dependent  on  supplies  of  oil  by 
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providing  the  necessary  tax  incentives  to  make 
these  alternative  energy  sources  cost-competi- 
tive. 

Members  will  recall  that  I  referred  to  the 
amendments  of  this  particular  bill  when  we 
were  discussing  the  retail  sales  tax  on  gasohol 
because  they  are  interrelated. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port Bill  54,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Gasoline 
Tax  Act.  I  think  we  can  agree  on  this  side 
that  any  conservation  of  energy  is  rather  im- 
portant at  this  particular  time. 

The  budget  statement,  under  the  Gasoline 
Tax  Act,  said  an  exemption  would  be  pro- 
vided for  alcohol  when  used  alone  or  when 
blended  with  another  fuel  for  the  purpose  of 
generatine;  power  by  means  of  internal  com- 
bustion. How  is  the  minister  going  to  remove 
the  tax  when,  say,  alcohol  or  other  manufac- 
tured gases  may  be  blended?  How  does  one 
remove  that  tax  at  the  gas  pump  if  you  are 
going  to  have  it  blended?  Where  is  that  gas 
tax  going  to  be  removed?  That  is  the  only 
question  I  want  to  clear  up  at  this  time. 
When  the  gasoline  or  fuel  is  blended,  how 
will  that  tax  be  removed?  Will  it  be  removed 
at  the  place  of  purchase,  at  ithe  gas  pump,  or 
the  service  station,  wherever  it  may  be,  or  is 
it  removed  from  s'ome  other  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  will  answer  that  ques- 
tion later. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  very 
brief,  because  I  think  I  probably  made  most 
of  my  comments  in  relation  to  this  bill  when 
we  were  dealing  with  the  Retail  Sales  Tax 
Act. 

We  have  no  serious  problem  in  supporting 
the  measures  that  are  being  taken  here.  Very 
briefly,  I  say  again  to  the  minister,  the  criti- 
cism is  that  these  measures  in  themselves  are 
very  Innocent,  very  progressive  and  very 
forward  looking,  but  in  isolation  they  become 
a  joke.  In  isolation  they  have  no  meaning 
unless  this  government  is  prepared  to  do 
something  to  see  that  those  vehicles  in  which 
this  kind  of  fuel  can  be  used  are  made  avail- 
able on  a  large  scale. 

I  had  a  discussion  with  the  minister  the 
other  night.  He  is  going  to  make  some 
comment  about  things  that  can  be  done  to 
make  them  available  but,  for  them  to  be 
available  on  a  large  scale  in  this  province, 
some  actions  have  to  be  taken.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  industrial  sector  in  this 
province  is  not  prepared  to  do  that  now  on 
its  own,  and  additional  actions  are  needed  by 
this  government  to  see  that  they  happen. 

I  urge  the  minister  to  avoid  being  the  brunt 
of  a  joke  10  years  down  the  road  when  still 
nothing   has    happened,   by  now   urging  his 


colleagues  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  MiUer), 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr. 
Grossman),  I  suppose  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  and  for  that  matter  the  Minister  of 
Energy  (Mr.  Welch),  to  get  off  their  behinds 
and  do  some  serious  work  dealing  with  some 
of  the  serious  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  by  Energy  critics  from  this  side  of  the 
House  and  a  number  of  other  people. 

This  action  on  its  own  has  very  little  value 
in  this  province.  The  minister  himself  admits 
that,  in  terms  of  the  exemptions  provided 
here  and  in  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act  dealing 
with  fuel  and  vehicles,  the  tax  loss  wiU  be 
very  small  because  of  the  situation  which 
exists  in  this  province  today. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  have 
one  point  on  this  bill.  It  deals  with  section 
l(d)(i),  which  refers  to  "aviation  fuel, 
except  when  used  or  intended  to  be  used  to 
generate  power  by  means  of  internal  com- 
bustion in  a  vehicle  other  than  an  aircraft." 
4:10  p.m. 

The  way  I  read  it  is  that  it  could  be 
aviation  fuel,  but,  provided  it  is  not  used  in 
the  aircraft,  it  becomes  exempt  under  the 
minister's  regulations.  Aviation  fuel  can  be 
used  in  an  ordinary  vehicle.  There  are  vari- 
ous types  of  aviation  fuel  and  some  of  it 
operates  very  well.  It  could  be  used  in  a  car, 
a  truck  or  whatever  internal  combustion 
engine  is  used— even  ones  lawn  mower— 
without  any  problem  whatsoever. 

Unless  I  misread  it,  I  don't  know  the 
exact  meaning  of  that  section.  In  effect,  tf 
one  buys  it  at  the  airport  and  sticks  it  in 
one's  car,  then  it  becomes  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, although  it  is  the  same  fuel  that  is 
obtained  at  the  ordinary  gas  pump.  I  hope 
the  minister  will  clarify  that  in  his  explana- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
to  deal  again  with  the  member  for  Erie  (Mr. 
Haggerty),  he  asked  one  question  and 
wanted  to  know  how  the  tax  is  going  to  be 
removed.  It  is  simply  done  at  the  pump.  Tax 
would  be  charged  on  the  gasoline  and  not  on 
the  alcohol. 

If  one  puts  10  gallons  in  one's  tank,  nine 
gallons  are  gasoline  and  one  gallon  is 
alcohol;  one  pays  tax  on  the  nine  gallons  of 
gasoline,  but  none  on  the  alcohol.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  it  is  a  very  simple  method  of  doing 
it,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  any  problem 
with  the  administration  of  that  at  all. 

The  member  for  Hamilton  Mountain  (Mr. 
Charlton)  has  referred  to  some  of  these  things 
being  a  joke  on  two  occasions  now.  I  let  it 
go  by  the  first  time,  but  I  cannot  let  it  go 
by  a  second  time.  I  consider  this  to  be  a 
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pretty  serious  piece  of  legislation.  I  do  not 
consider  it  to  be  a  joke  at  all.  I  don't  think 
any  move  this  government  makes  to  encour- 
age people  to  use  substitute  fuels  with  the 
type  of  fuel  problems  we  have  today  in  this 
world,  is  a  joke. 

I  would  remind  the  member  for  Hamilton 
Mountain  that  in  the  United  States  there  are 
many  states  w'here  a  great  deal  of  alcohol  is 
being  used  in  a  mixture  of  fuel  now.  I  do 
not  think  there  was  any  incentive  on  the 
part  of  those  governments  to  promote  that.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  natural  thing.  We  are  put- 
ting it  in  place  to  encourage  people  to  do  it. 

As  I  have  indicated  to  the  member  in  our 
conversations,  we  have  also  removed  the  sales 
tax  on  vehicles  that  will  burn  this  kind  of 
substitute  fuel.  Surely  that  is  an  incentive 
for  people  when  they  are  on  the  market. 
I  admit  they  are  not  easily  obtainable  today, 
but  they  will  be.  And  we  want  to  tell  people 
there  is  an  incentive  there  for  them  to  pur- 
chase vehicles  other  than  gasoline-burning 
vehicles  and  to  use  alternative  sources  of 
fuel.  I  think  one  of  the  good  ways  to  do  it 
is  to  say  to  the  consumer,  "If  you  want  to 
burn  alcohol,  if  you  want  to  bum  propane, 
if  you  want  to  bum  natural  gas  in  your 
vehicle  when  they  come  on  the  market,  we 
will  not  charge  you  sales  tax  to  encourage 
you  to  do  so." 

I  understand  it  will  cost  something  like 
$1,500  at  this  point  for  a  kit  to  convert  a 
vehicle  to  bum  propane  gas  or  natural  gas. 
The  problem  is,  of  course,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain  these  kits.  I  understand  they  are 
only  manufactured  at  this  time  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  cannot  meet  the  demand- 
but  that  is  not  to  say  that  will  always  be  the 
case.  The  knowledge  is  there  now  to  convert 
vehicles  for  the  use  of  this  type  of  fuel, 
and  we  hope  this  will  encourage  the  con- 
sumer to  demand  this  kind  of  vehicle.  When 
the  demand  is  there,  I  think  it  will  be  avail- 
able. 

I  was  patiently  waiting  for  an  answer 
from  my  staff  on  the  question  asked  by  the 
member  for  Brantford  (Mr.  Makarchuk),  be- 
cause I  am  not  quite  sure  myself.  But  I 
think  the  answer  is  simply  that  we  cannot 
deal  with  this  amendment  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  amendment  to  the  retail 
sales  tax,  because  I  think  the  two  work  in 
conjunction  with  each  other.  I  do  not  ihivk 
it  will  be  possible  under  this  act  to  buy 
aviation  fuel  free  of  gasoline  tax  to  put  in 
a  vehicle. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That  is  the  way  it  reads 
right  now. 


Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes.  I  am  having  it 
checked  out  to  see,  but  I  do  not  think  tliat 
is  the  case. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  should  hope  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my 
note  is  coming  now.  Perhaps  this  will  give 
us  all  the  enlightened  answer.  I  am  told 
that  if  aviation  fuel  is  used  in  other  t'han 
aircraft,  the  fuel  becomes  gasoline  by  defini- 
tion and  is  taxed  at  4.6  cents  per  litre.  So 
that  apparently  is  covered. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  third  reading. 

TOBACCO  TAX  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  61,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Tobacco 
Tax  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  to 
amend  the  Tobacco  Tax  Act  contains  ad- 
ministrative and  deterrent  provisions  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  sale  of  tobacco  products  in 
the  province  without  the  payment  of  Ontario 
tax.  The  principal  source  of  tliis  untaxed 
tobacco  is  wholesalers  who  do  not  hold  a 
vaUd  tobacco  tax  wholesale  dealer's  permit. 
This  tax  evasion  is  currently  costing  Ontario 
approximately  $5  million  in  tax  revenues 
annually.  Further,  it  is  creating  unfair  price 
competition  for  those  tobacco  wholesalers 
operating  in  accordance  with  the  act. 

This  bill  contains  only  those  investigative 
powers  necessary  to  prove  evasion  and  de- 
terrent measures  commensurate  to  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  such  tax  evasion.  It  in 
no  way  affects  a  wholesaler,  retailer  or  indi- 
vidual operating  within  the  law.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  while  correcting  the  cur- 
rent inadequacies  of  the  Tobacco  Tax  Act, 
will,  by  enabling  the  stopping  of  such  tax 
evasion,  preserve  the  basic  tenet  of  Ontario's 
tax  system:  voluntary  compliance. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak 
on  Bill  61,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Tobacco  Tax 
Act.  We  on  this  side  will  be  supporting  the 
measures  put  forward  by  the  minister  as  they 
relate  to  those  persons  who  are  violating  the 
existing  act;  that  is,  those  wholesalers  who 
are  not  paying  their  taxes  as  they  should  be. 

The  only  difficulty  I  find  in  reading  the 
explanatory  notes  is  the  use  of  the  word 
"may";  that  is,  "the  minister  may."  When  he 
was  specific  in  saying  there  was  $5  million 
of  lost  revenue,  I  thought  he  would  be  more 
definite  in  his  proposal  and  say  the  minister 
"shall"  instead  of  "may"  if  he  wanted  to  go 
after  those  persons  in  violation  of  the  act.  It 
mentions  wholesalers.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  mentions  anything  about  vendors  under  this 
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particular  section.  I  guess  it  does  in  subsec- 
tions 2(4)  to  (7).  I  do  not  know  what  efEect 
this  bill  will  have  on  vendors. 

I  have  usually  seen  a  vendor's  licence  indi- 
cated over  the  top  of  the  cigarette  case  where 
they  are  selling  them.  Perhaps  we  are  looking 
at  those  wholesalers  who  may  be  operating 
vending  machines  in  Ontario.  That  may  be 
where  the  violations  could  occur  more.  There 
are  other  small  vendors  who  sell  cigarettes  to 
accommodate  certain  persons;  for  example, 
they  may  be  sold  at  a  golf  course.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  seen  a  vendor's  licence 
there,  but  should  we  extend  it  to  vendors 
as  well  as  wholesalers? 

The  area  the  minister  should  be  getting 
tax  revenue  from  is  wholesalers  instead  of 
vendors.  Sometimes  it  is  rather  diflScult. 
People  do  not  understand  the  act  as  it  relates 
to  vendors.  I  suggest  wholesalers  should  be 
paying  the  tax  directly,  and  vendors  should 
be  left  alone.  If  vendors  want  to  sell  cigarettes 
at  a  golf  course,  at  a  service  station,  or 
wherever,  perhaps  they  should  be  exempt  and 
collect  the  tax  directly  from  the  wholesalers. 

I  said  before  we  will  support  the  amend- 
ment to  the  act  and  we  hope  the  minister  is 
going  to  be  successful  with  it. 
4:20  p.m. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  very 
brief  in  speaking  to  Bill  61.  We  are  going  to 
support  the  bill.  Obviously  along  with  the 
minister  and  the  government  we  have  no 
desire  to  see  taxes  that  are  due  and  payable 
under  Ontario  legislation  being  evaded.  My 
colleague  from  Brantford  has  raised  this  kind 
of  issue  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past 
with  the  present  minister,  I  would  assume, 
but  at  least  with  several  former  ministers. 

We  are  going  to  support  the  legislation  to 
try  to  help  the  minister  fill  in  some  holes  and 
deal  more  efiFectively  with  the  collection  of  the 
tax.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  problem  that  has 
been  going  on  for  quite  a  number  of  years  in 
Ontario.  Why  has  it  taken  so  long  for  us  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  problem?  Has  it  been 
in  terms  of  finding  the  way  to  deal  with  it 
or  in  realizing  the  extent  of  the  problem?  It 
has  always  been  fairly  clear  to  me,  having 
worked  in  a  gas  station  all  through  high 
school,  that  it  has  been  going  on  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  problem  has  been  there  in 
a  fairly  substantial  way  for  quite  some  time. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
raise  briefly  a  matter  which  I  raised  with  the 
minister's  staff  some  time  ago  in  a  letter.  This 
deals  with  the  people  on  the  Indian  reserves 
who  have  the  right  to  sell  cigarettes  without 
having  to  collect  taxes  for  them.  The  mer- 
chants who  have  stores  in  the  outlying  areas 


complain  rather  strongly  that  they  feel  that 
cigarettes  are  not  sold  only  to  the  native 
people  but  that  all  sorts  of  other  people  go 
in  there  and  pmrchase  cigarettes  by  the  trunk- 
ful— in  some  cases  they  say  by  the  truck- 
load— without  having  to  pay  the  tax  and  walk 
away.  Naturally,  the  people  who  have  to  pay 
the  tax  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  terms 
of  economics. 

I  wonder  whether  the  minister  has  looked 
into  those  situations  and  whether  he  knows 
in  how  many  other  places  in  Ontario  similar 
situations  exist.  If  he  does,  is  there  any  way 
it  can  be  controlled  without  impinging  on  the 
traditional  rights  of  the  native  people,  how- 
ever those  rights  were  established,  to  con- 
tinue not  to  have  to  pay  certain  federal  and 
provincial  taxes,  while  at  the  same  time  en- 
suring fair  treatment  for  those  people  who 
have  to  pay  taxes  but  are  at  a  disadvantage 
because  of  some  devious  ways  or  knowledge 
of  the  situation  or  friendship  of  those  who 
are  able  to  go  and  buy  cigarettes  not  only 
for  their  own  use  but  also  for  purposes  of 
resale  in  order  to  evade  taxes  and  naturally 
not  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  taxation? 

Mr.  G.  L  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  clarifica- 
tion purposes,  I  have  a  couple  of  questions  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Revenue. 
Is  this  going  to  increase  the  cost  of  cigarettes 
to  the  consumer?  From  the  way  it  is  averaged 
in  the  legislation,  will  the  seller  be  sbh  to 
collect  more  money  for  collecting  the  tax  on 
behalf  of  the  province?  Would  he  clarify 
those  two  points? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  deal 
with  the  members  in  order.  The  member  for 
Erie  wanted  to  know  why  we  used  the  word 
"may."  By  using  the  word  "may,"  it  puts  the 
ministry  in  a  position  where  there  is  some 
discretion  in  minor  situations  where  we  may 
not  want  to  proceed  beyond  a  certain  point. 
It  does  give  us  some  discretion  in  the  matter 
in  that  we  are  not  necessarily  forced  to  im- 
pose a  penalty  in  minor  cases. 

He  also  mentioned  that  the  vendors  should 
be  exempt  from  collecting  the  tax.  Of  course, 
they  are  already  exempt  from  collecting  the 
tax.  The  tax  is  collected  by  the  wholesaler 
and  not  by  the  vendor  at  all.  But  the  whole 
thrust  of  this  legislation  is  simply  this:  Up 
to  this  time  if  someone  were  wholesaling 
cigarettes  without  a  wholesale  permit— in 
other  words,  sort  of  bootlegging  cigarettes— 
we  had  no  real  penalty.  All  we  could  do  was 
charge  them  with  selling  cigarettes  without 
having  a  wholesale  permit.  What  we  have 
done  here  is  bring  in  much  stiffer  penalties 
for  those  kinds  of  people. 
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The  member  for  Hamilton  Mountain  says: 
"Why  now?  Why  not  before?"  That  is  a  good 
question  except  that  I  would  say  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  until  this  particular  year, 
the  member  will  recall  we  did  raise  the 
tobacco  tax  every  year  on  cigarettes  and  so 
on,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  where  we 
are  very  concerned  about  cigarettes  coming 
in  from  such  places  as  Alberta  where  the  tax 
is  very  low.  I  am  told  a  transport  load  of 
cigarettes  could  be  brought  from  Alberta 
with  a  profit  of  perhaps  more  than  $100,000 
per  load  because  of  the  difference  in  taxes 
between  the  two  provinces.  So  that  is  what 
has  perhaps  made  it  a  lot  more  urgent  than 
it  was  in  the  past.  We  don't  see  that  happen- 
ing to  a  great  extent  yet,  but  we  want  to  be 
able  to  stop  it  now. 

The  other  thing,  of  course,  as  the  member 
for  Brantford  mentioned,  is  the  matter  of 
the  Indian  reserves.  It  has  always  been 
known  on  certain  reserves— not  all  Indian 
reserves  by  any  means— that  they  were  able 
to  buy  their  cigarettes  tax-free  from  the 
wholesaler.  Then,  of  course,  they  end  up 
where  they  shouldn't  end  up.  We  have  no 
intention  of  imposing  any  tax  on  the  Indians 
for  the  cigarettes  or  tobacco  they  will  use 
themselves,  but  the  act  was  never  meant  to 
allow  cigarettes  to  be  purchased  on  a  re- 
serve, then  brought  out  of  a  reserve  and 
sold  to  other  people. 

There  are  complaints;  we  are  receiving 
complaints  from  wholesalers  who  are  being 
affected.  I  am  talking  about  legitimate 
wholesalers  outside  the  reservations.  There 
are  various  ways,  of  course,  for  disposal  of 
these  cigarettes.  I  have  had  complaints  from 
quite  a  few  wholesalers  who  notice  the 
amounts  of  their  sales  are  going  down  sim- 
ply because  there  are  cigarettes  coming  in 
from  other  areas. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Do  you  put  a  stamp  on  your 
cigarettes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  No,  we  don't  any  more. 
At  one  time,  I  think  the  province  did  put 
some  sort  of  a  stamp  on,  but  it  was  not 
\'ery  effective  and  it  was  auite  a  cost  to  the 
tobacco  companies,  as  well.  That  is  done  in 
the  United  States,  but  they  are  still  having 
the  same  types  of  problems  with  their 
cicrarettes  in  most  states  as  we  are  having 
with  ours.  The  figure  of  $5  million  I  talked 
about  in  my  opening  remarks  is  only  an 
estimate.  We  can't  be  sure  of  how  much 
tax  loss  there  is,  but  we  feel  there  is  about 
that  amount  being  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  we  don't  have  any  way  of  penal- 
izing anyone. 


If  members  go  through  this  amendment 
to  the  Tobacco  Tax  Act,  they  will  find  the 
penalties  are  rather  severe  but,  if  they  don't 
break  the  law,  those  i)einalties  obviously 
won't  apply  to  anybody. 

If  we  are  going  to  pass  legislation  in  this 
House  and  impose  a  tax,  we  must  be  as- 
sured that  people  are  going  to  pay  that  tax. 
As  long  as  there  is  an  easy  loophole  and  a 
very  small  penalty  involved,  there  is  no  en- 
couragement or  inducement  for  people  to 
buy  a  wholesaler's  licence  so  that  we  would 
have  control  over  them.  We  are  having 
some  problems  with  it,  and  I  appreciate  the 
support  of  both  parties  in  this  amendment. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  third  reading. 

Hf>n.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand now  that  the  parties  opposite  are 
prepared  to  go  ahead  with  the  other  bill  I 
have  before  the  Legislature;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Actint;  Speaker:  Which  bill  is  that, 
Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  On  succession  duties;  I 
can't  remember  the  number. 

4:30  p.m. 

SUCCESSION  DUTY  ACT 
SUPPLEMENTARY  PROVISIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  62,  An  Act  for  the  making  of  Addi- 
tional Provisions  for  the  Levy  and  Payment 
of  Succession  Duty  by  or  in  respect  of 
Property  or  Persons  to  whom  The  Succes- 
sion Duty  Act  remains  Applicable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
provides  supplementary  provisions  to  the 
Succession  Duty  Act  which  are  essential  if 
tax  revenues  in  excess  of  $100  million  are 
to  be  preserved  from  loss. 

Tax  planners  in  the  year  following  the 
repeal  of  both  the  Succession  Duty  Act  and 
the  Gift  Tax  Act  have  determined  that 
where  a  will  allows  encroachment  to  an 
undutiable  spouse,  this  can  be  used  as  an 
effective  method  to  exempt  from  duty  the 
otherwise  dutiable  estate  of  an  individual 
dying  before  April  11,  1979.  This  was  never 
the  intent  when  the  Treasurer  repealed  the 
Succession  Duty  Act  in  his  1979  budget. 

Second,  in  order  to  expedite  the  settle- 
ment of  estates  where  duty  is  deferred,  this 
bill  allows  for  payment  in  1980  of  such 
deferred  duties  based  on  estates'  values 
established  as  of  April  10,  1979. 

After  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  a  num- 
ber of  representations  were  made  to  me  by 
interested    groups,    including    the    wills    and 
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trusts  section  of  the  Canadian  Bar  Associa- 
tion. As  a  result  of  the  points  raised  in 
these  representations,  I  shall  be  referring 
this  bill  to  committee  in  order  to  propose 
three  amendments  to  deal  with  concerns 
raised. 

An  amendment  will  be  proposed  to 
section  3(2)  of  the  bill  to  ensure  the  sub- 
Kcct'on  applies  only  to  duty  that  is  now  pay- 
able or  that  has  been  paid.  This  will  ensure 
that  this  subsection  will  not  apply  to  the 
deferred  duty  on  interests  which  have  not 
fallen  into  possession  and  that  are  dealt  with 
in  the  bill  by  section  3(3). 

The  second  amendment  will  be  to  section 
4  of  the  bill  which  now  applies  only  to 
benefits  conferred  by  the  exercise  of  a  dis- 
cretion. This  section  will  be  extended  to 
enable  the  minister  to  extend  the  same  treat- 
ment to  benefits  that  are  conferred  by  the 
exercise  of  disclaimer  or  by  the  surrender, 
release,  waiver  or  transfer  of  any  right  or 
interest.  In  eflFect,  the  amendment  will  give 
to  the  minister  authority  to  deal  with  both 
clauses  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  3(1)  of  the  bill 
in  the  same  way  when  the  same  circiunstances 
exist.  This  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  people  who  drafted  the  bill  and  is  a  re- 
quest made  by  the  members  of  the  Canadian 
Bar  Association. 

The  third  amendment  will  'be  to  section  9 
of  the  bill  and  it  is  intended  to  meet,  so  far 
as  the  protection  of  revenue  will  allow,  the 
concerns  of  those  who  wrote  to  me  on  their 
retroactive  application  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  The  bill  now  provides  that  a  post 
mortem  or  rearrangement  of  the  affairs  of  an 
estate  cannot  give  rise  to  a  refund  Or  reduc- 
tion oif  duties  which  are  now  payable.  It  also 
provides  that  those  who  benefit  from  those 
post  mortem  arrangements  may  be  liable  to 
dutv  on  the  value  of  those  benefits. 

The  intention  of  the  bill  was  to  preserve 
duty  that  was  paid  or  payable  at  the  time  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Succession  Duty  Act.  This 
can,  in  my  view,  be  done  bv  preventing  the 
refund  or  reduction  of  duty  that  is  now  pay- 
able, and  it  does  not  reouire  retroactivity 
for  the  provisions  di  the  bill  that  would  ex- 
tract tax  on  those  who  benefit  from  post 
mortem  rearrangements  of  the  affairs  of  an 
estate. 

Accordingly,  the  amendment  to  section  9 
will  remove  the  retroactive  application  of 
section  3(3)  of  the  bill  and  will  ensure  that 
tax  will  be  paid  only  on  post  mortem  arrange- 
ments where  the  'benefit  from  the  arrange- 
ment occurs  on  or  after  April  29;  in  other 
words,  we  are  removing  that  retroactivity  in 
between,  the  date  when  the  bill  was  intro- 


duced in  this  House,  which  was  April  29. 
That  amendment  wiU  remove  the  possibility 
of  retroactive  taxation  for  benefits  that  were 
given  prior  to  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
and  after  the  repeal  of  the  Succession  Duty 
Act. 

In  my  view,  the  amendments  I  have  de- 
scribed will  not  impair  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  and  will  give  effect  to  genuine  concerns 
that  were  expressed  to  me  by  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  others. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  What  the  minister  said 
latterly  causes  me  some  concern,  because  it 
seems  to  me  some  of  the  amendments  pro- 
posed really  do  change  to  some  extent  the 
purpose  of  this  bill.  I  am  not  the  critic,  and 
I  don't  wish  to  assume  that  resxx)nsibility, 
but  I  wonder  whether  procedurally  we 
should  go  on  with  this  bill  until  we  have 
those  amendments  before  us  and  can  study 
them  and  understand  whether  they  do  effect 
the  purix)se  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  meniber  for  York 
Centre. 

Mrs.  Campbell:   He  wants  to  answer  me. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  This  is  in  deibate  at 
the  present  time.  You  only  have  the  right  to 
speak  once.  That  is  the  general  rule  of  the 
House. 

Have  you  got  a  s'hort  answer,  Mr.  Min- 
ister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  understood  that  the 
member  for  St.  George  really  rose  on  a  ixxint 
of  order  rather  than  debate  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  If  that's  the  inter- 
pretation the  House  wants  to  put  on  it.  111 
go  along  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  would  assure  the 
menibers  there  is  not  a  big  rus'h  to  proceed 
with  this  bill;  ff  they  would  prefer  to  see 
the  amendments,  I  would  be  quite  happy, 
with  the  House's  i>ermission,  to  not  proceed 
with  the  bill  until  they  had  a  chance  to  see 
them. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
address  myself  to  the  comments  of  the  min- 
ister. I  had  some  dialogue,  along  with  a  few 
letters  from  the  minister  this  afternoon,  and 
with  our  assistant  House  leader.  I  had  con- 
sented to  debate  the  bill  on  second  reading 
later  on  this  evening.  I  thought  I  would  have 
ample  time  to  go  back  to  our  caucus  and 
explain  to  them  the  reasons  why  it  was 
coming  up  tonight,  because  it's  not  on  the 
Order  Paper. 

The  minister  indicated  to  me  in  his  note 
that  there  would  be  amendments  coming.  I 
don't  know  what  those  amendments  are  but, 
like  other  members,  I  feel  it's  an  important 
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piece  of  legislation  that  aflFects  a  number  of 
persons  right  now  and  maybe  the  amend- 
ments should  be  given  to  the  critics  so  we 
could  at  least  have  time  to  review  and  see 
the  intent  of  the  amendments.  Then  we  could 
perhaps  get  into  fuller  discussions  with  him. 

I  do  have  some  questions  about  it,  and  I 
am  not  too  happy  with  the  retroactive  legis- 
lation that  is  implied  under  this  particular 
legislation.  Then  again,  I  suppose  that's  a 
matter  that  should  be  debated  later  in  the 
evening.  I  had  expected  that  the  bill  wouldn't 
come  forward  until  some  time  after  eight 
o'clock.  I  would  prefer  if  we  could  delay  it 
to  that  particular  time;  then  perhaps  it  would 
give  our  other  members  ample  opportunity 
to  discuss  it  further  within  caucus. 

Mr.  Stong:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  to  the 
point  of  order,  my  colleague  from  Erie  in- 
dicated the  matter  hadn't  been  placed  on  the 
Order  Paper.  I  would  hope  we  would  be 
apprised  of  the  amendments  that  are  pro- 
posed prior  to  debating  this  on  second  read- 
ing. Succession  duty  is  not  my  forte,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  exactly  what  this  bill  is 
all  about  and  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
it  in  caucus  prior  to  approving  it  in  principle. 
I  agree  and  I  back  my  colleague  from  St. 
George  in  asking  that  the  matter  be  deferred 
until  we  have  had  time  to  caucus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Speaking  to  the  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  have  no  objec- 
tions to  that.  I  think  the  members  are  entitled 
to  know  what  the  bill  is  all  about  and  what 
amendments  are  being  proposed.  I  understand 
that  my  staflF  already  have  the  amendments, 
but  they  are  not  drawn  up  yet.  As  soon  as 
they  are,  we  will  get  the  amendments  to  the 
members.  Perhaps  in  those  circumstances  I 
could  adjourn  this  debate.  Would  that  be  the 
proper  procedure? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  right.  Someone  would 
have  to  adjourn  the  debate.  It  should  be  the 
leadoflF  for  the  Liberal  Party  on  tax  bills.  If 
the  minister  adjourns  the  debate,  it  assumes 
that  he  has  the  floor. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Ruston,  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 
4:40  p.m. 

METROPOLITAN  POLICE  FORCE 
COMPLAINTS  PROJECT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  47,  An  Act  for  the  establishment  and 
conduct  of  a  Project  in  the  Municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  to  improve  methods  of 
processing  Complaints  by  members  of  the 
Public  against  Police  Officers  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force. 


Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate that  this  legislation  has,  as  it  should, 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  com- 
munity. We  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  input  from  various  in- 
terest groups  who  I  think  represent  a  very 
good  cross-section  of  the  community.  I  realize 
there  is  no  total  unanimity  or  consensus  with 
respect  to  the  appropriate  direction  that  this 
legislation  should  follow. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  this  legis- 
lation might  be  properly  described  as  a 
pioneering  type  of  legislation  so  far  as  this 
province  is  concerned.  We  have  discussed  the 
issue  of  provincial  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
resolution  of  citizens'  complaints  against  the 
police  and,  to  my  knowledge,  I  think  this  is  as 
far  as  any  bill  has  proceeded.  I  don't  recall, 
quite  frankly,  the  total  history  of  attempts 
that  were  made  several  years  ago.  I  mention 
this  in  the  opening  only  as  recognition  of  the 
complexity  and  the  sensitivity  of  this  issue. 

In  bringing  in  and,  it's  hoped,  passing 
legislation,  I  think  we  all,  as  members  of  this 
assembly,  recognize  that  this  is  not  likely  to 
be  the  final  word.  Whatever  legislation  is 
passed,  only  time  will  demonstrate  the  extent 
of  our  wisdom  in  framing  the  particular  type 
of  legislation. 

Furthermore,  I  think  it  must  be  recognized 
—and  I  believe  tliat  all  the  members  would 
join  with  me  in  recognizing— that  the  people 
of  this  province  are  served,  generally  speak- 
ing, very  well  by  their  law-enforcement 
agencies.  We  have  in  this  province  a  quality 
of  law  enforcement  that  I  honestly  believe 
is  second  to  none  when  it  comes  to  measuring 
the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
western  world. 

I  think  it  is  important  in  considering  this 
legislation,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  embark 
on  a  coiu-se  that  might  be  interpreted,  or 
indeed  misinterpreted,  as  any  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  our  police  forces,  particularly 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Police  Force,  which 
is  the  subject  matter  of  this  legislation. 

In  my  desire  not  to  introduce  or  support 
any  legislation  that  could  be  so  interpreted, 
I  think  it's  very  important  to  recognize  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  very  fundamental  principle 
of  this  legislation.  That  is,  the  police  must  be 
encouraged  to  resolve  these  disputes  to  the 
extent  they  can  within  the  ranks  of  the 
particular  police  department. 

There  is  no  question  that  police  commis- 
sions have  always  had  a  role  to  play  in  rela- 
tion to  the  administration  of  citizen  com- 
plaints procedures.  But  we  do  recognize 
that  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  given  the 
pluralistic    makeup    of    the    community,    the 
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dense  population,  the  challenge  is  perhaps 
greater  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
province.  I  think,  though  it  is  important  that 
we  recognize  that  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
level  of  policing  in  the  future  will  depend 
to  a  very  large  extent  in  encouraging  not 
only  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Police  Force 
but  also  all  other  police  forces  to  have  a 
resolution  O'f  citizens'  complaints,  where  pos- 
sible, by  the  department  itself. 

If  we  were  ever  to  take  that  responsibility 
away  from  a  police  department  and  say  we 
were  going  to  set  up  another  police  body  to 
investigate  complaints  against  this  police 
force,  and  eflFectively  remove  that  respon- 
sibility, in  my  view  we  would  be  party  to  a 
very  serious  and  fundamental  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  this  province. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  in  this  bill 
—and  I  believe  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
police  does  as  well— the  need  to  have  some 
independent  body  monitoring  the  complaint 
procedure,  quite  apart  from  the  police  com- 
mission, which  does  have  that  responsibility 
in  most  circumstances.  For  this  reason,  we 
seek  to  establish  the  position  of  public  com- 
plaints commissioner,  who  under  this  legis- 
lation will  have  the  authority  to  monitor  the 
progress  of  the  investigation  of  the  citizens' 
complaints  from  the  outset  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, cause  his  or  her  own  investigation 
to  be  made,  and  the  authority  to  establish 
a  tribunal  of  hearings  for  the  disposition  of 
complaints  where  they  cannot  be  resolved 
to  his  satisfaction  prior  to  that  time. 

In  structuring  this  bill,  we  recognize  that 
it  places  an  enormous  degree  of  responsibility 
upon  the  complaints  commissioner.  Obvi- 
ously, the  success,  or  otherwise,  of  such  a 
procedure  depends  to  a  very  large  extent 
on  the  ability  of  the  individual  who  is 
selected  to  administer  the  responsibilities  and 
carry  out  the  functions  of  that  office  in  a 
fair  and  effective  manner. 

While  some  might  say  we  should  not 
have  legislation  that  depends  to  such  a  great 
extent  on  the  abilities  of  one  individual,  it  is 
my  own  personal  view  that  this  is  the  appro- 
priate way  to  proceed,  because  the  type  of 
problem  we  are  dealing  with,  in  my  view, 
is  going  to  depend  upon  a  fair  degree  ol 
individual  discretion  when  it  comes  to  the 
monitoring  of  the  citizens'  complaints,  vs/hen 
it  comes  to  a  determination  of  whether  there 
should  be  a  public  hearing,  I  don't  think 
any  system  that  does  not  build  in  a  high 
degree  of  discretion  is  going  to  work. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  features  about 
this  legislation  that  I  know  honourable  mem- 
bers will  want  to  discuss.  I  should  be  very 


happy  to  hear  and  look  forward  to  their 
contributions  to  this  debate  on  the  principle 
of  the  legislation.  I  have  simply  attempted,  in 
opening,  to  cover  two  or  three  of  what  I 
regard  to  be  the  highlights  of  the  bill,  the 
principles  on  which  the  legislation  is  pre- 
sented to  this  House. 

4:50  p.m. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  discuss 
Bill  47.  At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  minister  that  we  concur  with 
some  of  his  remarks  as  they  relate  to  the 
integrity  of  the  police  forces  in  Toronto, 
as  well  as  across  Ontario.  The  reason  we 
are  suggesting  this  kind  of  bill  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  that  kind  of  sta- 
tme  that  we  have  concurred  with  in  speak- 
ing to  the  bill. 

I  hope  in  most  instances  the  complaints 
are  going  to  be  ones  of  misunderstanding 
between  parties.  I  certainly  hope  it  will  not 
end  up  that  many  complaints  are  going  to 
have  too  much  substance  as  they  relate  to 
police  doing  anything  but  a  responsible  job. 

Our  party  has  a  position  as  it  relates  to 
the  bill  that  would  cause  us  to  move  some 
amendments.  I  would  suggest  that  some  of 
them  would  make  good  sense  to  the  minis- 
ter. We  would  like  to  see  the  commissioner, 
the  overall  man  responsible  who  will  be 
chosen  to  do  the  job,  direct  the  police  in 
the  function  of  investigation.  We  will  not 
api)ear  in  the  public's  eye  to  be  doing 
justice  to  setting  up  this  kind  of  structure 
if  we  do  not  have  someone  who  has  a  very 
impartial  position  as  commissioner.  While 
he  may  use  the  forces  of  the  police  to  do 
the  investigating,  I  think  the  person  who 
heads  up  the  commission  should  be  a  per- 
son who  does  not  have  any  interest  in  any 
other  way. 

There  are  other  areas  in  the  bill  that  we 
would  like  to  address  ourselves  to.  One  of 
them  would  be  the  choosing  of  the  various 
commission  members.  We  would  have  to  get 
into  the  appropriateness  of  choosing  them 
as  it  relates  to  how  the  bill  is  drafted.  I 
think  we  would  have  to  consider  many  other 
areas,  because  we  may  extend  this  type  of 
involvement  to  other  parts  of  the  province. 
We  don't  want  to  get  it  so  that  it  is  specific 
to  a  given  area.  If  this  functions  the  way 
we  hope  it  will,  it  will  meet  the  public's 
anxiety  about  officers'  conduct.  If  it  func- 
tions well,  we  could  use  it  in  other  major 
centres.  We  don't  want  to  limit  the  use  of 
this   kind   of   a  body   across  the   province. 

I  don't  know  to  what  degree  we  would 
like  to  get  into  various  other  aspects  of  the 
bill  at  this  time.  I  did  not  hear  the  minister 
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mention  how  he  would  like  to  deal  with  the 
bill  in  committee  of  the  whole  House  or 
what  we  would  do  to  maybe  have  some  in- 
put. I  would  like  to  hear  his  comments  as 
they  relate  to  that  aspect  of  the  bill. 

We  also  have  some  concern  about  section 
19(4),  which  gives  the  police  officer  the 
right  to  examine,  prior  to  the  hearing,  any 
written  evidence  that  will  be  used.  We  would 
then  have  to  delve  into  the  reasonableness  of 
the  complainant  having  the  same  kind  of  an 
entitlement  to  evidence  that  might  be  on  the 
record  and  he  should  have  access  to  if  he  is 
going  to  present  a  case  on  his  behalf.  These 
are  just  a  few  and  not  all  of  the  areas  that 
we  would  like  to  deal  with. 

There  are  other  areas  of  discretion  by 
the  police  commission  that  would  pay  an 
officer's  legal  fees  as  they  relate  to  his  in- 
volvement. We  would  like  to  see  some  in- 
put as  it  relates  to  the  complainant's  ability, 
in  one  way  or  another,  to  get  legal  help. 

We  have  seen  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Legislature  as  it  relates  to  many  other  areas 
of  involvement  where  people  are  disadvan- 
taged even  though  they  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  present  their  case.  Very  often 
they  are  coming  up  against  people  who 
have  legal  and  expert  advice  that  does  not 
necessarily  put  them  in  the  same  kind  of 
a  position  to  protect  their  own  interests. 
We  would  like  to  deal  with  that  aspect  of 
it  as  it  relates  to  what  help  might  be  avail- 
able to  an  individual  pursuing  a  complaint 
he  or  she  might  have. 

I  don't  think  I  would  like  to  get  into  every 
aspect  of  this.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  minister  that  there  are  particular  areas 
that  might  be  very  acceptable  to  him  in  the 
kinds  of  amendments  we  might  propose,  be- 
cause it  has  been  given  considerable  thought 
by  people  in  this  caucus  who  are  experts.  I 
don't  include  myself  among  them.  I  put  my- 
self in  the  position  of  the  lay  person  who,  I 
think,  is  fusb'fiably  considered  now  but  may- 
be was  not  in  the  past. 

The  lawmakers  now  are  going  to  have  peo- 
ple who  are  experienced  and  not  necessarily 
trained  in  the  order  of  the  law  who  might 
complement  each  other.  Those  are  a  few  of 
the  comments  I  would  like  to  hear  as  to  what 
might  prevail  as  it  relates  to  the  expedition 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  rise  and  speak  about  the 
content  of  this  government  bill.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  we  are  quite  dissatisfied 
about  the  content  of  the  bill  and  at  the  way 
in  which  the  Solicitor  General  (Mr. 
McMurtry)  has  been  dealing  with  the  previ- 


ous bill.  Bill  201.  When  criticism  and  public 
(concern  were  increasing  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  when  the  NDP  raised  the  par- 
ticular concern  of  dissatisfaction  about  the 
particular  clauses  of  Bill  201,  the  Solicitor 
General  decided  to  withdraw  that  bill  and  to 
introduce  Bill  47. 

On  doing  so,  at  least  the  NDP  and  myself 
got  the  impression  that  the  Solicitor  General 
was  going  to  incorporate  in  Bill  47  the  par- 
ticular iconcerns  that  were  raised  by  the  NDP 
and  the  public  as  a  whole.  When  we  saw  the 
contents  of  Bill  47,  I  have  to  confess  to  him 
I  felt  in  some  way  oflFended.  When  the  pubHc 
was  crying  out  for  action,  when  the  NDP 
issued  press  releases  and  when  our  resolution 
which  was  tabled  on  the  floor  of  this  Legis- 
lature contained  particular  issues  which  the 
Solicitor  General  completely  ignored,  I  have 
to  say  I  felt  in  some  way  offended. 

The  NDP  also  recognizes  the  importance 
of  having  a  bill  in  place  which  takes  into 
consideration  the  public  concern  in  relation 
to  complaints  against  the  police  force  here  in 
Ontario.  Even  though  we  accept  this,  I  am 
obliged  to  convey  the  message  to  the  Solicitor 
General  that  we  are  going  to  vote  against 
the  bill  on  second  reading. 

By  doing  that,  we  want  to  be  constructive 
about  the  contents  of  the  changes  we  are 
going  to  propose.  I  hope  the  Solicitor  General 
is  going  to  accept  our  proposal  to  send  this 
bill  to  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  so 
that  the  three  parties,  the  two  opposition 
parties  and  the  public  in  particular,  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  public  input  on  that 
bill  to  make  sure  that  all  the  concerns  in- 
volved are  incorporated  in  the  final  draft  at 
the  committee  legislative  process. 
5  p.m. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  I  hope  the  Solicitor 
General  will  be  flexible  on  the  principles  we 
are  going  to  emphasize  and  the  changes  we 
are  going  to  propose  at  the  committee  stage 
in  order  that  problems  affecting  the  public  in 
relation  to  their  complaints  against  the  police 
will  be  well  defined  on  the  final  draft  and  in 
particular  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
which  is  going  to  take  place  in  the  near 
future. 

We  are  taking  this  process  quite  seriously. 
I  would  like  to  have  public  input.  I  would 
like  to  move  amendments.  Keeping  that  in 
mind,  I  hope  the  Solicitor  General  will  be 
flexible. 

In  his  opening  statement,  he  emphasized 
that  this  piece  of  legislation  should  have  the 
confidence  of  the  police  force  and  of  the 
public.  In  my  opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  NDP,  the  public's  concern  has  not  been 
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taken  into  consideration.  If  it  had,  the 
SoHcitor  General's  bill  would  have  incorpo- 
rated proposals  introduced  by  my  bolleague 
the  member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  (Mr. 
Warner)  in  the  resolution  and  in  the  private 
member's  bill  tabled  in  this  House. 

One  of  the  major  problems  is  that  the  in- 
vestigative process  as  outlined  in  Bill  47  is 
not  really  independent.  If  the  police  are  go- 
ing to  investigate  the  complaint,  we  are  kill- 
ing the  principle  of  this  bill,  and  the  bill  as 
a  whole  will  be  jeopardized. 

A  poll  was  taken  for  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral. The  major  question  asked  in  that  poll, 
which  was  published  some  time  ago,  was: 
"Do  you  think  the  complaints  against  the 
police  should  be  investigated  by  the  Metro 
pohce  department  or  by  an  independent 
civilian  body?" 

The  final  result  of  the  poll  was:  By  Metro 
police  department,  18  per  cent;  by  OPP, 
seven  per  cent;  by  Attorney  General,  20  per 
cent;  by  a  civilian  body,  24  per  cent;  com- 
bination of  above,  13  per  cent;  no  investiga- 
tion needed,  three  per  cent;  don't  know 
or  no  answer,  16  per  cent." 

I  appreciate  that  the  public  has  some  con- 
fidence in  the  Attorney  General,  but  the 
Solicitor  General  should  consider  that  24 
per  cent  of  the  people  polled  called  for  a 
civilian,  independent  body  to  investigate  com- 
plaints against  the  police.  The  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral is  totally  wrong  when  he  says  the  pub- 
lic is  going  to  support  the  principle  that  the 
police  have  to  investigate  complaints  against 
the  pohce.  We  have  to  put  some  faith  in  it; 
we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  princi- 
ple of  independence  in  the  investirjative  pro- 
cess, which  should  be  pursued  by  a  civilian 
body  and  not  by  the  police  force  per  se. 

We  j^hould  also  consider  why  this  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  provincial  Legisla- 
ture. The  answer,  at  least  for  all  members  of 
this  Legislature,  is  a  simple  one.  It  has  been 
introduced  because  we  face  a  crisis  in  the 
policing  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Confidence 
in  the  fairness  and  impartiality  of  our  police 
has  been  severely  eroded  by  recent  develop- 
ments, including  a  number  of  incidents  cul- 
minating in  the  death  of  citizens  at  the  hands 
of  police  ofiicers. 

A  series  of  reports  and  inquiries,  includ- 
ing several  recent  and  current  initiatives, 
have  failed  to  restore  public  confidence.  It 
seems  unpopular  to  talk  about  police  aflFairs 
in  Ontario.  However,  if  criticism  against  the 
police  force  is  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 
improve  the  system,  to  make  it  better  rep- 
resent public  interest  as  a  whole,  such  criti- 
cism should  be  taken  into  consideration. 


I  am  dismayed  by  the  inaction  of  the  pre- 
vious Solicitor  General  and  the  provincial 
government  in  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  recommendations  of  past  studies;  in  1972 
and  1974  a  study  on  policing  in  Ontario  was 
done   with   concrete   recommendations. 

It  disturbs  me  that  this  government  is 
taking  action  at  the  time  of  a  crisis.  Instead 
of  preventing  problems  in  our  society  by 
elaborating  or  introducing  or  reintroducing 
new  tools  and  methods  which  should  be 
adopted  by  the  police,  the  government  waits 
until  a  social  crisis  takes  action.  I  completely 
disagree  with  this  approach.  The  government 
should  be  the  watchdog  of  the  afFairs  happen- 
ing in  our  society  to  ensure  that  legislative 
action  is  taken  to  end  the  turmoil  and  solve 
the  problem. 

I  don't  think  we  are  going  to  accomplish 
the  main  task  of  solving  the  social  problems 
by  introd'ucing  Bill  47  without  an  open  and 
flexible  mind  to  make  changes  in  that  bill. 
We  are  going  to  weaken  the  principle  of  the 
bill  if  police  are  given  the  power  to  investi- 
gate members,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Solicitor  General,  instead  of  giving  mandate 
to  investigate  this  type  of  complaint  to  an 
independent  body. 

I  under s'tand  what  the  Solicitor  General 
is  trying  to  say  to  this  Legislature.  He  is 
emphasizing  that  this  is  a  pilot  project,  that 
his  ministry  is  going  to  monitor  the  work  of 
the  citizen  complaint  bureau.  Eventually,  if 
changes  are  required,  the  Solicitor  General 
will  make  sure  that  changes  take  place. 

I  have  to  disagree  with  such  a  concept.  If 
we  want  to  take  into  consideration  the  public's 
concern  on  such  a  procedure,  the  concern 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  bill  now  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  the  failure  of  Bill  47 
in  the  near  future.  Eventually,  the  bill  is 
going  to  be  scrapped  altogether.  That  is 
why  I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  the  bill 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
Legislature  and  that  the  Solicitor  General 
should  have  an  open  mind  and  be  more 
flexible  to  ensure  that  there  is  public  input 
and  to  ensure  that  particular  clauses  of  the 
bill  are  going  to  be  amended  or  included 
if  the  public  is  to  be  represented  on  that  bill. 
5:10  p.m. 

The  other  reason  why  this  particular  bill 
has  been  introduced  is  that  alarm  about 
racism  in  the  community,  as  well  as  in  the 
police  force,  has  been  voiced  by  representa- 
tive figures  from  many  ethnic  groups.  This 
has  been  matched  by  much  wider  concern 
about  the  responsiveness  of  our  police  to  an 
increasingly  diverse  and  rapidly  changing 
community.  This  mounting  external  criticism 
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is  matched  by  internal  problems  with  a  dis- 
turbingly high  police  turnover  and  deep- 
seated  problems  of  police  morale. 

I  would  like  to  voice  again  the  particular 
principle  that  has  been  emphasized  in  the 
past,  that  a  police  force  in  this  province  was 
unable  to  cope  with  this  particular  situation 
involving  racism.  That  is  why  the  crisis  actu- 
ally developed  to  the  point  that  the  com- 
munity reacted  in  a  very  forceful  way. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
minister  who  is  piloting  a  bill  through  the 
House  should  not  be  carrying  on  a  private 
conversation,  almost  an  all-party  conversation. 
Out  of  deference  and  courtesy  to  the  person 
who  has  the  floor,  I  think  those  honourable 
members  should  give  the  Solicitor  General 
an  opportunity  to  listen. 

Mr.  Lupuselk:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  that  particular  remark.  I  am 
appealing  to  the  Solicitor  General  to  become 
more  flexible  in  order  to  have  an  open  mind 
when  the  bill  is  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  Legislature.  I  hope  he  will  consider  those 
remarks,  to  make  sure  those  changes  will 
take  place  eventually. 

What  I  stated  was  that  the  police  force 
\^'as  unprepared  to  face  the  crisis  I  am  talk- 
ing about  and,  in  particular,  racism.  In  pre- 
vious estimates,  going  back  to  1977  and 
1978,  on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature  and 
outside  of  the  Legislature,  I  expressed  my 
particular  concern  that  the  police  force 
should  be  trained  to  deal  with  this  type  of 
problem.  In  some  way,  at  that  time,  I  be- 
came a  prophet  because  those  problems  un- 
fortunately occurred  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  the  police  force  was  unable  to  cope  with 
them. 

I  am  going  back  to  the  same  principle, 
that  this  government  and  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral should  prevent  things  in  our  society  and 
make  sure  those  problems  will  not  reach  the 
point  that  they  become  explosive  and  cannot 
be  contained. 

Yesterday  the  Solicitor  General  and  the 
members  of  this  Legislature  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  through  the  media  what  is 
happening  in  Florida— in  particular,  in  Miami 
—and  about  the  racial  tension  that  is  taking 
place  down  there.  We  have  to  learn  from 
past  incidents  taking  place  here  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  and  we  should  analyse  in  a 
very  concrete  way  what  is  happening  in  the 
United  States  regarding  this  racial  tension. 
This  particular  evidence  should  be  a  moti- 
vation for  the  government  and  the  Solicitor 
General  to  introduce  the  right  tools  in  legis- 
lative terms  to  make  sure  that  those  social 
concerns   are  going  to  be  dealt  with. 


The  government  was  unable  to  respond 
immediately  to  the  need  for  a  new  police 
commissioner  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  I 
don't  think  we  can  blame  the  community 
for  the  way  in  which  it  is  responding,  but 
we  have  to  blame  the  Solicitor  General  and 
this  government  for  its  inaction. 

In  response  to  the  tension  surrounding  the 
shooting  of  Albert  Johnson  and  in  particular 
to  the  calls  for  change  in  the  wake  of 
that  tragic  death,  the  performance  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Board  of  Police  Com- 
missioners has  been,  to  say  the  least,  ex- 
tremely disappointing.  I  want  to  emphasize 
this  particular  point.  I  think  the  fault  lies 
with  the  government  and  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral for  not  moving  quickly  enough  in  mak- 
ing the  right  changes  which  had  been 
preached  by  past  studies  like  the  reports  of 
Cardinal  Carter  and  John  Clement  which 
have  not  solved  the  mounting  concern  of  the 
community. 

I  think  the  problem  which  has  been  gen- 
erated between  the  police  force  and  the 
public  lies,  as  I  stated  before,  with  the  police 
commission  which  appears  to  have  discharged 
its  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  lines 
of  communication  between  the  constables 
and  the  citizens.  In  particular,  it  is  incompa- 
tible with  the  fundamental  role  of  the  board 
as  a  whole  to  refuse  to  meet  deputations 
while  individual  commissioners  impugn  their 
credentials. 

The  NDP  believes  a  larger  police  commis- 
sion would  encourage  a  more  open  means  of 
managing  police  afi^airs  as  well  as  facilitating 
the  more  active  roles  in  their  administration 
of  policing  and  community  interaction  which 
we  believe  the  board  should  assume.  But  it 
has  to  be  Metro  council  which  should  be 
empowered  to— 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  You  asked  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
members  of  the  House  not  engage  the  Solici- 
tor General  in  conversation  at  the  time  this 
bill  is  being  debated  in  principle.  I  wonder 
whether,  as  a  courtesy  to  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy)  would 
allow  the  Solicitor  General,  should  he  so 
choose,  to  follow  the  debate  very  closely. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  That  seems  like  a 
reasonable  request. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
What  I  was  saying  was  that  council  should 
have  the  power  through  legislative  change, 
which  should  take  place  here  on  this  floor, 
to  make  sure  the  police  commission  be  ap- 
pointed by  Metro  council  and  not  throu^ 
appointments  at  the  provincial  government 
level. 
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I  think  the  community  as  a  whole  will  be 
well  served  by  that.  If  from  time  to  time 
criticism  arises  in  the  province  against  the 
police  force,  such  constructive  criticism  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  instead  of  dismis- 
sing all  points  v/hich  are  raised  as  a  result 
of  this  type  of  criticism. 

5:20  p.m. 

Going  back  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  I 
think  Bill  47  is  a  disaster,  based  on  the  fact 
that  public  concern  hasn't  been  taken  into 
consideration.  I  don't  want  to  go  through  a 
report  that  was  published  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  on  December  29,  1979,  as  a  result  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  Solicitor  General  in 
introducing  Bill  201,  but  I  would  like  to  read 
part  of  this  report  dbout  the  content  of  the 
government's  bill.  As  I  stated  before,  there 
is  not  mudh  difference  between  Bill  201  and 
Bill  47,  and  I  don't  understand  why  the 
Solicitor  General  withdrew  Bill  201  only  to 
introduce  a  similar  type  of  bill.  Bill  47. 

This  particular  article  is  heavily  critical 
of  the  content  of  the  government  bill,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  part  of  it. 

**The  second  ridiculous  provision  is  that 
which  gives  the  Commissioner  of  Complaints* 
the  right  to  refuse  a  citizen  access  to  the 
Civilian  Review  Board.  He  has  the  power  to 
kill  a  complaint  and  prevent  a  citizen  from 
ever  getting  an  independent  fair  hearing.  If 
that  position,  therefore,  becomes  the  reposi- 
tory for  tired  politicians  or  retired  police 
chiefs  (as  has  been  the  government's  prac- 
tice with  similar  appointments,  supposedly 
superintending  the  police),  this  body  will 
very  soon  lose  the  respect  of  the  public 
which  is  essential  for  its  operation  .  .  . 

"The  composition  of  the  board  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  .  .  . 

"It  is  as  though  we  have  waited  five  years 
and  gone  through  numerous  commissions  of 
inquiry  for  nothing.  I  hope  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  will  have  the  courage  to  re- 
ject this  bill  and  compel  the  government  to 
respect  the  calls  for  fundamental  decencv  in 
the  treatment  of  police  complaints  that  have 
been   made  again   and  again." 

Of  course,  we  don't  reject  this  bill  be- 
cause of  this  particular  report  but  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  seriously  consider  the  points 
and  concerns  we  have  been  raising  on  the 
floor  of  the  Legislature  and  through  the  pri- 
vate member's  bill  introduced  by  my  col- 
league the  member  for  Scarborough-Elles- 
mere  (Mr.  Warner). 

The  principle  of  this  bill  has  been  on  the 
Order  Paper  a  long  time.  Different  studies 
have  suggested  we  need  an  independent  re- 


view board  here  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  to 
take  into  consideration  complaints  against  the 
police.  Just  as  examples,  1  would  like  to 
mention  the  following:  (1)  the  Task  Force  on 
Policing  in  Ontario,  a  report  to  the  Solicitor 
General,  February  19,  1974;  (2)  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Review  of  the  Citizens'  Pol- 
ice Complaint  Procedure,  A  Report  to  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  Police  by  Arthur  Maloney,  May  1975; 
(3)  the  Royal  Commission  into  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Police  Practices  by  Mr.  Justice  Donald 
Morand,  June  1976;  and  (4)  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Toronto 
by  the  Honourable  John  Robarts,  June  1977. 

Finally,  there  is  the  report  to  the  council 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  by  the  Task  Force 
on  Human  Relations  by  Walter  Pitman, 
November  1977.  Of  course,  I  don't  want  to 
exclude  the  most  important  report  by  Cardinal 
Carter,  whose  recommendations  need  atten- 
tion and  a  lot  of  consideration. 

The  Solicitor  General  spends  money  for 
reports  and  studies  about  problems  such  as 
racial  tension  which  eventually  might  be- 
come explosive,  and  yet  we  are  confronted  with 
the  inaction  of  the  government  and  the 
Solicitor  General  in  introducing  the  required 
legislation  at  the  time  of  a  crisis.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  completely  disagree  with 
this  type  of  government  approach.  We  have 
to  prevent  things,  and  we  don't  have  to  wait 
until  the  problem  cannot  be  repaired  any 
more. 

It  seems  that  Bill  47  in  some  way  is  re- 
flecting in  general  terms  the  concern  that 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Maloney.  But  there  was 
no  particular  attention  paid  to  the  recom- 
mendations pursued  by  Justice  Morand's  com- 
ment on  the  complaints  bureau  when  he 
emphasized,  to  quote  from  his  report,  that: 

"First,  the  present  system  is  not  effective. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  investigation 
of  serious  allegations  of  excessive  force  are 
incomplete,  not  impartial  and  largely  un- 
supervised ...  A  system  must  be  developed 
for  the  prompt,  impartial,  vigorous  and  in- 
dependent investigation  of  such  complaints, 
incorporating  appropriate  safeguards  for  the 
rights  of  police  officers.  Such  a  system  must 
be  highly  visible  and  manned  by  personnel 
who  command  the  respect  of  the  force  and  of 
the  public." 

I  think  that  particular  paragraph  reflects 
the  public's  concern  about  having  investiga- 
tive measures  in  that  bill  in  order  to  enact 
and  ensure  public  confidence.  In  Bill  47  there 
is  this  particular  lack  of  concern.  I  don't  think 
there  is  a  great  change  or  a  measurable 
change  from  the  status  quo,  because  that  is 
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what  is  happening  now;  the  police  are  in- 
vestigating the  complaints  themselves.  If  we 
want  to  inject  confidence  in  the  public,  the 
investigations  should  be  really  independent. 

The  private  member's  bill  which  was  in- 
troduced by  us  is  taking  into  consideration 
those  particular  concerns  and  those  particular 
principles  which  have  been  emphasized  by 
Mr.  Justice  Morand  in  his  report  and  which 
also  emphasize  the  right  of  the  police  oJBBcer 
as  well  to  be  protected  in  the  coiu-se  of  such 
investigations.  I  am  calling  upon  the  Solici- 
tor General  when  this  bill  is  sent  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  to  have  an  open 
mind  in  order  to  make  sure  those  changes 
vdll  take  place. 

Besides  the  social  problem,  I  think  this 
bill  is  also  important  with  respect  to  the 
duty  of  a  police  oflBcer  when  he  or  she  has 
to  deal  with  the  public.  As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, I'm  giving  a  high  profile  to  this  bill 
because  I  considter  this  bill  as  a  safeguard 
or  a  safety  valve  to  make  sure  that  the 
police  oflScer  is  going  to  piursue  his  duty  in 
a  way  that  is  described  by  the  Police  Act 
without  abuses  taking  place  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  law  enforcement  process 
which  are  happening  on  a  daily  basis  here  in 
Ontario. 

5:30  p.m. 

We  are  confronted— and  I  think  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  is  a  witness  of  what  is 
reported  by  the  media— with  abuses  taking 
place  !in  our  society  as  a  result  of  the  law 
enforcement  process  by  iwlice  oflBcers.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  great  detail  on  that,  but 
if  members  read  the  headlines  reported  by 
various  newspapers  in  Ontario  they  will  find 
that  these  abuses  have  taken  place.  Even 
though  at  this  point  in  time  internal  investi- 
gat'ons  have  taken  place  at  the  level  of  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission,  actually  nobody 
knows  what  is  happening.  Internal  investiga- 
tions are  secret  and  nobody  knows  the  final 
result  of  such  investigations. 

Going  through  articles  in  difi^erent  news- 
papers, I  would  like  to  emphasize  such  head- 
lines as  "Door  Kicked  in  Over  a  Ticket,  Man 
Says";  "Man  HandcuflFed,  Waited  Three 
Hours  for  Breathalyser  Test";  "Used  Undue 
Force,  OPP  Officer  Kept  On";  "Five  Officers 
Facing  Counts  Under  Police  Behaviour  Code." 
It  is  really  interesting  what  is  happening. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  article.  I 
do  not  want  to  mention  the  names  of  police 
officers.  The  final  paragraph  says  that  the 
person  from  the  OPP  detachment  who  gave 
the  report  on  the  charges  stated:  "The 
charges  resulted  from  an  internal  investiga- 
tion held  two  weeks  ago,  after  getting  com- 


plaints from  fellow  officers  and  citizens.  He 
said  the  complaints  involved  eight  policemen 
over  an  incident  that  occurred  on  September 
7."  We  do  not  know  what  is  happening  as  a 
result  of  these  icharges.  Most  of  the  cases  are 
dismissed  when  they  are  introduced  before 
the  court,  and  this  worries  me. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  opening  re- 
marks on  this  bill.  I  hope  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral is  going  to  accept  our  proposal  to  send 
his  bill  to  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  in 
order  that  the  opposition  parties  and  the 
public  will  be  able  to  appear  before  us  to 
make  constructive  recommendations  and  to 
make  sure  that,  when  this  bill  is  given  third 
reading,  it  wdll  contain  the  public's  concern 
and  the  two  opposition  parties'  concerns. 
This  should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  police  force  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  which  is  important.  There 
is  no  system  in  any  country  where,  if  the 
public  is  losing  confidence  in  the  police  force, 
the  law  enforcement  process  will  not  be 
jeopardized  as  well. 

Above  all,  if  we  are  serious  about  the  law 
enforcement  process  in  Ontario  we  have  to 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  police 
officers  should  be  trained  longer  in  order 
that  they  will  get  the  right  type  of  courses, 
reflecting  the  general  makeup  of  our  society, 
so  that  the  law  enfoi^cement  process  will  take 
into  account  the  changes  which  take  place 
from  time  to  time  in  our  social  life. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  opportunity  to  debate  this  bill  on 
second  reading. 

Mr.  Stong:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  principles  contained  in  Bill  47  before 
the  House  today.  This  bill  has  been  long 
awaited,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  particularly 
with  complaints  issued  against  our  law  en- 
forcement agency. 

I  concur  in  the  remarks  made  'by  the 
Solicitor  General  in  his  opening  remarks  that 
our  law  enforcement  agencies  across  the 
province  are  absolutely  second  to  none.  But 
inasmuch  as  there  has  been  a  rising  concern 
in  society  today,  and  that  concern  persists— 
it  permeates  and  weakens  the  very  structure 
of  our  police  forces  and  our  law  enforcement 
agencies-this  bill  is  designed  to  meet  that 
problem  and  meet  the  issue  as  it  arises. 

It  is  in  that  sense  that  I  hail  the  principle 
that  the  Solicitor  General  has  introduced.  We 
welcome  it  because  it  purports  to  establish 
a  vehicle  whereby  those  who  feel  aggrieved 
in  any  way  when  they  deal  with  our  enforce- 
ment agencies  will  be  able  to  have  thelir 
grievances  heard  by   an   independent  body. 
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heard  by  an  independent  individual,  who  can 
deal  directly  with  the  concern. 

When  this  type  of  bill  was  originally  in- 
troduced by  a  past  Solicitor  General  (Mr. 
Kerr),  I  am  aware  that  it  was  not  received 
favourably  in  society  by  the  police  forces  or 
by  the  public  at  large.  It  seemed  to  be 
because  there  was  a  lack  of  consultation. 
But  I  am  satisfied  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Solicitor  General  inasmuch  as  he  has  under- 
taken, since  that  original  bill,  a  process  of 
gaining  information  and  a  process  of  con- 
sultation. The  consultation  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  with  certain  individuals  in  our 
society,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  police 
force  and  the  police  associations.  It  seems 
to  me  the  original  bill,  as  it  was  introduced, 
has  been  overhauled  and  amended  into  the 
present  bill.  The  present  bill  purports  to 
establish  more  authority  in  an  individual 
called   a  public  complaints   commissioner. 

As  my  colleague  from  Niagara  Falls  (Mr. 
Kerrio),  and  our  critic  of  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral for  this  party,  indicated  in  his  opening 
remarks,  one  of  the  major  weaknesses  of  the 
present  bill  perhaps  lies  in  the  role  to  be 
played  by  the  public  complaints  commis- 
sioner. 

It  has  been  a  long-established  principle  of 
our  law  that  not  only  must  justice  be  done 
but  justice  also  must  be  seen  to  be  done. 
One  of  the  methods  of  guaranteeing  the 
sanctity  of  that  principle  lies  within  the 
makeup  of  this  bill  and  the  method  it  offers 
for  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bill  establishes  an  inde- 
pendent body,  an  independent  method  of 
investigation,  an  independent  method  of  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  before  it,  it  is 
welcome.  In  that  sense  and  in  that  sense 
alone  will  justice  be  seen  to  be  done.  But 
we  must  also  balance  in  our  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  this  province,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  must  not  be  eroded.  They  must  be 
able  to  deal  with  problems  in  an  interpersonal 
way,  the  way  this  bill  sets  up. 

I  believe  that  when  a  complaint  is  made 
the  bill,  as  it  is  presented,  establishes  three 
sources  of  the  complaint.  Those  three  sources 
are  acceptable.  In  fact,  they  are  admirable. 
But  it  is  the  method  and  the  procedure  that 
takes  place  after  the  initial  report  that  does 
cause  a  certain  degree  of  concern. 
5:40  p.m. 

Initially,  when  the  bill  was  introduced  by 
the  present  Solicitor  General,  the  public 
complaints  commissioner  did  not  become  in- 
volved   imtil    after    the    investigation    had 


been  completed.  The  present  bill  before  us 
moderates  that  position  somewhat.  Inasmuch 
as  the  investigation  is  still  conducted  by 
the  public  complaints  investigation  bureau, 
inasmuch  as  the  investigation  is  carried  out 
by  that  body  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Toronto  police  force,  there  has 
been  moderation  made,  because  the  public 
complaints  commissioner  can  now  take  an 
earlier  role  in  the  investigation,  but  is  lim- 
ited to  30  days.  He  must  be  contacted  with- 
in 30  days. 

That  does  cause  a  degree  of  concern  to  us 
on  this  side  of  the  House  inasmuch  as  the 
principle  of  justice  being  seen  to  be  done 
may  be  circumvented.  It  would  be  prefer- 
able, in  our  opinion,  to  have  the  public 
complaints  commissioner  take  an  earlier,  ac- 
tive part  in  the  investigation,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  and  can  be  one  of  the  sources  of  complaint. 
For  instance,  a  complainant  may  complain 
to  the  police  station  or  he  may  complain  to 
the  bureau  or  he  may  complain  to  the  com- 
missioner. Inasmuch  as  a  complaint  can  be 
made  to  any  of  those  three  sources,  and  inas- 
much as  the  commissioner  must  be  apprised 
of  the  complaint  immediately,  it  would  seem 
that  his  active  role  in  the  investigation  must 
commence  immediately  and  not  be  left  to 
the  determination  of  what  has  been  indicated 
here  as  the  chief  of  the  bureau. 

This  bill  before  us  for  consideration  intro- 
duces a  new  concept  over  and  above  what 
the  previous  bill  had;  that  is,  the  conceT)t  of 
the  chief  of  the  bureau.  The  chief  of  the 
bureau  seems  to  be  taking  unto  h'mself 
powers  that  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the 
public  complaints  commissioner. 

We  are  aware  that  the  force  and  effect 
of  this  bill  lie  in  the  individual  entnjsted 
with  the  role  of  complaints  commissioner. 
All  our  laws  necessarily  relate  to  that  type 
of  relationship  and,  inasmuch  as  thev  do, 
they  are  good  laws.  We  rely  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  individuals  who  are  appointed  to 
these  positions.  In  recognition  of  that  prin- 
ciple and  that  approach,  rather  than  introduc- 
ing a  third  party  into  the  equation,  namely, 
the  chief  of  the  bureau,  in  my  respectful 
submission  to  this  House,  we  should  rely 
on  the  integrity  of  the  public  complaints 
commissioner  at  the  first  instance.  He  should 
become  involved  and  play  the  role  of  the 
bureau  chief  as  described  in  the  act. 

The  board,  as  composed  under  the  act, 
consists  of  three  types  of  persons.  There  is 
no  quarrel  with  the  composition  of  the  com- 
plaints board.  It  is,  in  my  respectful  submis- 
sion,  wholly   and   completely   representative. 
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Inasmuch  as  it  carries  a  tremendous  weight 
on  its  s'houlders,  it  is  acceptable. 

I  suppose  the  main  ccwicem  we  have  is 
that  the  public  complaints  commissioner  be 
active  sooner  and  more  completely  in  direct- 
ing the  investigation  and  not  be  relegated  to 
the  position  of  being  advised  within  30  days 
and  subsequently  each  month  until  the  in- 
vestigation is  complete.  If  we  are  going  to 
satisfy  those  in  society  who  will  be  making 
their  views  known  and  who  will  be  espous- 
ing the  principle  that  justice  must  be  seen 
to  be  done,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  rely 
on  the  integrity  wholly  of  the  public  com- 
plaints commissioner  and  on  his  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  investigation  right  from  the 
outset  so  that  should  an  individual  in  society 
m^e  a  complaint  to  the  police  station  or  the 
commissioner  or  the  bureau,  the  public  com- 
plaints commissioner,  that  individual,  will  be 
apprised  immediately  of  that  complaint  in 
order  that  his  role  may  be  active. 

I  understood  in  conversations  outside  of 
this  House  surrounding  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation  that  the  commi<;sioner  would 
have  a  more  active  role  sooner.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  see  the  legislation  before  us  introduce 
that  type  of  aspect. 

The  chief  of  police,  under  the  present  act, 
has  the  power  to  order  a  further  investiga- 
tion or  to  cause  a  criminal  charge  to  be 
laid  or  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  board  for 
a  hearing  or  to  initiate  disciplinary  hearings 
under  the  act,  or  counsel  would  caution 
the  police  oflBcer  involved  to  take  no  action. 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  dispositions  ought 
to  be  made  in  consultation  and  in  association 
with  the  public  complaints  commissioner. 
We  do  not  wish  to  take  away  the  power  of 
the  po'ice  chief  and  his  role  in  this  entire 
function. 

T  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  justice 
wr»uld  be  done  should  this  matter  be  left 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. But  we  have  the  other  aspect  of  the 
equation  to  consider,  and  that  is  that  justice 
must  be  seen  to  be  done.  So  rather  than 
take  away  from  the  chief  of  police  the  pow- 
ers that  are  set  out  in  the  act,  I  would  ask 
the  Solicitor  General  to  consider  combining 
his  powers  so  that  they  may  be  executed 
and  exercised  in  association  with  the  public 
complaints  officer  and  so  that  he  will  have  a 
more  vital  role  to  play  in  this  entire  process. 

The  act  sets  out  that  the  complainant, 
where  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of 
the  police,  can  then  take  the  matter  to  the 
commissioner.  That  is  a  good  position  for 
this  legislation  but  it  precludes  the  public 
complaints   commissioner   from   being   active 


earlier  in  the  entire  process.  In  my  respectful 
submission,  that  aspect  of  the  bill  is  one  that 
is  going  to  have  to  be  reconsidered. 

I  realize  that  the  commissioner  is  given  his 
own  powers  of  investigation  and  I  reafize  the 
purp>ort  and  the  consequences  of  what  is  set 
out.  His  investigation  may  be  exercised  in 
two  instances:  following  the  receipt  of  the 
first  interim  report  from  the  bureau  that  it  is 
subsequent  to  an  investigation  by  the  bureau, 
or  when  conducting  a  review  of  the  file  after 
a  request  by  the  complainant.  Again  the  com- 
plainant becomes  involved  in  this  request  to 
the  commissioner  only  after  the  initial  investi- 
gation by  the  bureau.  The  bureau  is  a  good 
and  necessary  vehicle  but  the  bureau,  in  my 
respectful  submission,  cannot  and  ought  not 
act  independently  of  the  public  complaints 
commissioner.  So  the  complaints  commis- 
sioner ought  not  be  relegated  to  the  position 
of  an  officer  of  review  of  the  initial  investi- 
gation of  the  bureau  as  set  out  in  the  act. 

The  public  complaints  commissioner,  as  I 
have  indicated  earlier,  ought  to  take  a  more 
active  role  at  an  earlier  stage  but  not  inde- 
pendently—any more  than  the  bureau  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  go  on  a  frolic  of  its  own  in 
the  initial  investigation.  There  must  be  an 
interweaving  of  the  two  roles.  In  so  far  as 
this  bill  does  not  interweave  those  two  roles, 
in  my  resjyectful  submission,  it  is  weak  and 
does  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  that  second 
part  of  the  equation  that  justice  must  be 
seen  to  be  done. 

There  is  absolutely  no  intention  in  my  re- 
marks to  indicate  that  justice  would  not  be 
done,  because  I  believe  that  justice  would  be 
done.  But  there  are  other  factions  in  society 
that  must  be  satisfied.  In  so  far  as  those  fac- 
tions must  be  satisfied  then  the  second  part 
of  the  equation  must  be  met. 

5:50  p.m. 

The  commissioner  has  the  option,  if  he  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  complaint  is  of  a 
minor  nature,  to  direct  the  single  board  mem- 
ber to  conduct  a  hearing.  That  hearing  officer 
must  be  trained  in  the  law.  Even  before  that 
takes  place,  the  bill  does  provide  a  mecha- 
nism whereby,  in  the  event  of  a  minor  com- 
plaint, the  complainant  and  the  officer  can  be 
brought  together  to  iron  out  their  difficulties. 
That  is  a  good  thing,  a  very  good  thing.  I 
would  not  like  to  see  that  mechanism  re- 
moved from  this  act,  nor  do  I  think  it  will  be 
removed.  But  I  submit  that  the  decision  to 
bring  the  police  officer  and  the  complainant 
together  ought  not  to  be  relegated  solely  to 
the  bureau.  In  my  respectful  submission,  it 
must  be  a  common  decision  between  the  in- 
terweaving   of    the   public    complaints    com- 
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missioner  and  the  bureau  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Police  Force. 

There  is  no  objection  in  the  bill  in  its 
principle  of  de  novo  hearings,  inasmuch  as  all 
parties  are  entitled  to  notice  and  the  com- 
plainant has  a  right  to  counsel.  The  bill  is 
admirable  in  that  respect.  But  this  procedure 
takes  place  after  the  initial  investigation,  and 
it  is  in  terms  of  the  initial  investigation  that 
this  bill  has  to  address  itself  in  a  more  com- 
plete way. 

I  personally  have  concern  about  the  bur- 
den of  proof  in  the  bill  being  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  Currently,  the  Police  Act 
carries  with  it  a  burden  of  proof,  of  balance 
of  probabilities,  when  an  individual  is  being 
tried  on  a  matter  under  the  Police  Act.  We 
are  imposing  a  greater  onus,  a  greater  test, 
under  this  act  than  we  do  under  the  present 
Police  Act.  It  would  seem  to  me  our  law 
ought  to  be  consistent  in  this  regard.  The 
police  chief  can  cause  a  charge  to  be  laid 
against  a  police  officer,  with  its  consequent 
disciplinary  action,  which  could  include  dis- 
missal from  the  police  force,  taking  away 
an  individual's  profession,  on  the  basis  of 
balance  of  probabilities.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  think  a  police  officer  ought 
to  be  tested  or  ought  to  face  any  greater 
onus  than  he  would  if  his  profession  were 
being  challenged   under  the  Police  Act. 

In  terms  of  consistency  of  laws,  in  terms 
of  consistency  of  tests  to  be  applied,  it  may 
be  that  this  bill  should  be  reconsidered  in 
terms  of  the  burden  of  proof  and  the  test 
to  be  applied  therein. 

The  resolution  of  any  type  of  complaint  by 
the  board  is  completely  acceptable  with  re- 
spect to  major  complaints  in  terms  of  dis- 
missal, demotion,  resignation,  days  off,  for- 
feiture or  reprimand.  These  same  types  of  dis- 
position find  themselves  into  the  Police  Act, 
and  the  disposition  ought  to  be  left  in  con- 
junction with  the  commissioner  and  the  bu- 
reau. On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  indicated 
before,  the  test  to  be  apphed  should  be  re- 
viewed. 

There  is  one  other  concern,  the  right  to 
appeal  to  divisional  court  of  either  party,  be 
it  the  police  officer  or  the  complainant,  the 
lay  person.  It  seems  to  me  the  bill  ought 
to  be  reviewed  in  so  far  as  it  relegates  that 
appeal  to  a  question  of  law  alone.  It  ought 
to  be  reviewed  if  the  Solicitor  General  is 
satisfied  in  the  area  of  weaknesses  and  prob- 


lems such  as  the  denial  of  natural  justice  to 
either  party,  the  police  officer  under  review 
or  the  complainant  and  the  handling  of  his 
case  through  this  entire  process.  It  must  be 
made  abundantly  clear  in  this  legislation  that 
questions  to  be  directed  to  the  divisional 
court  must  include  a  denial  of  natural  jus- 
tice. Denial  of  natural  justice  could  include 
procedural  affairs  as  well  as  questions  of  law 
alone. 

There  is  some  doubt  in  law  as  to  whether 
natural  law,  the  denial  of  natural  justice,  is 
a  question  of  law  alone.  In  so  far  as  our 
courts  are  still  struggling  with  that  particu- 
lar issue,  I  think  it  should  be  made  abun- 
dantly clear  in  this  legislation  that  that  is 
to  be  included.  It  would  necessitate  the  addi- 
tion of  only  a  few  words  so  that  the  inten- 
tion is  abundantly  clear  that  any  lappeal  to 
the  divisional  court  can  include  not  only 
questions  of  law  but  also  questions  of  pro- 
cedure. The  bill  is  silent  in  many  respects 
on  procedure.  In  so  far  as  a  lack  of  proce- 
dure or  a  default  in  procedure  relegates  it- 
self to  a  question  of  natural  law,  that  ought 
to  be  included  as  a  grounds  for  appeal  to 
the  divisional  court. 

I  began  my  short  remarks  by  indicating 
the  bill  in  its  principle  is  one  that  is  eminent- 
ly worthy  of  support,  and  it  is.  It  seems  to 
me  that  any  flaws  that  can  be  found  in  this 
bill  are  flaws  only  in  the  nature  of  wording 
and  the  nature  of  roles  to  be  played.  The 
roles  are  set  out,  but  they  are  set  out  inde- 
pendently of  one  another. 

The  role  of  the  pubhc  complaints  investi- 
gation bureau  as  set  out  in  the  present  bill 
is  independent  of  the  role  of  the  complaints 
commissioner.  They  are  there;  they  are  there 
to  be  seen;  they  are  there  for  the  public 
use.  But  in  so  far  as  they  are  independent 
and  in  so  far  as  they  operate  independently 
of  one  another,  it  is  my  respectful  submission 
to  the  Sohcitor  General  that  the  bill  be  re- 
viewed so  that  those  roles  can  he  interwoven 
and  so  that  the  second  part  of  the  equation, 
that  justice  must  be  seen  to  be  done,  will 
be  satisfied.  I  urge  that  upon  the  Solicitor 
General. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  recognize  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  (Mr.  Warner), 
but  I  suggest  that  before  he  commences  we 
recognize  the  clock. 

The  House  recessed  at  5:57  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  2011) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

OPTED-OUT  SPECIALISTS 

24.  Mr.  Breaugh:  Would  the  Minister  of 
Health  table  information  outlining  the  current 
number  and  percentage  of  specialists  opted- 
out  of  OHIP  by  specialty  and  by  county? 
(Tabled  March  13,  1980.) 

See  sessional  paper  98. 

28.  Mr.  Breaugh:  Would  the  Minister  of 
Health  table  a  breakdown  of  the  number  and 
percentage  of  specialists  opted-out  off  OHIP 
by  county  as  of  the  following  dates:  March 
31,  1978;  June  30,  1978;  September  30,  1978; 
December  31,    1978;    March  31,    1979;   June 

30,  1979;  September  30,  1979  and  December 

31,  1979?  (Tabled  March  13,  1980.) 
See  sessional  paper  99. 

KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAMS 

141.  Mr.  Cassidy:  Will  the  minister  table 
the  complete  terms  of  reference  for  the 
review  of  kindergarten  programs  announced 
on  February  29,  together  with  the  schedule 
of  research  which  has  been  commissioned  in 
connection  with  this  review?  (Tabled  April 
29,  1980.) 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  internal  review 
of  the  full-day/half-day  kindergarten  issue 
will  involve:  (a)  a  complete  literature 
review,  which  will  include  research  con- 
ducted in  Ontario,  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  Europe;  (b)  a  full  review  of  the  finan- 
cial implications  including  immersion  fund- 
ing implications. 

No  additional  research  wiU  be  commis- 
sioned beyond  that  already  under  way. 

TIMBER  UCENCES 

145.  Mr.  Cassidy:  Will  the  minister  table 
a  comprehensive  listing  of:  1.  all  timber 
licences  held  by  companies  in  Ontario;  2, 
the  annual  allowable  and  actual  cuts  on  each 
of  these  licences  for  the  most  recent  five 
years  available;  3.  the  annual  allowable  and 
actual  cuts  for  all  crown  management  units 
for  the  most  recent  five  years  available;  4. 
the  amount  of  revenues  accruing  to  the  prov- 
ince via  crown  dues  and  area  charges  by 
licence  and  crown  management  unit  for  the 
most  recent  five  years  available;  5.  a  specific 
table  providing  all  the  above  material  by 
MNR  region?   (Tabled  April  29,  1980.) 

See  sessional  paper  100. 


DEATH  OF  STEVEN  YUZ 


152.  Mr.  McClellan:  Will  the  Solicitor 
General  table  a  copy  of  the  daily  transcript 
from  the  inquest  into  the  death  of  Steven 
Yuz  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in 
Toronto?  (Tabled  May  5,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  The  government  is 
studying  carefully  the  recommendations  of 
the  coroner's  jury  in  the  Steven  Yuz  tragedy. 
It  is  not  ministry  policy,  however,  to  table 
the  transcript  of  inquests.  Transcripts  may  be 
obtained  through  the  stenographers  service. 

ONTARIO  BUSINESS 
ADVISORY  COUNOL 

161.  Mr.  S.  Smith:  Would  the  Premier 
table  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  all  meetings 
held  between  the  Premier  and/or  ministers 
of  the  government  and  the  Ontario  Business 
Advisory  Council  held  between  January  1, 
1978  and  May  1,  1980?  (Tabled  May  12, 
1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  Ontario  Business  Ad- 
visory Council  is  a  group  which  meets  the 
Premier  to  ofiFer  general  advice  through  in- 
formal discussion.  The  government  maintains 
no  minutes  for  these  sessions. 

INTERIM  ANSWERS 

155.  Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Will  the  Chairman 
of  the  Management  Board  of  Cabinet  advise 
the  House  how  many  consulting  contracts 
were  renegotiated  and  subsequently  higher 
payments  made  than  the  original  tendered 
prices  by  consulting  firms  doing  work  for 
government  ministries  in  the  last  fiscal  year? 
How  many  payments  were  made  of  any  kind 
over  and  above  the  negotiated  contract  price? 
How  much  money  was  paid  and  what  were 
the  names  oif  the  firms?  (Tabled  May  8, 
1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  The  ministry  will  re- 
quire additional  time  to  assemble  the  infor- 
mation required  by  this  question.  The  answer 
should  be  available  during  the  week  of  June 
16,  1980,  approximately. 

156.  Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Would  the  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources  table  the  number  of 
timber  companies  that  were  charged  under 
section  24(4)  of  the  Crown  Timber  Act  in 
regard   to  wasteful   cutting  practices   in   the 
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forest?  Please  provide  the  names  of  the  com-  Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Because  of  the  volume  of 

panies  and  the  amount  of  the  fine.  How  does  material  involved  in  preparing  the  answer  to 

the  ministry  define  "wasteful  cutting"  under  question  156,  we  will  require  additional  time 

section    24    of    the    act?    (Tabled    May    8,  to  submit  our  response.  The  final  answer  will 

1980. )  be  ready  on  or  about  May  23,  1980. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

METROPOLITAN  POLICE  FORCE 
COMPLAINTS  PROJECT  ACT 
(continued) 

Resuming  the  debate  on  second  reading  of 
Bill  47,  An  Act  for  the  establishment  and 
conduct  of  a  Project  in  the  Municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  to  improve  methods  of 
processing  Complaints  by  members  of  the 
Public  against  Police  OflBcers  on  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  my  understanding  that 
when  we  rose  at  six  o'clock  the  member  for 
Scarborough-Ellesmere  was   about  to   speak. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  permis- 
sible, I  would  appreciate  it  if  my  colleague 
from  Scarborough  West  could  begin  the  de- 
bate this  evening. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Thank  you,  my  colleague  from  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere. I  am  pleased'  to  be  able 
to  speak  this  evening  because  I  believe  this 
is  a  very  important  debate  we  are  having. 
It  is  one,  even  though  there  is  another  major 
event  on  tonight,  very  dear  to  my  own  heart. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  here  in  the  Legislature 
to  speak  about  it.  To  me  this  has  to  be  a 
very  important  bill,  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  referendum  on  the  future  of  Canada 
in  the  nature  of  its  importance. 

As  a  Metro  spokesman  for  the  NDP  I  am 
very  concerned  with  the  state  of  police- 
civilian  relations  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  To 
be  frank,  I  have  a  great  fear  we  are  approach- 
ing a  very  long,  hot  summer  in  Toronto  un- 
less some  major  initiatives  are  taken  to  show 
all  citizens  of  Toronto,  but  especially  the 
visible  minorities,  that  their  police  force— not 
so  much  the  officers,  for  whom  I  think  most 
of  us  have  great  admiration,  but  the  leader- 
ship and  system  of  policing  in  Toronto— is 
open  and  one  that  can  respond  to  the  reality 
of  Toronto  as  it  is  today:  a  very  broad,  multi- 
cultural community.  As  a  result,  I  feel  the 
establishment  of  a  civilian  review  board  is  a 
vital  step  with  one  very  important  facet  in 
making  our  Toronto  police  system  more  open, 
more  accessible  and  more  reflective  of  the 
nature  of  our  population  in  the  city. 
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I  speak  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  as  I 
would  have  last  December,  because  I  see 
very  little  in  the  way  of  change  in  the  bill 
as  it  has  been  presented  to  us  again  this 
spring.  I  do  not  feel  it  adequately  asserts 
itself  nor  speaks  to  the  needs  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  bit,  if  I  can,  about 
the  nature  and  the  extent  of  our  problems 
in  the  city  of  Toronto.  We  too  often  hear 
such  and  such  is  an  isolated  incident,  that  an 
attack  on  an  East  Indian  family  in  Etobicoke 
is  perhaps  reflective  of  individual  personalities 
involved  and  that  a  retaliation  on  innocent 
white  individuals  by  the  East  Indian  com- 
munity is  somehow  again  not  reflective  of  the 
overall  scene  in  Toronto,  but  rather  reflective 
of  some  unbalanced  individuals. 

I  beheve  the  history  of  our  problem  in 
Toronto  is  a  long  one  and  goes  back  to  the 
way  we  handle  our  policing,  the  move  away 
from  a  constabulary  system  into  the  mili- 
taristic format  and  the  corporation  structure 
we  have  now,  the  distancing  of  the  individual 
policeman  and  his  individual  responsibilities 
as  a  constable  from  his  community.  I  believe 
that  is  fundamentally  what  our  difficulty  is. 

If  we  had  stuck  to  the  old  system  estab- 
lished in  Britain  and  not  moved  into  the 
American  model  of  corporate  and  militaristic 
forces,  such  things  as  having  height  and 
weight  restrictions  that  properly  reflect  indi- 
vidual communities,  having  openness  in  terms 
of  who  is  hired  on  the  force,  having  com- 
missions and  review  boards  which  were 
reflective  of  the  city,  would  be  there. 

I  believe  it  reflects  itself  in  the  way  our 
police  force  and  the  leadership  of  our  police 
force,  not  the  individual  members  on  the 
beat,  have  conducted  themselves  over  the  last 
number  of  years.  I  would  like  to  list  some  of 
the  things  that  have  happened  just  to  bring 
this  into  perspective. 

In  March  1979,  Canadian  Jewish  News 
quoted  Mr.  Givens  with  respect  to  a  dispute 
concerning  Midde  Eastern  pavilions  at  Cara- 
van. "Givens  said  Caravan  should  have 
ignored  the  Palestinian  representation,  they 
should  have  told  them  to  go  soak  their 
heads."  That's  a  quote  from  the  Globe. 

We  all  remember  News  and  Views,  the 
police      association's      internal      publication. 
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which  published  stories  attacking  various 
minorities.  The  chairman  of  the  police  com- 
mission said,  "Racist  comments  are  no  cause 
for  firing  a  policeman."  That's  a  quote  from 
the  Star  of  that  period.  The  Star  and  the 
Globe  printed  strong  editorials  attacking  this 
and  indicated  the  problem  our  commission 
had  dealt  with  those  difficulties. 

In  March  1979  again,  three  Etobicoke 
girls  claimed  they  were  kicked,  slapped  and 
subjected  to  racial  slurs  by  Metro  police  in 
the  Albion  Mall.  According  to  an  article  in 
Contrast  in  April  1979,  the  Toronto  city 
council  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  regard- 
ing the  police,  including  a  call  for  an  un- 
equivocal apology  to  the  minority  groups,  an 
apology  which  they  never  made,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

From  that  point  on,  we  had  various 
groups  appearing  before  the  commission  try- 
ing to  get  their  point  across  and  trying  to 
make  people  on  the  commission  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  problem. 

In  May  1979,  Mr.  Bill  Elie  was  killed.  He 
pulled  a  dummy  gun,  the  members  may  re- 
member, in  a  Scarborough  shopi^ing  plaza 
and  was  shot  to  death  by  the  x>olice.  I  am  not 
going  to  impugn  the  action  of  the  police,  but 
it  is  part  of  the  scenario  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

In  May  1979  as  well,  Albert  Johnson 
alleged  that  he  was  beaten  by  the  police  and 
was  hospitalized. 

In  June  1979,  there  was  the  famous  raid 
on  what  was  termed  a  bawdy  house  or  a  gay 
place— <I  can't  find  a  better  description.  The 
police  seized  maliling  lists  and  questions  arose 
concerning  the  right  to  privacy. 

A  Portuguese  immigrant,  Aquilio  Torcata, 
was  shot  by  the  police  in  June  1979  after 
allegedly  firing  at  them  in  a  five-hour  seige. 
I'm  not  trying  to  point  a  finger  here,  I'm 
just  saying  this  is  something  that's  accrued 
over  the  last  number  of  months. 

In  June  as  well,  various  groups  came  be- 
fore the  police  commission,  talking  about  a 
series  of  entrapment  allegations  by  the  gay 
community. 

In  July  1979,  Professor  William  Angus  and 
others  from  Osgoode  Law  School  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
McMurtry),  asking  for  a  royal  commission  to 
investigate  what  they  called  police  killings 
of  civilians  as  reported  in  the  Globe.  The 
same  month,  Alderman  Howard  Moscoe  from 
North  York  brought  forv/ard  his  problems. 

In  July  1979,  the  police  Commission  finally 
rejected  the  idea  there  was  anything  wrong 
in  the  News  and  Views  article  and  was 
unwilling  to  make  any  concessions. 


There  are  any  number  of  these  examples. 
I  will  skip  over  some  from  August,  if  I  may, 
except  to  say  that  in  that  month,  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  were  called  in  for  the  first 
time  in  history  to  investigate  the  shooting  of 
Albert  Johnson  by  Metro  police.  I  believe  the 
whole  OPP  investigation  obfuscated  natural 
justice.  We  should  have  seen  a  coroner's 
jury,  an  open  public  inquiry  into  that,  not  an 
OPP  investigation,  the  results  of  which,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  we  will  never  see.  I  see  the 
minister  is  shaking  his  head— 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  You  are  certainly 
demonstrating  an  abysmal  lack  of  under- 
standing of  how  our  justice  system  works 
when  you  talk  Iflce  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to 
involve  myself  in  idle  repartee— 

8:10  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Does  the  member 
want  to  try  these  oflBcers  in  this  House 
tonight? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Certainly  not.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  am  addressing  my  comments 
to  you,  I  am  not  trying  to  try  anybody  to- 
night. I  am  certainly  not  trying  to  try  in- 
dividual members  of  the  force.  I  am  sug- 
gesting a  secret  investigation  is  not  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  it.  I  would  suggest  it  is 
systematic  and  symptomatic  of  the  way  the 
Attorney  General  has  tried  to  defuse  these 
various  issues  over  the  last  nimiber  of  years 
that  he  would  take  that  approach. 

Our  whole  establishment,  and  I  would 
count  ourselves  as  part  of  that  establishment, 
is  seen  as  suspect  in  this  whole  thing.  The 
chairman  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  had  stated 
in  the  same  month  of  August  1979  that  there 
is  no  excessive  use  of  firearms  by  the  police. 
A  lot  of  people  wait  for  an  incident  like 
this    to   take   cheap  shots   at  the  police. 

Those  kinds  of  allegations,  again,  to  which 
I  am  being  subjected  this  evening,  are  not 
what  I  am  trying  to  say  and  are  not  what 
people  who  are  raising  the  issue  are  trying 
to  say,  albeit  there  might  have  been  some 
I>eople  who  were  very  hot-headed  at  the 
time.  I  am  trying  to  be  very  calm  about 
this  and  just  indicate  that  the  extent  of  this 
problem  is  very  large  indeed. 

In  September  1979  there  was  a  march  in 
support  of  Albert  Johnson  and  to  protest  the 
shooting  of  Albert  Johnson.  Two  thousand 
demonstrators  surrounded  13  Division  at  that 
point. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Jamaican 
High  Commission  wrote  a  letter  to  the  ex- 
ternal affairs  committee  about  the  Albert 
Johnson  case.  Reviews  of  that  were  not  just 
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restricted  to  a  few  individuals  inside  Metro 
who  could  be  seen  to  be  hotheads  or  political 
opportunists,  but  included  people  from  out- 
side. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  very  seldom 
spends  any  time  at  all  talking  about  things 
Canadian,  let  alone  things  Torontonian,  had 
an  article  printing  a  story  about  the  conflict 
between  Toronto's  police  and  immigrant 
communities  during  that  month,  an  indica- 
tion that  other  people  with  a  broader  view 
were  seeing  this  as  a  large  and  dangerous 
difficulty  for  us  all. 

In  September  1979,  Mr.  McMurtry  term- 
ed a  call  for  police  reform  premature  in  an 
article  in  the  Glbbe  and  Mail.  But  the  pres- 
sure continued,  and  that  month  Cardinal 
Carter  was  appointed  by  the  police  cm- 
mission  to  mediate.  It  was  a  very  clever  ploy, 
the  cardinal  being  a  man  of  high  renown 
and  respect  throughout  all  communities.  He 
brought  forward  a  report  to  which  I  will 
refer  in  my  speech.  It  raised  and  noted  a 
number  of  the  problems  which  many  of  us 
have  been  speaking  about.  It  was  a  very 
thoughtful  response  and  did  not,  surprisingly, 
make  the  problem  go  away,  as  I  think  a  lot 
of   our   people    thought   it   might   do. 

I  could  go  on.  I  have  several  pages  here 
of  the  kinds  of  things  which  have  happened 
over  the  last  year  and  a  half.  In  fact,  I  have 
approximately  eight  more  pages  of  incidents, 
to  do  vdth  the  whole  escalation  of  the 
problem  with  policing  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
that  have  occurred  in  the  last  two  years  or 
a  year  and  a  half. 

The  problem  is  enormous.  I  look  to  the 
south  and  I  see  what  has  happened  in  Flor- 
ida. I  do  not  want  to  make  any  crass  and 
very  simplistic  compvarisons  and  say  that  is 
what  we  are  going  to  have  this  summer. 
But  I  do  believe  there  is  a  danger  that  this 
summer  will  be  a  very  tough  summer  in 
Toronto,  a  very  hard  summer  for  a  lot  of  us 
in  terms  of  trying  to  defuse.  We  as  legisla- 
tors here  in  this  House  have  a  large  responsi- 
bility in  trying  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
in  a  way  which  is  seen  to  be,  as  well  as  is, 
open,  to  look  for  solutions,  and  to  respond 
to  the  communities  that  have  been  raising 
the  largest  concerns  about  the  problem  in 
Toronto. 

I  will  just  go  back,  if  I  can,  to  the  whole 
way  things  have  operated.  I  find  it  offensive 
that  our  i)olice  commission  and  the  rep- 
resentatives on  that  commission  have  not 
opened  themselves  to  representations  from 
elected  people  and  from  others  who  came 
before  them  to  try  to  raise  concerns  about 
comments   by   one   of   the  commissioners.    I 


think  that  is  symptomatic  of  the  problem 
with  that  particular  commission  and  why 
that  commission  needs  to  be  overhauled  as 
another  major  facet  of  what  we  should  be 
looking  at  this  spring.  We  should  not  be 
seeing  a  bill  which  was  introduced  tardily, 
in  my  view,  last  December,  which  is  now 
being  brought  in  late  in  this  season,  if  I 
might  be  so  bold  as  to  say  so,  and  which  is 
of  extreme  importance  but  is  not  placed  in 
the  context  of  the  larger  needs  in  terms  of 
reforming  policing  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

This  commission,  to  which  we  would 
normally  look  for  leadership  on  a  local  basis, 
has  taken  no  initiative  at  all  in  terms  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  raised  except  to 
respond  to  pressure.  It  has  shown  no  capa- 
city at  all  to  take  the  lead  in  the  reformation 
of  policing  and  how  it  operates  with  the 
public  in  general.  I  would  look  at  recent 
resignations,  people  moving  on  and  police 
chiefs  being  replaced  early,  as  indications  of 
succumbing  to  pressure  and  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  any  kind  of  planning. 

I  believe  fervently  we  need  a  police  com- 
mission that  is  able  to  legislate  in  a  sense 
and  to  take  leadership,  that  needs  to  be  larger, 
needs  to  have  better  representation  on  it 
and  certainly  does  not  need  to  be  appointed 
by  this  provincial  Legislature  but  should  be 
under  local  control  and,  therefore,  more 
responsive  to  local  elected  politicians  and 
groups  within  the  local  society.  I  would 
hope  that  a  suggestion  in  that  area  would  be 
forthcoming  in  the  not-too-distant  future 
from  the  minister's  office. 

In  November,  a  number  of  colleagues  of 
mine  in  the  Legislature  and  a  few  other 
people  involved  in  civil  liberties*  associa- 
tions and  various  groups  within  Metropolitan 
Toronto  met  in  a  series  of  weeks  and  came 
up  not  with  a  bill  which  could  then  be  dis- 
sected and  attacked  for  small  portions  of  it, 
but  with  a  number  of  principles  of  police 
survey  and  review  procediure.  We  presented 
that  to  the  House  in  the  form  of  a  resolution 
under  the  names  of  the  members  for  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere  (Mr.  Warner)  and  Dover- 
court  (Mr.  Lupusella). 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  few  of  those 
items  in  those  principles  because  it  is  on  the 
principles  that  I  wish  to  attack  this  bill  and 
not  on  legal  niceties,  of  which  I  am  not  so 
well  versed  as  others  in  this  House  with 
legal  training.  To  start  off  with,  there  were 
two  things  in  terms  of  standards  of  conduct 
and  the  rights  of  police  officers  to  which  I 
would  like  to  refer. 

The  first  recommendation  we  made  was 
that  a  police  officer  shall  exercise  his  author- 
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ity  as  a  police  ojBBcer  in  a  manner  that  re- 
spects the  rights,  liberties,  inherent  dignity 
and  reputation  of  every  citizen  consistent 
with  a  diligent  performance  of  his  duty.  I 
believe  that  concept  is  enshrined  in  the  new 
bill.  We  stressed  that  the  rights  of  police 
officers  have  to  be  protected  as  well  and 
that  it  is  the  right  of  every  police  officer  that 
his  reputation  and  career  be  uniajffected  by 
frivolous,  vexatious  or  unjustified  complaints 
and  that  he  not  be  placed  in  double 
jeopardy. 

I  would  refer  to  Cardinal  Carter's  report 
in  that  instance  in  which  he  spoke  about  the 
rights  and  protection  of  police  officers.  He 
said  on  page  25  of  his  report:  "We  heartily 
endorse  what  has  already  been  said  a  num- 
ber o^f  times  about  the  rights  and  the  pro- 
tection of  police  officers  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  work.  The  Maloney  report  is  quite 
strong  in  this  regard,  as  was  the  statement 
by  the  jury  in  the  coroner's  inquest  into  the 
Evans  death.  Police  officers  are  citizens  also 
land  should  not  be  any  less  respected  in  terms 
of  civil  law  than  the  citizens  whom  they  are 
protecting." 

I  believe  that  any  bill  coming  forward 
with  a  civilian  complaints  procedure  must 
protect  those  basic  rights.  I  would  think,  in 
general,  this  bill  does  that.  It  is  not  one  of 
the  major  complaints  whidh  I  have  with  it. 
We  did  state  that  the  appointment  of  the 
tribunal,  the  political  control  of  the  tribunal 
and  the  procedure  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
tfhe  Metropolitan  Toronto  council  and  can- 
not rest  in  any  way  with  this  House  or  witlh 
the  ministries  of  the  crown  in  this  area.  That 
principle  has  not  been  accepted  within  the 
terms  of  the  bill  before  us  tonight. 
8:20  p.m. 

The  rules  of  natural  justice  need  to  apply. 
We  listed  them  all,  but  the  bill  does  not  do 
so.  I  am  not  knowledgeable  enough  in  terms 
of  legalese  to  know  which  of  these  should 
or  should  not  'be  included,  but  I  am  sure 
some  of  my  colleagues  will  speak  to  that. 
There  was  one  item  to  which  we  spoke  which 
I  think  is  crucial.  The  hearings  must  be  im- 
partial in  the  sense  that  the  tribunal  must 
not  have,  or  must  be  seen  not  to  have,  any 
preconceived  notion  of  the  merits  or  the  de- 
merits of  the  complaints  or  the  complainants 
or  the  police  officers. 

I  regret  to  say  I  do  not  belie\'e  this  bill 
meets  that  basic  principle  because  the  initial 
overseeing  or  decisions  about  a  complainant 
are  made  by  a  police  officer  and  not  by  an 
independent  individual.  I  would  say  this  not 
only  would  deter  individuals  from  launching 
their  complaint,  as   I  am   sure  others  have 


said,  but  it  would  also  mihtate  against  its 
being  an  unbiased  kind  of  approach  later  on 
if  it  was  to  be  proceeded  with  against  the 
will  of  that  particular  officer  involved. 

It  is  interesting  that  Cardinal  Carter  sug- 
gested the  commissioner  should  have  a  status 
similar  to  that  of  a  judge,  but  that  he  not 
be  a  police  officer  and  that  he  have  tenure.  I 
think  this  is  an  interesting  concept  by  Car- 
dinal Carter. 

One  of  the  other  clear  things  we  spoke 
about  was  on  the  standard  of  proof.  I  find 
that  this  bill  does  not  meet  that  standard 
of  proof  criteria  we  set  down.  We  indicated 
that  we  felt  the  tribunal  should  make  its 
findings  on  the  preponderance  of  probability 
and  may,  in  so  doing,  take  into  account 
similar  conduct  on  other  occasions.  Instead, 
what  we  have  before  us  is  a  burden  of  proof, 
which  is  what  one  would  find  in  terms  of 
court  proceedings  and  of  the  need  to  estab- 
lish beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  That  is  some- 
thing which  I  believe  in  this  kind  of  proce- 
dure is  not  very  practicable. 

We  have  the  registrar  appointed  by  the 
metropolitan  council  and  not  by  the  prov- 
ince. I  believe  that  is  vital.  The  other  thing 
we  indicated  is  that  there  should  be  a  report 
by  the  tribunal  on  an  annual  basis.  There 
are  several  things  I  would  like  to  suggest  we 
need  to  look  at  in  terms  of  the  bill.  I  would 
hope  it  goes  out  to  committee  so  we  can  have 
groups  speak  to  this  bill  as  to  the  detail  of 
it  in  a  number  of  areas  which  I  think  are 
vital. 

I  believe  the  bill  s'hould  and  must  be 
amended  to  indicate  that  the  entire  board 
be  appointed  by  the  metropolitan  council 
and  that  there  be  full  publication  of  all  de- 
cisions with  reasons  for  these  decisions  when 
they  are  made.  I  think  we  need  to  make  sure 
the  police  role  is  clarified  by  establishing 
procedures  to  ensure  the  police  pass  on  com- 
plaints and  refer  complainants  to  the  board. 
I  think  the  informal  mediation  that  is  done 
must  be  done  by  the  board  or  representa- 
tives of  the  board  and  not  by  the  police. 

Another  fundamental  point  I  alluded  to 
earlier  is  there  should  be  a  consistent  disci- 
plinary process.  That  is  to  say  the  citizens* 
review  process  and  the  Police  Act  offences 
must  have  the  same  kind  of  disciphnary 
action  involved  with  it.  I  think  we  have  to 
establish  that  we  wish  to  entrench  in  this 
bill  the  rights  of  police  officers  to  fair 
consideration. 

I'm  not  exactly  pleased  with  subsection 
14  as  it  applies  to  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  investigation  machinery  as  a 
board  and  I  would  hope  that  we  can  make 
some  amendment  in  that  area.  We  need  to 
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put  in  a  requirement,  as  a  minimum,  to  pub- 
licize recommendations  of  change  in  police 
practice  or  procedure  resulting  from  investi- 
gation, some  sort  of  mandatory  report  to 
Metro  council  as  well  as  to  the  Solicitor 
General  of  the  province. 

It  is  important  to  provide  for  legal  costs 
to  be  defrayed.  This  sc'heme  is  experimental 
and  we  don't  know  exactly  where  it  is  go- 
ing. In  the  long  run  I  would  also  suggest 
that  perhaps  we  have  to  look  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  the  Ombudsman's  oflBce  as 
a  last  line  of  complaint  by  individuals  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  system  through 
which  they  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  unless  we  have 
a  system  that  is  not  seen  to  be  police-con- 
trolled and  therefore  does  not  have  an  initial 
police-controlling  mechanism  of  a  person  who 
makes  the  decision  as  to  what  is  an  accept- 
able or  unacceptable  ruling,  and  unless  we 
have  open  hearings  in  which  all  complaints 
are  published,  unless  we  have  an/  apypointed 
tribunal  which  is  seen  to  be  above  i)oliticaI 
appointment  and  does  not  seem  to  be  just 
an  extension  of  political  favours,  we  will 
gain  nothing  through  this  procedure. 

I  believe  it  is  absolutely  crucial  that  the 
principles  to  which  I  alluded  initially  he 
incorporated  into  any  bill  that  comes  out  of 
this  House.  Too  many  of  them  are  not  in- 
corporated in  this  bill  as  it  exists  before  us. 
It  may  seem  to  be  acceptable  to  members 
here  with  small  revision  but  I  believe  it 
will  be  seen  to  be  a  sellout  by  people  in  the 
community.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  only  a  half- 
hearted effort.  With  the  listing  of  the  things 
that  are  in  the  history  of  the  problem  in 
Toronto  that  I  started  off  with,  I  don't  be- 
lieve a  half-hearted  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem will  solve  anything. 

There  have  been  tragedies  in  this  city 
which  should  never  have  come  about,  which 
have  come  about  and  which  I  believe  will  con- 
tinue to  come  about.  Some  of  those  we  could 
never  stop  no  matter  what  kind  of  system 
we  were  to  put  forward.  But  I  rue  the  day— 
and  we  have  arrived  at  that  day— when  peo- 
ple do  not  feel  that  there  is  justice,  that 
their  complaints  will  be  heard,  that  they 
will  find  in  a  policeman  a  representative  of 
their  community,  someone  in  whom  they  can 
confide  and  to  whom  they  can  go  in  terms  of 
community  policing,  in  terms  of  being  part 
of  their  community.  Until  we  get  to  that  day 
we  are  going  to  see  an  escalation  of  oiu* 
difficulties  in  Toronto.  They  are  not  going 
to  go  away. 

I  believe  we  need  a  civilian  review  board 
that  has  more  guts  to  it  than  this  does,  one 
that  is  seen  to  be  more  obviously  open,  can- 


not be  seen  to  be  a  neat  mechanism  for  pro- 
tecting the  establishment  and  the  majority 
white  English-speaking  population  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  as  we  have  known  it.  We 
need  to  do  much  more  than  this.  This  bill 
is  one  small  part  of  what  we  need  to  do. 

I  regret  that  I  stand  to  oppose  it  at  this 
time.  I  hope  that  this  being  a  minority  gov- 
ernment, this  being  a  fairly  open  government 
that  we  have  had  tiiese  last  four  or  five  years, 
we  will  be  able  to  take  this  bill  and  turn  it 
into  something  which  can  speak  to  justice, 
which  can  speak  to  the  communities  in 
Toronto  to  let  them  know  that  we  are  not 
just  accepting  a  status  quo  that  is  totally 
unacceptable.  It  should  be  much  as  we  came 
to  in  our  debate  on  Confederation— an  under- 
standing that  Ontario  can  no  longer  be  the 
fat  cat,  can  no  longer  accept  the  status  quo 
and  only  take  from  Confederation. 

We  must  also  accept  that  the  poKce  struc- 
ture as  we  have  set  it  up  in  Toronto  is  no 
longer  acceptable.  It  needs  massive  revision. 
It  needs  an  open-hearted  look  at  it.  It  does 
not  need  to  be  diffused  and  spread  about  in 
various  kinds  of  components,  in  bringing 
forward  a  civilian  review  board  proposal 
when  it  is  too  late  to  debate  it  in  December, 
and  then  having  the  Solicitor  General  bring 
it  back  late  in  the  session  like  this  so  that 
people  like  myself  who  oppose  it  will  no 
doubt  be  accused  of  not  wanting  reform 
and  expecting  too  much.  The  bill  is  not  deal- 
ing at  all  with  the  police  commission  and  not 
dealing  at  all  with  providing  the  tools  with 
which  to  make  it  a  responsive  committee- 
based  organism  for  dealing  with  commimities. 
8:30  p.m. 

Just  to  complete,  because  I  am  con^ious 
of  the  fact  I  am  now  repeating  myself,  it  is 
crucial  that  this  House  amend  this  bill  and 
that  it  tmn  it  into  a  very  different  kind  of 
bill  from  that  which  has  been  presented  to 
us.  If  we  do  so,  we  may  do  something  to 
switch  the  trend  and  to  stop  the  flood  of 
negative  feelings  towards  individual  officers, 
which  is  happening,  towards  the  kind  of 
exchange  that  occurred  between  myself  and 
the  Attorney  General  when  I  was  trying  to  go 
through  the  history  of  how  I  see  Toronto  at 
the  moment  in  the  light  of  this  issue.  We 
must  seem  to  be  meaningfully  trying  to 
change  things  for  the  betterment  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  of  us 
are  aware,  this  legislation  leads  one  to  much 
emotion  because  we  are  talking  about  one's 
rights  and  one's  privileges  in  a  free  society. 
This  debate  leads  to  much  emotion  because 
we  are  dealing  also  with  the  authoritative 
body   in   our   society   tbat   ensures   there   is 
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peace  and  order,  and  that  ensures  private 
citizens'  public  institutions  will  be  protected 
from  the  crimlinal  element  which  may  be  in 
our  society.  Having  said  that,  we  must  en- 
siure  also  that  the  people  to  whom  we  entrust 
this  tremendous  responsibility  in  no  way 
abuse  or  seem  to  abuse  these  most-trusted 
responsibilities  and  authority  which  have 
been  granted. 

The  face  of  Ontario  and  Metropolitan 
Toronto  has  changed  a  great  deal  over  the 
past  10  to  15  years.  We  have  had  many  new 
immigrants  come  to  this  country.  Many  of 
them  have  come  from  countries  where  the 
privileges,  rights  and  freedoms  we  enjoy  here 
are  not  enjoyed  there.  Many  of  them  have  a 
deep-seated  fear  of  any  police  department, 
not  because  o*f  experiences  that  they  have 
had  here,  but  because  of  experiences  they 
have  had  in  their  home  countries.  We  must 
be  sure  that  for  new  Canadians  who  have 
this  fear  that  fear  is  put  to  rest. 

Secondly,  and  just  as  important,  we  must 
ensure  that  the  freedoms  and  rights  we  have 
fought  during  the  last  1,000  years  for  society 
to  obtain  are  in  no  way  infringed  upon.  If 
that  takes  a  police  complaints  bill  so  that  a 
public  complaints  commission  is  set  up, 
then  I  don't  think  that  is  asking  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  to  do  very  much. 

We  feel  very  strongly  about  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  We  welcome  it.  We  feel 
there  are  some  changes  that  are  going  to  be 
made.  That  is  going  to  be  outlined,  I  believe, 
by  the  party  critic  fin*ther  on  in  the  debate. 
But  I  would  like  to  say  several  things  in 
reference  to  the  bill. 

First  of  all,  may  I  say  that  basically  the 
complaints  procedure  seems  to  me  to  be  fair 
and  straightforward.  A  person  having  a  com- 
plaint against  a  particular  action  taken  bv  a 
member  of  a  police  department  has  the  right 
under  this  bill  to  make  a  complaint  at  that 
bureau.  Then,  as  it  states  in  the  legislation, 
the  copies  of  the  complaints  go  to  the  com- 
missioner and  to  the  police  officers  involved 
if  it  is  felt  that  will  not  hamper  the  investiga- 
tion. The  matter  is  dealt  -with  as  quickly  as 
possible,  one  would  hope  within  the  30- 
day  limit  as  stated  in  the  bill,  or  on  a  month- 
ly basis  until  the  investigation  is  completed. 

But  the  thing  I  like  best  about  this  process 
is  that  it  summarizes  all  the  facts  for  the 
bureau  <ihiei  to  make  a  final  decision  as  to 
what  should  be  done  in  this  particular  case, 
if  anything  at  all.  It  outlines  that  the  chief 
of  police  who  reviews  the  summary  may: 
order  a  fm-ther  investigation;  cause  a  crim- 
inal charge  to  be  laid;  refer  the  matter  to 
the  board  for  a  hearing;  initiate  disciplinary 
hearings   under   the   Police   Act;   counsel    or 


caution  the  police  officer,  or  take  no  further 
action.  Having  said  all  that,  in  order  for 
the  bill  to  be  fair,  the  police  officer  involved 
has  an  opportunity  to  appeal  the  decision 
before  the  board  if  he  feels  the  matter  is  im- 
fair. 

At  the  outset  it  is  important  to  determine 
what  interest  is  sought  to  be  protected  by 
this  piece  of  legislation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  purpose  of  a  civilian  complaint  procedure 
is  to  ensure  that  citizens  have  a  body  that  is 
responsive  to  their  complaints.  The  end 
rationale  is  a  process  that  can  inspire  contin- 
ued respect  for  the  police  force  here  in 
Metro.  As  has  been  stated  before,  and  I 
want  to  reiterate  this  one  more  time,  justice 
must  be  seen  to  be  done.  It  is  not  good 
enough  in  today's  society  for  justice  to  be 
done.  The  public  at  large,  the  people  whom 
the  police  force  has  been  set  up  to  protect, 
have  to  feel  that  in  no  way  have  any  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  they  have  been  granted 
through  law  been  infringed  ujwn  or  en- 
croached upon. 

This  past  weekend  we  have  seen  the  un- 
fortunate incidents  of  violence  and  rioting 
that  have  taken  place  in  our  neighbour  coun- 
try to  the  south  of  us,  down  in  Miami.  I  can 
say  to  you  honestly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  has 
been  the  match  that  lit  the  fuse,  when  a 
major  portion  of  the  population  in  Miami 
felt  that  justice  was  not  being  done.  Justice 
may  have  been  done,  but  it  was  not  seen  to 
have  been  done  and,  therefore,  we  see  how 
people  battle  back  as  fiercely  as  they  can  in 
order  to  protect  the  rights  and  privileges, 
as  I  have  mentioned  earher,  that  have  taken 
mankind  over  1,000  years  to  establish  in  law. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  in 
no  way  want  to  intimidate  the  police  force 
from  doing  what  they  believe  is  their  respon- 
sibility. We  in  no  way  want  them  to  feel  we 
are  going  to  second  guess  every  action  they 
have  taken,  or  want  to,  for  no  good  reason, 
and  point  the  finger  ^t  a  police  officer  who 
may  have  made  a  misjudgement  call.  The 
essence  of  the  bill  is  to  ensure  that  all  society 
is  protected,  including  the  police  force.  If 
we  can  bring  to  the  public  forum  some  inci- 
dents where  some  police  officers  have  not 
acted  properly,  and  if  those  situations  can 
be  dealt  with  fairly,  openly  and  honestly, 
then  the  whole  police  force  itself  is  much 
stronger  and  much  better  for  it. 
8:40  p.m. 

I  certainly  hope  the  police  departments 
do  not  feel  we  are  unnecessarily  proposing 
legislation  which  is  a  tool  whereby  we  can 
have  a  scapegoat.  Certainly  in  my  personal 
view  this  is  not  what  the  legislation  is  for. 
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It  is  to  protect  society  as  a  whole  and  as 
our  society  evolves  further,  we  may  need 
further  legislation.  As  our  society  changes, 
we  may  need  to  take  further  action  which 
gives  i)eople  a  feeling  of  security  and  com- 
fort and  one  where  they  feel  all  are  tre^ated 
equally. 

In  my  riding  we  have  many  new  Cana- 
dians. I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of  a  friend 
of  mine  who  has  come  to  Canada  from 
Mexico.  He  informed  me  that  when  he  was 
there,  many  of  his  relatives  and  friends  and 
even  he  himself  walked  by  the  police  sta- 
tion in  some  trepidation.  He  said  that  just 
about  all  the  village's  activities  were  centred 
on  the  police  station.  Actually  the  citizens 
in  that  area  had  to  be  as  aware  of  the  police 
as  they  were  of  the  criminal  element  and  in 
some  cases  they  had  fear  of  the  police. 

That  is  a  sad  note  and  that  is  something 
we  do  not  want  to  have  developed  in  this 
country.  We  in  no  way  want  to  have  the 
citizenry  of  this  country  feel  in  any  cir- 
cumstance that  the  police  oflBcers  and  the 
police  department  are  there  for  reasons  other 
than  to  protect  the  Whole  of  society  from 
the  criminal  element. 

So  ni  close  on  that  note.  I  am  sure  the 
bill  will  go  through  the  House.  Some  changes 
are  going  to  be  made  and  they  will  be 
proposed  later  on  by  the  Liberal  critic. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  speak 
to  this  bill  in  its  basic  principles  and  I  want 
to  begin  by  saying  that  unfortunately  I  op- 
pose the  principles  that  are  here  in  this  bill. 
We  will,  as  others  have  said,  vote  against 
the  bill  on  second  reading. 

I  do  want  to  spend  some  time  on  the  sub- 
ject, not  on  the  mechanics,  of  how  one  might 
set  up,  if  one  thought  it  was  desirable,  some 
procedures  to  examine  complaints  against 
police  ofiScers.  I  want  to  set  all  of  that 
mec^hanical  stuff  to  one  side  and  attempt  to 
deal  with  central  issues  which.  It  strikes  me, 
escape  this  bill  in  some  way,  I  find  that  un- 
fortunate. 

There  was  a  day  in  this  province  when  peo- 
ple in  their  own  neighbourhood  knew  the 
person  who  wore  the  uniform.  They  met  that 
person  in  social  situations.  They  would  not 
for  a  moment  hesitate  to  stop  and  have  a 
chat  with  that  person.  That  individual  gave 
them  some  guidance  about  a  great  many 
things.  In  small  towns  like  the  one  I  was 
bom  and  raised  in,  a  police  oflBcer  was  much 
more  than  someone  who  wore  a  uniform 
and  drove  a  car  that  had  a  siren  in  it  and 
some  lights  on  the  top.  A  police  officer  played 
a  role  in  that  community. 


I  view  it  as  an  extremely  unfortunate  set 
of  circumstances  that  leads  us  to  put  before 
this  Legislature  this  kind  of  bill.  I  under- 
stand that  this  society  in  which  we  live  to- 
day is  mubh  different  from  the  one  in  which 
I  grew  up.  I  understand  that  all  of  the  ten- 
sion and  pressures  that  are  at  work  in  a  busy 
city  such  as  Metropolitan  Toronto  are  not 
always  easy  to  cope  with.  I  understand  that. 

We  have  made  some  attempt  to  train  our 
police  officers  in  different  ways  and  we  now 
have  set  up  particular  kinds  of  bureaus  to 
deal  with  prdblems  of  this  nature.  We  have 
at  least  begun,  after  a  good  deal  of  fuss  and 
furore,  to  waive  some  requirements  for  police 
departments  so  that  other  groups,  particularly 
those  who  might  not  be  quite  as  tall  as  the 
norm  for  police  oflBcers  these  days,  could 
participate.  We  have  seen  that  women  could 
participate  as  police  oflBcers  in  other  than 
jiLst  desk  jobs.  We  have  made  some  steps 
in  that  regard. 

If  one  looks  at  this  central  issue  and  the 
reason  this  bill  is  before  the  Legislature  this 
evening,  we  can't  be  faulted  for  not  having 
taken  the  time  to  write  up  reports  on  the 
problem.  We  have  done  that  consistently. 
We  can't  be  faulted  for  not  examining  other 
jurisdictions.  We  have  done  that.  We  cannot 
fault  the  media  for  not  paying  attention  to 
the  problem  because  that  certainly  has  been 
done.  The  tragedy  is,  we  feel  a  piece  of 
legislation  like  this  will  solve  the  problem 
now.  I  don't  think  it  will. 

If  we  look  at  the  name  of  the  bill  before 
us,  we  stumble  on  part  of  the  problem.  If 
it  is  a  bill  to  deal  with  complaints  against 
police  oflBcers,  and  it  surely  is,  I  don't  feel 
that  is  the  problem.  I  have  no  problem  com- 
plaining about  anybody.  The  problem  really 
is,  does  an  individual  out  there  feel  that 
police  oflBcer  represents  him  or  her,  and 
fairly?  Does  the  police  oflBcer  feel  threatened 
in  any  way  by  the  levelling  of  complaints?  Is 
there  a  fair  and  reasonable  process  at  work? 
I  don't  think  there  is,  from  anybody's  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came  to  this  place, 
one  of  my  first  little  assignments  was  as 
critic  for  the  Solicitor  General's  department. 
That  was  in  1975.  Through  that  initial  period, 
when  I  was  just  feeling  my  way  around  the 
Legislature,  it  was  apparent  to  me  there  were 
problems  of  a  long-festering  nature  in  police 
forces  across  the  province.  This  bill,  five  years 
later,  addresses  itself  to  one  part  of  the 
problem.  Metropolitan  Toronto,  surely  an  im- 
portant part  and  srnrely,  in  terms  of  police 
work,  a  major  part,  but  it  took  five  years  to 
get  it  to  this  point. 
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It  has  taken  much  longer  than  that  to 
deal  with  the  aspect  of  whether  citizens  out 
there,  in  a  practical  way,  can  voice  an  opinion 
about  the  work  of  a  police  officer,  and  can 
do  so  without  threatening  the  police  officer 
severely.  In  my  work  as  critic  of  the  Solicitor 
General  a  few  years  ago,  it  became  apparent 
to  me  one  major  problem  is  that  a  police 
officer  didn't  feel  he  got  a  fair  day  in  court, 
that  rules  and  regulations  set  down  by  the 
police  departments  and  police  commissions 
around  the  province  didn't  give  even  a  police 
officer  the  feeling  of  a  fair  hearing. 

When  one  stacks  the  deck  and  makes  the 
problem  even  worse  by  saying  the  police 
should  investigate  the  police,  the  ordinary 
citizen  says,  "I  don't  stand  a  chance  in  this." 
Some  suggest  the  judicial  system  ought  to  be 
the  recourse  but  I  don't  think  that's  a  work- 
able mechanism  for  the  average  citizen.  It 
obviously  involves  considerable  cost  and  it 
involves  the  laying  of  charges,  which  is  not 
always  easy. 

If  one  looks  not  too  far  from  this  juris- 
diction to  the  United  States,  one  can  see 
that  our  judicial  system  is  often  viewed  as  a 
last  resort  by  the  population  at  large.  The 
last  thing  we  do  is  go  to  court.  If  that  comrt 
system  fails  in  any  way,  the  results  damage 
more  than  just  the  individual;  they  damage 
society.  And  that's  what's  wrong  with  the 
principle  in  this  biU  —  it  doesn't  address  itself 
to  the  problems  of  society. 

I  suppose  one  could  prepare  the  world's 
easiest,  fastest  mechanism  for  dealing  with 
complaints  against  police  officers.  In  my  view, 
very  little  of  that  society's  problems  would 
have  been  solved.  This  bill  isn't  going  to 
do  very  much  for  those  people  who  are 
threatened  in  our  society,  who  feel  our  police 
officers  and  our  courts  don't  give  them  a  fair 
shake.  We  are  caught  in  that  old  Ontario 
conundrum:  The  way  to  play  the  game  in 
this  province  is  to  do  nothing,  or  if  you  are 
pushed  a  little  bit,  Mr.  Speaker,  get  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  to  write  a  report;  if  that 
doesn't  work,  get  another  one  to  write  a 
report;  if  that  doesn't  work,  have  a  com- 
mittee write  a  report. 

In  the  end,  the  problem  itself  is  often 
forgotten  by  the  time  someone  gets  around 
to  writing  legislation.  There  seems  almost 
a  natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  deal  with  the  problem  as  it  is 
until  they  really  have  to;  in  other  words, 
they  take  what  might  be  seen  initially  as  a 
real  problem  in  our  society,  let  it  fester,  let 
it  grow,  study  it,  make  recommendations  on 
it  and  ignore  all  the  recommendations  that 
come  out  of  those  studies.  They  do  not  want 


to   have   an   open   and  pubUc  discussion   of 
what  the  problem  might  be  and  eventually 
they  will  get  pushed  and  shoved  into  some 
kind  of  legislation  such  as  this. 
8:50  p.m. 

My  problem  with  this  bill  is  that  it  is  not, 
in  my  view,  the  best  practical  solution.  More 
important,  the  bill  itself  does  not  shed  any 
real  light  on  what  the  problem  is. 

In  any  community  in  Ontario,  esi)ecially 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  are  we  seriously 
expecting  that  someone  who  doesn't  normally 
feel  comfortable  with  the  system  would 
feel  like  picking  up  the  telephone  tomorrow 
morning  to  a  good  lawyer  friend  of  his  and 
rushing  off  to  com-t?  I  think  the  bill  doesn't 
solve  that  initial  problem. 

There  is  something  else  which  is  unstated 
in  the  principles  of  this  bill.  It  is  my  feeling, 
which  is  shared  by  some  others,  that  there 
is  an  air  of  delusion  about  this  province 
which  is  just  unreal  any  more.  If  I  might 
use  a  little  parallel  here,  I  think  that  in  matters 
dealing  with  the  reforms  to  the  constitu- 
tion, this  province  decided  that  wasn't  going 
to  be  a  problem  and  it  wasn't  going  to  pay 
any  attention  to  it  until  a  dramatic  event 
took  place. 

I  thiiJc  the  same  principle  is  at  work 
here,  namely,  that  if  one  decides  not  to  pay 
any  attention  to  a  serious  problem,  it  will 
somehow  go  away  and  won't  be  there  any 
more.  I  don't  think  that  is  true.  A  number 
of  members  have  alluded  to  what  might 
happen  this  summer  in  Toronto. 

I  am  not  sure  that  is  a  useful  exercise  for 
us  to  draw  on,  but  I  do  think  it  is  important 
to  note  that  two  weeks  ago  if  one  had  sug- 
gested there  would  be  in  the  United  States 
the  kind  of  race  riot  there  was  in  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s,  people  would  say, 
"No,  that's  old  hat.  That  hasn't  happened 
any  more."  There  have  been  a  great  many 
rights  won  by  the  black  people  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  integrated  now.  They  play 
a  role  in  every  aspect  of  society.  One  would 
have  accepted  that  kind  of  delusionary  con- 
cept that  one  could  never  have  that  event 
transpire  which  shook  the  world  less  than 
10  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  can  happen  in  this  province. 
Part  of  it  has  to  do  with  one's  feeling  of 
identity  of  who  he  is,  what  his  origins  are, 
what  his  race  is,  what  his  culture  is,  whom 
he  associates  with,  and  whether  he  can  live 
what  he  considers  to  be  a  normal  life  in  tliis 
kind  of  a  society.  Does  he  feel  threatened 
by  police  officers  or  doesn't  he?  Does  he  feel 
the  judicial  system  is  there  to  work  so  that 
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he  gets  a  fair  shake  or  is  it  there  to  work 
aigainst  him? 

I  would  point  out,  at  least  in  my  opinion, 
there  are  more  and  more  i>eople  every  day 
who  feel  those  two  things  are  major  problems 
and  that  the  law  officers  we  put  on  the  street 
are  not  essentially  there  in  a  comfortable  way 
with  the  population  which  they  serve.  I  think 
that  is  a  major  problem  for  everyone,  not  just 
for  the  citizen  who  might  feel  threatened,  but 
even  more  so  for  the  police  officer  who  has 
to  try  to  work  in  that  kind  of  a  climate. 

I  think  the  same  holds  true  for  the  judicial 
system.  However  well  it  might  work  for 
many  people,  we  also  have  to  admit  that  for 
many  others  it  does  not  work  well.  I  think 
that  comes  around  to  how  big  the  problem 
is  and  the  size  of  it.  In  my  judgement,  a  bill 
devoted  to  this  kind  of  a  principle  of  estab- 
lishing a  complaints  system  is  hardly  even 
going  to  be  noticed  because  of  the  size  of 
the  problem.  We  are  going  to  pay  the  price 
now  for  pretending  there  isn't  a  problem.  We 
are  going  to  pay  the  price  now  for  the  kind 
of  delays  that  have  accrued  for  whatever 
reason  in  attempting  to  deal  with  this. 

I  am  not  suggesting  there  will  be  an  easy 
mechanism  at  work  here,  but  I  am  saying 
that  reluctance  to  deal  with  the  proljlem 
is  going  to  compound  the  problem  and  make 
it  larger  instead  of  smaller.  If  one  has  expec- 
tations that  this  bill  in  whatever  form  is 
going  to  attack  those  problems.  I  don't  think 
it  will  because  it  doesn't  know  what  to 
attack. 

We  have  talked  at  great  length  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  here  about  nolice  traininfj. 
There  is  in  some  way  a  belief,  which  I  par- 
tially share,  that  if  one  could  only  train 
police  officers  in  certain  kinds  of  community 
relations  work,  that  would  resolve  the  prob- 
lem. I  think  that  attempt  must  be  made,  but 
I  am  not  sure  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  any- 
body's educational  procedures  these  days  to 
say  that  we  can  do  that. 

We  live  in  a  world  today  which  is  diflFerent 
in  many  respects  and  uncomfortable  for  more 
and  more  people.  If  one  has  been  following 
the  media  coverage  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
over  the  last  few  days,  one  would  see  this 
kind  of  violence  erupting  here  in  good  old 
staid  Toronto  where  everybody  is  safe  to 
walk  the  streets  at  night.  That  violence  is 
here  and  is  now  occurring.  It  is  not  occurring 
in  large  measure,  but  with  enough  consis- 
tency that  one  could  say  some  of  our  funny 
notions  about  how  safe  our  streets  are,  how 
our  citizens  view  our  police  officers,  how  our 
police  officers  view  them  and  whether  the 
whole  judicial  system  here  works  as  well  as 
we  would  like  it  to  are  not  correct  any  more. 


Part  of  my  objection  to  the  principles  that 
are  put  in  this  bill  is  that  they  do  not  look 
at  the  problems.  We  are  basicallv  looking 
at  this.  If  we  felt  that  a  bill  like  this  could 
go  into  those  problems,  if  it  could  solve 
things  like  unemployment  and  poor  housing, 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  hot  in  Toronto  this 
summer  or  whether  people  have  real  or  un- 
real fears  and  apprehensions  about  the  pohce 
system  and  the  judicial  system,  we  might  be 
getting  somewhere.  I  do  not  feel  this  bill 
does  that  at  all.  In  my  view,  it  is  not  even 
intended  to  try  to  do  that. 

Those  are  the  major  problems  we  have. 
The  first  major  thing  we  would  have  with 
any  kind  of  complaints  procedure— and  I  find 
it  ironic  that  that  is  w'hat  we  are  dealing 
with— is  the  complaints  procedure  itself.  It 
is  not  to  right  the  wrongs  of  our  society, 
it  is  the  vehicle  to  vent  complaints. 

That  may  be  a  clear  indication  of  how  far 
we  have  come.  There  is  a  much  longer  way 
to  go  in  the  entire  process  of  dealing  with  it. 
When  we  get  ourselves  to  the  point  where 
our  police  officers,  the  men  and  women  who 
do  the  job  that  most  of  us  do  not  want  to 
do,  feel  comfortable  and  secure  iin  the  neigh- 
bourhoods they  are  supposed  to  service,  that 
will  be  a  step.  When  those  neighbourhoods 
feel  those  human  beings  can  relate  to  them, 
can  understand  them,  their  language  and 
their  culture  and  can  deal  with  them  effec- 
tively, then  we  vidll  have  gone  another 
measure. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  is  purporting  to  say 
that  people  can  start  up  a  warm  and  loving 
relationship  with  a  police  cruiser.  They  can- 
not do  that.  When  most  of  our  citizens  see  a 
police  officer,  it  is  a  threatening  situation, 
threatening  for  the  citizen  and  threatening 
for  the  police  officer  as  well. 

Among  those  police  officers  I  count  as  my 
friends,  the  worst  kind  of  a  call  is  what  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  the  domestic  situation. 
When  they  arrive,  they  really  have  no  oon- 
bept  of  who  they  are  dealing  with,  what  the 
problem  will  be  like,  or  what  language  will  be 
spoken.  They  have  not  much  knowledge  of 
what  the  situation  really  is.  That  always 
becomes  a  threatening  situation  for  the  police 
officer. 

That,  in  part,  speaks  to  the  major  problem 
of  how  our  society  runs  itself,  how  it  governs 
itself  and  how  it  polices  itself.  I  am  afraid 
this  biU  looks  worse  and  worse  in  my  eyes 
the  more  I  look  at  the  size  of  the  problem. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  is  predicting  there 
are  going  to  be  race  riots  here  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  this  summer,  but  I  do  think 
the  problem  is  getting  near  that  in  propor- 
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tion.  Because  of  the  sensitivity  and  the  feel- 
ings on  both  sides,  it  has  that  potential.  I 
wish  I  could  believe  this  government  was 
aware  of  the  scope  of  the  problem,  because 
I  do  not  think  it  is,  and  was  prepared  to 
move  in  substantive  ways  to  corre^ct  the  real 
base  of  the  problem,  or  even  that  in  setting 
up  the  procedure  outlined  in  this  bill  it  had 
a  firm  grasp  of  where  it  is  going. 

I  am  uncomfortable  with  the  notion  that  it 
will  be  tried  here  in  Metropohtan  Toronto  so 
that  we  will  be  one  model  for  dealing  with 
this  kind  of  complaint.  It  does  not  apply 
across  Ontario,  and  other  alternatives  are  not 
in  place.  If  we  are  unsure  of  the  mechanisms, 
we  must  try  several  different  ones,  try  to 
adjust  to  neighbourhood  communities  and 
attempt  to  identify  who  needs  some  assist- 
tance  and  who  feels  the  system  is  not  work- 
ing for  him. 

What  we  have  in  this  bill  is  an  attempt  to 
do  something,  but  no  one  seems  quite  sure 
what.  It  surely  does  not  address  itself  to  the 
problem.  It  surely  does  not  reflect,  at  least 
in  my  view,  the  kind  of  rex>orts  that  have 
been  tabled  on  this  and  other  related  miatters 
by  some  very  distinguished  citizens  of  this 
province. 

I  do  not  feel  this  bill  is  going  to  pacify 
anybody,  if  that  is  its  intention.  It  does  not 
refldct  the  concern  of  a  number  of  com- 
munities within  Metropolitan  Toronto,  nor 
does  it  reflect  the  needs  of  a  number  of 
people  who  live  in  this  dty. 

In  other  words,  I  am  afraid  that  when  we 
have  a  response  finally  from  the  government 
—the  finally  is  important  because  it  has  taken 
so  long  for  this  government  to  respond  in 
any  way  to  the  problem— unfortunately  the 
response  comes  in  a  form  which  I  think  is 
going  to  be  disliked  by  the  citizens  at  large. 
It  is  also  going  to  be  disliked  by  those  people 
who  wear  the  uniforms  in  thlis  communitv, 
those  men  and  women  who  are  police  offi- 
cers. I  do  not  think  they  are  going  to  be 
happy  with  it  either.  I  am  not  sure  that  very 
many  people  are  going  to  be  happy  with  it. 

One  could  only  accept  this  bill  if  he 
accepted  that  old  Tory  proverb  that  the  gov- 
ernment doesn't  really  do  something  unless 
it  has  studied  it  to  "death.  Even  when  the 
government  does  something,  what  is  impor- 
tant is  that  it  takes  some  action,  but  the 
action  itself  is  not  too  important. 
9  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Spend  a  little  time 
finding  out  what  is  going  on  in  the  com- 
munity here. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  was  going  to  wrap  up  on 
those  remarks  but  the  Solicitor  General  has 


just  provoked  me  a  httle.  I  want  to  look 
around  the  benches  here  in  Queen's  Park 
this  evening  where  we  are  debating  this 
legislation.  I  see  the  distinct  absence  of 
Tory  members  in  here.  I  recall  that  when  we 
began  the  de'bate  this  evening  there  was  one 
httle  soul  over  on  those  Tory  benches,  and 
only  because  he  had  to  be  here.  That  was 
the  Solicitor  General.  The  rest  of  them  were 
off  somewhere  else.  That  is  all  very  nice. 

"Spend  a  little  time  in  the  community," 
says  the  good,  old  pompous  and  pious  At- 
torney General  cum  Solicitor  General.  Tell 
the  rest  of  the  world  what  we  have  to  do. 
Tell  the  remainder  of  our  community  that 
only  the  Solicitor  General  knows  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  about  it.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  little  piety,  is  there?  It  is  pre- 
cisely that  kind  of  piety  that  has  got  him 
into  this  mess.  I  suggest  that  kind  of  piety 
won't  get  him  out  of  it  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  You  simpletons  over 

there  would  create  a  situation- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 
Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have 

just  heard  the  ultimate,  I  want  to  make  sure 

that  Hansard  gets  that. 
Interjections. 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Let  Hansard  show  that  our 
distinguished  Attorney  General  cum  Solicitm* 
General  thinks  that  the  other  members  of 
this  House  are  simpletons. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  On  i3m  issue  you 
people  are. 

Mr.  Ashe:  You  are. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That  is  his  language.  I  think 
that  speaks  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
That  fine-looking  gentleman  in  the  big  blue 
suit  over  there  knows  all  of  the  answers  and 
the  rest  of  us  are  simpletons  who  do  not 
deal  with  human  beings,  who  do  not  know 
the  community  as  he  does,  who  do  not  have 
a  right  to  speak  in  this  House  as  he  docs. 
We  do  not  fit.  I  think  that  is  his  problem 
in  a  nutshell.  That  is  why  this  bill  and  the 
principles  that  are  in  this  bill  will  not  work, 
whatever  the  Attorney  General  or  tlie  Solici- 
tor General,  or  whatever  simplistic  person 
that  might  occupy  that  seat  tonig'ht  thinks. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  soon 
find  out  whether  the  Sohcitor  General's  re- 
marks are  accurate  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  You  don't  provoke 
me. 

Mr.  Warner:  Okay.  Just  sit  back,  listen  and 
find  out. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Another  simplistic  solution. 
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Mr.  Warner:  We  have  awakened  the  mem- 
ber for  Durham  West.  Haw  about  that?  That 
in  itself  is  an  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Don't  bet  on  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  doesn't  happen  that  often. 
We  certainly  are  glad  they  wheeled  him  in 
this  evening.  I  would  like  to  start  with  a 
little  quotation  which  the  Sohcitor  General 
may  recall. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  hope  it  is  not  a 
provocative  quotation. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  member  for  Lakeshore 
(Mr.  Lawlor),  is  passing  the  quotation  realm 
on  to  me. 

"It  is  diflRcult  to  reconcile  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  police  with  that  perfect  freedom  of 
action  and  exemption  from  interference 
which  are  the  great  privileges  and  blessings 
of  society  in  this  country.  The  forfeiture  or 
curtailment  of  such  advantages  would  be 
too  great  a  sacrifice." 

That  quotation  was  given  by  a  i>arlia- 
mentar>'  committee  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
1822  when  a  parliamentary  committee  of 
Great  Britain  rejected  his  advice  to  set  up  a 
London  police  force.  I  think  what  it  illus- 
trates is  that  even  in  England,  which  many 
of  us  have  always  held  to  be  a  place  that 
has  had  a  tremendous  respect  for  law  and 
order  over  the  centuries,  there  was  a  rejec- 
tion at  the  outset  of  the  concept  of  having  a 
police  force  and  that  was  incompatible  lin 
some  way  with  our  notions  of  freedom  and 
individual  rights. 

Obviously,  from  that  date  we  have  de- 
cided that  by  necessity  we  must  have  a 
police  foiice.  We  live  with  the  contradiction 
of  wanting  to  maintain  law  and  order  on  the 
one  hand  while  on  the  other  wanting  to 
retain  some  of  our  individual  freedoms  and 
rights  of  expression.  We  abhor  the  criminal 
element  in  our  society  and  we  want  police 
forces  to  be  able  to  do  something  about  that. 
What  bothers  me  is  that  through  the  process 
of  developing  a  police  force  and  particularly 
bringing  it  to  bear  in  an  m-ban  society  like 
Metro  Toronto,  a  very  large  and  complex 
urban  society,  we  have  in  one  way  or  another 
separated  the  police  from  the  community. 

This  was  not  done  consciously,  it  was  not 
something  someone  set  out  to  do  and  it  was 
not  something  the  police  wanted  to  have 
happen,  as  the  Solicitor  General  very  well 
knows,  as  he  has  a  lot  of  friends  who  are 
policemen.  That  is  no  secret.  It  is  something 
he  should  be  proud  of  and  something  we  are 
all  proud  of.  I  have  many  friends  who  are 
policemen  as  well  and  I  do  not  envy  their 
job. 


When  my  good  colleague  from  Oshawa 
spoke  about  police  officers  having  to  respond 
to  domestic  calls,  there  is  no  question  about 
what  happens. 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  Solicitor  General  didn't 
even  wait  to  listen  to  you.  He  left. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  honourable  member  set 
a  record  tonight.  He  has  been  away  for  six 
minutes.  I  can't  believe  it,  but  1  applaud 
him.  I  am  sure  his  colleagues  are  happy  to 
have  him  conscious  for  that  long.  He  is  out 
there  having  a  coflFee  and  listening  to  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Not  likely. 

Mr.  Warner:  At  least  a  hundred  of  them 
are  gathered  out  there  in  the  lobby  listen- 
ing, I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  going  out  to  the  lobby 
but  I  will  be  right  back. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  am  driving  them  all  out. 

When  the  police  ofiBcer  is  required  to 
respond  to  a  domestic  call,  he  or  she  knows 
right  away  before  arriving  at  the  scene- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  Carry  on. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  will. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member  for 
Scarborough-Ellesmere  does  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  is  right.  I  can  under- 
stand that  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls 
would  not  hive  any  parficular  interest  in  this 
bill  but  I  do.  This  bill  happens  to  be  very 
close  to  me  for  a  number  of  reasons  which  I 
will  get  to.  I  have  a  very  personal  involve- 
ment in  this  legislation.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  bill  on  the  Order  Paper 
which  stands  in  my  name.  1  am  proud  of  that 
contribution,  whether  the  bill  will  be  ac- 
cepted or  not. 

I  also  know  from  personal  experiences  that 
when  the  police  officer  has  to  respond  to  a 
domestic  call  a  certain  tremor  goes  through 
the  officer.  It  is  not  like  an  armed  robbery  or 
the  type  of  clearly  defined  criminal  activity 
where  we  know  who  are  the  good  guys  and 
who  are  the  bad  guys.  Often  what  happens  is 
that  when  the  officer  shows  up  the  complain- 
ant turns  on  the  officer.  The  person  who 
called  the  police  in  the  first  place,  perhaps 
because  she  was  being  beaten,  often  stands 
to  the  aid  of  the  man  who  is  beating  her 
when  the  police  officer  arrives. 

Tht  police  officer  is  placed  in  the  invidi- 
ous position  of  being  on  someone  else's 
private  property  trying  to  maintain  peace 
and  order,  separate  two  people  and  against 
her  will  protect  the  woman  who  is  being 
beaten.  She  doesn't  want  that  protection. 
The  officer  finds  it  very  difficult  to  carry  out 
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his  responsibilities  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  the  individual  which  is  somethiag  he 
is  supposed  to  do.  As  the  Solicitor  General 
certainly  is  aware,  we  have  moved  through 
the  years  from  a  situation  where  we  simply 
required  somebody  with  brawn  to  a  situation 
where  we  need  someone  with  some  brains, 
to  put  it  very  simply.  We  have  gone  beyond 
the  stage  of  simply  requiring  a  police  oflB- 
cer— 
9:10  p.m. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That  is  not  going  to  look  good. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  doesn't  have  to  remain  here.  He  has 
nothing  to  contribute  to  the  debate  as  usual. 
He  can  go  off  to  the  bar  for  a  while.  I 
would  be  most  pleased  to  see  him  leave. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  contributed  as  much  as  you 
did  in  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  happen  to  want  to  con- 
tribute to  the  debate  and  if  he  doesn't  want 
to,  he  can  leave.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  doesn't  he  try  to  be 
quiet  for  a  change? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  No  way.  Haven't  you  got  any- 
thing to  say? 

Mr.  Warner:  I  will  ignore  the  rude  inter- 
jections from  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls 
considering  the  source. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  is  easy  with  you  Socialists. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  have  moved  from  a  time 
when  we  required  police  officers  to  break  up 
brawls  in  the  local  pub  to  a  time  when  we 
are  dealing  with  sophisticated  criminals  and 
with  a  complex  society,  particularly  in  Metro 
Toronto. 

Now  I  will  touch  on  another  subject  of 
which  the  Solicitor  General  has  a  very  good 
understanding  and,  I  think,  a  fairly  sensitive 
understanding— our  multi-cultural  society  in 
Metro  Toronto.  Metro  Toronto  is  a  very 
unusual  community,  not  just  in  Ontario  or 
Canada  but  in  the  world.  The  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral has  travelled  quite  a  bit.  If  he  stops  to 
think  about  it  for  a  minute,  he'll  admit  there 
are  very  few  cities  in  the  world  with  two 
million  people  in  which  at  least  50  identi- 
fiable racial  groups  in  large  numbers  are 
living  in  relatively  close  harmony.  That  is 
a  unique  situation  in  the  world. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Maybe  the  most  cos- 
mopolitan city  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes,  I  would  agree.  I  think 
it  pr<^bably  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in 
the  world,  certainly  one  of  the  most.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  itself  says  there  has  to 


be  a  very  special  approach  to  policing.  It 
means  we  should  not  leave  the  decision 
about  the  kind  of  policies  we  are  going  to 
develop  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  uniquely 
cosmopolitan  city  hke  Metro  Toronto  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  officer.  That  is  not  fair 
to  the  police  officer,  to  begin  with.  It  really 
isn't.  Those  policies  should  be  developed  by 
other  people. 

We  have  relied  on  the  police  commis- 
sioners. Quite  frankly,  we  have  been  proved 
wrong.  We  have  misplaced  our  faith  because 
those  police  commissioners  haven't  done  a 
very  good  job.  I  think  even  the  Solicitor 
General  would  admit  that.  In  my  view,  they 
don't  understand  the  community  and  they 
haven't  become  intricately  involved  in  it.  I 
don't  think  those  police  commissioners  really 
understand  Toronto.  I  don't  think  they  have 
taken  clear-cut  sftands  on  the  policies  to  be 
developed  and  then  implemented  by  the 
police  force. 

The  former  Premier  of  this  province,  Mr. 
Robarts,  among  other  people,  clearly  identi- 
fied that  when  in  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Metropolitan  Toronto  he  said: 
"The  commission  finds  itself  in  agreement 
with  the  general  philosophy  of  the  police 
fimction  expounded  by  both  the  inquiries 
mentioned  above"— the  Task  Force  on  Polic- 
ing in  Ontario  and  the  Morand  Royal  Com- 
mission into  Metropolitan  Toronto  Police 
Practices— "a  philosophy  well  described  in 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  into 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Police  Practices"  which 
said: 

"Policing  Is  too  important  to  be  left  to 
the  ]-)olice,  too  important  even  to  be  left  to 
th*-  police  schools.  This  does  not  mean  it  is 
not  a  special  art  and  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire special  skills  or  that  there  is  an  un- 
necessarv  elitism  involved  in  restricting  the 
policing  of  the  communitv  to  a  qualified 
clfiss.  What  it  does  mean  is  that  all  of  us— 
police  and  non-police  alike— have  a  continu- 
ing interest  in  the  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  our  police  system,  particularly  because 
our  form  of  political  organization,  through 
which  we  give  expression  and  force  to  our 
law,  is  based  on  public  participation  in 
political  and  social  processes,  on  freedom  to 
debate  public  issues,  freedom  to  examine  and 
evaluate  public  institutions,  including  the 
policing  of  the  community," 

Mr.  Robarts,  in  my  view,  clearly  under- 
stood the  situation  of  policing  in  Metro 
Toronto. 

It  goes  on  to  say:  **The  current  organiza- 
tion of  the  police  function  is  inconsistent 
with    the    principle    of    fiscal    accountability, 
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which  holds  that  the  spender  of  public  funds 
should  be  responsible  for  raising  them.  More 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  Metro  budget  (ex- 
cluding education)  currently  goes  to  polic- 
ing, and  of  this  more  than  80  per  cent  is 
raised  through  the  local  property  tax." 

What  he  ends  up  driving  at  is  that  the 
police  should  be  directly  responsible  to 
Metro  Toronto.  Recommendation  15.1  says: 
"Subject  to  provincial  standards  and  regula- 
tion, and  accompanied  by  a  general  power 
to  delegate,  the  metropolitan  council  be 
given  the  responsibihty  for  policing  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto." 

I  think  as  we  examine  this  bill  we  will 
find  that  the  principles  6f  the  bill  are  in- 
consistent with  the  recommendation  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Robarts.  The  ultimate  authority 
still  rests  with  the  appointments  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  in  Council.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  important  principle  that  Mr.  Robarts 
established  and  one  that  should  be  followed 
through,  although  it  Isn't. 

He  makes  another  interesting  observation 
that  the  basic  organization  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  Police  has  not  changed  funda- 
mentally since  1957  even  though  it  has  grown 
to  a  strength  of  some  4,640  men  and  women, 
3,760  of  whom  are  constables.  The  report 
was  in  1976,  so  the  force  has  likely  grown 
a  bit  from  then.  None  the  less,  to  think  that 
it  hasn't  changed  fundamentally  since  1957 
may  account  for  some  of  the  problems  we 
are  having.  I  underline  again  that  the  prob- 
lems are  not  essentially  with  the  men  and 
women  on  the  force  but  with  the  lack  of 
direction  they  have  had  from  the  people  at 
the  top,  the  commissioners. 

Policing  is  different  from  other  safety  serv- 
ices examined  in  this  report  in  that  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  police  force  does  not 
report  to  an  elected  council.  That  obviously 
is   a  flaw  and  one  that  should  be   rectified. 

Robarts  addresses  another  major  area  of 
concern,  and  I  think  rightly.  At  the  time  of 
the  Goldenberg  Royal  Commission  on  Metro- 
politan Toronto  in  1965,  the  only  concern 
articulated  about  the  police  force—and  this 
was  not  a  major  one— was  that  the  force  was 
too  centralized.  "It  was  clear  in  1965  and  it 
is  still  clear  10  years  later  that  unification 
of  the  police  forces  has  improved  the  capa- 
city of  the  police  to  deal  with  traflSc  problems 
and  area-wide  criminal  activities." 

Nevertheless,  concern  has  often  been  ex- 
pressed by  members  of  Metro  council,  par- 
ticularly the  late  Metro  Chairman  Albert 
Campbell,  that  a  unified  police  force  has 
reduced  the  contact  between  the  force  and 
the  citizenry. 


This  is  in  keeping  with  some  remarks  I 
saw  in  the  paper  attributed  to  the  Solicitor 
General.  The  Solicitor  General  thought  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  there  to  be  more 
officers  on  foot  and  fewer  in  cars.  I  just  saw 
that  in  the  newspaper;  I  take  it  that  was  an 
accurate  remark.  I  would  agree  completely. 
It  is  a  fairly  simple  thing  to  do  in  the  core 
of  Toronto,  perhaps  even  in  the  area  where 
the  Solicitor  General  resides.  But  it  is  a 
little  difficult  in  my  riding  and  the  subiu-bs 
in  general,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
beast. 
9:20  p.m. 

We  don't  have  the  same  population  density. 
Other  than  high-rise  apartments,  the  resi- 
dential area,  single-family  dwellings,  are 
spread  out.  There  is  no  row  housing,  there 
are  no  25-foot  frontages.  There  are  40-foot 
and  50-foot  frontages.  It  is  spread  out.  If 
we  want  to  put  a  police  force  on  foot  out 
in  Scarborough  we  had  better  hire  twice  as 
many  people  as  we  have  now,  because  I 
do  not  know  how  on  earth  they  could  handle 
the  situation.  That  must  be  the  toughest  part 
the  police  force  has  to  deal  with. 

I  can  tell  the  members  a  personal  anecdote. 
I  recall  several  years  ago,  in  1968,  we  re- 
turned home  about  1  a.m.  or  2  a.m.  to  dis- 
cover that  our  house  had  been  broken  into. 
The  people  who  did  it  were  still  there.  They 
were  in  the  back  part  of  the  house.  Our 
house  had  a  vacant  lot  behind  and  beside  it. 

I  phoned  the  police  and  within  less  than 
two  minutes  there  was  a  police  car  at  the 
front  of  my  house.  The  police  officer  was 
by  himself— a  good  argument  for  two-man 
cruisers.  He  was  all  by  himself,  so  he  went 
in  one  door  and  I  was  at  the  other.  Those 
guys  got  out  the  back  window  and  into  their 
car,  and  the  policeman  tried  to  chase  them, 
but  they  got  away. 

About  six  or  seven  weeks  later  they  caught 
the  people  and  we  got  all  our  goodies  back. 
The  people  went  to  court  and  were  found 
guilty.  The  police  in  Scarborough  were  able 
to  respond  because  of  the  car  network  they 
have,  which  is  great.  They  did  a  first-rate 
job,  in  my  opinion. 

WTien  the  police  officer  was  there,  I  made 
a  cup  of  tea  for  him  and  we  sat  down  and 
chatted.  I  had  a  tremendous  respect  for  that 
policeman,  for  what  he  was  trying  to  do  and 
his  attitude.  He  calmed  down  my  wife  and 
relatives,  which  was  great.  We  have  traded 
that  off  and  lost  something  in  that  communi- 
cation. We  can  get  the  police  there  by  tele- 
phone because  of  their  great  car  system,  but 
there  is  no  police  officer  on  the  street  in  Scar- 
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borough,  and  that  is  where  we  lose  some- 
thing. 

I  honestly  do  not  know  how  we  overcome 
that,  yet  I  know  from  my  own  experience 
in  the  job  I  have,  and  the  Solicitor  General 
knows  from  the  job  he  has,  that  personal 
contact  is  essential.  It  is  essential  to  good 
police  work,  it  is  essential  to  good  social 
work  and  to  solving  problems.  It  has  left 
us.  We  cannot  retrieve  that  any  more  in  the 
suburbs.  Maybe  we  can  in  downtown  Toronto 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  city,  the  way  it 
is  laid  out,  but  we  have  lost  it  in  Scarborough. 

Yet  I  can  tell  the  Solicitor  General  that 
in  Scarborough,  believe  it  or  not,  we  have 
the  makings  of  some  very  serious  problems 
in  parts  of  our  community,  because  the 
nature  of  Scarborough  is  changing.  It  was 
primarily  an  Anglo-Saxon  enclave,  middle 
class,  upwardly  mobile  and  so  on.  We  have 
had  a  great  influx  of  working  people  and 
people  who  are  not  Anglo-Saxon.  We  have 
a  mixture  of  people  from  many  countries, 
and  our  school  system  was  not  ready  for 
them  coming  into  the  community.  All  the 
agencies  and  the  community  itself  was  not 
ready,  and  we  have  the  potential  for  some 
real  problems. 

I  would  not  pretend  for  a  moment  that 
the  police  can  solve  our  problems.  They  could 
be  a  big  help  to  us,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  they  are  going  to  do  it,  I  really  don't 
because  it  seems  to  me  that,  first  of  all, 
among  other  things,  there  isn't  the  priority 
for  community  relations  oflScers  within  the 
police  force  itself,  and  those  are  the  people 
we  need. 

I  remember  working  with  a  chap  who  is 
a  sergeant  of  detectives  now,  I  think.  His 
name  is  Don  Taylor,  and  he's  a  super  guy. 
He  was  a  community  relations  oflBcer.  He 
worked  with  young  people  who  were  in  trou- 
ble or  might  be  in  trouble  with  the  law.  That 
guy  worked  miracles.  At  the  time,  I  was  with 
Agincourt  Community  Services.  Don  Taylor 
used  to  come  in  and  relate  to  us  the  prob- 
lems that  some  of  these  kids  had.  Then  we 
would  see  if  they  needed  some  other  help— 
a  social  worker,  the  children's  aid  society  or 
somebody  else.  He  was  a  super  guy. 

However,  I  got  from  him  and  from  others 
the  impression  tfliat  this  wasn't  exactly  the 
most  flattering  position  to  have  within  the 
police  force.  It  wasn't  looked  upon  as  being 
something  terrific.  It  wasn't  a  promotion  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  I  think  there's  even  a 
problem  within  the  police  force  about  that 
kind  of  position.  But  beyond  that,  at  the  time 
—and  maybe  it  was  improved— we  had  a  total 
of  two  community  relations  oflBcers  for  the 
entire   borough.    From   personal    experience. 


I  can  say  that  we  had  enough  troubled 
youths  and  problems  within  our  community 
to  keep  10  community  relations  officers  work- 
ing full-time. 

Those  are  the  people  who  are  on  the  front 
line,  the  people  who  are  going  to  help  to 
get  our  kids  going  in  the  right  way  and  make 
sure  we  have  a  good,  sound  community.  They 
should  be  supported,  and  we  need  the  money 
to  do  it  obviously,  but  we  cannot  expect  a 
community  relations  officer  to  work  in  a 
vacuum,  and  I  submit  that's  what  he  and 
his  fellow  officers  have  had  to  do  because  of 
the  present  commission. 

Phil  Givens  may  sound  like  a  great  guy 
on  the  radio  to  some  people  but,  quite  frank- 
ly, I  think  he  is  an  absolute,  unmitigated 
disaster  as  a  police  commissioner.  I  know 
the  members  opposite  appreciated  him  taking 
on  the  job,  but  he's  a  disaster. 

For  example,  just  as  a  fairly  simple  thing, 
why  was  it  not  possible  for  the  commission 
to  take  a  look  at  what  was  going  on  in  Lon- 
don, Ontario?  Why  was  it  not  possible  to 
take  a  look  at  the  imaginative  family  crisis 
intervention  unit  that  was  working  there? 
While  London,  Ontorio,  isn't  Toronto,  they 
are  running  a  very  successful  program,  and 
the  chief  of  police  there  says:  "It  has  helped 
our  force.  It  has  kept  down  the  number  of 
family  dispute  calls." 

The  police  commissioners  here  in  Toronto 
didn't  even  know  the  London  program  ex- 
isted, let  alone  take  a  look  at  it.  They  have 
totally  closed  minds.  The  world  begins  and 
ends  in  Toronto.  If  we  are  not  doing  it  in 
Toronto,  I  guess  it  is  not  good.  That  attitude 
is  wrong,  dead  wrong;  the  members  opposite 
know  it,  I  know  it,  and  I  think  we  have 
to  do  something  about  it. 

I  want  to  touch  on  something  which  I 
think  goes  to  the  heart  of  this  bill.  I  am 
going  to  read  a  quotation  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted: 

"The  secrecy  of  past  internal  investiga- 
tions makes  it  practically  impossible  to  put 
into  perspective  allegations  of  police  mis- 
conduct and  worse.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  officers  in  Metro  police 
departments  rarely,  if  ever,  elicit  serious 
complaints  from  citizens.  Yet  perceptions  of 
racially  and  economically  motivated  police 
abuse  are  buttressed  by  the  apparent  unwil- 
lingness of  those  police  departments  to  purge 
their  ranks  of  officers  who  have  shown  a 
pattern  of  excessive  violence. 

"The  atmosphere  of  secrecy  surrounding 
the  self-policing  performan'ce  of  police  de- 
partments also  increases  the  re^ettable  iso- 
lation of  police  officers  from  thelir  fellow 
citizens.  Only  by  proving  to  the  public  that 
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their  own  houses  are  in  order  can  policemen 
ibuild  the  public  support  they  need  and 
deserve  in  fighting  the  mounting  wave  of 
crime.  Only  in  an  atmosphere  of  openness 
can  good  constructive  contact  between  police 
officers  and  other  citizens  bear  fruit. 
9:30  p.m. 

"It  is  awfully  difficult  for  the  public  to 
unite  behind  police  officers  when  there  are 
inadequate  guarantees  that  citizens  may  see 
in  the  sunshine  the  results  of  what  was  done 
in  the  night.  Even  if  justice  be  done  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  McDuffie's  death,  that  alone  will 
not  set  aright  what  is  wrong  with  police 
internal  disciplinary  procedures  and  police- 
community  relations." 

That  article  is  not  from  a  Toronto  news- 
paper. It  is  from  the  Miami  Herald,  dated 
Friday,  December  28,  1979.  That  cit>'  is 
being  torn  apart  piece  by  piece  because  of 
Mr.  McDuffie's  death  and  partly  because 
there  was  not  an  independent  investigation. 

The  Solicitor  General  probably  knows  the 
Miami  system  better  than  I  do  or  he  may 
not.  We  will  wait  and  find  out.  I  understand 
Miami  has  a  system  for  complaints  and  some 
public  review  of  the  situation.  They  have  not 
until  now  had  an  independent  investigation. 
That  wasn't  just  one  article.  There  was  a 
series  of  articles  o\'er  the  policemen  who 
apparently  beat  Mr.  McDuffie  to  death.  The 
public  perception  was  that  because  there  was 
not  an  independent  inquiry  into  the  facts 
surrounding  that  death  there  was  a  cover-up. 
That  perception  heightened  the  feelings  in 
Miami.  From  that,  an  explosion  of  violence 
has  torn  that  city  apart.  When  one  reads  that 
article  one  can  substitute  the  name  Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  really  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  principle  of  this  bill. 

'Mr.  Warner:  It  sure  does. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  doesn't.  I  don't  see  any- 
thing about  the  United  States,  Florida  or 
Miami  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great  re- 
spect, the  situation  in  Miami  was  triggered 
by  the  lack  of— 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  Miami.  If  you  want  to  deal  with  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  you  have  the  floor.  If  you 
want  to  deal  with  another  jurisdiction,  I  can 
call  on  another  speaker. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  unlike  you,  I 
have  read  the  bill.  In  the  bill  it  calls  for  not 
having  an  independent  review. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Fine. 

Mr.  Warner:  What  I  was  attempting  to 
describe   was   that   when   there   isn't   an   in- 


dependent review  what  one  can  end  up  with 
is  what  is  going  on  in  Miami  today— racial 
violence,  triggered  partly  betoause  there  was 
not  an  independent  review  of  complaints 
against  the  police. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Those  officers  were 
charged  with  murder.  There  can't  be  any 
more  independent  way  of  dealing  with  it,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  member  may  think  of 
the  results. 

Mr.  Warner:  This  is  where  we  are  getting 
to  a  difference  of  opinion,  because  it  is  not 
the  laying  of  the  charge— that  is  part  of  it 
but  that  is  not  the  whole  story- it  is  the 
investigation  of  the  complaint.  That  is  what  I 
submit  the  Solicitor  General  has  missed.  The 
complaint  needs  to  be  investigated,  but  the 
public  also  has  to  be  assured  that  it  can 
trust  the  investigation.  I  don't  think  one  can 
do  that  by  having  the  police  investigate 
themselves.  I  think  that  is  where  the  Sohcitor 
General  is  wrong.  I  think  that  is  where  he 
has  made  a  mistake  in  his  bill.  And  that  is 
the  essence  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  whole  bill  and  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  this  party  and  the  government 
hinges  on  that  investigation.  The  minister  is 
content  to  have  the  police  investigating  them- 
selves and  we  are  not.  What  we  have  talked 
about  is  having  a  registrar  of  complaints  who 
has  the  power  to  hire  ex-policemen,  to  sec- 
ond an  investigator  from  the  provincial  police, 
to  bring  in  professional  staff,  perhaps  a  re- 
tired officer  from  Metro  Toronto  or  wherever 
— ex-RCMP  officers,  professionals,  people  who 
are  highly  trained- 
Mr.  Ziemba:   Not  ex-RCMP  letter  openers. 

Mr.  Warner:  Maybe  they  get  tired  of  open- 
ing letters,  I  don't  know. 

But  when  professional  people  have  been 
retained,  we  can  assure  the  public  that  it 
will  be  separate,  that  they  will  not  be  be- 
holden to  the  police  force,  that  they  don't 
have  to  be  cardful  about  what  they  say  in 
order  that  they  won't  offend  their  colleagues 
and  so  on,  that  it  gives  the  appearance  as 
well  as  the  fact  of  being  independent.  I  sub- 
mit that  when  this  is  done,  not  only  do  we 
establish  a  principle  to  which  our  citizens 
can  relate,  but  we  make  the  job  easier  for 
the  police  officer. 

I  don't  know  much  about  the  Miami  police 
force.  I  wonder  how  those  fellow  officers 
feel— the  good  ones— 'about  an  investigation 
that  isn't  independent.  When  the  citizenry 
rises  up  because  they  are  enraged  about  what 
happens— 

Mr.  Sterling:  That's  the  result  of  the  trial. 
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Mr.  Warner:  We  don't  know.  Because 
when  there  isn't  that  totally  independent  in- 
vestigation, maybe  the  terms  of  reference 
are  a  little  too  narrow. 

Mr.  Sterling:  But  the  investigation  led  to 
the  charge. 

Mr.  Warner:  And  perhaps  not  enough  evi- 
dence? Because  the  investigation  wasn't  good 
enough  to  turn  up  the  evidence  required  to 
make  the  convictions?  Certainly  the  investiga- 
tive reporting  that  was  done— I  have  read 
all  these  articles— leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what 
happened.  Maybe  there  wasn't  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  a  good  lawyer  to  get  a  conviction, 
I  don't  know. 

But  at  least  when  there  is  that  totally  in- 
dependent review,  the  public  can't  have  any 
form  of  complaint  about  what  happens.  They 
feel,  "Well,  it's  an  open  public  review.  They 
have  done  their  best  to  protect  the  citizens." 
I  think  the  police  officers  themselves  would 
welcome  that,  because  it  doesn't  taint  them. 
Government  members  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  police  officers 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  are  officers  of  whom 
we  can  be  proud.  TTiere  are  problems;  of 
course,  there  are  problems,  I  bet  the  Solicitor 
General  can  name  a  few  problem  lawyers. 
He's  going  to  give  me  a  list.  I  can  think  of 
a  few  problem  teachers  from  when  I  was 
teaching.  Every  profession  that  is  represented 
in  this  House  can  find  a  few  of  its  land  of 
whom  it  is  not  proud. 

Don't  taint  the  whole  force.  At  least  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  some  ad- 
vantage by  allowing  an  independent  review 
that  serves  everyone.  It  serves  the  citizen, 
tbe  politician  and  the  policeman.  I  firmly 
believe  that  unless  we  can  do  tbis  we  may 
be  in  for  a  long,  hot  summer  in  Toronto— 
because  the  tensions  are  not  lessening. 

The  Solicitor  General  knows  of  the  un- 
fortunate racial  attack  that  occurred  in  Eto- 
bicoke  and  the  responding  attack,  and  some 
vandalism  in  the  Sikh  temple— the  flag  being 
stolen,  a  sacred  symbol  to  the  Sikhs— and 
tbeir  return  visit  and  their  pledge  to  offer 
ph)^sical  assistance  to  anyone  who  requires  it. 
The  police  are  going  to  have  their  hands 
full  and  so  are  the  rest  of  us.  They  need 
help,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  helping  them 
by  continuing  to  have  tbe  police  investigate 
themselves. 
9:40  p.m. 

I  could  not  find  anything,  and  we  have  had 
a  lot  of  reports:  the  Task  Force  on  Policing 
in  Ontario;  Metropolitan  Toronto  Review  of 
Citizen-Police  Complaint  Procedure,  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Maloney;  Mr.  Justice  Morand's  Roy- 
al   Commission    into    Metropolitan    Toronto 


PoHce  Practices;  the  Robarts  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Pitman's  report.  Now  Is  Not  Too  Late. 

If  there  is  a  single  thread  that  comes 
through  those  reports  it  is  that  the  public  has 
to  be  assured  that  everything  possible  is  being 
done  on  its  behalf  to  maintain  a  safe  com- 
munity, to  try  to  keep  good  relations  on  tbe 
street  and  maintain  a  good  atmosphere. 

This  bill,  I  submit,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  for  Metro  Toronto  that  has  ever 
come  before  this  assembly.  It  speaks  to  frus- 
trations that  a  lot  of  citizens  have  had;  it 
speaks  to  problems  the  police  have  encoun- 
tered; it  speaks  to  frustrations  a  lot  of  poli- 
ticians have  had:  How  do  we  get  at  these 
police  commissioners? 

They  used  to  have  a  little  trick  at  their 
meetings.  Legally,  those  meetings  are  sup- 
posed to  be  open.  To  make  sure  they  were 
open,  they  put  a  little  wedge  in  the  door 
so  that  the  door  was  open  an  inch,  and  they 
could  not  be  accused  of  having  a  closed  meet- 
ing. Nobody  showed  up,  of  course.  For  one 
thing,  there  were  no  chairs.  They  only  had 
chairs  for  the  commissioners.  They  have  op- 
erated in  secrecy  too  long  and  we  are  pay- 
ing a  price  for  it.  A  lack  of  leadership  on  that 
police  commission  is  one  of  the  factors  that 
prompts  this  bill. 

There  are  some  other  serious  problems. 
The  chief  of  police  may  decide  to  take  no 
action.  That  is  a  serious  flaw.  We  thought, 
when  we  were  looking  at  the  situation  and 
drafting  a  bill,  it  was  essential  to  have  the 
chief  of  police  involved.  We  also  respected 
the  collective  bargaining  system.  The  police 
chief  has  a  responsibihty  to  discipline  his 
force  and  the  force,  through  its  union,  can 
voice  approval  or  disapproval  of  whatever 
penalty  is  meted  out.  There  is  a  negotiation 
procedure  set  up  in  a  collective  bargaining 
situation  and  that  should  be  respected. 

I  do  not  think  they  are  doing  that  in  the 
bill.  It  allows  us  to  fire  somebody.  Not  to 
have  the  chief  of  police  make  that  determina- 
tion; somebody  else  can  do  that.  We  were 
not  that  heavy-handed.  The  panel  of  the 
board  may  dismiss  the  police  officer  from 
the  force.  That  is  pretty  serious,  to  fire  some- 
body, and  not  to  have  the  chief  of  police 
do  it.  I  submit  that  is  where  it  belongs.  The 
chief  should  be  in  charge  of  the  force, 
making  sure  that  it  carries  out  the  policies 
the  best  way  it  can.  He  may  want  to  fire 
somebody  and  the  union  may  want  to  grieve 
that.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

Now  we  have  taken  it  out  of  their  hands 
and  given  it  to  the  panel.  They  can  fire  the 
man  or  woman,  or  they  can  direct  him  or 
her  to  resign.  If  the  person  does  not  resign 
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within  seven  days,  he  or  she  is  gone.  Or 
they  can  reduce  him  in  rank  or  graduation  of 
rank  and  pay.  Again,  I  submit,  that  is  a 
decision  that  rightfully  belongs  with  the 
police  chief. 

I  mentioned  previously,  and  I  will  again, 
that  I  am  very  concerned  and  disappointed 
that  the  Solicitor  General  could  not  see  fit 
to  turn  over  the  direction  of  the  police  force 
to  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  council  and 
have  some  appointments  from  the  province. 
Within  our  provincial  jurisdiction,  policing 
comes  from  the  Legislature  of  Ontario.  That 
is  proper;  that  is  the  way  it  should  be.  I 
can  see  having  a  representative  from  here, 
someone  that  the  Solicitor  General  names, 
but  I  think  the  weight  of  that  decision- 
making should  be  with  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

I  guess  the  Solicitor  General  disagrees 
with  John  Robarts,  and  I  agree  with  Robarts. 
I  think  he  was  on  the  right  track. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They've  been  treating  John 
Robarts  pretty  badly  over  there— about  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  poor  man  lives  in  dis- 
grace these  days.  He  spent  $1  million,  did 
a  terrific  report,  and  the  whole  thing  has 
been  tossed  out— and  not  all  at  once;  it  has 
been  done  piece  by  piece.  It  is  rather  unfair. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  totally  ignored  the 
Pepin-Robarts  report.  They  ignore  everything 
John  does. 

Mr.  Ashe:  You  agree  with  everything,  eh? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Pretty  well. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Put  it  on  the  record  then. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  guess  that  is  the  fairness 
we  would  like  to  see.  There  are  a  lot  of 
policies  that  we  disagree  with,  but  there  are 
also  some  good  things  that  Mr.  Robarts  had 
to  say. 

There  is  another  important  element  that  I 
think  the  minister  has  made  a  mistake  on. 
He  says  under  section  6,  the  place  to  lodge 
a  complaint  is  at  the  police  station.  I  think 
that  is  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Read  the  section.  It 
is  one  of  three  places. 

Mr.  Warner:  No,  it  is  of  two.  With  re- 
spect, section  6(1)  says:  "A  member  of  the 
public  may  make  a  complaint— oh,  I  am 
sorry— at  the  bureau,  at  any  police  station 
in  Metropohtan  Toronto  or  at  the  office  of 
the  public  complaints  commissioner."  The 
minister  should  have  left  out  the  police 
station.  The  last  place  somebody  who  has  a 
complaint  about  police  conduct  wants  to 
go  is  the  police  station.  If  a  person  had  a 
problem  about  a  policeman,  what  makes  the 


minister  think  that  person  wants  to  encounter 
somebody  else  in  a  police  uniform? 

What  we  visualized  was  having  a  store 
front  operation,  a  nonthreatening  situation, 
where  somebody  who  has  a  complaint  can 
lodge  it  with  a  civilian,  somebody  just  Hke 
me— or,  even  better,  like  you— and  not  have 
to  go  into  a  police  station. 

As  I  worked  my  way  through  this  b^l,  it 
was  a  very  complicated  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Just  let  me  say  this 
by  way  of  interjection,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
honourable  member  prefaced  his  remarks 
at  the  outset  by  indicating  a  very  under- 
standable concern  about  the  separation  of 
police  forces  from  the  community  by  reason 
of  a  whole  host  of  factors,  and  yet  most 
of  his  remarks  seem  to  be  directed  towards 
not  only  maintaining  that  separation  'but  also 
increasing  it. 

For  example,  he  just  said,  "Don't  go  to  the 
local  police  station;  go  somewhere  else." 
Doesn't  he  realize  that  the  thrust  of  his  re- 
mai'ks  is  to  further  divide  the  community 
from  the  police? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  the  minister's  windup? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  am  sorry,  Mr. 
Speaker;  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  clear, 
not  in  a  provocative  way. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  intervention,  because  I  think  it  high- 
lights not  only  a  point  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  minister  and  me,  but  also  a  mis- 
understanding on  the  minister's  part  as  to 
what  it  is  like  in  the  real  world  out  there 
for  people  who  are  trying  to  cope  day  by 
day. 

The  person  who  has  a  problem  with  the 
police  officer,  who  has  a  complaint,  I  submit 
does  not  want  to  go  and  make  that  com- 
plaint to  someone  in  a  uniform. 

9:50  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  l>ecoming 
repetitive  again. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  have  to  in  order  for  him 
to  understand  it. 

Yes,  I  want  there  to  be  a  better  relation- 
ship totally  between  the  public  and  the  police 
force.  That  is  part  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  But  I  submit  that  one  doesn't  help  that 
situation  by  having  the  person  who  feels 
grieved  going  into  the  police  station. 

Members  should  put  themselves  in  the 
place  of  a  police  officer.  If  someone  comes  in 
with  this  outrageous  complaint  about  one  of 
their  fellow  officers,  do  they  think  they  will 
be  well-disposed  towards  that  person?  Do 
they  think  they  are  going  to  take  the  com- 
plaint  dispassionately  and   obiectivelv?   It   is 
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not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  I  think  we  are 
better  off  having  a  lesser-tension  kind  of 
situation,  because  the  next  step  involves  the 
police  oflBcer. 

We  should  try  to  resolve  the  matter  in  an 
informal  setting.  They  are  doing  that  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  where  they  have  the  complain- 
ant, the  police  officer  and  a  third  party  meet 
to  see  if  it  can  be  resolved.  It  may  simply 
be  a  misunderstanding,  and  maybe  it  can  be 
resolved  that  way.  But  if  the  person  simply 
cannot  have  it  resolved  in  that  informal  set- 
ting, I  submit  that  person  has  the  right  to 
ask  for  an  independent  investigation  of  the 
complaint  and  have  the  matter  resolved.  That 
is  what  the  Solicitor  General  wants  to  do, 
but  the  bill  does  not  do  that. 

The  bill,  unfortunately,  is  very  complicat- 
ed. I  have  the  funny  feeling  that  if  this 
thing  goes  through  the  way  it  is,  the  citizen 
who  has  a  complaint  should  also  have  at 
least  three  years  of  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School 
behind  him. 

Hon,  Mr.  McMurtry:  You  are  being  unfair. 

Mr.  Warner:  Maybe  I  am;  but  I  read 
through  this  and  there  sure  are  a  lot  of  steps 
involved  if  one  has  a  complaint.  One  had 
better  be  persistent,  because  if  the  police 
chie'f  decides  to  take  no  action  then  one  is 
going  to  have  to  be  a  brave  soul  to  stand  up 
to  the  police  chief  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  say  he  is  wrong.  He  is  a  man  who  is 
held  in  prettv  hig'h  esteem  in  this  city.  He  is 
a  pretty  big,  powerful  person,  and  to  say 
thRt  he  is  wrong  and  I  want  my  complamt 
heard,  one  has  to  get  past  the  police  chief. 

I  think  the  Solicitor  General  has  loaded 
the  deck  on  the  wrong  side  and  in  so  doing 
I  think  he  is  being  unfair  to  the  police  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  one  other  item  I 
want  to  add,  because  I  think  it  is  quite 
interesting.  I  don't  know  how  accurate  the 
Toronto  Sun  polls  are— if  they  are  as  accu- 
rate as  some  of  its  reporting,  maybe  we  can't 
put  much  faith  in  it.  But  the  Sun  did  a  little 
survey  back  in  September  1979,  and  one 
question  was,  "Do  you  think  complaints 
against  the  Metro  police  should  be  investi- 
gated by  the  Metro  politee  department,  by 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  by  the  Ontario 
Attorney  General  or  by  a  civilian  body?" 

Some  20  per  cent  of  the  people  had  faith 
in  the  Attorney  General  to  do  the  investiga- 
tion, seven  per  cent  by  the  OPP,  18  by  the 
Metro  police  department  and  24  per  cent  by 
a  civilian  body— the  Signal  high  in  the  survey. 
A  combination  of  the  above,  another  13  per 
cent;  no  investigation  needed,  three  per  cent; 
don't  know— no  answer,  16  per  cent. 


It  seems  to  me,  out  of  that  there  is  a  bit  of 
a  message:  either  people  are  unsure  about 
who  should  do  the  investigation  or  they  feel 
either  the  Attorney  General  or  an  indepen- 
dent body  should  be  doing  it.  That  is  the 
people  of  Metro  Toronto.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant in  this  context  that  the  remainder 
of  the  survey  indicated  that  the  x>eople  gen- 
erally had  faith  in  the  police  force. 

"How  satisfied  are  you  with  police  protec- 
tion in  the  Metro  Toronto  area?  Very  satisfied, 
63  per  cent;  somewhat  satisfied,  29  per  cent. 
That's  a  pretty  high  percentage  when  totalled 
together. 

I  think  the  survey  indicates  the  minister 
would  be  wise  to  move  to  an  independent 
review  system,  which  would  be  supported  by 
the  people  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  For  the 
Ufe  of  me,  I  don't  understand  what  keeps  the 
minister  back  from  what  he  must  know  in  his 
own  heart  is  the  right  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  It  is  exactly  because 
of  what  I  do  know  in  my  heart  to  be  right. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  Metro  Toronto  police 
would  support  the  independent  system, 
knowing  that  the  investigation  was  being 
done  by  professionals,  people  who  knew 
what  they  were  doing.  The  public  certainly 
would,  because  it  would  be  getting  the 
straight  goods,  public  reporting,  especially  if 
there  was  Metro  council  direct  involvement 
instead  of  the  minister's  proposal.  Over  all  I 
think  we  would  have  a  much  better  system 
in  our  city. 

In  conclusion,  even  at  this  moment  I 
would  hope  the  minister  could  refconsider  his 
position  on  the  independent  review,  because 
I  think  he  is  wrong  and  headed  on  the  wrong 
course.  Unless  we  build  in  an  independent 
review  system  we  are  asking  for  trouble. 
Trouble  is  brewing  in  this  city;  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  The  signs  are  there,  they 
are  unmistakable  and  shouldn't  be  ignored. 

In  the  long  run  if  the  minister  was  to 
adopt  a  procedure  that  we  have  carefully 
laid  out  in  our  bill  he  would  be  helping  the 
police,  he  would  be  doing  a  service  to  the 
public  and  he  would  maintain  that  very 
important— and  it  sounds  a  bit  trite  now 
because  so  many  members  have  said  it- 
appearance  that  we  not  only  have  justice  but 
that  everybody  sees  we  are  trying  to  apply 
justice.  The  minister  can  do  that.  If  that 
isn't  done,  I  have  no  choice  but  to  vote 
against  this  bill  and  I  will. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  on  second  reading? 

Mr,  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  how  lovely  it  is 
to  see  the  Solicitor  General  handling  his  own 
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legislation.    It    adds    a    fillip    to    the    whole 
proceedings. 

I  would  like  to  make  initial  reference  to 
the  Morand  report.  "The  police,  like  laws, 
reflect  the  nature  of  the  society  which  they 
serve.  Corrupt  societies  deserve  and  get 
corrupt  police.  Totalitarian  societies  acquire 
omnipotent  police.  Violent  societies  get  vio- 
lent police.  Tolerant  societies  get  tolerant 
police.  Wise  societies  bridle  police  po>wers." 

That  is  the  initial  remark  he  makes,  which 
is  a  quotation  from  somewhere  else  actually. 
Then  I  would  like  to  make  reference  to 
Chief  Justice  Bora  Laskin's  comments  to 
Simon  Fraser  University  in  1975. 

"Policing  is  too  important  to  be  left  to 
the  police,  too  important  even  to  be  left  to 
the  police  schools.  This  does  not  mean  it  is 
not  a  special  art  and  that  it  does  not  require 
special  skills  and  special  training  or  that 
there  is  an  unnecessary  elitism  involved  in 
restricting  the  policing  of  the  community  to 
a  qualified  class.  What  it  does  mean  is  that 
all  of  us— ix)lice  and  non-police  alike— have 
a  continuing  interest  in  the  quality  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  police  system,  particularly 
because  our  form  of  political  organization 
through  which  we  give  expression  and  force 
to  our  law,  is  based  on  public  participation 
in  political  and  social  processes,  on  freedom 
to  debate  public  issues,  freedom  to  examine 
and  evaluate  public  institutions,  including 
the  policing  of  the  community." 
10  p.m. 

On  page  184,  having  gone  through  numer- 
ous cases  where  certain  abuses  within  the 
police  organizations  themselves  came  to 
light  in  these  things,  he  severely  castigated 
in  the  process.  He  says:  "First,  present  sys- 
tem is  not  efi^ective.  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
the  investigation  of  serious  allegations  of 
excessive  force  are  incomplete,  not  impartial 
and  largely  unsupervised.  I  was  not  im- 
pressed with  the  calibre  of  some  of  the 
officers  assigned  to  the  complaint  bureau 
who  appeared  before  me.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  regulation,  inspection  or  di- 
rection of  their  efforts  and  the  investigators 
appear  to  be  left  largely  to  their  own 
devices." 

True,  the  Solicitor  Generdi  will  reply,  that 
is  the  very  purpose  of  my  legislation:  to 
obviate  the  nonsupervision  and  the  difficul- 
ties involved,  and  to  a  point  he  does. 

Finally,  as  he  sums  up  the  whole  thing: 
"The  principal  objection  offered  by  the 
police  to  this  system,  the  Maloney  system, 
is  that  it  takes  disciplinary  matters  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  chief  of  police."  The  Solicitor 
General    quite    sedately    places    them    back 


there  in  a  way  that  was  never  proposed  in 
either   the   Maloney   or   Morand  reports. 

"The  second  objection  is  that  the  proce- 
dures laid  down  were  cumbersome  and  po- 
tentially costly."  And  are  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral's procedures  ever  cumbersome,  and  how 
costly  will  be  an  interesting  thing  we  will 
find  out  in  due  course. 

"Neither  of  these  objections  commend 
themselves  to  me.  In  the  system  envisaged 
by  Mr.  Maloney,  the  chief  retains  the  right 
of  assigning  the  penalty  in  every  case.  It  is 
only  the  determination  of  the  validity  of  the 
complaint  which  is  removed  to  another  tri- 
bunal," a  civilian  one. 

"In  my  view,  it  is  fundamentally  import- 
ant that  the  public  be  confident  that  a  full 
and  impartial  investigation  has  been  carried 
out  and  that  the  adjudication  has  been  made 
by  an  independent  person  or  tribunal.  Jus- 
tice does  not  appear  to  be  done  when  the 
entire  procedure  is  in  the  hands  of  the  very 
body  against  which  the  complaint  is  made 
and,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  in  some  cases 
not  only  is  justice  not  seen  to  be  done,  it 
is  not  being  done.  These  considerations  must 
be  paramount  in  any  decision  made  concern- 
ing citizen  complaint  procedure. 

*' After  giving  the  matter  an  anxious  study 
and  consulting  with  many  others  in  and  out 
of  the  field  of  law  enforcement,  it  is  my 
considered  view  that  the  overriding  consid- 
eration must  be  the  introduction  of  an  inde- 
pendent element  into  the  investigation  and 
hearing  of  citizen  complaints."  It  is  precisely 
that  independent  element  that  is  missing  in 
this  particular  context. 

If  the  investigation  is  wholly  within  a  nar- 
row confine,  it  carries  right  through  to  when 
the  bureau  rather  laterally  receives  the  com- 
plaint, having  gone  through  a  series  of  cas- 
cades and  maybe  over  part  of  the  falls.  I 
say  to  the  Solicitor  General  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  a  piece  of  typical  Tory  circumlocution. 
It  is  convoluted  in  the  extreme.  It  goes 
through  winding  paths. 

Actually  one  needs  an  Ariadne's  thread  just 
to  get  in  the  process,  and  one  needs  a  rope 
to  pull  one  back  out  again.  There  are  six  to 
seven  difiFerent  phases.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  has  been  done  is  the  Solicitor  General 
has  taken  the  reports  from  helter-skelter  and 
beyond.  He  has  taken  some  portions  from  the 
Maloney  report,  some  from  the  Morand  re- 
port, some  reports  from  Philadelphia,  and  the 
odd  tidbit  out  of  the  Minneapolis  experiment. 
He  has  put  them  all  together  into  some 
melange  or  hotchpotch  so  that,  when  it  is  all 
added  up,  the  worst  features  from  them  all 
begin  to  emerge. 
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I  assume  that  as  Solicitor  General,  the 
minister  has  paid  close  attention  to  the  report 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Policing  in  Ontario  and 
the  remarks  made  in  this  wise  and  generally 
speaking  about  some  elements  of  the  role  of 
the  police  in  society  as  mentioned  by  my 
friend  the  member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere 
a  few  moments  ago  as  to  their  own  particular 
problems  within  that  form  of  profession  and 
what  we  must  take  account  of  and  be  con- 
siderate for. 

It  is  improper  to  have  the  internal  investi- 
gation done  by  officers  on  officers,  Mr.  Justice 
Morand  has  said,  and  it  has  been  repeated. 
One  generally  is  very  suspicious  and  scouts 
scrupulously  any  possible  conflict  of  interest. 
We  set  up  very  great  laws  so  that  our  inte- 
rests and  the  interests  of  judges  are  preserved, 
so  that  conflicts  don't  arise  in  municipal  of- 
ficials and  members  of  boards  of  education. 
Yet  there  is  an  in-built  rule  here  that  prob- 
ably goes  a  long  way  to  undermining  the 
legislation  and  with  which  I  think  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  be  faced  as  time  goes  on 
and  the  thing  doesn't  work  out. 

The  Solicitor  General  knows  the  bill  that 
my  colleague  the  member  for  Scarborough- 
Ellesmere  produced  in  this  House;  it  is  a  far 
simiDler  procedure.  Sure,  it  is  not  fleshed  out 
with  respect  to  all  the  steps  in  the  total  pic- 
ture, but  in  skeleton  outline  at  least  one  gets 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  What  has 
the  Solicitor  General  done?  He  has  set  up  a 
bureau,  et  cetera.  The  bin-eau  itself  has  an 
investigative  staff.  It  may  settle  informal  mat- 
ters as  we  want  them.  But  then  that  again  is 
within  the  investigative  body,  which  will  be 
either  ex-policemen  or  investigatory  officers 
trained  in  these  methods.  That  is  the  first 
hurdle. 

Then  it  goes  from  there  to  the  chief  of 
police  for  review  and  disposition,  and  look  at 
the  range  of  review  and  disposition  there. 
The  bill  says  quite  bluntly  he  may  take  no 
action.  There  are  circumstances  in  which  tak- 
ing no  action  is  advisable,  but  it  is  too  much 
to  place  the  plenary  powers  within  the  ambit 
of  the  chief  of  police— the  new  chief  of  police 
in  Toronto  particularly.  He  has  adequate  ad- 
ministrative and  other  tasks  to  perform  with- 
out having  this  task  assigned  to  himi.  Even 
Maloney  is  preferable  to  this.  It  should  be  in 
civilian  hands  with  the  chief  having  a  con- 
certed and  working  relationship  with  the  tri- 
bunal, the  judicial  body,  et  cetera— which  is 
insulated  and  over  there. 

We  want  to  go  a  little  further  in  that 
direction  in  order  to  give  no  possibility  of 
being  identified  with  the  very  forces  that 
are   in  question— or  at  least  some  members 


of  it  are  in  question— in  the  proceeding  which 
started  the  whole  thing. 

Then  there  is  another  hurdle.  If  that  is 
unsatisfactory,  it  goes  up  to  the  commis- 
sioner and  the  commissioner  again  reviews 
the  case.  This  is  the  third  review  we  have 
and  nothing  is  resolved  as  yet.  The  com- 
missioner may  then  go  through  this  elaborate 
process  again,  doing  a  number  of  things, 
among  which  are  simply  to  take  no  action. 
Then  the  matter  may  be  forced  by  making 
an  appeal.  By  the  end  of  that  process  the 
complaint  may  be  defused.  If  that  is  the 
SoUcitor  General's  purpose  in  these  labyrin- 
thine gyrations  he  is  making,  he  should  say 
so.  This  certainly  will  have  that  eflFect.  That 
may  be  beneficial,  God  knows. 

But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  tempers  may 
be  c^f  such  a  kind—and  I  don't  talk  about 
Miamis  in  this  city— that  they  are  by  defini- 
tion forcing  us  to  come  to  this  legislation. 
They  may  be  profoundly  frustrated  and  may- 
be even  angrier  than  they  were  when  they 
initiated  the  proceedings  on  justifiable 
grounds.  That  being  the  case,  the  Solicitor 
General  is  throwing  up  barricades  and 
hurdles  all  over  the  place  to  make  justice 
as  difficult  as  possible  and  to  get  through  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter  and  get  a  resolution 
in  a  serious  case,  not  the  informal  ones  that 
can  be  settled  out  of  comt  so  to  speak.  So 
he  sets  up  these  stages  and  various  pyramids 
that  one  has  to  scale  in  order  to  finally  get 
before  the  board. 

10:10  p.m. 

I  have  no  particular  objection  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  board  nor  to  its  range  of 
penalties  and  things  of  that  kind.  It  is  just 
the  bloody  process  of  getting  there.  Why  all 
the  difficulty  is  written  into  the  statute— of 
deliberation  obviously,  because  he  pondered 
it  long;  it  has  been  long  coming  before  this 
House— quite  puzzles  me.  I  would  like  the 
government  to  consider  stripping  it  down 
somewhat  and  making  the  procedure  some- 
what more  simple.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing 
to  do,  instead  of  obfuscating  the  central 
issue. 

I  want  the  government  to  consider  it-^nd 
we  will  ask  to  have  it  done— and  that  the 
matter  be  taken  into  committee  so  that  the 
niceties  may  be  flushed  out  and  the  internal 
workings  of  that  bill  clarified.  It  is  good  to 
have  the  members  and  the  general  public 
clear  as  to  how  all  those  gears  are  going  to 
be  oiled  to  turn  at  the  same  time  and  how 
tliey  mesh.  It  is  complicated  legislation.  What 
originally  appeared  as  something  fairly  man- 
ageable is  now  intricate  and  difficult.  It 
should  go  to  committee. 
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Mr.  Ziemba:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  waited 
almost  six  years  for  a  citizens'  review  com- 
mission of  some  sort,  and  I  guess  we  have 
waited  for  nothing.  After  the  Maloney  com- 
mission, the  Morand  commission,  the  Pitman 
commission  and  even  Cardinal  Carter's  find- 
ings, we  are  right  back  to  where  we  started 
from,  with  the  police  investigating  the  police. 
I  say  that  in  a  way  that  I  hope  is  construc- 
tive. We  have  two  members  of  Metro's  finest 
up  in  the  gallery.  At  least,  I  assume  they 
are,  because  who  else  would  sit  through 
this  long  and  boring  debate  all  afternoon 
and  all  evening?  I  saw  Mr.  Mai  Connolly 
with  them  earlier  so  I  assume  they  are  mem- 
bers of  Metro's  finest.  I  hope  they  take  the 
words  T  have  to  say  in  the  spirit  in  which 
1  intend  to  sav  them. 

Opposing  this  bill  does  not  mean  that  I 
am  anti-cop  or  that  the  New  Democrats  are 
anti-cop.  I  really  resent  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral calling  opposition  members  a  bunch  of 
simpletons  because  they  oppose  this  bill.  That 
is  not  why  we  are  opposing  this  bill.  It 
bothers  me  when  the  Solicitor  General  gets 
frothy-mouthed  and  cross-eyed  whenever  any- 
one speaks  up  against  the  police.  Maybe  it 
bothers  me,  but  I  can  kind  of  understand  it. 
If  those  galleries  were  full  of  packing  house 
workers  or  steel  workers  I  would  get  very 
upset   if  he   criticized  their  leader. 

As  Solicitor  General  he  is  sort  of  leader  of 
the  police,  and  when  somebody  comes  up 
with  what  he  might  interpret  as  criticism  he 
gets  his  back  up,  maybe  quite  rightly.  That 
is  a  problem  for  him,  because  at  the  same 
time  he  is  also  Attorney  General  and  he  has 
to  be  independent.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can 
be  independent  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice when,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  protecting 
the  police  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  try- 
ing to  be  open  and  fair  to  the  public. 

That  is  the  i>roblem  he  has  and  he  icould 
easily  deal  with  it  by  giving  one  of  the  other 
Tory  back-benchers  diat  portfolio— I  think 
the  member  for  Carleton-Grenville  (Mr. 
Sterling),  who  is  doing  a  pretty  good  job  as 
his  parliamentary  assistant.  He  is  smiling  and 
I  am  sure  he  would  be  really  grateful  if  the 
Solicitor  General  would  give  up  one  of  those 
portfolios.  He  does  not  have  to  hog  them  all. 
Give  him  one  and  let  him  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Share  the  wealth. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  He  does  not  want  any  more 
words  of  endorsement  from  me,  Mr.  Speaker. 

As  to  this  business  about  how  sensitive  the 
police  are  to  what  might  be  interpreted  as 
criticism,  I  am  sorry  this  bill  is  obviously 
going  to  pass  second  reading,   because  one 


after  the  other  of  the  Liberals  has  got  up 
and  spoken  in  favour  of  it. 

While  this  is  a  Metro  Toronto  bill,  we  do 
have  a  kind  of  a  Liberal  presence  in  Metro 
Toronto  that  disappoints  me.  However,  we 
do  have  a  Liberal  presence  in  the  form  of 
Margaret  Campbell,   and  she  is  everywhere. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  believe  you  are 
referring  to  the  member  for  St.  George. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  The  member  for  St.  George, 
yes.  She  is  a  very  able  member.  Hopefully, 
we  will  get  to  her  before  the  vote  and  we 
won't  vote  on  this  bill  tonight.  At  least  if  I 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  we  won't.  The 
Liloeral  member  for  St.  George  is  about  the 
only  member  I  can  think  of  who  would  be 
sensitive  to  this  bill.  When  I  say  she  is  a 
real  iwesence,  she  really  is.  She  is  every- 
where I  go.  If  1  were  to  leave  this  House 
and  attend  some  ethnic  function  tonight, 
there  would  be  the  Liberal  member  for  St. 
George.  If  I  went  to  another  location  where 
there  was  another  meeting  of  concerned  citi- 
zens, there  would  be  the  member  for  St. 
George.  I  beHeve  the  Liberal  Party  has 
cloned  Margaret  Campbell  and  is  sendiog  all 
these  clones  out  into  the  community. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  There  is  one  place  you  have 
been  where  you  won't  find  her! 

Mr.  Ziemba:  We  have  another  interjection 
from  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls.  He  is 
really  bad,  Mr.  Speaker.  You  are  goling  to 
have  to  do  something  about  him.  I  know  it  is 
a  problem  because  he  is  a  member  of  your 
party. 

The  police  cannot  be  above  the  law  and  in 
a  sense  they  are.  By  having  tihe  police  inves- 
tigate the  police,  what  the  Solicitor  General 
is  saying  to  us  is  that  we  do  not  trust  citizens 
to  investigate  the  police;  only  their  peers  can 
investigate  them.  It  can  only  be  an  in-house 
kind  of  investigation.  To  my  mind,  that  is 
wrong. 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  a  couple  of 
personal  experiences  I  have  had  along  this 
line  that  convinced  me  police  investigating 
police  is  wrong  and  police  being  given  any 
kinds  of  privileges  other  citizens  do  not  have 
is  wrong.  As  elected  representatives,  we  have 
a  certain  amount  of  privilege,  but  we  have 
no  privilege  whatsoever  when  it  comes  to 
criminal  courts.  I  found  that  out  the  hard 
way.  The  police  do  not  have  any  privileges 
whatsoever  when  it  comes  to  criminal  courts, 
but  in  real  life  they  do. 

iln  actual  practice,  the  police  do  have 
privileges.  I  don't  believe  there  has  been  one 
case  of  a  police  officer  being  asked  to  name 
his  source,  his  informant,   where  the  police 
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officer  was  jailed  or  even  threatened  with 
jail.  I  can  be  corrected  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I 
don't  believe  there  has  been  one  case  here  in 
this  province  or  anywhere  else  in  Canada 
where  a  jwlice  officer  was  put  in  that 
position. 

Don't  police  officers  have  informants?  They 
certainly  do.  I  found  out  the  hard  way  what 
happens.  When  they  are  faced  with  that,  the 
police,  through  the  Attorney  General  drop 
the  charges.  They  feel  strongly  enough  about 
protecting  their  sources  that  they  just  drop 
the  charges,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  They 
are  not  put  in  the  i)Osition  of  having  to  give 
that  information,  as  elected  representatives 
are. 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  don't  have 
a  citizens'  review  court— or  do  we?  It  seems 
every  few  years  we  go  to  the  highest  court 
in  the  land,  to  the  people.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that.  The  police  shouldn't  be 
afraid  to  appear  before  their  fellow  citizens 
if  there  is  a  complaint. 

I  was  going  to  draw  on  some  personal  ex- 
periences to  make  the  case  for  an  indepen- 
dent review.  I  am  sure  the  police  will  initial- 
ly have  all  kinds  6i  complaints  coming  to 
their  complaint  bureau,  but  many  of  them 
will  be  trivial  complaints.  I  had  a  trivial 
complaint  not  too  long  ago  to  my  local  police 
at  number  11  station.  I  am  really  pleased 
with  the  work  of  the  police  there.  It  is  one 
of  the  more  enlightened  stations.  In  west 
Toronto,  we  say  that  station  is  doing  a 
good  job,  not  because  they  are  so  vigorous 
in  their  policing,  but  because  the  people  in 
west  Toronto- 
Mr.  Kerr:  Are  law  abiding. 
10:20  p.m. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  They  are  law  abiding.  That's 
right.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  people  are 
law  abiding,  but  that  we  do  not  have  alcohol 
promoted  and  sold  in  west  Toronto.  It's  this 
absence  of  taverns  and  bars  that  cuts  down 
on  the  amount  of  police  work,  and  that's 
true.  I  think  a  lot  of  the  drunks  in  the  num- 
ber 11  lock  up  over  the  weekend  come  from 
locations  other  than  the  riding  of  High  Park- 
Swansea. 

They  come  from  my  neighbouring  riding 
of  Parkdale,  for  instance.  One  just  has  to  go 
across  the  border  on  Roncesvalles  Avenue 
to  see  all  kinds  of  drunks  staggering  around 
the  streets  after  six  o'clock.  There  is  ab- 
solutely none  of  that  on  my  side  of  the  street. 
My  colleague  the  member  for  Dovercourt 
(Mr.  Lupusella)  is  considering  a  private 
member's  bill  that  I  am  prepared  to  support. 
He  is  calling  for  a  drying  up  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  to  cut  down  on  the— 


Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Perhaps  we'll  deal 
with  that  when  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Okay.  I'm  sure  you  would  be 
interested  in  supporting  it  as  well,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  some 
of  the  problems  that  I  had.  Last  summer  we 
had  a  knock  on  the  door  about  11:30  at 
night.  Two  poHce  officers  wanted  to  know 
where  John  was.  John  is  my  12-year-old  son. 
We  told  them  John  was  out  of  town.  They 
had  a  disbelieving  look  in  their  eyes.  How- 
ever, after  some  time  I  was  able  to  convince 
them  that  John  wasn't  home. 

I  asked  them  why  they  wanted  John.  They 
said:  "Your  John  is  in  big  trouble.  We  have 
to  talk  to  him."  I  said,  "What  sort  of  trou- 
ble?" They  wanted  to  come  in;  I  said:  "Sure, 
come  on  in.  Tell  me  what  trouble  John's 
in." 

"Well,  we  have  very  good  evidence,  strong 
evidence,  that  John  has  been  involved  in  a 
break-and-enter  with  some  of  his  friends." 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  a  candy  store 
had  been  broken  into  and  a  pile  of  candy 
had  been  stolen,  and  John  was  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  thieves.  The  young  peo- 
ple who  were  caught,  two  or  three  young 
fellows,  went  to  the  same  school  as  my  son 
and  implicated  four  other  friends  in  this 
break-and-enter.  The  police,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  John  wasn't  home,  insisted  on  talk- 
ing to  him.  It  was  only  after  I  gave  them  my 
assurance  that  I  would  pick  him  up  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  take  him  to  the  police  station 
that  they  left. 

They  left  our  house  around  12  o'clock  and 
went  to  the  next  boy's  house.  The  father 
wasn't  interested  in  letting  them  in  but,  when 
they  told  him  they  would  come  back  with  a 
search  warrant,  he  did  allow  these  two  police 
officers  in.  Notice  the  charge  is  stealing 
candy  in  a  candy  store,  and  these  two  officers 
are  investigating  it  at  midnight.  They  woke 
the  kid  up,  got  him  out  of  bed  and  he  was 
really  frightened.  He  told  them  he  wasn't 
involved  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  question- 
ing, they  were  able  to  ascertain  that  indeed 
he  wasn't  invx)lved  and  that  my  son  wasn't 
involved.  They  called  us  back  around  12:30 
or  1  and  told  us  everything  was  all  right,  our 
boy  wasn't  involved  in  this  break-and-enter, 
and  the  information  they  had  received  was 
wrong. 

Quite  frankly,  I  was  so  relieved  to  find  it 
was  a  false  alarm  that  I  accepted  the  apolo- 
gies of  the  two  officers  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
But  I  shouldn't  have,  because  I  foimd  out  a 
week  later  they  were  fairly  forceful  when 
they  dealt  with  the  other  party.  The  other 
man  was  a  Ford  worker;  he  v^-asn't  a  member 
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of  the  provincial  Legislature,  and  they 
weren't  as  polite  when  they  dealt  with  him. 
In  fact,  they  told  him  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  if  he  didn't  get  out  of  their  way  they 
would  be  back  with  a  warrant  and  would 
smash  their  way  in  if  they  had  to.  That  kind 
of  behaviour  is  unacceptable. 

When  I  talked  to  the  young  fellow  and 
aSked  him  if  his  father  was  prepared  to  lay 
a  complaint,  he  said:  "Certainly  not.  My 
father  would  never  complain  to  the  police. 
Why  would  he?  He  is  afraid  of  what  they 
might  do  to  him  if  he  did."  So  we  let  it  go. 

That  is  the  kind  of  complaint  we  get.  We 
cannot  expect  people  to  go  to  the  jKvlice  sta- 
tion with  that  land  of  complaint,  and  have 
the  i>olice  be  the  ones  who  deal  with  it  or 
who  mediate.  It  should  go  to  an  independent 
person,  a  civilian. 

The  other  incident  I  experienced  dealt 
with  racial  discrimination.  We  have  a  Hindu 
temple  in  my  riding  that  has  been  defaced 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  There  are  not  too 
many  members  of  that  Hindu  church  who 
live  in  my  riding.  There  is  one  family,  how- 
ever, that  was  harassed  by  the  young  people 
in  the  immediate  area.  The  harassment  went 
on  for  about  six  months.  It  finally  ended 
with  charges  and  counter-charges  being  laid, 
much  the  same  as  we  have  now,  where  the 
individual  decided  to  take  the  law  into  his 
own  hands  and  take  on  his  harassers. 

The  police  were  sort  of  helpful,  but  not  all 
that  helpful.  They  would  tell  us  they  were 
too  busy,  had  only  one  cruiser  in  the  area 
and  couldn't  be  watching  the  house  night 
and  day.  This  went  on  for  months  and 
months  until,  finally,  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  house  after  a  rock  had  been  thrown 
through  the  front  vidndow.  At  that  time,  the 
police  had  been  called  and  were  talking  to 
my  constituent.  But  instead  of  being  sympa- 
thetic to  him  and  appearing  to  be  sensitive 
to  his  problem,  they  seemed  to  be  hostile  and 
antagonistic  towards  him. 

I  couldn't  believe  it,  sitting  there.  They 
didn't  know  I  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture as  this  happened  in  1976  and  I  wasn't 
too  well  known  to  the  police  at  this  time. 
They  questioned  him  in  a  way  I  thought  was 
most  unfair.  They  wanted  to  know  if  he  was 
employed,  where  he  was  working  and  how 
long  he  had  been  working.  When  I  asked 
them  what  business  that  was  of  theirs,  they 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "Why  are  you  in- 
volved? Do  you  live  here?"  I  told  them  no, 
and  they  were  quite  abrupt. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  they  walked 
out  of  the  house  in  a  huff.  Of  com-se,  I  be- 
came furious  at  that  point  and  took  my  con- 


stituent and  his  wife  down  to  the  police  sta- 
tion to  complain.  If  I  was  an  ordinary  citiz- 
en, I  would  think  twice  before  I  did  that. 
When  I  got  to  the  police  station,  there  was 
the  oflBcer  who  had  been  so  rude  and  all  of 
his  buddies  standing  around  joking.  When  I 
walked  in,  the  joking  continued.  It  wasn't 
until  someone  recognized  me  in  my  old 
clothes  that  they  became  sensitive  to  the 
problem. 

They  apologized  profusely  to  my  constitu- 
ent, and  from  that  point  on  corrective  steps 
were  taken.  All  of  a  sudden,  there  was  a 
youth  officer  assigned  to  the  case,  and  within 
three  weeks  the  problem  was  resolved.  They 
found  the  kids  who  were  harassing  him  and 
talked  to  the  parents.  To  this  day  there  hasn't 
been  a  repeat  performance  of  this  kind  of 
harassment. 

But  up  until  then  it  was  a  problem.  They 
weren't  sensitive  to  the  East  Indians  in- 
volved. Not  only  that,  they  were  kind  of 
rude.  So  that  situation  has  been  dealt  with. 
Since  then,  I've  had  a  number  of  occasions 
where  I've  had  to  call  the  police  at  number 
11  station  and  they  have  been  very  good  in 
performing  their  duties.  I've  brought  this  up 
in  estimate  debates. 

We  have  a  new  inspector  now.  In  fact,  I 
found  Inspector  Schultz,  who  was  criticized 
by  the  various  ethnic  groups  as  being  intoler- 
ant to  the  black  community,  to  be  a  most 
sensitive,  understanding,  compassionate  in- 
spector. We  felt  very  badly  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Dovercourt  Street  station. 
However,  he  has  been  replaced  by  Inspector 
Pitts  who  has  been  very  attentive  to  the 
problems  of  visible  minorities  or  anyone  else 
who  has  come  to  him.  In  fact,  I  would  say 
the  Toronto  police  force  is  more  enlightened 
and  more  progressive  than  all  the  other 
police  forces  in  this  province.  I  will  put  that 
on  the  reteord.  I  have  been  in  Barrie  and  in 
other  areas  of  this  province  where  one 
wouldn't  find  me  supporting  the  police  in 
those  areas. 

In  Metropolitan  Toronto,  because  of  police 
interest  in  changing  their  image  when  it 
comes  to  labour,  I  think  that  the  first  reforms 
took  place  in  that  area.  Perhaps  the  Solicitor 
General  can  recall  back  in  the  early  1970s 
we  had  a  munber  of  violent  labour  dis- 
putes. There  was  the  Artistic  Woodwork 
Company  Limited  dispute  where  the  police 
were  seen  to  be  working  for  the  manage- 
ment. That  was  my  first  actual  brush  with 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police.  I  was  asked 
to  attend  that  picket  line  by  an  ex-MPP,  a 
fellows  who  had  held  my  seat  for  a  few  years 
back  in  the  late   1940s.   Bill  Temple  asked 
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me  to  attend  the  Artistic  Woodwork  picket 
line  back  in  1972. 

We  would  get  out  there  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  morning  around  six  o'clock 
and  try  to  pass  out  literature  to  the  strike- 
breakers that  were  being  driven  through  the 
picket  lane.  It  didn't  do  much  good  because 
the  police  really  took  their  work  seriously  at 
that  time.  We  had  the  emergency  task  force 
on  the  job. 


Mr.  Ruston:  Time. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Has  my  time  expired,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  It  is  10:30  of  the 
clock. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Ziemba,  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 

The  House  adjoiuned  at  10:30  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

MAPLE  SUGAR 

Hon.  Mr.  Wiseman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  privilege:  I  have  placed  on  all  hon- 
ourable members'  desks  a  package  of  maple 
sugar  manufactured  and  produced  in  the 
county  of  Lanark.  On  the  back  of  the  pack- 
age is  a  short  history  of  the  manufacturing  of 
maple  syrup  products.  We  have  increased  our 
production  in  Lanark  and  Leads  so  that  we 
now  produce  about  a  third  of  all  the  maple 
syrup  products  sold  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  will  call  that  a  point  of 
information  as  opposed  to  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Sj>eaker,  if  I  may  speak 
to  that  point  of  information,  I  want  to  thank 
the  honourable  member,  of  course.  I  take  it 
this  is  meant  in  good  faith  and  is  not  a  de- 
liberate effort  to  ruin  our  diets,  wreck  our 
teeth  and  sweeten  us  up  before  the  question 
period.  However,  we  certainly  appreciate  it. 
I  thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  same 
matter,  I  would  like  the  minister  and  the 
member  to  know  that  we  here  think  that 
when  we  take  Lanark,  we  will  sweep  the 
province. 

[Later] 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  don't 
want  to  comment  on  the  point  of  information, 
inasmuch  as  I  don't  consume  calories  these 
days,  I  do  agree  with  the  member  for  River- 
dale,  When  the  NDP  takes  Lanark,  it  will  in 
fact  have  125  seats,  but  I  have  to  say  to  the 
member  for  Riverdale,  it  will  be  long  past  his 
normal  life  expectancy. 

Mr.  Martel:  Do  you  remember  when  there 
used  to  be  only  seven  over  here? 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Eighty-one  in  '81. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  are  getting  there.  Our 
numbers  are  going  up  and  yours  are  going 
down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  remember  when  you  had 
a  little  higher  percentage  of  the  popular  vote 
than  you  got  the  last  time.  I  remember  that 
too. 


Thursday,  May  22,  1978 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  the  Premier  has 
something  much  more  important  to  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East,  in  his  own  inimitable  fashion,  is  pro- 
voking me  again,  Mr.  Speaker. 

STATEMENTS  BY  PARTY  LEADERS 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to 
allow  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  a 
member  of  the  third  party  to  make  statements 
after  the  Premier  makes  a  statement  about  the 
Quebec  referendum  results. 

Agreed  to. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORM 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  May  20  was 
an  immensely  hopeful  day  for  all  Canadians. 
Having  said  that,  it  is  equally  clear  in  my 
view  that  the  no  vote  in  the  Quebec  referen- 
dum does  not  mean  in  any  way  that  we  can 
complacently  sit  back  and  assume  the  issue 
or  the  problem  has  passed. 

I  understand  fully  that  in  making  their 
heartwarming  decision  to  deny  the  Parti  Que- 
becois  government  a  mandate  to  negotiate 
sovereignty-association,  Quebeckers  did  so  in 
the  conviction  that  there  is  now  general  ac- 
ceptance in  Canada  that  the  status  quo  will 
not  do.  We  must  not  and  we  will  not  betray 
that  confidence. 

It  is  not  only  Quebeckers— and  I  refer  to 
all  Quebeckers,  however  they  oast  their  vote 
—who  wiU  be  in  judgement  of  the  commit- 
ment with  which  this  process  is  now  under- 
taken, but  all  Canadians,  We  all  want 
positive  results  from  what  I  trust  will  be 
an  exciting  and  creative  process  on  which 
we  are  about  to  commence.  Now  is  the  time 
to  demonstrate  a  spirit  of  generosity,  to  work 
together  to  put  in  place,  through  the  words 
of  our  constitution  and  the  deeds  of  all  of 
us,  those  ideals  which  will  make  this  nation 
a  better  place  for  this  and  future  generations. 

The  singular  advantage  of  this  moment 
in  our  history  is  that  we  have  in  our  hands 
the  potential  for  making  real  progress  in 
the  constitutional  arena.  That  forward  move*- 
ment  is   enhanced  when  the  representatives 
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of  many  governments  are  committed  to  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  process  of  change. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  recent 
past,  as  Premier  of  this  province  I  have  re- 
iterated my  assm-ance  and  given  my  pledge 
that  we  would  support  wholeheartedly 
serious  constitutional  reform  within  the 
framework  of  federalism.  This  Legislative 
Assembly  unanimously  supported  that  view 
on  May  9.  Today,  publicly  amd  in  tiiis 
House,  I  renew  that  pledge. 

Last  evening,  joined  by  my  colleagues  the 
Min'ster  of  Intergovemmental  AfiFairs  (Mr. 
Wells)  and  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
McMurtry),  I  met  with  the  federal  Minister 
of  Justice,  Mr.  Chretien,  for  initial  discus- 
sions on  the  substance  and  process  of  con- 
stitutional change.  As  many  will  have  heard 
reoorted,  before  this  weekend  is  out,  Mr. 
Chretien  hopes  to  have  completed  similar 
discussions  with  representatives  of  all  10 
provinces. 

I  am,  of  course,  encouraged  by  this  type 
of  quick  initiative  on  constitutional  reform 
and  I  have  pledged  this  province's  full  co- 
operation for  any  and  all  constructive  steps 
in  this  direction.  I  do  so  because,  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  uphold  and  to  build  ujwn 
what  we  have  achieved  together  as  Cana- 
dians, and  to  be  proud  of  our  nation,  we 
must  rise  to  the  challenge  and  overcome 
the  impasse  that  has  denied  us  success  until 
this  time. 
2:10  p.m. 

In  the  recent  debate  on  Confederation  in 
this  House,  members  of  all  political  parties, 
as  I  understood  what  they  said,  expressed 
with  considerable  emotion  their  feelings  to- 
ward their  sister  province  and  urged,  with- 
out exceotion,  that  Quebec  remain  within 
Canada.  The  debate  also  saw  the  passage 
•of  a  resolution  that  commits  the  government 
of  this  province  to  sui>porting  full  negotia- 
tion of  a  new  Canadian  constitution  because, 
as  adamant  las  we  are  in  our  rejection  of 
sovereignty-association,  we  are  also  deeply 
committed  to  developing  a  new  constitution 
that  will  meet  the  express  and  legitimate 
aspirations  of  not  only  Quebec  but  all  other 
parts  of  this  nation. 

To  assist  us  in  the  task  of  preparing  for 
renewed  constitutional  negotiations,  this 
Legislature  will  appoint  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  on  constitutional  reform,  whose 
mandate  will  be  to  consider  and  report  with 
dispatch  on  ways  to  achieve  this  objective. 
I  suggest  to  members  of  this  House,  with 
respect,  that  in  view  of  the  rest  of  the  time- 
table, the  words  "with  dispatch"  mean  prob- 
ably by  the  end  of  the  summer. 


At  the  same  time,  of  course,  this  govern- 
ment will  play  its  full  part  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  this  province  in  all  ongoing 
discussions  that  will  take  place.  The  first  of 
those,  I  expect,  could  occur  very  soon.  In 
doing  so  we  shall  adopt  a  flexible  and  open- 
minded  position  to  ideas,  aspirations  and 
calls  for  change  that  will  come  from  all  parts 
of  this  nation. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  not  be  responsible 
if  I  did  not  indicate  at  the  outset  those 
principles  upon  which  we  will  be  firm*. 
These  principles  are  not  new  and  we  have 
reiterated  them  on  many  occasions.  They 
have  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  our  par- 
Ifamentary,  democratic  and  federal  system  of 
government. 

As  their  implementation  is  essential  for  the 
eventual  success  of  the  endeavour  on  which 
we  are  about  to  embark,  I  shall  briefly  list 
tjhe  key  principles  that  Ontario  will  seek  to 
achieve  in  any  new  Canadian  constitution. 
These  are  not  all-inclusive;  I  think  it  would 
be  unwise  to  start  drawing  up  complete  lists 
at  this  stage  of  discussion,  but  they  do  high- 
light some  of  the  basic  principles  we  think 
are  fundamental.  They  are: 

First,  patriation  of  the  constitution  and 
a  relatively  flexible  formula  for  constitutional 
amendment; 

Second,  provincial  participation  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  this  nation; 

Third,  reform  of  existing  national  institu- 
tions such  as  the  Senate— I  use  that  as  an 
example— to  allow  for  the  fuller  expression 
of  regional  or  provincial  interests,  while 
keeping  the  Queen  as  head  of  state; 

Fourth,  recognition  of  English  and  French 
as  the  two  official  languages  of  Canada,  in- 
cluding the  proposition  made  at  the  last 
meeting  of  first  ministers  calling  for  the  en- 
trenchment of  the  right  to  minority-language 
education  across  this  nation; 

Fifth,  provisions  that  will  allow  for  more 
flexibility  in  certain  areas  of  jurisdiction  so 
that  some  provinces,  such  as  Quebec— but  I 
emphasize  it  would  also  apply  to  other 
provinces— could  take  on  more  responsibilities 
than  the  others  if  they  so  desired.  In  other 
words,  the  constitution  should  be  so  drafted 
that  if  there  is  to  be  paramountcy  or  a  shar- 
ing of  fields,  the  government  in  any  province 
of  Canada  can  assume  that  additional  res- 
ponsibility, at  least  have  the  right  to  assume, 
but  not  necessarily  decide  to  do  so.  This 
should  be  available  to  every  province,  not 
just  to  a  single  province; 

Sixth,  greater  consultation  in  areas  where 
the  federal  spending  power  could  be  exer- 
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cised  in  areas  direcdy  aflFecting  the  provin- 
cial jurisdiction; 

Seventh,  entrenchment  of  the  fundamental 
and  democratic  rights  of  Canadians; 

Eighth,  a  precise  definition  of  the  essential 
powers  needed  by  the  federal  government 
to  run  the  national  economy.  I  think  it  is 
important,  as  we  embark  upon  this  period  of 
constitutional  discussion,  that  we  recognize 
from  the  perspective  of  this  province  any 
proposal  whereby  the  government  of  Canada 
—I  don't  like  the  phrase  "central  govern- 
ment"; I  refer  to  it  as  the  national  govern- 
ment—must have  not  only  the  responsibility 
but  the  power  to  discharge  that  responsibility 
to  deal  with  national  economic  issues.  That, 
to  me,  is  fundamental  and  a  point  of  view 
we  will  maintain. 

Ninth— a  principle  we  think  is  fundamental, 
and  I  think  increasingly  fundamental— there 
must  be  measures  to  ehminate  barriers  to 
the  free  flow  of  people,  goods  and  services 
across  this  country  so  as  to  enhance  the  eco- 
nomic ties  within  Confederation.  In  my  view 
it  must  be  part  of  the  constitution,  a  principle 
that  is  fundamental,  that  Canadians  must  be 
able  to  work,  travel,  invest  and  conduct 
business  throughout  this  country. 

Tenth,  a  clear  commitment  to  the  fair  dis- 
tribution of  economic  opportunities  as  a  goal 
of  Confederation  and  as  a  test  of  national 
policies. 

I  share  this  very  personally,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  immense  disappointment  to  me  at 
least  and  I  think  to  all  who  have  worked  for 
the  desired  reform— and  we  worked  very  hard 
at  it  during  certain  periods— that  the  piece- 
meal approach  to  constitutional  negotiation 
over  the  past,  really  now  15  years,  has  not 
achieved  what  we  have  sought. 

Now,  however,  we  have  a  rare  and  a  fresh 
opportunity  to  do  a  major  work  of  this  gen- 
eration for  this  country.  Let  us  not  allow  our 
vision  of  the  future  to  be  narrowed  by  the 
failures  of  the  past.  At  first  ministers'  meet- 
ings we  could  all  dwell  on  why  things  didn't 
happen,  why  we  didn't  achieve  success,  and 
what  were  the  limitations.  I  am  suggesting, 
with  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  provides 
us  with  a  fresh  opportunity  to  look  down  the 
road  at  what  we  want  in  the  future  for  our 
constitution  without  being  limited  by  the  de- 
bates of  the  past  10  to  15  years. 

I  think  we  must  build.  My  own  perception 
is  that  these  opportunities  don't  come  that 
often.  There  must  be  a  sense  of  urgency— I 
happen  to  believe  this— and  we  must  seize  the 
opportunities  now,  not  six  months  from  now 
or  a  year  from  now.  We  should  build  upon 
this  sense  of  urgency  at  this  time.  I  think  it 


is  also  important  for  us  to  tap  the  energy, 
the  feeling,  the  commitment  that  all  of  us 
sensed  Tuesday  night  and  that  has  been 
demonstrated  by  so  many  from  all  parts  of 
this  nation. 

I  don't  think  we  should  minimize  it:  it  will 
be  a  very  tough  task  indeed.  It  is  easy  to 
discuss  these  issues  in  isolation.  It  is  easy  to 
expound  upon  the  principles,  but  I  think  it  is 
also  fair  to  state,  having  been  a  part  of  this 
process  for  a  number  of  years,  that  it  is  a 
very  difficult  task. 

It  is  now  the  vital  interest,  I  think,  of  all 
Canadians  in  every  province,  in  every  region, 
whether  they  be  French-speaking  or  English- 
speaking,  our  native  people,  our  new  Cana- 
dians, young  like  myself  or  more  mature  like 
others,  to  refashion,  to  renew,  to  strengthen 
our  Canadian  Confederation.  Now,  as  I  be- 
lieve we  would  all  agree  in  this  House,  we 
must  immediately  get  on  with  this  task. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the  unanimity  ex- 
pressed earlier,  can  I  assume  that  if  we  go 
over  the  30-minute  time  restriction,  it  will 
be  waived  on  this  occasion? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  want 
to  thank  the  House,  first  of  all,  for  the  un- 
animous permission  to  make  a  statement  at 
this  time.  I  want  to  thank  the  Premier  for 
his  statement,  which  I  thought  set  the  right 
tone  and  I  think  represented  well  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  in  Ontario  at  this  time. 

We  certainly  welcome  the  vote  in  Quebec. 
I  think  all  people  in  Ontario  were  relieved, 
full  of  joy,  full  of  optimism  about  the  future 
when  we  saw  that  vote.  The  vote  was  of 
greater  proportions,  I  think,  than  many  of  us 
would  have  been  ready  to  believe  and  it  was 
most  heartening  to  see  that. 

I  think  it's  important  that  we  now  recognize 
that  there  are  people  out  there  who  will  need 
to  be  convinced  about  the  need  for  constitu- 
tional change.  I  think  the  Premier  is  working 
on  this.  I  pledge  myself  to  work  in  the  same 
interest  and  to  try  to  bring  about  the  same 
result. 

I  think  it's  very  important,  as  we  discuss 
constitutional  change,  that  we  find  some  way 
to  involve  a  good  many  of  our  citizens,  other 
than  the  political  leaders,  and,  for  that  matter, 
find  some  way  also  to  involve  other  political 
leaders  apart  from  the  first  ministers.  There 
are  some  real  diflBculties  with  the  usual  first- 
minister  approach.  I  confess  right  now  I  don't 
have  the  answer  to  this,  but  I  put  the  ques- 
tion anyhow  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Premier  and  other  members  of  the  House. 

The  federal  government  is  formed  by  a 
party   that   has   virtually  no  support  in   the 
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House  from  western  Canada,  and  that  is  a 
very  real  problem  when  it  tries  to  put  the 
federal  viewpoint  at  a  first  ministers'  confer- 
ence. Similarly,  the  present  government  in 
Quebec  which  would  be  represented  at  a  first 
ministers'  conference,  in  that  way  would  not 
have  the  point  of  view  of  the  side  that  has 
just  won  the  referendum  and  there  is  a 
difficulty  there. 

In  this  House,  without  in  any  way  be- 
coming political  about  it,  we  do  have  a  situa- 
tion where  the  government  party,  although 
it  speaks  for  all  the  people,  has  been  elected 
by  less  than  a  majority  of  the  people  and 
would  be  good— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  very  broadly  repre- 
sented. 

2:20  p.m. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Yes,  it  is  probably  a  repre- 
sentative party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  All  areas  of  the  province. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  am  trying,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  to 
make  a  statement  that  is  reasonably  non- 
political.  I  hope  the  Premier  will  permit  me 
to  do  that.  The  Premier  recognizes  that  a 
good  many  people  in  Ontario  would  want 
their  views  represented.  I  take  it  he  would 
agree  that  the  select  committee,  at  least  in 
Ontario,  might  be  one  way  that  the  members 
of  other  parties,  and  certain  invited  people 
from  the  community  at  large,  might  be  able 
to  contribute  to  Ontario's  position  to  be  taken 
in  front  of  any  eventual  constitutional  con- 
ference, be  it  of  first  ministers  or  any  other 
kind. 

I  hope  the  Premier  will  put  his  mind  to 
this  task.  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  in  any  way 
I  can  to  find  some  way  to  make  sure  that 
representation  occurs  from  more  than  just  the 
government  party  in  Quebec,  the  government 
party  in  Ottawa,  the  government  party  in  On- 
tario, and  elsewhere.  We  have  a  very  impor- 
tant responsibility  in  this  House. 

We,  certainly,  are  prepared  to  work  on  a 
select  committee.  We  would  like  it  to  start 
right  now,  and  we  would  like  to  work  not 
only  on  the  principles  outlined  by  the 
Premier  but  on  other  principles  that  other 
people  might  wish  to  bring  forward. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  Ontario  should  state,  as  clearly  as  possi- 
ble, that  we  are  certainly  not  of  the  view  at 
present  being  advocated  by  the  Premier  of 
Newfoundland.  I  was  somewhat  concerned 
about  that  gentleman's  view  of  Canada  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  federal  government 
was  really  the  agency  of  the  10  provinces  and 
governed  by  the  will  and  the  permission  of 
the  10  provinces,  as  I  understood  him.  I  do 


not  see  that.  I  believe  the  federal  government 
governs  by  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
meaning  all  the  people  of  Canada,  and  that  is 
how  it  should  be. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  not  agree  with 
that  gentleman's  view  that  this  is  a  time  for 
a  common  front  of  all  provinces,  in  a  sense, 
against  the  federal  government.  I  am  very 
concerned  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  meeting, 
as  usual,  this  summer— in  August,  I  believe; 
the  Premier  could  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— 
of  the  first  ministers  of  the  provinces.  I  would 
think  it  would  be  very  important  for  Ontario 
to  make  clear  that  that  should  not  be  a  meet- 
ing at  which  the  first  ministers  of  the  prov- 
inces get  together  to  form  some  kind  of  com- 
mon stand  with  which  to  confront  the  federal 
government.  This  is  not  the  time  for  that  kind 
of  common  front  or  confrontation. 

The  federal  government  is  the  government 
that  has  very  great  responsibilities  in  these 
matters  and  should  not  be  regarded  in  any 
way  as  the  enemy  of  the  provinces  or  some 
kind  of  outside  force.  We  should  all  work 
together  and  there  should  be  no  private  at- 
tempts to  set  up  a  common  front  against  the 
federal  government.  I  trust  the  Premier  of 
Ontario  will  carry  forward  that  particular 
viewpoint  to  the  meeting  this  siunmer. 

Je  veux  saluer  tres  sincerement  M.  Ryan 
Je  pense  qu'il  a  conduit  une  campagne  elec- 
torale  qui  etait  remarquable.  L' organisation 
dans  chaque  circonscription  electorale  etait 
quelque  chose  merveilleux  et  en  general  je 
pense  que  c'est  I'image  de  M.  Ryan  comme 
un  homme  de  fortitude  et  d'integrite  qui  a 
assiste  avec  le  resultat  que  nous  avons  regu. 

Je  veux  aussi  feliciter  M.  Trudeau.  Je  pense 
que  notre  Premier  ministre  a  fait  une  inter- 
vention tres  importante,  tr^s  puissante  et  je 
pense  que  c' etait  quelque  chose  qui  a  aide 
beaucoup  la  cause  federaliste  juste  au  moment 
ou  on  en  avait  besoin. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  federal 
opposition  leader,  Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  his 
speech  saying  the  Canada  they  were  objecting 
to  in  Quebec  was  a  Canada  of  the  past  put  it 
very  well.  He  also  deserves  our  commenda- 
tion for  the  role  he  played. 

I  want,  therefore,  to  summarize  by  saying 
this.  While  we  can  endorse  the  principles 
outlined  by  the  Premier,  we  want  to  partici- 
pate not  just  as  politicians  but  as  Ontarians 
and  as  people  who  represent  many  viewpoints 
in  the  province.  We  want  to  participate  in  the 
select  committee  and  we  want  to  get  on  with 
that  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

We  want  to  participate  in  any  way  possible 
and  reasonable  in  the  eventual  constitutional 
discussions,  although  we  recognize  that  being 
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at  the  table  might  not  be  the  necessary  an- 
swer to  that.  There  may  be  other  solutions, 
and  I  look  forward  to  discussions  with  the 
Premier  about  them. 

We  reject  the  idea  of  a  common  front  of 
the  provinces  against  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  we  hope  that  does  not  happen  at 
the  meeting  of  first  ministers  this  August. 

We  look  forward  to  constitutional  change. 
We  feel  Ontario  should  present  what  it 
wants,  as  a  province,  at  any  conferences 
which  occur.  We  assume  there  will  be  pre- 
liminary meetings  before  we  actually  get  to 
a  first  ministers'  conference,  and  we  would 
recommend  such  preliminary  meetings,  espe- 
cially as  they  sort  out  in  Quebec  exactly  what 
attitude  they  intend  to  take  towards  these 
constitutional  discussions. 

Ontario  has  a  great  challenge  in  front  of 
it;  it  has  a  great  opportunity.  The  way  in 
Which  we  treat  the  forthcoming  negotiations 
may  well  determine  whether  Canada  sur- 
vives and,  if  it  does  survive,  the  kind  of 
country  it  will  be. 

We  endorse  the  Premier's  statement.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  and  with 
other  Canadians  of  goodwill  to  reformulate 
the  country  we  all  love. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
New  Democratic  Party  welcome  the  state- 
ment of  the  Premier  today  as  far  as  it  goes. 
I  have  one  or  two  other  points  I  would  like 
to  make  in  a  moment. 

One  of  the  commentators  observed  with 
regard  to  the  referendum  vote  in  Quebec 
that  what  it  did  in  eflFect  was  to  give  a 
suspended  sentence  on  Canada.  In  other 
words,  we  are  not  yet  convicted;  we  have  a 
job  to  do.  The  Premier  has  many  times  said 
we  must  get  on  with  that  jo'b.  He  is  willing 
to  go  anywhere  at  any  time  to  pursue  the 
issue  of  constitutional  reform,  and  he  has 
reiterated  that  and  elaborated  on  it  in  his 
statement  today. 

However,  there  are  two  areas  I  would  like 
to  touch  upon  by  way  of  going  beyond  the 
Premier's  statement  today.  One  is  in  refer- 
ence to  what  I  would  describe  as  the  sub- 
stance of  constitutional  reform.  The  second 
is  in  reference  to  the  whole  process  we 
might  be  following. 

Up  until  now,  as  the  Premier  has  noted, 
this  ad  hoc,  piecemeal  approach  to  reform 
has  not  been  successful.  What  the  Premier 
has  done  today  is  to  move  away  from  the 
ad  hoc  listing  of  reforms  that  might  be 
achieved  at  any  given  time,  as  was  done, 
for  example,  by  the  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  in  a  statement  last  December, 
to  enunciating  a  statement  of  principle. 


As  far  as  those  principles  go,  I  think  we 
would  agree  that  they  spell  out  the  guiding 
principles  we  wish  to  pursue.  But  what  is 
the  exact  position  of  Ontario  now?  That  is 
what  I  want  to  speak  to  for  a  moment. 

Ontario's  position  in  the  Confederation  of 
today  and  tomorrow  is  going  to  be  funda- 
mentally different  from  Ontario's  position  in 
the  Confederation  of  yesterday.  Ontario's 
position  in  the  Confederation  of  yesterday 
was  that  we  were  the  almost  automatic  bene- 
ficiary of  the  whole  system.  As  has  sometimes 
been  described,  we  in  this  province  were  the 
honest  brokers  of  differences  that  may  have 
emerged  elsewhere. 

Things  have  changed.  The  whole  thrust  of 
economic  development  in  this  country  is 
moving  west.  Ontario,  as  a  have-not  prov- 
ince, on  as  vital  an  issue  as  energy  supply, 
for  example,  finds  that  it  is  dependent  for 
80  per  cent  of  its  energy  supply  from  out- 
side the  province,  either  from  other  provinces 
or  outside  the  country. 

Therefore,  in  constitutional  reform  we 
have  to  be  more  in  the  role  of  the  west  and 
the  Atlantic  provinces  in  terms  of  attempt- 
ing to  restructure  Confederation  so  that  it 
can  specifically  meet  the  needs  of  Ontario, 
because  those  needs  will  not  be  met  auto- 
matically from  the  Confederation  setup  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  plead  with  the 
Premier  to  move  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
assisting  us  in  the  House,  and  those  outside 
the  House  who  now  are  interested  in  this 
topic,  in  presenting  what  Ontario's  views  are. 
It  is  true,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  a 
number  of  columnists  in  the  last  few  days, 
that  Ontario  has  put  on  the  table  a  number 
of  things  throughout  the  last  10  years,  and 
this  has  been  used  as  an  argument  that  On- 
tario was  not  locked  in  and  satisfied  with 
the  status  quo. 

But  many  of  those  tilings  have  not  neces- 
sarily been  commitments.  They  have  been 
reports,  for  example,  from  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  Confederation,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  accepted  totally  by  the  govern- 
ment. Indeed,  in  one  instance,  the  Penetan- 
guishene  issue,  it  was  not  accepted  for  quite 
some  months.  What  is  the  government's 
commitment? 

A  week  or  so  ago,  the  Premier  made  a 
very  interesting  statement,  at  least  in  terms 
of  its  media  coverage,  in  which  he  said 
that  Ontario  was  now  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  Ontario  package,  the  Ontario 
position.  What  is  the  Ontario  package?  What 
exactly  is  the  Ontario  position? 
2:30  p.m. 
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The  Premier  has  spelled  out  certain  guide- 
lines. We  all  agree  that  we  must  have  a 
viable  national  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  all  agree  that  there  are  certain 
powers  that  the  federal  government  has  had 
in  the  past  which  may  be  decentralized  to 
the  provinces.  Where  do  we  draw  the  line 
in  that  division  of  powers  so  that  we  have 
a  viable  national  govemment  and  yet  we 
transfer  certain  powers,  whidb  might  be 
exercised  more  efiFectively  in  meeting 
people's  needs,  to  the  provinces? 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  nub  of  the 
whole  constitutional  reform  issue.  If  the 
government  is,  as  the  Premier  seemed  to 
suggest  last  week,  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  paclcage,  when  is  that  package 
going  to  be  revealed?  Then  all  of  us  in  the 
Legislature  who  want  to  be  part  of  this  pro- 
cess would  be  working  with  something  of 
substance  instead  of  something  that  is 
straight  speculation. 

Let  me  move  to  the  second  part— the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  spoken  to 
some  of  this  already:  the  process  by  which 
we  are  going  to  operate.  Interestingly 
enough,  Ontario  today,  in  one  sense,  is  a 
step  ahead  of  all  other  provinces.  We  have 
now,  by  that  resolution  that  was  passed 
unanimously  a  week  or  so  ago,  agreed  to 
the  establishment  of  an  all-party  committee. 
This  will  be  a  forum  in  which  we  can  work 
out  what  is  Ontario's  approach  and  Ontario's 
needs  as  we  move  towards  the  whole  issue 
of  constitutional  reform. 

We  do  not  have  comparable  committees 
in  other  provinces  so  we  are  left  with  ac- 
cepting the  views  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, which  do  not  necessarily  represent 
the  total  view  of  the  whole  Legislature.  I 
do  not  know  if  there  is  any  government  in 
this  country,  with  possibly  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, that  reially  represents  tlie  majority 
of  the  people  as  reflected  in  their  last  elec- 
toral votes. 

We  are  going  to  set  up  a  select  committee, 
and  that  select  committee  is  going  to  tackle 
the  fob  of  working  out  the  Ontario  package. 
If  the  Premier  has  a  fairly  definitive  state- 
ment on  which  he  is  putting  the  finishing 
touches,  can  he  not  give  that  to  the  Legis- 
lature? Can  those  who  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  work  on  the  legislative  committee 
not  then  be  in  a  position  to  work  with  the 
substance  of  that  proposal  and  have  their 
input  in  terms  of  where  they  think  it  can 
be  improved  or  where  modifications  can  be 
made? 

I  think  it  is  legitimate  that  governments 
will  have  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  whole 


process  of  constitutonal  reform.  But  I  join 
with  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  at  least 
to  this  extent— particularly  as  one  is  shaping 
a  constitution  to  serve  the  needs  of  this 
nation  for  the  next  100  years  or  more— that 
it  is  necessary  that  other  people  in  this 
Legislature  in  die  opposition  parties,  and 
other  people  on  the  outside,  to  the  extent 
that  they  can  make  an  input,  should  be  in- 
volved in  that  process. 

I  was  interested  to  learn  from  Ottawa 
yesterday  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  indi- 
cated he  is  open-minded  to  the  idea  that 
there  will  be  all-party  delegations  at  the 
constitutional  conferences.  I  understand  that 
Allan  Blakeney  of  Saskatchewan,  on  behalf 
of  the  province,  has  indicated  they  are  will- 
ing to  move  in  that  direction.  I  hope  that 
here  in  Ontario  we  will  be  willing  to  do 
that,  so  that  at  least  we  will  bring  all  parties 
into  the  picture.  In  bringing  all  parties  into 
the  picture,  the  government  will  be  opening 
the  doors  more  widely  to  bringing  all 
difFerent  i)oints  of  view  into  it. 

We  are  all  aware  that  outside  of  parties 
we  have  groups  in  this  country  that  have 
very  legitimate  claims  to  having  an  input  in 
constitutional  reform.  I  think  partly  of  the 
native  peoples  who  were  here  before  either 
of  the  founding  nations  that  we  speak  so 
much  about. 

I  want  to  emphasize  another  point.  I  think 
it  will  be  tragic  in  the  whole  process  of 
constitutional  reform  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing to  dispel  that  sense  of  frustration— of 
being  forced  to  the  sidelines— on  the  part  of 
that  growing  third  of  the  Canadian  population 
that  is  neither  French  nor  English.  This  nation 
was  founded  initially  with  the  French  and 
English  partnership.  That  basic  dualism  is  in- 
escapable. One  of  the  messages  that  came  out 
of  the  referendum  vote  in  Quebec  was  a 
willingness  to  work  out  a  new  arrangement 
for  a  modem  restatement  of  that  dualism,  but 
we  would  be  making  a  very  great  mistake  if 
we  did  not  move  beyond  that.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume for  a  moment  to  suggest  how  it  should 
be  done,  but  we  should  reflect  the  legitimate 
role,  the  place  and  the  contribution  of  a 
growing  third  group,  the  new  Canadians  who 
have  come  to  this  country  and  who  are  play- 
ing such  a  major  part  in  its  development. 

We  welcome  the  statement  of  the  Premier. 
We  join  with  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  giving  him  our  assiu^ance  that  we  will  work 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  principles  which 
have  been  enunciated  there.  But  I  note  in 
the  Premier's  statement  that  he  referred  to 
the  select  committee  as  being  faced  with  the 
task  of  preparing  for  renewed  constitutional 
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negotiations.  I  just  raise  with  the  Premier,  if 
that  is  the  case  and  if  the  time  frame  in  his 
own  mind  at  the  moment  is  for  his  operations 
to  be  ended  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  that 
it  may  well  be  necessary  that  we  should  move 
that  legislative  committee  even  before  the 
beginning  of  the  summer. 

Allan  Blakeney  has  suggested  on  behalf  of 
Saskatchewan  that  we  should  be  moving 
within  a  three-week  period  with  the  first 
meeting  of  at  least  the  intergovernmental 
affairs  ministers  to  work  out  the  agenda  to 
start  the  whole  process  so  that  it  can  be 
picked  up  by  the  first  ministers  at  a  later 
date. 

If  this  Legislature,  through  its  select  com- 
mittee, is  going  to  have  an  input  in  that  and 
that  process  is  to  start  three  or  four  weeks 
from  now,  I  suggest  it  is  necessary  that  steps 
should  be  taken  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
establish  that  select  committee  so  that  it  can 
become  the  vehicle  or  mechanism  for  that 
broader  input  beyond  the  government  alone, 
and  I  would  like  to  believe  that  the  Premier 
has  no  objection  to  that  broadening  or  that 
open  process. 

We  welcome  the  statement  and  we  look 
forward  to  sharing  what  the  Premier  has 
described  as  a  creative,  exciting  process  for 
building  this  nation  for  future  generations. 

IRON  ORE  PELLETS 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  some  members  have  expressed  their 
concern  about  the  mothballing  this  month  of 
the  iron  ore  recovery  plant  of  Inco  Limited 
at  Sudbury  and  the  implications  of  this  action 
on  those  engaged  in  the  iron  ore  industry  in 
Ontario. 

Although  I  described  in  this  House  only  a 
few  months  ago  the  problems  encountered 
with  some  iron  ore  pellets  produced  in  our 
province  and  their  unsuitability  for  steel 
plants  in  the  major  markets,  it  may  be  useful 
to  provide  an  informational  report  on  the 
situation. 

First,  it  is  worth  repeating  what  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  has  already  told  this 
House  on  May  8,  that  Inco  advised  us  it  in- 
tends to  absorb  into  other  operations  the  200 
employees  affected  by  the  mothballing  of  the 
iron  ore  recovery  plant  at  Sudbury. 

In  the  iron  ore  industry,  a  serious  over- 
supply  and  overcapacity  has  existed  since 
1974,  not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  western 
world. 

The  primary  cause  was  the  expansion  of  the 
iron  ore  mining  capacity  in  the  mid-1970s  to 


meet  forecast  levels  of  steel  demand  which 
never  materialized— and  I  do  not  mean  fore- 
casts made  by  this  government.  This  expan- 
sion was  followed  by  very  low  demand  for 
steel  from  the  end  of  1974  to  the  beginning 
of  1978.  At  the  start  of  1978,  iron  ore  stocks 
in  the  western  world  were  estimated  to  be  in 
excess  of  200  million  metric  tonnes,  which 
was  the  equivalent  of  38  per  cent  of  the  iron 
ore  production  in  the  western  world  during 
1977. 

Turning  to  the  iron  ore  pellets  produced 
by  Inco  in  Sudbury,  the  problems  are  (1)  the 
presence  of  higher  amounts  of  alkalis,  po- 
tassium oxide  and  soda  ash  than  are  con- 
tained in  the  average  iron  ore  pellet,  (2)  Inco 
pellets  contain  some  nickel  as  an  impurity  and 
(3)  there  is  pellet  dusting  during  handling, 
such  as  in  the  unloading  at  steel  plants. 

The  alkalis  attack  the  refractory  lining  of 
blast  surfaces  and  shorten  their  working  life. 
The  dusting  creates  poor  environmental  con- 
ditions for  workers.  As  for  the  nickel  impurity, 
the  majority  of  steel  produced  in  the  world 
does  not  contain  nickel  and  the  presence  of 
nickel  is  undesirable. 

For  some  time,  Hanna  Mining  Company,  a 
major  iron  ore  company  in  the  United  States, 
was  able  to  market  pellets  for  Inco  by  wide 
distribution  among  its  own  and  other  iron  ore 
inventories.  The  blending  of  other  ores  in  the 
refining  process  minimized  he  effect  of  the 
contaminants  but  resulted  in  added  costs  of 
handling.  But  that  market  came  to  an  end  as 
stocks  built  up. 
2:40  p.m. 

Producers  of  specialty  steels  that  contain 
nickel,  such  as  stainless  steel,  cannot  use  iron 
ore  pellets  because  those  steels  are  produced 
in  electric  furnaces  that  require  the  use  of 
scrap  steel  or  pre-reduced  iron  ore,  which  is 
called  sponge  iron.  In  an  attempt  to  overcome 
these  problems,  Inco,  along  with  Allis- 
Chalmers  Canada  Limited  and  the  National 
Steel  Corporation  of  Canada  Limited  investi- 
gated possibilities  of  producing  sponge  iron 
in  the  non-operational  SL-RN  kiln  owned  by 
Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  Limited  in  Sud- 
bury. 

Although  a  good  product  was  obtained,  the 
costs  were  too  high  for  the  present  and  this 
sponge  iron  cannot  compete  in  price  with 
scrap  in  the  currently  depressed  steel  market. 
As  further  illustration  of  the  effect  of  this 
depressed  market,  Stelco  Inc.  owns  a  facility 
to  produce  pre-reduced  iron  pellets  at  the 
Griffith  iron  mine  in  northwestern  Ontario, 
but  that  facility  has  been  mothballed  since 
1976  because  scrap  steel  is  much  less  expen- 
sive than  sponge  iron. 
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From  these  facts,  it  can  be  seen  that 
marketing  Inco  pellets  is  extremely  difficult 
in  the  present  state  of  oversupply  in  the  iron 
ore  industry.  The  only  exception  would  be 
small  amounts  of  the  pellets  for  trial  pur- 
poses or  for  special  needs.  Also,  marketing 
problems  with  Inco  pellets  are  aflFected 
strongly  by  the  fact  that  all  major  North 
American  steel  companies  have  their  own 
captive  supplies  of  iron  ore. 

As  for  the  outlook  for  the  future,  the  po- 
tential for  marketing  of  the  Ontario  iron  ore 
pellets  will  be  aflFected  to  some  extent  by  the 
current  world  change  in  regional  patterns  of 
steel  production.  The  growth  is  happening 
away  from  the  traditional  major  steel-produc- 
ing areas,  such  as  the  United  States,  western 
Europe  and  Japan,  and  shifting  towards  the 
emerging  countries. 

The  traditional  three  areas  together  pro- 
duced about  47  million  metric  tonnes  less  in 
1978  than  they  did  in  1974.  Meanwhile,  the 
emerging  countries,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  produced  about  51  million  metric 
tonnes  more  in  1978.  What  the  impact  of  this 
worldwide  change  will  be  on  future  markets 
for  our  iron  ore  is  diflficult  to  gauge.  It  is  an 
area  that  the  government  of  Ontario  and  its 
staff,  along  with  the  federal  government,  are 
watching  closely,  with  the  hope  of  anticipat- 
ing iron  ore  needs  that  our  provincial  sources 
can  supply  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  some  concern 
should  be  expressed  about  the  200  lost  jobs 
in  Sudbury  because  of  the  mothballing  of  the 
Inco  iron  ore  recovery  plant.  But,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  the  company  has  said  those  work- 
ers will  be  accommodated  in  its  other  opera- 
tions. The  iron  ore  mines  in  Ontario  that  have 
shut  down  in  the  past  two  years  either  ran 
out  of  ore  or  were  small,  uneconomic  opera- 
tions compared  to  the  newer  and  larger  mine 
developments  in  Quebec,  Labrador  and  Min- 
nesota. In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  those 
mines  are  more  eflficient  because  they  enjoy 
economies  of  scale. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  current  drop  in 
demand  for  iron  ore,  I  would  inform  this 
House  that  on  the  day  before  yesterday,  a 
15  per  cent  cutbaick  was  announced  by  the 
Wabush  Mines  based  in  Newfoundland.  The 
reason  given  was  lack  of  demand  from  its 
largest  customers,  Dominion  Foundries  and 
Steel  Limited  and  Stelco.  Even  that  large 
and  eflBcient  operation  apparently  cannot  be 
completely  sustained  in  today's  declined 
markets. 

Each  year  about  60  million  metric  tonnes 
of  iron  ore  are  produced  in  Canada.  Of  this 
total,  62  per  cent  or  37  million  tonnes  are 


exported.  Imports  of  iron  ore  into  Canada 
are  about  foiu-  million  tonnes  per  year, 
primarily  from  the  United  States,  while  17 
million  to  19  million  tonnes  of  Canadian 
liron  ore  are  shipped  to  the  United  States 
each  year— that  is  to  say,  four  to  five  times 
the  amount  we  import.  Constitutionally,  On- 
tario cannot  interfere  in  international  trade. 
Also,  any  such  moves  could  cause  great  risk 
to  our  own  export  markets. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  govern- 
ment should  force  Ontario  steel  companies 
to  consider  processes  that  would  allow  the 
use  of  the  less-desirable  Ontario  ores  at  the 
expense  df  the  imported  ore  from  the  United 
States.  Such  an  action  could  well  lead  to 
reprisals  by  the  United  States.  The  results 
may  well  be  that  more  Ontario  jobs  would 
be  endangered  than  we  would  stand  to  gain 
—jobs  in  such  centres  as  Hamilton  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  That  is  why  it  is  the  govern- 
ment's conclusion  that  it  would  be  unwise 
for  Ontario  to  intervene  unilaterally  in  that 
aspect  of  the  intematioaial  marketplace. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  all  steel  pro- 
duced in  Canada  is  produced  in  Ontario.  The 
steel  companies  in  our  province  are  highly 
efficient  and  competitive,  and  have  been 
leaders  in  steel-making  technology  in  North 
America.  An  estimated  90  per  cent  of  Cana- 
dian steel  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
produced  in  Ontario.  In  1979,  exports  of 
Ontario  steel  producers  to  the  United  States 
were  estimated  at  1,289,000  short  tons, 
whereas  imports  from  the  United  States  into 
the  whole  of  Canada  were  estimated  at  only 
500,000  short  tons. 

Faced  with  this  market  situation,  the  way 
to  stimulate  the  increase  of  employment  in 
our  province  in  thds  industry  is  to  build  on 
the  strength  of  our  steel-making  expertise 
and  capabilities.  We  must  build  on  this 
strength  by  encouraging  company  decisions 
to  expand,  modernize  and  remain  competi- 
tive and  by  this  means  increase  employment 
in  Ontario.  That  is  what  this  government  is 
doing. 

FOREST  FIRES 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  inform  the  members  of  the  House  of  the 
latest  developments  in  the  extremely  serious 
forest  fire  situation  in  the  province.  Condi- 
tions across  northern  Ontario  are  critical  be- 
cause of  extremely  dry  conditions.  Three 
regions,  the  northwestern,  northern  and 
north-central  regions,  have  been  declared 
restiticted  fire  zones;  that  is,  all  open  fires 
are  banned  because  of  the  high  risk  of  forest 
fires.  It  is  anticipated  that  before  this  after- 
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noon  is  out,  all  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
province  will  be  declared  a  restricted  fire 
zone.  This  is  an  almost  unprecedented  move 
which  emphasizes  the  extreme  severity  of 
the  conditions. 

The  weather  is  not  helping  the  situation. 
Temperatures  in  the  north  are  in  the  30s, 
relative  humidities  are  extremely  low  and 
winds  remain  strong  at  20  to  30  kilometres 
per  hour.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  change 
or  relief  in  sight  so  far  as  the  weather  is 
concerned. 

Dvu-ing  the  past  24  hours  the  situation  has 
worsened  considerably  in  the  Kenora  and 
Red  Lake  areas.  At  Red  Lake,  hospital 
patients  and  senior  citizens  have  been  evacu- 
ated by  float  plane.  The  rest  of  the  3,000 
people  in  the  community  stand  ready  to  be 
evacuated,  if  necessary,  because  a  fire  is 
burning  out  of  control  in  the  vicinity.  Two 
other  serious  fires  are  out  of  control  in  the 
Kenora  area. 

Further  to  the  east,  the  community  of  Fort 
Hope  is  beling  evacuated.  Two  Canadian 
Armed  Forces  Hercules  aircraft  from  Trenton 
and  three  aircraft  from  Austin  Airways  have 
moved  about  400  people  fom  Fort  Hope  to 
Geraldton,  which  is  145  miles  south.  About 
100  residents  have  volunteered  to  stay  be- 
hind to  fight  the  fire  that  threatens  their 
homes.  Four  Canadian  Armed  Forces  heli- 
copters have  been  sent  to  Dryden  and 
Thunder  Bay  to  assist  evacuations  wherever 
they  may  be  needed. 

Currently  there  are  31  fires  burning  in  the 
northwestern  region.  Approximately  62,000 
acres  of  forest  have  been  burned  by  these 
outbreaks.  In  the  Kenora  area,  a  previously 
held  fire,  Kenora-23,  has  again  flared  up  to 
spread  about  25  miles  and  forced  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  community  of  Mcintosh. 

Trans-Canada  Highway  17  has  been  closed 
between  Vermillion  Bay  and  the  junction  of 
highways  17  and  71  at  Longbow  Lake.  The 
CPR  main  line  has  been  closed.  Also,  high- 
way 105  between  Ear  Falls  and  Red  Lake 
has  been  closed  until  further  notice.  The 
main  power  line  to  Red  Lake  is  down  and 
telephone  service  is  disrupted.  In  the  resort 
area  between  Kenora  and  Dryden,  an  area 
equal  to  17  townships  has  been  declared  an 
emergency  area  by  my  ministry  to  facilitate 
the  protection  of  human  life  and  private 
property,  and  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
evacuation  of  tourist  camps,  lodges  and  private 
cottages  as  well  as  the  previously  mentioned 
village  of  Mcintosh. 
2:50  p.m. 

The  overall  forest  fire  situation  is  critical 
throughout  most  of  the  northern  regions  of 


the  province,  and  we  have  moved  in  reserve 
manpwer  and  equipment,  especially  from  the 
south,  to  do  battle  on  other  fronts  as  fires 
break  out.  But  because  there  is  a  general 
shortage  of  aircraft  and  equipment  at  the 
moment,  we  are  negotiating  with  the  United 
States  Forestry  Service  at  Boise,  Idaho,  to 
supply  us  with  additional  firefighting  equip- 
ment and  aircraft. 

Our  staff  and  volunteers  are  working 
around  the  clock  to  keep  losses  and  damage 
to  a  minimum.  To  give  an  example  of  the 
measures  being  taken,  all  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  staff  in  the  northwestern  region 
have  been  put  on  standby  for  auxiliary  fire 
duty  or  support  work,  and  all  normal  opera- 
tions have  been  halted  until  this  emergency 
situation  is  resolved. 

To  get  a  firsthand  look  at  the  situation,  I 
and  my  colleague  the  Minister  of  Northern 
Affairs  (Mr.  Bemier),  with  my  deputy  min- 
ister, will  be  flying  shortly  to  the  northern 
areas  affected.  We  plan  to  fly  over  Fort 
Hope,  visit  the  threatened  community  of  Red 
Lake,  as  well  as  fly  over  the  Kenora  to 
Dryden  area.  This  evening  at  the  Dryden 
regional  fire  centre,  we  will  be  holding  a 
news  conference  to  update  the  many  news 
people  who  are  already  on  the  scene  or  are 
on  their  way  at  this  moment. 

1980  OLYMPIAD  FOR  THE 
PHYSICALLY  DISABLED 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the 
talk  about  the  Olymjyic  Games  in  the  summer 
of  1980,  many  people  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  two  sets  of  Olympic 
Games.  Canada  may  not  be  going  to  the  22nd 
Olympiad  in  Moscow,  but  it  is  definitely 
going  to  Amhem  in  the  Netherlands  from 
June  21  to  July  5,  to  take  part  in  the  1980 
Olympiad  for  the  Physically  Disabled. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  today  that  the 
people  of  Ontario  through  their  government 
and  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation, 
will  be  assisting  financially  the  Canadian 
mission  to  the  Sixth  Olympiad  for  the  Physi- 
cally Disabled.  We  will  be  granting  the 
mission  $1,000  for  each  Ontario  participant, 
and  we  anticipate  that  40  men  and  women 
from  Ontario  will  be  on  the  Canadian  team. 

This  support  of  the  Olympiad  for  the 
Physically  Disabled  is  only  one  manifestation 
of  our  growing  support  for  disabled  athletes. 
The  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Recreation  is 
heavily  involved  in  the  annual  Ontario  Games 
for  the  Physically  Disabled,  which  this  year 
will  be  taking  place  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  In 
addition,  we  are  helping  regional  games  de- 
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signed  to  ensure  that,  whatever  the  physical 
capabihties  of  the  athletes,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  participate  for  those  who  wish 
to  do  so. 

The  extent  of  activity  surrounding  sports 
for  disabled  people  emerges  as  nothing  less 
than  dramatic  when  one  considers  there  were 
no  formal  organized  competitions  for  these 
men  and  women  anywhere  in  Canada  prior 
to  1967. 

Since  then,  Ontario  athletes  have  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  they  can  be  the 
best  in  the  world.  A  few  weeks  ago  we 
honoured  some  of  the  province's  outstand- 
ing athletes  at  the  annual  sports  award 
dinner.  Among  them  were  17  amputee  and 
blind  world  champions— world  champions, 
not  simply  provincial  or  national  champions. 
No  doubt  the  Amhem  Olympics  will  add  to 
the  list  of  Ontario's  world  champion  disabled 
athletes. 

I  am  sure  all  honourable  members  will 
want  to  join  the  government  and  the  Premier, 
who  has  a  strong  personal  interest  in  dis- 
abled athletes,  in  wishing  all  Ontario  par- 
ticipants going  to  the  games  at  Amhem 
good  luck  and  Godspeed. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

HYDRO  EXPORTS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Energy,  if  I  might,  re- 
garding the  remarks  made  by  his  parliamen- 
tary assistant  on  Tuesday,  speaking  as  the 
parliamentary  assistant  to  the  Minister  of 
Energy.  The  minister  will  know  he  made 
statements  saying  it  is  time  for  us  to  take 
a  serious  look  at  building  nuclear  plants  in 
Ontario  specifically  to  export  power  to 
United  States  markets. 

Would  the  minister  not  agree  that  would 
seem  to  be  a  change  from  the  government's 
policy  as  enunciated  in  February  1979  and 
before  then,  which  said,  "While  our  policy 
not  to  build  generating  capacity  solely  for 
export  markets  has  not  changed  .  .  ."  then 
went  on  to  discuss  other  types  of  exports? 
Can  the  minister  explain  to  us  why  his  par- 
hamentary  assistant  took  it  upon  himself,  on 
behalf  of  the  minister,  to  enunciate  a  new 
policy  in  this  regard?  Is  it,  in  fact,  govern- 
ment policy?  What  is  the  exact  viewpont  of 
the  government  of  Ontaro  on  this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber for  Durham  West  (Mr.  Ashe)  spoke  to 
the  Toronto  branch  of  the  Canadian  Institute 
of  Energy  on  May  20;  it  was  a  fairly  exten- 
sive paper.  During  the  course  of  his  address 
he  volunteered  some  personal  views  on  this 


particular  subject  and,  perhaps  unlike  other 
caucuses,  we  do  not  discourage  personal 
views  being  expressed  from  time  to  time.  I 
would  perhaps  underline  at  this  time  that 
those  views  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
government's  position  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Since  the  minister  says  it 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  what  the  govern- 
ment's position  is,  perhaps  the  minister 
would  be  kind  enough  to  resjxDnd  to  the 
question  which  I  just  asked  him,  which  is 
for  him  to  tell  us  what  the  government's 
position  happens  to  be  in  this  matter.  When 
he  is  doing  it,  would  he  also  tell  us  whether 
the  government  has  looked  into  any  other 
alternatives  to  this,  such  as  working  with 
the  federal  authorities  to  sell  the  Candu 
reactor  to  the  Americans  and  have  them 
buy  our  reactor  and  produce  the  electricity 
there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  thought  I  had  made 
my  position  quite  clear.  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  made  some  reference  to  some 
earlier  document  that  purported  to  represent 
government  policy.  There  is  no  change.  This 
government  is  not  contemplating  the  con- 
struction of  another  nuclear  generating  sta- 
tion exclusively  dedicated  for  export.  In  fact, 
the  nuclear  program  and  the  commitments 
of  that  program  were  quite  clearly  set  out 
in  the  Energy  Security  for  the  80s  paper  last 
September,  which  was  released  within  a 
few  days  of  my  appointment  to  this  respon- 
sibility. There  is  no  change  in  that. 

I  am  sure  the  member  for  Durham  West 
would  be  pleased  to  send  a  personally  auto- 
graphed copy  of  his  speech  over  to  the 
Ontario  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  copy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It's  not  autographed, 
though,  is  it?  It  is  not  autographed  yet.  He 
spends  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  paper  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  how  anxious  we  are,  and 
Hydro  would  be,  to  work  along  with  the 
federal  authorities  in  promoting  the  sale  of 
the  Canadian  technology,  which  is  recognized 
throughout  the  world  for  its  safety. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister 
tells  us  that  it  is  not  government  policy  to 
build  additional  nuclear  plants  specifically  for 
the  purpose  of  exporting  power  to  the  United 
States.  Can  he  tell  us  if  this  is  part  of  a  gov- 
ernment gambit  thf\t  is  going  to  lead  us  into 
a  rationale  for  finding  a  market  for  the  excess 
power  we  are  going  to  have  when  the 
Darlington  reactors  are  ready  to  run? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one 
thing  to  ask,  as  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
did,  with  respect  to  some  specific  comments 
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made  by  the  member  for  Durham  West,  and 
certainly  my  response  stands  there.  The 
nuclear  construction  commitment  is  already 
set  out  and  clearly  understood,  I  am  sure,  by 
all  members  of  this  House. 

As  far  as  the  question  of  export  itself  is 
concerned,  we  are  involved  in  the  export  of 
electricity  in  this  province  and  we  are  not 
ruling  out  the  question  of  the  export  of  elec- 
tricity. Indeed,  I  would  be  very  surprised,  as 
we  proceeded  to  discuss  this  whole  question 
of  energy  and  the  sharing  of  energy  and  the 
possibility  of  interconnections  and  so  on,  if 
there  were  not  a  great  possibility  with  respect 
to  including  this  as  part  of  that  program. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Would  the  minister  then  direct 
his  parliamentary  assistant  to  issue  a  public 
retraction  inasmuch  as  he  was  speaking  in  an 
oflBcial  capacity  at  an  oflBcial  function? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  the  members  opposite 
had  to  retract  everything  they  said  all  the 
time,  they  would  be  in  trouble. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Including  what  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  said  to  the  businessmen  at 
Port  Credit.  Does  he  want  me  to  read  it  to 
the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  unlike  the 
other  parties,  there  are  no  muzzles  on  this 
side  of  the  House.  If  the  honourable  member 
who  has  just  raised  the  supplementary  were 
to  take  the  time  to  read  the  speech  and  woidd 
look  at  page  eight,  the  member  for  Durham 
West  says  quite  clearly:  "In  my  view,  it  might 
even  be  time  to  be  taking  a  look.  .  .  ."  Now, 
that's  a  very  personal  comment. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  minister 
agree  with  the  comments  attributed  to  his 
parliamentary  assistant  that  anti-nuclear  senti- 
ment is  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Ontario?  If  he  does,  how  does  he  justify  that 
statement  given  the  results  of  the  recent  Min- 
istry of  the  Enviroimient  Decima  poll  showing 
that  50  per  cent  of  people  in  Ontario  are 
opposed  to  the  building  of  more  nuclear 
plants? 
3  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  honour- 
able member  now  leads  us  into  some  other 
comments  which  are  attributed  to  the  member 
for  Durham  West.  Whether  or  not  they  are 
his  statements  is  something  this  member  might 
well  want  to  have  a  conversation  with  him 
about— 

Mr.  Foulds:  We  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
it;  you  are  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Just  wait  a  minute.  I  am 
answering  the  member  for  Wentworth. 


The  studies  to  which  the  honourable  mem- 
ber makes  reference  would  indicate  that  there 
is  general  public  acceptance  with  the  current 
building  program  in  so  far  as  the  nuclear 
generation  aspects  of  Ontario  Hydro  are  con- 
cerned. There  are  some  questions  raised  about 
the  future.  There  are  some  questions  raised 
as  to  whether  the  people  are  supportive 
beyond  the  present  commitments.  Those  facts 
are  set  out  in  those  studies. 

I  repeat  that  the  only  commitments  at  the 
moment  are  those  that  have  been  quite  clearly 
understood,  that  were  set  out  in  the  paper 
Energy  Security  for  the  80s  and  those  take 
us  up  to  and  including  the  Darlington  project. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  LOANS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Speaker:  the  Treasurer  will  recall  a  few 
days  ago  I  asked  him  to  call  in  the  heads  of 
the  chartered  banks  to  seek  a  lower  interest 
rate  for  small  businesses  such  as  exists  in 
British  Columbia  vidth  the  Bank  of  British 
Columbia.  His  answer  began  this  way,  "On- 
tario does  ofiFer  lower-interest  loans  to  small 
business  through  the  Ontario  Development 
Corporation.  The  current  rate  is  in  the  range 
of  10.5  to  11  per  cent,  I  beheve,  on  eligible 
loans  through  that  route." 

Would  the  Treasurer  kindly  correct  the 
impression  he  left,  because  some  business 
people  heard  that  statement  and  called  the 
Ontario  Development  Corporation.  There  was 
a  firm  in  Hamilton,  for  instance,  that  did 
that.  The  answer  was  very  blunt,  to  the 
eflFect  that  the  ODC  simply  does  not  make 
such  loans.  Other  business  people  have 
called  and  were  told  that  if  they  could  get 
an  18  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  loan  anywhere 
else,  they  were  obliged  to  take  it.  It  was  only 
for  firms  that  could  get  no  loans  anywhere 
else  at  any  rate  that  the  ODC  financing  might 
then  be  made  available.  Would  the  Treas- 
urer care  to  correct  the  misleading  impres- 
sion which  he  inadvertently  left  with  the 
House? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  asked  what  rates  we  gave 
small  businesses  and  I  pointed  out  that  we 
do  give  loans  at  those  rates.  I  think  that  is 
still  accurate.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
actual  figures  verified  for  the  honourable 
member.  The  ODC  is  the  lender  of  last 
resort  by  definition  and  always  has  been. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  honourable  mem- 
ber that  the  news  today,  for  example,  was 
that  the  bank  rate  dropped  to  11.83  per  cent. 
That's  a  drop- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  No  thanks  to  you. 
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Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No  thanks  to  me.  But 
if  other  governments  ran  their  business  as 
well  as  this  government  does,  the  rate  never 
would  have  gone  up. 

The  honourable  member  is  fully  aware  that 
the  inflation  in  this  country  is  a  major  func- 
tion of  the  poor  fiscal  management  of  his 
federal  Liberal  friends.  The  media  call  that 
the  central  government. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  question  originally  asked 
on  May  13  plainly  requested  the  Treasurer 
to  call  in  the  chartered  banks  and  ask  them 
to  give  a  favourable  rate  to  small  business 
as  the  Bank  of  British  Columbia  did.  Since 
tile  answer  to  that  had  to  do  with  the 
availability  of  loans  here  in  Ontario,  and  it 
turns  out  that  those  loans  are  not  available 
here  in  Ontario,  would  the  Treasurer  be  good 
enough  to  recognize  that  he  has  inadvertently 
misled  some  business  people  in  this  regard? 

More  than  that,  will  the  Treasurer  now 
agree  to  call  in  the  heads  of  the  chartered 
banks  and  ask  them  to  do  exactly  the  same 
thing  here  in  Ontario  that  has  been  managed 
iby  the  Bank  of  British  Columbia  in  western 
Canada? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  rates  will  drop  at 
least  1.5  per  cent  by  Monday  morning.  The 
honourable  member  knows  that;  that  is  not 
good  enough.  There  is  a  price  for  that  com- 
modity. We  do  ofi^er  those  loans  for  small 
businesses.  The  rate  does  vary,  but  I  am 
told  that  one  can  get  those  loans;  they  are 
being  given  every  day  of  the  week.  I  will 
ibe  glad  to  get  the  details  from  three  ODCs 
for  him,  either  directly  or  through  the  minis- 
ter responsible.  Those  loans  are  being  made. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  This  company  phoned  the 
ODC,  asked  for  money,  and  the  ODC  said, 
"Can  you  get  any  anywhere  else?"  Would 
the  Treasurer  not  agree  that  in  these  circum- 
stances, when  the  answer  was,  "Yes,  we  can, 
at  18  or  20  per  cent  elsewhere,"  the  ODC 
said,  "Well  then,  we  can't  lend  you  anything." 
That  being  the  case,  does  the  Treasurer  not 
think  he  should  go  to  the  chartered  banks  and 
ask  them  to  give  special  consideration  to 
small  business? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  Ontario  Develop- 
ment Corporation  and  the  Federal  Business 
Development  Bank  were  set  up  to  add  to  the 
lending  powers  of  the  general  banks  simply 
because  they  would  not  cover  some  of  the 
high-risk  situations.  That  is  exactly  the  area 
we  cover  and  exactly  the  function.  We  are 
not  a  general  bank.  We  are  there  to  assist 
specific  industries  with  specific  loans. 


Mr.  Di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  exactly  because 
the  ODC  is  a  bank  of  last  resort,  does  the 
minister  not  diink  that  at  this  point  in  time, 
when  especially  the  small  businessmen  in 
the  manufactiuring  sector  in  Ontario  are  faced 
with  a  recession,  the  government  should 
undertake  an  effort  such  as  it  did  with  the 
Employment  Development  Fund? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  not  quite  sure  I 
understand  that  question,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Through  the  EDF,  we  give  specific  assistance 
to  companies:  sometimes  a  grant,  sometimes 
an  interest  subsidy,  sometimes  a  loan  guaran- 
tee, as  properly  befits  the  case  befwe  the 
board. 

When  I  see  the  central  bank  rate  drop  to 
below  12  per  cent  today— it  is  11.83— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  feds  are  doing  that 

Hon.  F.  S.  Millen  I  have  never  denied 
whose  responsibility  it  was.  I  have  never 
denied  it  was  theirs  when  it  was  up.  I  will 
not  deny  it  now  it  is  coming  down. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Joe  Clark  was  there. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Joe  Clark  was  there. 
Probably  the  fact  they  copied  Joe  Clark's 
budget  is  one  of  the  reasons  it  is  starting  to 
drop  now. 

OPTED-OUT  SPECIALISTS 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker:  While  the  number 
of  opted-out  doctors  in  Ontario  appears  to 
have  stablized  at  about  the  17  per  cent  level, 
the  number  of  specialists  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  where  55  per  cent  of  the  specialists 
for  the  whole  province  happen  to  practise, 
has  risen  to  36  per  cent,  and  in  the  region  of 
York  it  has  risen  to  57.8  per  cent,  according 
to  the  latest  figures.  Does  the  minister  not 
consider  that  this  kind  of  opting  out  in  a 
very  imx>ortant  aspect  of  the  delivery  of  medi- 
cal services  deserves  his  attention? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  minister  going 
to  do  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  First  of  all,  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  put  on  the  record 
the  fact  that  the  level  of  opting  out  has  de- 
clined. It  has  declined  every  month  for  the 
past  five  or  six  months,  which  is  quite  con- 
trary to  some  of  the  predictions  that  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  that  35  to  40  per  cent  of  all  the 
doctors  in  the  province  would  opt  out. 

As  I  acknowledged  to  the  House  several 
months  ago,  the  biggest  difficulty  we  have 
is  with  anaesthetists.  That  is  one  group  for 
whom  we  have  designed  a  particular  response 
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which  now  is  being  discussed  with  several 
large  anaesthetic  groups  and  which  we  hope, 
quite  frankly,  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  in 
providing  an  alternative  to  the  existing  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  not  totally  satisfied  with  it.  I  am 
satisfied,  though,  that  trying  to  work  out 
problems  addressed  to  the  individual  spe- 
cialties and  to  the  particular  regions  of  the 
provlnee  is  far  better  than  using  some  kind 
of  wide  scythe  across  the  whole  system, 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hice  to  ask 
the  minister  if  he  kept  his  promise  at  thi 
time  that  a  petition  was  filed  in  this  House 
by  the  NDP  with  250,000  names.  Did  he 
write  to  all  those  250,000  people?  If  he  did 
not  or  he  changed  his  mind,  would  he  write 
to  them  now  and  tell  them  that  the  same 
people  who  were  criticizing  him  are  now  in 
bed  with  him? 
3:10  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
assure  you  that  there  is  only  one  person  in 
bed  witii  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Is  that  one  at  a  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league the  Minister  of  the  Environment  is 
inteiTupting. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  felt  the  media  gave 
such  thorough  coverage  to  my  response  that 
I  decided  not  to  spend  the  money  in  that 
way.  What  I  did  instead  was  to  spend  the 
money  on  a  research  project  on  the  question 
of  the  donation  of  blood  in  the  province, 
which  is  an  ongoing  concern  to  us,  consider- 
ing that  only  four  per  cent  of  the  population 
gives  blood.  I  think  that  research  project 
should  be  completed  within  the  next  month 
or  so.  I  hope  it  will  help  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  government  beef  up  the  donation  program. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  appreciate  the  Minister 
of  Health  acknowledging  that  the  eff^orts  of 
the  New  Democratic  Partv  last  fall  have 
stabilized  or  fractionally  reduced  the  overall 
number  of  doctors  opting  out.  However,  my 
supplementary  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Health  is  this:  Why  does  he  continue  to 
flout  growing  public  concern,  particularly 
with  regard  to  specialists,  when  the  govern- 
ment's own  polls  a  few  months  ago,  now 
confirmed  by  a  Toronto  Star  poll  a  day  or  so 
ago,  indicated  that  69  per  cent  of  the  people 
feel  that  the  government  should  prohibit 
doctors  from  opting  out,  and  75  per  cent  feel 
that  doctors  who  have  opted  out  should  be 
chargjed  for  using  hospital  and  treatment 
facilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  My  response  might  be 
a  little  longer  than  normal,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  I 


will  understand  if  you  add  a  few  minutes  to 
question  x>eriod. 

First  of  all,  let  me  correct  the  record. 
Going  back  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  the 
Anti- Inflation  Board  program  ended,  we  fore- 
cast that  we  were  going  to  see,  because  of 
the  pent-up  frustrations  and  pressures  during 
the  AIB  period,  an  increase  in  opting  out. 

The  members  opposite  will  recall  that  they 
predicted  we  were  going  to  see  something  in 
the  order  of  35  to  40  per  cent-some  even 
predicted  50  per  cent— of  all  the  doctors  in 
the  province  would  be  opted  out.  If  we  had 
followed  some  of  the  advice  coming  from 
that  side  at  that  time,  we  would  have  seen 
figures  of  that  order. 

This  is  not  a  problem  that  is  exclusive  to 
Ontario;  it  is  a  problem  that  is  confronting 
every  single  province.  You  can  go  to  any 
province  today  and  find,  especially  in  the 
records  of  the  Hall  commission,  that  there 
are  tensions  that  exist  between  organized 
medicine  and  the  governments  of  the  10 
provinces.  The  question  is,  what  do  you  do 
about  it? 

I  don't  think  the  way  to  resolve  the 
problem  is  to  use  the  heavy  hand  of  govern- 
ment regulations;  for  that  matter,  neither  has 
any  other  provincial  government,  and  I  think 
that  is  significant.  Regardless  of  political 
stripe,  every  other  provincial  government  has 
realized  that  this  is  going  to  be  resolved  only 
on  a  national  basis.  That  is  why  all  of  us 
welcomed  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Hall  to  review  medicare  and  to  make  his 
comments  on  whether  the  principles  of  uni- 
versahty  and  accessibility  are  being  threat- 
ened—there are  a  lot  of  us  vi^ho  do  not 
believe  they  are— and  if  he  does  believe  that, 
what  he  would  recommend  as  a  national 
resolution  to  the  problem. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  when  I  walked 
in  this  afternoon  I  was  handed  a  copy  of  a 
Canadian  Press  wire  story  from  Alberta.  The 
province  of  Alberta  has  had  a  balance  bill- 
ing system  for  scNeral  years,  I  guess  for  as 
long  as  they  have  been  in  medicare.  The 
Minister  of  Health  of  Alberta  announced  to- 
day that  they  are  going  to  introduce  a  system 
identical  to  Ontario's  to  answer  their  con- 
cerns about  balance  billing. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That  is  no  surprise.  They 
are  as  stupid  as  this  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Let's  talk  about  the 
others.  Let's  talk  about  Saskatchewan,  where 
almost  40  per  cent  of  the  doctors  are  on 
balan'ce  billing  for  some  of  the  patients  some 
of  the  time.  Let's  talk  about  the  fact  that 
in  this  province  we  have  contained  the  prob- 
lem to  a  peak  of  18  per  cent  a  year  ago 
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February— not  last  fall,  when  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  tabling  petitions— and  lit  has 
come  down  steadily  ever  since. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  we  have  the 
problem  licked,  but  it  is  not  going  to  be 
resolved  by  an  earth-shattering  confronta- 
tion that  would  only  destroy  the  health-care 
system  that  people  of  this  province  enjoy. 

FRENCH-LANGAUGE  SERVICES 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  accept 
that  the  Minister  of  Health  says  he  is  godng 
to  continue  to  flout  pubhc  concerns,  as  re- 
flected in  his  own  polls. 

My  question  is  to  the  Attorney  General: 
Is  the  minister  aware  that  registry  offices  in 
this  province  stipulate  that  ail  documents 
must  be  in  English  only  and  that  any  other 
document  in  a  foreign  language,  including 
French,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified 
translation?  Does  the  minister  not  consider 
that  this  situation,  which  has  been  drawn  to 
his  attention  for  many  years,  is  in  violation 
of  the  government's  assiu-ance  of  providing 
serviices  in  French? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General  does  not 
administer  the  registry  offilces  in  this  prov- 
ince. They  lare  administered  by  the  Ministry 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations.  All 
I  can  tell  the  member  is  that  I  know  some 
initiatives  are  being  taken  by  that  minstry 
to  resolve  this  issue. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  redirect  my  ques- 
tion, by  way  of  supplementary,  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations. 
When  are  we  going  to  have  some  action  to 
acknowledge  government  assurance  of  de- 
livery of  services  in  French  and  the  retogi- 
tion  of  French  as  part  of  the  language  of 
this  Legislature,  for  example,  by  amend- 
ments to  the  Registry  Act  which  wfll  not  de- 
clare French  to  be  just  another  foreign  lan- 
guage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  work- 
ing towards  that  goal.  There  will  be  amend- 
ments to  the  Registry  Act  and  the  Land 
Titles  Act  very  shortly. 

I  want  to  draw  the  member's  attention  to 
some  of  the  inadequacies  df  his  presenta- 
tion. One  of  the  difficulties  in  providing  a 
registry  in  the  French  language  alone  is  that 
there  are  a  number  of  technical  phrases  in 
conveyancing  descriptions  that  are  not  easfly 
translatable  into  the  two  languages. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  are  they  doing  in 
Quebec? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  member  for  Carleton 
East  asks   what  they  are  doing  in  Quebec. 


They  do  not  have  a  similar  registry  system. 
They  have  an  entirely  different  one.  My  task 
would  be  infinitely  easier  if  Quebec  had  a 
registry  or  land  titles  system  comparable  to 
that  of  Ontario.  I  want  to  proceed  in  this 
direction  and  I  intend  to,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  raise  certain  expectations.  What  we 
are  looking  for  is  the  right  of  a  Franco- 
Ontarian— or  indeed  anybody  else,  but  par- 
ticularly a  Franco-Ontarian— to  do  a  convey- 
ance bilingually  in  which,  for  the  record, 
because  after  all  it  is  land  conveyancing, 
the  official  language  wiU  be  English.  The 
reverse  side  of  the  document  or,  perhaps, 
even  a  separate  document  can  be  filled  out 
in  its  entirety  in  the  French  language. 

I  have  talked  to  solicitors  across  this 
province  and,  as  a  first  step,  this  is  con- 
sidered to  be  very  practical  and  very 
desirable. 

When  dealing  with  foreign  languages— 
that  is,  languages  other  than  French  or 
English— and  the  abihty  for  someone  to  come 
in  with  information  in  a  foreign  language 
other  than  French  or  English,  that  would 
be  a  convenience  but  there  must  be  a 
tramslation  into  the  English  language  because 
it  is  land  conveyancing;  it  is  permanent. 
The  next  person  who  comes  in  to  buy  that 
property  may  not  know  that  foreign 
language. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  by  the  end  of 
this  year  the  program  for  the  filing  of  a 
bilingual  document— that  is,  in  Enghsh  and 
French— will  be  available  in  many  of  the 
registry  offices  across  the  province. 

Mr.  Swart:  After  37  years— 
Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  What  is  the  member  for 
Welland-Thorold's  problem? 

Mr.  Swart:  I  said  after  37  years  of  gov- 
ernment you  are  about  to  take  the  first  step. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  tell 
you,  that  man  knows  as  much  about  land 
conveyancing  as  he  does  about  toilet  paper. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Since  the  minister's 
statement  is  really  a  rationalization  for 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  and  says  in 
effect  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  pre- 
cise statement  in  legal  terms  within  the 
French  language— which  is  surely  fatuous; 
there  is  a  fair  portion  of  the  world  that  is 
doing  it  now— would  the  minister  not  at 
least  accept  a  document  for  registration 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  partners  involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Obviously  the  member 
does   not  understand   land   conveyancing.    It 
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is  not  necessarily  for  the  partners  involved; 
it  is  for  10,  15  or  25  years  down  the  road. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  could  get  a  trans- 
lation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Oh  well,  the  member 
wants  an  orderly  land  registration  and  an 
orderly  land  tide  system.  We  are  taking  a 
first  step.  I  take  responsibility  for  it.  It  is 
a  very  practical  and  desirable  first  step.  It 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Franco- 
Ontarian  solicitors  in  areas  where  this  type 
of  conveyancing  would  be  very  desirable. 
But  I  want  to  be  very  honest  with  this 
House:  It  is  not  yet  practical  for  a  person 
to  come  in  with  a  French-only  document;  it 
must  be  a  bilingual  document. 
3:20  p.m. 

HYDRO  MEMORANDUM  OF 
UNDERSTANDING 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  Minister  of  Energy- 
Mr.  Roy:  We  haven't  had  a  chance  to  ask 
a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  had  an  opportunity  right 
after  the  second  and  third  supplementaries 
over  there. 

Mr.  Roy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speak- 
er- 
Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  nothing  out  of  order. 
Mr.  Roy:  There  was  only  one  supplemen- 
tary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  there  was  not;  there  were 
three. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  My  question  is  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Energy.  Has  the  memorandum  of 
understanding  between  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  the  board  of  directors  of  Ontario  Hydro, 
which  is  to  define  the  respective  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  the  two  parties,  been  final- 
ized yet? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  sort  of  agree- 
ment was  recommended  by  Task  Force  Hydro 
as  far  back  as  1972,  and  since  we  were  in- 
formed more  than  a  year  ago  that  this  agree- 
ment was  being  developed,  and  since  it  has 
also  been  recommended  by  the  Porter  com- 
mission, will  the  minister  table  the  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  memo- 
randum has  not  been  completed  yet.  Dis- 
cussions are  still  under  way.  As  soon  as  those 
discussions  are  completed  and  the  various  ap- 
provals obtained,  it  is  my  plan  to  table  the 
memorandum  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Can  the  minister  give  any 
indication  whether  it  might  be  two  months  or 
six  weeks  when  it  will  be  completed? 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  cannot  be  any  more 
specific  than  that  as  there  are  still  a  few  de- 
tails to  be  worked  out. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Si)eaker,  while  the  min- 
ister is  working  on  agreements,  I  wonder  if 
he  would  consider  working  out  one  with  his 
parliamentary  assistant  while  he  is  at  it. 

MINISTRY  OF  LABOUR  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations.  Although  I  applaud  the 
Minister  of  Labour's  very  belated  conversion 
to  enforce  and  make  known  to  women  of  On- 
tario the  equal  pay  for  substantially  the  same 
work  provisions  under  the  Employment  Stan- 
dards Act,  would  the  minister  very  carefully 
scrutinize  the  newspaper  ads  currently  being 
placed  by  the  Minister  of  Labour,  with  a  view 
to  prosecuting  that  ministry  for  misleading 
advertising? 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  subway  and  radio 
ads,  which  are  okay.  But  in  that  newspaper 
ad,  in  the  section  where  they  attempt  to 
clarify  the  definition  of  substantially  the  same 
work,  they  imply  that  a  composite  of  skill, 
eflFort  and  responsibility  will  be  used.  This  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  passage  of  my 
pri\'ate  member's  bill  on  equal  pay  for  work 
of  equal  value,  and  cannot  be  accomplished 
under  the  present  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort 
to  have  uniform  standards,  the  prosecutions 
and  the  investigations  on  that  form  of  adver- 
tising are  handled  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  honourable  Andre  Ouellet,  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs 
in  Ottawa.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  convey 
the  question  to  him. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  hope  he  is  not  going  to  do 
that,  under  the  new  constitution. 

Is  the  minister  not  concerned  that  a  col- 
league of  his  is  placing  advertisements  which 
are,  by  the  implications  made  therein,  not 
correct  with  the  legislation  we  currently  have? 
They  are  implying  something  which  this 
House  and  the  government  over  there  have 
decided  they  are  not  going  to  pass  because 
the  time  is  not  yet  right  for  such  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Not  being  a  devotee  of  the 
advertising  field— and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
feeling  intruded  upon  since  I  cannot  even  get 
the  ball  scores  in  the  morning  from  Wally 
Crouter  because  of  all  kinds  of  government 
advertisements— I  would  like  to  leave  it  to 
the  federal  minister,  who  can  look  at  it 
impartially. 
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DOCTOR  JOSEPH  O.  RUDDY 
GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Ashe:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Ashe:  It  is  nice  to  know  that  I  gave 
such  an  excellent  speech  tliat  it  has  this 
House  so  enthralled  with  it. 

The  district  health  council  in  the  regional 
municipality  of  Durham  recently  commis- 
sioned Peat,  Marwick  and  Partners  to  do  a 
hospital  needs  study.  Out  of  that  study  there 
was  a  recommendation  relating  to  a  con- 
siderably changed  use  for  the  Doctor  Joseph 
O.  Ruddy  General  Hospital  in  Whitby,  which 
is  in  my  constituency.  I  must  say  I  have  had 
quite  a  number  of  concerns  brought  to  my 
attention. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Can  we  have  the  question? 

Mr.  Ashe:  Is  the  minister  in  a  position  to 
respond  as  to  his  views  on  the  changed  role 
proposed  for  that  hospital? 

Mr.  Bradley:  The  minister  just  happens  to 
have  the  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  had  the  answer  when 
the  member  got  up  on  his  ill-fated  question 
about  ambulance  attendants,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record,  the  draft  re- 
port prepared  by  the  consultants  for  the 
health  council  on  the  hospital  role  study  has 
said  they  feel  the  Doctor  Joseph  O.  Ruddy 
General  Hospital  should  form  the  core  of  the 
rebuilt  Whitby  Psychiatric  Hospital;  that  is, 
the  report  would  put  it  out  of  active  and/or 
chronic  care.  I  do  not  agree  vdth  that  recom- 
mendation and  I  will  be  so  indicating  to  the 
health  council  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

AGRIPARK  TOMATO  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Mancini:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  and 
it  may  also  interest  the  Minister  of  Energy. 
Now  that  the  absolute  worst  fears  of  Ontario 
Greenhouse  Growers  have  come  to  pass  as  a 
result  of  the  report  in  today's  Globe  and  Mail 
with  headlines  that  say,  "Radiation  Rate  Is 
High  in  Tomatoes,"  would  the  minister  now 
consider  abandoning  the  nuclear  agripark 
projects  at  Bruce  and  Pickering,  even  though 
the  minister  may  have  felt  at  one  time  he 
had  some  considerable  support  in  trying  to 
promote  these  projects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Does  the  minister  not  feel  at 
all  concerned  that  the  consumers  who  must 
buy   these   greenhouse   tomatoes   may  not  be 


alble  to  differentiate  between  the  tomatoes 
that  are  being  grown  on  a  project  basis  at 
the  nuclear  plants  and  the  ones  that  are 
produced  for  sale  by  Ontario  greenhouse 
farmers?  Does  the  minister  not  believe  this 
type  of  publicity  is  going  to  be  harmful  to 
greenhouse  growers?  Since  he  has  not  seen 
fit  in  the  past  to  assist  the  existing  industry, 
why  is  he  taking  steps  now  to  help  with  its 
destruction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Maybe  the  Minister 
of  Energy  can  help  me,  but  within  the  past 
two  weeks  we  had  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing with  the  greenhouse  operators.  They  are 
equally  as  interested  in  the  Bruce  agripark 
as  we  are.  They  want  the  research  work  done. 
They  want  to  know  what  can  be  done  to 
reduce  their  energy  costs. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
level  of  radioactivity  in  these  nuclear  toma- 
toes is  less  than  one  millirem  when  the  per- 
missible level  is  five,  would  the  minister 
investigate  whether  the  radioactivity  of  that 
tomato  is  any  more  than  the  radioactivity  of 
the  member  who  asked  the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
be  glad  to  research  that. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Unlike  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  I  am  concerned  about  the  green- 
house industry.  It  is  very  important  in  Essex 
county. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Mancini:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
greenhouse  industry  has  basically  asked  the 
Ontario  government  for  assistance  in  ensur- 
ing that  the  existing  type  of  industry  remains 
viable  and  has  passed  resolutions  as  such, 
w'hich  I  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman),  surely 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  knows 
that  the  agripark  research  being  done  at  the 
nuclear  plants  can  in  no  way  assist  the  exist- 
ing industry;  and  since  the  minister  has  al- 
ready had  his  kick  at  the  can  in  trying  to 
promote  these  nuclear  agripark  projects;  and 
since  we  can  now  see  the  failure  of  these 
projects,  why  does  the  minister  not  move  to 
try  to  assist  the  existing  industry?  Why  does 
the  minister  take  such  an  unreasonable 
position? 

3:30  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Again,  I  must 
respond  to  the  honourable  member  that  the 
greenhouse  growers  themselves  appear  to  be 
much  further  ahead  in  their  research  and  the 
work  they  have  put  into  this  than  is  the 
honourable  member.  The  growers  themselves 
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are  equally  interested  in  this  research.  When 
up  to  37  per  cent  of  their  cost  is  energy,  and 
down  the  road  a  year  from  now  it  looks  like 
it  will  be  45  to  47  per  cent,  they  are  ready  to 
use  waste  heat  or  waste  energy  and  put  it 
into  operation.  Some  of  them  are  even  ready 
to  move  wherever  this  waste  heat  or  used 
heat  might  be  to  make  use  of  it.  They  are  re- 
questing that  we  proceed  along  the  lines  we 
have  been  following. 

Mr.  Mancini:  That  is  absolutely  false  and 
the  minister  knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  privilege:  I  would  ask  the  honour- 
able member  if  he  would  repeat  what  he 
just  said  and  ask  you  to  rule  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  did  not  hear  it.  Would  the 
honourable  member  like  to  repeat  it? 

Mr.  Mancini:  The  minister's  statement  is 
absolutely  false,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  member  like  to 
substitute  a  more  acceptable  word? 

Mr.  Mancini:  The  minister's  statement  is 
factually  incorrect,  Mr.  Speaker. 

DEATH  OF  ALBERT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  lis 
for  the  Attorney  General.  Has  he  rejected 
the  proposal  I  made  to  him  last  week  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  his  authority  under 
section  508  of  the  Criminal  Code  in  relation 
to  the  death  of  Albert  Cecil  Johnson?  Does 
the  minister  now  understand  fully  and  tlearly 
that  the  community  will  never  know  all  the 
circumstances  leaiding  up  to  the  death  of 
Albert  CecH  Johnson  on  August  26,  because 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  investigation 
report  will  never  be  available;  and  because 
tht  Attorney/ Solicitor  General  did  not  see  fit 
to  direct  a  fcoroner's  inquest  to  be  held?  Is 
he  not  aware  that  the  failure  to  provide  the 
venue  by  which  all  those  circumstances  will 
be  known  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  within 
the  community?  Will  he,  therefore,  recon- 
sider his  position  with  respect  to  the  exercise 
of  authority  under  section  508  of  the 
Criminal  Code? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
never  been  the  practice  in  this  province,  for 
very  good  reason,  to  have  an  inquest  con- 
ducted when  there  is  the  possibihty  or,  as 
occurred  in  this  case,  the  actuahty  of 
criminal  tharges.  In  this  particular  case,  as 
the  honourable  member  knows,  two  police 
ofiBcers  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  have  been 
charged  with  manslaughter.  I  do  not  intend 
to   comment  one  way  or  the   other  on  the 


nature   of   the  evidence  that  will   be  intro- 
duced as  a  result  of  the  OPP  investigation. 

I  would  think  the  member  for  Riverdale 
might  want  the  trial  to  have  taken  place,  as 
the  criminal  charges  have  not  been  dealt 
with,  before  engaging  in  any  discussion  as  to 
what  else  might  be  considered,  if  anything, 
in  relation  to  what  he  refers  to  as  "the  cir- 
cumstances leading  up  to  the  death  of  Albert 
Cecil  Johnson." 

Mr.  Renwick:  Has  the  Attorney  General 
read  and  studied  the  transcript  of  the  evi- 
dence given  at  the  preliminary  inquiry  and 
the  matter  of  the  indictment  of  the  two 
police  ofiBcers? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No,  I  have  not  read 
the  transcript  of  the  preliminary  inquiry. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light 
of  the  answers  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
the  meml>er  for  Riverdale,  is  the  Attorney 
General  now  in  a  position  to  advise  us 
whether  he  is  prepared  at  least  to  make 
available  to  me  and  to  the  member  for 
Riverdale  that  OPP  report  so  we  may  be  in 
the  same  position  to  understand  exactly  what 
we  are  about  in  this  particular  case? 

Hon.  Ml".  McMurtry:  No,  not  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  quite  prepared  to 
pursue  this  conversation  privately,  but  I  can- 
not make  any  public  commitment  at  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  know  a  little  more  of 
the  piupose  for  which  the  honourable  mem- 
*ber  wishes  to  have  access  to  this  report. 
Police  reports  are  generally  treated  as  con- 
fidential. Whenever  possible,  I  like  to  share 
the  Contents  of  these  reports  with  members, 
particularly  Justice  critics,  privately.  It  has 
occurred  in  the  past  and  it  will  occur  in  the 
future,  but  I  am  very  Concerned  that  noth- 
ing take  place  that  in  any  way  might  be 
even  perceived  to  be  improperly  influencing 
the  outcome  of  these  very  serious  charges. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Will  the  Attorney  General 
take  the  time,  along  with  his  senior  law 
ofiBcers,  to  read  and  study  the  evidence  given 
at  the  preliminary  inquiry  in  the  base  of  the 
indictment  of  the  two  police  ofiBcers? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  In  view  of  the  great 
interest  demonstrated  by  the  member  for 
Riverdale,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  review  the 
matter.  As  to  where  this  will  lead,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  do  that. 

GASOLINE  CONTAINERS 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
the  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr. 
Bounsall)  asked  a  question  about  filling  five- 
gallon  containers  with  gasoline  and  the  safety 
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hazards  in  and  around  the  city  of  Windsor. 
First  of  all,  the  ministry  is  quite  aware  of 
some  difficulties  that  service  station  proprie- 
tors have  had  in  insisting  that  any  container 
that  is  filled  vi^ith  gasoline  be  the  container 
approved  for  use  in  this  province. 

We  have  had  great  co-operation  from  the 
state  of  Michigan.  We  have  had  co-operation 
from  the  media  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  as 
well.  There  is  a  widespread  information  cam- 
paign on  the  fact  that  only  the  approved  con- 
tainer will  be  filled  because,  as  the  House  will 
recall,  the  service  station  proprietor  or  the 
person  at  the  pump  is  forbidden  to  put  gaso- 
line in  other  than  an  approved  container. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  is  as  a  result  of  the 
lack  of  knowledge  by  nonresidents  of  this 
province. 

Where  the  gasoline  goes  really  begs  the 
question.  There  are  a  number  of  Americans 
who  reside  in  that  area  dmring  the  summer- 
time. That  gasoline  can  be  used  for  power 
mowers,  for  boats  or  for  a  great  number  of 
things. 

The  purpose  of  the  approved  container  in 
the  province  is  to  make  the  transportation  of 
the  petroleum  product,  whether  it  is  in  the 
back  of  a  vehicle,  in  the  front  of  a  vehicle,  by 
hand,  in  a  wheelbarrow,  or  whatever,  as  safe 
as  is  possible. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  minister 
saying  to  us  that  the  transportation  of  gasoline 
in  those  approved  containers  in  the  trunks  of 
cars  and  in  vans  is  a  good  and  valid  highway 
safety  practice,  which  is  where  the  concern  is 
coming  in?  The  firemen  and  those  involved 
with  highway  safety  in  Windsor  are  saying 
that  is  much  less  safe  than  even  the  old  Pinto 
design  in  terms  of  a  rear-end  collision.  Is  the 
minister  saying  that  is  not  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  First  of  all,  if  a  person  goes 
to  a  central  place  to  obtain  a  petroleum  prod- 
uct, he  must  have  some  method  of  transport- 
ing it  home.  Whether  that  container  was 
looked  at  in  terms  of  safety,  it  was  introduced 
in  this  province,  it  was  phased  in.  There  was  a 
lot  of  resentment  in  Ontario  by  Ontario  resi- 
dents that  they  could  no  longer  use  a  plastic 
milk  jug,  a  paint  can  or  something  they  had 
purchased  some  years  ago. 
3:40  p.m. 

The  problem  in  Windsor,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  people  from  outside  of  this  juris- 
diction want  to  use  a  container  that  is  ac- 
ceptable in  the  state  of  Michigan,  the  state  of 
Ohio  or  some  other  place.  The  service  station 
proprietors  are  complying  with  the  law  and 
saying  they  will  not  dispense  gasoline  into 
those  containers.  That  is  leading  to  some 
difficulties  and  some  arguments.  The  service 


station  proprietors  in  Windsor,  as  well  as 
other  authorities,  want  an  information  cam- 
paign. I  agreed  to  go  there  last  week  and 
would  have  been  there  except  that,  imfortu- 
nately,  I  had  a  medical  appointment  that  pre- 
cluded it.  I  will  be  there  myself. 

How  one  gets  gasoline  from  a  service  sta- 
tion to  one's  power  mower  or  boat  without 
transporting  it,  I  do  not  know.  If  the  member 
is  going  to  tell  me  that  he  does  not  want  gaso- 
line transported  for  a  boat  in  any  kind  of 
public  vehicle,  then  I  do  not  know  how 
people  are  going  to  get  fuel  to  operate  any 
kind  of  power  boat  in  this  province,  in  the 
majority  of  cases. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
minister  has  failed  to  answer  the  question  I 
put  to  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  yesterday  which  was  in  the 
case  where  there  are  add-on  tanks  to  private 
cars,  but  generally  to  mobile  units,  which  are 
simply  welded  on  and  give  the  vehicles  addi- 
tional mileage  capacity  by  carrying  more 
gasoline. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two 
courses  of  action  in  that  regard.  As  members 
know,  there  are  standards  at  point  of  sale  for 
a  new  vehicle.  If  those  things  are  added  on  or 
modffied  prior  to  point  of  sale,  then  obviously 
they  are  covered  by  federal  standards.  They 
may  be  modified  after  the  point  of  sale;  I  do 
not  know  whose  jurisdiction  that  is  in  for- 
mally, but  I  have  asked  our  director  of  energy 
safety  to  look  at  auxiliary  devices. 

It  seems  to  me  a  very  practical  considerar 
tion.  If  only  an  approved  container,  other 
than  a  gasoline  tank  which  is  already  ap- 
proved as  a  national  standard,  can  be  used 
to  hold  gasoline,  obviously  we  should  be 
looking  at  either  a  standard  or  an  inspection 
or  a  declaration  that  there  are  additional 
tanks. 

As  I  said,  the  jurisdiction  may  be  some- 
what vague  but  we  vdll  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  attempting  to  sort  it  out. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  WAY  WIDENING 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions, Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  consider- 
able alarm  that  has  been  raised  amongst  a 
number  of  residents  adjacent  to  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way  where  it  proceeds  through 
the  city  of  St.  Catharines,  could  the  minis- 
ter assure  the  House  that  his  officials  will 
set  up  a  public  information  meeting  to  ex- 
plain all  of  the  details  of  the  proposed 
widening  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way? 
Would  he   also   assure  us   that  his   officials 
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will  meet  in  the  very  near  future  with  offi- 
cials of  the  local  municipalities  to  explain 
fully  the  plans  for  his  ministry,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  population 
growth  patterns  in  the  peninsula  have 
changed  considerably  and  that  vehicular  use 
of  the  highway  may  not  increase  at  the 
anticipated  rate  because  of  the  energy  crisis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  say 
that  the  normal  procedure  followed  by  my 
officials  on  every  construction  project  of  any 
significance  is  to  meet  with  the  elected 
counc'ls  of  the  municipalities  involved  where 
the  highway  is  passing  through.  Also,  when 
the  plans  are  developed  to  the  appropriate 
stage,  public  information  drop-in  centres  are 
established.  These  are  well  advertised  and 
everybody  is  invited  to  come  in  and  look 
over  the  proposed  plans.  I  am  not  aware 
of  anv  particular  plan  for  the  widening  of 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  in  the  St.  Cath- 
arines area  that  has  reached  the  stage  where 
we  would  be  in  a  position  to  present  plans. 

What  the  member  may  be  discussing  is 
the  pkn  for  the  highway  406  connection 
with  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way.  I  am  not 
sure. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Could  the  minister  indicate 
to  the  House  whv  his  officials  apparently 
have  eliminated  all  alternative  proposals  to 
the  widening  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way? 
I  am  talking  about  the  long-term  plans  for 
the  area  probably  between  Stoney  Creek 
and  Fort  Erie.  It  appears  from  preliminary 
plans  that  have  been  presented  to  St. 
Catharines  city  council  that  they  have  elim- 
inated anv  alternative,  for  instance,  of  going 
across  the  southern  part  of  the  Niagara 
Peninsula,  which  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  announced  plans  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment to  preserve  as  much  of  the  prime 
agricultural  land  in  the  province  as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  am  somewhat  confused 
as  to  what  plans  the  honourable  member  is 
referrincf  to.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Way  can  be  widened  from 
Hamilton  to  Fort  Erie  without  any  acquisition 
of  new  property  or  without  any  eflFect  what- 
soever on  farm  land  as  far  as  the  actual  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way  corridor  is  concerned. 

However,  additional  land  will  be  required 
for  any  arteries  taking  oflF  from  the  corridor. 
This  is  certainly  so  for  the  highway  406  con- 
nection to  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  at  St. 
Catharines,  once  it  leaves  the  existing  right 
of  way. 

MIRACLE  FOOD  MART 
Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is  to 
the   Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 


Relations— and  I  hope  he  will  note  that  we 
got  the  terminology  right. 

Does  the  minister  recall  that  almost  two 
months  ago  I  asked  him  to  intervene  and 
advise  Miracle  Food  Mart  to  rescind  its  new 
pricing  policy  whereby  it  was  retagging  and 
marking  up  the  goods  on  the  shelf  as  soon  as 
the  price  on  the  new  stock  from  the  supplier 
increased?  The  minister  will  recall  also  that 
I  reported  they  were  instituting  removable, 
come-clean  tags.  He  said  he  would  look  into 
it  and  report  back  to  the  House.  Apart  from 
wanting  to  let  this  issue  die,  can  the  minister 
explain  why  it  has  taken  all  this  time  to  get 
an  answer  and  can  he  now  report  to  the 
House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  I 
made  it  abundantly  plain  subsequent  to  that 
time  that  the  issue  was  part  of  the  ongoing 
deliberations  into  the  whole  question  of  elec- 
tronic scanning  with  or  without  prices.  I  said 
I  intended  to  report  on  the  two  of  them  to- 
gether as  soon  as  all  of  the  surveys  were  in 
on  the  electronic  scanning. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  don't  think  there  was  any  such 
statement  made  by  the  minister  in  this  House. 
But  when  he  does  report  on  this,  will  he 
make  an  investigation  into  the  additional  cost 
to  the  consumer  by  this  marking  up  of  goods 
on  the  shelf,  not  only  by  Miracle  Food  Mart 
but  also  by  all  the  major  supermarkets  in  this 
province?  And  will  he  table  the  results  of 
such  an  investigation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That  was  why  I  wanted  to 
tie  it  in  with  the  electronic  scanning  without 
prices.  The  only  reason  a  store  does  it  is  to 
facilitate  electronic  scanning  without  prices. 
There  is  to  be  no- 
Mr.  Swart:  No,  they  are  removing  tags— 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Oh,  please.  If  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  electronic  scanning  without  item 
pricing,  then  that  would  become  the  most 
expensive  thing  ever  foisted  on  the  super- 
market. People  will  never  hear  of  it  again. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  min- 
ister set  a  deadline  as  to  when  the  committee 
is  supposed  to  report  on  the  survey  that  is 
being  conducted  at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  really  is  not  a  committee- 
It  is  being  done  in  the  ministry.  As  the  mem- 
ber will  recall  and  as  the  House  will  recall,  it 
employed  a  great  many  surveys  into  particular 
areas.  We  are  only  short  about  one. 

I  have  put  a  deadline  on  it— I  really  want 
to  table  it  before  the  House  adjourns.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  matter  settled  by  then.  I  am 
waiting  for  one  piece.  It  is  not  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  it  is  not  from  the  consumers' 
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association;  it  is  from  a  segment  of  industry. 
That  should  be  forthcoming  very  quickly, 
because  the  survey  was  done  in  the  first  three 
months  of  the  calendar  year. 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  PLACES 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Education  per- 
taining to  questions  I  have  asked  her  before. 
It  concerns  the  problem  of  the  high-tech- 
nology industries  in  Ottawa  getting  enough 
people  to  fill  those  800  jobs  that  are  appar- 
ently vacant  at  this  time  and  their  great 
concern  for  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  whether 
she  is  aware  of  the  comment  made  by  the 
president  of  Algonquin  College,  Dr.  Isabelle 
last  week?  He  stated  that  there  are  some 
2,000  Ottawa  area  students  vv^ho  are  deprived 
of  a  higher  education  each  year  while  remote 
area  community  colleges  sit  empty.  Algonquin 
College  has  satellite  campuses,  for  instance, 
in  areas  such  as— is  it  Timmins?  Is  it  Corn- 
wall? Apparently  there  are  heavy  vacancies 
in  those  areas,  whereas  in  the  Ottawa  area 
there  is  a  shortage.  Something  like  14,000 
students  apply  and  10,000  are  rejected. 

Are  there  any  plans  in  the  ministry  to 
change  that  as  there  would  not  be  (this  situ- 
ation where  there  is  a  lack  of  space  in  the 
Ottawa  area  while  at  the  same  time  there 
are  apparently  many  vacancies  in  some  of 
the  other  campuses? 

3:50  p.m. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
registrars  of  the  community  colleges  this  year 
have  developed  a  program  of  pooling  in- 
formation regarding  applicants  in  order  to 
better  share  that  information  so  as  to  pro- 
vide potential  students  with  all  the  informa- 
tion about  alternative  courses  or  similar 
courses  in  other  institutions  if  they  cannot 
be  admitted  to  the  first  institution  of  their 
choice. 

It  is  hoped  this  will  encourage  many  of  the 
young  people,  who  apply  for  a  specific  course 
at  one  institution  and  cannot  be  admitted 
there,  to  seriously  consider  going  to  -the  other 
area  where  that  course  is  being  provided  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  deprived  of  the 
educational  program  they  want. 

Mr.  Roy:  Following  up  on  Dr.  IsabeUe's 
comments  that  out  of  the  10,000  who  will  be 
rejected  because  of  lack  of  space  in  the  Ot- 
tawa area,  some  8,000  will  apparently  get  an 
education  elsewhere,  his  estimate  is  that 
2,000  young  people  in  that  area  wall  not  be 
able  to  get  in  anywhere  and  will  not  be  able 
to  get  that  education. 


In  view  of  the  very  special  situation  in- 
volving high-technology  industry  in  the  Ot- 
tawa area,  which  we  should  do  our  utmost  to 
encourage  because  in  the  Ottawa  area  there 
are  not  many  things  going  well  besides  that 
particular  industry,  would  the  minister  agree 
with  her  government's  poHcy,  which  states 
that  the  funds  for  institutions  like  Algonquin 
will  not  increase  until  the  smaller  schools  are 
full?  In  Adew  of  the  problem  in  the  Ottawa 
area,  does  the  minister  think  she  should  con- 
tinue that  policy? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  am  not  sure 
where  that  quotation  came  from.  I  doubt 
that  it  was  Dr.  Isabelle's  statement,  because 
Dr.  Isabelle  knows  well  there  were  addi- 
tional funds  provided  last  year,  which  will 
be  continued  this  year,  sxJecifically  for  the 
introduction  of  new  programs  related  to  hig|h- 
potential  employment  opportunities.  The 
community  colleges  took  great  advantage  of 
that  last  year.  In  fact,  they  did  not  meet  the 
quota  set  for  them,  but,  I  believe,  it  is  their 
intention  to  do  that  this  year. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  reiterate  that 
in  my  conversation  with  Dr.  Isabelle,  which 
took  place  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  he  informed 
me  the  information  related  to  this  high- 
technology  program,  which  had  been  publi- 
cized in  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  was  entirely 
erroneous;  that  the  Commimity  Industrial 
Training  Council,  in  w'hich  he  or  members  of 
his  stafiF  participate,  had  been  very  actively 
pursuing  the  matter;  that  there  was  a  survey 
going  on  at  this  time;  and  that  Algonquin 
was  quite  prepared  to  be  of  great  service  in 
the  development  of  programs  for  the  young 
people  who  might  consider  entering  such 
high-technology  programs, 

REPORTS 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON 
RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Villeneuve  from  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  resources  development  reported 
the  following  resolution: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1981: 

Ministry  administration  program,  $28,395,- 
000;  planning,  research  and  development 
program,  $12,839,000;  safety  and  regulation 
program,  $45,130,000;  provincial  roads  pro- 
gram, $455,742,000;  provincial  transit  pro- 
gram, $74,159,000;  air  program,  $4,411,000; 
municipal  roads  program,  $419,902,000;  mu- 
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nicipal  transit  program,   $156,318,000;   comr 
munications  program,  $2,162,000. 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr,  Cureatz  from  the  standing  committee 
on  general  government  presented  the  com- 
mittee's report  and  moved  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  Pr26,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Brantford. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Those  in  favour  will  please 
say  "aye." 

Those  opxjosed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 

Rei)ort  adopted. 

MOTIONS 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
BOARD  REPORT 

Mr.  Wells  moved  that  any  subcommittee 
consideration  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  committed 
by  order  of  the  House  on  Tuesday  last  be 
concurrent  with  sittings  of  the  standing 
committee  on  resources  development. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

COMMITTEE  SITTING 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  that  the  select 
committee  on  Ontario  Hydro  affairs  be 
authorized  to  sit  from  noon  to  2  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  May  28,  1980. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

COUNTY  OF  OXFORD 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon  Mr.  Wells  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  74,  An  Act  to  amend  the  County  of 
Oxford  Act,  1974. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
proposes  to  alter  the  method  of  selecting 
the  city  of  Woodstock's  representatives  on 
county  council.  It  also  proposes  to  authorize 
the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  to 
defer  applications  for  change  to  wards  or 
to  council  composition  in  Oxford,  to  allow 
county  council  to  provide  insm-ance  benefits 
to  members  of  council,  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  county  council  consolidate 
its  roads  bylaw  every  five  years  and  to  per- 
mit county  council  to  purchase  and  rent 
machinery  for  the  mimicipality's  purpose. 


REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITY  OF 

OTTAWA-CARLETON  AMENDMENT 

ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  75,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Regional 
Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
would  add  two  members  to  the  regional 
council,  one  each  from  the  city  of  Nepean 
and  the  township  of  Gloucester.  The  proposed 
amendment  also  provides  for  the  method  of 
selecting  the  representatives  from  Nepean 
and  Gloucester  who  would  sit  on  regional 
council  and  deletes  reference  to  the  position 
of  deputy  reeve  in  Gloucester. 

It  also  includes  a  number  of  amendments 
affecting  regional  powers  and  responsibihties. 
It  would  add  permissive  powers  to  enable  the 
region  to  enter  into  agreements  with  respect 
to  commercial  development  over  or  under 
regional  roads.  Further  amendments  would 
enable  the  region  to  pass  bylaws  implement- 
ing an  honour  transit  fare  system.  Another 
important  provision  of  the  bill  would  add  a 
section  to  the  act,  enabling  the  region  to 
undertake  responsibilities  with  respect  to  a 
regional  convention  centre. 

As  requested  by  the  region,  there  is  also 
a  provision  in  the  bill  to  enable  regional 
councils  to  require  in  its  debenture  bylaws 
that  any  currency  premiimis  or  debenture 
issues  in  foreign  currency  be  paid  into  a  spe- 
cial reserve  fund  and  not  be  used  for  other 
regional  purposes  before  the  debt  has  been 
repaid  in  the  foreign  currency  concerned. 

Certain  other  amendments  in  the  bill  are 
similar  to  those  proposed  for  other  regional 
acts.  These  common  amendments  include 
benefits  to  councillors,  road  consolidation  by- 
laws and  homes  for  the  aged. 

MUNICIPALITY  OF  METROPOLITAN 
TORONTO  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  76,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
allows  for  an  increase  in  membership  on 
Metro  council  by  the  addition  of  one  more 
representative  each  from  the  city  of  North 
York  and  the  borough  of  Scarborough. 

Also  included  are  amendments  common  to 
other  regional  acts  concerning  a  number  of 
items.  An  important  one  also,  in  this  act  is 
that  there  is  a  provision  that  will  provide  that 
Metro  will  have  the  power  to  reclaim,  recycle 
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and  incinerate  its  solid  waste  and  sell  and 
distribute  the  resulting  materials  or  energy. 
4  p.m. 

AGE  OF  RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Leluk  moved  first  reading  of  BiU  77, 
An  Act  respecting  the  Age  of  Mandatory 
Retirement. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Leluk:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  ensure  that  no  person  shall  be  re- 
quired to  retire  before  reaching  the  age  of 
70  where  the  person  is  willing  and  capable 
of  performing  his  or  her  job. 

ONTARIO  WILDERNESS  GUIDES 
ASSOCIATION  ACT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  78,  The  Ontario  Wilderness  Guides  As- 
sociation Act,  1980. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  apologize  for  having  written  it  out,  be- 
cause I  left  my  cover  sheet  upstairs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  was  barely  legible. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  stan- 
dards for  wilderness  guides  and  leaders  and 
standards  of  safety  applicable  to  outdoor 
activities  that  relate  to  the  wilderness. 

The  bill  provides  statutory  recognition  to 
the  Ontario  Wilderness  Guides  Association  as 
an  association  established  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  and  maintaining  standards  of  pro- 
fessional guiding.  The  bill  further  provides 
that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may 
make  regulations  respecting  standards  of 
safety  applicable  to  wilderness  activities  by 
adopting  all  or  part  of  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  association. 

WILD  ANIMAL  AND  REPTILE 
SANCTUARIES  ACT 

Mr.  Van  Home  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
79,  An  Act  to  license  and  regulate  Wild 
Animal  and  Reptile  Sanctuaries. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
intended  to  regulate  in  any  way  the  NDP 
caucus  room.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  for  the  licensing  and  regulation  of 
wild  animal  and  reptile  sanctuaries.  The  bill 
prohibits  the  operation  of  a  wild  animal  or 
reptile  sanctuary  in  Ontario  except  under 
the  authority  of  a  licence  issued  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Natural  Resources. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  person  who  is 
licensed  to  keep  a  wild  animal  or  reptile  in 


captivity  must  comply  with  certain  safety  and 
health-related  requirements,  including  the  re- 
quirement that  the  pens  in  which  wild  animals 
and  reptiles  are  kept  be  constructed  in  a 
manner  that  will  prevent  such  animals  and 
reptiles  from  escaping. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  member  for  London  North  indicate 
that  the  bill  was  not  for  the  New  Democrats. 
In  fact,  it  was  for  his  own  party. 

FAMILY  BENEFITS  AMENDMENT  ACT 
Mr.  Martel  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  80, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Family  Benefits  Act. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  remove  any  reference  to  the  sex  of  the 
parent,  thereby  enabling  either  the  mother 
or  the  father  of  the  child  to  be  eligible  for 
benefits. 

LEGISLATIVE  PAGES 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
as  is  customary  when  we  have  a  group  of 
pages  leaving  us,  as  they  will  tomorrow,  we 
like  to  take  advantage  of  a  time  like  this  to 
read  their  names  into  the  record,  namely, 
Jennifer  Anderson,  Cambridge;  Ian  Bird, 
Frontenac-Addington;  Brian  Byers,  Lambton; 
Lisa  Dent,  Essex  South;  Judi  Dickens,  Went- 
worth  North;  Scott  Dunville,  Lake  Nipigon; 
Dawn  Elliott,  Victoria-Haliburton;  Adrian 
Foster,  Halton-Burlington;  Stephanie  Gaunt, 
Huron-Bruce;  Allan  Hansen,  Oxford;  Michael 
Hearn,  Eglinton;  Darlene  Kelly,  Leeds;  Elaine 
Kleine,  York  Centre;  Aart  Kraay,  Carleton- 
Grenville;  Philip  Lee,  Windsor-Walkerville; 
Laurianne  Mackey,  Timiskaming;  Malcolm 
McKay,  Ottawa  South;  Heather  Morrison, 
Muskoka;  David  Rowe,  Samia;  Brenda  Scully, 
Kitchener;  Carol  Stevenson,  Middlesex;  and 
Bobby  Williamson,  Kenora. 

Will  you  join  me  in  thanking  them  for  their 
services  to  this  House. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  table  the  answers 
to  questions  122,  157  to  159  and  168,  standing 
on  the  Notice  Paper.  (See  appendix  page 
2108). 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  PUBLIC  BUSINESS 

MACKENZIE-PAPINEAU  BATTALION 

Mr.  Young  moved  resolution  18: 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  Cana- 
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dians  who  served  as  members  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie-Papineau  Battalion  of  the  XV  Inter- 
national Brigade  and  as  members  of  other 
units  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War  (1936-39)  are 
recognized  veterans  with  all  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  other  Canadian  veterans  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1,  1936, 
Francisco  Franco  landed  his  Spanish  Foreign 
Legion  and  Moroccan  troops  on  the  mainland 
of  Spain.  They  were  ferried  from  Africa  by 
the  navies  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  pro- 
tected by  the  air  power  of  these  unsavoury 
dictators. 

It  was  in  1931  that  Alfonso  XIII  of  Spain 
was  forced  into  exile.  A  provisional  republican 
government  was  set  up.  It  began  a  series  of 
desperately  needed  reforms:  breaking  up  of 
feudal  estates,  more  autonomy  for  the  prov- 
inces, free  elections,  free  press,  universal  free 
education  and  so  on.  That  meant  Spaniards, 
under  the  new  government,  were  to  acquire 
rights  and  privileges  long  taken  for  granted 
in  most  western  democracies. 

These  measures  were  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  aristocracy,  which  saw  its  privileges 
threatened;  by  the  church,  which  at  the  time 
was  a  spiritual  bulwark  of  the  old  regime; 
and  by  the  professional  army,  which  still  be- 
lieved in  imperial  Spain  and  hated  the  new 
republic.  So,  from  1931  to  1935,  Spain  found 
itself  in  the  throes  of  bitter,  often  violent 
battles  between  the  new  democracy  struggling 
to  emerge  and  the  old  tyranny  trying  to  re- 
tain its  ancient  power  and  privilege. 

A  p;eneral  election  in  1933  resulted  in 
stalemate.  By  January  1936,  the  various 
rrrouns  rf  the  political  centre  and  left  formed 
their  Popular  Front,  and  they  were  faced  in 
the  election  of  that  year  by  a  right-wing 
coalition  of  generals  and  landowners,  among 
w'hom  was  Francisco  Franco.  After  a  violent 
and  extremely  tumultous  campaign,  the 
Popular  Front  won  a  majority  and  proceeded 
to  carry  out  its  program  of  reform. 
4:10  p.m. 

I  want  to  put  on  the  record  how  that  ejec- 
tion tum°d  out.  The  People's  Front  won  277 
seats  in  the  Cortes.  The  rigjht  group  won  196. 
In  other  words,  277  for  the  government;  196 
for  the  opposition  at  that  point.  More  than 
that,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  People's 
Front  was  a  liberal  coalition.  There  were  no 
Communists  in  it.  There  were  not  even  any 
social  democrats.  It  was  a  liberal  popular- 
front  government.  I  think  that  is  very  im- 
portant for  our  understanding  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

An  article  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  Oc- 
tober 8  points  out  that  the  new  government 


stepped  up  land  reforms  and  banished  men 
like  Franco  to  hold  posts  in  the  Canary 
Islands  and  Morocco.  But  on  July  18,  1936, 
thg  Spanish  generals  counterattacked  and 
asked  Franco  to  come  across  and  help. 
Franco,  of  course,  tried  to  cross  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  but  he  was  prevented  by  the 
Republican  navy,  which  was  loyal  to  the 
government  at  that  time. 

Then,  of  course,  the  other  cities  threatened 
by  the  generals  built  their  fortifications  and 
did  their  best  to  turn  back  the  threat. 

Of  course.  Franco  did  not  cool  his  heels 
very  long  in  Africa.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  sent 
their  ships  and  their  planes.  They  landed 
Franco's  army  in  Spain  and  the  so-caVed 
Spanish  Civil  War  was  on  as  the  new  democ- 
racy fought  to  hold  against  the  Fascist  in- 
vasion and  to  continue  the  mandate  it  had 
won  at  the  polls. 

This  war  was,  in  fact,  the  opening  of  a 
violent  phase  of  a  world-wide  struggle.  On 
the  one  side,  was  the  rising  right-wing  force 
of  fascism  represented  by  Hitler,  Mussolini 
and  Franco;  on  the  other  were  the  demo- 
cratic centre  and  left,  ultimately  to  be  but- 
tressed by  the  totalitarian  left  of  Russia. 

Unfortimately,  men  like  Britain's  Cham- 
berlain could  not  or  refused  to  imderstand  the 
nature  of  the  resulting  crisis.  Too  many 
European  leaders  saw  in  Hitler  a  bulwark 
against  the  Communist  threat  from  the  east. 
They  also  listened  when  Franco  branded  the 
new  Spanish  government  as  Communist. 

In  1933,  there  were  only  3,000  Commun- 
ists in  all  of  Spain.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
none  of  the  new  Spanish  government  elected 
in  1936  was  Communist— not  one.  But  the 
western  democracies  listened  to  the  siren  song 
of  Hitler  and  Franco  and  set  up  a  non-inter- 
ventionist policy  towards  the  Spanish 
struggle.  This  simply  meant  they  would  sell 
no  supplies  to  the  Spanish  government  and 
would  give  them  no  official  help  of  any  kind. 
At  the  same  time.  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
poured  in  troups,  tanks,  air  power  and  sup- 
plies in  unlimited  quantities. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Spanish 
government  welcomed  aid  from  any  source, 
including  Russia.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
sympathy  for  communism  grew  in  Soam  as 
outside  Fascist  intervention  intensified,  as 
western  democracy  stood  aside  and  as  Russia 
tried  to  counteract  the  Fascist  threat— not  too 
successfully  as  it  turned  out.  Russia  was  too 
far  away  and  the  Fascist  naval  blockade  of 
Spanish  government  ports  was  too  effective 
for  Russian  ships. 

Then,  too,  because  of  the  non-interven- 
tionist policy  of  the  democracies,  including 
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Canada,  it  was  left  to  Russia  and  to  the 
Communist  parties  of  the  various  countries 
to  fill  the  gap  and  try  to  mobilize  help  for 
the  Spanish  government.  They  could  see 
what  was  happening.  They  thought  that 
since  Hitler  and  Mussolini  were  deeply  in- 
volved in  Spain  it  was  the  place  to  stop 
them,  if  at  all  i>ossible.  So  they  helped  to 
raise  manpower  and  aid  for  Spain. 

What  no  one  seemed  to  realize  at  that 
time  was  that  once  Hitler  had  honed  his 
war  machine  razor  sharp  in  Spain,  he  would 
first  try  to  destroy  the  democratic  centre 
and  then  go  after  the  Communist  left.  But 
it  was  not  only  the  Communists  who  saw 
the  danger.  Believers  in  democracy  every- 
where were  concerned  over  the  destruction 
of  democracy  in  Spain  and  they  began  to 
organize  assistance. 

In  Canada  we  were  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  Depression  then.  The  unemployed 
were  riding  the  rods  looking  for  work  they 
could  not  find.  Frustration  deepened  when 
they  were  herded  into  unemployment  relief 
camps  with  poor  food,  useless  work  and  20 
cents  a  day.  Many  of  these  men  were  ready 
when  the  appeal  came  to  go  to  Spain  to 
fieht  fascism.  Perhaps  the  challenge  was 
only  intensified  when  the  government  which 
had  failed  to  provide  them  jobs  passed  Bill 
23,  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  which  in 
effect  provided  a  $2,000  fine  and  two  years 
m  prison  for  anyone  enlisting  for  service  in 
Spain  or  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  the  imemployed  here  and 
in  other  countries,  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
drew  the  adventurers,  the  idealists,  the  in- 
tellectuals, the  trade  unionists,  the  students 
—40,000  from  across  the  world  made  their 
way  to  Spain  and  formed  the  International 
Brigades.  Among  them  were  1,2.39  Cana- 
dians, 114  of  them  from  the  city  of  Toronto 
and  the  largest  group  from  the  province  of 
Ontario.  They  went  first  into  the  Washington 
and  Lincoln  Battalions  of  the  United  States. 
Then,  in  September  1937,  they  became  the 
Mackenzie-Papineau  Canadian  Battalion. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here,  and  I  haven't 
the  time  either,  to  detail  the  agony  of  the 
Spanish  war  in  which  the  Mac-Paps  played 
vital  and  heroic  roles.  War  is  hell  under 
any  circumstances,  but  in  Spain  the  govern- 
ment forces  were  denied  the  right  to  buy 
equipment  or  even  food  from  those  who 
should  have  been  their  friends.  They  made 
do  with  what  they  could  manufacture,  grow 
or  smuggle  past  the  blockade.  Against  them 
were  the  superbly  equipped  and  trained 
armies  of  Franco,  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 
The    Fascists    were    trying    out    their    new 


weapons,  new  tanks,  guns,  aircraft  and 
techniques  for  the  war  against  the  democ- 
racies which  they  were  aheady  plaiming.  In 
all  this,  the  Mac-Paps  fought  and  died  be- 
fore Madrid,  on  the  Ebro,  at  Tervel  and  in 
countless  other  blood-drenched  areas  in 
Spain. 

Only  639  Canadians  returned  to  Canada, 
many  of  them  wounded  and  disabled  for  life. 
When  defeat  seemed  inevitable,  the  Spanish 
government  sent  the  International  Brigades 
to  France.  They  made  their  way  back  home 
from  there.  As  far  as  the  Mackenzie-Papineau 
Battalion  was  concerned,  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment refused  to  arrange  to  pay  for  its 
passage  home.  Private  appeals  were  made 
and  money  was  raised.  Interestingly,  Garfield 
Weston  contributed  $1,000  to  this  cause. 
Greg  Clark,  the  Star  columnist,  met  the  first 
group  in  Halifax  and  accompanied  them 
across  Canada,  writing  their  stories  and  build- 
ing up  public  support  for  them. 

At  Toronto  a  huge  crowd  met  the  train 
and  Reverend  Salem  Bland,  one  of  the  saints 
of  the  past  generation,  whom  some  otf  us 
knew  and  who  certainly  was  not  a  Com- 
munist, said:  "Canada  didn't  understand  at 
first  what  you  were  doing,  but  understands 
now.  As  time  goes  on,  you  will  have  more 
friends,  more  honour,  because  you  have  done 
one  of  the  most  gallant  things  done  in  his- 
tory." 

That  night  there  was  a  great  rally  in 
Massey  Hall  and  a  drive  was  launched  there 
to  pay  for  medical  bills  and  rehabilitation  for 
the  Mac-Paps.  This  was  February  3,  1939. 
The  RCMP  urged  that  the  government  of 
Canada  prosecute  the  Mac-Pap  survivors 
under  Bill  23.  But  the  government  took  no 
action  against  them;  neither  did  they  take 
any  responsibility  for  the  veterans  nor  help 
for  them  in  any  way. 

Meantime  in  Spain,  Barcelona  and  then 
Madrid  fell.  A  week  later  Chamberlain 
signed  the  Munioh  agreement.  Within  the 
year,  Hitler  had  launched  his  attack  on  the 
rest  of  the  democratic  world.  Many  of  the 
Mac-Paps  enlisted  in  the  new  war  to  fight 
Hitler.  Most  of  them  quietly  tried  to  resume 
civilian  life.  The  new  war  gave  them  jobs. 
Many  of  them  have  played  important  roles 
in  the  economic  and  community  life  of 
Canada. 

Recently,  the  survivors  of  the  Mac-Paps 
have  initiated  a  move  to  have  their  services 
in  Spain  recognized  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. Ross  Russell,  a  machine  gunner  in 
Spain,  is  chairman  of  the  committee.  He 
re-enlisted  for  the  Second  World  War  but, 
when    they    found    Spanish    shrapnel    in    his 
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lungs,  they  discharged  him.  He  and  many 
others  in  the  Mac-Paps  would  have  been  in 
the  gallery  today,  but  they  have  a  conven- 
tion in  Ottawa  and  could  not  be  here.  There 
is  representation  w'hich  will  be  introduced 
later. 

Several  cities  have  already  endorsed  the 
resolution  I  have  introduced  today.  Among 
them  are  Toronto,  North  York,  Ottawa,  Win- 
nipeg, Calgary  and  Vancouver.  The  com- 
mittee is  anxious  that  Ontario,  from  which 
the  largest  group  enlisted,  set  the  pace  at  the 
provincial  level.  These  men,  down  to  about 
200  now,  fought  the  first  battles  against 
Hitler.  They  sufiFered  and  died  in  the  same 
fight  against  fascism  as  did  those  who  went 
overseas  a  little  later. 

The  Mackenzie-Papineau  Battalion  was  a 
Canadian  unit  and  is  universally  recognized 
as  such.  Its  members  deserve  to  be  recog- 
nized as  men  who  fought  for  Canada  in 
the  war  against  fascism.  The  survivors  should 
be  allowed  to  march  proudly  with  other 
veterans  on  Remembrance  Day.  Their  dead 
should  be  included  in  Canada's  honour  roll. 

Bill  23,  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  under 
whic'h  they  are  still  branded  as  criminals, 
s'hould  be  rescinded.  As  far  as  veterans' 
benefits  are  concerned,  the  grim  reaper  has 
already  taken  care  of  most  possible  claims. 

4:20  p.m. 

Ross  Russell  says  this  in  a  letter:  "We 
suff^ered  the  highest  losses  of  any  modem 
war  on  a  pro  rata  ba^is.  Today  less  than  200 
are  still  alive.  We  consider  it  important  that 
we  be  recognized  while  some  of  us  are  still 
alive,  recognized  as  patriotic  Canadians,  so 
that  our  children  and  our  children's  children 
can  be  taught  this  in  the  schools.  We  want 
recognition  now." 

The  argument  is  that  Communists  played 
a  large  part  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and 
that  with  that  kind  of  association,  the  Mac- 
Paps  cannot  be  recognized.  As  I  pointed  out, 
if  the  Conmiunist  influence  grew  in  Spain  it 
was  because  the  democracies  adopted  a  non- 
interventionist  stance  and  left  the  field  wide 
open  to  the  left.  More  than  that,  to  say  that 
the  Communist  association  condemns  the 
Mac-Paps  means  that  we  completely  ignore 
the  fact  that  we  fought  the  Second  World 
War  with  the  Russian  Communists  as  our 
allies,  that  we  supplied  them  with  war  ma- 
teriel—just as  they  tried  to  supply  the  Spanish 
government  a  few  years  earlier— and  that  we 
shared  a  common  victory  in  1945.  If  that 
does  not  brand  our  Second  World  War  troops 
as  Communists,  why  do  we  do  that  sort  of 
thing  to  the  Mac-Paps? 


Last  year,  40  of  the  Mac-Paps  went  to  Spain 
for  a  reunion  and  to  look  over  the  old  battle- 
ground. In  September  1979,  the  40  visited 
Spain.  The  National  Film  Board  gave  them  a 
copy  of  its  award-winning  film  Los  Cana- 
dienses  to  present  to  the  Film  o  teca  Espaiiol 
in  Spain. 

Ross  Russell  states:  "In  Madrid,  the  officials 
at  the  Canadian  Embassy  held  a  reception  for 
our  group.  More  than  100  persons  were 
present  at  the  home  of  the  Canadian  Ambas- 
sador. Mr.  Emile  Martel,  the  charge  d'affaires, 
spoke  glowingly  of  the  Canadians  who  fought 
in  Spain,  calling  us  heroes.  We  presented  the 
film.  ...  It  might  be  said  this  was  de  facto 
recognition  by  the  Canadian  government. 

"Another  indirect  form  of  recognition  .  .  . 
from  the  Canadian  government  is  that  in  1979 
they  gave  to  us,  as  a  New  Horizon  grant, 
$16,000  for  us  to  write  the  story  of  our  fight 
in  Spain  in  book  form."  Ross  Russell  says  that 
book  is  now  being  written. 

One  argument  remains.  The  church  in 
Spain  stood  steadfastly  behind  Franco  against 
the  goverrunent.  Many  devout  Canadian 
Catholics  justify  their  stand  against  the  Mac- 
Paps  for  this  reason,  but  perhaps  they  do  not 
realize  what  happened  in  the  Spanish  church 
itself. 

Let  me  quote  Francis  Allen  in  the  Mon- 
treal Star,  October  9,  1971.  This,  it  should  be 
noted,  was  before  Franco's  death  and  before 
the  end  of  his  regime.  To  quote  a  section  of 
this:  "Bishops  and  priests  in  Spain  have  dras- 
tically redefined  their  relationship  to  Spanish 
society  and  the  regime  of  General  Franco. 

"A  joint  assembly  of  the  hierarchy  and 
clergy  of  all  the  dioceses  in  the  country— the 
first  of  its  kind— approved  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions recently  in  Madrid  calling  for  an  end  to 
the  traditional  links  between  the  Spanish 
church  and  the  government,  and  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  human  freedoms,  and  social 
and  economic  justice. 

"In  what  was  perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
and  historically  significant  moment  of  the 
assembly,  held  in  Madrid,  [was  this  resolu- 
tion]: 'We  humbly  recognize,  and  ask  pardon 
for  it,  that  we  failed  at  the  proper  time  to  be 
ministers  of  reconciliation  in  the  midst  of  our 
people,  divided  by  a  war  between  brothers.' 

"The  significance  of  the  event  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Vatican,  which  has  worked 
quietly  to  bolster  reform  in  the  Spanish 
church." 

The  name  of  the  Mackenzie-Papineau 
Battalion  stems  from  two  Canadians,  Mac- 
kenzie and  Papineau,  who  were  ahead  of 
their  time  and  who  fought  the  reactionary 
Family  Compact  in  this  land.  Those  two  men 
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were  reviled  and  persecuted,  but  today  they 
take  their  rightful  place  in  the  Canadian 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  they  are  recognized. 
It  took  a  long  time. 

The  Mac-Paps  will  eventually  be  recog- 
nized for  their  part  in  the  struggle  against 
Hitler's  tyranny.  Let's  do  it  now  while  some 
of  them  are  still  with  us. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber has  three  minutes  in  the  allotted  time.  Do 
you  wish  to  reserve  that? 

Mr.  Young:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  make 
my  remarks  brief  because  of  the  unfortunate 
shortness  of  time  both  for  this  and  for  the 
subsequent  private  member's  bill. 

What  we  are  being  asked  to  consider  today 
is  the  urging  upon  the  federal  government  to 
bestow  an  extraordinary  recognition  upon  a 
certain  category  of  Canadians.  That  is,  the 
recognition  of  having  participated  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  on  one  side,  and  the  ac- 
cordance to  that  person  of  all  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  other  Canadian  veterans  of  the 
Second  World  War.  I  am  not  going  to  go 
into  the  causes  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  or 
any  of  the  activities  during  it.  I  am  not  going 
to  romanticize  one  side  or  the  other.  I  want 
to  look  at  this  very  logically  and  very  plainly. 

There  are  a  group  of  Canadian  veterans  in 
this  country  who  responded  to  an  inter- 
national call  in  1950,  1951  and  1952.  They 
volunteered  their  services,  they  trained,  they 
went  and  fought  in  the  Korean  conflict  .The 
federal  government  does  not  recognize  those 
Canadians.  They  still  do  not  have  a  service 
medal  for  their  participation  in  an  inter- 
national event  that  was  sanctioned  not  only 
by  the  federal  government  of  this  country 
but  indeed  by  the  United  Nations. 

When  we  look  at  the  bestowal  of  this  title, 
that  rather  pre-eminent  group  of  veterans 
known  as  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion  has  not 
taken  a  stand  as  such,  but  its  officers  convey 
a  less  than  enthusiastic  response  for  this  pro- 
posal. They  point  out  that  in  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  there  were  Canadians  who  inter- 
vened on  the  other  side  and  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  one  side  for  very  special  status  in 
this  country  obviously  is  only  going  to  lead 
to  difficulties. 

When  Canadians  decide  to  intervene  in 
other  civil  wars,  no  matter  how  meritorious 
those  wars  may  be,  and  no  matter  for  what 
reason,  there  is  inevitably  going  to  have  to 
be  a  subjective  judgement  as  to  whether  the 
cause  the  person  intervened  and  fought  for 
was  indeed  the  right  one,  which  is  hardly  the 
position  on  trying  to  judge  the  status  of  a 
veteran. 


The  great  failure  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
was  that  the  politics  of  non-intervention, 
which  would  have  kept  it  to  a  localized  dis- 
tui'bance  in  much  the  same  way  as  many  of 
the  African  civil  wars  and  some  of  the  Asian 
civil  wars  we  have  witnessed,  simply  were 
not  present. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  fault  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  France  for  saying  they 
should  not  intervene.  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  the  question  of  intent,  because  intent 
covers  a  lot  of  ground.  For  example,  I  worked 
with  the  late  Hugh  Gamer,  and  he  had  a  far 
different  interpretation  of  why  he  went  to  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  than  that  conveyed  in  this 
resolution  today.  People  went  for  a  great 
number  of  reasons.  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  each  and  every  one  of  those  reasons, 
but  we  are  being  asked  to  convey  a  status 
that  we  have  not  conveyed  on  those  who 
responded  to  the  call  for  the  Korean  conflict. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  That  is  not  so. 

Hon.   Mr.   Drea:    Yes,    it  is.    There  is   no 
service  medal.  Obviously  we  are  creating  not 
only  somewhat  of  a  precedent,  but  somewhat 
of  a  double  standard. 
4:30  p.m. 

In  the  matter  of  a  person  who  goes  to 
serve  abroad  in  a  conflict  that  is  not  for  king 
and  country,  the  person  may  want  recogni- 
tion—the person  may  deserve  recognition— 
but  surely  the  recognition  comes  from  the 
locale  or  the  country  for  Which  the  person 
fought,  not  from  Canada.  The  very  basic  and 
fundamental  characteristic  of  a  veteran  in 
Canada  is  one  who  responded  to  king  and 
country.  The  Boer  War  was  not  an  internal 
conflict;  that  was  in  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. The  First  World  War  was  again  for 
king  and  country.  The  Second  World  War 
was  again  for  king  and  country. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  The  Tory  view  of 
history. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It's  a  little  bit  more  accu- 
rate than  the  highly  romanticized  one  that 
there  was  a  moment  ago.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  member  has  15  different  versions 
which  will  make  his  ideology  prevail  in  the 
end. 

They  went  for  king  and  country,  and  part 
of  the  reward  of  a  grateful  nation  for  the 
response  to  king  and  country  was  the 
bestowal  of  veteran  status. 

There  are  specialized  benefits.  If  these 
people  from  this  conffict  are  disabled  and  are 
in  need  of  assistance,  then  perhaps  there  can 
be  some  form  of  assistance  through  either  the 
federal  government  or  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. I  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  But  bear 
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in  mind  at  the  moment  that  the  legion  itself 
is  having  the  greatest  bf  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
that  more  aid  should  be  provided,  particu- 
larly for  the  old  sweats  of  the  First  World 
War.  They  are  now  in  their  80s  and  going 
into  their  90s,  and  they  are  being  told  there 
are  not  funds,  or  there  are  not  services  or 
what  have  you.  Here  we  are  being  asked  to 
put  another  group  in  when  we  cannot  even 
deal  with  a  recognized  problem  with  our  owm 
from  the  First  World  War. 

There  is  getting  to  be  a  very  concerted 
effort  by  the  Korean  veterans  as  they  get  older, 
not  just  to  get  the  recognition  of  a  distinctive 
service  medal,  but  to  get  many  of  the  benefits 
they  do  not  have.  Even  a  Canadian  veteran 
who  by  luck  of  the  draw  was  not  sent  over- 
seas in  the  Second  World  War  has  not  had 
the  full  range  of  veterans'  benefits.  Here 
today  we  are  being  asked  to  confer  that  on 
those  who  chose,  for  whatever  reason,  to  par- 
ticipate and  to  intervene  in  a  civil  war  in 
another  nation. 

For  these  reasons,  and  recognizing  the  good 
intent  of  the  mover  of  this  resolution,  I  do 
not  consider  that  it  is  practical  or  realistic. 
Until  we  have  met  the  problems  of  the  Cana- 
dian veterans,  I  don't  think  we  should  begin 
bestowing  the  particular  dignities,  rewards 
and  benefits  upon  those  who  participated  in  a 
foreign  conflict. 

One  thing  that  I  think  can  be  achieved  very 
readily  is  removal  of  the  legislation  that  still 
prevails  from  the  1930s  about  their  enlistment 
and  the  penalties  that  would  apply  to  them 
when  they  came  back.  That  would  be  very 
easy  for  the  federal  House  to  remove.  It  is  a 
stigma  that  prevails  and  was,  I  suppose,  a 
deterrent  that  really  was  not  a  deterrent.  I 
would  think  the  removal  of  that  alone  would 
bestow  the  recognition,  but  it  is  far  too  pre- 
mature and  far  too  unfair  to  bestow  veteran 
status. 

I  am  sure,  had  we  more  time,  I  could  go 
into  more  of  the  lack  of  logic  and  the  lack 
of  fairness  in  this  but,  in  order  that  more  may 
participate,  I  will  confine  myself  to  those  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution 
before  the  House  this  afternoon  is  of  great 
interest  to  me.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  mili- 
tary history  and  I  have  become  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  events  in  Spain  which  fol- 
lowed the  military  rebellion  on  July  18,  1936. 

I  have  taken  this  occasion  to  reread  the 
history  of  the  Mackenzie-Papineau  Battalion 
which  was  written  by  Victor  Hoar  in  1969. 
Those  1,200  Canadians  who  served  in  the 
battalion  came  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds. 


Yes,  there  were  some  Communists  and  there 
were  many  Socialists.  There  were  also  those 
who  sought  adventure  and  others,  perhaps 
without  a  job  or  prospects,  who  just  joined 
up.  And  there  were  those  who  also  saw  the 
menace  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  who  were  pre- 
pared to  start  their  war  against  him  in  Spain. 

While  there  were  many  atrocities  com- 
mitted both  by  the  zealots  of  the  Republic 
and  by  the  Fascists  of  the  Falange,  it  is  my 
clear  view  that  in  no  case  was  there  ever  any 
involvement  of  Canadians  in  such  events 
which,  unfortunately,  are  too  often  a  common- 
place occurrence  in  a  civil  war. 

As  we  all  know,  the  German  dictator  sent 
the  Condor  Legion  of  the  Luftwaffe  and  cer- 
tain armoured  units  to  Spain,  and  the  soil  of 
Spain  became  the  testing  ground  for  the 
tactics  of  1939.  In  support  of  the  Republic, 
the  government  of  Russia,  as  well  as  Com- 
munist and  Socialist  leaders  from  Europe  and 
America,  joined  the  fray.  Looking  backwards, 
it  is  certainly  much  easier  today  than  it  was  at 
the  time  to  see  the  events  in  Spain  as  the 
first  act  of  the  Second  World  War. 

I  have  considered  at  length  the  intent  of 
this  resolution.  I  have  reviewed  the  contents 
of  the  resolution  with  senior  officials  of  the 
Ontario  command  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Legion.  The  opinion  which  I  have  received 
from  them  sets  out  two  particular  themes.  As 
the  volume  to  which  I  referred  mentioned,  in 
1937  the  government  of  Canada  passed  an  act 
respecting  foreign  enlistment  which  is  still  on 
the  books.  The  comment  with  respect  to  that 
legislation  from  the  officials  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Legion  is  as  follows: 

"It  would  be  our  opinion,  prior  to  any  rep- 
resentations made  on  their  behalf,  that  this 
legislation  would  be  required  to  be  deleted. 
In  any  case,  it  is  our  indication  that  since 
Canadians  served  on  both  sides  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  it  would  be  difficult  to 
differentiate." 

The  second  theme  is  set  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing two  paragraphs  which  I  will  also 
quote  briefly: 

"We  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
elected  officials  of  the  Ontario  command  and 
it  is  their  opinion  that  former  members  of 
the  Mackenzie-Papineau  Battalion  are  not 
veterans  of  Canada's  forces,  nor  of  an  allied 
force,  and  therefore  would  not  be  entitled  to 
benefits  under  the  Canadian  veterans'  char- 
ter. We  might  add  that  veterans  of  World 
War  II  who  served  in  Canada  only  are  not 
entitled  to  benefits  under  the  War  Veterans 
Allowance  Act  unless  they  are  in  receipt  of 
a  disability  pension. 
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"If  one  were  to  accept  the  principle  pro- 
posed, it  would  seem  imperative  that  those 
Canadians  who  volunteered  and  served  with 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Vietnam  and  those  who  voluntarily  fought 
in  Israel  to  gain  the  independence  of  that 
nation  would  require  inclusion.  One  could 
probably  cite  several  instances  that  would 
require  the  same  consideration  and,  simply 
stated,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  practical/* 

I  know  the  member  for  Yorkview  (Mr. 
Young)  means  well  to  bring  this  resolution 
before  the  House.  I  sympathize  very  much 
with  the  concerns  that  he  has  expressed  as 
we  look  into  the  history  of  involvement  by 
a  group  of  Canadians  who  were  involved  in 
some  of  the  most  bitter  fighting  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War. 

I  regret  I  oamiot  accept  at  this  time  the 
view  that  those  to  whom  the  resolution  would 
apply  would  have  all  of  the  dignity  and  rights 
of  other  Canadian  veterans  of  the  Second 
World  War.  To  achieve  that  result,  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  alone  can  decide.  I 
hope  that  the  Parliament  of  Canada  will 
fully  consider  the  situation  and  it  may  be 
that  the  member's  views  will  be  accepted 
there  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
associate  myself  with  this  resolution,  and  I 
am  more  proud  to  associate  myself  with  the 
members  of  the  Mackenzie-Papineau  Batal- 
lion  and  those  Canadians  who  served  in  other 
units  in  what  has  come  to  be  called  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  but  which  I  choose  to 
call  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War. 
4:40  p.m. 

I  submit  that  the  only  crime  these  men 
are  guilty  of  is  that  they  had  too  much  fore- 
sight. They  were  exactly  three  years  ahead 
of  j>eople  such  as  myself— I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  those  days— such  as  my  Prime  Min- 
ister at  the  time;  such  as  Neville  Chamber- 
lain; such  as  all  the  leaders  of  the  western 
democracies.  These  men,  who  volunteered  to 
go  and  defend  the  world  against  what  they 
saw  to  be  a  threat— the  grov^i:h  of  fascism— 
I  think  have  to  be  considered  heroes.  The 
resolution  asks  not  that  they  be  heroes,  just 
that  we  lift  from  their  shoulders  this  weight 
that  has  been  burdening  them  for  some  45 
years. 

Contrary  to  what  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  (Mr.  Drea)  implied,  the  res- 
olution was  written  very  carefully;  I  had  in- 
put into  the  resolution.  It  makes  no  demands 
upon  the  federal  government  whatsoever;  the 
federal  goverrmient  is  not  mentioned.  We  are 
not  looking  for  medals  or  monuments.  There 
was   no   monetary    consideration   whatsoever 


when  the  resolution  was  drafted.  Dignity  and 
rights  are  all  we  are  asking.  We  are  not  re- 
questing any  other  person  to  take  any  other 
action. 

I  am  just  asking  this  House  to  make  a 
simple  expression  after  45  years,  and  in  retro- 
spect, looking  back  at  the  events  as  they 
have  unfolded  since  1936,  whether  they  were 
wrong  or  right.  I  submit  that  they  were  right. 

Documentation  of  the  role  played  by  the 
more  than  1,200  Canadians  who  went  is  very 
difficult  because  of  the  position  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
archives,  and  the  libraries  are  empty.  It  is 
very  difficult  even  to  know  exactly  how  many 
Canadians  ended  up  in  Spain,  because  they 
went  by  various  routes.  They  were  under- 
cover at  the  time.  Some  of  them  were  break- 
ing the  law  and  some  of  them  were  not 
breaking  the  law. 

I  would  suggest  that  of  the  first  600  who 
went,  approximately  half  of  the  group  were 
in  Spain  before  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
came  into  effect  1937.  They  cannot  retro- 
actively be  called  criminals,  because  those 
people  who  went  between  1936  and  1937 
were  breaking  no  law.  The  first  half  of 
them  are  not  even  technically  guilty. 

The  lack  of  documentation  makes  things 
very  difficult  to  put  into  perspective.  We  have 
to  rely  on  various  sources.  There  have  been 
various  books  written  describing  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Mackenzie-Papineau  Battalion,  de- 
scribing the  horrors  of  civil  war  and  describ- 
ing the  heroism  of  civil  war. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  to  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  person  in  the  gallery  whom 
I  consider  to  be  one  of  those  heroes,  in  the 
person  of  Jimmy  Higgins  from  Peterborough. 
I  would  ask  Jimmy  Higgins  if  he  would  like 
to  stand  and  be  recognized. 

Let  me  just  tell  members  a  little  bit  about 
Jimmy  Higgins  and  why  he  is  recognized  in 
a  book  that  just  came  out,  entitled  The  Tall 
Soldier.  It  is  a  wonderful  story  of  a  Cana- 
dian who  came  upon  an  11-year-old  Spanish 
boy  who  had  been  hit  with  a  bomb  and 
had  two  broken  legs  and  a  broken  arm.  Jim- 
my Higgins,  this  Canadian,  carried  this  11- 
year-old  boy  on  his  back  to  a  first-aid  station. 
The  boy  would  surely  have  been  swept  into 
the  river  in  the  torrent  of  water  had  Hig- 
gins not  picked  him  up. 

To  this  day,  Manuel  Alvarez  is  ahve  and 
well  and  living  in  Canada,  in  Vancouver.  He 
has  paid  tribute  to  the  Canadian  soldiers, 
and  particularly  to  the  man  who  saved  his 
life. 

I  would  like  to  read  what  Manuel  Alvarez 
has    to   say    about    the    Mackenzie-Papineau 
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Battalion  and  those  Canadians.  I  won't  read 
the  whole  epilogue. 

"The  nightmares  dwindled  slowly  and 
eventually  departed.  Then  I  knew  I  was  truly 
a  free  man.  For  this,  and  all  the  blessings 
and  privileges  I  have  received  in  Canada, 
I  am  grateful.  I  am  grateful,  as  only  a  man 
can  be  if  he  has  known  life  without  freedom, 
but  this  gratitude  does  not  lessen  my  ab- 
horrence of  the  attitude  of  successive  Cana- 
dian governments  to  the  Mackenzie-Papineau 
Battalion.  Those  men  who  fought  facism  in 
Spain,  while  the  democracies  deluded  them- 
selves with  appeasement,  deserve  the  coun- 
try's recognition.  And  I,  a  Canadian  now,  am 
cleansed  of  nightmares.  I  can  say  in  me  you 
see  a  living  testimony  to  your  courage  and 
ideals." 

That  is  a  Canadian  citizen  alive  and  well 
and  living  in  Vancouver  who  has  paid  tribute 
to  the  Mackenzie-Papineau  Battahon  from 
first  observation  from  the  age  of  11.  It  took 
Manuel  Alvarez  40  years  to  find  Jinrniy  Hig- 
gins.  He  searched  this  world  and,  because  of 
lack  of  documentation,  he  oould  not  find  him 
until  1978.  Lo  and  behold,  this  man  was  liv- 
ing quietly  in  Peterborough. 

There  are  many  stories  that  can  be  put 
together,  but  tfie  oflBcial  documentation  will 
never  eome  together.  To  some  degree,  what 
this  resolution  is  trying  to  do  is  correct  his- 
tory, to  put  the  thing  in  perspective,  to  recog- 
nize that  these  people,  far  from  being  crim- 
inals, are  heroes,  as  some  of  us  recognized 
in  1939  when  we  realized  that  Hitler  had 
honed  his  machine,  as  was  enunciated  by  my 
colleague,  in  Spain.  Hitler  perfected  his  88- 
millimetre  rifle  in  Spain.  Hitler  perfected  his 
Stuka  divebombing  attack  technique  in  Spain. 
That  is  what  the  Canadian  troops  had  to  face 
in  1939  when  Canada  and  the  rest  of  the 
western  world  realized  what  they  were  really 
facing. 

In  order  to  respond  to  the  member  for 
Kitchener  (Mr.  Breithaupt),  in  his  response 
from  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion  that  there 
were  Canadians  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
frontation, I  have  tried  to  find  out  if  there 
were  any  Canadians  serving  on  the  Fascist 
side.  I  have  been  unable  to  document  any 
evidence  that  any  Canadian  fought  on  that 
side.  But  even  if  there  was,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  remind  you  what  the  Spanish  government 
has  done  on  behalf  of  the  veterans  on  both 
sides  of  the  confrontation. 

I  am  quoting  now  from  a  letter  from  the 
Spanish  embassy  in  Ottawa  addressed  to  Mr. 
Russell,  the  chairman  of  the  Mackenzie- 
Papineau  Battahon  (Eastern  Division):  "By 
decree  of  March  5,  1976,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment established  the  granting  of  pensions 


for  Spaniards  who  were  left  handicapped  in 
the  civil  war  while  fighting  on  the  Republi- 
can side.  A  royal  decree  of  March  6,  1978, 
establishes  pensions  for  the  military  profes- 
sionals who  took  part  in  the  civil  war  on 
either  side.  A  royal  decree  of  November  16, 
1978,  establishes  pensions  for  the  families 
of  those  who  died  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  Whether  fighting  in  the  National  or 
the  Republican  zone." 

Surely  if  the  government  most  concerned 
and  closest  to  the  problem,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, can  recognize  both  sides  of  the  con- 
frontation, I  see  no  reason  why  this  resolution 
could  not  apply  to  all  Canadians,  despite  the 
fact  I  have  not  been  able  to  document  one 
on  the  Fascist  side. 

We  are  not  alone  in  asking  for  the  support 
of  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Germa:  I  will  close  by  saying  that 
the  city  of  Glasgow  has  recently  erected  a 
memorial  to  the  International  Brigade  vol- 
unteers who  fought  fascism  in  Spain  over  40 
years  ago.  Along  with  the  councils  in  other 
countries,  I  think  we  would  be  justified  in 
supporting  such  a  resolution. 

4:50  p.m. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution 
we  are  debating  here  today  is  one  of  these 
heartfelt,  emotional  questions  of  principle. 
The  eloquence  of  the  previous  speakers  cer- 
tainly testifies  to  that. 

The  question  of  the  Mackenzie-Papineau 
Battalion  is  one  of  typically  divided  princi- 
ples, and  both  pro  and  con  have  strong  cases 
to  make.  These  days  the  former  members 
of  the  battalion  are  often  seen  as  heroes. 
They  opposed  fascism  when  democracy  still 
believed  in  appeasement,  and  isolationism 
was  in  vogue  as  well. 

The  cause  has  been  taken  up  by  many 
notable  Canadians,  as  was  mentioned  by  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  (Mr.  Drea) 
and  others-^Hugh  Gamer,  Dr.  Norman  Beth- 
une,  Eugene  Forsey,  Greg  Clark  and  Dick 
Beddoes.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  shortage 
of  praise  and  honour  for  members  of  that  bat- 
talion. All  of  us  can  salute  their  courage 
and  admire  their  dedication  to  what  they  be- 
lieved was  right. 

Praise  and  honour  are  not  the  point  of  this 
resolution.  We  are  talking  about  recognizing 
as  veterans  the  Canadians  who  went  to  Spain 
between  1937  and  1939,  vdth  all  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  other  Canadian  veterans  of  the 
Second  World  War,  as  is  stated  in  the  reso- 
lution. 
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I  took  the  time  to  look  up  some  of  these 
dignities  and  rights  of  Canadian  veterans. 
Most  prominent  is  the  bewildering  array  of 
benefits  administered  by  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  AflFairs,  including  the  Vet- 
erans Land  Act,  war  veterans'  allowance, 
treatment  benefits  for  medical  expenses, 
medications,  glasses,  prosthetics,  disabihty 
pensions,  allowance  for  veterans'  children  and 
many  other  benefits.  All  these  depend  on  the 
veteran's  age,  income  and  length  and  theatre 
of  service. 

They  are  available  to  Canadian  veterans 
who  served  overseas  during  the  Boer  War, 
the  First  and  Second  World  Wars  and  some 
in  respect  to  Korean  wars.  Allied  veterans 
who  have  lived  at  least  10  years  in  Canada 
also  qualify,  but  veterans  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  do  not  qualify. 

Obviously  these  pensions  and  allowances 
are  important  in  dollars  and  cents  for  those 
veterans  who  need  them.  If  the  issue  were 
merely  one  of  pensions  for  siu-viving  veterans 
of  the  Mac-Paps,  I  would  not  be  opposed, 
because  no  one  wants  to  see  people  in  need, 
whether  they  are  veterans  or  whether  they 
have  any  other  background. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  things  the  mem- 
bers of  that  battalion  desire.  They  want  to 
be  allowed  to  march  with  other  Canadian 
veterans  on  Memorial  Day.  They  want  the 
names  of  their  dead  inscribed  on  the 
honour  roll  of  Canadian  dead.  They  want  to 
receive  Canadian  Second  World  War  hon- 
ours for  participating  in  what  many  histori- 
ans have  dubbed  the  prelude  to  the  Second 
World  War. 

I,  for  one,  think  that  the  veterans  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War— while  I  acknowledge  their 
courage  and  dedication— should  not  be  gran- 
ted these  rights  and  dignities.  I  base  my  ob- 
jection on  the  belief  that  Canada  should  not 
grant  oflBcial  recognition  to  men  w'ho  engaged 
in  what  are  essentially  their  own  private 
wars,  noble  and  dedicated  as  thev  were  at 
that  time.  Canada,  neither  as  a  people  nor 
as  a  state,  participated  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  The  men  who  went  to  Spain  did  so  as 
individuals,  without  any  sort  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  Canadian  government.  Indeed, 
as  was  mentioned,  the  government  went  out 
of  its  way  to  hinder  their  going  on  this  prin- 
ciple of  non-interventionism. 

It  is  quite  a  contrast  to  situations  when 
Canada  was  ofiicially  at  war.  In  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars  alone,  millions  of  Cana- 
dians volunteered  for  or  were  conscripted 
into  the  armed  forces.  The  government  threw 
itself  into  the  huge  task  of  mobilizing  and 
directing  the  Canadian  war  effort.  In  one  case 
the    relatively    small    number    of    individuals 


joined  the  cause  for  reasons  of  conscience  or 
in  search  of  adventure.  In  the  other  case  an 
entire  nation  mobilized  itself  for  total  war 
against  worldwide  threat  to  the  democratic 
way  of  life. 

If  we  were  to  grant  the  Mac-Paps  what 
they  want,  what  else  might  be  demanded 
with  respect  to  rights  and  privileges  of  vet- 
erans? Vietnam  was  mentioned.  There  are 
many  other  revolutions  and  conflicts  in  which 
Canadians  participated  as  individuals.  But  I 
think  in  saying  this  I  have  pointed  to  a  ma- 
jor problem  in  granting  oflBcial  recognition 
to  those  who  fought  their  own  private  wars. 

I  salute  the  courage  of  the  members  of 
that  battalion,  but  at  the  same  time  I  must 
oppose  the  resolution.  I  can  do  this  because 
I  believe  that  only  those  who  fought  in 
Canada's  own  wars  should  be  ofiicially  recog- 
nized as  having  a  claim  on  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  Canadian  veterans  as  expressed  in 
the  resolution. 

I  do  acknowledge  the  sincerity  and  interest 
of  the  sponsor  of  this  resolution.  The 
Spanish  Civil  War  was  not  a  war  in  which 
Canada  as  a  nation  participated.  Therefore, 
recognizing  the  factor  they  have  brou^t  for- 
ward, I  regret  I  must  oppose  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak 
briefly.  I  realize  that  time  is  running  out. 
I  just  want  to  say  that  in  my  mind  what 
is  at  stake  here  is  a  fundamental  principle: 
the  definition  and  status  of  a  veteran.  I 
do  not  believe  that  principle  can  be  altered 
or  dealt  with  very  lightly. 

This  status  has  always  been  reserved  in 
the  past,  and  it  must  be  in  the  future,  for 
those  who  responded  to  Canada's  call  in  a 
war  recognized  by  Canada  and  in  which  this 
country  would  be  involved.  The  veterans  of 
Canada  who  responded  in  the  past  are  spe- 
cial, very  special  indeed,  and  this  must  never 
be  forgotten.  It  is  my  feeing,  therefore,  that 
this  special  category  must  not  be  altered  and 
legislators  should  tread  lightly  when  en- 
deavouring to  widen  this  definition. 

While  the  actions  and  deeds  of  those  who 
served  in  foreign  conflicts  for  a  principle 
they  strongly  believed  in  are  most  com- 
mendable, we  must  not  dilute  the  definition 
or  status  of  our  Canadian  veterans.  As  I  have 
said,  our  veterans  are  very  special  indeed,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  support  this  resolution. 

'Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  time  for  debating 
this  item  has  expired. 

ELECTRIC  HYBRID  HEATING 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  moved  resolution  21: 
That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that 
Ontario  Hydro  should  commence  a  program 
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to  develop  and  demonstrate  the  positive 
benefits  to  the  people  of  Ontaiiio  of  eldctric 
hybrid  heating,  and  that  this  program  include 
an  appropriate  public  awareness  component. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  matters  that  have  con- 
cerned me  in  the  field  of  energy  for  some 
years.  One  is  the  mandate  of  the  minister 
himself;  that  is,  to  ensure  a  secure  supply  of 
energy  for  the  people  of  Ontario.  That  is  a 
very  serious  and  onerous  commitment.  It  is 
a  very  strong  responsibility  placed  uix)n  any 
minister  of  the  crown. 

5  p.m. 

I  remember  looking  at  this  some  years 
ago  myself.  In  reviewing  Ontario's  resources 
in  terms  of  energy,  it  seems  we  were  very 
restricted.  It  was  said  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
energy  used  in  Ontario  was  imported  from 
either  foreign  jurisdictions  or  other  provincial 
jurisdictions  within  Canada.  There  was  this 
dependence  on  foreign  supply.  How  could 
we  as  a  province  feel  comfortable  with  that? 
I  say  that  especially  in  terms  of  what  has 
happened.  We  know  something  of  the  prob- 
lems in  depending  on  nations  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries. 

There  was  another  aspect  of  this  that  con- 
cerned me,  namely,  the  federal  government's 
commitment  on  an  international  basis  with 
the  International  Energy  Agen'cy  to  commit 
Canada  to  certain  maximum  amounts  in 
terms  of  imports  of  crude  oil.  Those  com- 
mitments were  made  without  provincial  in- 
volvement. The  effect  could  very  well  be 
the  rationing  of  fosdl  fuels  within  Ontario. 
I  wondered  how  Ontario  could  respond  to 
that  type  of  exterior  control.  If  our  resources 
are  limited,  we  must  take  up  the  slack  in 
some  way.  We  must  put  into  place  mecha- 
nisms that  are  going  to  introduce  more  effi- 
ciency,  ebonomy  and   conservation. 

Another  factor  that  troubled  me  was  that 
we  depend  on  the  private  sector  to  ensure  a 
secure  energy  supply  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  our  first  mistake. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  How  would  the  member 
know  if  he  were  the  Minister  of  Energy?  I 
put  that  to  him  in  a  very  hypothetical  and 
unrealistic  way. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  put  it  to  us  in  a  very 
practical  and  real  way. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  am  not  inviting  re- 
sponse. We  can  all  dream.  How  would  the 
member  be  able  to  ensure  a  secure  supply 
of  fossil  fuels— for  example,  natural  gas  and 
oil— to  the  people  of  Ontario  when  he  tradi- 
tionally relied  on  the  private  sector  to  ensure 


that  the  oil  was  in  his  oil  tank  when  he 
needed  it  for  his  furnace  or  that  natural  gas 
was  in  the  pipe? 

il  throw  that  out  as  a  challenge  to  the 
private  sector.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
mechanism  has  not  worked  well  to  date.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  people  are  looking  for 
more  comfort  in  terms  of  the  long-term 
guarantee  of  energy  supply. 

Mr.  Foulds:  And  more  security. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  We  are  dealing  with  the 
question  of  security. 

That  was  a  question  that  an  admiral  of  the 
British  fleet  dealt  with  when  the  conversion 
was  made  from  coal  to  oil  for  the  British 
navy.  Those  were  the  days  when  Britannia 
ruled  the  waves.  I  am  sure  you  remember 
that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  you  as  you  smile  and 
reminisce  that  you  are  mindful  of  that  great 
day  of  the  British  Empire.  That  was  another 
form  of  security.  It  was  the  security  of  the 
Empire  that  was  at  stake  in  terms  of  domi- 
nance on  the  seas.  If  you  do  not  remember 
that— and  I  am  not  commenting  on  your  age 
—you  may  have  read  that  it  was  because  of 
this  concern  of  security  of  fuel  supply  for 
the  British  Navy  that  the  British  Petroleum 
Corporation  was  established.  There  was  not 
much  oil  in  Britain  in  those  days. 

I  am  going  to  put  these  problems  together 
in  a  moment  and  get  directly  into  my  reso- 
lution and  the  reason  I  am  promoting  it. 
But  another  question  that  concerned  me  was 
the  inefficiency  of  a  gigantic  hydroelectric 
generating  capacity.  That  inefficiency  seemed 
to  be  magnified  as  the  years  went  by— just 
tremendous  capital  costs. 

I  made  a  note  on  some  of  Ontario  Hydro's 
capital  expenditures  of  fixed  assets  from  1968 
to  1978.  The  investment  in  fixed  capital 
assets  went  from  $329  million  in  1968  to 
$447  million  in  1969,  to  $511  million  in 
1970,  to  $507  million  in  1971,  to  $576  mil- 
lion in  1972,  to  $890  million  in  1974-1  am 
sorry,  I  missed  out  1973.  It  wasn't  because 
I  couldn't  read  my  vmting.  I  think  it  is  $497 
million,  but  it  could  be  $997  million.  Maybe 
it  is  because  I  can't  read  my  writing. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What's  $500  million? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  What's  500  million,  my 
friend  says.  In  1975,  it  went  to  $1,441,000,- 
000;  in  1976,  to  $1,326,000,000;  in  1977,  to 
$1,425,000,000;  in  1978,  to  $1,694,000,000. 
Those  are  tremendous  capital  investments. 

I  also  saw  plants  that  were  idle  for  so 
much  of  that  time.  I  remember  so  well  a 
plant  in  my  own  riding  that  was  working  to 
approximately  26  per  cent  capacity.  I  won- 
dered whether  business   could  function  that 
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way.  Could  the  system  that  we  on  this  side 
of  the  House  subscribe  to  so  fervently  and 
sincerely  really  argue  that  with  that  kind  of 
a  capital  investment  we  could  afford  to  keep 
on  producing?  We  have  to  use  that  plant. 

When  I  saw  these  two  factors— the  unused 
capacity  and  the  need  for  more  security  in 
terms  of  supply  and  conservation  of  our  fos- 
sil fuels— it  struck  me  that  there  had  to  be 
some  combination  that  could  make  some 
contribution  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  You  are  not  going  to  start  up 
Lennox  again? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  do  not  have  to  suggest 
Lennox;  and  the  member  knows  I  don't.  I 
think  he  realizes  just  what  some  of  that 
unused  capacity  is,  and  I  think  he  knows 
that  it  has  been  argued  we  could  increase 
that  unused  capacity  by  about  40  per  cent. 

With  an  electrical  generating  system,  if 
one  is  talking  about  using  electricity  for 
heating,  one  has  to  develop  a  system  that  is 
going  to  cope  with  extremes.  It  is  like  build- 
ing a  highway  for  July  1  or  a  sewer  pipe  for 
Hurricane  Hazel;  we  do  not  do  those  things 
in  terms  of  that  kind  of  service.  With  elec- 
trical service  we  do,  and  we  have  the  prob- 
lems of  the  peaks  and  the  valleys.  I  think 
members  are  familiar  with  that.  If  there  is 
going  to  be  economy  and  more  eflBciency, 
we  have  to  level  out  those  peaks  and  valleys 
and  we  have  to  make  use  of  the  system  we 
have. 
5:10  p.m. 

At  present,  in  my  view,  the  utility  looks  at 
overcapacity  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  there 
to  meet  the  sudden  demand.  It  is  viewed  as 
simply  a  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
It  is  simple  from  an  accounting  point  of 
view  to  factor  in  this  cost  and  pass  it  along 
to  the  consumer.  In  my  view  aeain,  it  is 
easier  than  sponsoring  change.  What  I  am 
suggesting  by  my  resolution  is  change. 

What  is  hybrid  heating?  Maybe  I  should 
have  called  it  dual  heating.  It  is  a  dual  heat- 
ing system  in  which  electric  space  heating 
provides  base-line  heating  but  is  supple- 
mented or  replaced  entirely  by  fossil  fuel 
heating  as  other  demands  on  the  electric 
power  system  dictate.  I  have  another  point 
that  I  come  to.  With  a  dual  system,  with  the 
backup,  we  have  the  advantage  of  heating 
reliability. 

One  may  ask,  what  is  the  price  of  this? 
Everything  costs  something  and  there  is  going 
to  be  a  consumer  outlay.  I  know  we  are  in 
times  of  economic  constraint  and  account- 
ability. A  consumer  needs  some  incentive.  He 
is  not  going  to  speculate  on  his  saving.  He 


wants  to  have  his  financial  gain  guaranteed 
in  some  way.  I  am  advancing  a  suggestion 
which  members  may  want  to  consider.  I  am 
not  the  author  of  the  thought.  I  have  not 
developed   hybrid   heating   as    a  concept. 

It  has  been  used  in  industry  ior  some  time. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  really  utilized  in 
terms  of  the  householder.  In  that  regard,  I 
think  credit  should  be  given  to  Richard 
Clayton,  who  is  a  policy  adviser  with  the 
Miinistry  of  State  for  Science  and  Technology 
in  Ottawa.  I  think  he  should  be  given  credit 
for  the  work  he  has  done  on  it. 

il  want  to  bring  members  to  this  thought 
of  incentive.  Ontario  Hydro  could  oflEer  a 
space  heating  credit  to  the  amount  of  a 
retrofit  cost.  When  this  is  consumed,  a  special 
off-peak  rate  for  hybrid  heating  could  be 
made  applicable.  I  throw  that  out  because 
I  feel  that  if  something  is  going  to  get  mov- 
ing, there  has  to  be  some  incentive.  I  think 
that  might  be  an  appropriate  incentive,  be- 
cause in  this  way  we  can  utilize  that  surplus 
off-peak  electricity  we  are  having  so  many 
problems  with  now. 

In  the  question  period  today,  my  colleague 
across  the  floor  from  Carleton  East  (Ms. 
Gigantes)  was  concerned  about  the  export  of 
electricity  to  the  United  States.  We  have 
looked  to  the  United  States  as  a  purchaser 
of  surplus  electric  power.  I  am  suggesting 
we  have  demand  for  that  electricity  right 
in  our  own  province  if  we  want  to  utilize  it. 

I  am  suggesting  the  generation  of  electrical 
energy  is  becoming  more  expensive  all  the 
time.  The  capital  outlay  is  accelerating  very 
quickly.  I  will  not  get  into  the  arguments 
in  regard  to  nuclear  energy,  but  I  think  we 
all  agree  the  capital  cost  of  generating  elec- 
tricity by  nuclear  energy  exceeds  any  other 
method. 

I  throw  this  out  to  the  House  and  seek 
the  members*  support  of  my  resolution.  I  will 
sit  down  to  give  other  persons  an  opportunity 
to  say  something  on  this  motion. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member  for 
Prince  Edward-Lennox  has  about  two  minutes 
left.  Do  you  wish  them  reserved? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Yes. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  address  an  issue  of  energy  in 
the  Legislature.  In  the  last  few  months  we 
have  not  witnessed  very  much  action  on  one 
of  the  most  vital  economic  topics  in  Ontario. 

I  have  read  and  studied  this  resolution, 
and  I  am  really  torn,  because  I  beheve  I 
know  what  the  honourable  member  is  getting 
at  here.  He  is  fundamentally  trying  to  get  at 
the    optimization    of    the    electric    utility    in 
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Ontario  to  move  towards  utilizing  that  un- 
generated  electric  power. 

However,  when  I  read  his  resolution  and 
when  I  look  at  the  actual  nuts  and  bolts  of 
the  thing,  I  think  he  has  taken  a  shot  at  it 
and  missed  the  target.  I  sympathize  in  spirit. 
In  reading  the  press  release  along  with  the 
resolution,  I  can  understand  what  he  is  driv- 
ing at.  But  if  anyone  in  future  years  reads 
this  resolution,  they  will  wonder  seriously 
just  what  we  were  trying  to  get  at. 

The  other  interesting  thought  that  came 
to  me  is  that  the  honourable  member,  being 
a  former  minister,  may  know  something  about 
the  electric  power  system  that  the  rest  of  us 
do  not  know.  If  we  look  at  the  capacity  of 
electric  power  generation  in  Ontario,  we 
find  that  more  than  6,100  megawatts  is  hy- 
draulic, non-fossil,  as  the  resolution  addresses. 
About  5,000  megawatts  currently  is  nuclear, 
which  is  non-fossil.  The  rest,  10,000  or  more 
megawatts,  unfortunately  is  fossil.  This  is 
where  I  am  concerned  with  the  premises  he 
puts  forward  in  this  resolution  because  the 
non-fossil  areas  are  the  areas  of  base  load 
that  currently  are  mostly  running  flat  out, 
with  the  exception  of  some  hydraulic  plants. 

In  order  to  function  properly,  the  nuclear 
system  has  a  great  limitation  on  it:  it  runs 
on  a  flat  framework,  on  a  base-load  frame. 
The  hydraulic  system  can  be  more  flexible, 
but  most  of  it  is  used.  What  I  do  not  under- 
stand is  in  the  wintertime,  at  the  time  when 
we  presumably  need  this  heat,  how  much  of 
a  dip  in  that  hydraulic  capacity  is  available 
to  take  that  up  without  having  to  fire  up 
base-load  fossil  stations. 

5:20  p.m. 

I  am  particularly  intrigued  in  the  hght 
of  a  newspaper  article  the  other  day  which 
talked  about  the  shutdown  of  Pickering  and 
the  very  high  cost  of  supplying  that  base 
load  with  fossil  fuel  which  is  apparently  go- 
ing on  today.  Maybe  the  article  is  not  correct. 
Maybe  we  are  not  using  fossil  fuel  to  provide 
base  loads  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  article— I  beheve  it  was  in  the  Star, 
but  I  stand  to  be  corrected  on  that— had  a 
statement  that  it  was  going  to  cost  addi- 
tional moneys,  after  shutting  down  Pickering, 
to  supply  the  power  that  Pickering  is  sup- 
plying. And  that  is  base  load,  regardless  of 
how  you  look  at  it. 

There  are  some  other  interesting  things, 
too,  which  the  former  minister  talks  about 
in  his  debate,  and  ver)^  valid  things.  He  talks 
about  mechanisms  for  ejfficiency.  He  talks 
about  levelling  out  the  peaks  and  valleys, 
and  I  think  I  have  addressed  that.  He  says 
die  consumer  needs  incentive;  Hydro  could 


offer  space  heating  credits.  In  other  words, 
he  presents  some  sort  of  possible  mechanism. 

Yet  the  resolution  as  printed  on  the  Notice 
Paper  does  not  address  those  very  obvious 
parts  of  this  scenario.  The  resolution  says: 
"whereas  Ontario  is  dependent  on  uncertain 
outside  sources  of  fossil  fuel,  and  whereas  the 
province  has  a  surplus  non-fossil-fuel  genera- 
ted electrical  capacity,  it  is  the  will  of  this 
House  that  Ontario  Hydro  commence  a  pro- 
gram to  develop  and  demonsti-ate  the  posi- 
tive benefits  to  tlie  people  of  Ontario  of 
electric  hybrid  heating  ..." 

What  it  is  saying  is  that  we  do  have  a 
surplus  of  non-fossil-fuel-generated  electrical 
capacity.  Perhaps  the  honourable  member 
would  delineate  for  me  just  What  that  is,  and 
how  much  of  that  is  in  place  as  available 
capacity  in  January  during  the  peak  months. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  Ontario  Hydro  has 
never  accepted  recommendations  that  have 
been  made  by  this  party  for  years  that  the 
pricing  system  be  changed.  One  of  the  op- 
tions we  have  presented  time  and  time  again 
in  estimates,  and  wherever  we  get  the  oppor- 
tunity, is  that  peak  and  off-peak  incentive 
pricing  be  considered.  I  understand  that  it  is 
being  done  experimentally  at  present,  but 
there  is  no  mechanism  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  anybody  to  go  in  this  direction. 

The  other  thing  is  that  he  talks  about 
mechanisms  for  efficiency.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  hybrid  system  he  describes  in- 
cludes heat  pumping,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  for  us  to  promote  a  concept  of  simply 
increasing  the  demand  for  baseboard  or  re- 
sistance heating  in  Ontario  is  the  least  effi- 
cient way  to  utilize  that  energy.  I  can  think 
of  other  far  more  efficient  ways.  I  can  think 
of  the  heat  pump  that  can  be  utilized  in  a 
hybrid  system,  and  I  can  think  of  the  poten- 
tial for  hydrogen  production  that  there  can 
be  for  off-peak  power  in  the  years  to  come. 

All  of  that,  to  me,  has  a  ring  of  validity 
to  it.  But  to  promote  straight-on  baseboard 
or  resistance  heating  is  something  that  I  am 
going  to  continue  to  question  until  it  is 
proven  to  me  that  it  is  an  economic  route 
to  go. 

In  terms  of  practicality,  how  can  Ontario 
Hydro  commence  a  program  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  the  positive  benefits  when  there 
are  no  mechanisms  in  place  to  demonstrate 
any  positive  benefits?  The  only  thing  On- 
tario Hydro  could  do  would  be  to  expand 
its  advertising  program  and  tell  us  all  how 
lucky  we  are  to  have  a  surplus  of  4,000 
megawatts  in  the  system,  how  we  can  use  it 
in  the  most  inefficient  way  from  here  on,  and 
continue  to  convince  us  that  it  is  the  only 
way  to  go. 
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Let's  look  at  the  cost.  One  wonders  how 
much  incentive  could  he  given  in  this  kind 
of  situation.  I  spoke  to  the  Minister  of  Energy 
(Mr.  Welch)  during  his  estimates  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  the  ministry  and  Ontario 
Hydro  have  been  looking  very  hard  at  the 
feasibility  of  utilizing  more  electric  heat. 
Some  statements  were  made  which  got  to 
the  public  that  pretty  soon  electric  power 
woiild  be  competitive  with  fossil  fuels. 

I  asked  the  minister  to  expand  on  that  dur- 
ing estimates  and  he  said  that  in  the  future 
he  expects  electric  power  to  be  competitive 
with  oil.  I  said:  "Mr.  Minister,  what  year  do 
you  expect  those  lines  to  cross?"  He  said, 
"Our  studies  show  1991."  I  said,  "All  right, 
what  do  you  expect  the  price  of  oil  to  be  in 
1991  that  will  make  electric  power  at  that 
time  competitive?"  Do  you  know  what  his 
answer  was?   "Eighty-two    dollars   a   barrel." 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
the  honourable  member's  intent,  but  I  do  not 
see  him  targeting  on  his  intent  with  this 
resolution. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  begin,  I 
jus^t  want  to  note  for  the  record  that  I  be- 
lieve the  figures  just  quoted  by  my  colleague 
from  Halton-Burlington  are  not  an  accurate 
reflection  of  the  information  we  were  given 
on  the  crossover  point  for  the  competitiveness 
of   electrically   generated   space   heating. 

If  he  will  recollect,  I  believe  he  will  re- 
member the  Minister  of  Energy  and  the 
deputy  minister  telling  us  that  the  crossover 
point  for  oil  would  be  in  the  mid-1980s 
according  to  their  projections,  and  the  cross- 
over point  for  natural  gas  in  terms  of  com- 
petitiveness of  electricity  for  space  heating 
would  be  in  the  early  1990s. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
privilege,  in  response  to  the  honourable  mem- 
ber. I  will  now  go  and  try  to  get  the  Han- 
sard as  quickly  as  I  can,  and  I  will  stand 
corrected  if  what  I  said  was  not  the  case, 
but  my  recollection  is  that  1991  remains 
with  me  in  the  case  of  oil,  and  $82  a  barrel 
for  crude. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  obviously  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  we 
have  warned  the  unwary  reader  of  Hansard 
that  this  may  be  a  point  in  doubt,  I  am 
quite  satisfied. 

I  think  I  should  explain  that  when  I  first 
looked  at  this  resolution  I  was  irritated.  I 
thought,  what  a  resolution  for  this  particular 
member  of  the  Legislature  to  be  putting  for- 


ward; this  member,  who  was  the  Minister 
of  Energy,  who  suffered  greatly  as  Minister 
of  Energy  and  had  the  sympathy  of  many 
of  us  as  Minister  of  Energy,  who  after  he 
was  placed  in  forced  retirement  from  the 
role  of  Minister  of  Energy  talked  about  how 
he  had  been  mugged  in  the  corridors  of 
power— mugged  by   Hydro,   presumably. 

I  believe  that  to  have  been  an  accurate 
description  of  what  happened  to  him.  It 
could  happen  to  the  best  of  us;  I  think  we 
all  recognize  that. 

I  thougiht,  when  I  looked  at  this  resolu- 
tion, what  is  happening  with  the  member  for 
Prince  Edward-Lennox  these  days?  Is  he 
now  being  mugged  by  the  Canadian  Nuclear 
Association  to  come  forward  with  such  a 
resolution?  But  as  I  listened  to  him  speak 
to  the  resolution,  my  heart  went  out  to  him. 
I  cannot  support  the  resolution,  but  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  he  has  put  it  forward  with 
the  best  of  intent.  The  intent  he  has  placed 
before  us  and  explained  to  us  today  is  that 
this  proposed  hybrid  system  would  be  a  sys- 
tem which  would  allow  nuclear  energy  to 
become  an  efiBcient  mechanism  for  safe  heat- 
ing. 

That  is  !his  intent.  It  is  an  honourable  in- 
tent. But  it  leads  me  to  think  one  can  para- 
phrase that  old  rhyme,  somewhat  along  these 
lines:  Oh  what  tortured  plans  we  meet  when 
first  we  invest  in  nuclear  heat. 
5:30  p.m. 

The  extent  of  the  convolutions  of  logic 
and  financial  consideration  that  one  has  to  go 
through  in  order  to  be  able  to  justify  the 
use  of  nuclear-generated  electricity  for  space 
heating  purposes  is  indicated  in  the  attemp- 
ted defence  by  the  member  for  Prince  Ed- 
ward-Lennox of  this  resolution  now  before 
us. 

I  want  to  say  quite  clearly  that  I  consider 
it  yet  another  scheme  by  which  proponents 
of  nuclear  power  within  and  without  Hydro 
are  attempting  to  justffy  to  us  the  kind  of 
overexpansion  of  the  electric  system  we  have 
seen  in  the  nuclear  expansion  plan.  We  have 
had  one  scheme  after  another.  It  runs  the 
whole  gamut  now,  from  talk  of  how  the  elec- 
tric car  would  justify  the  nuclear  expansion 
system  to  how  we  are  supposed  to  be  using 
electric  power  in  the  near  future  to  be  elec- 
trifying our  railways  for  transportation  pur- 
poses to  how  we  would  see  a  massive  expan- 
sion in  the  heating  demand  for  nuclear  elec- 
tric energ>'. 

One  of  the  latest  schemes  is  the  whole 
notion  that  we  can  turn  to  what  is  called 
by  some  of  these  proponents  a  hydrogen- 
based     energy    economy— the    hydrogen,     of 
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course,  to  he  produced  by  nuclear  electricity. 
We  also  'have  this  scheme  suggested  of  a  hy- 
brid what  the  member  calls  surplus  non-fossil- 
fuel-generated  electrical  capacity.  What  a 
euphemism!  Why  does  he  not  say  surplus 
nuclear  capacityr  Why  do  we  not  talk  about 
the  system  as  it  actually  is?  Why  do  we  not 
face  the  facts  of  the  system  as  those  facts 
acUially  sit  before  us? 

As  the  member  for  Halton-Burlington  (Mr. 
J.  Reed)  pointed  out,  one  of  the  basic  tenets 
of  this  resolution  is  inaccurate.  The  resolu- 
tion as  printed  on  the  Notice  Paper  states 
that  the  province  "has  a  surplus  non-fossil- 
fuel-generated  electrical  capacity."  We  do 
not  have  that  at  all.  In  a  system  which  counts 
24,000  megawatts  of  potential  capacity  and 
provides  us  with  the  17,000  megawatts  we 
use  on  the  coldest  day  of  the  year  in  On- 
tario, our  nuclear  capacity  currently  is  about 
5,000  megawatts.  There  is  no  surplus  of  nu- 
clear capacity.  If  we  add  together  those  two 
elements  that  Hydro  melds  in  order  to  build 
the  base  load  for  our  electric  system  in  its 
day-to-day  planning  of  Which  plants  are  up 
and  which  plants  are  down,  the  5,000  mega- 
watts of  nuclear  capacity  and  the  6,000 
megawatts  of  water  power  capacity,  we  still 
do  not  have  a  surplus.  There  is  no  surplus  in 
nuclear  capacity  in  this  province. 

In  order  to  make  the  tenet  of  this  resolu- 
tion true,  in  order  for  us  to  have  a  surplus  of 
nuclear  capacity,  we  would  have  to  engage 
in  a  nuclear  generation  program  even  beyond 
the  magnificent  scope  of  Hydro's  current 
program.  I  am  sure  that  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox.  I 
do  not  understand  how  we  tan  have  it  pro- 
posed to  us  that  we  should  be  engaging  in 
efforts  to  put  a  dual  system  of  heating  into 
Ontario  homes  so  that  once  demand  for 
electric  heating  was  high,  one  could  switch 
to  gas  or  some  other  form  of  energy  and 
thereby  relieve  the  peak  of  the  electric  de- 
mand so  that  it  would  not  be  so  expensive 
to  operate  the  nuclear  system. 

We  have  this  proposed  to  us  here.  We  have 
it  proposed  to  us  by  the  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  that  there  should  be  incen- 
tives brought  forward  by  Hydro  in  order  to 
demonstrate  and  develop  this  hybrid,  double- 
barrelled  system,  and  we  do  not  have  any 
system  here.  We  do  not  have  any  incentive 
program  from  this  province  or  from  Ontario 
Hydro  to  help  people  to  cut  back  on  heating 
demands,  to  lower  the  basic  heating  demands 
on  the  electric  system,  on  our  oil  supply  and 
on  our  natural  gas  supply. 

Instead  of  going  through  the  convolutions 
of  a  hybrid,  double-layer  heating  system  for 


Ontario  homes  to  try  to  make  nuclear- 
generated  heat  look  efficient  and  dconoanic 
for  heating  purposes  in  Ontario,  why  do  we 
not  provide  incentives  for  people  on  a  pay- 
back-as-you-save-energy  basis  for  insulation? 

Why  is  it  that  we  go  through  these  enor- 
mous, sophisticated  systematic  shifts  and 
programs  and  grant  schemes  and  new  justi- 
fications and  rationales  for  ever  and  ever  to 
justify  using  nuclear- generated  electricity  for 
heat?  Why  do  we  not  forget  nuclear-gen- 
erated electricity  for  heat?  It  is  not  an 
efficient  -way  to  produce  low-level  space 
heating;  it  is  a  very  expensive  way.  It  is,  as 
the  member  recognizes  in  his  very  proposals, 
a  demand  that,  if  it  grows  on  the  electric 
system,  is  going  to  produce  even  greater 
inefiiciency. 

Why,   instead   of  fooling  around   with  all 
this  sophisticated  jazz- 
Mr.    Speaker:    The    honourable    member's 
time  has  expired. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  —do  we  not  put  the  money 
where  it  should  be  going:  in  energy  effi- 
ciency, on  the  development  of  alternative 
renewable  sources  of  energy? 

Mr.  Ramsay:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  full 
support  of  the  resolution  under  considera- 
tion. I  can  see  any  number  of  good  reasons 
for  it. 

Essentially  it  is  my  feeling  that  Ontario 
Hydro  is  a  publicly  owned  company,  man- 
dated to  supply  the  people  of  this  province 
with  electrical  energy  in  the  cheapest  and 
most  reliable  ways  it  can.  I  believe  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  provincial  utility  to  seek 
maximum  flexibility  and  diversity.  In  this 
way  it  can  best  serve  Ontarians  over  the  long 
run. 

It  shocks  me  to  realize  that  something  in 
the  order  of  two  thirds  or  more  of  the  homes 
in  our  province  depend  on  uncertain,  out-of- 
province  sources  of  fossil  fuels  for  their  home 
heating  needs.  As  things  stand,  the  resources 
of  oil  and  gas  we  depend  on  icome  from 
sources  over  which  we  have  no  control. 

I  am  not  a  strong  critic  of  the  oHl  and  gas 
companies.  I  am  not  one  who  accuses  them 
df  ripping  off  the  public  to  make  so-called 
windfall  profits.  As  a  general  rule,  I  think 
we  are  served  well  by  the  businesses  which 
provide  us  with  our  fossil  fuels. 

I  have  to  confess,  though,  that  it  bothers 
me  to  see  the  people  of  Ontario  being  forced 
into  filling  the  coffers  of  other  governments. 
Those  governments  rarely  do  the  work  iu- 
volved  in  bringing  new  sources  on  stream, 
considering  the  generosity  with  which  On- 
tario   has    Supported    the    concept    of    fiscal 
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equality  in  Canada's  Confederation.  It  also 
seems  unfair  that  we  should  now  find  our- 
selves unjustly  penalized  for  being  good 
customers  of  products  that  come  from  other 
jurisdictions,  but  that  seems  to  be  the  case. 
That  is  why  I  strongly  support  the  measures 
taken  over  the  past  few  months  by  our 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  the  Minister  of 
Energy  (Mr.  Welch),  as  well  as  other  officials 
of  this  government,  to  negotiate  a  fairer 
settlement  of  oil  and  gas  prices  and  revenues. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
I  can  find  for  supporting  any  possible  mea- 
sures that  might  be  undertaken  by  our  prov- 
ince's electrical  utility  to  maximize  our 
control  over  our  source  of  energy  for  such 
basic  needs  as  residential  space  heating. 
Certainly  the  incentive  is  there  for  our 
consumers  to  be  open  to  new  and  more 
flexible  ways  of  fulfilling  their  heating  re- 
quirements. There  is  no  abatement  in  the 
pressure  on  the  federal  government  to  let 
Canadian-produced  oil  go  to  world  price. 
5:40  p.m. 

As  a  nonproducin'T  province,  Ontario 
must  therefore  do  all  it  can  to  move  away 
from  the  relentless  dependence  on  oil  and 
gas.  Electricity  is  a  very  versatile  form  of 
energy.  Ontario  at  present  generates  a  sub- 
stantial surplus  above  peak  load  requirements. 
This  is  a  very  valuable  asset  to  the  province. 
It  provides  us  with  a  strong  selling  point 
when  we  encourage  capital  investment  both 
from  indigenous  and  outside  sources.  This  is 
because  we  can  assure  energy  consumers  that 
they  will  experience  none  of  the  so-called 
brownouts  that  plague  utilities  in  neighbour- 
ing jurisdictions. 

At  the  same  time  I  support  the  resolution 
of  mv  colleague  from  Prince  Edward-Len- 
nox because  I  truly  hope  that  we  are  not 
overlooking  any  possible  avenue  of  improving 
our  direct  service  to  householders  in  the 
province.  By  using  offpeak  power  as  a 
source  of  home  heating  fuel,  I  believe  we 
can  move  the  province  closer  to  our  stated 
goal  of  securit}^  of  energy  supply. 

No  one  is  suggesting  a  large-scale  move 
to  replace  other  sources  of  home  heat  by 
electricity  in  a  total  way,  although  I  under- 
stand that  more  and  more  new  homes  in  the 
province  are  being  equipped  with  electrical 
heating.  Rather,  it  is  a  question  of  gearing 
ourselves  to  an  energy  mix  at  the  point  of 
application.  Electrical  hybrid  heating  is 
feasible  for  both  new  homes  and  existing 
residences  at  a  relatively  low  cost  that  surely 
can  be  amortized  over  a  relatively  few  years. 
The  payback  period  will,  of  course,  decline 
as  the  cost  of  oil  goes  up. 


A  great  quantity  of  the  energy  we  use  in 
Ontario  comes  from  beyond  our  borders.  We 
are  very  vulnerable  to  fluctuations  in  price 
and  supply.  These  factors,  though  of  primary 
significance  to  our  economic  and  physical 
wellbeing,  are  beyond  our  control.  It  is  only 
common  sense  for  us  to  do  all  we  can  to 
maximize  the  use  we  make  of  our  own 
resources.  Every  $1  increase  in  the  price  of 
a  barrel  of  oil  costs  Ontario  someAing  in 
the  order  of  $300  million  a  year.  Our  elec- 
trical generating  capacity  is  a  high-perform- 
ance engineering  achievement.  It  is  a  solid 
foundation   on  which  we  can  build. 

I  am  well  aware  of  past  controversies 
surrounding  Hydro's  so-called  surplus  gen- 
erating capability.  As  I  mentioned,  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  a  weakness  or  a  miscalculation. 
What  surplus  there  is,  is  there  to  ensure  full 
service  and  future  security.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
that  backup  generating  capacity  that  is  at 
issue  today  but  rather  the  valleys  in  demand. 
The  generating  capacity  is  that  drawn  off^  the 
system  only  during  peak  periods  when  people 
are  using  their  stoves  at  suppertime,  for 
example. 

The  demand  for  oil  is  going  to  put  greater 
and  greater  pressure  on  producers  as  time 
goes  by.  We  are  not  the  only  people  who 
want  to  continue  to  consume  it.  While  we 
are  prepared  to  pay  a  fair  price,  others  are 
too.  That  means  we  are  competing  with  some 
pretty  high-powered  customers  for  a  diminish- 
ing resource.  There  are  some  pretty  import- 
ant strategic  considerations  that  have  to  be 
factored  into  this  equation  as  well. 

How  much  will  we  be  able  to  spend  on 
supplies  from  the  Middle  East,  given  the 
increasing  instability  in  that  area?  What  kind 
of  deal  will  oflBcials  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment and  oil  refining  companies  be  able  to 
strike  with  suppliers  in  Mexico  and  other 
regions?  What  is  the  potential  of  the  east 
coast  oflFshore  oil  fields?  How  long  will  these 
and  Arctic  sources  take  to  come  on  stream? 
What  will  be  the  impact  of  down-sized  cars 
on  our  fossil  fuel  consumption? 

These  and  a  host  of  other  factors  remain 
unresolved.  The  situation  is  fraught  with 
uncertainty.  It  is  as  critical  as  anything  else 
facing  us.  It  may  be  five  or  more  years  before 
we  can  reasonably  expect  to  be  able  to  plan 
with  any  more  predictability  than  at  present. 

Ontario  has  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
overall  Canadian  effort  to  work  out  a  fair 
pricing  and  distribution  scheme.  Perhaps  now 
that  the  Quebec  issue  has  resolved  itself,  or 
at  least  begun  to  resolve  itself,  energy  se- 
curity can  assume  a  higher  place  on  the 
federal  list  of  priorities.  As  a  basic  element 
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in  our  lives  energy  in  one  way  or  another 
will  undoubtedly  be  part  of  the  agenda  in 
any  forthcoming  constitutional  talks. 

The  debate  over  energy  has  been  a  highly 
visible  public  issue  for  quite  some  time.  Peo- 
ple have  become  very  attuned  to  such  energy- 
conserving  measures  as  car  pooling.  In  resi- 
dential construction  and  retrofitting,  it  is 
quickly  becoming  standard  practice  to  in- 
corporate very  high  insulating  standards.  Un- 
doubtedly, many  Ontario  home  owners  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  retrofit  existing 
oil  or  gas  furnaces  with  an  electric  unit  that 
would  permit  them  to  serve  the  public  interest 
while  economizing  on  their  own  fuel  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  for  about  three  and  a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the 
speakers  on  the  government  side  believe  the 
propaganda  Hydro  has  been  pumping  out. 
It  is  obvious  they  have  them  all  convinced 
that  they  have  a  good  cause.  I  have  to  sug- 
gest that  if  this  kind  of  resolution  were  to 
pass  and  be  put  in  place,  we  would  en- 
courage Ontario  Hydro's  bureaucratic  mon- 
ster to  continue  running  away  with  itself 
without  being  able  to  put  any  kind  of  brake 
on  it. 

I  could  support  such  a  resolution  if  we  had 
done  many  things  that  would  have  some  kind 
of  priority  with  this  government  and  with 
Ontario  Hydro.  The  first  priority  is  to  de- 
velop every  bit  of  hydraulic  power  we  have 
in  the  country.  Then  we  should  talk  about 
the  management  of  the  hydro  electric  system 
itself.  The  schedule  of  rates  is  absolutely 
ridiculous.  It  costs  some  poor  retired  couple 
more  money  to  fry  an  egg  than  it  does  some 
person  who  has  a  lot  of  bucks  to  heat  his 
swimming  pool.  That  just  isn't  right  and 
shouldn't  wash  with  the  public  out  there. 
Unless  we  turn  that  around,  this  kind  of 
inefficiency  is  going  to  continue. 

There  are  so  many  things  we  could  do.  We 
talk  about  peaks  and  valleys  in  the  system. 
With  good  management  we  could  cut  the  peaks 
off  and  fill  in  the  valleys.  We  could  do  things 
about  insulation  that  would  see  to  it  that 
would  happen.  We  could  also  go  on  a  grand 
program  that  would  take  Canadian  gas  into 
Ontario  with  a  pipeline  built  using  Canadian 
ore,  a  Canadian  smelter,  a  Canadian  pipe 
>-,  plant  in  Welland,  Ontario,  and  with  Can- 
adian labour  to  put  the  whole  thing  in.  That 
is  the  kind  of  management  we  need  over 
there. 

We  are  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the 
world  that  is  self-suflBcient  in  fuel  if  we 
stop  wasting  our  energy.  But  there  is  nothing 
coming  from  this  government  that  would  sug- 


gest that  if  their  friends  in  Alberta  could 
compromise  and  make  decent  agreements  with 
us  here  in  Ontario  we  could  burn  natural 
gas  in  place  of  imported  oil.  We  could  put 
our  government  to  good  use,  take  this  great 
overbilled  system  of  ours  and  use  the  ca- 
pacity from  Niagara  where  God  puts  the 
water  there  day  after  day.  We  would  not 
be  going  this  route  then. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  see  by  your  actions 
that  my  time  must  be  nearly  up,  or  is  it 
just  your  unwillingness  to  stop  me  in  mid- 
stride  here?  I  suggest  there  has  been  a  long 
overdue  time  in  technology  across  this  great 
province  of  ours  when  we  should  have  built 
smaller  nuclear  plants  so  we  would  not  have 
transmission  lines  all  over  the  place.  Perhaps 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Henderson)  would  understand  that  if  we  had 
small  nuclear  plants  across  the  province  in- 
stead of  these  huge  monsters  we  have  built, 
we  could  grow  food  with  the  waste  heat. 
We  would  not  have  the  farmers  chasing  the 
plant.  We  would  have  the  plant  where  the 
people  are,  where  we  produce  our  power. 
For  many  years  in  Europe,  they  have  put  the 
power  where  the  people  are  and  used  the 
waste  energy  for  heating  where  it  is  required. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now  the  honourable  mem- 
ber's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Ontario  Hydro  must  be  slowed 
down.  We  must  put  the  brakes  on.  If  we 
do  not,  we  could  pile  resolutions  like  this 
to  the  ceiling  and  it  will  not  get  any  more 
efficient. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  the  members  of  the  opposition  to 
get  ofiF  their  political  pogo  sticks  and  think 
positive. 

I  am  going  to  list  some  of  the  benefits.  In 
two  minutes  I  am  going  to  tell  them  some  of 
the  benefits.  Number  one  is  increased  energy 
efficiency.  Number  two,  we  have  the  tech- 
nology now  in  Ontario  and  the  productive 
capacity  for  the  retrofitness  necessary.  All 
of  the  materials  can  be  made  in  Ontario.  We 
can  make  a  large  saving  in  oil  and  natural 
gas  consumption.  That  is  conservation.  I  say 
to  the  members  opposite,  commit  yoiurselves 
to  conservation,  support  this  resolution. 

Ontario  would  not  be  as  dependent  on 
fossil  fuel  and  would  have  this  additional 
backup  system  with  the  additional  security. 
Even  members  opposite  deserve  that  kind 
of  comfort.  It  would  smooth  out  the  peaks 
and  valleys.  We  know  all  about  the  peaks 
and  valleys  and  the  base  loads.  We  could 
lower  that  out.  It  is  not  a  big  cost  to  the 
consumer.  It  could  provide  a  big  saving  for 
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the   consumer.    Don't  members   opposite  like 
the   consumers?  Why  don't  they  protect  the 
consumers  and  support  this  resolution? 
5:50  p.m. 

Hydro  could  set  up  an  off-peak  rate  struc- 
ture and  the  members  opposite  know  it 
could.  I  am  asking  them  to  support  that 
kind  of  proposition  as  well.  If  the  growth 
forecasts  are  off,  and  we  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  that,  then  the  system  is  much 
more  adaptable  and  we  could  go  with  a 
cheaper  source  of  energy. 

The  off-peak  electric  heating  in  a  dual  or 
hybrid  system  is  unquestionably  an  economic, 
simple  and  secure  means  of  maximizing  the 
people's  investment  in  our  electric  supply 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  required  to  put  the 
question  at  5:50  p.m.  If  the  member  has 
a  brief  comment. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Just  a  very  brief  point  of 
information,  Mr.  Speaker.  During  this  debate, 
there  was  a  question  brought  up  as  to  some 
times  and  dates.  I  have  a.  note  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on  re- 
sources development,  and  I  will  read  it  into 
the  record.  It  says:  "J"^^^'^*  V^^  ^^^  right— 
1991   oil  per  barrel  projection,   $82." 

Mr.    Speaker:    I    know    the    member    for 
High  Park-Swansea  has  what  he  thinks  is  a 
point  of  order.  I  will  hear  it  after  I  put  the 
vote,  as  I  am  required  to  do. 
6  p.m. 

MACKENZIE-PAPINEAU  BATTALION 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Young's  motion 
of  resolution  18  which  was  negatived  on  the 
following  vote: 

Ayes 

Bounsall,  Bryden,  Charlton,  Cooke,  M. 
Davidson,  M.  N.  Davison,  Di  Santo,  Foulds, 
Gaunt,  Germa,  Gigantes. 

Hennessy,  Isaacs,  Kerr,  Lupusella,  Makar- 
chuk,  Mancini,  McClellan,  Roy,  Swart,  Warn- 
er, Young,  Ziemba. 

Nays 

Baetz,  Belanger,  Blundy,  Bradley,  Breit- 
haupt,  Brunelle,  Cunningham,  Cureatz,  Drea, 
Eakins,  Eaton,  EdighoflFer,  Epp. 

Gregory,  Havrot,  Henderson,  J.  Johnson, 
Kennedy,  Kerrio,  Lane,  Leluk,  MacBeth, 
McCaffrey,  McCague,  McGuigan,  McKessock, 
McNeil. 

W.  Newman,  B.  Newman,  Norton,  Peter- 
son, Ramsay,  J.  Reed,  T.  P.  Reid,  Riddell, 
Rowe,  Ruston,  Scrivener. 


J.  A.  Taylor,  G.  Taylor,  Van  Home,  Vil- 
leneuve.  Walker,  Watson,  Wells,  Williams, 
Wiseman,  Worton. 

Ayes  23;  nays  48. 

ELECTRIC  HYBRID  HEATING 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor's 
motion  of  resolution  21  which  was  agreed  to 
on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes 

Baetz,  Belanger,  Blundy,  Brunelle,  Cureatz, 
Drea,  Eaton,  Gaunt,  Gregory,  Havrot,  Hen- 
derson, Hennessy,  J.  Johnson. 

Kennedy,  Kerr,  Lane,  Leluk,  MacBeth, 
McCaffrey,  McCague,  McKessock,  McNeil, 
W.  Newman,  Norton,  Ramsay. 

Rowe,  Roy,  Scrivener,  J.  A.  Taylor,  G. 
Taylor,  Villeneuve,  Walker,  Watson,  Wells, 
Williams,  Wiseman. 

Nays 

Bounsall,  Bradley,  Breithaupt,  Bryden, 
Charlton,  Cooke,  Cunningham,  M.  Davidson, 
M.  N.  Davison,  Di  Santo,  Eakins,  EdighofiFer. 

Epp,  Foulds,  Germa,  Gigantes,  Isaacs, 
Kerrio,  Lupusella,  Makarchuk,  Mancini, 
McClellan,  McGuigan,  B.  Newman. 

Peterson,  J.  Reed,  T.  P.  Reid,  Riddell,  Rus- 
ton, Swart,  Van  Home,  Warner,  Worton, 
Young,  Ziemba. 

Ayes  36;  nays  35. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  I  have  a  point  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker.  One  of  your  recent  mlings 
caused  me  some  difficulty  this  afternoon. 

A  friend  visited  me  this  morning.  His  name 
is  Gian  Singh.  He  is  a  Sikh  who  feels  very 
badly  about  what  has  happened  to  the  Sikh 
temple.  He  was  demonstrating,  or  he  had 
prepared  to  demonstrate,  this  afternoon  in 
front  of  this  building  and  he  was  observing 
a  fast  until  he  could  get  justice  or  until  his 
case  was  dealt  with.  He  had  been  in  and  out 
of  the  building.  He  had  been  to  visit  me 
and  I  had  taken  him  in  to  see  two  of  my 
colleagues. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  had  a  phone 
call  this  afternoon  from  security.  They  wan- 
ted to  know  if  we  gave  this  man  permission 
to  enter  the  building.  We  said  we  certainly 
did.  However,  s'hortly  after  that  he  was 
asked— and  I  have  the  police  statement- 
according  to  the  police,  if  he  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  me,  and  he  said  no,  he  did  not 
bave  an  appointment. 

The  security  then  told  him  that  he  did  not 
have  the  right  to  enter  the  building  because, 
according  to  your  ruling,  Mr.  Speaker,  dem- 
onstrators were  not  allowed  into  the  building. 
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At  this  point,  he  asked  permission  to  enter 
the  public  gallery  and  again  he  was  refused 
access  to  the  building  because  of  your  ruling. 

Then  there  was  a  s'hoving  match,  one  thing 
led  to  another  and  my  constituent  was 
charged,  by  the  security,  with  assault.  The 
police  at  Number  52  statioai  were  called  and 
arrested  him.  He  is  being  held  in  custody 
at  this  very  moment. 

This  is  a  man  who  is  under  a  great  deal 
of  stress,  and  he  was  demonstrating  for  what 
he  beheved  to  be  a  just  cause,  and  he  was 
just  one  man.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
gives  you  the  right,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  deny 
my  constituents  access  to  my  office? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  has  a  number  of  points. 
I  had  delivered  into  my  mail  box,  just  before 
the  incident,  something  that  was  sent  from 
the  gentleman  you  referred  to.  He  lives  in 
Mississauga.  He  is  seeking  redress  and  he 
was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  demonstra- 
ting. He  was  allowed  in.  He  did  meet  with 
you  personally  earlier  today  and  tried  to  get 
in  again  under  the  guise  of  having  another 
meeting  with  you  when,  in  fact,  he  didn't 
have  another  meeting  with  you. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  That  was  no  guise,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker  Order. 

You  have  asked  me  by  what  right  I  had  to 
have  this  person  ejected  because  he  was 
actively  demonstrating  in  this  building.  Dem- 
onstrations are  quite  legal  as  long  as  they 
are  done  outside  of  the  barrier.  This  gentle- 
man chose  to  forcibly  make  entry  into  here 
and  start  demonstrating  out  in  the  foyer. 
That  is  clearly  illegal.  I  am  just  carrying 
out  the  wis'hes  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  'House  and  that  I  will  continue 
to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gregory:  On  a  point  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  correct  the  record:  The 
honourable  member  is  in  error.  The  person, 


Mr.  Singh,  is  a  constituent  of  mine  at  3315 
Fieldgate  Drive  in  Mississauga. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  I  consider  him  to  be  my 
constituent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gregory:  The  member  should 
check  his  records. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  piursuant 
to  standing  order  13,  I  would  like  to  outline 
the  business  for  the  rest  of  this  week  and 
next  week. 

Tonight,  we  will  continue  the  budget  de- 
bate. Tomorrow,  we  will  consider  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  we  will  continue 
consideration  of  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry 
of  Intergovernmental  AfiFairs. 

On  Tuesday,  in  the  afternoon,  the  House 
will  do  legislation-^Bill  73,  a  labour  relations 
bill,  followed  by  the  adjourned  debate  on 
Bill  47,  the  police  review  bill.  In  the  even- 
ing, if  necessary,  we  will  continue  with  Bill 
47,  followed  by  Bill  46,  then  Bill  62  and,  if 
time  permits.  Bill  43. 

On  Wednesday,  the  resources  develop- 
ment, general  government  and  justice  com- 
mittees may  meet  in  the  morning. 

On  Thursday,  lin  the  afternoon,  there  will 
be  private  members'  public  business,  with 
ballot  items  17  and  18.  In  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  estimates  will  be  considered,  and 
they  will  be  considered  by  the  House  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  being  after  slix  o'clock 
and,  since  tonight  we  are  having  a  little 
party  for  the  pages  and  we  have  taken  from 
their  time,  we  will  resume  at  8:15  p.m. 

The  House  recessed  at  6:10  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  2090) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 


JUVENILE  DETENTIONS 

122.  Mr.  McClellan:  (i)  How  many 
juveniles  (under  16  years)  have  been  held 
( currently  and  in  the  past )  in  facilities  which 
can  or  may  he  used  by  adults?  The  annual 
reports  of  the  Ministry  of  Correctional  Ser- 
vices lists  some  figures.  On  what  authority 
have  these  juveniles  been  so  placed?  Where 
are  they  placed?  At  what  stage  in  the  process 
—awaiting  trial;  after  conviction?  How  many 
other  juveniles  are  detained  overnight  in  adult 
facilities  on  a  short-term  basis?  Where  has 
this  occurred?  (ii)  What  policies  have  been 
defined  by  the  government  re:  procedures  to 
be  followed  by  poHce  in  questioning  juven- 
iles? What  provision  has  been  made  to  ensure 
that  parents  are  informed  immediately  when 
their  children  are  detained?  (Talbled  April 
16,  1980.  Interim  Answer  May  1,  1980.  Ap- 
proximate date  information  available  May 
14,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  (i)  There  were  20 
juveniles  admitted  to  our  institutions  a  total 
of  31  times  during  1979.  All  were  admitted 
under  the  Juvenile  Delinquent  Act,  section 
13(4).  This  section  of  the  act  covers  the 
remand  of  juveniles  that  "cannot  safely  be 
confined  in  any  place  other  than  a  goal  or 
lock-up." 

They  were  held  at:  Kenora  Jail,  17;  Sud- 
bury Jail,  1;  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Jail,  1;  Metro 
Toronto  West  DC,  1.  Kenora's  count  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  week  of  May  12, 
1980,  there  was  not  an  observation  or  deten- 
tion facility  for  juveniles  in  that  area.  Sudh 
a  facility  is  now  in  operation  in  Kenora. 

Juveniles  housed  in  facilities  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Correctional 
Services  are  held  separately  from  the  general 
inmate  population. 

(ii)  The  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Mc- 
Murtry)  advises  me  the  general  practice  of 
Ontario's  police  forces  is  to  make  every  effort 
to  notify  the  parents  or  guardians  of  juveniles 
in  custody  as  quickly  as  i)OSsible  so  that  they 
can  be  present  during  questioning.  However, 
this  is  not  always  possible,  as  in  some  cases 
the  parents  or  guardians  are  not  immediately 
available.  Certain  circumstances,  such  as  the 
apprehension  of  a  fleeing  suspect,  would  re- 
quire that  the  investigation  proceed  despite 
the  absence  of  a  parent  or  guardian. 


INCOME  TAX  PAYMENTS  BY 
FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

157.  Mr.  Isaacs:  How  many  foreign 
students  in  Ontario  are  paying  Canada  in- 
come tax  but  not  paying  Ontario  income  tax 
because  Ontario  has  no  provision  in  the  On- 
tario Income  Tax  Act  deeming  them  to  be 
residents  of  Ontario?  What  is  the  total 
amount  of  revenue  being  collected  by  the 
federal  government  from  these  foreign  Stu- 
dents as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
granted  the  43  per  cent  abatement  of  federal 
income  tax  for  which  they  would  be  eligible 
if  they  were  deemed  to  be  residents  of  On- 
tario? (Tabled  May  9,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Since  Revenue  Canada 
taxation  administers  the  Ontario  Income  Tax 
Act,  all  tax  returns  are  filed  with  the  Cana- 
dian government  on  behalf  of  the  province. 
Consequently,  I  am  unable  to  provide  the 
information.  My  staff  has  contacted  oflBcials 
of  Revenue  Canada,  but  they  do  not  have  the 
requested  data  on  foreign  students  readily 
available.  The  cost  of  obtaining  this  informa- 
tion would  be  extremely  high. 

REPAYMENT  OF  TAX  CREDITS 
BY  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

158.  Mr.  Isaacs:  How  many  foreign  stu- 
dents are  being  asked  to  repay  Ontario  prop- 
erty tax  credits  and  Ontario  sales  tax  credits 
which  they  received  as  a  result  of  filing  tax 
returns  for  1978,  for  1977,  for  years  previous 
to  1977?  What  is  the  total  amount  of  money 
involved?  (Tabled  May  9,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  In  1978  a  test  audit  of 
Ontario  tax  credit  claims  was  conducted.  This 
test  showed  there  was  a  strong  possibility 
that  claims  were  being  made  by  foreign  stu- 
dents who  are  not  considered  residents  of 
Ontario,  and  consequently  not  entitled  to 
claim  Ontario  tax  credits.  In  1979  an  audit 
of  the  1978  foreign  students'  claims  com- 
menced, and  to  date  400  have  been  asked  to 
return  credits  previously  allowed. 

As  reported  in  response  to  Order  Paper 
question  58,  it  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately $750,000  may  be  recovered.  No 
figures  are  available  in  respect  of  recoveries 
for  1977  and  prior  years,  as  these  were  not 
separated  from  other  amounts  to  be  recov- 
ered. But  the  amounts  recovered  and  to  be 
recovered  are  negligible. 
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INCOME  TAX  PAYMENTS  BY 
TEMPORARY  RESIDENTS 

159.  Mr.  Isaacs:  How  many  temporary 
residents  of  Canada,  other  than  students,  are 
living  in  Ontario  and  paying  Canada  income 
tax  but  not  paying  Ontario  income  tax  because 
Ontario  has  no  provision  in  the  Ontario 
Income  Tax  Act  deeming  them  to  be  resi- 
dents of  Ontario?  What  is  the  gross  income 
tax  revenue  which  would  be  collected  if 
temporary  residents  of  Ontario,  other  than 
students,  were  deemed  to  be  residents  of  On- 
tario for  the  purposes  of  the  Ontario  Income 
Tax  Act?  (Tabled  May  9,   11980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Revenue  Canada  tax- 
ation administers  the  Ontario  Income  Tax 
Act  and  as  such  all  tax  returns  are  filed  with 
the  Canadian  government  on  behalf  of  the 
province.  My  staff  has  contacted  officials  of 
Revenue  Canada,  but  they  do  not  have  the 
requested  data  on  temporary  residents  of 
Canada  readily  available.  The  cost  of  dbtain- 
ing  this  information  would  be  extremely  high. 

OHC  TENDERS 

168.  Mr.  Dukszta:  Will  the  minister  table 
in  the  Legislature:  (a)  a  list  of  aU  those 
individuals  or  corporations  submitting  tenders 
for  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  property 
on  Bergamot  Avenue,  and  the  value  of  the 
tenders  submitted;  (b)  any  and  all  appraisals 
that  were  done  of  the  value  of  the  Bergamot 
Avenue  property,  and/or  of  the  cost  of  reno- 


vating it,  between  the  time  it  was  acquired 
by  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  and  the 
present?  (Tabled  May  13,  1980.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  (a)  The  last  advertise- 
ment for  the  sale  of  the  Bergamot  property 
appeared  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  and  Toronto 
Star  on  January  17,  1980.  As  a  result,  the 
following  offers  were  made:  1.  Cannone 
(Northern)  Ltd.,  $1,250,000;  2.  Parwest  Con- 
struction Ltd.,  $1,200,000;  3.  Academy  Con- 
solidated Developments  Inc.,  $1,051,000;  4. 
Labour  Council  Development  Foundation, 
$1,050,000. 

(b)  Two  independent  appraisals  were 
carried  out  on  the  property,  viz:  1.  by  Mort- 
gage Insurance  Co.  Ltd.,  valuation  $1,250,- 
000;  2.  by  E.  J.  Strachan  (1978)  Inc.,  valu- 
ation $1,150,000. 

The  property  was  acquired  by  OHC  as  an 
existing  building  in  1965,  when  the  corpora- 
tion, which  was  estabhshed  in  August  1964, 
was  attempting  to  deal  quickly  with  a  long 
waiting  list  of  rent-geared-to-income  appli- 
cants and  at  the  same  time  to  move  forward 
with  its  own  construction  program.  The  pur- 
chase price  for  the  112-unit  project  on  ap- 
proximately six  acres  of  land  was  $1,686,944. 

Records  of  replacement  costs  during  the 
early  years  of  administration  are  not  avail- 
able. However,  from  1973  to  1977,  inclusive, 
approximately  $295,000  was  spent  on  special 
items  such  as  window  replacement,  water- 
proofing, roof  repairs  and  the  heating  system 
in  order  to  keep  the  units  fit  for  occupancy. 
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The   House  resumed  at  8:15  p.m. 

BUDGET  DEBATE 
(continued) 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  this  House 
approves  in  general  the  budgeting  policy  of 
the  government. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Mr,  Speaker,  Tm  very 
pleased  to  be  participating  in  the  budget 
debate  again  this  year,  as  I  have  for  the  last 
two  years,  as  our  party's  Revenue  critic.  I'm 
going  to  start  out  by  talking  about  some  of 
the  things  that  were  in  the  budget  that  we, 
as  a  party,  were  comfortable  with  and  were 
pleased  about.  There  are  some  things,  in  fact, 
we  attempted  over  the  last  year  or  two  to 
egg  the  government  into  considering.  So  we 
feel  we  have  accomplished  something  in  the 
last  year  or  year  and  a  half. 

We've  taken  some  abuse  and  some  flak 
over  the  last  number  of  months  from  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith) 
and  some  members  of  that  caucus  over  our 
reluctance  to  support  their  motions  of  no 
confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  it's  quite  clear 
to  the  members  of  this  caucus— it  is  clear 
from  the  very  accurate  records  that  Hansard 
keeps  in  this  House— that  there  are  issues 
that  we,  as  a  caucus,  have  pushed  repeatedly. 
I  can't,  as  an  individual  member,  take  credit 
for  them,  but  I  have  to  take  credit  for  them 
as  a  part  of  this  caucus. 

It  is  members  of  this  caucus  who  have 
repeatedly  raised  the  issue  of  special  educa- 
tion. We've  had,  over  the  past  three  years 
that  I  have  been  a  member,  at  least  three 
private  members'  bills  on  the  question  of 
special  education.  We  have  also  had  numer- 
ous questions  during  the  course  of  question 
period  over  that  three-year  period. 

The  same  is  true  with  the  developmental 
funds  for  the  mentally  retarded.  The  same 
is  true  for  day  care  facilities.  And  the  same 
is  especially  true  when  it  comes  to  the  health 
care  issue  and  the  health  care  system  in  this 
province,  the  funding  df  our  hospitals,  and 
the  funding  of  those  programs  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)  so  often  likes 
to  refer  to  as  the  alternatives— the  programs 
that  have  to  replace  those  things  he's  been 
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cutting  back  over  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  These  things  unfortunately  were  cut 
badk  up  until  a  point  this  spring  when  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller),  and  whoever 
else  he  consults  with,  decided  to  start  to 
swing  that  process  around. 

8:20  p.m. 

Up  until  this  budget,  we  were  in  a  situa- 
tion in  the  health-care  system  in  this  province 
of  almost  total  cutbacks  and  total  reduction 
of  an  exi^ng  system,  without  additional 
provisions  for  the  alternatives  the  Minister 
of  Health  talked  about. 

I  think  the  Speaker  is  well  aware  of  the 
efforts  members  of  this  caucus  made  during 
the  past  year  specifically,  but  also  during  the 
past  four  years.  He  is  aware  of  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  by  this  caucus  to  raise 
the  issue  of  increasing  deficiencies  in  the  health 
care  system  and  of  complaints  about  service 
that  was  not  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  the 
past  in  dealing  with  specific  emergencies  or 
specific  health  care  needs.  As  one  member 
who  is  a  relatively  new  merriber  of  the 
House,  I  am  very  proud  of  the  role  this 
caucus  has  played  in  that  process.  Even 
though  I  have  not  been  involved  of  the 
whole  process,  I  am  proud  to  say  it  has  been 
my  colleagues  who  have  consistently  and  re- 
peatedly raised  those  issues. 

The  things  we  see  in  the  budget  this 
year  as  progress  in  terms  of  health  care 
spending  are  not  obviously  all  we  would 
want  and  are  not  obviously  the  answer  to  all 
the  concerns  we  raised  last  year  during  otir 
health  care  campaign  in  the  fall  and  that 
were  raised  in  the  petitions  we  presented 
here  last  fall.  But  at  least  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  a  reversal  of  the  policy 
this  government  has  pursued  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years. 

There  should  be  additional  funds  not  only 
for  the  current  structure  in  health  tare,  but 
also  for  the  alternative  structure  which  the 
Minister  of  Health  so  often  referred  to  in  the 
past,  but  he  was  umvtilling  to  provide  any 
additional  funding  for  the  nursing  home 
sector  and  the  home  care  sector.  These  are 
alternatives  that  are  real  issues  in  the  major 
urban  centres  in  this  province. 
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In  the  city  of  Hamilton  we  have  been  in  a 
situation  of  which  I  have  been  personally 
aware  for  the  last  three  years— and  probably 
it  has  been  going  on  for  some  little  time  past 
that  three-year  period— where  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  number  of  nursing  home 
beds  have  been  frozen.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Minister  of  Health  was  saying  to  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  "Cut  back 
active  treatment  beds.  Get  those  people  out 
of  active  treatment  beds  who  should  right- 
fully be  in  nursing  home  beds  or  in  con- 
tinuing care  beds." 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  getting  diose 
people  out  of  beds  that  are  too  expensive  for 
the  kind  of  care  those  people  require.  On  the 
other  band,  there  has  been  over  the  past 
number  of  years  something  wrong  with 
elimlinating  those  beds  without  providing  the 
alternatives.  It  has  created  hardships  in  this 
province,  more  so  probably  in  the  urban  rid- 
ings than  in  some  of  the  rural  areas  of  the 
province,  though  the  government's  philo- 
sophy in  terms  of  cutback  in  health  care  has 
caused  problems  even  in  the  rural  areas  of 
the  province.  We  have  seen  lit  in  a  number 
of  issues  that  have  been  raised  by  my 
colleagues  in  terms  of  northern  Ontario, 
ambulance  services,  airlift  services  and  other 
issues. 

In  addition  to  those  basic  reversals  on  the 
part  oif  the  government  in  its  cutback  pro- 
gram, there  was  the  whole  issue  lin  this 
budget  of  senior  Citizens  in  this  province. 
There  is  the  issue  I  have  personally  raised 
in  this  House  a  number  of  times  each  year 
for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  since  I 
became  this  caucus's  Revenue  critic:  the  issue 
of  the  whole  question  of  the  property  tax 
credit. 

I  must  admit  that  I  never  raised  the  issue 
in  the  specific  terms  it  has  been  dealt  with  in 
this  budget.  I  never  felt,  and  still  don't  feel, 
that  the  senior  citizens  of  this  province 
should  have  been  taken  out  of  the  present 
property  tax  credit  structure  and  put  into 
specific,  different  if  you  like,  legislation  to 
provide  them  with  more  money  without  deal- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  residents  of  this 
province  in  a  like,  related-to-income  fashion. 

In  fact,  I  have  raised  it  in  almost  the 
opposite  manner— that  the  property  tax  credit 
in  Ontario  was  a  good  and  useful  mechanism 
for  redistributing  income  when  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1974.  It  was  a  reasonable  approach 
to  dealing  Avith  the  regressive  nature  of  prop- 
erty taxes  in  Ontario.  It  was  reasonably  fair, 
understanding  and  beneficial  in  the  economic 
sense  of  putting  money  back  into  the  hands 
of  residents  of  this  province. 


I  have  raised  the  issue  repeatedly  in  terms 
of  the  fact  that  since  its  implementation  in 
1974,  the  property  tax  credit  has  been  ne- 
glected in  terms  of  its  original  intent;  that 
in  fact  it  has  almost  been  forgotten;  that 
those  seniors,  people  on  fixed  incomes,  dis- 
ability pensions,  workmen's  compensation, 
on  very  low  and  fixed  incomes,  people  work- 
ing at  the  minimum  xA^ge  who  work  a  full 
week,  and  all  of  those  people  at  the  bottom 
and  middle  end  of  the  income  spectrum,  in 
1974,  in  the  case  of  pensioners,  or  those 
people  on  fixed  government  subsidies,  got 
all,  or  virtually  all,  of  their  property  taxes 
back. 

We  had  regressed  to  a  stage  where  they 
received  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
40  to  50  per  cent,  half  or  less  of  their 
property  taxes  back.  These  are  people  who, 
under  the  federal  income  tax  structure,  were 
eligible  to  pay  no  taxes  and  under  the 
provincial  income  tax  structure  were  eligible 
to  pay  no  taxes.  These  are  the  people  whom 
we  as  a  party  have  always  felt  that,  if  they 
were  eligible  under  neither  of  those  criteria, 
should  pay  no  property  taxes  either,  or  that 
the  province  should  take  responsibility  to 
see  that  they  were  refunded  those  taxes 
which  they  paid  to  the  municipality  for  the 
services  that  municipality  was  required  to 
provide  to  its  citizens. 

There  were  also  those  people  out  there 
who  didn't  get  virtually  all  of  their  property 
taxes  back  in  1974,  but  whose  incomes  were 
such  that  they  got  a  portion.  Some  people 
in  1974  got  $75  back.  I  was  one  of  the 
people  in  that  particular  category  at  that 
time.  Some  people  got  $150  back.  Some 
people  got  as  much  as  $300  back. 

A  majority  of  the  people  in  this  province, 
und'er  the  Ontario  property  tax  credit  struc- 
ture, got  some  portion  of  their  property  taxes 
back.  And  the  vast  majority  of  those  people 
today  have  incomes  that  have  risen  rather 
substantially.  Those  people  have  not  changed 
their  real  place  in  the  economic  structure  at 
all.  Their  incomes  may  have  gone  up  by  a 
third  or  a  half— in  some  instances  perhaps 
even  as  much  as  100  per  cent— over  the  last 
decade,  but  so  too  has  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  cost  of  their  property  taxes  over  the  last 
decadfe. 
8:30  p.m. 

The  property  tax  credit  has  failed  to  serve 
consistently  the  people  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  serve  in  a  recurring  fashion  year 
after  year.  People  who  got  $150  one  year, 
got  $110  the  next  year  and  $60  the  year  after 
that  until  they  reached  the  point  where  they 
no  longer  got  anything,  regardless  of  the  fact 
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that  their  real  economic  situation  had  not 
changed  at  all.  I  made  it  a  point  here  in  the 
House,  in  committee,  in  estimates  and  on 
every  occasion  I  could  find,  to  raise  with 
the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  Maeck)  and 
the  Treasurer  the  fact  that  the  property  tax 
credit  was  failing  its  original  purpose,  what 
was  intended  by  this  House  when  the  orig- 
inal legislation  was  passed. 

We  were  extremely  happy  to  see  the 
small  but  significant  turnaround  this  year  in 
the  budget.  We  were  not  totally  happy  to 
see  the  way  in  which  it  was  done,  in  that 
seniors  now  will  be  taken  out  of  the  main- 
stream and  put  into  separate  legislation  in 
order  to  give  them  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  of  tax  credit  or  rebate,  call  it 
what  you  like,  over  what  they  got  this  year 
and  last  year.  We  are  happy  to  see  the  in- 
crease but  not  necessarily  happy  to  see  the 
way  in  which  it  was  granted. 

We  are  not  happy  simply  because  the  in- 
crease of  $75  to  $100  a  year  on  average  for 
seniors  in  this  province  is  at  least  in  large 
part  what  we  were  looking  for  as  a  caucus. 
It  was  done  in  the  way  it  was  done  in  order 
to  avoid  having  to  give  that  increase  to  the 
rest  of  the  property  taxpayers  in  this  prov- 
ince—the people  who  receive  disability  pen- 
sions or  workmen's  compensation  because  they 
have  been  permanently  or  temporarily  totally 
disabled  as  a  result  of  a  work-related  acci- 
dent, but  regardless  have  been  put  in  a  posi- 
tion where  their  income  and  their  ability  to 
improve  their  income  has  been  reduced. 

People  temporarily  on  unemployment  in- 
surance or  temporarily  on  welfare,  if  they  are 
no  longer  eligible  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance, who  for  whatever  reason  have  been 
put  into  categories  in  terms  of  income  less 
than  what  they  had  a  short  time  previously, 
are  not  getting  any  effective  increase  in  the 
property  tax  credit.  The  government  has 
taken  tiie  road  of  taking  the  seniors  out  of 
the  mainstream,  out  of  the  basic  credit  ap- 
proach that  we  have  had  for  the  last  six 
years  in  this  province,  and  putting  them  into 
separate  legislation  that  we  will  be  dealing 
with  shortly  in  this  House.  The  government 
has  effectively  avoided  the  overall  question 
and  that  to  some  degree  disappoints  me. 

The  improvements  in  the  money  seniors 
will  be  getting  provides  some  satisfaction  to 
me  and  other  members  of  my  caucus,  prob- 
ably also  to  the  Liberal  Party  caucus  and 
perhaps  even  to  some  of  the  government  party 
members.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
omissions  from  the  new  program  because  it 
is  a  program  that  is  in  totally  separate  legis- 
lation. There  are  a  number  of  omissions  be- 


cause Ontario,  in  attempting  to  administer 
the  program  itself,  has  found  that  it  can't 
easily  identify  all  of  the  people  that  the 
federal  income  tax  structure  could  identify. 

Within  the  first  week  after  the  budget 
was  presented,  my  colleague  from  Downs- 
view  (Mr.  Di  Santo)  told  the  Treasurer  his 
new  grant  program  was  going  to  exclude 
people  on  the  basis  that  they  are  not  eligible 
for  old  age  security  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, it  would  exclude  people  who  under 
the  tax  credit  system  were  eligible  for  the 
fuU  tax  credit,  it  would  exclude  some  people 
who  are  citizens  of  this  country,  because 
after  three  years  they  can  become  a  citizen 
but  they  are  not  eligible  for  old  age  security 
until  they  have  been  here  10  years.  He  said 
the  program  would  exclude  people  who,  al- 
though they  were  not  yet  citizens,  fully  in- 
tended to  be  and  have  paid  federal  and 
provincial  taxes  in  this  country,  and  people 
who  were  eligible  under  the  credit  system 
who  were  not  going  to  be  eligible  when  we 
passed  the  bill  on  the  property  tax  grant 
for  senior  citizens. 

When  my  colleague  raised  that  issue,  it 
was  very  obvious  that  the  Treasurer  had 
great  sympathy  for  the  question  that  was  put. 
The  Treasurer  made  the  commitment  that  if 
he  could  find  a  way  administratively  to  do 
what  the  member  was  asking,  to  include 
those  people  who  were  neglected  by  the 
budget  proposal  because  of  only  administra- 
tive problems,  he  would  do  it. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  irresponsible 
of  this  government  to  exclude  people  in  order 
to  avoid  paying  an  increased  property  tax 
credit  to  other  categories  of  people  who  are 
not  65  years  of  age  or  over,  or  in  order  to 
avoid  implementing  a  new  property  tax  credit 
formula— a  formula  along  the  lines  that  was 
presented  in  the  1978  budget  but  was  never 
implemented— a  formula  that  would  have 
effectively  dealt  with  every  person  in  this 
province  based  on  his  or  her  income.  In 
order  to  avoid  all  that,  strictly  because  of 
administrative  problems,  this  government  has 
said,  "We  are  going  to  have  to  exclude  some 
people  that  we  don't  really  want  to  exclude 
from  the  new  program,  because  the  data  we 
get  from  Revenue  Canada  won't  Identify  them 
for  us,  simply  because  they  are  not  eligible 
for  old  age  security." 

Tliat  to  me  seems  inexcusable.  It  seems 
incumbent  on  me,  on  all  of  us  in  this  House, 
to  find  a  way  around  or  over  that  kind  of 
administrative  hangup;  that  kind  of  adminis- 
trative stupidity. 

We  have,  in  the  weeks  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  budget  was  presented  in  this  House, 
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raised  the  question  a  number  of  times  and  in 
a  number  of  diflFerent  ways.  The  Liberal 
caucus  has  raised  the  issue  of  those  in  certain 
institutions  that  were  previously  eligible  that 
will  not  now  be,  or  that  will  get  less  than 
they  got  before.  That  too  is  true,  and  that 
too  is  probably  inexcusable.  It  is  inexcusable 
because  this  government,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  majority  in  a  particular  segment  of  so- 
ciety, the  seniors,  has  rushed  to  find  a  way 
to  satisfy  them  without  eflFectively  satisfying 
the  needs  of  the  society  as  a  whole. 
8:40  p.m. 

This  has  caused  some  serious  problems  in 
this  caucus.  We  intend,  as  a  result  of  that, 
to  attempt  to  move  some  amendments,  if  the 
Treasurer  and  the  Minister  of  Revenue  can't 
find  it  within  themselves  and  their  staff  to 
find  a  way  to  make  those  amendments  possi- 
ble without  them  having  to  be  moved  from 
this  side  of  the  House. 

We  are  well  aware  that  most  of  the  amend- 
ments we  have  in  mind  will  be  ruled  out  of 
order  if  they  are  moved  from  this  side  of 
the  House.  They  certainly  wouldn't  be  if  the 
Treasurer  or  the  Minister  of  Revenue  were 
to  move  them. 

But  we  are  prepared  to  move  tfliose  amend- 
ments regardless.  We  are  prepared  to  fight 
for  those  people  who  will  be  losing  some- 
thing that  they  cannot  now,  in  the  economic 
circumstances  we  have  in  1980,  afford  to 
lose.  They  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  dollars, 
never  mind  in  some  cases  some  fairly  sub- 
stantial dollars,  in  terms  of  tax  rebates. 

We  had  a  debate  last  week  on  a  number 
of  the  revenue  bills  that  were  presented  by 
the  Minister  of  Revenue  and  emanated  out 
of  the  budget.  One  that  was  debated  at  fair 
length  in  this  House— I  think  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the 
fact  that  so  many  members  got  up  to  speak 
on  it— was  the  bill  to  amend  the  Retail  Sales 
Tax  Act. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  when  we  were 
debating  the  gasoline  tax  amendment,  the 
minister  took  it  upon  himself  to  take 
objections  to  things  that  I  had  said  about 
some  of  the  sections  in  the  Retail  Sales  Tax 
Act  amendment  and  the  gasoline  tax  amend- 
ment. I  had  said  it  would  become  a  joke  if  the 
government  didn't  do  something  constructive 
to  make  exemptions  provided  in  those  two 
bills  accessible  and  available  to  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  province. 

1  refer  to  the  exemptions  in  the  Retail 
Sales  Tax  Act  which  exempted  ethyl  and 
methyl  alcohol  from  retail  sales  tax  when 
they  were  going  to  be  used  as  fuel  for  an 
internal  combustion  engine,  and  the  exemp- 
tion from  retail  sales  tax  of  vehicles  which 


would  use  those  fuels.  In  addition,  there  were 
those  vehicles  which  would  use  electricity 
and  and  a  number  of  other  fuels— natural  gas, 
manufactured  gas. 

Unfortunately,  I  think  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  misunderstood  my  comment  when 
I  said  to  him  I  didn't  want  to  see,  10  years 
down  the  road,  these  amendments  and  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  becoming  a  joke  because 
nobody  had  been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
these  amendments  and  these  tax  exemptions. 
I  wasn't  in  any  way  trying  to  imply  that  the 
exemptions  themselves  were  a  joke,  or  that 
the  conservation  which  they  could  represent 
should  be  a  joke. 

My  point  to  the  Minister  of  Revenue  was 
then  and  is  now,  if  the  government  does  not 
take  some  constructive  action  in  terms  of 
seeing  that  the  kinds  of  vehicles  we  are  talk- 
ing about  are  widely  available  to  the  people 
of  this  province,  the  exemptions  will  become 
a  joke. 

The  minister  took  it  upon  himself  to  point 
out  as  clearly  as  he  could  that  kits  to  con- 
vert existing  gasoline  vehicles  to  methyl  or 
ethyl  alcohol  and  a  number  of  other  sub- 
stances were  available  for,  he  estimated, 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $1,500. 
I  am  not  even  going  to  quarrel  with  the  min- 
ister about  his  estimate  of  the  dollars  in- 
volved. I  would,  however,  like  to  point  out 
to  the  minister  that  a  fairly  substantial  num- 
ber of  people  in  this  province  do  not  drive 
new  cars,  in  fact  buy  used  cars,  and  a  fairly 
substantial  number  of  people  have  a  certain 
degree  of  difficulty  in  finding  the  $1,500  to 
buy  the  car,  never  mind  the  conversion  kit. 

If  a  conversion  kit  is  worth  $1,500,  I 
question  how  much  it  would  cost  those  peo- 
ple in  addition  to  have  it  installed,  if  they 
do  not  have  the  personal,  technical  expertise 
to  install  it  themselves.  It  is  well  and  good 
to  sav  the  conversion  kits  are  available  or 
will  be  made  available  as  the  demand  in- 
creases, but  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
for  a  fairly  substantial  number  of  people  at 
the  bottom  end  of  the  income  scale  is,  be- 
cause they  have  never  bought  a  car  any  less 
than  five  or  six  years  old  with  any  less  than 
80,000  or  90,000  miles  on  it,  the  only  way 
they  are  ever  going  to  get  into  a  converted 
car  that  will  bum  the  kinds  of  fuels  that  the 
minister  has  set  out  in  amendments  to  the 
Retail  Sales  Tax  Act  and  the  Gasoline  Tax 
Act,  is  if  and  when  they  can  buy  one  on  the 
used  car  market.  The  only  w^^ay  tliat  is  effec- 
tively going  to  happen  is  if  and  wh^n  the 
automobile  producers  in  this  province,  not  the 
conversion  kit  sellers,  produce  those  kinds 
of  vehicles  in  a  substantial  way  so  they  are 
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readily  available  in  the  marketplace  and  also 
eventually  in  the  used  car  market. 

I  do  not  expect  the  minister  to  talk  to  his 
colleagues  about  seeing  tiiat  all  happens 
tomorrow.  But  I  certainly  expect  a  govern- 
ment that  takes  steps  to  see  that  all  tax 
exemptions  are  available  will  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  make  sure  other  things 
are  happening  in  the  economy  to  ensure  the 
vehicles  that  can  make  use  oi  those  exemp- 
tions, both  for  the  vehicles  themselves  and 
the  fuel,  are  also  available. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  What's  wrong  with  pri- 
vate enterprise?  Can't  they  do  something 
about  it? 

Mr.  Charlton:  The  minister  knows  full 
well  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  different 
approaches  to  energy  conservation  that  have 
been  researched  and  engineered,  and  have 
never  become  publicly  available.  They  never 
will  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
some  of  those  out  there  in  the  private  sector 
to  see  they  do  not.  The  minister  knows  full 
well,  unless  somebody  steps  in  to  see  they 
become  available,  they  will  not  until  the 
time  is  right  for  those  in  the  private  sector. 
8:50  p.m. 

We  also  talked,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  on  the  amendments  to  the  Retail  Sales 
Tax  Act,  about  a  number  of  other  reductions, 
whether  existing  redlictions  that  should  be 
further  reduced  or  new  reductions  or  exemp- 
tions, if  you  like,  from  the  Retail  Sales  Tax 
Act  that,  in  general,  would  have  been  far 
more  beneficial  in  terms  of  putting  dollars 
back  into  the  economy  of  this  province,  far 
more  beneficial  for  the  residents  of  this 
province  than  the  exemptions  the  Minister 
of  Revenue  this  year  provided  in  his  amende 
ments. 

It  was  very  nice  to  see  the  exemption  on 
grain  storage  bins  and  grain  dryers.  During 
the  debate  on  the  bill  the  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  (Mr.  Nixon)  made  the  point 
of  trying  to  take  credit  for  his  caucus  for  the 
inclusion  of  that  particular  item.  He  indicated 
that  the  farmers  of  Ontario  were  swinging  back 
to  the  Liberal  Party  because  of  the  position 
it  had  taken  and  tbat  the  tax  should  never 
have  been  applied  in  the  first  place. 

Having  looked  through  the  records,  I  found 
it  rather  significant  to  note,  having  sat  and 
listened  to  comments  that  this  party  had  no 
roots  and  no  understanding  at  all  of  the 
rural  communities  in  this  province,  that  the 
only  times  in  recent  years  private  members' 
legislation  was  put  forward  that  would  have 
covered  the  specific  exemption  the  minister 
this  year  included  for  farmers  were  when 
they  came  from  this  caucus,  from  my  col- 


league from  Algoma  (Mr.  Wildtoan).  That  is 
significant  in  terms  of  the  way  in  which 
things  in  this  House  are  dealt  with.  It  is  also 
significant  of  the  way  this  party  views  this 
province  and  the  people  of  this  province  who 
have  to  deal  with  its  economy  and  its  tax 
structure. 

But  I  have  to  say  that  while  we  welcome 
the  exemptions  included  this  year,  there  were, 
as  I  have  already  said,  a  number  of  exemp- 
tions that  would  have  been  far  more  univer- 
sal, even  if  not  totally  universal,  and  far 
more  appropriate  to  the  economic  circum- 
stances we  are  faced  with  in  this  province. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  raised 
personally,  as  have  several  other  members 
of  this  caucus  and  even  some  of  the  Liberal 
caucus,  the  question  of  the  retail  sales  tax  ex- 
emption on  shoes,  which  is  set  at  $30  and 
which  has  not  changed  for  a  niunber  of  years. 
This  was  an  exemption  that  was  intended  to 
reflect  the  dividing  line  between  the  price  of 
the  majority'  of  shoes  sold  in  this  province  and 
those  that  are  obviously  above  average  and 
luxury  in  nature.  The  $30  point  was  set  to 
reflect  that  kind  of  situation  and  yet  we  are 
still  stuck  at  that  price  after  four  or  five 
years.  All  members  of  the  House  know  full 
well  that  exemption  no  longer  serves  the 
people  buying  the  same  type  of  shoes  they 
bought  in  1975  for  substantially  greater 
prices  now. 

In  the  same  fasTiion  that  the  property  tax 
credit  no  longer  serves  the  people  it  was  in- 
tended to  serve,  the  exemption  on  the  cost 
of  ^hoes  from  retail  sales  tax  no  longer  serves 
the  people  it  was  intended  to  serve  and  no 
longer  serves  the  same  quality  of  shoes  it 
was  intended  to  exempt.  During  tbe  debate 
on  the  bill,  one  of  my  colleagues  made  the 
point— and  I  can't  even  recall  the  exact 
figures-that  the  prices  of  those  shoes  have 
gone  up  somewhere  between  80  and  100  per 
cent. 

We're  in  a  situation  where  an  exemption 
exists  that  no  longer  means  very  much  at  all. 
People  in  this  province  can  probably  still  run 
out  and  buy  a  pair  of  sneakers  and  get  the 
tax  exemption,  but  they  certainly  can't,  even 
when  they  are  buying  the  cheapest  pair  of 
shoes  they  can  find,  buy  the  pair  of  shoes 
they  will  wear  to  churcb  or  to  their  club 
meeting  or  even  here  in  the  Legislature. 

Then  we  have  the  whole  question,  wihich 
is  a  question  that  has  also  been  raised  with 
the  Minister  of  Revenue  a  number  of  times, 
of  the  exemption  from  retail  sales  tax  on 
children's  clothing.  That  is  an  exemption  that 
is  based  exclusively  on  sizes  that  are  set  out 
in  the  textile  industry  that  the  industry  says 
will  fit  cbildren. 
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The  problem  is  those  famihes  who  have 
average  c^hildren  or  less  than  average  child- 
ren in  terms  of  size  all  get  the  exemption  on 
the  clothes  for  their  children.  But  when  a 
child  gets  into  the  teens  and  happens  to  be 
above  average— and  I'm  talking  about  size, 
not  about  anything  else— his  family,  all  of  a 
sudden,  loses  the  exemption  on  children's 
clothing,  regardless  of  the  child's  age.  Some 
10-,  11-  and  12-year-olds  happen  to  be 
rather  huge.  Some  of  them  may  not  grow  any 
taller  but,  none  the  less,  at  10  or  11  or  12 
they're  huge.  They  are  no  longer  able  to  wear 
dhildren's  sizes;  they're  wearing  adult  sizes. 

As  a  result,  because  of  the  way  this  tax  is 
structured  and  regulated,  those  families  get 
no  exemption  on  the  retail  sales  tax.  They 
pay  the  tax  on  the  clothing  that  child  wears 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  a  large  child.  I've 
talked  to  the  minister  about  it  a  number  of 
times  and  I  understand  full  well  that  provid- 
ing the  exemption  for  those  children  is  going 
to   create   some   administrative   problems. 

As  I  said  when  I  was  talking  about  the 
property  tax  credit  and  the  new  property  tax 
grant  for  seniors,  if  we  exclude  people  from 
a  basic  principle  we  establish  in  this  prov- 
ince because  of  administrative  diflBculty,  we 
have  failed  the  people  of  this  province.  We 
have  failed  to  deal  reasonably  and  fully  with 
the  things  we  have  committed  ourselves  to 
them  to  do.  In  effect,  that  is  what  we  have 
done  with  the  retail  sales  tax  exemption  on 
children's  clothing.  We  have  failed  as  a 
Legislature  to  provide  in  an  effective  way  a 
commitment  that  clothing  for  children  will 
be  exempt  from  retail  sales  tax. 
9  p.m. 

There  have  been  a  number  df  other  omis- 
sions. Most  of  them  were  raised  during  the 
debate  on  the  retail  sales  tax  bill.  But  there 
was  one  that  unfortunately  was  ruled  out  of 
order  by  the  Speaker— not  yourself,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  the  real  Speaker  if  you  like. 
Unfortimately  he  returned  to  the  chair  in 
mid-flight  of  a  speech  and  cut  the  member 
off.  Rightly  so,  but  it  was  ruled  out  of  order 
none  the  less.  So  it  was  one  exemption  that 
has  not,  to  date,  been  put  on  the  record. 

This  Legislature  has  legislated  the  use  of 
seatbelts  in  this  province.  We  made  it  man- 
datory because  of  a  number  of  very  well 
done,  in-depth  studies.  They  came  from  else- 
where, but  none  the  less  were  well  done 
studies.  They  showed  quite  clearly  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  physical  danger  to 
human  beings  of  wearing  seatbelts  as  com- 
pared to  not  wearing  seatbelts.  Yet  when  we 
tried   to    raise   in   this    House   the   possibility 


of  an  exemption  from  retail  sales  tax  for 
restraining  devices  for  infants  and  very  small 
children— seats  and  belts  to  be  used  in  ears 
so  that  those  children  could  benefit  from 
what  for  this  Legislature  was  conclusive  proof 
of  safer  conditions  in  an  automobile— we 
didn't  get  that  exemption. 

Although  everybody  in  this  province  obvi- 
ously does  not  have  children  every  year,  that 
is  an  exemption  that  is  far  more  universally 
applicable  over  time  at  least  than  some  of 
the  exemptions  that  have  been  presented  to 
us  this  year.  Some  of  the  exemptions  this 
year  the  Minister  of  Revenue  has  readily  ad- 
mitted will  not  cost  the  government  very 
much  money  at  all.  But  we  can't  even  get 
from  the  Minister  of  Revenue  and  from  the 
Treasurer  of  this  province  a  commitment  to 
make  devices  for  infants  and  very  small  chil- 
dren, to  make  them  safe  when  they  are  in 
automobiles.  We  can't  get  any  exemption 
on  the  retail  sales  tax  to  make  those  devices 
more  easily  and  readily  available  for  those 
who  are  having  difficulty  finding  the  money 
for  them. 

We  also  were  somewhat  pleased  to  see 
the  increases  in  Gains  presented  in  the  bud- 
get. It  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  always 
pleased  and  almost  relieved,  I  suppose,  to 
see— increases  in  workmen's  compensation 
benefits  and  pension  benefits  under  the  Work- 
men's Compyensation  Act.  We  are  pleased  and 
relieved  because  the  government  of  this  prov- 
ince has  not  seen  fit  to  be  as  flexible  as  the 
federal  government  in  this  country  has  been. 

I  have  to  give  some  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  I  can't  say  that  I  agree  with  everything 
done  by  the  present  and  fairly  long-standing 
federal  government,  except  for  a  ver>'  short 
intemiDtion  last  year.  I  cannot  say  I  can  agree 
with  all  they  have  done  or  all  of  the  things 
they  have  presented,  but  at  least  they  have 
been  flexible  enough  to  deal  with  most  of 
their  social  programs  on  a  fairly  regular  basis, 
providing  increases,  as  1  understand  it,  in 
most  cases  on  a  quarterly  basis  and  trying 
to  deal  with  the  cost  of  living  and  with  the 
kind  of  inflation  we  have  had  in  the  past 
decade.  This  government  in  Ontario  has  been 
extremely  reluctant  to  get  involved  in  that 
kind  of  humane,  regular  process. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  increase  in  Gains. 
But  I  have  to  raise  as  strongly  as  I  can  that 
this  government  lives  under  some  very  serious 
delusions.  They  live  rmder  the  very  simple 
and  very  easy-to-avoid  delusion  that  some- 
body who  is  single  and  living  on  his  own 
can  actually  live  for  half  of  what  it  costs  two 
people  to  live.  You  know  that  is  a  joke,  Mr. 
Speaker,    and   I   know   it  is    a   joke.    I   think 
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all  the  members  on  this  side  of  the  House 
and  all  the  members  on  that  side  know  it  is 
a  joke. 

One  person  cannot  live  now,  and  although 
I  will  not  speak  back  into  the  extreme  eons 
of  history,  probably  has  not  for  a  long  time 
been  aible  to  live  for  half  of  what  it  costs 
two  people  to  live.  All  one  has  to  do  to 
understand  that  is  to  take  a  very  quick  walk 
around  the  social  and  economic  structure  in 
which  we  live.  Rents  for  one-bedroom  apart- 
ments are  not  any  different  for  one  person 
than  they  are  for  two.  The  rent  does  not 
change  one  stitch  in  most  cases.  There  are 
a  very  few  cases  in  this  province  where  rents 
are  based  on  a  base  level,  plus  so  much  for 
each  occupant.  While  that  is  true,  the  rent 
is  certainly  not  cut  in  half  if  the  number 
is  reduced  from  two  occupants  to  one. 

In  most  cases  there  is  no  reduction  at  all 
in  rent  on  a  one-bedroom  apartment  or  a 
two-'bedroom  apartment.  The  diflFerence  be- 
tween a  two-bedroom  apartment  and  a  one- 
bedroom  apartment  is  certainly  not  50  per 
cent  if  two  people  need  a  two-bedroom 
apartment  because  they  may  need  the  addi- 
tional storage  space  or  whatever. 

Certainly  one  cannot  walk  through  any 
supermarket  in  this  province  and  buy  enough 
food  to  feed  one  person  for  half  of  what  it 
costs  to  buy  enough  food  to  feed  two,  partly 
because  of  the  way  supyermarkets  are  struc- 
tured and  partly  because  of  the  wa\'  the  food 
processing  industry  is  structured  and  the  way 
food  is  packaged.  Unforhmately,  it  is  ver>' 
rare  lin  the  food  processing  industrv  in  this 
country,  and  in  most  countries  for  that  mat- 
ter, to  find  quantities  of  a  oarticular  sub- 
stance or  commodity  that  is  ideally  suited  to 
one  person. 

That  creates  a  serious  problem  for  people 
who  are  on  their  o\vn  because  of  the  amounts 
of  food  commodities  they  end  up  wasting.  It 
is  absolutely  ludicrous.  It  is  even  more  than 
ludicrous:  it  is  either  deceitful  or  extremely 
naive  on  the  part  of  this  government  to 
tl-iink  or  profess,  which  it  does  by  the  rates  it 
presents  for  senior  citizens  under  the  Galins 
program,  that  one  person  can  live  for  half 
of  what  it  costs  two  people  to  live. 
9:10  p.m. 

I  would  like  to  raise  a  couple  of  other 
items  during  this  debate.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  gains  in  this  budget  but  there  are 
still  a  number  of  things  that  we  in  this 
caucus  would  like  to  see  happen.  I'm  going 
to  raise  a  couple  of  things  that  were  raised 
by  other  members  during  the  budget  debate 
over  the  last  couple  of  weeks. 


One  was  presented  last  week  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Haldimand-Norfolk  (Mr.  G.  I.  Miller) 
when  he  was  quoting  a  newspaper  story  he 
had  read  about  an  Ontario  doctor  who  had 
gone  to  Texas  to  practise  medicine.  The 
newspaper  quoted  the  doctor  as  saying  how 
deficient  the  health  care  system  in  this  prov- 
ince was  land  how  much  happier  he  was 
practising  medicine  in  the  more  open  atmos- 
phere of  Texas.  In  the  article,  he  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  socialized  medidine  in  Ontario 
had  created  the  problem. 

I  hope  that  some  of  the  colleagues  who 
are  present  in  the  party  to  my  right  tonight 
will  re!fer  the  member  for  Haldimand-Norfolk 
to  my  comments  tonight,  because  I  want  to 
tell  the  House  that  the  Hamilton  Academy 
of  Medicine  had  heard  all  the  stories  about 
doctors  going  to  Texas  and  about  lall  the 
lucrative  and  nice  things  that  were  going  on 
down  there.  They  had  heard  about  those 
things,  and  some  of  them  obviously  had 
thought  about  making  that  move. 

Instead  of  just  packing  their  bags  and  go- 
ing, the  academy  sat  down  as  a  group  and 
decided  to  put  together  a  committee  to  send 
down  to  Texas  to  have  a  look  at  what  was 
going  on— to  talk  with  some  of  the  doctors 
from  Ontario  who  moved,  to  talk  with  hos- 
pital administrators,  to  talk  with  people  in 
the  health  care  system  who  could  tell  them 
how  the  health  care  system  compared  to 
Ontario's. 

I  would  appreciate  it,  as  I  said  earlier,  if 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Liberal  caucus 
would  point  out  to  the  member  for  Haldi- 
mand-Norfolk that  the  committee  came  back 
to  Ontario  and  said:  "Look,  friends,  brothers" 
—whatever  they  call  each  other  in  a  local 
academy  of  medicine  group  like  that— 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Charlton:  —"fellow  businessmen,  doc- 
tors, if  you  go  to  Texas,  yes,  you  can  make 
more  money.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
But  we  as  a  committee  that  has  been  manda- 
ted by  this  group  in  Hamilton  recommend 
strongly  that  you  don't  go  to  Texas.  We  doc- 
tors are  in  the  profession  of  medicine  and 
healing  for  more  than  just  the  money.  Yes, 
we  like  the  money  and,  yes,  we  would  like 
to  get  more  money  out  of  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment, but  we  want  no  part  of  the  kind 
of  medicine  that  is  being  practised  in  the 
state  of  Texas. 

"We  want  no  part  of  their  system,  their 
approach,  the  facilities  that  are  available  and 
the  cost  involved  to  the  people.  We  want 
no  part  of  that  and  we  would  only  go  to 
Texas  as  an  absolute  last  resort  because  we 
are  not  happy  at  all  with  the  kind  of  medi- 
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cine  that  is  being  practised  in  the  state  of 
Texas/* 

That  is  not  a  story  from  a  fairy  tale.  It  is 
a  story  from  a  real  committee  from  the  Ham- 
ilton Academy  of  Medicine,  That  academy 
actually  paid  to  go  down  and  study  the  prob- 
lem. I  want  the  member  for  Haldimand- 
Norfolk  to  understand  that  sometimes  maga- 
zine articles  are  printed  in  the  fashion  they 
are  printed  because  it  is  sensational  and  con- 
troversial. But  the  land  of  recommendation 
the  committee  of  doctors  who  went  to  Texas 
from  Hamilton  brought  back  is  real  in  terms 
of  the  comparisons  between  the  kind  of 
health  care  system  we  have  in  this  province, 
in  spite  of  the  cutbacks  that  have  gone  on 
over  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  the  kind 
of  health  care  system  they  have  in  the  state 
of  Texas,  regardless  of  the  money  there  is 
to  be  made  by  doctors. 

There  was  also  some  discussion  during  ear- 
lier portions  of  the  budget  debate  on  prop- 
erty assessment  and  the  section  86  program 
the  government  has  been  involved  in.  'Hiere 
was  a  specific  reference  last  week  to  the 
market  value  assessment  on  farms  and  the 
way  in  -which  the  market  value  assessment 
under  the  section  86  equalization  program 
was  aflFecting  and  substantially  hurting  some 
farmers  in  those  areas  where  the  munici- 
palities had  chosen  to  have  a  section  86 
equalization  done. 

This  was  a  criticism  of  the  government  put 
by  one  or  two  members  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Th©  criticism  was  that  instead  of  using 
market  value,  for  example,  si)eculative  value 
on  farms,  thiis  government  should  have  been 
using  a  use  value  related  to  the  value  of 
that  farm  land  to  a  farmer  for  the  production 
of  crops  and  not  the  value  that  farm  land 
may  have  had  to  a  speculator  or  an  indus- 
trialist or  a  commercial  mall  developer,  or 
whatever  the  case  happened  to  be. 

I  was  somewhat  glad  to  hear  those  com- 
ments from  the  Liberal  caucus  because,  in 
the  three  years  I  have  been  here,  I  have 
been  in  this  House  as  a  former  assessor  rais- 
ing a  number  of  issues  related  to  property 
tax  assessment,  one  of  which  was  the  whole 
questlion  of  use  value.  I  have  raised  it  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  The  Minister  of  Reve- 
nue will  confirm  this. 

He  has  got  deeply  enough  involved  now  in 
assessment  land  in  the  revision  of  assessment 
that  he  understands  some  of  the  problems  in- 
herent in  full  and  pure  market  value.  He 
understands,  for  example,  when  I  talk  to  him 
about  the  fact  that  all  sectors  have  to  be 
assessed  by  the  same  method.  One  cannot 
assess  one  sector  by  one  method  and  another 
sector  by  another  method.  Even  if  the  ajp- 


praisers  tell  one  that  one  must  come  up  with 
market  value  by  using  those  different 
methods,  he  understands  that  from  time  to 
time  as  a  result  of  economic  pressures  one 
does  not  always  get  exactly  the  same  result. 
He  understands  that  because  of  that  we 
were  in  a  situation  in  the  1970s  and  are  now 
in  the  early  1980s,  where  because  of  market 
pressures,  shifts  would  occur  if  we  imple- 
mented market  value.  Unfortunately,  I  do 
not  think,  up  until  at  least  very  recently, 
members  of  the  Liberal  caucus  have  under- 
stood that.  They  certainly  didn't  understand  it 
and  didn't  support  my  comments  on  occa- 
sions over  the  past  three  years  when  I  have 
stood  in  this  House  and  suggested  as  clearly 
as  I  could  that  not  only  farm  land,  but 
every  kind  of  property,  should  be  assessed 
based  on  its  current  use  and  not  on  what- 
ever speculative  potential  it  might  have. 
9:20  p.m. 

They  certainly  haven't  supported  my  com- 
ments when  I  have  said  that  if  this  govern- 
ment wants  to  try  to  get  out  of  speculators 
those  moneys  which  are  reaped  from  the 
speculation  it  can't  do  it  through  the  prop- 
erty tax  structure.  It  should  be  doing  it 
through  a  land  speculation  tax.  The  minister 
will  recall  that  I  and  my  colleagues  opposed 
the  government  when  it  withdrew  the  land 
speculation  tax.  The  minister  will  also  recall 
that  on  a  number  of  occasions  during  esti- 
mates and  during  the  budget  debate  over  the 
past  two  or  three  years  we  have  raised  the 
question  of  the  jKJSsibility  of  a  provincial 
capital  gains  tax— not  myself  specifically  in 
that  (instance,  but  my  colleague  from  Nickel 
Belt  (Mr,  Laughren). 

Those  members  of  the  Liberal  caucus 
didn't  seem  to  understand  what  we  were  say- 
ing when  we  talked  about  use  value,  not 
only  on  farms,  but  on  all  classes  of  property. 
We  said  that  all  kinds  of  property  should  be 
assessed  specifically  and  strictly  on  their 
present  use  so  that  a  residential  home  owner, 
or  a  farmer  for  that  matter,  since  the  Liberal 
caucus  likes  frequently  to  relate  itself  to 
rural  Ontario  and  the  farm  commun'ity,  who 
owned  a  home  for  15  or  20  years,  but  now 
finds  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  rezoning  and 
a  commercial  develojmient,  or  in  the  rural 
case  a  rezoning  and  a  residential  develop- 
ment or  a  rezoning  and  a  commercial  mall, 
isn't  taxed  out  of  existence  on  his  property 
taxes. 

If  he  has  arrived  at  that  stage  where  his 
farm  or  residential  property  as  a  result  of 
zoning  changes  has  become  eligible  for  a 
different  kind  of  development,  whether  it  be 
residential,    commercial,    industrial    or    high- 
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rise  apartment,  when  that  property  is  sold 
and  used  for  that  new  use,  when  the  dollars 
that  are  paid  for  that  property  reflect  that 
new  use,  that  is  the  time  at  which  this  gov- 
ernment should  try  to  extract  the  extra  tax 
dollars  that  new  use  reflects,  and  not  before 
that  time. 

The  member  for  Haldimand-Norfolk  was 
correct  when  he  said  that  taxing  a  farmer, 
based  on  the  speculative  value  of  his  farm 
land,  was  making  it  virtually  impossible  in 
some  cases  for  that  farmer  to  continue  the 
farm  operation.  I  am  suggesting  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  caucus  that  it  is  time 
they  sat  down  and  listened  for  a  change  to 
some  of  the  things  that  are  said  from  this 
caucus  because  the  very  comments  that  were 
made  by  the  member  for  Haldimand-Norfolk 
have  been  made  by  this  specific  member  for 
at  least  three  years  running.  Those  comments 
have  been  laughed  at  and  chided  by  members 
of  his  own  caucus.  If  he  has  problems  with 
members  of  his  own  caucus  in  terms  of  the 
kinds  of  tax  policies  he  was  spouting  last 
week  in  the  budget  debate,  then  he  certainly 
isn't  going  to  have  any  eflFective  way  of  get- 
ting the  government  across  the  way  to  change 
its  policies. 

I  think  I  have  just  about  wrapped  up  the 
comments  that  I  had  for  this  evening. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  no,  continue. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Does  my  colleague  want  me 
to  continue? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes,  the  Liberal  caucus  needs 
some  enlightenment. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  am  running  out  of  throat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  have  made  it  reason- 
ably clear  tonight  that  there  were  some  things 
in  tlie  budget  that  this  caucus  was  happy 
with.  I  fact  there  were  things  we  felt  some- 
what proud  about  having  played  a  major 
role  in  providing  to  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince   through    our    tenacity    and    consistency. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  things  that 
were  omitted  from  this  budget  that  we  feel 
reasonably  strongly  about.  We  are  going  to 
continue  to  raise  them  and  we  want  to  see 
them  happen  in  the  very  near  future.  We 
have  no  more  reasonable  expectation  to  get 
support  from  the  Liberal  caucus  for  some  of 
those  measures  than  we  have  to  get  that 
support  from  the  government.  So  we  will 
continue  to  fight  for  those  with  which  we 
have  at  least  been  somewhat  successful  in 
getting  concessions  from  in  terms  of  benefits 
to  the  people  of  the  province.  We  are  fairly 
confident  that  even  if  we  can't  get  all  we 
ask  for,  we  will  continue  to  make  some  gains 
from  the  government. 


I  referred  very  early  in  my  comments  this 
evening  to  a  question  asked  by  my  colleague 
the  member  for  Downsview  right  after  the 
budget  was  presented.  He  asked  the  Treas- 
urer if  he  was  prepared  to  see  that  all  those 
people  were  included  who  would  be  excluded 
from  the  new  seaiiors'  property  tax  grant 
because  they  were  not  eligible  for  old  age 
security.  The  Treasurer's  response  was  that 
he  would  do  everything  he  could  to  find  a 
way  to  make  that  administratively  possible. 

We  are  prepared  to  fight  for  that  but  we 
are  also  prepared  to  work  with  the  govern- 
ment whenever  possible  to  get  whatever  we 
can  along  those  lines»for  the  people  of  this 
province.  There  are  a  number  of  areas  where 
we  have  every  intention  of  doing  exactly 
that  over  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  Watson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  spend  some  time  on 
the  debate.  I  did  ask  the  member  preceding 
me  how  long  he  was  going  to  be  and  he  said 
30  minutes.  He  was  about  an  hour  and  15 
minutes;  so  I  hope  I  am  not  that  far  out  on 
my  calciJations. 

Before  getting  into  my  remarks  on  the 
budget,  the  last  time  I  rose  to  speak  in  this 
House  was  during  the  Confederation  debate. 
I  join  with  the  other  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  welcoming  the  results  of  that  refer- 
endum, a  basic  decision  made  by  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Quebec  to  remain  a  part  of 
Canada. 

With  regard  to  the  budget,  I  believe  it 
represents  a  great  achievement  and  a  great 
service  to  the  fine  people  of  this  province. 
It  is  almost  incredible,  in  a  period  of  rising 
costs  and  rising  expectations,  that  this  gov- 
ernment has  been  able  to  deliver  a  budget 
with  no  tax  increases  to  people  of  the  prov- 
ince. And  we  did  not  even  have  to  cut  back 
in  services.  In  fact,  we  have  made  increases 
in  assistance  to  pensioners  and  other  groups 
in  this  community  for  whom  this  government 
has  a  si)ecial  responsibility. 
9:30  p.m. 

I  represent  part  of  the  rural  area  of  this 
province,  one  of  the  main  fruit-producing 
areas,  and  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see 
the  way  the  Treasurer's  budget  will  assist 
the  farming  population.  It  will  help  in  a 
number  of  ways.  We  have  promised  to  take 
independent  action  with  respect  to  the  im- 
pact of  high  interest  rates  on  farmers. 

I  have  been  very  disappointed  about  the 
federal  government's  inaction  on  this  prob- 
lem. Although  rates  are  beginning  to  come 
down,  it  seems  a  shame  that  farmers  who 
work  hard  all  their  lives  to  supply  this 
country  with   the   food  it  needs   to  survive, 
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as  well  as  with  export  commodities,  should 
Suffer  from  them.  Thus,  it  was  welcome 
news  to  learn  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  was 
establishing  a  program  of  farm  interest  assist- 
ance to  farmers. 

Many  farmers,  particularly  the  younger 
people  and  those  who  are  just  starting  out, 
are  facing  severe  financial  strain  because  of 
the  lack  of  short-term  working  capital  and, 
more  than  that,  the  high  cost  of  it.  The 
record  high  interest  rates,  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing the  money  farmers  need  to  buy  seed, 
fertilizer,  pesticides,  livestock  feed  and  for 
crop  maintenance  and*  harvesting,  in  some 
cases  are  higher  than  the  potential  return, 
considering  the  outlook  for  some  of  the  crop 
prices. 

We  simply  cannot  permit  outside  influences 
to  turn  farming  into  a  losing  proposition.  I 
think  that's  obvious  to  everyone.  The  $25- 
million  Ontario  program  will  subsidize  inter- 
est rates  up  to  a  maximum  of  three  per  cent 
on  short-term  working  capital  borrowed  at 
more  than  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  McKessock:  You  realize  the  most  they 
can  get  is  $1,150. 

Mr.  Watson:  That  might  be  very  helpful 
to  some  farmers,  particularly  those  from  Grey 
county.  It's  payable  on  loans  up  to  $50,000 
over  a  nine-month  period  running  from  April 
1  to  the  end  of  the  vear. 

Interest  rates  have  been  dropping  in  recent 
weeks  but  they  do  remain  high.  The  prospect 
of  future  lower  rates  does  not  help  the  farmer 
faced  with  the  need  to  borrow  now  to  get 
his  seed,  fertilizer  and  insect  control  products 
which  must  be  paid  for.  Farmers  do  not  get 
cash  return  from  their  crops  until  they  are 
sold.  Cash  flow  is  a  major  concern  for  the 
interim  period.  Money  is  needed  to  finance 
all  of  those  input  costs,  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  harvesting. 

Stable  farm  operations  are  essential  to  the 
operation  of  our  whole  nation.  They  are 
cmcial  to  the  maintenance  of  the  stability, 
and  I  hope  this  program  will  have  the  effect 
of  triggering  similar  measures  from  the  fed- 
eral government.  We  certainly  cannot  afford 
to  take  our  farmers  for  granted  and  must  con- 
tinue to  give  them  all  of  the  help  we  can. 

Recognition  of  the  viability  of  farming 
operations  is  a  strong  plus  factor  on  the  part 
of  this  government.  The  budget  also  pro- 
posed tax  relie^f  for  the  purchase  or  the  con- 
struction of  new  grain  storage  bins  and  dry- 
ers. This  section  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act  came  up 
for  second  reading  this  past  Tuesday,  as 
members  are  aware.  These  amendments  are 


a  recognition  that  these  pieces  of  equipment 
are   vital   to   the   farming   operation. 

In  terms  of  the  farming  area  that  I 
represent,  I  do  not  have  the  breakdown  of 
figures  for  my  own  riding  but  if  I  add  to 
them  the  figures  for  Kent,  part  of  which 
area  the  member  for  Kent-Elgin  (Mr.  Mc- 
Guigan)  represents,  the  estimated  gross  farm 
income  from  crops  and  livestock  last  year 
was  recently  given  to  Kent  county  council; 
that  figure  is  $227,147,000. 

To  put  agriculture  in  perspective,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  you  t^e  any  two  Maritime  prov- 
inces and  add  them  together,  that's  about 
the  figure  you  come  up  with.  The  value  of 
agricultural  produce  in  Kent  county  is 
equivalent  to  any  two  of  the  Maritime 
provinces. 

Some  people  wonder  why  we,  as  a  govern- 
ment, have  problems  in  coming  up  with  the 
absolute  doUars  to  support  agriculture  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  provincial  governments. 
In  some  cases,  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
the  money  spent  in  other  provinces  wouM 
cover  only  a  portion  of  one  county  in  this 
province. 

Last  fall,  when  the  ne^v  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  (Mr.  Henderson)  was  ap- 
pointed, I  noted  that  within  the  first  10  days 
of  his  appointment  he  appaeared  at  four  dif- 
ferent functions  in  Kent  coxmty.  I  reminded 
him  then,  and  have  reminded  him  since,  that 
four  out  of  10  was  about  40  per  cent  and 
that  was  about  the  right  proportion  of  time 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  should 
give  to  Kent  county  because  of  its  agricul- 
tural importance. 

One  of  those  occasions  was  the  Inter- 
national Plowing  Match.  I  know  some  people 
in  this  Legislature  were  at  that  particula'* 
event.  Some  took  more  part  than  others  in 
the  actual  ploughing;  others  came  and  then 
went  home.  We  think  we  had  a  tremendous 
event  in  Kent  county.  It  brought  the  people 
from  the  city  and  from  the  uri[>an  areas  to- 
gether to  put  on  a  tremendous  show.  I  do 
hope  that  the  Minister  of  the  Envirorunent 
(Mr.  Parrott)  has  a  successful  match  in 
Oxford  county  next  year,  and  that  they  have 
as   good  weather  as  we  had  in  Kent. 

Farming  is  a  healthy  occupation  and  quite 
often  a  high  percentage  of  our  farmers  live 
to  ibe  a  ripe  old  age.  It  is  also  a  family- 
oriented  enterprise  and  one  often  finds  that 
farm  families  pass  their  operations  on  to  the 
next  generation.  Thus,  the  aid  and  assistance 
for  pensioners  that  comes  out  of  the  1980 
budget  is  good  news  for  the  agricultural 
community  as  well  as  the  community  in 
general. 
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Some  of  the  members  opposite  have  been 
very  critical  about  these  measures,  but  I  be- 
lieve their  judgement  is  misguided.  It  is  a 
very  positive  package.  It  alleviates  a  great 
part  of  the  tax  burden  for  our  senior  citizens 
to  ensure  security  with  dignity.  We  have 
been  offsetting  the  burden  of  municipal  and 
education  taxes  for  seniors  since  1968. 

Under  the  new  system,  pensioners  who 
own  or  rent  their  homes  and  pay  property 
tax  on  them  will  receive  a  rebate  of  up  to 
$500.  In  addition,  they  will  get  the  $50  sales 
tax  grant.  Pensioners  whose  annual  incomes 
are  under  $5,000  will  receive  an  increase  in 
their  guaranteed  annual  income  supplement 
from  the  province.  Tliis  will  amount  to  $120 
a  year  for  a  single  pensioner  and  double 
that  for  a  couple. 

The  spinoffs  from  this  will  be  very  con- 
structive for  the  people  in  rural  areas  and  in 
the  small  towns.  It  is  important  to  realize 
that  all  senior  citizens  receive  a  fair  share 
of  this  assistance  program  in  one  form  or 
another. 

The  new  grants  in  this  program  will  dis- 
tribute direct  benefits  to  many  more  senior 
citizens  than  did  previous  programs.  Also, 
the  elderly  will  be  spared  the  necessity  of 
filling  out  the  Ontario  tax  credit  forms,  since 
they  will  receive  their  benefits  in  the  form  of 
a  cheque,  whidh  is  a  lot  easier  for  them  to 
understand. 

This  is  the  sort  of  benefit  the  people  of 
Ontario  have  came  to  expect  from  their  gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  payoff  of  the  tight  financial 
management  and  the  disciplined  financial  re- 
straint. The  dividends  from  this  restraint 
program  are  being  redirected  to  our  senior 
citizens. 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  go  by  without 
paying  tribute  to  the  former  me^mber  for  the 
riding  of  Chatham-Kent,  the  former  Treas- 
urer of  this  province,  who  started  that  pro- 
gram several  years  ago.  We  in  this  province 
today,  as  a  result  of  things  he  started,  prob- 
ably have  5,000  fewer  civial  servants  still 
providing  excellent  service  to  our  people— 
a  real  comparison  with  what  is  happening 
to  our  bureaucracy  in  Ottawa. 

There  have  been  some  related  develop- 
ments in  recent  weeks  which  wdll  be  of  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  our  communities.  I  am 
strongly  in  support  of  Bill  60,  the  Non-resi- 
dent Agricultural  Land  Interests  Registra- 
tion Act,  1980.  It  was  drawn  up  in  response 
to  expressions  of  concern  by  municipal  offi- 
cials, individual  farmers  and  the  Ontario  Fed- 
eration of  Agriculture. 
9:40  p.m. 

Our  productive  land  is  one  of  our  most 
precious  assets.  It  is  only  sensible  for  us  to 


keep  track  of  how  much  of  it  falls  into  the 
hands  of  nonresident  interests.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  believes  that  we  are  being  taken 
over  by  mysterious  beings  from  outside.  It 
is  a  fact  that  farm  land  is  a  very  attractive 
investment  for  people  in  other  areas,  and 
we  must  ensure  that  nothing  happens  to  de- 
stabilize our  farmaing  enterprises.  This  be- 
comes increasingly  possible  as  other  parts 
of  the  world  experience  political  and  social 
unrest.  People  with  money  to  invest  naturally 
want  a  nest  egg  in  a  reliable  area. 

The  registration  of  foreign  ownership  of 
farm  lands  proposed  in  this  act  will  allow 
the  province  to  formulate  accurate  records 
reflecting  a  clear  picture  of  the  development 
of  nonresident  ownership  of  our  most  val- 
uable resource,  the  land  used  to  produce  our 
daily  food. 

Similar  protection  is  extended  to  farmers 
through  amendments  to  the  Live  Stock  and 
Live  Stock  Products  Act  which  received  royal 
assent  at  the  beginning  of  this  month.  It  pro- 
vides financial  safeguards  for  the  sellers  of 
livestock  from  heavy  losses  as  a  result  of 
buyer  defaults  on  payment.  It  protects  in- 
dividual producers  and  dealers  when  a  buyer 
goes  bankrupt.  Sellers  of  livestock  are  finan- 
cially vulnerable.  This  is  especially  true  of 
smaller  operators  who  may  seU  their  entire 
herd  to  one  buyer.  Losses  can  amount  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars,  an 
amount  that  can  ruin  an  enterprise  and  set  a 
farming  operation  back  for  the  rest  of  an  in- 
dividual's life.  The  bill  requires  dealers  to 
make  prompt  payment  for  livestock.  Regula- 
tions and  record-keeping  procedures  are  also 
streamhned.  The  amendments  are  both  ex- 
tremely responsible  measures. 

Of  great  value  to  the  rural  community  is 
the  money  being  made  available  as  of  last 
March  for  the  drainage  grants.  This  covered 
a  backlog  of  projects  which  had  been  com- 
pleted and  inspected  but  for  which  funds 
were  not  available.  More  than  $10  million 
was  required  to  cover  this  backlog,  and  the 
government  has  turned  over  the  necessary 
funds.  Municipalities  retain  the  authority  and 
the  responsibility  for  this  program.  This  en- 
sures that  the  funds  are  fairly  distributed 
among  the  eligible  recipients.  Loans  to  an 
individual  enterprise  cannot  now  exceed  $20,- 
000  in  any  one  year.  The  total  balance  of 
loans  to  an  individual  farmer  cannot  exceed 
$60,000.  The-e  sums  are  fairly  reasonable 
and  should  be  of  great  value  in  assisting 
farmers  to  get  their  land  into  peak  produc- 
tivity. The  program  is  important  to  improve 
tile  drainage.  Beyond  any  doubt,  if  a  land 
needs  tiling  that  is  where  the  money  should 
be  spent. 
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Rural  electrification  rates  are  a  big  bone  of 
contention  with  farmers.  Many  feel  that  as 
contributors  to  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  everyone  in  this  province  it  is  not 
right  that  they  should  have  to  pay  rates 
higher  than  those  paid  by  ufban  residents. 
The  agricultural  community  welcomed  the 
commitment  expressed  by  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  last  month  to  bring  their  rates  more 
in  line  with  those  paid  by  urban  residents 
of  Ontario.  The  Premier  suggested  that  On- 
tario Hydro  officials  come  up  with  new  rate 
proposals  this  fall.  This  is  good  news  for 
rural  residents,  all  of  whom  are  caught  in 
the  same  cost-price  squeeze  as  everybody 
else.  At  the  present  time,  Ontario's  hydro 
rural  system  serves  more  than  770,000  cus- 
tomers, or  27  per  cent  of  the  electricity 
customers  in  this  province.  As  municipalities 
expand,  fewer  and  fewer  people  in  our  more 
sparsely  settled  regions  share  the  total  rural 
costs. 

On  October  19,  1978,  I  was  elected  to 
this  House.  On  December  4,  1978,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  debating  my  first  bud- 
get debate.  One  of  the  things  I  stated  at 
that  time  was  sort  of  adopted.  It  was  the 
saying  from  the  Ontario  government,  "We 
treat  you  royally."  I  would  like  to  repeat 
that  tonight  from  the  standpoint  that  I  have 
felt  very  royally  treated  in  this  particular 
Legislature.  I  appreciate  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  me  not  only  by  members  of  this 
partv,  but  also  by  members  from  all  sides 
of  the  House  on  a  personal  nature. 

Ever^^bodv  who  comes  into  this  Legislature 
has  some  advantages  and  I  suppose  some  dis- 
advantages, but  everybody  brings  their  ex- 
perience. In  my  particular  instance,  I  was 
the  agricultural  representative  in  Kent  county, 
and  for  20  years  a  civil  servant  in  this 
province. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  civil 
5-ervants  who  work  in  this  province.  We  hear 
about  the  bad  ones  once  in  a  while,  but 
there  are  not  very  many.  There  are  thousands 
and  thousands  who  are  dedicated  people, 
who  take  their  jobs  very  seriously,  who  do 
things  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
and  who  succeed  very  well. 

If  one  asks  the  general  constituents  what 
they  think  of  most  of  the  civil  servants,  usual- 
ly they  come  up  with  the  opinion  most  peo- 
ple are  looked  after  pretty  well  in  this  prov- 
ince. Sometimes  I  think  people  complain 
just  a  little  too  much  because  something 
doesn't  go  quite  right  for  them.  But  having 
had  experience  in  the  civil  service,  when  I 
am  confronted  with  a  problem  I  do  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  where  to  go  in  the  civil 


service  to  get  an  answer.  I  know  at  about 
what  level  a  policy  was  made,  and  it  is  a 
lot  easier  to  get  the  answer  when  one  can 
go  to  the  person  who  made  the  decision  or 
who  suggested  the  policy  to  get  an  ex- 
planation. 

In  the  last  couple  of  weeks  I  had  a  prob- 
lem With  an  old  gift-tax  claim,  but  when  I 
got  to  the  assessment  department  in  the 
Ministry  of  Revenue  and  explained  the  situa- 
tion as  I  saw  it,  we  were  able  to  get  the 
situation  corrected  without  any  fuss  or 
bother.  I  happen  to  think  that  is  what  the 
constituents  wanted  and  everybody  comes 
out  happy. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of 
some  of  the  ministries  which  are  providing 
funds  in  my  particular  riding.  The  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  has  indicated  it  will 
participate  in  getting  the  holes  plugged  in 
two  portions  of  the  dikes  in  Dover  township. 

iSome  of  them  have  been  repaired  and 
rebuilt,  but  there  are  still  some  that  have  to 
be  done. 

The  Mindstry  of  Natural  Resources  is 
working,  actually  in  Lambton  county,  but  it 
affects  my  riding  in  terms  of  the  Darcy 
McKeough  dam  and  diversion  projetet  that  is 
going  ahead.  It  will  protect  the  town  of 
Wallaceburg  from  flooding  on  the  Sydenham 
River.  We  hope  it  proceeds  on  schedule  and 
wdU  give  some  degree  of  protection  in  our 
area. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Minister 
of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett)  is  here  tonight.  We 
like  the  Minister  of  Housing  in  the  riding  of 
Chatham-Kent.  We  have  a  downtown  re- 
development program  on  stream,  for  which 
the  Minister  of  Housing  is  responsible.  We 
have  a  main  street  revitalization  program 
going  in  Wallaceburg,  for  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible. We  have  a  neighbourhood  im- 
provement program  going  in  Wallaceburg,  to 
the  extent  of  some  $900,000  at  the  present 
time,  for  which  the  Minister  of  Housing  is 
responsible. 

We  have  a  planning  study  in  Chatham 
township  to  update  its  official  plan.  The 
Minister  of  Housing  has  been  of  particular 
importance.  Maybe  he  has  been  bugged  a 
lot  in  the  year  by  the  member  for  Chatham- 
Kent,  but  we  do  appreciate  him  very  much. 

We  also  appreciate  the  recent  announce- 
ment from  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment 
for  a  watermain  extension  out  of  Wallace- 
burg. I  think  it  was  a  little  more  than 
$360,000  for  a  grant.  We  do  appreciate  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment's  consideration 
for   that.    We   had   a   delegation  down   from 
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Chatham  to  see  him,  and  they  explained  that 
a  line  currently  bedng  used  for  water  distri- 
ibution  was  the  original  intake  from  the 
Sydenham  River,  or  from  the  Lake  St.  Clair 
system,  into  Wallaceburg.  That  was  put  in 
back  in  1910  or  1912,  some  time  in  that  area, 
and  it  is  just  getting  beyond  the  stage  where 
it  can  be  fixed. 
9:50  p.m. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  Ministry  of 
Culture  and  Recreation  is  doing  for  our 
riding  this  year  is  the  erection  of  a  plaque 
this  summer  to  honour  the  Frenbh  people 
who  settled  in  Dover  township  in  the  area 
of  Paincourt.  It  will  be  an  Ontario  Heritage 
Foundation  plaque.  That  is  a  historic  area 
of  this  province  settled  very  early  before 
most  of  the  other  areas  because  it  was  on 
the  water  system. 

One  of  the  things  scheduled  in  honouring 
some  of  our  famous  people— x>rovided  they 
get  their  little  strike  settled— for  those  mem- 
bers who  are  baseball  fans,  is  to  have  a 
Ferpfie  Jenkins  appreciation  day  at  Exhibition 
Stadium  on  June  15. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Have  it  anyway.  He  deserves 
it. 

Mr.  Ramsay:   He  might  be  available  then. 

Mr.  Watson:  Yes,  he  might  be  available. 

For  those  who  are  baseball  fans,  the  Blue 
Jays  will  be  playing  the  Texas  Rangers  and 
we  invite  members  to  come  out  to  honour 
one  of  Canada's  great  national  athletes  who 
was  raised  in  the  city  of  Chatham. 

I  would  like  to  extend  a  word  of  con- 
gratulations to  the  people  from  Ridgetown 
College.  Tomorrow  afternoon  they  wall  be 
having  their  graduation,  as  many  of  the 
other  agricultural  colleges  have  had  theirs. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  from  my  riding 
going  to  that  college  who  then  go  back  and 
farm  with  their  parents.  The  education  they 
get  there  is  extremely  worthwhile  and  I  think 
it  is  only  fitting  that  we  honour  them. 

I  would  like  to  look  to  the  future  with 
some  optimism.  I  do  recognize  the  down- 
turn that  we  have  in  southwestern  Ontario 
\vith  the  auto  industry.  My  riding  is  partially 
aflFected  by  that.  We  are  on  the  fringe.  We 
do  benefit  from  the  spinoflFs  when  things  are 
good  but  we  also  sufi^er  a  little  when  things 
are  bad. 

Mr.  Foulds:   How  are  things  now? 

Mr.  Watson:  Just  so-so.  It  is  all  right  for 
a  company  like  International  Harvester  that 
is  making  trucks.  There  is  all  kinds  of  de- 
mand. It  is  not  so  good  for  some  of  the 
ones  that  are  making  parts  for  some  of  the 
other  companies. 


In  the  city  of  Chatham  a  lot  of  the  industry 
is  related  to  agriculture;  these  are  companies 
like  Campbell  Soup  Company  Limited,  Libby 
McNeill  and  Libby  of  Canada  Limited,  Can- 
adian Canners  Limited  in  Dresden,  and  all 
the  seed  com  companies.  One  cannot  really 
document  it  with  figures,  but  I  suspect  that 
within  30  miles  of  the  city  of  Chatham  there 
is  more  seed  corn  produced  than  any  other 
concentrated  area  in  the  world. 

I  know  we  do  not  produce  as  much  seed 
corn  in  Canada  as  they  do  in  Illinois,  but 
there  it  is  spread  out  over  the  whole  state; 
one  town  will  have  a  seed  corn  company 
producing  seed  and  then  one  will  have  to 
go  50  miles  to  find  another  one.  In  south- 
western Ontario  all  of  the  major  companies 
have  at  least  a  third  of  their  growing  areas 
within  30  miles  of  Chatham.  It  does  present 
some  problems  when  you  try  to  get  3,000  or 
4,000  detasselers  about  July  12  to  go  out 
there,  rain  or  shine,  to  pull  the  tassels  on 
those  com  plants  to  make  sure  the  seed  goes 
the  way  it  should  go. 

If  a  person  from  the  country  wants  to 
strike  up  a  very  interesting  conversation  with 
a  city  person,  one  can  start  talking  about  the 
male  or  female  com  in  the  seed  fields  and 
how  you  make  hybrid  com.  After  a  while 
fellows  like  the  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  (Mr.  Drea)  just  look  at  you  and  say, 
"Really,  you  are  putting  me  on.  That  isn't 
really  what  happens."  But  it  is  what  happens. 
We  do  differentiate  between  the  male  corn 
and  the  female  com,  and  it  is  a  very  in- 
teresting process.  We  would  be  glad  to  show 
members  everything. 

I  am  optimistic.  I  think  the  budget  was  an 
excellent  document  and  an  optimistic  docu- 
ment. I  find  it  interesting  that  the  speaker 
who  preceded  me  insisted  that  the  New 
Democratic  Party  take  all  the  credit  for  all 
the  good  things  that  ever  happened  here  in 
the  last  few  years,  the  government— the  Tories 
—all  the  credit  for  the  bad  things  and  the 
Liberals  all  the  credit  for  the  things  that 
didn't  happen  at  all. 

I  do  not  know  where  most  of  the  people 
in  this  province  would  sooner  live.  I  think 
it  is  a  pretty  good  place.  I  am  optimistic.  I 
think  the  budget  the  Treasurer  delivered  re- 
flects  that  optimism. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege 
to  be  able  to  rise  once  again  and  address 
the  budget  for  this  year.  Before  I  begin  my 
remarks,  like  the  previous  speaker  I  would 
allude  for  one  minute  to  the  outcome  of 
the  most  critical  and  important  referendum 
we  have  just  experienced  in  Quebec.  I  want 
to   go   on  record   as   saying  that  while   this 
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province  will  enter  into  participation  in 
change  and  in  a  renewal  of  Canada,  I  look 
forward  to  that  change  with  renewed  con- 
fidence in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  think  we  are  headed  into  a  new  age 
with  a  new  spirit  and  sense  of  rededication. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  every  elected  member 
in  every  legislature  across  this  country  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  the  months  and  years 
ahead  very  seriously. 

I  happen  to  have  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  in  the  town  of  Arnprior  two  weeks 
ago.  The  good  mayor  was  on  the  platform 
and  he  suggested  that  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead  would  require  consideration  of  both 
the  mind  and  the  heart  of  all  Canadians 
when  we  were  thinking  about  the  renewal 
of  our  country.  I  think  those  were  probably 
the  best  chosen  words  I  have  heard  that 
suit  this  particular  time  in  our  history.  We 
must  go  with  wisdom  and  we  must  go  with 
a  very  clear  idea  of  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  headed.  We  must  a^so  go  into  this 
new  time  with  a  generosity  of  spirit  that 
perhaps  has  not  been  expressed  as  universally 
as  we  hope  it  will  be  in  these  months  ahead. 

I  couldn't  help  listening  to  some  of  the 
remarks  of  the  previous  speaker,  as  much  as 
I  tried  to  avoid  them.  He  did  happen  to 
mention  some  bills  that  were  passed  in  the 
Legislature  in  the  past  few  months.  One  he 
referred  to  particularly  was  Bill  60,  An  Act 
to  require  the  Registration  of  Non-resident 
Interests  in  Agricultural  Land  in  Ontario.  I 
felt  it  should  be  put  on  the  record  that  the 
original  author  of  the  idea  of  Bill  60  was 
none  other  than  my  colleague  the  Agriculture 
critic  and  member  for  Huron- Middlesex  (Mr. 
Riddel]). 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  important  bills 
too  that  apply  to  the  rural  area,  and  the 
riding  of  Halton-Burlington  is  that  wonderful 
changing  combination  of  rural  and  urban. 
The  two  bills  I  refer  to  are  Bill  203,  An  Act 
to  protect  against  Trespass  to  Property, 
and  the  companion  Bill  202,  the  Occupiers' 
Liability  Act. 

When  one  lives  in  a  rural  area  on  the 
fringes  of  an  urban  area,  it  becomes  very 
quickly  evident  that  this  kind  of  legislation 
has  been  badly  needed  in  the  province  and 
is  long  overdue.  We  hope  it  has  the  teeth 
in  it  it  is  intended  to  have  and  that  it  will 
once  again  foster  a  very  healthy  relationship 
among  all  people  in  the  province  so  that 
there  will  be  at  least  less  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  tenure  of  land.  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  strong  enough  bill  that  those  misunder- 
standings will  be  eliminated. 
10  p.m. 


The  riding  of  Halton-Burlington  also  has 
another  unique  feature  that  is  not  quite  as 
positive;  that  is,  we  still  have  with  us 
regional  government.  One  would  think,  after 
years  since  the  inception  of  regional  govern- 
ment, that  the  concern  about  it  would  gradu- 
ally fade  away.  I  was  one  of  those  w'ho  as 
far  back  as  1970  was  speaking  out  in  oppo- 
sition to  regional  government,  because  of  the 
inequity  of  the  tax  load  from  various  mu- 
nicipalities that  carried  different  levels  of 
debts. 

Since  regional  governments  came  into 
being,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  pumped 
into  them  in  terms  of  startup  money  and 
added  advantages  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Even  with  all  these,  taxes  have  risen  at  a 
rate  greater  than  in  those  municipalities  that 
have  not  had  regional  government.  This  kind 
of  phenomenon  has  spawned  a  new  concern 
about  regional  government  in  my  riding,  and 
the  government  should  know  that  the  citizens 
of  Halton-Burlington  are  very  seriously  con- 
cerned about  how  regional  government  has 
evolved  and  what  it  has  meant  to  the  tax 
load  for  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

We  are  at  the  point  where  we  cannot  take 
any  more.  We  are  at  the  breaking  point.  I 
warn  the  government  there  is  going  to  be  a 
most  serious  reaction  among  taxpayers  if 
some  ameliorating  influence  does  not  come 
into  play  in  areas  where  there  is  regional 
government. 

The  riding  of  Halton-Burlington  is  in  that 
area  where  we  are  experiencing  pockets  of 
vr^ry  rapid  urban  growth.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  contains  some  c>f  the  best  agricultural  land 
in  all  th?  province. 

The  problem  of  land  use  will  be  with  a 
riding  such  as  mine  and  in  all  the  ridings 
around  the  periphery  of  the  metropo'itan 
area,  partly  because  it  is  a  very  desirable 
place  to  live.  We  are  a  peaceful  loit,  we  try 
to  live  in  friendship  with  our  neighbours, 
and  we  are  concerned  with  one  another  in 
the  various  communities  where  we  live.  But 
the  growth  has  put  a  pressure  on  the  agri- 
cultural industry  in  this  area.  I  have  spoken 
many  times  about  the  problem  we  have  in 
preserving  a  vital  agricultural  life  in  Halton. 
That  is  not  to  .say  that  one  is  opposed  to 
growth  or  development.  But  where  we  find 
ourselves  deeply  concerned  is  where  land 
is  purchased  by  a  sp9culator.  The  pressure, 
the  campaign  then  begins  for  an  amendment 
to  an  official  plan  and,  whether  the  land  is 
needed  or  not,  it  ultimately  is  zoned. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  an 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  hearing  regarding 
a  process  that  was  taking  place  in  the  city 
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of  Mississauga  on  December  12,  1979,  where 
a  move  was  under  way  by  a  developer  to 
change  the  zoning  on  680  acres,  I  beheve  it 
was,  in  an  area  of  Mississauga  known  as  the 
"hole  in  the  doughnut"  south  of  Highway 
401. 

A  group  of  young  students  the  previous 
year  had  done  a  survey  of  the  need  for 
industrial  land  in  Mississauga  and  discovered 
there  is  in  existence  more  than  3,000  acres 
of  industrial  land  not  in  use.  Yet  the  OMB, 
following  the  policies  of  the  government  of 
course,  saw  fit  to  approve  the  zoning  change 
for  yet  another  680  acres. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Supported  by  the 
municipality   and   the   regional   government. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  The  honourable  minister  can 
talk  about  it  being  supported  by  the  munic- 
ipality but  that  does  not  take  away  from 
the  fact  that  land,  which  is  some  of  the 
highest-productivity  soil  in  Canada,  is  being 
taken  out  of  production  forever.  The  min- 
ister should  know— and  if  he  doesn't,  I  am 
going  to  give  him  a  little  lesson  right  now 
—of  all  the  land  mass  in  this  country,  about 
five  per  cent  is  tillable.  Of  that  amount  about 
half  is  of  class  one,  two  or  three.  Of  that 
half,  about  half  is  located  in  southern  On- 
tario. I  just  want  the  government  to  know 
and  remember  that.  When  these  blocks  of 
productive  soil  are  taken  out  of  production 
they  are  gone  forever. 

The  means  have  got  to  be  found  in  the 
immediate  years  ahead,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
provide  the  land  owner— 

Interjeotions. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Halton-Burlington  does  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sometimes  it  is  diflficult— when  one  hits  a 
sensitive  nerve  on  the  other  side,  they  just 
cannot  keep  quiet. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  means 
has  to  be  found  to  satisfy  the  value  of  that 
property  so  far  as  the  farm-land  owner  is 
concerned.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must 
find  the  mechanisms  for  keeping  Ontario's 
potential  for  self-sufficiency  in  food  alwavs 
with  us.  If  we  lose  that  potential  for  self- 
sufficiency  at  this  critical  time,  with  our 
transportatfon  costs  rising  because  of  energy 
costs— and  in  the  future  possibly  energy  un- 
availability—more and  more  pressure  is  go- 
ing to  be  put  on  agricultural  production. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  More  and  more  will 
he  under  agricultiiral  production. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  All  right.  The  minister 
should  know  that  in   1926  about  26  million 


acres  were  under  production  in  Ontario. 
Right  now  I  think  about  17  million  is,  and 
the  balance  is  marginal 

Hon.  Mr.  Beraiett:  And  the  production 
per  acre  is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  The  minister  should  also 
recognize  that  as  the  cost  of  fertilizer  goes 
up  and  as  the  cost  of  tillage  goes  up,  the 
demand  is  going  to  be  on  farmers  to  produce 
optimum  yield  for  maximum  profits,  rather 
than  just  the  old  axiom  of  maximum  yield  for 
maximum  profits.  It  is  the  way  of  the  future 
and  the  minister  had  better  get  used  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  You  are  now  claiming 
that  is  not  the  way  it  should  be.  Is  this  tha 
new  Liberal  philosophy? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  claiming 
that  the  economic  future  is  at  hand,  but  the 
minister  is  not  with  it. 

10:10  p.m. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  subject  of 
Ontario  Hydro  rates  for  a  few  minutes.  Hy- 
dro rates  have  been  unconscionable  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  situation  is  getting 
worse.  Since  I  have  been  in  this  Legislature, 
I  have  sadly  witnessed  a  more  than  doubling 
of  Hydro  rates  since  1975.  One  might  wonder 
if  inflation  was  the  factor  that  decided  the 
incredible  increase  in  Hydro  rates.  But  when 
one  looks  at  the  utility  and  what  has  been 
happening,  it  is  very  easy  to  observe  that  the 
reason  for  much  of  this  increase  in  Hydro 
rates  is  not  due  to  inflation  or  increased  costs, 
but  to  building  a  generating  capacity  which 
is  going  unused  in  this  province  at  present. 

It  has  been  the  biggest  single  economic 
error  that  has  been  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  government  of  Ontario  since  Con- 
federation. We  are  now  in  a  situation  where 
we  have  an  investment  in  our  utility  in  ex- 
cess of  the  equivalent  of  $4  billion— 4,000 
megawatts  of  excess  electric  power.  The 
errors  that  have  been  made  over  the  past 
five  or  six  years  have  been  incredible,  to  say 
the  least.  Some  of  us  have  spoken  out  very 
loudly  and  strongly.  We  have  had  the  most 
incredible  reactions  from  the  utility  and  from 
the  government.  There  was  the  fear  factor 
that  was  pumped  into  us  in  1976  that  we 
would  have  brownouts,  blackouts  and  so  on 
and  that  we  were  not  going  to  be  able  to 
supply  the  demand. 

There  was  one  man  in  the  government— 
and  it  is  unfortunate  he  is  not  here  today— 
the  then  Treasurer  of  Ontario,  who  by  the 
seat  of  his  pants  cut  back  Ontario  Hydro's 
spending  program.  It  was  the  first  cutback 
ever  undertaken.  One  wonders  what  has  hap- 
pened to  that  kind  of  control  since  he  has 
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gone,  because  I  see  no  concerted  effort  being 
made  to  cut  back  the  incredible  spending 
program.  It  is  full  steam  ahead.  Sure,  it  has 
been  modified  five  times,  I  believe,  in  four 
years,  bade  and  back  and  back.  But,  in  truth, 
four  years  ago  we  were  trying  to  take  the 
message  to  the  government  and  to  the  utility 
that  that  was  where  the  growth  rate  was 
going  to  end  up— at  around  the  three  per 
cent  level.  In  the  meantime,  the  Ontario 
consumers  of  electric  power  have  been 
saddled  with  a  debt  of  billions. 

The  economy  of  the  province,  as  we  know 
if  we  talk  to  economists,  has  declined  over 
the  last  10  years.  It  would  appear  now, 
according  to  our  figures,  that  Ontario  stands 
in  10th  place  among  the  provinces  in  Cana- 
da. We  have  gone  from  the  most  aflQuent  and 
the  most  sound  economic  province  to  one  of 
the  needy  provinces. 

Let  me  point  out  that  one  of  the  excuses 
given  by  this  government  for  the  economic 
slippage  has  been  that  the  petroleum  is  all 
located  somewhere  else.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  goverrmient  has  known 
for  some  time  now  that  there  are  alternatives 
to  petroleum  consumption  for  Ontario,  but 
to  this  date  it  has  not  undertaken  any  meas- 
ures, other  than  studies,  to  look  at  the  alter- 
natives. 

My  party  put  together  a  study  last  year 
on  the  potential  of  one  of  those  alternatives 
for  Ontario.  That  was  a  study  on  fuel  alco- 
hols. We  came  to  a  conclusion  that  was 
rather  interesting.  The  conclusion  of  the  study 
was  that  fuel  alcohol  was  a  feasible  option 
for  Ontario  and  an  economical  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  But  not  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Ruston:  You  have  really  got  the  Min- 
ister of  Housing  worried  now. 
Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  The  interesting  part  of  this 
study  was  that  fuel  alcohol  not  only  could 
be  produced  economically  but  also  just  from 
wood  waste  alone,  in  a  quantity  suflBcient 
to  meet  the  projected  gasoline  requirements 
for  the  province  by  1990. 

That  came  on  the  heels  of  two  studies 
made  in  1978,  one  by  Ontario  and  one  by 
the  federal  government.  It  was  quite  interest- 
ing because  the  study  done  by  Ontario  de- 
clared fuel  alcohols  not  to  be  feasible;  the 
study  done  by  the  federal  government  de- 
clared fuel  alcohols  to  be  feasible.  Presum- 
ably  they   each   had   the   same   information. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  last  year 
the  federal  government  participated  in  work 
done  by  Inco  Limited  and  by  Canadian  In- 
dustries Limited  on  the  actual  practicalities 


of  developing  the  technology  for  producing 
fuel   alcohols  from  wood  waste. 

It  turns  out,  now  those  studies  are  con- 
cluded and  the  actual  trials  have  been  con- 
cluded, that  the  economics  of  producing  fuel 
alcohol  are  actually  better  than  our  studies 
showed,  that  the  efficiencies  of  conversion 
of  wood  waste  to  methanol  are  actually  sub- 
stantially superior.  As  we  know,  the  biggest 
single  cost  for  producing  that  sort  of  thing 
comes  from  the  actual  feedstock  that  goes 
into  the  process. 

We  have  also  taken  a  look  at  some  of 
the  other  great  energy  options  available  to 
Ontario.  One  is  the  great  peat  resource.  On- 
tario has  the  largest  inventory  of  peat  in 
Canada,  and  it  has  to  go  on  the  record 
that  this  country  has  the  fourth  largest  in- 
ventory of  peat  in  the  world.  It  is  an  energy 
resource  which,  while  perhaps  not  rivalling 
the  tar  sands  in  potential,  certainly  provides 
us  with  plenty  to  think  about  when  it  comes 
to  becoming  self-sufficient  in  energy  and  mak- 
ing a  contribution  to  this  country  to  the  ex- 
tent that  at  least  we  in  Ontario  can  claim 
we  will  not  be  contributing  to  the  net  import 
situation  on  petroleum  in  Canada. 

One  of  my  colleagues  brought  up  a  ques- 
tion in  the  House  today  about  the  memo- 
randum of  understanding  concerning  energy 
policy  and  Ontario  Hydro  which  has  been 
promised  now  for  three  years  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  member  for  Erie  (Mr.  Haggerty) 
asked  once  again  if  this  memorandum  was 
finally  going  to  come  to  fruition.  The  minister 
said,  "Well,  of  course,  it  is  still  under  dis- 
cussion and  it  has  not  been  concluded." 

There  is  no  energy  policy  in  Ontario.  There 
is  no  policy  control  in  any  area  of  energv 
in  Ontario.  As  a  result,  our  large  electrical 
utility  must  go  on  its  own  way  without  any 
framework  or  guideline  as  to  what  direction 
the  government  wants  to  take. 

Just  over  a  year  ago,  I  brought  a  private 
member's  bill,  entitled  An  Act  respecting  the 
Public  Accountability  of  Ontario  Hydro,  into 
this  House.  It  was  blocked  by  20  members 
on  the  other  side.  It  was  a  bill  that  would 
have  forced  the  government  to  produce  an 
energy  policy  and  would  have  required, 
through  amendment  to  legislation,  Ontario 
Hydro  to  accept  it.  We  hoped,  for  the  first 
time,  the  government  would  be  answerable 
in  this  House  to  the  people  for  Ontario 
Hydro.  That  has  not  yet  taken  place. 
10:20  p.m. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  one  other  area 
of  energy  potential  in  Ontario,  the  great  hy- 
draulic resources  still  available  to  this  prov- 
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An  Ontario  Hydro  study  completed  in  1978 
shows  that  in  heads  of  more  than  20  feet 
there  is  something  like  8,000  megawatts  of 
untapped  hydraulik:  power.  Anyone  who  un- 
derstands the  production  of  electrical  energy 
from  hydraulic  power  knows  that  while  it 
has  high  capital  cost,  it  is  the  great  hedge 
against  energy  inflation  'because  from  there 
on  those  costs  are  constant.  The  life  expec- 
tancy of  those  plants  is  upwards  of  a  century. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  reliable,  most  mature 
technologies  we  have.  Yet  the  government 
and  Ontario  Hydro  have  continued  to  down- 
play the  importance  of  this  resource.  Over  a 
period  of  four  years  it  has  been  like  pulling 
teeth  to  get  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
soiu-ces  (Mr.  Auld)  and  the  Minister  of 
Energy  (Mr..  Welch),  finally  to  say,  'Tes,  we 
think  hydraulic  power  is  a  good  thing." 

It  mlight  be  interesting  to  note  that,  un- 
fortimately,  that  message  has  not  yet  -per- 
colated  down  through  all  of  the  ranks  of 
those  ministries.  In  the  months  to  come,  we 
would  hope  the  message  will  get  out  and  we 
will  be  able  to  get  on  with  the  job. 

My  reason  for  mentioning  these  resources 
in  terms  of  the  economy  is  simply  to  point 
out  that  at  this  particular  tlime  we  are  spend- 
ing more  than  $5  billion  a  year  for  out-of- 
provinoe  energy  resources.  Think  for  a 
minute;  if  just  half  of  that  money  were  being 
turned  over  inside  the  province  for  indige- 
nous resources,  think  of  the  contribution 
that  could  make,  not  only  to  the  etonomy  of 
Ontario  but  to  the  economy  of  the  country  as 
a  whole.  This  is  economic  potential  missed. 
It  is  the  kind  of  thing  a  government  that 
has  been  in  power  for  the  best  part  of  40 
years  cannot  conceive.  It  has  lost  its  imagina- 
tion. It  has  lost  its  ability  to  look  into  the 
future.  It  has  lost  its  ability  to  thdnk  ahead, 
to  stick  its  neck  out  a  little  to  restore  the 
economic  health  of  this  province. 

I  have  been  critical,  and  I  should  not  be 
entirely  critical,  because  there  was  an  area 
5n  energy  that  encouraged  me  a  little.  That 
was,  of  course,  the  road  tax  relief  for  the 
non- gasoline  fuel;  specifically,  for  fuel  alco- 
hol. Tlie  Minister  of  Energy  is  thinking  into 
the  future.  There  was,  also,  tax  relief  for 
vehicles  burning  other  kinds  of  fuels,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  with  all  of  the 
ballyhoo  over  these  kinds  of  deletions— and, 
mind  you,  you  have  to  hand  it  to  the  govern- 
ment; they  made  these  deletions— they  are 
not  sacrificing  a  nickel.  Nothing  is  happening 
in  that  area  at  this  time;  so  it  looks  good. 
That  is  all.  It  is  a  little  more  paperhanging, 
a  little  more  window  dressing.  With  all  that, 
though,    the   Minister   of   Revenue   came   in 


with  a  broadened  area  of  tax  exemptions  on 
energy-efficiency  items  of  one  sort  or  another. 

To  demonstrate  the  ad  hockery  of  that  sort 
of  thing,  I  have  been  in  this  House  for  five 
years  and  we  still  have  not  had  an  exemption 
for  stove  pipes.  We  can  get  an  exemption  for 
stoves  but  we  cannot  get  an  exemption  for 
stove  pipes.  I  would  like  somebody  on  the 
other  slide  to  tell  me  just  how  we  can  go 
iibout  installing  a  stove  in  our  home  if  we 
cannot  put  up  a  stove  pipe. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  area  of  the  senior 
citizens  and  the  economic  changes  that  have 
been  made  there,  except  to  say  that  our 
people  have  looked  into  the  proposed  change 
in  payment  by  the  government,  and  it  once 
again  appears  to  be  more  wdndow  dressing 
than  reality.  Instead  of  being  able  to  claim 
tax  credits,  the  cheques  will  be  mailed  out 
under  the  hand  of  the  good  Treasurer  (Mr. 
F.  S.  Miller). 

It  is  rather  a  misleading  way  to  do  busi- 
ness, because  all  of  us  are  very  concerned 
about  our  senior  citizens.  We  know  that 
when  the  level  of  assistance  for  senior  citi- 
zens is  increased,  it  also  helps  to  stimulate 
the  economy  because  those  people  operate 
very  close  to  the  line. 

Mr.  McKessock:  You  don't  solve  anything 
by  taking  with  the  one  hand  and  giving  with 
the  other. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  That  is  right,  and  one 
doesn't  accomplish  anything  by  taking  it  out 
of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  in  the  other. 

We  have  an  awfully  long  way  to  go  before 
we  can  say  that  senior  citizens  in  this  prov- 
ince are  adequately  looked  after.  To  this 
point  they  certainly  are  not. 

The  citizens  of  Halton-Burlinigton  have 
expressed  to  me  increasing  concern  about 
the  environment.  One  of  the  most  serious 
items  that  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
is  their  concern  with  acid  rain.  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment 
has  become  serious  about  what  is  perhaps 
the  worst  environmental  problem  we  are 
faced  with  now  and  for  the  next  20  years. 

I  suppose  all  of  these  things  must  lead 
us  to  one  conclusion.  The  government  has 
tried  to  sustain  itself  over  the  past  10  years 
using  two  fundamental  methods:  one  by 
trying  to  continue  the  illusion  of  wealth  with 
deficit  spending  during  the  flush  years,  and 
the  other  by  the  gimmickry  of  promotion  and 
the  ad  hockery  of  some  of  these  items  which 
are  first  brought  forward  by  the  opposition 
and  then  plagiarized  by  the  government.  No 
one  should  be  above  using  a  good  idea,  but 
it  is  disappointing  that  some  of  these  good 
ideas  end  up  as  paperhanging. 
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I  see  that  the  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental AJBFairs  (Mr.  Wells)  has  come  in  dur- 
ing this  last  minute.  I  have  never  done  this 
before,  but  I  want  to  remind  the  minister 
that  he  and  the  Premier  are  responsible 
for  my  being  here. 

The  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  AflFairs 
used  to  be  the  Minister  of  Education,  as 
we  know,  and  it  just  happens  that  through 
a  series  of  events  and  a  fight  we  became 
engaged  in  for  the  people  of  the  little  com- 
munity for  which  I  live,  we  ended  up  in 
the  minister's  oiBBce  one  day.  I  forget  the 
nature  of  the  conversation,  except  that  I 
finally  said  to  the  minister  in  my  frustration, 
"Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  our  only  re- 
course is  at  the  ballot  box?"  He  said,  "That 
is  right." 

That  must  have  been  the  trigger  that  fired 
the    bullet    or    something   that    launched    a 


young  man  who  was  originally  one  of  tiie 
apathetic  majority  into  a  citizen  concerned 
enough  to  run  for  this  Legislature.  I  want 
to  thank  the  minister  for  giving  me  that 
opportunity  and  to  assure  this  government 
that  as  the  wedks  and  months  go  by  there 
are  more  and  more  candidates  coming 
forward  who  are  frustrated  and  concerned 
in  exacdy  the  same  way  I  was  back  in  1975. 
Of  course,  we  are  going  to  have  an  election 
some  time  within  the  next  12  months.  When 
that  will  happen  we  do  not  know,  but  one 
thing  the  government  can  be  siure  of  is  that 
the  Liberal  Party  will  have  its  fuU  comple- 
ment of  concerned  citizens  running  for  oJBBce 
to  try  to  bring  some  vision  and  imagination 
to  this  Legislature. 

On  motion  by  Mr,  Foulds,  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  p.m. 
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Frtoay,  May  23.  1980 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 


Prayers. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  am  introducing  for  debate  in  the 
Legislature  a  bill  that  will  have  the  eflFect 
of  making  the  publicly  supported  school  sys- 
tem legally  responsible  for  the  education  of 
all  Ontario  students. 

It  is  with  a  genuine  and  sincere  sense  of 
'historic  occasion  I  introduce  this  bill.  It  is  a 
very  technical  bill;  it  contains  no  rhetoric 
and  no  inspired  phrases.  But  it  does  embody 
a  very  important  principle  and  represents  the 
culmination  in  a  legal  sense  of  a  course  of 
development  on  which  this  province  has  been 
embarked  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  principle  is  that  of  universal  access 
to  public  education.  The  concept  is  simply 
that  an  educational  sj-stem  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  taxation  of  all  citizens  has  an 
obligation  to  be  of  service  to  all  children, 
exceptionalities  notwithstanding.  We  have 
been  making  steady  progress  towards  that 
goal.  Building  upon  the  pioneering  work  in 
Ontario's  educational  development,  succes- 
sive governments  have  continued  to  promote 
and  extend  educational  opportunities  for 
children.  In  keeping  with  this  direction  legis- 
lation was  introduced  effective  January  1, 
1969,  which  established  larger  units  of  school 
administration.  One  major  objective  of  that 
legislation  was  to  facilitate  the  introduction 
and  development  of  more  programs  and  more 
services  in  the  area  of  special  education. 

Also  on  January  1,  1969,  boards  of  educa- 
tion assumed  responsibility  for  schools  and 
classes  for  students  classified  as  trainable 
retarded.  Over  the  past  12  years  increased 
awareness,  concern  and  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  exceptional  students  have  led  to  the 
expansion  of  special  education  courses  for 
teachers  in  the  form  of  in-service  training 
and  professional  development.  Over  the  past 
five  years  alone,  the  summer  courses  in 
greatest  demand  have  been  the  three-part 
special  education  com-ses.  In  1972-73  there 


were  2,010  teachers  enrolled  in  these  courses. 
In  1978-79  the  enrolment  had  risen  to  4,875. 

In  order  to  promote  ongoing  dialogue  with 
parent  and  professional  associations,  an  ad- 
visory council  on  special  education  was 
established.  As  part  of  the  ministry's  out- 
reach into  the  community,  the  director  of 
the  special  education  branch  has  ibeen  a 
member  of  the  governmental  relations  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren and  the  Ontario  Council  of  Administra- 
tors in  Special  Education. 

Research  initiatives  have  provided  a  sound 
basis  for  program  development  in  the  field  of 
special  education.  In  1976  alone,  approxi- 
mately one  third  of  all  research  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  to 
such  institutions  as  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  were  related  to  the 
needs  of  exceptional  pupils. 

The  outgrowth  of  these  activities  has  been 
the  expansion  and  increased  sophistication  of 
programs  and  services  for  students  with  spe- 
cial needs  in  Ontario.  But  until  today,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  law  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally obliged  the  publicly  supported 
system  to  provide  appropriate  forms  of  edu- 
cation for  all  students  who  could  potentially 
benefit.  Today's  bill  closes  the  small  gap  that 
remains  in  our  assumption  of  universal 
responsibility.  It  is  a  small  gap  because  On- 
tario has  led  the  way  in  the  field  of  special 
education  in  its  efforts  to  move  education 
away  from  a  process  of  standard  methods  for 
standard  subjects  to  one  that  is  genuinely 
concerned  with  responding  to  the  wide  range 
of  individual  needs. 

This  bill  does  two  things.  First,  the  basis 
of  universal  access  contained  within  the  bill 
guarantees  the  right  of  all  children,  condition 
notwithstanding,  to  be  enrolled  in  a  school. 
No  longer  will  retarded  children  be  enrolled 
after  an  assessment  procedure  establis'hed  in 
law  which  has  in  fact  denied  universality  of 
access.  All  children  will  now  have  a  basic 
right  to  be  enrolled. 

Second,  school  boards  must  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  suitable  program- 
ming for  all  children.  This  will  include  the 
provision  of  special  education  programs  and 
special    education    services    for    exceptiomal 
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pupils  in  the  language  of  instruction  of  such 
pupils. 

Consideration  has  also  been  given  to  the 
concern  of  separate  school  trustees  and 
parents  regarding  the  right  of  Roman 
Catholic  separate  schools  to  educate  their 
trainable  retarded  children.  After  consulta- 
tion with  the  Ontario  Association  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded,  trustees  and  supervisory 
officials  on  this  issue  we  have  decided  to 
extend  the  right  to  operate  schools  for  the 
trainable  retarded  to  Roman  Catholic  sepa- 
rate school  boards.  To  ensure  that  the 
quality  of  programs  and  services  is  main- 
tained, the  extension  of  this  fundamental 
right  will  be  phased  in  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  board's  planning  approach  to  imple- 
mentation of  responsibility  legislation.  It  is 
our  expectation  during  the  next  few  years 
that  all  school  boards  in  this  province  will 
co-operate  fully  vdth  each  other  in  provid- 
ing programs  and  services  of  high  quality 
to  trainable  mentally  retarded  pupils. 

In  reaching  towards  this  final  step  govern- 
ing the  rights  of  children  to  education  and 
the  responsibility  of  school  boards  to  pro- 
vide suitable  programs,  a  number  of  activi- 
ties have  begun  and  new  initiatives  in 
planning  and  funding  are  to  be  put  in  place. 

In  my  statement  to  this  House  on 
December  15,  1978,  reference  was  made  to 
three  steps  which  would  be  taken  in  this 
regard.  The  first  of  these  related  to  eiarly 
identification  of  children's  learning  needs. 
Steps  have  now  been  taken  to  develop 
procedures  for  early  identification  and  pro- 
gramming in  every  school  board  in  the 
province. 
10:10  a.m. 

Ministry  memoranda  1978-79:15  and 
1979-80:24  have  been  issued  to  give  guid- 
ance for  the  full  implementation  of  this 
initiative  by  September  1981.  A  curriculum 
support  document  is  now  in  production  to 
assist  primary  teachers  with  the  develop- 
ment of  appropriate  school  programs  at  the 
classroom  level. 

The  second  part  of  my  earlier  statement 
made  reference  to  learning  disabihties.  The 
Trillium  and  Jules  Leger  schools  have  been 
established  as  demonstration  schools  for  stu- 
dents with  severe  learning  disabilities.  The 
professional  development  opportunities  for 
teachers  and  administrators  which  these 
programs  oflFer  have  been  very  positively 
received.  Memoranda  issued  to  school  boards 
outlining  identification  and  programming 
suggestions  have  proved  helpful.  In  addi- 
tion, the  assessment  services  at  children's 
hospitals  in  Ottawa  and  Toronto  have  been 


augmented    with    educators    to    constitute    a 
multidisciplinary  team  in  each  clinic. 

Third,  reference  was  made  to  the  need  for 
amendments  to  the  Education  Act  which 
would  make  school  boards  of  Ontario  re- 
sponsible for  the  provision  of  program  and 
services  for  all  students  in  need  of  such  serv- 
ices. Since  December  1978,  oflBcids  of  my 
ministry  have  carried  out  an  extensive  de- 
velopment and  validation  process  of  the  legis- 
lation required  to  meet  our  special  education 
objectives.  Proposed  amendments  to  the  Edu- 
cation Act,  1974,  were  mailed  to  all  school 
boards,  professional  associations,  parent  or- 
ganizations and  other  agencies  and  individuals 
interested  in  special  education.  Their  re- 
actions have  been  carefully  considered  in 
finalizing  the  bill  which  will  now  be  before 
members. 

As  well,  meetings  and  presentations  have 
been  conducted  with  regional  education  coun- 
cils, the  Ontario  Teachers'  Federation  and  its 
affiliates,  the  Ontario  School  Trustees'  Coun- 
cil and  its  member  organizations,  administra- 
tors' associations  and  the  Council  for  Excep- 
tional Children.  Letters,  briefs  and  inter- 
ministry  consultations  have  been  carefully 
monitored  to  identify  major  priorities  for 
children  with  special  needs. 

On  the  strength  of  the  support  that  has 
been  given  to  the  principle  of  responsibility 
legislation,  we  feel  confident  in  proceeding 
with  the  bill  which  is  being  introduced  today. 
We  are  also  confident  that  we  have  developed 
an  implementation  and  phase-in  process 
which  is  fully  responsive  to  the  concerns 
which  have  been  clearly  expressed. 

The  bill  requires  every  school  board  in  the 
province  to  assume  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding special  education  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  all  exceptional  children  of  school  age. 
Included  in  this  provision  will  be  children 
with  intellectual,  communication,  physical  and 
behavioural  exceptionalities  as  well  as  those 
with  multiple  handicaps.  The  bill  will  take 
full  effect  on  September  1,  1985,  but  in  the 
interval  gives  the  minister  regulatory  power 
to  ensure  that  boards,  through  a  phased-in 
implementation  approach,  will  move  steadily 
towards  the  full  assumption  of  their  new  re- 
sponsibility. 

Using  a  planning  guide,  school  boards  will 
be  assisted  by  teams  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education  to  plan  and  implement  identifica- 
tion and  assessment  processes  for  those  stu- 
dents requiring  some  form  of  special  educa- 
tion. 

For  the  academic  year  1980-81,  19  pilot 
boards  have  been  selected  to  test  and  revise 
the    board    planning    procedure    which    the 
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ministry  has  developed.  These  jurisdictions 
readily  agreed  to  participate  in  the  project. 
When  the  experiences  of  1980-81  are  fully 
validated  they  will  be  used  to  design  a  care- 
fully planned  and  staged  implementation  of 
responsibility  legislation,  with  all  boards  in 
the  province  starting  in  1981.  The  results  of 
this  planning  process  will  determine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  all  of  the  resources 
necessary  from  year  to  year  as  implementation 
of  programs  and  services  progresses  over  the 
next  five  years. 

The  government  recognizes  that  additional 
costs  will  be  involved  and  is  fully  prepared 
to  provide  the  additional  financial  resources 
which  will  be  needed  to  help  phase  in  the 
new  special  education  programs  and  services 
where  required.  Financial  resources  for  special 
education  will  be  increased  each  year  to  a 
total  additional  amount  of  $75  million  by 
1984-85,  thus  assuring  school  boards  of  con- 
tinuing financial  support.  I  should  also  indi- 
cate these  are  constant  1980  dollars. 

Immediately,  $7.5  million  has  been  added 
to  the  general  legislative  grants  for  1980.  This 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  $2,224  million  an- 
nounced on  February  29,  1980,  so  the  total 
GLG  for  1980  will  be  $2,231,500,000.  I 
should  mention  this  includes  $35  million  to 
dtefray  the  costs  of  assessment  equalization. 

Approximately  $500,000  will  be  used  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  to  help  provide  the 
additional  consultative  and  professional  de- 
velopment services  required  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  responsibility  legislation.  This  will 
also  include  the  provision  of  personnel  in  the 
regional  offices  for  assessment  and  psycho- 
logical services  in  northern  Ontario. 

Specifically,  the  $7.5  million  in  the  general 
legislative  grant  will  be  used  to  elimuaate 
the  time  lag  which  currently  exists  for  all 
boards  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  the 
full  provincial  grant  for  new  special  educa- 
tion programs  and  services.  At  the  present 
time,  when  a  new  special  education  program 
is  introduced,  the  cost  of  the  program  is 
shared  between  the  pro\dnce  and  the  school 
board.  For  example,  under  present  arrange- 
ments it  would  only  be  as  of  January  1981 
that  programs  initiated  in  September  1979 
would  receive  100  per  cent  of  the  provincid 
support  for  which  they  are  eligible. 

The  elimination  of  the  time  lag  means 
that  in  the  future,  special  education  pro- 
grams wiU  receive  the  full  provincial  grant 
as  soon  as  they  are  introduced.  Technically, 
this  will  be  accomplished  in  1980  by  cal- 
culating the  special  education  weighting 
factor  on  the  basis  of  60  per  cent  of  the 
programs     provided     during     the      1979-80 


sichool  year,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
grams during  the  1980-81  School  year. 

By  ensuring  that  all  special  education  pro- 
grams are  funded  on  a  current  basis,  school 
boards  v^dll  be  under  no  financial  disad- 
vantage because  of  a  time  lag  in  the  flow 
of  full  provincial  funding.  This  will  ma- 
terially assist  in  accelerating  the  provision  of 
an  adequate  level  of  programs  and  services 
by  1985. 

The  elimination  of  the  time  lag  is  a  first 
step.  In  subsequent  years,  additional  extra 
funding  for  special  education  will  be  made 
available  and  used  to  meet  emergent  needs 
as  these  are  identi^fied  through  the  planning 
and  phase-in  process  and  through  the  ex- 
perience of  the  boards  in  the  pilot  projects. 

We  recognize  that  present  methods  of 
funding  special  education  may  not  be  fully 
appropriate  as  school  boards  move  into  new 
and  extended  services  and  programs.  For 
this  reason,  a  funding  review  will  be  a 
major  part  of  the  implementation  period. 
The  advisory  committee  on  financing  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  which  is 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  trustees' 
associations,  teachers'  federations  and  ad- 
ministrators' organizations,  will  play  a  major 
role  in  designing  the  new  special  education 
funding  mechanism.  With  their  assistance, 
and  the  ongoing  experience  with  the  plan- 
ning mechanism  created  by  the  pilot  boards 
o\'er  the  implementation  i)eriod,  I  am  con- 
fident we  shall  be  able  to  develop  the  most 
effective  and  equitable  method  of  dis- 
tributing the  available  funds. 

For  its  part,  as  I  have  said,  the  govern- 
ment is  fully  committed  to  continuing  the 
provision  of  extra  funds  for  special  education 
during  the  intemial  development  period  to 
1985  to  ensure  that  all  reasonable  needs  are 
met  and  that  no  undue  burden  is  placed 
upon  the  taj^ayers. 

With  the  full  responsibility  for  special 
education  provisions  in  place  in  1985,  special 
education  as  suth  will  be  redefined  as  a 
fully  integrated  aspect  of  school  pro- 
gramming in  Ontario  and,  clearly,  the  fund- 
ing pattern  or  legislative  grant  structure  will 
have  to  reflect  this  integrated  reality  as  well. 
The  basic  per  pupil  grant  allowance  will 
then  reflect  the  integrated  portion  of  special 
education, 

I  would  also  indicate  that  studies  are 
currently  under  way  which  will  further  assist 
us  to  meet  the  needs  as  they  exist  in  reality 
in  various  parts  of  the  province.  A  proposal 
for  the  provision  of  assessment  and  psy- 
chological services  in  northern  Ontario  is 
being  completed;   a  study  is  under  way  to 
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pursue  the  development  of  closer  ties  be- 
tween school  boards  and  the  ministry  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  provincial 
schools;  a  study  of  special  education  case 
loads  and  class  sizes,  special  voloational  and 
occupational  classes  has  been  contracted.  A 
comprehensive  information  manual  has  also 
been  drafted  which  will  provide  school  sys- 
tems in  the  province  with  assistance  and 
information  regarding  existing  policy,  pro- 
gram planning  and  service  delivery. 

iMr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  introduce 
this  bill,  a  bill  which  is  soundly  based  upon 
our  historical  developments,  the  past  and 
present  initiatives  of  school  boards,  teachers 
and  oflBcials  to  provide  appropriate  services 
and  programs  for  exceptional  children  and 
a  keen  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
this  government  to  recognize  more  fully  the 
rights  of  every  child  to  a  publicly  supported 
education. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  eoisure  that 
all  children  who  have  a  right  to  attend 
school  in  Ontario  will  receive  an  educational 
procrram  designed  to  meet  their  needs,  their 
interests  and  their  capabilities.  Once  again, 
I  should  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
miany  school  boards,  professional  organiza- 
tions, individuals  and  parents'  associations 
whose  valuable  assistance  has  helDcd  us  to 
bring  before  you  this  highly  significant  and 
long  awaited  initiative. 
10:20  a.m. 

FOREST  FIRES 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I'm  wondering  if  we  could  ask  if 
the  Premier  will  have  a  short  statement  or 
any  comments  this  morning  on  the  disastrous 
fire  situation  in  northern  Ontario  and  pres- 
ent evacuation  plains? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
statement  to  make.  The  last  information  I 
had,  which  was  just  a  few  moments  ago, 
was  that  the  minister  is  still  there  and  the 
situation  is  roughly  as  described  yesterday. 
The  government  of  Canada  has  been  pro- 
viding additional  support  in  terms  of  trans- 
portation facilities  and  personnel.  I  under- 
stand that  in  terms  of  those  people  being 
evacuated  this  is  being  well  looked  after, 

I  must  also  say  that  the  last  information 
I  have  is  that  weather  conditions  are  not 
improving  any  in  that  part  of  the  province, 
but  the  situation  as  far  as  the  people  in- 
volved—those who  have  to  be  evacuated— is 
under  control.  I  have  nothing  beyond  that. 
There  has  been  no  substantial  change.  It 
hasn't  improved,  but  I  think  in  terms  of  the 
people  involved  it  is  under  control. 


ORAL  QUESTIONS 

ALUMINUM  WIRING 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  will  direct  a  question  to 
the  Minister  of  Energy,  Mr.  Speaker.  Stand- 
ards relating  to  electrical  components  were 
established  under  the  Power  Commission 
Act  by  Ontario  Hydro  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son I  am  directing  it  to  this  minister. 

Is  the  minister  aware  that  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation,  which  in  January  of 
this  year  replaced  the  laluminum  wiring  in 
one  of  its  apartment  houses  and  said  at  the 
time  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  safety  but 
had  to  do  with  load  capacity,  has  now  put 
a  tender  in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  the  May  13, 
1980,  edition,  to  replace  the  electrical  con- 
nectors in  heaters  and  thermostats  in  another 
OHC  building,  this  time  allegedly  on  the 
basis  that  these  connections  are  becoming 
loose  and  need  to  be  tightened  periodically? 

Given  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be 
some  evidence  available  that  the  loosening 
of  such  connections  could  be  the  antecedent 
to  fires  and  that's  the  reason  they  have  to 
keep  tightening  them,  can  the  minister  tell 
us  whether  he  is  prepared  to  recommend 
any  changes  with  regard  to  the  aluminiun 
wirincj  situation,  inasmuch  as  it  does  seem 
that  the  OHC  people  feel  it's  necessary  to 
make  changeovers,  and  ordinary  citizens  are 
left  wondering  what  they  ought  to  do  in 
their  homes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to 
indicate  to  the  House  that  the  specific  proj- 
ects to  which  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
makes  reference  have  not  been  brought  to 
my  attention.  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss 
the  matters  he  has  raised  with  the  Minister 
of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett),  as  they  relate  to 
his  particular  ministry. 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  will  also 
know  that  the  general  subject  of  aluminum 
wiring  has  been  of  special  concern  to  the 
Minister  of  Consmner  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions (Mr.  Drea),  and  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion has  been  made  available  through  that 
ministry,  particularly  with  respect  to  home 
owners  in  the  Mississauga  area  of  the  Peel 
region. 

However,  with  respect  to  the  specific  mat- 
ter to  which  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
makes  reference— the  Ontario  Housing  Cor- 
poration's invitations  for  proposals— I'll  have 
to  get  some  more  information  from  the 
Minister  of  Housing. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Minister  of  Energy  feels 
my  question  should  be  redirected,  he  could 
do  so.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  minister  is 
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aware  that  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  was  sent  a  letter  in 
December,  1979,  by  one  Dr.  Aronstein,  of 
the  United  States,  saying  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  information  is  presently  available 
that  was  not  available  to  the  Wilson  com- 
mission? It  has  to  do  with  the  relationship 
between  failures  and  fires  and  the  loosening 
of  aluminum  wire  connections  as  a  result  of 
natural  phenomena  rather  dian  poor  work- 
manship. 

The  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commer- 
cial Relations  immediately  passed  that  letter 
on  to  Ontario  Hydro  and  replied  to  Dr. 
Aronstein  saying  simply  that  the  standards 
are  under  the  Power  Commission  Act.  I  pre- 
sumed, therefore,  that  it  came  under  the 
Ministry  of  Energy,  but  if  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  would 
rather  answer  the  question,  I  would  be  grate- 
ful for  an  answer  from  either  minister. 

What  I  would  ask  them  to  answer  is,  are 
they  aware  that  this  Dr.  Aronstein  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  alleged  existence  of  informa- 
tion which  would  have  been  unavailable  to 
the  Wilson  commission?  Has  the  minister 
looked  into  these  allegations?  Can  he  com- 
ment on  that,  as  well  as  the  changeover  at 
OHC? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  comment  on  the  changeover  at  OHC. 
The  first  time  it  occurred.  Which  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  has  referred  to,  we  were 
assured  it  was  an  upgrading  of  wire.  The  fact 
that  it  was  aluminum  wire  was  not  germane 
to  the  case. 

I  would  be  glad  to  look  into  what  it  is  in 
that  matter.  I  should  say,  as  a  matter  of 
record,  that  at  no  time  has  OHC— and  I  take 
it  this  is  a  project  of  high-rise  and  not  an 
individual  home— asked  for  an  inspection. 
Presumably,  they  have  been  doing  their  own 
inspection,  but  I  will  be  very  glad  to  look 
into  that. 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  Dr.  Aronstein,  he 
wrote  me  that  letter.  On  the  basis  of  what  he 
said,  I  obviously  referred  it  to  the  experts, 
who  would  be  Ontario  Hydro.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  member  reads  that  letter  care- 
fully. Dr.  Aronstein  was  kind  of  hustling  me 
for  a  job.  The  basis  on  which  he  was  hus- 
tling me  for  a  job  was  that  he  was  the  great 
consultant  in  the  Kentucky  fire  disaster.  He 
was  the  great  consultant  in  litigation  and 
investigation  involving  the  very  tragic  supper 
club  fire  in  Kentucky.  He  was  hinting  very 
strongly,  since  he  was  presenting  this  type  of 
evidence  there,  this  would  be  of  value  to  us. 
I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  the  grand  jury  or  the  court 
found  that  aluminum  wire  was  not  the  cause 


of  the  fire   in  Kentucky.   Where  Dr.   Aron- 
stein is  now,  I  do  not  know. 

The  reason  I  referred  it  to  Ontario  Hydro, 
notwithstanding  the  subtle  hint  in  there  that 
he  was  available,  was  that  in  these  cases, 
new  material  obviously  comes  to  hand. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  received  letters  from  people  Who  were 
doing  research.  The  Toronto  Star  commis- 
sioned a  gentleman  who  had  a  private  re- 
search laboratory  to  come  up  here  and  to 
show  how  faulty  Dr.  Tuzo  Wilson  was  in  his 
analysis.  When  that  gentleman  arrived  here, 
he  promptly  said  that  in  no  way,  shape  or 
form  was  he  going  to  quarrel  with  Dr. 
Wilson.  He  had  a  different  type  of  research. 
It  involved  American  standards  and  there 
were  certain  other  differences. 

On  the  basis  of  American  consultants  with 
the  best  of  intention  sending  up  their  recom- 
mendations that  perhaps  some  additional 
things  be  done,  I  would  point  out  two  things. 
First,  Dr.  Wilson  did  not  do  pure  research. 
His  mandate  was  to  examine  all  of  the  re- 
search available  because  there  was  so  much 
conflicting  evidence  and  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. That  he  did.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  American  case,  which  was  subse- 
quent and  supposedly  was  going  to  repudiate 
Dr.  Wilson,  only  validated  Dr.  Wilson's  find- 
ings. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  type  of  aluminum  wire  used  in  the  United 
States  and  the  type  used  here.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  connectors  and  the 
standards  used  in  various  jurisdictions  in  the 
United  States  and  what  is  used  here. 

I  would  hope  that  explains  what  we  did 
with  Dr.  Aronstein's  letter  and  why  he  hasn't 
been  back. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  redirect  a 
supplementary  to  the  Attorney  General.  Since 
the  Wilson  study  indicated  there  were  prob- 
lems with  aluminum,  but  he  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  ask  for  a  ban  of  the  aluminum 
wiring;  and  since  Ontario  Hydro  has  chosen 
to  cover  up  the  situation  over  a  number  of 
years,  but  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  has 
had  the  good  sense  to  ban  it  from  its  construc- 
tion, will  the  Attorney  General  ask  for  a 
judicial  inquiry  to  get  this  matter  settled  once 
and  for  all  and  to  ban  the  use  of  aluminum 
wiring  for  housing  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  not? 
10:30  a.m. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  ask  a 
supplementary  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
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and  Commercial  Relations;  if  he  can  see  a 
job  application  in  this  letter  then  he  obviously 
is  reading  between  the  lines,  because  I  do  not 
see  any  such  application.  I  have  no  idea; 
maybe  he  knows  the  guy;  I  do  not. 

The  OHC,  in  this  second  replacement  of 
equipment,  has  stated  to  us  that  it  was  send- 
ing maintenance  people  around  to  tighten  up 
these  connectors  all  over  the  place.  As  it  be- 
came such  an  expensive  maintenance  job  they 
thought  it  better  to  replace  the  connectors. 
That  seems  reasonable.  But  would  the  minis- 
ter not  agree  that  there  may  be  loose  con- 
nectors in  homes  all  over  Ontario? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  very  humorous.  If  the 
honourable  member  had  the  call  I  did  from  a 
person  in  Hamilton  who  had  a  fire  occur  in 
the  house  and  is  in  an  absolute  panic  about 
the  situation  now,  it  is  not  that  funny. 

There  must  be  such  loose  connections  in 
OHC  buildings  all  over  Ontario.  Does  the 
minister  not  think  it  is  time  for  a  very  im- 
portant advertising  campaign  by  Hydro  to 
tell  people  about  that— not  about  what  won- 
derful load  forecasters  they  are,  but  about  the 
real  problems  people  might  face?  Also,  doesn't 
he  think  the  time  has  come  to  replace,  not 
the  wiring,  but  the  connections— to  upgrade 
them— and  that  the  government  has  some  re- 
sponsibility for  a  program  in  this  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
14  months,  give  or  take  a  month,  we  have 
been  doing  precisely  that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  hotline.  Nobody  knows 
about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  honourable  member 
misunderstands.  We  have  gone  to  great  lengths 
through  advertising,  and  I  must  admit  that  the 
advertising  did  not  produce  the  results  that 
I  would  have  liked  or  the  member  would 
have  liked.  We  have  done  it  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner,  because  we  have  found  loose 
connections  through  those  hoane  inspections. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  We  have 
worked  very  diligently  to  determine  those. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  still  labouring  to  get 
that  inspection  completed.  We  are  now  at  the 
stage  where  we  say  to  people,  "Would  you 
please  make  an  appointment  with  Hydro, 
since  we  have  been  unable  to  get  into  your 
house."  I  recognize  that  in  many  homes  both 
people  are  working,  but  we  now  say  to  people, 
"You  put  it  in  at  your  convenience."  We 
send  the  inspector  at  a  time  at  their  con- 
venience, and  there  is  nobody  home.  We  leave 
a  card  and  we  literally  beg  them,  "Will  you 
find  us  a  time.  We  will  come  at  midnight  if 
you  want." 


I  would  like  to  have  it  completed.  I  am  not 
looking  at  the  wiring;  we  are  looking  at  the 
connectors. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Put  the  same  money  into  this 
as  you  put  into  that  yo-yo  ad. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  esti- 
mates I  can  point  to  the  money  that  the 
aluminum  wire  resource  centre  has  put 
into  that.  If  the  member  can  develop  for 
me— and  I  will  be  the  first  to  give  him 
credit— an  effective  advertising  tool  that  will 
get  people  to  get  that  inspection  done, 
believe  me  I  can  use  his  talent  and  his 
expertise.  We  have  tried  in  every  dimension 
and  in  every  respect.  I  have  asked  members 
of  this  Legislature  to  try  to  do  it  by  word 
of  mouth  as  well  as  by  a  formal  advertising 
campaign. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  As  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Si)eaker,  I  am  really  appalled  to  hear  the 
minister  once  lagain  put  the  blame  on  con- 
sumers or  the  public.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  minister,  and  ask  for 
his  comment,  a  case  which  has  come  to 
my  attention  from  Carleton  East.  A  gentle- 
man concerned  about  a  couple  of  faulty 
light  switches  in  his  home,  which  gave  him 
reason  to  wonder  about  the  safety  of  his 
wiring,  went  through  five  telephone  calls  in 
Ottawa  through  Gloucester  Hydro  to  the 
Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions office,  round  in  circles,  and  he  finally 
had  to  contact  his  MPP  for  help. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  a  question  there 
someplace? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  His  MPP  happened  to  be 
the  person  he  was  married  to.  Could  the 
minister  suggest  what  this  gentleman  should 
do?  We  cannot  find  the  number  for  his 
hotline. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  mem- 
ber can't  she  is  the  first  one  who  hasn't 
been  aible  to.  I'm  not  blaming  consumers  or 
anyone  else.  What  I'm  saying  is  that  the 
majority  of  people,  no  question,  co-operated 
with  us  but  we  want  the  extra  mile.  That 
extra  mile  was,  "I  know  you  are  busy  during 
the  daytime,"  and  so  forth.  All  we  asked 
them  to  do  was  make  an  appointment  with 
Hydro. 

One  of  the  reasons  it  has  slowed  down 
is  those  appointments  aren't  being  kept.  I 
presume  that  when  people,  at  their  conveni- 
ence, make  an  appointment  with  the  in- 
spector they  will  keep  it  just  as  they  will 
with  their  dentists,  their  MPP  or  anyone 
else.  Will  the  member  get  her  facts  straight? 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  Foster  Advertising  needs 
my  help  now.  Isn't  that  amazing? 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  spent  15  minutes 
on  the  first  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Most  of  it  was  on  the  first 
answer. 

LEGAL  AID  IN  WCB  CASES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister 
of  Labour  is  fully  aware  that  legal  aid  is 
available  for  Workmen's  Compeaisation 
Board  claimants;  he  is  aware  of  that  fact. 
Could  he  explain  why  it  seems  to  be  a  x>olioy 
of  the  board  to  make  sure  nobody  ever 
finds  out  that  such  legal  aid  is  available? 
For  instance,  why  does  the  WCB,  by  virtue 
of  a  recent  board  decision  decide  con- 
sciously and  deliberately  not  to  include 
reference  to  the  legal  aid  plan  in  its  pam- 
phlets? Why  do  they  not  include  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  seeking  legal  aid  when 
they  inform  people  about  the  possibilities  of 
ai>peal  of  WCB  decisions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
board  does  advise  workers  that  they  have  a 
right  to  seek  advice  and  counsel,  but  it 
does  not  specify  what  various  organizations, 
groups  or  individuals  might  be  available  to 
them. 

It's  my  understanding,  with  great  respect, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  legal  aid  section 
of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  has 
never  put  a  formal  request  to  the  WCB  to 
include  such  information.  Indeed,  I  think 
the  former  chairman,  who  is  now  treasurer 
of  the  law  society,  specifically  indicated  in 
a  report  I  read  that  he  has  not  put  such  a 
request  to  the  WCB. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  I  may  ask  a  supplemen- 
tary, so  what?  Who  cares  w'hat  the  person 
from  the  legal  aid  section  of  the  law  society 
says?  Why  has  the  WCB  itself  decided  not 
to  include  any  reference  in  order  to  inform 
working  people  that  if  they  feel  they  require 
counsel  and  don't  have  money  to  pay,  legal 
aid  is  available? 

Such  a  request  was  made  by  a  solicitor 
in  Hamilton,  to  which  a  response  was  re- 
ceived which  is  laughable  as  well  as  oflFen- 
sive,  suggesting  the  solicitor  had  no  right  to 
make  such  a  suggestion  and  rejecting  it 
totally.  I  personally  would  like  to  know,  if 
people  have  the  right  to  get  legal  aid  why 
is  the  minister  keeping  it  a  secret?  Either  it 
should  be  in  the  pamphlet  or,  at  the  very 
least,  in  the  letter  that  goes  out  to  people 
telling  them  about  their  rights  of  appeal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I'm  not  one  of  those  who 
thinks  that  legal  aid  is  a  secret  to  anybody 


in  this  province.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
it  is  a  pretty  well  utilized  service.  What  I 
said  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  that 
the  chairman  of  the  legal  aid  section  of  the 
law  society  has  never  suggested  the  WCB 
should  include  that,  because  the  board  has 
never  included  a  list  of  people  one  may 
seek  out  to  represent  a  claimant.  If  the  mem- 
ber is  suggesting  the  board  should  develop 
a  list  of  all  groups,  agencies  or  individuals 
one  may  turn  to  for  representation  then  I 
would  be  glad  to  discuss  that.  I  think  it  is  a 
pretty  impossible  task— and  I  think  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  realizes  it  is— to 
hst  every  group,  agency  or  resource  available. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Just  legal  aid,  that's  all  I  am 
suggesting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary,  will  the  Minister  of  Labour 
not  barrack  the  question?  The  Ontario  Legal 
Aid  Plan  is  a  public  plan  to  assist  people  with 
respect  to  their  representation  and  advocacy. 
Will  the  minister  simply  say  that  he  will  in- 
struct the  board  to  advise  claimants  who  are 
on  appeal  that  the  facilities  of  the  plan  are 
available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  board. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Why  would  the  minister,  as  a  member  of  the 
Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada,  have  such 
reluctance?  Is  the  minister  supporting  the 
attitude  of  the  chairman,  who  in  this  cor- 
respondence seems  to  suggest  there  is  no 
duty  to  advise  claimants?  Does  the  minister 
not  feel  that  to  many  of  these  claimants,  who 
sometimes  have  difficulty  with  the  language 
and  whose  representation  is  extremely  im- 
portant, legal  aid  representation  would  be 
one  of  the  more  important  factors  in  the 
hearing?  Why  is  there  such  reluctance  to 
advise  these  people  that  they  have  that  right 
to  be  represented? 
10:40  a.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East  knows  full  well  that 
there  are  many  other  groups  which  represent 
workers.  In  many  cases,  there  is  a  represen- 
tative of  the  union,  for  example,  who  con- 
sistently represents  workers  belonging  to  that 
union  before  the  board.  In  other  cases,  there 
are  injured  workers'  groups  which  represent 
the  workers.  In  other  cases,  the  board  pro- 
vides worker  consultants.  What  I  am  telling 
him  is  that  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  it  with 
the  board,  but  it  is  not  a  simple  straight- 
forward matter  of  saying,  "You  can  have  legal 
aid,"  because  there  are  other  options  avail- 
able to  people  that  they  may  choose. 
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Mr.  Mackenzie:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: I  am  wondering  if  the  minister  can  give 
us  any  other  possibilities  in  terms  of  organi- 
zations which  might  subsidize  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board,  as  just  about  everybody 
—the  unions,  you  name  it— is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgic;  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  have 
no  further  comment  on  that. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  regard- 
ing the  Johns-Manville  plant  closure.  On 
May  5,  the  minister  said  there  was  no  sug- 
gestion made  to  him  that  the  company  had 
any  intention  of  closing  the  plant.  Now  that 
the  worst  fears  of  the  union  and  most  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  House  at  least  are  being 
realized,  is  the  minister  willing  to  take  auc- 
tion to  ensure  that  the  company  remains 
responsible  for  the  devastation  it  is  causing 
and  htas  inflicted  on  the  workers'  health? 
Will  he  take  action  to  impound  or  freeze 
sufficient  funds  so  the  company  can  retrain 
and  rehabilitate  the  workers  involved  and 
provide  new  job  opportunities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  said 
on  May  5  is  still  true.  I  did  not  have  any 
indication  at  that  time  that  the  company 
had  any  intention  of  closing  one  portion  of 
its  business.  Indeed,  I  have  had  members  of 
my  staflF  in  constant  contabt  vdth  the  com- 
pany and  with  its  parent  company  to  deter- 
mine that  very  sort  of  information. 

As  the  member  will  recall,  I  think  it  was 
nearly  two  weeks  ago  now,  the  company 
did  release  some  information  indicating 
there  were  some  economic  difficulties  vdth 
regard  to  the  Transite  pipe  section  of  Johns- 
Manville.  It  was  not  until  yesterday  that  we 
were  informed,  land  I  gather  that  the 
workers  at  Johns-Manville  were  informed, 
the  company  had  decided  it  was  no  longer 
economically  feasible  to  carry  on  that  por- 
tion of  its  operation.  It  will  be  carrying  on 
with  the  fibreglass  portion  and  with  the 
insulation  portion  of  the  plant. 

It  is  also  my  understanding,  from  dis- 
cussions I  had  yesterday,  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  have  seniority  apply  with  regard 
to  workers  who  would  otherwise  be  dis- 
placed in  the  Transite  portion.  Those  people 
with  long-term  employment  at  Johns-Man- 
ville will  have  the  right  to  move  to  other 
portions  of  the  business  and  be  trained  for 
any  needs  they  may  have  with  regard  to 
training  in  the  Johns-Manville  business. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Supplementary:  Does  the 
minister  not  realize  the  clever  ploy  that  is 


being  used  here  by  Johns-Manville?  They 
will  move  the  senior  employees  and  those 
who  are  already  in  many  cases  partially  dis- 
abled into  the  fibreglass  and  the  wrapping 
operation,  but  is  that  operation  going  to  be 
viable  in  a  matter  of  months?  This  also  has 
been  predicted  by  the  union.  Over  half  the 
plant  is  going.  There  are  170  now  going  in  the 
■asbestos  pipe  section  and  vdthin  a  year  we 
will  probably  see  the  rest  of  the  plant  gone. 

They  won't  be  able  to  have  a  viable  opera- 
tion with  the  workers  who  will  be  moved  in 
there,  those  same  workers  who,  where  we 
have  not  yet  established  a  disability  pension 
but  show  indications  of  lung  disease,  have 
no  chance  in  blazes  of  getting  a  job  any- 
where else  when  they  take  the  medical 
examination  for  other  jobs.  This  is  why  there 
must  be  action  taken  to  ensure  there  are 
assets  set  aside  to  protect  those  workers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know 
how  one  can  predict  whether  the  fibreglass 
and  insulation  portion  of  the  business  will 
survive  or  not.  All  I  know,  having  talked  to 
the  Canadian  president  personally  yesterday, 
and  to  a  representative  from  the  parent 
company,  is  that  they  intend  to  carry  on 
that  enterprise  and  see  if  it  is  an  economically 
viable  enterprise.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
what  they  say. 

I  may  tell  the  member,  if  he  has  any  con- 
cerns about  the  possibility  of  an  eventual 
closure,  that  I  have  had  discussions  with 
the  board  already  and  any  worker  with  any 
evidence  of  an  illness  related  to  exposure  to 
asbestos  would  immediately  be  given  entry 
into  the  special  rehabilitation  program.  The 
board  will  do  everything  it  can  should  such 
an  eventuality  occur,  but  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  it  will  happen. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  asked  the  minister  on  May  5  specifically 
about  the  intentions  of  Johns-Manville  to 
move  out  of  the  area  and  to  abandon  its 
responsibilities.  The  minister  assured  us  at  that 
time  that  he  had  no  such  indication,  and  now 
we  find  that  half  the  plant  is  being  closed 
and  the  rest  may  well  be  in  jeopardy.  Does 
the  minister  not  recognize  that  he  has  either 
been  duped  by  those  people  or  else  he  gave 
an  answer  to  this  House  without  taking 
enough  time  to  seek  a  proper  response  from 
Johns-Manville? 

What  is  the  minister  prepared  to  do  now 
by  way  of  legislation  to  make  it  impossible 
for  major  closures,  even  partial  closures  of 
this  kind,  to  occur  without  proper  notification? 
Is  it  not  time  we  had  legislation  that  was  a 
little  more  stringent  than  that  already  on  the 
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books,  to  make  sure  that  even  partial  major 
closures  of  this  kind  cannot  occur  while  the 
minister  is  kept  totally  in  the  dark,  as  he  was 
in  this  instance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think 
the  member  is  implying  I  was  trying  to  mis- 
lead anybody.  What  I  said  on  May  5  was 
exactly  the  truth.  There  was  no  indication 
then,  nor  was  there  any  indication  to  members 
of  my  staflF  within  the  subsequent  two  weeks, 
that  there  was  intention  at  that  time  to  close 
any  portion  of  the  Johns- Man viUe  plant.  For 
that  reason  I  specifically  asked  if  a  represen- 
tative from  the  parent  company  would  come 
to  Toronto  this  week  so  that  I  could  obtain 
that  specific  information.  So  let  there  be  no 
doubt  that  the  information  I  gave  the  House 
was  completely  accurate  as  I  had  it  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Yes,  but  the  minister  was 
duped. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: I  am  sorry,  but  we  have  to  question  the 
kind  of  checking  the  ministry  is  doing.  Has 
the  union  not  informed  the  minister,  or  has 
his  own  StaflF  not  looked  into  the  fact  that  the 
Johns-Manville  Corporation  has  been  closing 
these  operations  down  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  involved  in  endless  litigation 
over  the  protection  of  the  workers  in  the  US? 
Did  they  tell  the  minister  that  when  they  met 
with  him,  or  has  his  ministry  checked  into 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  specifically 
asked  the  company  yesterday  what  was  hap- 
pening in  other  locations  where  Transite  pipe 
was  being  manufactured,  and  it  indicated  the 
same  type  of  closing  out  was  taking  place  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Final  supplementar>',  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  minister  has  just  told  us  that 
the  people  who  will  be  out  of  work  will  be 
able  to  be  included  in  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board. 

Does  he  not  recognize  that  to  be  eligible 
for  that  program  tibe  employee  must  be  at 
risk  at  the  time  he  applies  for  the  program- 
that  is,  he  must  be  working  in  an  area  with 
more  than  0.5  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre,  as 
well  as  having  signs  of  asbestosis— and  that 
many  employees,  because  they  cannot  prove 
they  are  in  such  a  high-risk  area,  even  though 
they  have  asbestosis,  are  refused  entry  into 
that  program?  Now  that  they  are  going  to  be 
moved  out  of  the  asbestos  cement  area  into 
another  one  they  may  well  be  forever  for- 
bidden   entry   into    that   program    unless   the 


criteria  are  changed.  Is  the  minister  not  aware 
of  tiiat? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Yes,  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  that  is  why  I  said  I  have  been  given  the 
firm  understanding  that  it  would  be  no  prob- 
lem and  the  board  would  co-operate  because 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  this  case. 

HYDRO  EXPORTS 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  A  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Energy,  Mr.  Speaker:  Yesterday  the  minis- 
ter told  us  that,  in  spite  of  the  public  state- 
ment by  his  parhamentary  assistant,  the  gov- 
ernment at  this  moment  is  not  contemplating 
the  construction  of  another  nuclear  station 
exclusively  dedicated  for  export.  We  learn, 
however,  according  to  the  parliamentary  assis- 
tant, that  what  he  really  intended  in  his  re- 
cent speech  was  to  launch  a  public  invitation 
to  Ontario  Hydro,  "If  you  have  some  indica- 
tions of  prospects,  let  us  know  and  we  will 
look  at  this  more  specifically." 

Can  the  minister  explain  clearly  to  the 
House  what  message  the  government  is  giving 
Hydro  on  the  subject  of  building  nuclear 
plants  dedicated  to  exporting  power? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
add  very  much  to  the  answer  I  gave  yester- 
day. There  is  no  message  being  communicated 
from  the  minister  or  the  Ministry  of  Energy 
to  Ontario  Hydro  on  this  particular  subject.  I 
told  the  House  yesterday  that  the  member 
for  Durham  West  (Mr.  Ashe)  wanted  to  ^hare 
some  personal  views  at  a  symposium.  I  would 
think  under  the  circumstances  the  member 
would  accept  that. 

May  I  reiterate  the  fact  that  at  this  time 
the  government  stands  by  the  statement  it 
made  some  time  ago,  that  there  are  no  plans 
for  further  nuclear  plants  beyond  those  al- 
ready committed  and  set  out  last  September 
in  the  paper  Energy  Security  for  the  Eighties: 
A  Policy  for  Ontario. 
10:50  a.m. 

Mr,  Mackenzie:  Has  the  minister  communi- 
cated with  Hydro  directly  on  this  subject 
since  his  parliamentary  assistant  expressed  the 
views  that  he  did  which  the  minister  says  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  this  government's  posi- 
tion? If  he  refuses  to  discourage  the  member 
for  Durham  West,  can  he  give  us  a  roug'h 
idea  of  what  trial  balloon  we  will  have 
floated  next  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  did  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  communicate  with  Hydro  after  the 
speech.  Has  the  member  read  the  speech?  It 
is  a  very  interesting  one.  The  member  for 
Durham  West,  as  a  very  proud  Canadian, 
shared  with  that  symposium  his  pride  with 
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respect  to  the  Canadian  technology  which  the 
Candu  reactor  represents.  It  is  known  through- 
out the  world  with  respect  to  its  safety.  He 
also  wanted  to  point  out  the  great  employ- 
ment opportunities  with  respect  to  that  tech- 
nology. 

I  think  it  was  on  page  eight— because  it  is 
at  my  bedside;  I  read  it  just  last  night  again— 
on  page  eight  there  is  a  piaragraph  that  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  he  thought  he  would  share 
a  personal  view  in  the  context  of  that  general 
pride  with  respect  to  Canadian  technology. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  of 
Energy  is  not  helping  in  clearing  up  this  con- 
fusion. If  the  Minister  of  Energy  has  a  per- 
sonal view,  we  know  it  is  government  policy. 
But  if  the  parliamentary  assistant  to  the 
Minister  of  Energy  is  expressing  personal 
views  here,  there  and  everywhere  against 
current  government  policy,  what  are  we  to 
make  of  it?  How  are  we  to  know  whether 
that  is  government  policy  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  the 
last  place  which  anyone  in  this  House  would 
expect  to  hear  a  comment  like  that  would  be 
from  the  caucus  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party.  The  word  "democracy"  is  in  the  very 
party  name.  Surely  there  is  some  opportunity 
for  people  to  express  personal  opinions.  I 
do  not  know  why  I  am  called  upon  to  say  any 
more.  To  deny  the  member  for  Durham  West 
the  opportunity  to  express  a  personal  view  is 
really  beyond  comprehension. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  long  time 
since  the  minister  has  been  at  McMaster  and 
he  may  have  forgotten  the  history  lessons 
and  the  meaning  of  responsible  government. 
But  surely  the  minister  must  know  that  the 
member  for  Durham  West,  las  eminent  a 
member  as  he  may  be  in  his  own  mind,  was 
invited  to  address  that  conference  for  no 
purpose  other  than  in  his  capacity  as  parlia- 
mentary assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Energy. 
He  was  not  invited  as  the  member  for 
Durham  West,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be 
giving  government  policy  at  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  the  whole  principle  of  respon- 
sible government  and  McMaster  University, 
which  I  guess  is  in  the  member's  constitu- 
ency. They  are  not  particularly  pleased 
about  that,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  is 
where  it  happens  to  be.  If  the  members 
opposite  continue  this  questioning— we  have 
given  the  member  for  Durham  West  a  fair 
amount  of  publicity  in  his  constituency  the 
last  couple  of  days— and  no  doubt,  because 
of  this  exchange,  he  will  have  an  acclama- 
tion come  the  time  for  the  next  provincial 
election. 


He  is  a  forthright  man,  who  wanted  to 
share  a  personal  ojmiion  in  two  or  three 
sentences  of  a  very  long  speech— I  think 
there  are  about  five  phases  in  the  speech  as 
he  was  developing  this  whole  question  of 
the  Candu  reactors.  As  I  traced  the  logic, 
he  interrupts  himself  during  the  coinse  of 
that  speech  and  volunteers  a  personal 
opinion  which  he  thought  might  be  worthy 
of  some  discussion.  Indeed,  it  has  occupied 
about  12  minutes  of  question  time  in  the 
Ontario  Legislature  as  a  result. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  member  for  Durham  West 
needs  all  the  help  he  can  get,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Deputy 
Premier  if  he  is  telling  this  House  that  at 
the  present  time  whenever  we  have  a  par- 
liamentary assistant  making  a  speech  in  the 
province,  we  are  not  to  beheve  that  parlia- 
mentary assistant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  simple 
answer  to  that  is  no.  That  is  not  what  the 
Minister  of  Energy  is  telling  the  House. 
The  Minister  of  Energy  is  telling  the  House 
now  for  the  17th  time  that  surely  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  is  entitled  to  a  personal 
opinion,  I  doubt  very  much  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Port  Arthur  has  even  read  the 
speech.  Because  if  he  read  the  speech,  it  is 
a  fairly  interesting  document.  I  might  say 
at  this  time  it  is  not  government  policy 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  nuclear 
plants  dedicated  exclusively  for  export. 

What  more  can  I  say  without  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  member  for  Durham 
West  any  further  in  this  particular  matter? 
The  simple  answer  to  tlie  member's  original 
question  is  no. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  new  question.  That  ques- 
tion is  going  nowhere. 

Mr.  Roy:  After  tliat  performance,  the  min- 
ister is  going  to  ask  the  member  for  Durham 
West  to  jump  and  he  is  going  to  ask  how 
high. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Obviously  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  has  you  doing  that  today. 

Mr.  Roy:  Not  at  all.  Where  is  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  reporter?  Oh,  there  she  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  you  have  a  question? 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes. 

COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  DOCTORS 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Premier  in  the  absence 
of  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell).  It 
involves  the  sentencing  yesterday  of  an 
Ottawa  doctor  through  a  prohibition  of 
general  practice  for  a  period  of  three*  years. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  the  Premier  what 
coffifidence  the  pubhc  can  have  in  the 
CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Ontario  and  in  the  discipline  committee, 
when  the  subject  matter  of  this  conviction 
was  the  subject  matter  of  a  complaint  back 
in  1978  and  was  rejected  outright  by  the 
college  apparently  on  the  basis  that  the 
doctor  said  it  was  not  true,  but  two  years 
later  he  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the 
charge  before  a  criminal  court.  It  involves 
as  well  a  plea  of  guilty  at  a  time  when  he 
is  charged  with  three  separate  offences  of 
indecent  assault  and  one  of  rape. 

Would  the  Premier  ask  the  Minister  of 
Health  to  investigate  the  situation  and  find 
out  what  type  of  investigation  takes  place 
when  serious  complains  are  made  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister 
has  already  asked  his  officials  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  May  I  direct  a  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Attorney  General  which 
possibly  he  can  discuss  with  his  colleague 
the  Minister  of  Health?  When  serious  allega- 
tions involving  a  doctor  are  made  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  On- 
tario and  to  the  discipline  committee  in  par- 
ticular, does  the  Attorney  General  not  feel 
that  when  this  evidence  supports  the  possible 
laying  or  reasonable  and  probable  ground  for 
laying  criminal  charges,  there  is  some  duty 
on  the  college  to  give  this  information  to  the 
police,  that  it  is  somewhat  cavalier  on  the 
part  of  the  college  to  dismiss  or  reject  the 
allegation,  and  that  in  the  long  term  it  makes 
it  diflBcult  for  pohce  and  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  this  province  to  pursue  individuals 
who  are  in  breach  of  the  Criminal  Code? 

I  would  ask  the  Attorney  General  whether 
possibly  the  Health  Disciplines  Act,  especially 
involving  the  discipline  committee,  should 
not  be  amended  to  include  a  clause  requiring 
that  the  police  be  called  in  where  evidence 
supports  criminal  allegations. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  It  would  depend  on 
all  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  the  details  of  this  particular  case,  but 
I  can  envisage  circumstances  whereby  a  pro- 
fessional body,  such  as  that,  is  in  receipt  of 
a  serious  allegation.  In  many  cases  there 
would  obviously  be  a  duty  to  report  this  to 
the  police,  but  again,  it  would  depend  on 
the  nature  and  quality  of  information  it 
received. 

Mr.  Roy:  Would  the  Attorney  General 
undertake  to  review  this  with  his  colleague 
the  Minister  of  Health,  pointing  out  that  this 
involved  allegations  which  were  rejected  by 


the  college,  but  subsequently  the  doctor 
pleaded  guilty  to  these  charges?  It  involved 
three  other  criminal  allegations  involving  a 
doctor  who  had,  unfortunately,  a  reputation 
and  problems  in  another  province  involving 
similar  types  of  offences.  Would  he  review 
this  matter  with  his  colleague  the  Minister 
of  Health? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Yes. 
11:00  a.m. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one 
example  of  a  problem  that  members  of  the 
Legislature  frequently  run  into  in  their  con- 
stituency work.  Does  the  Attorney  General 
not  feel  it  speaks  in  a  general  sense  to  the 
wider  problem  of  the  whole  internal  dis- 
ciplining procedure  of  some  of  the  profes- 
sional bodies?  At  this  time,  would  the 
minister  consider,  in  discussion  with  the  other 
ministers  responsible,  coming  up  with  some 
new  guidelines,  in  association  with  the  pro- 
fessional bodies,  to  make  sure  that  justice  is 
done  and  is  done  very  quickly? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  All  these  professional 
bodies  in  Ontario,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  quite 
interested  in  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  professional  organizations  committee. 
While  the  medical  profession  was  not  dealt 
with  specifically  in  this  report,  there  were 
recommendations  that  do  toudh  on  the  whole 
issue  of  complaints  by  the  public.  I  know  the 
medical  profession  is  quite  interested  in  these 
recommendations,  and  I  think  we  vdll  hear 
a  great  deal  more  discussion  about  them. 

IRON  ORE  PELLETS 

Mr.  Martel:  A  question  of  the  Premier,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Can  we  take  it  from  the  statement 
of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr. 
Auld)  yesterday  that  the  government  of  On- 
tario now  is  abandoning  any  efforts  to  main- 
tain an  iron  ore  mining  industry  in  Ontario 
on  the  rationale  that  the  Ontario  ores  are 
technically  poor,  given  National  Steel  Corpo- 
ration of  Canada  Limited,  Inco  Limited  and 
a  few  other  cases? 

Is  the  Premier  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
real  reason  the  steel  companies  will  not  buy 
Ontario  ores  is  they  are  locked  into  long-term 
contracts  with  their  own  mines  in  the  United 
States?  One  official  I  spoke  to  this  morning 
said:  "When  the  market  is  good,  we'll  buy 
just  about  any  one.  When  it  is  bad,  we  b^ 
come  very  selective." 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
to  the  first  part  of  the  question  is  no.  The 
second  part  of  the  question  is  really  not  a 
question  and  so  I  cannot  answer  it. 

Mr.    Martel:    Is    the   Premier   prepared   to 
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admit  that  the  steel  indiistry,  because  it  is 
locked  into  contracts  with  its  own  mines  in 
the  United  States,  is  prepared  to  buy  that  ore 
rather  than  ores  produced  in  Ontario?  Is  that 
not  the  reason  the  steel  industry  is  not  in  a 
position  to  buy  Ontario  ores? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  the  minister's  state- 
ment made  it  quite  clear  that  some  of  the 
companies  do  have  contractual  obligations 
based,  in  their  view,  on  the  quality  of  the 
ore.  I  do  not  think  that  has  ever  beecQ  m 
debate. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker;  would  the  Premier 
not  agree  that  in  the  minister's  statement 
yesterday  he  said  one  of  the  important  things 
was  to  maintain  jobs  in  Ontario  in  the  mining 
and  steel  industries?  Would  he  not  agree  we 
could  maintain  more  jobs  in  Ontario  if  this 
government  had  a  decent  policy  which  inte- 
grated our  steel  production  with  our  iron  ore 
production  and  connected  the  two? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
agree  that,  if  the  Ontario  ore  could  be  used 
to  a  greater  extent,  that  would  produce  more 
jobs.  I  think  the  minister  also  pointed  out 
that  because  of  certain  processes— I  am  no 
expert  in  this  field— domestic  ore  cannot  al- 
ways be  used.  I  would  be  delighted— all  of  us 
would  be— if  more  Ontario  ores  could  be 
used,  yes. 

Mr.  Martel:  Will  the  Premier  indicate  to 
the  House  what  retaliatory  measures  he  ex- 
pects from  the  United  States— and  this  was 
in  the  minister's  statement— given  the  fact  that 
we  import  only  14  per  cent  of  our  steel  needs 
and  that  we  export  only  12  per  cent,  with 
only  three  quarters  of  that  going  to  the  United 
States?  Is  the  government  saying  we  cannot 
follow  an  industrial  strategy  in  Ontario  based 
on  the  utilization  of  our  own  natural  resources, 
without  government  intervention  from  the 
United  States? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not 
read  that  into  the  minister's  statement.  I 
would  just  make  a  general  observation  that  in 
this  competitive  international  marketplace  we 
have  to  be  rather  careful  that  we  do  not 
select  a  particular  industry  and  say  we  want 
things  totally  our  way  in  that  industry  without 
some  anticipation  that,  as  it  relates  to  other 
industries  with  other  nations,  they  too  have 
certain  levers  they  could  also  apply.  I  would 
say  the  member  for  Sudbury  East  sometimes 
has  tunnel  vision.  He  has  to  look  at  it  on  a 
somewhat  broader  basis. 

SKILLS  TRAINING 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question   for   the   Minister   of   Colleges   and 


Universities.  As  there  are  well  over  20,000 
unemployed  in  the  city  of  Windsor,  and  as 
the  long-term  economic  health  of  the  com- 
munity would  depend  on  having  a  substan- 
tial source  of  skilled  help,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  it  takes  quite  a  period  of  time  to 
develop  that  skills  training,  has  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  conducted  any 
studies  as  to  future  manpower  needs  for 
the  community?  Is  the  minister  prepared  at 
this  time  to  provide  facilities  for  that  in- 
creased skills  training  that  will  be  required 
in  the  days  to  come? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Conmiunity 
Industrial  Training  Council,  which  was  estab- 
lished with  the  assistance  of  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities,  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  this  role.  I  am  not  sure 
if  they  have  completed  the  assessment  of 
skills  training  needs  or  skilled  workers  needs 
within  the  community,  nor  am  I  sure  if 
they  have  made  any  major  projection  for 
future  years  at  this  time,  but  I  shall  attempt 
to  find  the  information  which  has  been  de- 
veloped by  CITC  and  provide  it  to  the 
honourable  member. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  the  ministry  consider- 
ing a  new  x)ermanent  facihty,  or  is  it  plan- 
ning on  recycling  one  of  the  schools  in  the 
community  for  the  new  facility  which 
eventually  will  be  needed? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  We  have  perma- 
nent facilities  in  Windsor  right  now,  and 
there  are  programs  which  probably  could 
be  considered  relatively  permanent  as  well. 
If  there  are  specific  requirements  for  addi- 
tional space,  I  am  sure  die  Council  of 
Regents  of  the  community  college  system 
will  look  at  those  symjjathetically  in  terms 
of  skills  training  programs.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, there  have  been  no  specific  requests 
for  that  at  this  point,  but  I  shall  check  into 
it  to  be  sure  and  report  to  the  House. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Education  arising 
from  the  minister's  statement  this  morning. 
Does  the  minister  ever  intend  to  fund  special 
education  at  the  100  per  cent  level  of  the 
cost  of  these  anticipated  new  programs, 
since  $75  million  for  1984-85,  even  in  1980 
constant  dollars,  is  far  too  little?  Her  pro- 
posed elimination  of  the  time-lag  pro- 
visions—60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  1979- 
80  programs,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  kK)st  of 
1980-81     programs— does    not    in    any    way 
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represent    anything    close    to    100    per    cent 
funding. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
educational  programs  in  the  province,  save 
for  one  or  two,  have  'been  funded  on  the 
basis  of  the  rate  of  grant  to  boards.  It  would 
appear  there  should  be  a  shared  respon- 
sibility, as  there  is  for  the  delivery  of  edu- 
cational programs  in  all  instances.  That 
philosophy  certainly  pertains  in  the  area  of 
special  education. 

In  addition  to  the  per  pupil  grant  for  all 
children  in  special-education  programs,  in 
the  past  year  there  has  been  approximately 
$140  million  directed  by  the  province  to 
programs  for  special  education.  The  amount 
that  is  being  provided  right  now  is  not 
insignificant;  it  is  a  rather  large  sum  of 
money. 

The  additional  funding  that  is  being  made 
available  this  year  will  remove  what  seems 
to  have  been  an  impediment  in  the  minds 
of  some  school  boards  to  the  development 
of  special-education  programs  within  their 
jurisdiction.  We  think  the  removal  of  that 
time  lag  will  be  beneficial  in  this  initial  pilot 
year,  during  which  the  assessment  of  needs 
and  resources  of  the  19  pilot  boards— one 
region  totally— will  be  measured,  and  the 
development  of  a  plan  of  implementation 
will  occur,  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  all 
the  other  boards  across  the  province. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  May  I  comment  that  if  the 
ministry  does  not  fund  at  100  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  special  education  but  gives  the 
responsibility,  they  will  not  be  getting  our 
children  into  it. 
11:10  a.m. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege:  1  think  it  is 
totally  unfair  of  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Sandwich  to  impute  such  motivation  or  such 
lack  of  responsibility  to  the  school  boards  of 
this  province.  There  have  been  some  in- 
stances in  which  there  have  been  problems. 
But  on  the  whole  the  school  boards  of  this 
province  have  felt  very  strongly,  as  have  the 
teachers,  about  the  need  for  special  educa- 
tion and  have  become  involved  in  programs. 

'Mr.  Bounsall:  Without  the  funds  it  still 
wdll  not  happen,  because  they  cannot  aflFord 
it. 

My  supplementary  question  is,  how  long 
will  it  take  to  complete  the  study  the  min- 
ister mentioned  on  page  13  of  her  statement 
relating  to  the  special-edubation  case  load 
and  class  sizes  and  special  vocational  and 
occupational  classes,  and  then  to  devise  the 
proper  programs  in  that  area?  How  long  are 


we  going  to  have  to  struggle  along  in  the 
same  way  that  we  have  before  we  are  able 
to  fund  in  that  area?  Can  the  minister  assure 
us  that  children  will  be  placed— except  for 
all  but  the  most  difficult  and  unusual  bases— 
in  special  education  by  1983  at  the  latest? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  No,  I  cannot  guar- 
antee the  suggestion  made  by  the  honourable 
member.  The  guarantee,  however,  is  made 
that  the  placement  will  be  there  by  Septem- 
ber 1,  1985.  The  study  mentioned  is  under 
way  now.  I  anticipate  it  will  take  approxi- 
mately 12  months,  by  which  time  the  pilot 
projects  vdll  be  all  but  completed  as  well. 
This  information  wall  be  extremely  helpful 
in  the  development  of  the  implementation 
guide  which  will  be  made  available  to  all 
boards  across  the  province. 

DISPUTE  AT  AMR  CENTRES 

Mr.  Blundy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social 
Development.  Now  that  a  settlement  has 
been  reached  in  the  nine-day-old  strike  of 
employees  of  the  Metro  Toronto  Association 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  could  the  minister 
explain  why  the  ministry  has  been  unable  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  eight-week-old 
strike  in  Hamilton?  Is  the  ministry  prepared 
to  budget  suflBcient  funds  so  that  the  $8,300 
starting  salary  in  the  Hamilton  association 
could  be  brought  up  at  least  to  match  the 
$12,838  being  paid  to  beginning  employees 
in  the  Toronto  association?  The  situation  is 
so  unfair.  What  does  the  minister  have  to 
say? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister 
of  Community  and  Social  Services  (Mr.  Nor- 
ton) is  deahng  with,  that  situation  at  the 
moment.  There  is  further  discussion  to  be 
held  regarding  that  topic. 

Mr.  Blundy:  I  would  think  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Social  Development 
would  have  a  role  in  this  situation  now  that 
it  has  gone  so  long.  Will  the  minister  assure 
the  members  of  the  House  and  guarantee 
that  the  mentally  retarded  clients  of  the 
Hamilton  association  are  not  in  jeopardy  or 
suffering  after  eight  weeks  of  strike? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  No  such  incidents  have 
come  to  our  attention  wherein  any  mentally 
retarded  person  in  the  Hamilton  area  is 
suffering  because  of  this  prolonged  strike. 
We  are  all  very  sorry  and  find  it  very  diflBcult 
to  cope  wdth  a  strike  that  does  go  on  for 
that  period  of  time,  but  I  can  assure  the 
honourable  members  of  this  House  that  the 
minister  is  well  aware  of  the  situation  and  is 
keeping  a  very  careful  eye  on  it. 
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ORANGE  PRICES 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commer- 
cial Relations.  I  would  ask  the  minister 
whether  he  has  been  looking  into  the  con- 
tinuing high  price  of  oranges  in  this  province. 
Is  he  aware  that  although  there  has  been  a 
bumper  crop  in  the  United  States  and  the 
wholesale  price  there  has  dropped  substan- 
tially, the  retail  price  in  Ontario,  according 
to  Statistics  Canada,  increased  by  7.3  per 
cent  between  January  and  April  of  this  year? 
Does  he  know  that  the  excessive  price  here 
is  due  largely  to  the  markup  by  supermarkets, 
a  matter  over  which  he  has  some  control  if 
he  wants  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  understand  the  question.  I  under- 
stand something  about  oranges  in  super- 
markets, but  what  was  the  question? 

Mr.  Swart:  I  thought  the  question  was 
very  clear.  I  asked  the  minister  whether  he 
knew  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  oranges  of  7.3  per  cent  in  this 
province,  according  to  Statistics  Canada, 
from  January  to  April  and  that  there  has 
been  a  bumper  crop  in  the  United  States. 
The  wholesale  price  there  has  fallen  sub- 
stantially and  the  excessive  price  here  is  due 
largely  to  the  markup  by  the  supermarkets. 
Does  he  know  this?  Does  he  know  that  he 
has  control  over  it  and  has  the  power  to  do 
something  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  the 
first  one  to  admit  when  I  am  bewildered.  If 
the  honourable  member  wants  me  to  look 
at  the  price  of  oranges,  I  will  be  glad  to 
do  so.  I  will  bring  him  in  a  sack  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Swart:  When  the  minister  is  doing 
the  examination,  will  he  explain  why  this 
orange  sells  for  33  cents  retail  in  the  super- 
markets here  but  the  same  orange  sells  for 
20  to  23  cents  in  the  United  States,  even 
though  the  wholesale  price  is  the  same?  I 
will  send  these  over  to  him  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Does  the  minister  recognize  the  significant 
point  that  the  orange  I  bought  for  33  cents 
in  Safeway  wholesales  in  Ontario  at  the 
Canadian  price  of  19  cents?  Does  the  minis- 
ter not  think  the  70  per  cent  markup  in 
oranges,  which  is  the  normal  markup  now 
by  the  supermarkets,  is  a  bit  much? 

Even  with  the  minister's  attitude  that  aU 
prices  are  fine  and  justified  in  this  province, 
does  he  not  think  he  ought  to  intervene 
occasionally  and  rap  some  knuckles  on 
issues  like  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  honourable  member  in  his  earnest  pur- 


suit for  goodies  would  be  accurate  about 
my  remarks.  I  have  never  said  all  prices  in 
this  province  are  good. 

Take  these  oranges  back  to  the  member. 
I  don't  eat  them.  I  like  Canadian  apples.  I 
brought  in  apple  juice  in  this  province; 
remember  that.  I  will  look  into  the  question 
of  oranges. 

ESSEX  EXPLOSION 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Premier,  although  it  probably 
should  be  directed  to  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs.  I  wonder  if  the 
Premier,  since  he  sits  in  cabinet,  could  give 
us  a  decision  in  the  near  future  with  regard 
to  the  explosion  in  the  town  of  Essex  and 
any  assistance  that  may  be  possible  through 
the  Ontario  Development  Corporation  for 
the  business  people  who  are  trying  to  re- 
build in  that  town. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon- 
ourable member  in  his  usual  perceptive  way 
was  quite  right  in  his  first  observation.  That 
question  should  be  directed  to  the  Minister 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Premier  is  in  charge  over  there,  I  would 
hope  he  would  have  a  little  say.  However, 
maybe  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  would  be  prepared  to  answer  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
like  to  be  evasive  but,  having  discussed  it 
with  my  friend  last  week,  to  get  the  answer 
he  is  looking  for  the  question  should  be 
directed  to  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman).  He  will  be  back 
on  Monday. 

POLICE  ROLE  IN  LABOUR  DISPUTES 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Can  the 
minister  justify  the  use  of  30  to  40  police 
officers  at  the  legal  strike  currently  in  pro- 
gress between  the  United  Cement,  Lime  and 
Gypsum  Workers  and  Nelson  Crushed  Stone 
in  order  to  run  five  company  trucks  through 
the  picket  line  three  times  a  week,  when  there 
are  usually  no  more  than  20  picketers  on  the 
line?  What  meaning  has  the  right  to  picket 
and  to  informational  picketing  when  those 
same  trucks  have  the  side  windows  boarded 
up  as  well  as  a  police  escort  through  the  line 
at  high  speed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
question  was  asked  of  me  last  week  and  I 
indicated  it  was  a  question  that  should  be 
directed  to  the  Solicitor  General.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  do  so  when  he  returns. 
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Mr.  Mackenzie:  In  the  course  of  redirec- 
tion, would  the  minister  also  ask  the  Solicitor 
General  whether  the  cost  of  the  police  as- 
signed to  assist  Flintkote,  the  American  owners, 
will  be  charged  to  the  company,  as  it  was 
not  asked  for  by  any  one  of  the  strikers,  or 
are  the  workers  themselves  going  to  have  to 
continue  paying  part  of  the  costs  and  paying 
for  their  own  crucifixion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  glad 
to  transmit  that  information  to  the  Solicitor 
General,  although  probably  not  in  quite  the 
same  words,  which  I  am  not  entirely  sure  of. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORM 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  question 
for  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry), 
who  is  not  here,  although  I  see  his  papers 
there.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  (Mr. 
Wells)  but  he  has  just  slipped  out.  I  wonder 
if  he  is  going  to  come  back  in  the  House? 
If  not,  I  will  ask  the  Premier  the  question. 
11:20  a.m. 

Given  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chretien  was  in 
town  just  the  other  day  to  discuss  a  timetable 
for  new  federalism  in  Canada,  and  given  the 
fact  that  the  government  has  committed  itself 
to  drawing  up  the  new  constitution,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Premier  has  discussed  with  his 
officials  the  possibility  of  including  munic- 
ipalities in  that  discussion  or  to  having  some 
kind  of  attention  drawn  in  a  new  constitution 
to  municipalities,  their  existence  in  Canada, 
and  giving  some  recognition  to  municipalities 
in  that  constitution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  going  back 
over  the  many  years  when  there  have  been 
discussions  on  a  reformed,  restructured,  new 
constitution,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  in 
all  of  the  discussions  to  date  the  main  direc- 
tion has  been  to  enunciate  certain  basic 
principles  on  the  question  of  rights,  the  ques- 
tion of  distribution,  the  question  of  equaliza- 
tion—some of  the  very  basic  principles. 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  con- 
sideration, to  date  at  least,  of  entrenching  in 
any  new  or  revised  constitution  for  Canada, 
shall  we  say,  the  position  of  the  municipali- 
ties. Perhaps  the  point  of  view  as  to  what 
might  be  contained  in  the  constitution  would 
be  somewhat  different  right  across  the  coim- 
try.  I  would  question  whether  in  any  other 
constitutions  that  might  be  somewhat  com- 
parable one  would  find  specific  provisions  for 
municipalities.  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the 
American  constitution  or  those  of  West  Ger- 
many, France,  et  cetera,  but  from  my  limited 
knowledge  I  do  not  recall  any  of  them  having 
that  sort  of  reference. 


In  terms  of  the  interest  of  municipal  leaders 
in  a  new  constitution,  the  government  would 
be  quite  pleased  to  receive  that  sort  of  infor- 
mation, but  I  would  not  want  to  lead  the 
member  astray  and  say  that  in  a  national  con- 
stitutional document  one  would  see  a  list  of 
specific  provisions  as  it  relates  to  the  munic- 
ipalities. I  quite  honestly  doubt  that  would 
be  the  case. 

REPORT 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  Philip  from  the  standing  committee  on 
administration  of  justice  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amount  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  Provincial  Secretariat 
for  Justice  be  granted  Her  Majesty  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1981: 

Justice  pohcy  program,  $717,500. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITIES 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
81,  An  Act  to  amend  certan  Acts  respecting 
Regional  Municipalities. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  give  regional  councils  the  authority 
to  provide  such  benefits  as  group  life,  ac- 
cident, medical  and  hospital  care  insurance  to 
the  members  of  council.  In  addition,  it  pro- 
poses to  remove  the  requirements  that  re- 
gional councils  pass  a  road  consolidation  by- 
law every  five  years.  In  the  acts  for  Niagara 
and  York  it  proposes  to  delete  a  provision 
which  refers  to  a  section  of  the  Homes  for 
Aged  and  Rest  Home  Act  which  no  longer 
exists. 

Other  amendments  are  proposed  to  indi- 
vidual regional  acts.  One  amendment  would 
place  the  apportionment  of  general  regional 
costs  in  the  regional  mxmicipality  of  Niagara 
on  the  basis  of  weighted  equalized  assess- 
ments. This  is  already  the  basis  in  most 
regions  and  all  counties  in  Ontario.  Another 
amendment  will  meet  a  request  from  Sudbury 
regional  council  for  the  same  flexibility  in 
apportioning  costs  that  counties  have  cur- 
rently under  section  507  of  the  Municipdi  Act. 

The  regional  municipality  of  Halton  would 
be  permitted  to  acquire  land  and  renovate  or 
construct  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  Halton 
Children's  Aid  Society  and  to  lease  the  prop- 
erty to  the  society. 
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The  bill  also  seeks  to  clarify,  in  the  Re- 
gional Municipality  of  Hamilton-Wentworth 
Act,  that  the  senior  police  oflBcers  who  were 
taken  into  the  regional  police  force  from  the 
former  city  of  Hamilton  police  force  may  re- 
tire on  completing  35  years  of  service  or  on 
reaching  65  years  of  age,  at  their  option. 

Two  minor  boundary  amendments  are  pro- 
posed in  the  bill:  one  between  the  regions  of 
Hamilton-Wentworth  and  Waterloo  and  one 
between  the  regions  of  Hamilton-Wentworth 
and  Halton.  The  bill  also  includes  a  provision 
giving  the  region  of  York  the  responsibility 
for  solid  waste  disposal  in  York. 

EDUCATION  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson  moved  first  reading 
of  Bill  82,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Education 
Act,  1974. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ONTARIO  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CODE  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  83,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  make  sexual  harass- 
ment in  the  work  place  a  breach  of  human 
rights  in  the  province  and  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  sexual  harassment  in  the  work 
place. 

MUNICIPAL  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr,  M.  N.  Davison  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  84,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  municipalities 
in  Ontario  to  provide  health  care  and  health 
insurance  benefits  to  retired  employees. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  big  point 
of  this  but,  according  to  rule  32(c),  on  the 
introduction  of  a  government  biU  there 
should  be  a  compendium  of  information  filed 
with  the  opposition  critics.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  that  has  not  yet  been  done.  I 
wonder  if  the  Minister  of  Education  could 
undertake  to  do  that  before  Monday. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker; 
no  problem. 

11:30  a.m. 


ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

,  (continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  believe  at  the  last  session 
the  member  for  Wentworth  was  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman.  That  is  my  recollection,  as  well. 
I  was  outlining  our  proposals  for  a  charter 
for  municipal  government.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  go  back  over  any  of  that  ground, 
but  I  wanted  to  remind  the  minister  today 
so  that  when  he  gets  to  his  response  he  will 
recall  that  is  an  issue  to  which  we  would 
appreciate  a  very  detailed  and  very  sincere 
response. 

I  want  to  talk  today  about  three  areas 
that  are  very  important  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment. The  first  is  property  taxes;  the 
second  is  the  structure  of  local  government, 
and  more  especially  the  problems  facing 
regional  government;  and  the  third  is  what 
I  will  call  communication,  the  matter  of 
relationship  between  this  government  and 
this  Legislature  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
municipal  government  sector. 

I  am  sure  the  minister  realizes  there  is 
widespread  public  discontent  over  the 
problems  of  property  taxes,  over  the  fact 
that  not  only  are  property  taxes  too  high, 
but  they  are  also  seen  to  be  urvfair.  The 
programs  put  in  place  in  an  attempt  to 
rectify  the  situation  have  not  improved  the 
fairness  of  property  taxes  as  perceived  by 
property  taxpayers.  I  am  convinced  public 
discontent  is  growing  and  that  in  time  it 
will  grow  to  a  point  where  we  will  see  an 
Ontario  equivalent  of  California's  Proposi- 
tion 13.  The  information  I  have  been 
getting  in  recent  weeks,  as  citizens'  groups 
and  community  associations  have  been  see- 
ing their  1980  tax  bills,  is  that  it  is  coming 
sooner  rather  than  later.  The  problem  of 
property  taxes  is  one  that  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed now  and  Cannot  be  put  off  for  the 
indefinite  future,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last 
10  years. 

There  are  experts  who  have  claimed  that 
property  taxes  are  a  progressive  form  of 
taxation  and  that  property  taxes  in  Ontario 
are  based  as  much  on  the  ability  to  pay  as 
the  Ontario  income  tax  system.  During  the 
last  six  months  our  research  staflF  has  been 
reviewing  that  entire  issue,  and  I  want  to 
tell  the  minister  this  party  totally  rejects  that 
viewpoint.  We  believe  property  taxes  as  they 
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are  structured  at  present  in  Ontario  are  un- 
fair because  they  are  not  related  adequately 
to  the  ability  to  pay,  either  of  the  individual 
home  owner,  of  the  tenant,  or  of  the  busi- 
ness organization  paying  those  property 
taxes.  We  believe  it  is  necessary  to  make  very 
major  changes  in  our  system  in  order  to 
ensure  that  property  taxes  are  related  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  ability  to  pay. 

It  is  not  only  taxpayers  who  are  unhappy; 
it  is  also  municipal  governments  and  school 
boards.  We  have  seen  in  recent  months  the 
situation  where  a  local  council  has  come 
down  to  this  Legislature  and  has  demon- 
strated in  front  of  this  building  because  of 
the  problems  it  faces  in  the  area  of  munici- 
pal finance,  grants  and  property  taxes. 
When  things  come  to  that  very  sad  state, 
it  is  an  indication  to  the  minister  and  to  the 
government  that  a  change  is  needed  and 
needed  now.  There  have  been  not  only 
demonstrations,  but  also  letters  and  conversa- 
tions from  councillors,  from  school  trustees, 
from  taxpayers,  from  many  people,  about 
the  very  serious  problems.  I  am  sure  the 
minister  has  been  getting  as  many  of  them 
as  I  have. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  rectify  the 
situation.  Those  attempts  have  led  to  our 
present  municipal  grants  structure  being 
nothing  more  than  one  big  fudge.  I  cannot 
put  it  any  more  simply  than  that.  When  we 
look  at  the  unconditional  grants  outlined  by 
the  minister  in  his  statement  when  we  were 
last  dealing  with  these  estimates,  we  saw  him 
outline  resource  equalization  grant  changes 
which  were  a  fudge;  changes  in  the  per 
capita  grants  which  were  a  fudge,  the  special 
apportionment  protection  grant  which  was  a 
fudge;  the  special  ad  hoc  grant  extended  for 
another  year  w'hich  was  a  fudge. 

We  have  got  into  a  situation  where  the 
municipal  finance  system  is  in  such  a  mess 
that  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  it  at  all, 
the  only  way  of  having  any  peace  among 
municipal  councillors  and  among  property 
taxpayers,  is  to  introduce  grants  that  fudge 
the  system  to  ensure  that  municipalities  get 
at  least  a  reasonable  amount  of  money.  But 
we  have  moved  so  far  away  from  a  proper 
system  of  property  taxes  and  a  proper  system 
of  grants  that  it's  frightening,  because  no 
one  knows  what's  coming  next. 

When  we  look  at  the  real  programs,  the 
programs  that  actually  make  sense,  that  are 
based  on  real  taxation  principles,  sudh  as  the 
grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  that  are  provided  by 
this  government  to  municipalities  for  their 
tenant-occupied,  provincially  owned  premises, 
we  see  that  those  grants  are  frozen.  There 
are  no  increases  for  1980.  Yet  those  are  the 


kind  of  grants  which  are  fair,  because  they 
are  based  on  clear  numbers.  They  are  based 
on  something  which  everybody  in  the  muni- 
cipal finance  system  can  understand. 

The  grants  program  is  a  mess,  in  major 
part  because  our  system  of  assessment  is  in 
a  mess.  We  have  been  playing  around  for 
two  years  with  the  section  86  reassessments, 
not  yet  on  a  province-wide  basis.  Municipal 
councillors  are  convinced  they  are  coming  on 
a  province-wide  basis,  that  whatever  vote  a 
municipal  council  takes  now  a  section  86 
equalized  assessment  will  be  imposed  on  it 
within  the  next  couple  of  years.  I  am  con- 
vinced of  that  as  well,  because  section 
86  appears  to  be  a  first  step  in  some  grand 
design  that  this  government  and  this  minister 
has. 

The  Association  of  Municipalities  of  On- 
tario, in  its  recent  paper  Toward  Property 
Tax  Reform,  has  welcomed  section  86  re- 
assessment on  a  province-wide  basis  as  a  first 
step  in  a  necessary  overhaul  of  the  entire 
assessment  system.  The  problem  is  that 
neither  AMO  nor  this  House  has  the  slight- 
est idea  what  it  is  a  first  step  in.  I  want  to 
suggest  to  AMO  and  to  the  minister  that  it 
is  very  dangerous  to  take  a  first  step  on  a 
staircase  that  leads  into  the  unknown.  We  are 
insisting  that  the  government  make  clear  its 
long-term  goals  in  the  area  of  assessment. 

The  association  of  municipalities,  our 
municipal  colleagues  in  general,  is  in  favour 
of  the  implementation  of  market  value  assess- 
ment on  a  province-wide  basis.  I  want  to 
suggest  that  they  have  been,  not  exactly 
hoodwinked,  but  led  to  believe  that  market 
value  assessment  is  the  only  direction  this 
province  can  take  in  the  area  of  reassessment. 

The  Blair  commission  and  all  the  studies 
that  went  on  before  that  and  the  provincial 
and  local  government  committee  that  studied 
this  problem  have  attempted  to  modify  mar- 
ket value  assessment  to  make  it  acceptable. 
Those  modifications  unfortunately  have  intro- 
duced new  fudges.  I  am  convinced  that  mar- 
ket value  assessment,  as  we  know  it  at  the 
moment,  is  not  a  direction  that  can  be  taken 
by  this  province.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the 
minister  and  his  colleague  in  the  Ministry  of 
Revenue  have  a  feeling  for  that  as  well. 

If  we  look  at  the  situation  we  will  see 
that  introduction  of  market  value  assess- 
ment, as  recommended  by  the  provincial 
and  local  government  committee,  would 
cause  major  shifts  between  classes  of  prop- 
erty, not  only  in  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
which  our  mimicipal  friends  are  already 
aware  of,  but  in  many  other  municipalities 
right  across  this  province. 
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To  take  a  couple  of  muncipaJities  in  my 
own  area,  in  the  city  of  Hamilton  industry 
is  now  assessed  at  19.4  per  cent  of  market 
value;  multiple-family  homes  are  assessed  at 
25.5  per  cent  of  market  value  and  single- 
family  homes  ore  assessed  at  10.5  per  cent 
of  market  value.  In  Stoney  Creek,  single- 
family  homes  are  assessed  at  13.7  per  cent 
of  market  value  and  Industry  at  29.8  per 
cent. 

In  those  instances,  introduction  of  market 
value  assessment,  as  recommended  by  the 
studies  that  have  been  done  to  this  date, 
would  cause  a  major  shift  in  burden  between 
classes  of  property.  In  Stoney  Creek  at  least, 
that  major  shift  in  burden  would  be  from 
industry  and  business  to  home  owners  and 
possibly  to  tenants  as  weU. 

11:40  a.m. 

The  problem  is  not  only  in  my  own  area, 
it's  also  in  Kitchener,  it's  in  Cambridge,  it's 
in  eastern  Ontario,  it's  almost  everywhere 
that  section  86  reassessments  have  been 
done.  It  is  probably  everywhere  that  section 
86  reassessments  have  been  done,  and  it  is 
probably  everywhere  that  section  86  re- 
(assessments  have  not  been  done.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  the  data  for  those  municipalities 
is  not  readily  available  to  this  party  because 
the  data  is  in  a  computer  on  the  govermnent 
side  of  this  House. 

Let's  look  at  what  happened  when  market 
value  assessment  has  been  introduced  else- 
where. Market  value  assessment  was  intro- 
duced in  Ohio  in  1970.  At  that  time,  the 
split  in  property  tax  burden  was  61  per  cent 
commercial  and  39  per  cent  residential.  By 
1979,  with  annual  updating  of  the  market 
value  assessment,  the  split  had  reversed  the 
burden  so  significantly  that  residents  were 
paying  52  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  bill  and 
commercial  institutions  48  per  cent.  That's 
a  shift  from  61  per  cent  commercial,  39  per 
cent  residential,  to  52  per  cent  residential,  48 
per  cent  commercial.  In  New  York  state  the 
same  thing  is  happening  now.  If  market  value 
assessment  was  introduced  in  Ontario,  the 
same  thing  would  happen  here. 

The  reason  is  relatively  straightforward. 
It's  because  as  a  percentage  of  income  and 
as  a  percentage  of  value  of  property  to  the 
occupier,  industrial  and  commercial  buildings 
are  much  lower  than  residential  buildings. 
The  cost  of  a  home  to  the  home  owner  and 
the  rent  paid  by  a  tenant  is  a  far  greater 
percentage  of  income  than  the  cost  of  the 
building  or  the  rent  paid  by  an  industrial  or 
commercial  organization  as  a  percentage  of 
that  organization's  income. 


We  need  a  change,  we  need  a  dramatic 
change  and  we  need  some  evidence  that  the 
government  is  working  seriously  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  very  serious  property  tax 
problem  that  we  have. 

Let  me  illustrate  that  serious  problem  in 
one  other  way— in  the  matter  of  costs  to  the 
property  taxpayer  paid  to  the  school  board. 
Using  1976  figures  in  Innisfil  township,  the 
average  property  tax  paid  for  educational 
purposes  was  of  the  order  of  $80  per  year. 
In  the  same  year  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
the  average  property  tax  for  education  pur- 
poses was  $414.50.  These  are  figures  for 
average  homes.  In  the  city  of  Owen  Sound 
in  that  same  year  the  figure  was  $232,  and 
in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  it  was  $230. 

With  approximately  equal  salaries  for 
teachers  in  all  of  those  areas  and  roughly 
equivalent  class  size,  even  though  we  recog- 
nize that  there  are  some  different  programs 
being  offered,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
the  education  tax  should  be  much  more 
equal  than  those  figures  show  it  was  and  still 
is  to  this  day.  Indeed,  it  could  be  argued 
that  Metro  taxpayers  are  paying  too  much 
towards  the  cost  of  education,  but  that  would 
be  clarified  depending  on  the  new  system  of 
assessment  that  would  be  introduced,  a  new 
system  of  property  taxes  based  more  closely 
on  ability  to  pay. 

We  can't  go  in  the  direction  we  have  been 
going.  We  can't  continue  to  play  around  by 
fudging  grants,  by  fudging  assessments,  by 
using  the  split  mill  rate,  by  using  property 
tax  credits,  by  failing  to  properly  assess 
underground  lo^cations,  particularly  in  mines, 
and  by  changing  the  process  of  assessment 
for  vacant  land  that  is  in  the  process  of 
development,  as  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
(Mr.  Maeck)  did  last  year.  We  cannot  go 
that  way.  We  have  to  take  a  bold  new  step. 

With  the  transfer  of  the  municipal  finance 
branch  to  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  I  hope  the  minister  will  accept  that 
responsibility  and  will  ensure  that  we  get 
proper  property  tax  reform  right  across  this 
provinbe.  We  need  a  property  tax  system 
that  is  clear,  that  is  fair  to  farmers,  to  rural 
and  urban  home  owners,  to  tenants,  to 
small  business,  even  to  big  business.  We 
need  a  property  tax  system  that  is  based  on 
clear  principles  and  that  is  accompanied  by 
legislated  revenue  sharing  based  on  real  need 
of  that  municipality  for  provincial  funding. 

Moving  to  the  area  of  regional  government 
structure  and  local  government  structure  in 
general,  in  his  lead-ofiE  remarks,  the  minister 
talked  about  the  five  reviews  of  regional 
government    that    have    been    conducted    to 
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date.  I'm  not  going  to  go  back  over  that 
ground.  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  minister, 
though,  that  something  is  very  seriously 
wrong  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
are  spent  on  a  study  which  is  subsequently 
shelved  because  the  recommendations  of  that 
study  received,  to  quote  the  minister,  "in- 
sufficient public  support."  Why  lare  we 
spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on 
studies  that  produce  recommendations  of 
that  kind? 

(Surely,  in  any  study  of  local  government 
structure,  whether  in  the  north  or  in  south- 
em  Ontario,  one  clear  guideline  to  the  com- 
missioners who  are  undertaking  the  study 
should  be  that  they  should  take  into  accoimt 
the  views  of  the  pubUc.  The  public  should  be 
consulted  and  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report  should  be  recommenda- 
tions that  meet  with  widespread  public  sup- 
port. Given  that  the  recommendations  of  at 
least  those  three  reports  have  not  met  wide- 
spread public  support,  I  suggest  that  is  a 
pretty  serious  condemnation  of  the  terms  of 
reference  given  to  the  commissioners  when 
the  studies  were  set  up.  We  are  wasting 
money  if  we're  pouring  it  into  studies  that 
recommend  things  nobody  wants. 

This  morning  I  was  going  to  talk  about 
the  Ottawa-Carleton  situation,  but  the  minis- 
ter tabled  the  bill  this  week,  to  deal  with 
that  and  we  will  get  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view in  some  detail  the  structure  of  local 
government  in  Ottawa-Carleton  when  we 
come  to  debate  that  bill.  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  go  into  it  in  detail  now,  because  I 
know  some  of  my  colleagues  are  hoping  to 
speak  this  morning. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  the  minister  I  had 
also  planned  to  respond  to  his  bill  concern- 
ing Metropolitan  Toronto,  but  we  will  deal 
with  that  at  a  later  time  when  my  colleague 
from  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston), 
the  Metro  critic  for  this  caucus,  who  is  very 
intimately  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  will  deal  with  it  in 
probably  far  more  detail  than  I  could. 

However,  I  have  to  talk  about  the  Hamil- 
ton-Wentworth  situation.  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation.  The  minister  said  on  May  12,  in 
his  leadoflF  remarks,  and  I  quote:  "Strong 
public  opposition  immediately  developed  to 
the  Stewart  commission's  proposals  for  a  one- 
tier  system  in  Hamilton- Wentworth.  In  re- 
sponse, the  government  stated  it  was  com- 
mitted to  bontinuing  with  the  two-tier 
system,  giving  it  time  to  evolve  and  mature." 

I  would  suggest  that  statement  is  incred- 
ibly inconsistent,  that  we  face  very  serious 
problems  in  Hamilton- Wentworth.  The  region 


of  Hamilton- Wentworth  is  not  serving  its 
property  taxpayers,  its  citizens,  in  any  proper 
way  at  all. 

The  minister  or  his  colleague  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  will  have  received  very  recently 
submissions  from  the  Hamilton  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  no  doubt  from  many  other 
organizations  as  well;  submissions  Which  in- 
dicate very  clearly  that  change  is  necessary. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  those  sub- 
missions suggests  that  one  tier  should  be 
implemented. 

The  problem  with  buzzwords  such  as  one 
tier  is  that  they  mean  diflFerent  things  to 
different  people.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
to  the  minister,  the  kind  of  restructured 
regional  government  I  have  in  mind  is  not 
necessarily  anything  close  to  the  kind  of  re- 
structiured  region  that  Hamilton  mayor  Jack 
MacDonald  has  in  mind.  Although,  of  course, 
when  one  gets  into  using  the  buzzwords, 
when  one  gets  into  using  the  jargon,  it's 
sometimes  diflBcult  to  get  those  differences 
across  in  the  information  that  is  carried  by 
the  media. 
11:50  a.m. 

It  is  very  clear  that  regional  government 
in  Hamilton-Wentworth  is  not  working  and, 
regardless  of  the  minister's  comment,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  people  in  Hamilton- 
Wentworth  are  dissatisfied  with  the  system 
of  regional  government.  For  the  minister  to 
say  that  because  the  Stewart  commission  was 
initially  rejected  is  a  reason  for  continuing 
the  status  quo  is  just  totally  unacceptable. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  What  is  the  member's  posi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Isaacs:  I'U  tell  the  member  my  position 
in  a  moment,  if  he  waits. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Is  it  the  same  as  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel)  and  the 
member  for  Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Mackenzie)? 

Mr.  Isaacs:  I'll  teU  him  my  position  in  a 
moment.  It's  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  all 
my  colleagues  in  the  New  Democratic  Party. 
It's  totally  different  from  the  position  which 
the  member  for  Wentworth  North  (Mr.  Cun- 
ningham) has  suggested  publicly,  which  is  to 
dismantle  the  whole  thing.  If  we  dismantle 
the  whole  thing,  we're  all  in  trouble. 

The  minister  talked  about  the  great  On- 
tario border  war  that  was  going  on  in  Brant- 
Brantford.  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  minister 
that  the  great  Ontario  border  war  that  was 
going  on  there  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
great  Hamilton-Wentworth  regional  govern- 
ment war  that  is  going  on. 

The  minister  took  a  step  in  the  Brant- 
Brantford  situation  which  is  exactly  the  same 
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as  the  step  we  are  requesting  him  to  take 
in  the  case  of  Hamilton-Wentworth.  That 
step  is  to  send  a  person  into  that  region  to 
sit  down  with  all  interested  parties  to  find 
the  common  ground  and  to  find  a  solution 
which  will  work  and  which  is  acceptable  to 
all  sides,  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  minister 
successfully  resolved  the  Brant-Brantford  dis- 
pute. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  minister  that  I  recog- 
nize his  pleasure  and  I  congratulate  him  for 
getting  that  situation  resolved.  I  think  it 
was  a  great  achievement.  I'm  not  yet  con- 
vinced that  because  it  worked  in  one  place 
it  will  work  everywhere,  but  I  do  believe  it 
will   work   in   Hamilton-Wentworth. 

I  want  to  go  further  than  sending  in  a 
mediator  to  find  the  common  ground.  I  want 
to  tell  the  minister  publicly  as  I  have  told 
him  in  writing,  that  he  should  put  the  Stewart 
commission  report  on  the  table.  The  mediator 
should  be  told  to  tell  all  the  parties  that 
the  Stewart  commission  report  is  the  basis  of 
the  discussions  that  should  be  going  on  in 
Hamilton-Wentworth. 

When  we  cut  through  the  rhetoric;  when 
we  get  into  looking  at  the  details  that  are 
contained  in  the  Stewart  commission  report, 
we  find  a  tremendous  amount  of  good  sense 
in  it.  We  find  protection  for  rural  taxpayers. 
We  find  protection  for  the  suburban  tax- 
payer. We  find  that  the  cultural  institutions 
that  the  city  was  trying  to  transfer  to  the 
region  which  provoked  the  recent  walkout 
would  not  be  transferred  to  the  suburban 
and  rural  taxpayers  under  what  the  Stewart 
commission  is  suggesting. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  good 
sense  in  that  report.  We  do  have  too  much 
inefiicient  government  in  Hamilton-Went- 
worth. Things  are  going  to  get  worse  if  the 
minister  continues  with  his  present  stand 
until  after  the  municipal  elections,  or  beyond. 
The  battle  lines  are  drawn.  When  we  see  a 
battle  is  imminent,  surely  we  step  in  and 
get  the  negotiations  going  before  it  turns 
into  a  bloody  battle.  That's  what  we  have 
been  urging,  and  will  continue  to  urge,  the 
minister  to  do. 

I  want  to  go  slightly  further.  I  want  to 
outline  to  the  minister  the  three  principles 
which  I  believe  are  appropriate  for  Hamilton- 
Wentworth,  which  are  essentially  contained 
in  the  Stewart  commission  report,  and  which 
I  believe  are  generally  acceptable  to  all  peo- 
ple on  all  sides  df  the  issue  in  Hamilton- 
Wentworth.  These  principles  apply,  with 
whatever  minor  modifications  are  necessary, 
to  local  governments  everywhere  in  Ontario, 
including  the  other  regions  where  there  are 


problems,  which  the  minister  alluded  to  and 
which  we  will  discuss  later  in  these  estimates. 

The  first  principle  for  local  government 
in  Hamilton-Wentworth  is  that  the  structure 
should  be  changed  to  reduce  duphcation  and 
to  eliminate  the  excess  local  government 
which  we  have  now.  There  is  simply  too 
much  government,  and  it  could  be  cut  down. 

The  second  principle  is  that  local  govern- 
ment structure  in  Hamilton-Wentworth  should 
ensure  that  taxpayers  pay  only  for  the  serv- 
ices they  receive.  That  principle  is  embodied 
in  the  Stewart  commission  report  and  is  one 
for  which  I  have  found,  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  very  wide  support  in  the  city,  in  the 
suburbs  and  in  the  rural  parts  of  Hamilton- 
Wentworth,  including  Wentworth  North. 

Finally,  the  minister  should  ensure  that  a 
new  system  of  regional  government  in 
Hamilton-Wentworth  guarantees  that  the  fi- 
nancial benefits  accruing  from  industrial, 
commercial  and  high-density  residential  as- 
sessment are  shared  fairly  among  all  residents 
of  the  region.  They  are  not  shared  fairly  at 
the  present  time.  That  is  part  of  the  problem 
we  have  in  Hamilton-Wentworth.  Some  peo- 
ple, in  some  parts  of  the  region,  are  being 
asked  to  pay  but  they  are  not  being  granted 
the  offset  that  should  be  going  to  them  from 
the  industrial,  commercial  and  high-density 
residential  assessment. 

With  those  three  principles,  I  believe  all 
parties  could  be  brought  together  and  we 
could  put  in  place  a  single  structure  of  gov- 
ernment in  Hamilton-Wentworth  that  ade- 
quately meets  all  the  needs  of  all  the  people, 
that  ensures  the  local  identity  is  preserved— 
in  the  1980s  community  identity,  a  feeling 
of  belonging,  is  going  to  become  more  and 
more  important— and  that  is  efficient  in  the 
way  it  provides  service  to  its  citizens  and 
ensures  people  pay  for  what  they  get  and 
not  for  what  they  do  not  get. 

Having  spoken  slightly  longer  than  I  in- 
tended on  the  matter  of  regional  govern- 
ment, I  now  want  to  go  on  to  the  matter  of 
communication  between  this  House  and  our 
municipal  friends. 

There  are  obvious  problems  in  communica- 
tion. It  is  not  simply  the  problem  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Association  of  Municipali- 
ties of  Ontario  from  the  Provincial-Municipal 
Liaison  Committee.  We  know  the  PMLC 
process  is,  in  its  inimitable  way,  sputtering 
along.  We  know  many  of  the  people  involved 
in  that  process  are  trying  to  give  the  appear- 
ance that  things  are  not  quite  as  bad  as 
others  might  think  them  to  be.  We  know  in- 
dividual backroom  discussions  are  continu- 
ing,   as   they   should,   but   nevertheless   there 
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are  enough  instances  where  inadequate  com- 
munication is  taking  place  that  we  have  to 
look  for  a  new  and  better  system. 

Some  of  the  bills  the  minister  has  intro- 
duced in  the  last  couple  of  weeks  are  an 
example  of  that.  I  will  return  to  it.  There 
are  areas  that  are  in  desperate  need  of  study, 
and  which  sometimes  we  hear  are  being  given 
study.  Municipal  finance  is  obviously  the 
biggest  of  those,  but  there  are  many  much 
smaller  areas  as  well. 

Yet  our  municipal  friends  do  not  know 
about  the  studies  going  on.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  involved  in  any  committees.  They 
do  not  seem  to  know  who  to  talk  to  about 
assessment  reform  or  about  grants  reform.  The 
whole  thing  is  so  tenuous  and  vague  that  it 
cannot  work  properly,  because  it  needs  to 
be  slightly  more  formalized.  It  needs  to  have 
a  structure  that  can  be  seen  to  be  working 
rather  than  a  structure  that  is  so  vague  it 
might  or  might  not  be  working.  Not  enough 
people  know  about  it  to  make  it  truly 
representative. 

The  PMLC  has  never  been  appropriate 
for  everything  municipalities  have  on  their 
minds.  It  has  dealt  fairly  eflFectively  with 
many  of  the  large  problems  over  the  years, 
but  it  has  often  ignored  many  of  the  small 
problems  municipalities  feel  they  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  government 
and  this  House. 

The  second  problem  is  that  municipal 
councillors  and  aldermen,  the  elected  oflB- 
cials,  are  not  the  only  group  concerned  with 
what  is  going  on  in  this  House  that  affects 
municipal  government.  We  have  our  school 
trustees.  The  Municipal  Elections  Act  affects 
our  school  trustees,  but  where  is  the  school 
trustee  representation  in  the  discussions  on 
that  bill?  Some  of  the  appointed  officials  and 
the  staff  are  involved.  The  clerks  and  treas- 
urers are  well-organized.  The  engineers  are 
organized,  but  the  lines  of  communication 
are  not  nearly  as  clear  as  they  are  with  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Clerks  and  Treas- 
urers of  Ontario.  There  are  members  of 
special  purpose  bodies  who  have  very  im- 
portant views  on  this  whole  area.  Finally,  of 
course,  there  are  members  of  the  public. 

One  of  the  key  areas  that  desperately  needs 
attention  is  this  matter  of  municipal  conflict 
of  interest.  It  is  one  of  the  areas  that  just 
has  not  got  the  proper  public  attention  it 
should  get.  We  have  had  the  AMO  report 
and  it  is  a  very  good  report,  but  when  one 
looks  at  who  was  involved  in  putting  it  to- 
gether, one  realizes  it  was  municipal  elected 
officials  and  municipal  appointed  officials. 
12  noon 


Conflict  of  interest  affects  members  of 
special  purpose  bodies.  It  affects  school 
trustees,  it  affects  more  than  just  clerks  and 
treasurers  in  terms  of  the  appointed  officials. 
It  affects  members  of  the  public  who  want 
to  know  what  responsibility  their  elected 
official  has  in  terms  of  declaring  conflict  of 
interest.  Yet  there  has  been  no  public  dis- 
cussion on  this  matter  of  municipal  conffict 
of  interest. 

We  are  now  coming  close  to  another 
municipal  election  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  are  going  to  see  a  change  in  the  bill  for 
that  election  or  not.  If  we  do  not,  then  we 
are  being  unfair  to  the  people  who  will  be 
elected  in  November  of  this  year.  They  will 
be  elected  under  a  Municipal  Conflict  of  Inte- 
rest Act  which  is  known  to  be  inadequate  and 
they  will  not  know  what  the  future  holds  in 
that  area. 

We  discussed  this  last  year  and  I  think 
the  minister  knows  my  views  are  probably 
a  little  more  liberal  in  this  area— with  a  very 
small  "1"— than  those  of  the  AMO  committee, 
but  we  do  have  to  make  a  change.  It  is 
important  that  we  make  clear  to  our  mimi- 
cipal  friends,  our  school  trustees,  our  ap- 
pointed officials,  our  special  purpose  body 
members,  to  everybody  involved,  what  is 
going  on  instead  of  doing  it  in  the  little 
dark  rooms. 

Municipal  councillors,  aldermen,  elected 
officials  need  to  know  much  more  about  this 
House  and  about  what  is  going  on  in  this 
building.  Many  of  them  are  less  partisan 
than  we  are— although  sometimes  I  feel  this 
matter  of  nonpartisanship  is  a  greatly  over- 
rated commodity;  I  am  not  even  sure  it 
really  exists— and  recently  I  have  been  invit- 
ing the  councillors  from  the  municipalities 
in  my  own  area  to  come  and  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings here  and  they  learn  a  great  deal 
and  go  back  much  more  informed. 

They  realize  that  talking  to  the  civfl 
servants  in  back-room  committees  is  not  the 
only  way  to  get  things  done.  They  realize 
that  just  as  correspondence  from  a  taxpayer 
to  a  municipal  council  gets  to  the  municipal 
council  chamber  and  is  debated  there,  that 
same  mechanism  is  needed  here  as  well,  so 
that  there  can  be  free  and  open  discussion  of 
the  things  that  are  going  on  which  affect 
municipalities,  and  that  is  a  great  deal  of 
what  we  do  here. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  John 
Sewell,  talked  to  me  some  weeks  ago  about 
his  proposal  for  a  standing  committee  on 
municipal  affairs.  Also  present  during  that 
meeting  was  the  president  of  AMO,  and  I 
confess  I  am  a  little  uncertain  as  to  whether 
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AMO  is  endorsing  that  specific  proposal,  but 
I  have  asked  to  meet  on  it  and  we  will 
clarify  that. 

That  is  one  possibility,  and  a  possibility 
that  has  some  appeal.  However,  I  want  to 
suggest  to  the  minister  something  probably 
more  immediate  to  deal  with  the  more  urgent 
problems.  When  he  is  wearing  his  other  hat 
as  House  leader  for  the  government,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  he  thinks  about  establishing  a 
select  committee  on  municipal  finance  and 
municipal  government  problems;  a  committee 
that  will  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing municipalities  at  the  moment,  that  will 
meet  with  all  of  those  affected,  bring  them 
into  this  building  and  sit  down  and  talk 
about  the  problems,  talk  about  possible  solu- 
tions and  find  a  way  to  ensure  that  munici- 
pal finance  is  put  on  the  sound  and  firm  basis 
I  referred  to  earlier. 

The  second  task  of  such  a  committee 
would  be  to  look  at  municipal  government 
problems  and  to  allow  councils  and  the  many 
municipal  organizations  to  present  their  pro- 
posals for  change.  It  would  be  an  open 
forum  for  discussion  about  whether  those 
changes  would  be  acceptable  or  not  accep- 
table to  the  members  of  both  sides  of  this 
House. 

The  select  committee  should  be  given  a 
time  frame.  I  am  not  totally  convinced  that 
a  standing  committee  of  this  House  is  the 
right  way  of  dealing  with  the  problems,  be- 
cause the  rules  of  this  House  are  not  the 
same  as  the  rules  of  a  municipal  council 
and  correspondence  addressed  to  the  Pre- 
mier does  not  automatically  find  its  way  to 
a  standing  committee  on  municipal  affairs  in 
the  same  way  correspondence  addressed  to 
the  mayor  finds  its  way  on  to  a  city  council 
agenda  or  a  committee  agenda. 

So  we  cannot  use  exactly  the  same  model. 
I  believe  the  committee  should  be  charged 
with  finding  a  model  that  would  make  sense, 
a  model  that  would  ensure  that  communica- 
tion between  this  House  and  municipal  coun- 
cils would  be  clear,  open  and  available  to 
everyone  who  felt  there  was  need  for  change 
or  perhaps  to  occasionally  even  add  praise 
for  some  of  the  things  that  are  going  on  in 
this  House  that  affect  local  government.  The 
communication  must  be  there  and  it  is 
seriously  lacking  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  open- 
ing remarks.  I  know  we  are  going  to  be 
dealing  with  some  of  these  issues  and  with 
many  more  issues  in  greater  depth  on  Mon- 
day and  Friday  of  next  week  and  probably 
the  following  week  as  well.  I  hope  the  min- 
ister will  look  at  some  of  these  matters  seri- 
ously.   I   hope   he   will  respond   to   the  four 


points  I  have  made  in  my  leadoff  so  we  can 
talk  in  greater  detail  about  those  where  there 
appears  to  be  common  ground  and  where 
there  appears  to  be  a  willingness  on  the 
government's  part  to  accept  the  suggestions 
we  have  put  forward  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  participate  in  the  opening  statements  on 
the  ministry's  estimates.  Other  colleagues, 
more  specifically  my  colleague  from  Waterloo 
North  (Mr.  Epp),  have  made  comments  es- 
pecially in  the  area  involving  municipalities. 
I  intend  to  direct  my  comments  to  the  area 
basically  involving  intergovernmental  affairs. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity, 
because  I  think  there  are  interesting  times 
ahead  in  Canada  and  in  this  province  in 
this  specific  area.  Since  1971  I  have  watched 
a  whole  number  of  issues  come  and  go.  I  can 
recall,  as  I'm  sure  you  recall,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  well  as  will  the  minister  and  my  col- 
leagues, the  good  years  of  the  spirit  that  ex- 
isted in  1967.  Remember  the  spirit  of  1967 
when  Expo  was  on  the  scene  and  there  was 
a  feeling  of  goodwill?  I  guess  the  only  fly 
in  the  ointment  was  Charles  de  Gaulle,  in 
his  conquering  habits,  making  that  speech  on 
the  balcony  of  city  hall  in  Montreal.  I 
thought  the  spirit  in  those  years-1967,  1968 
—was  a  spirit  of  goodwill. 

IMany  things  happened  in  this  jurisdiction 
during  those  years.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
were  here.  I  personally  was  not.  But  certain- 
ly important  developments  took  place.  The 
Confederation  of  Tomorrow  conference 
under  John  Robarts  was  an  interesting  aspect. 
Movement  took  place  involving  setting  down 
and  drafting  a  constitution  that  was  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  Ontario  to  try  to  understand 
the  aspirations  and  the  problems  in  Quebec. 
Anyway,  we  have  evolved. 

It  is  with  great  sadness  I  have  watched 
this  movement  or  spirit  decline  since  1967. 
Of  course,  as  it  declined  we  gave  it  less  im- 
portance. Unfortimately  we  were  not  shocked 
into  realizing  the  country  was  breaking  up 
until  the  election  of  the  Parti  Quebecois  in 
1976.  Some  of  us  at  that  time  were  crying  in 
the  wilderness  expressing  concern  about  what 
was  happening,  not  only  in  Quebec  but  right 
across  this  country.  The  last  decade,  those 
10  years  since  1967,  has  not  been  the  best 
for  this  country  because  we  basically  slept. 
There  were  other  priorities  and  we  forgot 
about  keeping  this  beautiful  and  great  coun- 
try together.  We  were  thinking  about  many 
other  things. 

Then  it  was  a  shock  in  1976.  I  can  recall 
even  after  the  election  of  the  Parti  Quebecois 
in  1976  there  was  a  flurry  of  activity  here 
and  there  but  nothing  that  would  compare 
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with  or  rekindle  the  spirit  that  existed  in 
1967.  I  feel  now  that  somehow  we  are  grasp- 
ing it.  We  are  getting  back  into  the  spirit. 
12:10  p.m. 

These  are  interesting  times  and  I  think 
there  will  he  great  challenges  for  all  of  us 
to  play  our  role.  I  think  we  did  during  the 
whole  debate  on  the  referendum.  Some  peo- 
ple like  to  think  this  was  just  a  minor  flurry, 
just  35  hours  wasted,  but  I  think  history 
will  be  kinder  than  the  people  looking  at  the 
scene  from  close  up.  I  think  this  was  a  very 
important  experience. 

Making  just  a  few  brief  comments  in  the 
opening  of  the  minister's  estimates,  I  do  so 
in  that  spirit  of  co-operation  that  has  ex- 
isted between  the  minister  and  the  critics. 
When  I  look  at  the  position  taken  by  the 
government— again  reiterated  in  a  statement 
by  the  Premier  yesterday— the  differences 
which  separate  us  are  not  that  much.  I  think 
this  co-operation  can  continue.  There  are 
important  times  when  we  can  bury  the  parti- 
san knife,  so  to  speak,  and  work  together  so 
that  we  may  have  a  united  front  coming  out 
of  Ontario.  I  think  it  was  important  that  we 
took  that  approach  in  the  referendum  debate. 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  being  overly 
generous  in  my  comments  toward  colleagues 
who  sit  across  the  House  or  even  to  my  left. 
But  if  these  times  are  interesting,  and  if 
there  is  a  challenge  for  this  country,  I  can't 
think  of  a  better  minister  to  be  in  that  job 
than  the  present  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  (Mr.  Wells). 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Other  than  someone  from 
this  side,  of  course. 

Mr.  Roy:  Well,  of  course;  that  goes  with- 
out saying.  My  colleague  from  Rainy  River  and 
my  colleagues  here  know  that  even  though 
the  minister  may  not  admit  it,  I  have  seen 
a  sort  of  an  educational  growing  experience 
on  the  part  of  diat  minister.  I  can  recall  the 
first  year  I  was  here  when  I  believe  he  was 
Minister  of  Health.  He  was  a  bit  more  abra- 
sive in  those  years.  I  can  recall  his  fights 
with  our  former  colleague  Stephen  Lewis 
and  all  that.  But  I  have  seen  him  mellow,  I 
have  seen  him  understand  the  problems, 
especially  when  he  was  Minister  of  Education. 

When  he  changed  portfolios  there  was 
sadness  certainly  among  the  francophone 
community.  They  had  a  perception  that  he 
understood  the  problem,  that  he  had  a  wider 
vision  of  their  whole  situation,  that  he  had 
a  wider  context  than  just  giving  a  few  dollars 
here  to  open  a  school  or  to  maybe  give  a 
few  services  here  and  there.  I  think  this  is  a 
good  challenge  for  the  minister.  I  think  this 
is  something  that  is  going  to  be  interesting 


and  I  can't  think  of  a  better  person  to  have 
in   that  ministry  at  this  time. 

In  his  opening  statement  he  praised  his 
staff.  I  think  it  is  warranted— I  really  think 
it  is.  Any  minister  who  can  have  his  staff 
write  him  an  opening  statement  of  39  pages 
has  to  show  some  sign  of  gratitude. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  Premier  used  to  have 
125  pages  when  he  was  Minister  of  Education. 

Mr.  Roy:  Imagine,  125. 

Mr.  Chairman,  have  you  ever  seen  such 
discrepancy  in  resources?  Here  we  are  the 
opposition— great  people,  great  minds,  but 
by  ourselves.  We  are  out  there  fighting  alone. 
We  come  in  with  a  few  notes  and  go  into 
depth  in  this  ministry— we  look  at  every 
dollar  that  is  being  spent  within  the  ministry 
and  the  ministry  confronts  us  with  an  open- 
ing statement  of  39  pages.  My  God,  it  is 
overwhelming.  The  minister  should  be  grate- 
ful to  his  staff. 

But  having  the  confidence  that  this  minister 
is  the  proper  person  at  this  time  to  be  han- 
dling the  portfoho  of  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs, I  do  say  I  can't  think  of  a  better  deputy 
minister  to  have  than  Don  Stevenson.  I  think 
he  has  knowledge  and  I  think  he  has  a  per- 
ception as  well.  Over  the  years,  working  in 
that  area  he  has  gained  the  confidence  of 
not  only  the  people  of  Ontario  and  certain 
minority  groups  within  the  province,  but  of 
his   colleagues   across   the  country. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  have  that  con- 
fidence when  at  this  time  the  province  is 
out  there  bargaining  at  all  levels.  People 
bargaining  with  our  provincial  officials  have 
the  assurance  that  matters  can  be  exchanged, 
and  dtiring  the  discussions  they  have  con- 
fidence in  the  minister  and  the  deputy  min- 
ister and  the  competent  people  who  are 
working  within  the  ministry. 

Having  said  this,  I  do  want  to  relay  a 
message  to  the  Premier.  I  think,  as  I  said 
before,  these  are  going  to  be  interesting  and 
important  times,  presenting  an  important  chal- 
lenge for  the  country.  If  we  are  going  to  give 
this  matter  the  importance  it  deserves,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  right  that  the  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  should  handle  not 
only  federal-provincial  relations,  interpro- 
vincial  relations  and  relations  with  other  gov- 
ernments, but  also  the  portfolio  dealing  with 
municipalities.  I  have  said  before,  and  I 
have  said  from  the  start,  that  siurely  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  given  to  some  other 
minister  on  a  full-time  basis.  If  we  are  going 
to  give  this  matter  the  importance  it  de- 
serves, it  is  required  that  the  minister  give 
it  his  full  attention. 
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I  go  one  step  further.  Not  only  does  the 
minister  have  all  this  work  in  dealing  with 
municipalities— and  we  know  the  importance 
of  municipalities  and  we  know  the  amount 
of  time  it  can  take  for  the  minister  and  his 
staff  to  deal  with  municipalities—but  he  is 
also  the  government  House  leader,  which  is 
another  complication  that  can  take  an  awful 
lot  of  time.  I  am  not  criticizing  his  per- 
formance towards  the  municipalities  or  in 
this  House,  because  I  have  not  heard  criti- 
cisms from  anyone,  but  I  am  saying  that  if 
Ontario  is  going  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  constitution,  if  Ontario  is  going  to  give 
the  leadership  that  is  traditional  to  this  prov- 
ince, the  minister  and  his  staflF  should  be 
giving  this  matter  their  full  attention. 

I  hope  the  message  somehow  gets  to  the 
Premier.  It  is  no  criticism  of  the  performance 
of  the  minister  and  his  stafiF,  whether  they 
are  dealing  with  the  House  or  with  provincial 
affairs;  it  is  simply  that  when  I  see  the  dis- 
tribution of  work  on  the  other  side  and  I  see 
the  work  load  given  to  some  ministers  and 
that  given  to  others,  I  think  there  is  too 
much  given  to  him.  Not  only  do  intergovern- 
mental affairs  deserve  the  full-time  attention 
of  a  minister,  but  also  municipal  affairs  de- 
serve the  full  time  of  a  minister.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  agree  with  that. 

Being  government  House  leader  is  an  im- 
portant job.  We  have  seen  the  disaster  that 
cam  hapi>en  when  we  do  not  have  the  right 
person  as  government  House  leader.  I  can 
recall  my  early  years  in  this  place  when 
there  was  outright  war  on  each  and  every 
occasion.  I  think  the  minister  knows  what  I 
am  referring  to.  I  do  not  plan  to  be  unkind 
to  any  of  his  predecessors,  but  that  is  a  fact. 

There  are  other  ministers,  good  people, 
who  can  do  the  job  of  government  House 
leader  and  orchestrate  the  business  of  the 
House.  I  hope  the  Premier  will  understand 
that  I  am  not  making  these  comments  in  any 
partisan  way.  I  make  them  sincerely.  The 
job  of  intergovernmental  affairs,  at  this  time 
in  our  history,  deserves  the  full-time  attention 
of  this  minister. 

I  want  to  say  briefly  how  pleased  I  am 
about  our  participation  in  the  referendum 
debate.  I  thought  the  unanimity  and  the 
common  front  that  we  exhibited  first  of  all 
with  the  resolution— it  was  short,  punchy,  to 
the  point— gave  our  message.  The  minister 
knows  we  discussed  the  timing  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  there  were  serious  criticisms  at 
different  times  from  people  saying:  "What 
the  hell  are  you  doing?  Why  aren't  you 
doing  anything?  Your  resolution  is  too  late." 


I  feel  that  had  we  discussed  it  a  year 
earlier,  we  would  have  had  to  come  back 
with  another  one  anyway,  because  the  mes- 
sage would  have  been  forgotten.  Discussing 
it  at  the  time  we  did,  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
much  of  it  got  through.  I  will  say  this: 
Going  into  Quebec,  which  I  did  during  the 
referendum,  the  no  committees  at  least  were 
very  interested  in  knowing  what  our  resolu- 
tion said.  They  were  very  proud  to  exhibit 
the  resolution  coming  out  of  Ontario. 

I  am  proud  as  well  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  participation  of  all  members  in  the  House 
in  this  debate.  I  thought  it  was  excellent. 
Sure,  some  people  reduced  their  involvement 
or  equated  their  participation  and  goodwill 
on  the  basis  that  they  had  a  trip  to  Montreal 
last  year.  Sure,  that  is  at  times  infantile. 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  times  when  some 
people  will  be  cynical  about  that  sort  of 
contribution. 
12:20  p.m. 

On  the  part  of  my  colleagues,  I  want  to 
say  I  don't  think  the  Liberal  Party  in  Ontario 
had  a  finer  hour  than  during  the  referendum 
debate.  I  thought  the  contribution  by  all  my 
colleagues  was  excellent  and  the  contribution 
made  by  our  leader  in  closing  the  debate 
was  tremendous. 

The  no  forces  in  Quebec  were  pleased  to 
hear  our  message.  What  is  more  gratifying  is 
that  the  message  given  before  the  vote  on 
the  referendum  is  a  message  that  is  being 
relayed  now  to  Quebec,  and  that  is  very 
impressive.  I  applaud  that,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  so  enthusiastic,  though  always  restrained 
somewhat.  I  do  not  want  to  go  overboard  on 
this.  Among  the  no  forces  all  over  the  coun- 
try-, including  the  Prime  Minister,  there  was 
satisfaction  and  joy  about  the  results,  but  it 
was  restrained  by  the  fact  that  we  know  the 
fight  is  not  over  and  the  battle  is  not  won. 

If  I  may  paraphrase  what  the  Premier  said 
—and  I  thought  it  was  an  excellent  state- 
ment—"It  is  not  the  end  of  the  problem  but 
the  start  of  the  solution."  That  is  why  I 
think  there  is  some  restraint  about  our  en- 
thusiasm. I  do  not  want  to  be  unduly  partisan, 
but  the  Premier  in  the  past  has  made  some 
very  interesting  statements.  I  go  back  to 
1971  when  he  first  became  Premier.  He 
made  his  famous  statement  that  he  had  a 
perception  of  what  he  felt  about  the  coun- 
try, which  gave  the  impression  that  he  was 
following  the  leadership  of  John  Robarts. 
Unfortunately,  that  has  not  always  been  the 
case;  nevertheless,  I  want  to  applaud  the 
enthusiasm. 

I  have  read  the  Premier's  statement  in 
which  he  said:  "There  is  now  general  accept- 
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ance  in  Canada  that  the  status  quo  will  not 
do.  We  must  not  and  we  will  not  betray 
that  confidence."  It  was  important  to  give 
that  message  to  Quebec. 

I  was  listening  to  Canada  AM  this  morn- 
ing. They  were  still  regurgitating  some  of 
the  feelings  about  the  referendum  debate. 
There  was  a  reporter  there  from  Le  Devoir. 
He  was  saying  that  many  of  the  people  he 
knows  who  voted  yes  are  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  the  reaction  of  English  Canada 
in  the  few  days  after  the  referendum.  In 
other  words,  even  the  no  forces  who  fought 
so  hard  are  not  gloating  at  this  time.  No- 
body is  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  prob- 
lem has  been  solved. 

What  impressed  them  is  the  willingness 
on  the  part  of  English  Canada  to  say  that  it 
got  the  message.  The  no  is  not  a  no  for 
status  quo.  The  no  is  not  a  no  for  the  end  of 
the  problem.  The  no  is  a  message  from  Que- 
bec that  they  have  given  us  a  final  chance. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  unduly  pessimistic,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  will  get  many  more  chances. 
I  think  the  message  from  Quebec  was  basical- 
ly that  they  will  join  with  us  in  a  new  con- 
stitution. That  is  the  echo  they  are  getting 
from  English  Canada. 

The  reporter  said  many  of  the  yes  forces 
in  Quebec  are  saying:  "Maybe  English  Can- 
ada does  have  something.  Maybe  we  will 
see  some  movement  on  this.  Tnere  may  be 
constitutional  change.  Maybe  the  members 
of  the  Ontario  Legislature  who  all  unanim- 
ously endorsed  this  resolution  meant  it."  The 
message  coming  out  of  Ontario,  from  the 
Premier  and  coming  from  the  other  leaders, 
indicates  that  we  do  and  that  we  are  seizing 
the  opportunity  to  get  on  with  the  job. 

I  must  make  this  comment.  I  want  to  talk 
to  my  colleagues  to  the  left  briefly.  The  rea- 
son I  want  to  talk  to  them  is  that  yesterday 
in  the  Ottawa  Citizen  there  was  an  editoral 
which  said,  "NDP  wipes  out  again."  The 
editorial  was  based  on  Claude  Ryan's  reac- 
tion after  the  referendum.  He  had  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  two  parties.  I  want  to  put 
on  the  record  as  well  that  I  thought  the  mes- 
sage by  Joe  Clark  during  the  referendum  de- 
bate, as  my  leader  said,  was  an  important 
message.  Joe  Clark  went  to  Quebec  and  said 
that  people  in  Quebec  should  not  picture 
English  Canada  as  being  the  defender  of  the 
status  quo  and  the  Wasp  sentiment  that  a 
lot  of  people  like  to  think  about  English 
Canada. 

In  other  words,  lumping  English  Canada 
together  to  say  it  stands  for  one  narrow  link 
with  one  particular  mother  country  is  not 
the    English    Canada    that   exists    out   there. 


The  regions  and  the  other  ethnic  groups 
make  of  English  Canada  a  very  diverse  ma- 
jority indeed.  It  was  important  for  the  federal 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  go  into  Quebec 
and  say  to  people,  who  were  hoping  for 
some  sign  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
English  Canada  of  their  aspirations  in  Que- 
bec: "The  English  Canada  of  today,  the 
English  Canada  I  represent,  the  Joe  Clark 
generation,  is  a  different  English  Canada  we 
are  talking  about  than  that  of  25  or  50  years 
ago.  We  have  some  understanding."  I  thought 
that  was  an  important  message. 

Coming  to  the  editorial  in  the  Ottawa 
Citizen,  I  want  to  say  that,  by  and  large,  the 
NDP  in  Ontario  have  traditionally  had  a 
perception  about  minorities  which  has  to  be 
applauded.  Various  leaders,  Stephen  Lewis 
and  now  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre 
(Mr.  Cassidy),  have  a  perception  about  the 
role  and  the  rights  of  minorities  and  the 
rights  of  the  underdog  which  is  to  be  ap- 
plauded. I  want  to  say  as  one  of  them  that 
their  support  and  their  help  has  always  been 
extremely  important,  because  people  have 
felt  that  with  the  NDP  at  least  they  could 
discuss  the  problem;  there  was  some  under- 
standing and  sometimes  a  perception  that 
was  much  larger  than  just  the  parochial  ap- 
proach or  what  was  politically  palatable  for 
Ontario.  That  has  to  be  applauded. 

But  I  must  say  there  are  times— and  one 
of  these  times  was  on  this  referendum  de- 
bate—when I  thought  the  NDP's  position  was 
extremely  contradictory.  I  do  not  say  this 
because  their  members  took  the  opportunity 
during  the  debate  to  criticize  the  govern- 
ment. That  is  fair  ball  and  at  times  I 
applauded  what  they  said  as  it  was  cer- 
tainly justified.  But  when  there  was  en- 
couragement on  the  part  of  the  NDP,  for 
example,  comments  at  the  federal  level  by 
Broadbent  or  by  Nystrom,  the  critic,  saying 
"No,  we're  not  part  of  the  no  camp,"  one 
had  the  feeling  they  were  putting  more  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  they  knew  that  the  case 
for  the  no  forces  was  being  divided  between 
the  Liberals  and  Conservatives.  Because  of 
the  Socialists  and  because  of  the  left-leaning 
approach  of  many-  of  the  people  in  the  yes 
camp,  there  was  some  attempt  to  create 
some  link  between  the  NDP  and  that  group. 
The  NDP  gets  itself  in  a  very  contradic- 
tory position  by  saying  that  because  any 
encouragement  to  the  yes  group  would  result 
in  encouragement  for  the  principle  of  sov- 
ereignty-association. They  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  They  cannot  stand  in  this  House 
and  say,  "We  will  not  negotiate  sovereignty- 
association,"  as  we  said  in  the  resolution,  and 
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then  turn  around  and  say,  "We  will  nego- 
tiate if  there  is  a  yes  vote"  before  that  vote 
has  taken  place. 

What  do  you  think  the  yes  forces  would  be 
doing  at  the  bargaining  table,  Mr.  Chairman? 
What  do  you  think  Levesque  would  be  say- 
ing when  he  came  to  the  bargaining  table  if 
a  majority  of  people  had  said  yes?  He  would 
say,  "My  mandate  is  to  negotiate  sovereignty- 
association."  I  say  to  the  NDP,  "How  can 
you  say  on  the  one  hand  you  won't  negoti- 
ate and  give  some  encouragement  on  the 
other  hand  for  them  to  vote  yes?" 

I  thought  Claude  Ryan  was  justified  in 
-criticizing  that  narrow  or  sometimes  very 
limited  approach  on  the  part  of  the  NDP. 
He  said  it  was  not  helpful  during  the  de- 
bate. 

12:30  p.m. 

I  saw  Broadbent  one  evening  when  the 
question  was  asked  of  him:  "Don't  you  see 
some  contradiction  in  this?  What  would  you 
do?"  He  said,  "It  may  be  that  we'll  tell 
Levesque  we'll  negotiate  renewed  federal- 
ism." And  Levesque  will  say:  "Are  you  kid- 
ding? I  have  a  mandate  to  negotiate  sover- 
eignty-association." That's  what  Levesque 
would  do.  Broadbent  then  made  what  I 
thought  was  a  very  naive  comment:  "Le- 
vesque may  change  his  mind."  Have  you  ever 
seen  Levesque  change  his  mind  since  1967- 
68? 

My  colleague  says,  "Does  a  leopard  change 
his  spots?"  That  was  not  going  to  happen. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  meaningful  that 
they  wanted  to  tacitly  encourage  the  yes 
forces.  But  taking  that  approadh  would  have 
resulted  in  that.  In  the  long  term,  any 
encouragement  to  the  yes  forces  at  this  stage 
would  not  have  been  productive,  in  view  of 
the  fact  there  was  a  solemn  commitment 
made  on  the  part  of  the  no  forces  that  the 
no  was  not  for  status  quo,  but  for  a  renewed 
federalism  and   a  new  constitution. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  to  my  left  that 
they  must  be  careful  in  the  approach  to  be 
taken  in  their  attempt  to  find  some  link  with 
their  colleagues  in  Quebec. 

It  is  true  the  unions  were  saying,  "We've 
got  to  give  them  a  strong  mandate,"  and  I 
can  see  the  NDP  trying  to  get  close.  But  I 
think  the  editorial  in  yesterday's  Citizen  had 
some  validity.  It  said  the  NDP  certainly  has 
some  difficulty  in  reconciling  or  understand- 
ing what  is  happening  in  Quebec  and  how 
to  deal  with  it. 

I  and  my  colleagues  look  forward  to  par- 
ticipating in  this  process  of  a  new  consti- 
tution. I  trust  that  the  minister  and  the  Pre- 
mier,  as   they  embark  on  these  discussions. 


will  involve  the  members  of  the  opposition. 
I  think  we  have  proved  to  them  that  we  are 
prepared  not  only  to  participate,  but  also  to 
participate  in  a  constructive  fashion.  After 
all,  the  majority  of  the  people  in  Ontario  are 
represented  by  this  side— not  by  that  side. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  this  common  front, 
the  opposition  must  be  involved. 

I  think  our  leader  has  a  perception  about 
the  country  and  about  finding  the  solution. 
It  is  something  that  should  not  be  left  un- 
tapped; it  should  be  used.  It  will  be  to  the 
Ibenefit  of  this  province  and  of  this  country. 

I  applaud  the  minister's  approach.  For  in- 
stance, I  read  in  yesterday's  Toronto  Star 
that  after  a  meeting  with  Jean  Chretien— it 
is  always  an  experience  meeting  with  my 
friend  Jean— the  Premier  told  him  that  he 
had  a  bigger  problem  than  Chretien.  Chretien 
is  just  trying  to  write  a  new  constitution,  and 
the  Premier  is  trying  to  save  the  Toronto 
Argonauts.  Right  now. 

I  think  it's  an  easier  job  working  with 
Chretien  than  to  try  to  do  what  the  Premier 
is  trying  to  achieve,  as  far  as  the  Toronto 
Argonauts  are  concerned.  I  do  not  want  to 
go  into  the  history  of  that  club,  but  it  is  sad 
when  you  see  teams  hke  Ottawa  winning 
the  Grey  Cup  with  rejects  from  the  Toronto 
Argonauts— and  every  other  team  wins  with 
Toronto  rejects. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Durham  West 
(Mr.  Ashe),  who  has  been  getting  all  that 
publicity,  he  had  better  watch  what  he  is 
saying;  he  knows  what  happens  to  rejects. 
He  will  be  moving  to  the  left  up  there  some- 
place instead  of  moving  down.  If  he  is 
forcing  the  Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  Welch) 
to  put  on  more  virtuoso  performances  like 
the  one  he  gave  today,  I  do  not  think  he  has 
it  in  him  to  do  many  more  of  those. 

Getting  back  to  the  topic:  I  thought  the 
minister's  comments  were  to  be  applauded 
when  he  said,  "We  promised  Quebec  consti- 
tutional change  and  we  intend  to  deliver." 
He  said  that  last  night  at  a  two-hour  meeting 
at  the  Albany  Club  with  Jean  Chretien,  the 
Premier  and  the  Attorney  General.  If  he 
could  still  say  that  after  two  hours  with  these 
boys  at  the  club,  he  should  be  lapplauded. 

We  look  forward  to  participating  in  this 
committee.  I  think  it  is  a  challenge.  We  have 
now  discussed  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
committee  with  the  minister.  We  think  the 
seldct  committee  on  this  will  make  a  posi- 
tive contribution,  and  we  look  forward  to 
participating. 

Having  looked  at  the  principles  the  Pre- 
mier outlined  in  this  statement,  I  would 
make  one  further  caveat  to  some  of  those. 
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I  take  it  the  principles  are  important.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  difference  between 
what  is  in  these  principles  and  what  many  of 
us  feel  on  this  side. 

But  I  do  think  when  you  are  talking  about 
such  things  as  recognition  of  English  and 
French  as  the  two  official  languages  of 
Canada,  including  the  entrenchment  of  the 
right  to  minority-slanguage  education  across 
Canada,  that  is  important.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  there  be  entrenchment  of 
basic  human  liberties  in  the  constitution  and 
that  there  be  entrenchment  of  rights  to 
minorities,  not  only  the  English  minority  in 
Quebec  but  also  the  French  minority  outside 
of  Quebec. 

I  would  hope  that  the  openmindedness  we 
have  seen  exhibited  by  all  sides  involved  in 
this  debate  will  not  limit  itself  to  giving 
some  guarantees  for  language  education 
across  Canada.  There  are  some  other  rights 
which  most  members  of  this  House  would 
applaud  and  would  say  should  be  en- 
trenched. For  instance,  the  right  for  people 
to  have  a  criminal  trial  in  their  own  language 
has  'been  accepted  in  Ontario  sinbe  December 
31,  1979.  That  should  be  entrenched  in  the 
constitution  as  well. 

Possibly  we  will  look  at  some  other  areas. 
It  may  be  that  certain  provinces  will  have  to 
go  further  in  this  than  others,  especially 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick,  be- 
cause of  the  sizeable  minorities  within  each 
of  those  provinces.  I  trust  when  we  are 
talking  about  these  principles  that  they  are 
not  lall-inclusive  and  that  they  are  not  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  enlarged  upon  as  we 
discuss  our  new  constitution  in  this  coimtry. 
The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  say,  in 
closing,  is  that  as  we  embark  on  this  we  must 
show  progress  on  a  gradual  basis.  I  hate  to 
use  the  word  "etapisme,"  which  my  dear 
friend  from  Quebec,  Morin,  is  using— mean- 
ing step  by  step.  But  it  may  be  the  approach 
we  are  going  to  have  to  take  in  this. 

When  we  are  discussing  it— because  you 
will  be  the  chairman  of  this  select  committee, 
Mr.  Deputy  Chairman,  I  hope,  and  we  are 
very  pleased  with  that.  We  think  you  have 
exhibited  in  the  past  the  kind  of  leadership 
and  the  kind  of  perception  about  the  coun- 
try that  will  be  extremely  helpful  to  us  in  our 
deliberations. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  Mr.  Deputy 
Chairman,  that  people  should  not  expect  us 
in  this  select  committee  to  come  up  with  a 
nice,  neat  package,  and  say  we  solved  the 
problems  of  the  country  by  October  1,  1980. 
That    is    impossible;    it   cannot   be    done.    It 


probably  cannot  be  done  within  the  next  two 
or  three  years. 

In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  hope  always  to 
have  that  nice  package,  and  say:  "Here's 
Canada's  new  constitution;  everybody  is 
agreed.  We  have  divided  up  powers.  We 
have  changed  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 
The  Senate  has  been  changed  to  something 
else."  You  and  I,  Mr.  Deputy  Chairman,  will 
probably  end  up  there  some  place,  contemh 
plating  the  Ottawa  River.  I'll  take  you  around 
Hull  and  show  you  a  few  good  spots. 

Obviously  we  will  not  be  able  to  achieve 
this.  But  I  think  what  we  can  do  is  proceed 
in  steps.  If  I  detect  what  the  Premier  said, 
and  what  some  other  leaders  are  saying,  we 
should  proceed  in  steps.  We  should  repatriate 
the  constitution  and  have  with  it  an  amend- 
ing formula  that  will  be  acceptable  to  all 
provinces  and  all  groups  in  Canada.  I  think 
everybody  is  in  agreement  on  repatriating 
the  constitution.  The  difficulty  is  repatriating 
it  with  an  amending  formula. 
12:40  p.m. 

I  think  we  should  proceed  in  steps.  We 
should  say  at  one  point:  "Are  we  in  agree- 
ment on  entrenching  basic  hiunan  liberties 
within  the  constitution?  If  so,  let  us  do  that 
and  proceed  on  to  something  else.  Let  us  not 
wait  until  the  whole  package  is  there,  all 
neatly  wrapped  up  like  a  Christmas  present, 
and  say  'Here  is  the  new  constitution.'  ** 

I  am  concerned  that  in  spite  of  the  en- 
thusiasm and  in  spite  of  the  goodwill  which 
exists  at  this  time,  it  may  be  that  the  expecta- 
tions of  Canadians,  both  in  Quebec  and  out- 
side of  Quebec,  will  soon  be  frustrated  if 
they  are  waiting  for  the  whole  package. 
There  is  going  to  be  some  tough  bargaining 
when  we  get  into  that  division  of  powers, 
because  it  is  not  that  simple  to  say  this  is 
such  and  such  a  jurisdiction  because  there 
is  taxing  money  that  is  going  to  flow  with 
this.  With  all  these  people  around  the  table, 
I  shudder  to  think  how  we  will  solve  this 
problem.  But  if  we  proceed  in  steps  'and 
show  there  is  progress,  then  I  think  we  can 
accomplish  something. 

In  our  select  committee,  it  is  not  going  to 
be  om-  job  to  come  out  with  a  new  beige 
paper.  There  are  enough  proposals  on  the 
table  without  getting  involved  in  drafting 
new  ones.  We  can  go  back  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism  and 
start  working  back.  Every  province  has  put 
on  the  table  a  constitutional  proposal.  The 
federal  government  has  done  it  on  different 
occasions.  Recently  we  have  had  the  Pepin- 
Rdbarts  commission  report,  and  now  we  have 
the  beige  paper. 
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I  think  it  is  going  to  be  important  for  this 
committee  to  have  a  perception  of  what  is 
acceptable  for  the  country,  what  the  con- 
tribution of  Ontario  should  be  and  what  the 
principles  are  which  we  adhere  to,  where 
to  have  flexibility  and  what  should  Ontario's 
role  be  in  this  constitutional  debate.  Having 
done  so,  there  are  possibly  other  areas  we 
should  look  at.  I  don't  think  we  should 
open  it  up,  have  input  and  think  we  are 
going  to  be  drafting  a  new  constitutional 
paper  which  will  be  acceptable  not  only  to 
Ontario  but  also  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  exercise  my  right  in  this  House 
to  say  a  few  words  in  French  to  my  col- 
leagues about  what  has  taken  place  recently 
and  why  I  am  so  optimistic  about  the  future. 
I  really  am.  I  think  we  are  grasping  the 
opportunity  and  we  are  not  going  to  let  it 
go  by.  We  are  going  to  get  on  it.  It  is  going 
to  take  some  whipping.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  give  leadership  because  some  people  are 
going  to  fall  asleep  along  the  way.  It  is  go- 
ing to  take  some  awakening  here  and  there, 
a  kicking  on  the  shins  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  I  think  with  proper  leadership  we  can 
do  it. 

It  is  not  that  long  ago  that  there  has  been 
a  replacement  in  Spain.  Franco  died,  though 
it  took  him  a  long  time  to  do  it.  Only  about 
two  or  three  years  later  they  had  a  new 
constitution  in  Spain.  One  can  say  it  was 
not  difiicult  in  Spain,  but  it  was.  There  are 
different  groups  in  Spain  that  adhere  to  au- 
tonomy and  independence.  Yet  in  that  short 
period  of  time  they  managed  to  have  a  new 
constitution. 

There  are  countries  like  that,  and  I  could 
give  other  examples,  that  can  do  it.  We  have 
exhibited  in  the  past  goodwill  and  leadership 
and  we  have  accepted  different  people  from 
all  over  the  world.  We  have  had  the  two 
linguistic  groups  existing  together.  If  they 
can  do  it,  why  can't  we?  Anybody  who  has 
travelled  around  this  world  and  has  seen 
different  areas  comes  back  and  says:  "What 
is  the  problem  in  Canada?  What  are  we 
fighting  about?''  That  is  the  type  of  spirit  and 
the  t>T)e  of  enthusiasm  that  should  exist  in 
the  coming  months  and  years  to  build  this 
new  constitution. 

Monsieur  le  President,  je  voudrais  dire 
tout  simplement  que,  comme  un  de  ceux  qui 
ont  participe  au  debat  referendaire  ici  a 
la  Legislature,  et  en  vue  du  resultat  du 
Referendum  mardi  soir  de  cette  semaine, 
nous  sommes  extremement  fiers.  Nous  sommes 
extremement  fiers  de  nos  coUegues  au  Quebec, 
qui   ont  su  accepter  le  message  qui  venait 


non  seulement  des  forces  federalistes  du 
Quebec,  mais  aussi  de  tous  les  Canadiens 
a  travers  le  pays,  et  surtout  des  Canadiens  qui 
sont  membres  de  la  Legislature  de  I'Ontario. 

Et  le  message  etait  pm-  et  simple.  Un 
"non"  par  le  Quebec  serait  le  signal  des 
Quebecois  aux  Canadiens  qu'on  se  joignait 
ensemble  pour  refaire  cette  constitution, 
pour  rebatir  ce  pays. 

Monsieur  le  President,  nous  sommes  extre- 
mement fiers  que  ce  message  a  ete  accepte. 
Aujourd'hui  je  suis  heureux  de  dire  que 
j'appuie  les  propositions  du  Premier  Ministre 
—non  simplement  du  Canada  mais  aussi  de 
rOntario— et  I'enthousiasme  qui  existe  au 
Canada  anglais  qui  a  su  accepter  ce  message. 
Je  n'ai  pas  encore  entendu  au  Canada  anglais 
des  gens  qui  disaient,  "Ecoutez,  maintenant 
on  a  eu  un  "non"  et  le  probleme  est  fini. 
On  va  retoumer  au  travail  et  ga  va  r^gler  le 
probleme  pour  un  autre  4  ou  5  ans."  Ce  n'est 
pas  le  message  qui  ressort  presentement  au 
Canada.  Le  message  qui  ressort  c'est  que  le 
"non,"  comme  I'a  dit  le  Premier  Ministre, 
n'est  pas  la  fin  d'un  probleme  mais  le  com- 
mencement d'une  solution.  Je  trouve  ga 
extremement  important  et  j'aime  voir  I'en- 
thousiasme qui  existe  chez  le  Premier  Mini- 
stre federal  du  pays,  M.  Trudeau,  qui  a  dit, 
"On  est  pret  k  n^gocier.  Tout  est  n^gociable, 
en  d'autres  mots,  except^  qu'il  faut  garder, 
comme  de  raison,  une  certaine  juridiction 
chez  le  f^d^ral  et  aussi  une  certaine  juridic- 
tion chez  les  provinces.  Le  deuxi^me  principe 
important  est  d' avoir  des  protections  pour  les 
droits  himiains  et  pour  les  droits  linguis- 
tiques." 

Et  alors,  je  crois  que  sur  cette  base,  et  si 
I'enthousiasme  que  je  vois  qui  r^gne  continue, 
je  suis  convaincu  que  si  les  provinces  et  le 
f^d^ral  et  tous  ensemble  s'y  mettent,  qu'on 
pent.  Monsieur  le  President,  refaire  le  pays, 
refaire  la  constitution.  Et  on  peut  demontrer 
que  les  forces  du  "oui"  qui  disaient  que  ^a 
prenait  un  mandat  que  ?a  prenait  la  me- 
nace de  la  separation  pour  reveiller  le 
Canada  anglais,  ont  ete  reveillees  par  le 
Canada  anglais  jusqu'a  present.  Ca  va 
peut-etre  prendre  autre  chose,  un  certain 
leadership,  par  exemple,  mais  je  suis  con- 
vaincu que  I'enthousiasme— et  je  n'ai  pas  vu 
de  I'enthousiasme  comme  ?a  depuis  les  an- 
nees  soixante— veut  dire  aux  amis  du  Quebec 
qu'on  a  entendu  leur  message,  qu'on  est  avec 
eux.  Et  on  dit  aux  forces  du  "non"— et  meme 
a  certains  des  forces  du  "oui,"  parce  qu'on 
voit  que  meme  ceux  du  "oui"  sont  un  peu 
surpris  de  I'enthousiasme  et  de  la  compre- 
hension qui  existent  presentement  au  Canada 
anglais  et  au  Canada  en  dehors  du  Quebec— 
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qu'ils    nous    ont    fait    confiance    et    nous    ne 
devrons  pas  trahir  cette  confiance. 

Je  veux  dire  a  mes  collegues,  Monsieur  le 
President,  que  le  Premier  Ministre  a  depose 
certains  crit^res  pour  une  nouvelle  constitu- 
tion. Je  suis  extremement  heureux  de  voir 
qu'il  y  aura  une  certaine  protection  non  seule- 
ment  des  droits  humains  mais  aussi  des  droits 
linguistiques  dans  cette  constitutioai.  Je  crois 
qu'il  faudrait  elargir  les  droits  des  minorites, 
qui  sont  pr^sentement  limites  aux  droits  de 
r^ducation.  Je  crois  qu'il  faudrait  aller  plus 
loin— des  droits  de  justice  et  peut-etre  meme 
des  droits  de  service  a  certains  niveaux  du 
gouvemement.  Ces  droits  devraient  etre  in- 
seres  dans  la  constitution,  non  simplement, 
Monsieur  le  President,  pour  I'Ontario,  mais 
aussi  pour  les  minorites  au  Quebec.  Je  crois 
qu'avec  I'enthousiasme  qui  existe  et  le  mo- 
mentum qui  existe  pour  ces  changements,  la 
comprehension  qui  existe  pr^sentement  au 
Canada  est  une  comprehension  que,  moi  per- 
sonnellement,  je  n'ai  pas  vue  depuis  1967. 
II  faut  prendre  avantage  de  cette  situation 
et  nous,  ici,  avons  I'intention  d'en  prendre 
avantage.  On  veut  participer  et  on  veut 
^ta'blir  premi^rement  un  comity  de  tous  les 
partis  ici  en  Ontario  pour  aider  le  gouveme- 
ment k  formuler  une  position  et  pour  etudier 
toute  une  vari^t^  d'options  constitutionnelles. 

Je  crois  que  tous  ensemble  nous  pourrons 
participer  et  contribuer  k  cette  recherdhe.  On 
pent  assurer,  Monsieur  le  President,  k  nos 
concitoyens  au  Quebec  et  k  travers  le  Canada 
qu'on  a  I'espoir  que  finalement  le  message  a 
4;t6  accept^.  Et  ce  message  ne  vient  pas  seule- 
ment  du  Quebec,  mais  aussi  de  nos  conci- 
toyens de  I'ouest.  Ce  message  veut  dire  qu'on 
veut  un  nouveau  contrat,  une  nouvelle  cons- 
titution partout  au  Canada. 
12:50  p.m. 

Alors,  Monsieur  le  President,  peut-etre 
certains  vont  me  dire  que  je  suis  un  peu  naif 
de  montrer  ce  genre  d'enthousiasme.  Mais 
j'espere  que  c'est  moi  qui  vais  avoir  raison  et 
pas  eux.  De  toute  fagon,  je  peux  vous  assurer, 
Monsieur  le  President,  que  nous— moi,  person- 
nellement  et  tous  mes  collegues  ici— allons 
faire  tout  notre  possible  pour  prendre  avan- 
tage de  cet  enthousiasme,  pour  beneficier  de 
Topportunite,  et  pour  ne  pas  trahir  la  confi- 
ance que  les  Quebecois  ont  demontree  le 
20  mai,  1980. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  still  10  minutes  to 
go.  I  have  finished  my  comments.  I  do  hope 
that  historians  will  look  back  at  these  times 
and  say  we  face  up  to  the  challenge.  When 
the  challenge  presented  itself,  it  took  a  while. 
It  is  just  like  a  mule  in  certain  ways.  You 
have  to  hit  it  for  a  while  until  you  find  out 


something  is  happening.  Once  you  get  it  go- 
ing it  is  pretty  steady,  and  progress  will  be 
made.  I  hope  that  will  be  the  result  of  all 
these  difficult  times  we  have  experienced. 

You  have  to  talk  to  people  in  Quebec  to 
■understand  that  it  may  be  a  while  before  the 
wounds  are  healed  in  that  province.  I  ima- 
gine it  is  fairly  daflBctdt.  It  was  one  thing  for 
les  bleus  or  les  rouges  to  fight  with  each 
other  and  say  after  the  election,  "Okay,  your 
side  won."  When  you  are  talking  about 
something  as  strong  as  nationalism,  a  new 
country  and  the  division  that  existed  in  that 
province,  you  really  have  to  live  it  and 
experience  it  to  understand  the  strong  divi- 
sion that  was  created. 

It  is  important  that  we  on  this  side,  we  in 
English  Canada  who  have  witnessed  this, 
have  got  the  message  that  60  per  cent  of 
them  have  put  their  faith  in  us.  We  must  not 
betray  that  confidence.  I  look  forward  to  the 
years  ahead  and  to  participating  in  this 
committee.  I  look  forward  to  establishing  a 
new  arrangement  right  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Does  any  other 
member  wish  to  speak  on  these  opening 
comments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
just  about  at  the  end  of  time  for  today.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
opposition  parties,  the  various  critics  who 
have  spoken.  They  have  brought  forth  criti- 
cism and  commendation,  constructive  ideas 
and  useful  thoughts,  things  we  can  all  look  at 
as  the  estimates  iwroceed. 

On  Monday,  when  we  get  to  them,  I  may 
respond  to  some  of  the  matters  concerning 
municipal  afi^airs.  I  do  not  have  the  time  to 
do  that  in  the  few  minutes  that  are  left 
today.  But  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  what  my  friend  from  Ottawa  Etast  (Mr. 
Roy)  has  been  referring  to.  I  would  like  to 
thank  him  for  his  kind  words.  I  would  like 
to  say  it  has  been  a  real  inspiration  for  me 
to  work  with  the  member  for  Ottawa  East, 
the  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
and  others  as  we  developed  the  resolution  and 
plans  for  the  debate  in  this  House. 

I  think  we  showed  on  these  issues  of 
national  importance,  although  we  have  shades 
of  difference  politically  on  them,  we  still 
could  come  together,  work  together,  respect 
each  other's  views  and  come  up  with  and  put 
forward  some  bommon  positions.  The  resolu- 
tion that  this  House  debated  and  ultimately 
accepted  unanimously  was  one  of  those 
things. 

I  want  to  bring  this  matter  up  to  date, 
because  I  think  it  is  very  important— and 
that  is  what  my  friend  has  just  been  saying— 
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that  we  get  on  with  the  job.  That  is  what  the 
Premier  said  in  his  statement  on  Tuesday 
night.  He  said,  "Now  is  the  time  to  get  on 
with  the  job."  It  is  interesting  because  the 
shoe  is  on  the  other  foot  now.  We  have  to 
reahze  that,  as  the  Premier  said,  this  is  not 
the  end  of  the  problem  but  the  beginning 
of  the  solution.  That  vote  in  Quebec,  the 
vote  on  that  rather  ambiguous  question  which 
has  been  settled  I  think  in  a  very  unam- 
biguous way,  was  saying  "no,  we  are  not 
giving  our  PQ  government  a  mandate  to 
negotiate   sovereignty-association." 

I  have  thought  about  that  question  a  lot 
in  the  last  little  while  as  we  have  debated 
and  talked  about  it.  Even  if  the  vote  had 
been  yes  to  give  them  a  mandate  to  negotiate, 
I  believe  that  afterwards  the  assumption 
would  have  been  drawn  there  was  tacit  ap- 
proval for  separation  there.  Sovereignty- 
association  cannot  be  negotiated  without 
first  accepting  the  sovereignty  part  and  then 
negotiating  the  deal  that  somehow  connects 
a  separate  country  with  another  country.  So 
the  idea  put  around  that  voting  yes  was  just 
a  vote  for  change  was  obviously  not  right. 
We  said  that  in  this  House  and  other  mem- 
bers said  that  in  this  House.  I  think  that 
people  of  the  no  forces  said  that  in  Quebec, 
and  that  was  absolutely  right. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  no  was  portrayed 
throughout  the  35  days  of  that  campaign, 
and  throughout  the  debate  in  this  House, 
as  not  a  vote  for  no  action,  nothing  happen- 
ing, the  status  quo,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
do  anything.  No  was  portrayed  as  a  vote  for 
action  but  of  another  type;  we  called  it  re- 
newed federalism.  A  lot  people  I  see  now 
are  asking  what  renewed  federalism  means. 
When  someone  asks  me  that,  I  tell  them  to 
me  it  means  drafting  a  new  constitution  for 
this  country.  That  is  what  we  mean.  It  means 
a  new  set  of  rules  under  which  we  operate, 
because  we  need  some  updating  and  we  have 
all  agreed  to  that. 

It  also  means  changes  in  attitudes  in  this 
country.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  is  prob- 
ably the  more  difficult  thing.  While  it  is  not 
going  to  be  easy  to  draft  a  new  constitution, 
changing  attitudes  is  going  to  be  even  more 
difficult.  Yet  that  is  part  of  what  I  see  as 
renewed  federalism— changing  attitudes  of 
one  group  or  region  in  this  country  towards 
others.  That  is  all  going  to  be  part  of  what 
happens. 

But  our  action  that  will  occur  right  away 
will  be  in  the  area  of  developing  a  new 
constitution.  The  no  forces  said  that  is  what 
a  no  vote  meant;  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  Quebec  said  that  is  what  they  want. 


I  was  also  thinking  the  other  day  of  bring- 
ing back  an  old  slogan  we  had.  I  am  not 
going  to  indicate  where  it  came  from,  Mr. 
Chairman;  you  may  remember  it.  It  was, 
"Winning  is  just  the  beginning."  It  applies 
very  aptly  to  this  situation  where  we  now 
find  ourselves  and  where  the  no  forces  and 
the  federalist  forces  in  Quebec  now  find 
themselves. 

What  has  happened  since  last  Tuesday  has 
followed  exactly  as  I  would  like  to  see  it 
happen  and  I  think  as  my  friend  would  like 
to  see  it  happen.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  made,  I  thought,  an  excellent  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday. 
He  outlined  his  position  very  eloquently  and 
very  well.  He  dispatched  Jean  Chretien  to 
meet  with  the  Premiers  of  this  country  im- 
mediately to  find  out  what  could  be  put  on 
the  table,  what  we  should  be  doing  im- 
mediately and  when  we  can  have  that  first 
conference.  Jean  Chretien  met  with  myself, 
the  Premier  and  the  Attorney  General  here 
on  Wednesday  night,  and  then  on  Thursday 
he  went  to  western  Canada.  I  gather  he  met 
even  with  Premier  Lougheed.  He  has  met 
with  all  the  people  in  the  west  and  he  is 
now  going  to  the  east. 

I  heard  on  the  radio  today  he  would  be 
meeting  with  nine  of  the  10  governments. 
Unfortunately,  he  has  not  set  up  yet  the 
meeting  with  the  government  of  Quebec.  I 
hope  the  government  of  Quebec  will  also 
meet  with  him.  I  think  that  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  As  I  say,  the  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot  now.  The  government  of  Quebec  has 
had  a  legal  referendum  in  that  province 
where  60  per  cent  of  the  people  have  voted 
no;  they  do  not  want  to  give  them  a  man- 
date for  sovereignty-association.  But  they 
must  also  read  it,  as  I  think  it  has  to  be 
read,  that  those  people  said  by  their  vote: 
"No,  you  can't  have  that  mandate.  But  in  so 
voting  we  want  you  to  take  action  on  a  new 
constitution  on  some  new  ground  rules  under 
the  federalist  system.  We  voted  for  Canada. 
We  want  to  stay  in  Canada.  We  want  some 
new  ground  rules."  If  Quebec  does  not  start 
participating  with  all  of  us  very  shortly— I 
hope  it  will  be  immediately  after  this  week- 
end—they are  then  saying  no,  the  status  quo 
is  okay.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Quebec 
voted  for  the  status  quo,  and  their  govern- 
ment must  recognize  that. 

When  Mr.  Chretien  reports  back  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  I  hope  we  will  hear  next 
week,  or  very  early,  the  immediate  plans  for 
the   kind    of   conference   that   wiH   be   held. 
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Then,  of  course,  next  week  we  will  intro- 
duce our  motion  in  this  House  to  set  up  the 
select  committee.  People  from  all  parties  in 
this  House  will  be  completely  involved  in 
looking  at  and  developing  positions  on  this 
very  important  matter,  and  that  will  be  con- 


suming a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  min- 
istry that  I  have  the  pleasure  to  head. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Wells,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  progress. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1:01  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 

Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 
FOREST  FIRES 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
forest  fire  update,  I  must  report  the  situation 
remains  giave.  There  are  84  fires  burning 
in  the  province,  half  of  them  in  north- 
western Ontario.  At  the  present  time,  our 
suppression  and  backup  crews  number  more 
than  2,000  with  over  1,150  fighting  fires  in 
the  northwestern  region.  A  thunder  shower 
began  over  Kenora  about  five  o'clock  this 
morning  but  will  have  little  effect  on  the 
situation.  In  fact,  considerable  lightning 
accompanied  this  shower,  and  we  had  our 
first  new  fire  start  within  minutes. 

As  for  Kenora  itself,  the  fire  is  approxi- 
mately 12  miles  east  of  that  city.  While 
evacuation  plans  are  at  the  ready,  there 
is  no  immediate  move  to  evacuate  the  town. 
However,  evacuation  of  communities  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kenora  has  taken  place,  the  latest 
being  the  Grassy  Narrows  Indian  reserve.  A 
major  fire  now  extends  approximately  40 
miles  from  the  Dryberry  Lake  area  north  to 
the  Grassy  Narrows  reserve.  In  addition, 
some  250  residents  of  the  Redditt  and  Ena 
Lake  areas  are  being  evacuated  to  Kenora. 

No  immediate  evacuation  of  the  residents 
of  Longbow,  Blindfold  and  Dogtooth  is 
contemplated  at  present.  The  situation  there 
remains  stable  and  is  unchanged  from  yes- 
terday. If  there  is  a  glimmer  of  good  news 
in  this  report  it  is  that  the  ministry's  sup- 
presion  staff  expects  good  progress  on  lines 
around  Red  Lake  and  Balmertown  and  the 
threat  there  has  been  considerably  reduced. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  94  unit  crews  in  the 
northwestern  region,  676  emergency  fire- 
fighters, eight  water  bombers  and  33  heli- 
copters. All  efforts  are  being  thrown  into  the 
northwestern  region  wdth  48  additional  unit 
crews  arriving  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province  by  tomorrow.  By  Wednesday,  70 
crews  will  be  in  place.  Also  for  the  north- 
western region,  five  additional  helicopters 
will  be  on  hand  within  two  days.  Tomorrow, 
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a  large  fire  suppression  and  support  kit  will 
be  arriving  from  Boise,  Idaho,  and  a  similar 
kit  will  be  arriving  from  Alaska.  We  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  US  Forest  Service 
for  making  these  much-needed  resources 
available  to  us. 

In  the  north-central  region,  the  community 
of  Fort  Hope  is  still  threatened  by  Geraldton 
fire  number  five.  About  39,000  acres  are 
burning  out  of  control  but  with  minimal 
spread  reported.  A  26,000-acre  fire  is  burning 
20  to  30  miles  northeast  of  the  Enghsh  River 
in  the  Thunder  Bay  district.  Progress  has 
been  made  on  this  fire  with  equipment  from 
the  US  Forest  Service  being  concentrated  on 
it  today. 

The  other  major  fire  in  the  north-central 
region,  Atikokan  seven,  is  12,000  acres  in 
extent.  It  is  burning  out  of  control.  In  this 
region  we  have  28  crews,  29  auxiliary  crews 
and  250  emergency  firefighters  made  up  of 
nonministry  staff,  such  as  logging  company 
personnel,  five  water  bombers  and  10  heli- 
copters. A  restricted  travel  zone  has  been 
put  into  effect  west  of  Nipigon. 

In  the  northern  region,  two  large  fires  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chapleau  are  fortunately  pre- 
senting no  threat  to  private  property  at  pres- 
ent. In  the  northeastern  region,  seven  fires 
are  burning  south  of  Wawa.  The  largest 
covers  360  acres  and  is  burning  out  of  con- 
trol. This  region  had  six  fires  in  the  last  24 
hours.  The  other  regions  remain  quiet  and 
continue  to  supply  men  and  equipment  to 
the  north. 

As  was  reported  in  a  news  release  yester- 
day, the  people  evacuated  from  Red  Lake 
and  the  surrounding  area  and  other  northern 
Ontario  points  because  of  forest  fire  dangers 
will  be  compensated  by  the  government  of 
Ontario.  That  is  to  say,  the  government  will 
be  responsible  for  evacuation  expenses  and 
the  return  of  the  people  to  their  communities 
when  the  existing  emergency  is  over.  This 
also  includes  expenses  incurred  by  the  af- 
fected municipalities  relating  to  evacuation. 

I  regret  this  report  contains  so  little  that  is 
truly  optimistic  or  encouraging.  Yesterday, 
together  vdth  the  Attorney  General  and  Soli- 
citor General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  and  my  col- 
league the  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  (Mr. 
Bernier),  I  spent  most  of  the  day  and  early 
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evening  in  the  areas  affected.  We  were  all 
most  highly  encouraged  by  the  efforts  being 
made  by  all  concerned— local  citizens,  muni- 
cipal officials  and  personnel  of  many  Ontario 
government  ministries  and  agencies.  They 
are  well  co-ordinated  in  their  efforts  and 
much  good  work  is  being  accomplished, 
despite  truly  staggering  odds  against  them. 

I  hope  my  next  report  will  be  more  en- 
couraging, but  the  weatherman,  who  is  such 
a  key  player  in  this  complex  scenario,  is  not 
promising  much  except  more  of  the  same, 
plus  the  likelihood  of  lightning  storms  and 
new  outbreaks. 

EMERGENCY  PLANNING 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  emergency  planning  committee 
of  caibinet,  I  would  like  to  bring  the  honour- 
able members  up  to  date  on  some  of  the 
initiatives  the  government  has  taken  since 
the  Mississauga  emergency. 

First,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  the  ap- 
pointment of  Brigadier  General  C.  L.  Kirby 
as  emergency  planning  co-ordinator  for  the 
province.  General  Kirby,  who  will  be  work- 
ing out  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, joins  the  government  service  after  a 
distinguished  35-year  career  in  the  Canadian 
Armed  Forces. 

Most  recently,  General  Kirby  was  com- 
mandant of  the  Canadian  Land  Forces  Com- 
mand and  Staff  College  in  Kingston.  Previous 
to  that,  he  was  commander  of  Number  Two 
Combat  Group,  the  Canadian  Air/Sea  Trans- 
portable Combat  Group,  and  Canadian  Forces 
Base,  Petawawa.  In  1972-73,  he  was  senior 
military  adviser  to  the  Canadian  delegation 
of  the  International  Commission  for  Super- 
vision and  Control  in  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
2:10  p.m 

General  Kirby  will  be  advising  the  govern- 
ment on  sudh  matters  as  co-ordination  of 
emergency  peacetime  planning  and  off-site 
nuclear  contingency  planning.  He  will  also 
provide  close  liaison  with  municipal  govern- 
ments as  they  proceed  with  their  own  con- 
tingency planning. 

I  would  also  like  to  confirm  that  the 
Institute  for  Enviroimiental  Studies  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  government  to  conduct 
a  thorough  anid  independent  study  of  the 
events  of  Mississauga  for  the  goveimmient.  I 
would  add  that  this  in  no  way  conflicts  or 
interferes  with  the  federal  inquiry  into  the 
accident  since  the  institute's  study  will  be 
confined  to  what  hajDpened  after  die  derail- 
ment and  not  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

The  institute,  which  has  an  international 
reputation  for  its  studies  of  emergencies,  will 


be  reporting  to  us  on  such  matters  as  evac- 
uation behaviour,  dissemination  of  public 
information  and  economic  and  social  impact. 
The  institute  has  undertaken  to  provide  us 
with  periodic  reports  as  researchers  complete 
each  phase  of  their  studies,  with  the  final 
report  and  recommendations  in  book  form. 
Needless  to  say,  'all  the  institute's  reports  to 
the  government  will  be  made  public  as  they 
are  received. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  advise  the  members 
that  the  province  and  the  Association  of 
Municipalities  of  Ontario  will  be  sponsoring 
an  international  seminar  in  emergency  pre- 
pareidness  to  be  held  in  Toronto  next 
November.  Primarily,  this  seminar  will  be 
designed  for  municipal  officials  from  around 
the  province,  but  in  view  of  the  extraordinary 
international  interest  that  is  still  mamfesting 
itself  six  months  after  the  Mississauga  event, 
we  are  inviting  interested  agencies  from 
around  the  world  to  particii>ate. 

I  will  be  reporting  to  the  House  from 
time  to  time  as  further  information  becomes 
available  to  us. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

GM  SETTLEMENTS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Attorney  General.  He  will 
no  doubt  recall,  that  he  and  his  colleague 
the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  (Mr.  Drea)  suggested  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  not  sign  the  agreement 
General  Motors  offered  with  regard  to  those 
oars  that  had  different  engines  in  them  from 
the  ones  they  were  supposed  to  have. 

I  will  read  one  quote  from  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations.  One 
year  ago  he  said:  "What  that  meafns  is 
General  Motors  had  better  come  in  to  see 
me  and  see  what  they're  going  to  do  for 
those  people  is  acceptable.  If  they  don't 
come  in,  we  will  do  something  that  will  get 
pretty  swift  justice  for  the  1,100  people." 

Now  that  a  year  has  passed  and  now  that 
the  deadline  for  prosecuting  the  company  on 
behalf  of  the  government  under  the  Business 
Practices  Act  has  also  passed,  can  the  minis- 
ter tell  us  what  his  colleague  had  in  mind 
by  this  pretty  swift  justice?  What  is  going 
to  happen  to  these  i>eople? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
intend  to  comment  on  a  statement  given  by 
one  of  my  colleagues.  I  would  just  like  to 
enlighten  the  members  further  that  my  advice 
to  the  minister  was  not  to  sign  a  waiver,  not 
because  of  any  intention  or  expressed  inten- 
tion   on   his    part    to   have    any    prosecution 
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launched  by  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations,  but  that  we  were  not 
in  a  position  to  give  General  Motors  any 
waiver  with  respect  to  any  prosecution  that 
might  be  instituted,  for  example,  by  a  private 
citizen  and  that  this  request  for  some  form 
of  immunity  that  was  asked  for,  in  my  view, 
was  highly  improper. 

As  I  recall  the  discussions  at  the  time,  the 
minister  did  indicate  they  were  not  planning 
to  prosecute  under  his  legislation  and  that, 
therefore,  should  not  interfere  with  any  settle- 
ment of  the  individual  claims.  As  to  any  other 
initiatives  the  minister  might  have  in  mind  or 
did  have  in  mind,  I  think  that  question  should 
be  addressed  to  the  minister  concerned. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  In  the  absence  of  the  other 
minister,  and  since  the  minister  to  whom  I'm 
speaking  is  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  is  the  Attorney  General  saying  now 
that  all  the  hufiBng  and  puflRng  we  heard  then 
—about  how  Ontario  was  standing  up  to 
General  Motors  and  swift  justice  would  occur 
and  the  government  was  not  going  to  sign- 
may  well  result  either  in  people  getting 
nothing  or  in  the  ordinary  citizen  being  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  lawyer  to  take  the  world^s 
largest  corporation  to  court  in  each  instance? 

Why  has  the  government  not  acted,  as  we 
recommended,  either  to  improve  the  class 
action  legislation  or  to  take  some  kind  of 
action  on  behalf  of  these  car  owners,  rather 
than  leaving  every  individual  citizen  diinking 
the  government  is  doing  something  when  it  is 
doing  absolutely  nothing? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly don't  intend  to  attempt  to  answer  ques- 
tions on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  but  when  it 
comes  to  protecting  the  consumer  of  this 
province,  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  doesn't  take  second  place  to 
anyone. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Since  it  is  now  clear  that  General  Motors  is 
going  to  tell  the  province  of  Ontario  how  to 
conduct  its  business,  would  the  minister  at 
least  get  out  of  the  way  and  provide  for  some 
kind  of  eflFective  class  action?  Would  he  in- 
troduce that  kind  of  legislation  so  that  con- 
sumers could  at  least  protect  themselves? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
remedy  is  to  some  extent  available  today.  If 
the  honourable  member  had  really  been  fol- 
lowing this  issue  with  any  degree  of  interest, 
he  would  know  the  matter  is  a  highly  complex 
one.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  a  very  careful, 
very  exhaustive  study— I  think  the  most  com- 
prehensive study  ever  directed  towards  class 
actions  by  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commis- 


I  think  this  House  might  do  well  to  have 
the  benefit  of  that  report  before  we  consider 
any  legislation  that  might  or  might  not  im- 
prove the  situation. 

THE  TIN  DRUM 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  my 
next  question  again  would  be  better  asked  of 
the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  (Mr.  Drea),  but  there  is  an  aspect  of 
it  with  which  I  could  entertain  my  friend  the 
Attorney  General  and  ask  him  for  his  opinion. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  negotiations  over  The 
Tin  Drum.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  censor- 
ship; it  has  to  do  with  the  administration  of 
the  office  of  the  Ontario  Board  of  Censors. 

May  I  ask  if  the  Attorney  General  is  aware 
that  the  lawyer  for  the  film  distributors  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  board  which  oflFered  to  show 
the  film  with  one  cut,  and  that  the  chairman 
took  it  upon  himself  not  to  tell  the  board  he 
had  received  such  a  communication?  Is  he 
also  aware  that  it  is  alleged  in  the  press  that 
the  board  took  a  vote  at  an  earlier  date  in 
favour  of  one  cut— not  necessarily  the  same 
cut  they  were  talking  about-^but  the  chairman 
did  not  bother  to  tell  the  distributors  of  the 
fact  that  the  decision  had  been  taken  by  the 
board? 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  ask 
the  Attorney  General  whether  it  is  his  view 
that  the  chairman  of  the  board  is  acting  with- 
in the  law  in  putting  himself  in  the  middle  in 
negotiations  and  preventing  each  side  from 
learning  the  view  of  the  other?  Does  he  be- 
lieve the  board  is  supposed  to  operate,  under 
law,  by  the  chairman  not  telling  members  of 
the  board  what  the  latest  oflFer  is  on  behalf  of 
film  distributors? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
certainly  not  prepared  to  say,  on  the  basis 
of  press  reports  which  I  have  also  seen,  that 
the  chairman  is  not  acting  within  the  law. 
With  respect  to  the  administration  of  the 
board,  that  is  a  matter  that  shotJd  be 
directed  to  the  minister  who  bias  responsi- 
bility for  the  board. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
Attorney  General  whether  in  the  interests 
of  natural  justice  there  are  not  some  general 
rules  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  administration 
within  the  various  boards  and  commissions 
of  Ontario  takes  place?  After  all,  I  have 
here  in  front  of  me  the  letter  from  the 
laM^er,  dated  May  14— a  very  formal  letter- 
clearly  intending  the  board  to  understand  a 
new  offer  on  behalf  of  the  distributors,  and 
the  board  was  never  told  this.  Far  from  a 
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tin  drum,  it  appears  we  have  a  little  tin  god 
who  prevents  the  board  from  hearing  the  views 
which  these  clients  wish  to  have  expressed. 

This  is  not  in  the  press,  this  is  right  here; 
but  according  to  the  press  a  decision  taken 
by  the  board,  again  by  decision  of  the 
chairman,  was  not  communicated  to  the  film 
distributor.  Is  there  not  a  certain  aspect  of 
natural  justice  in  this  that  would  interest 
the  Attorney  General? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
we  re  all  interested  in  this  matter.  I  have 
read  that  the  lawyer  for  the  film  distributor 
has  indicated  his  intention  to  seek  some 
redress  or  relief  in  the  courts.  In  my  view, 
I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  any 
opinion  to  wait  for  that  review  of  the  courts, 
particularly  when  I  do  not  have  what  I 
would  consider  to  be  all  the  relevant 
information. 

2:20  p.m. 

KEATING  CHANNEL  DREDGING 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  with 
regard  to  the  Keating  Channel  for  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment.  I  have  a 
memorandum  which  was  sent  by  S.  E.  Sal- 
bach,  assistant  dir^tor  of  the  water  re- 
sources branch  to  the  assistant  deputy  minis- 
ter, W.  Bidell,  on  February  19,  1980,  in 
which  is  noted  the  necessity  for  strict 
adherence  to  the  considerations  and  condi- 
ditions  stipulated  earlier  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment  and  Environment  Canada. 

The  memo  goes  on:  "Evidence  to  date 
clearly  indicates  that  the  Toronto  Harbour 
Commission  has  not  adhered  to  these  condi- 
tions. Although  ostensibly  environmentally 
concerned,  the  track  record  of  the  THC 
engineering  department  over  many  years 
leads  me  recommend  the  withdrawal  of 
MOE  approval  for  dredging  disposal  on  the 
south  side  of  the  main  east  headland." 

Accompanying  it  is  a  document,  the  final 
paragraph  of  which  says:  "The  Toronto 
Harbour  Commission  consistently  fails  to 
live  up  to  their  promises  wdth  the  result 
that  the  MOE  is  left  in  a  very  embarrassing 
position  with  respect  to  the  miaintenance  of 
water  quality." 

That  being  the  case,  on  the  basis  of  the 
intemial  memorandum  within  the  minister's 
own  department,  why  was  the  authority  not 
withdrawn?  To  put  it  the  other  way;  why 
did  he  continue  to  grant  authority  for  that 
Keating  Channel  dredging? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  In  response  to  that  par- 
ticular question,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  was 
made  many  times  to  us  that  there  could  be 


a  flooding  emergency  if  the  channel  is  not 
dredged.  We  are  concerned,  of  course,  and 
have  been,  about  the  quality  of  the  material 
that  is  in  the  Keating  Channel.  That  is 
precisely  why  we  have  insisted  on  an  en- 
vironmental assessment  that  will  determine 
whether  it  can  be  successfully  removed  to 
the  new  location  or  another  location.  We 
have  never  given  any  long-term  commitment 
to  it.  It  is  a  year  to  year,  one  year  at  a  time, 
approval. 

We  wdll  be  insisting  that  those  questions 
be  answered  in  full  in  the  environmental 
assessment.  We  want  to  be  assured  that  the 
material  that  is  dredged  from  Keating 
Channel  is  removed  to  a  safe  place  as  soon 
as  possible  because  of  the  flooding  potential 
there.  We  will  insist  on  a  full  environmental 
assessment  hearing  to  prove  the  case  one 
way  or  the  other  before  we  will  give  any 
agreements  for  long-term  commitment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Once  again  we  have  a 
case  of  the  environmental  hearings  being 
after  the  fact  than  before  the  fact.  The  min- 
ister has  advanced  as  the  reason  for  pro- 
ceeding with  this  dredging  before  having  an 
environmental  hearing  the  fact  there  was 
danger  of  flooding  in  the  lower  Don  River. 

Is  the  minister  aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
federal  memorandum,  which  was  quoted  in 
the  Kirk  Makin  story  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
last  Friday,  was  to  the  efi^ect  that  it  is  their 
view,  based  on  limited  information  and  field 
observation,  that  the  flooding  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Don  River  is  not  connected 
with  the  silting  in  the  Keating  Channel? 

Is  the  minister  aware  of  the  fact  that  as 
far  back  as  1975,  Ken  Higgs,  the  director 
of  operations  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  Region  Conservation  Authority,  wrote 
to  the  Toronto  Harbour  Commission  and 
said:  "Under  designed  flood  conditions  the 
lack  of  dredging  in  the  Keating  Channel 
would  have  virtually  no  effect  on  the  extent 
of  flooding  which  would  be  experienced  in 
the  lower  Don. 

Why  is  the  minister  dredging  up  still 
another  excuse  of  an  alleged  danger  of 
flooding,  in  face  of  that  testimony,  as  an 
excuse  for  proceeding  with  the  event  before 
he  has  an  environmental  assessment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  to 
suggest  we  are  dredging  up  a  reason  for 
dredging.  Indeed,  I  think  both  our  own 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  and  federd 
sources  do  believe  there  is  a  danger  there 
from  flooding.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  that 
evidence  for  the  member. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  As  there  has  been  no  environ- 
mental assessment  of  that  area  to  date,  and 
as  we  have  just  shown  that  the  dredging 
is  not  necessary  for  flood  control,  can  the 
minister  tell  us  where  the  safe  location  is 
for  the  dumping  of  the  dredge  material? 
Has  he  decided  upon  that  to  date? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
having  an  argument  as  to  whether  there  is 
a  need  to  dredge  on  a  short-term  basis  for 
some  temporary  relief  of  flooding.  That  is 
the  one  issue  and  we  can  disagree  on  that 
all  day. 

The  other  issue  of  where  the  site  will  be, 
will  be  fully  explored  in  the  environmental 
assessment  hearing.  That  is  what  it  is  all 
about,  to  find  whether  the  proposed  site  is 
safe,  and  if  not,  what  the  alternative  is. 
That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  an  environ- 
mental assessment  and  that  is  why  I  in- 
sisted on  it. 

We  do  not  know  where  that  site  will  be. 
The  honourable  member  is  asking  me  to 
prejudge  what  the  environmental  assess- 
ment hearing  is  supposed  to  do.  That  would 
be  very  foolish  on  my  part.  I  do  not  know 
the  best  site;  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  hear- 
ing and  that  is  what  will  be  explored. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Labour,  who  is 
not  here,  so  I  am  going  to  put  the  question 
to  the  Attorney  General  instead. 

This  morning  the  Minister  of  Labour  was 
on  Metro  Morning  and  in  the  course  of  his 
comments  he  observed,  with  regard  to  the 
proposal  of  my  colleague  the  member  for 
Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Mackenzie)  that  the  sug- 
gestion that  Johns-Manville  Canada  Inc. 
should  be  compelled  to  set  aside  enough 
assets  to  cover  the  possible  emergence  of  as- 
bestos-induced health  conditions  if  the  plant 
should  close  down  was  unacceptable,  indeed— 
I  use  my  phrase,  but  it  is  not  inaccurate— an 
outrageous  proposal  in  a  free  society. 

Is  it  beyond  the  legal  rights  of  the  ministry 
or  this  government  to  insist  that  a  company 
like  Johns-Manville  should  set  aside  funds  in 
order  to  ensure  the  company's  social  and 
community  obligations? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
rather  interesting  to  note  the  number  of  ques- 
tions that  have  been  addressed  to  the  At- 
torney General  in  the  absence  of  other  minis- 
ters. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  a  point  of  order:  If  the 
Attorney  General  cannot  reply  the  Minister 
of  Labour  has  now  arrived. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Did  the  Minister  of  Labour 
hear  the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate  to  see 
the  Attorney  General  floundering  so  badly. 

My  question  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  is 
this:  I  listened  to  him  this  morning  on  Metro 
Morning;  during  his  comments  he  dismissed 
the  proposal  of  my  colleague  the  member  for 
Hamilton  East,  that  Johns-Manville  should  be 
obligated  to  set  aside  adequate  funds  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  workers  who  might  have 
asbestos-induced  injuries  or  health  conditions 
later.  He  dismissed  this  as  being  unacceptable 
—indeed,  I  think  it  is  not  inaccurate  to  say 
that  in  his  view  it  was  an  outrageous  proposal 
in  a  free  society  that  one  should  seek  to  freeze 
the  assets  of  a  corporation  in  this  fashion. 

My  question  to  the  minister  is  this:  What 
is  outrageous  about  the  proposition  of  insist- 
ing that  a  company  accept  its  social  and  com- 
munity responsibilities  and  that  it  set  aside 
the  funds  for  doing  that— when  we  have  grow- 
ing evidence  that  it  is  going  to  cut  and  run 
and  get  out  of  there  altogether— so  that  the 
public  purse  won't  have  to  meet  these  social 
and  community  obligations  at  a  later  date? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
quite  fair  that  the  member,  unless  he  has 
knowledge  that  I  do  not,  should  say  that  the 
company  is  cutting  and  running.  The  informa- 
tion I  have,  and  I  am  sure  he  has,  is  that  the 
two  other  divisions,  two  other  lines  of  Johns- 
Manville,  the  fibreglass  and  the  insulation 
lines,  are  going  to  continue.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  something  I  should  get  into  defending. 
They  have  simply  told  me  they  see  good 
business  reasons  to  continue  those  two,  and 
they  think  they  are  viable. 

As  to  cutting  and  running  from  other  re- 
sponsibilities, I  think  the  member  knows  full 
well  that  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  certain  rates  are  charged  to  certain  rate 
groups  in  industry  throughout  this  province. 
Should  something  happen  to  one  industry, 
that  it  fails  for  some  reason,  then  the  accident 
fund  picks  up  the  benefits  that  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  paid  to  workers  presently  dis- 
abled or  workers  disabled  in  the  future. 

2:30  p.m. 

As  I  made  it  clear  on  Friday,  I  have  an 
understanding  with  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Board,  following  discussions  with  the 
vice-chairman,  that  in  the  event  something 
s^hould  happen  and  those  workers  who  are  at 
present  in  the  Transite  pipe  division  do  not 
get  transferred  into  the  other  two  divisions, 
they  will  be  eligible  for  the  special  rehabilita- 
tion  program.    Indeed,    should  workers   who 
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do  get  transferred  want  to  leave  that  employ- 
ment for  some  reason  at  a  later  time,  they 
too  would  be  eligible  for  the  special  rehab 
program.  I  think  the  system  is  responding 
reasonably  well. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  focus  my  question 
more  sharply.  Suppose  I  accept  for  a  moment 
the  minister's  contention  that  the  WCB  will 
pick  it  up  and  suppose  I  accept  the  minister's 
contention  that  the  company  isn't  going  to 
cut  and  run— and  he  may  find  himself  six 
months  from  now  duped  as  badly  on  this  as 
he  was  on  the  closing  down  last  week— why 
can  the  minister  not  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  make  sure  that  the  company,  in  the  event 
of  its  leaving,  will  pick  up  this  obligation  and 
it  won't  have  to  be  picked  out  of  an  accident 
fund  carried  by  everybody  else  other  than 
the  company  responsible  for  the  conditions 
in  the  first  instance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  member  has  asked  a 
question  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
S.  Smith)  has  raised  in  the  past;  that  is,  the 
right  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
to  receive  compensation  from  any  particular 
employer  who  may  on  some  sort  of  terms 
have  been  accused  of  being  and  proven  to 
have  been  grossly  negligent  and  to  recover 
certain  funds  from  that  company.  That  is  a 
matter  I  have  asked  Professor  Weiler  to  re- 
view, but  at  the  present  time  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  does  not  allow  that  type  of 
action,  and  the  member  knows  that. 

THREE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
to  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation. 
Last  week  I  asked  the  minister  about  the 
Three  Schools  problem.  He  told  me  at  that 
time  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  negotiations  with 
them.  Why  would  the  minister  say  that  when 
the  last  communication  they  received  from  the 
minister  or  his  ministry  was  on  May  5,  when 
the  minister  said  in  a  letter:  "We  are  inform- 
ing you  that  no  major  increases  in  grant  will 
be  available  from  the  ministry  to  the  school 
in  the  upcoming  year"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  the 
last  ofiicial  communication.  In  the  meantime 
—don't  shake  yoiu"  head  because  I  know 
better  than  you  do. 

Mr.  Peterson:  No,  you  don't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Yes,  I  do.  In  the  mean- 
time we  have  reopened  the  case.  Even  this 
morning  I  was  looking  at  comparative  figures 
of  grants  made  to  the  other  alternative  art 
schools  in  Toronto  and  in  other  parts  of  this 
province.  It  is  not  a  closed  book. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Supplementary:  Why  is  the 
minister  being  so  parsimonious  and  niggardly? 


These  people  are  going  to  have  to  close  up 
on  June  6  and  sell  oflF  the  assets,  and  they 
are  going  to  have  to  start  doing  that  in  the 
next  two,  three  or  four  days  to  meet  the 
current  payroll  problems.  Why  doesn't  the 
minister  just  cough  up  something  and  stop 
being  so  cheap  and  save  this  marvellous 
school? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  We  are  not  being  i>arsi- 
monious  at  all  about  this. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  are  being  niggardly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  That  is  your  word.  It 
might  interest  the  member  opposite  to  know 
that  at  present  the  Three  Schools  gets  29.6 
per  cent  of  its  total  revenue  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Culture  and  Recreation  as  compared 
to  15.9  per  cent  of  total  revenue  coming 
from  my  ministry  to  another  art  school  called 
Art's  Sake  Inc.  and  10.3  per  cent  for  the 
Toronto  School  of  Art. 

In  other  words,  even  now  the  percentage 
of  the  total  revenue  from  the  provincial 
government  to  the  Three  Schools  is  way  out 
of  line.  If  we  were  to  meet  their  request 
they  would  probably  be  getting  about  40 
per  cent  or  50  per  cent  of  their  total  revenue 
from  my  ministry.  I  don't  think  we  have 
been  parsimonious  at  all. 

As  I  said  earlier,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  way  out  of  line  we  have  not 
closed  the  book  entirely  on  them.  There  are 
people  on  this  side  of  the  House  as  well  as 
the  other  side,  including  myself,  who  are 
trying  to  do  our  very  best  to  save  the  school. 
But  I  can  tell  the  member  they  cannot  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  provincial  government 
to  prevent  them  from  going  belly  up. 

M*-.  Lawlor:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  trust  the  minister  has  received  my  letter 
on  the  matter  and  is  giving  it  the  profound- 
est  perusal.  There  are  150  jobs  at  stake  here. 
The  minister  seems  to  be  terribly  negative 
about  it.  Is  he  saying  there  is  a  real  possi- 
bility that  continuity  may  be  given  to  the 
life  of  that  school? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
our  own  interests  and  because  of  interests 
expressed  from  many  quarters,  we  are  trying 
to  do  our  very  best  to  save  the  school.  I  am 
simply  throwing  out  the  added  caveat  here 
that  the  Three  Schools  cannot  depend  for  a 
disproportionate  percentage  of  revenue  from 
the  provincial  government  as  compared  to 
the  other  alternate  schools  with  which  it  is 
comi>eting.  But  die  book  has  not  been 
closed. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
That  is  very  decent  of  the  minister,  but 
does  he  realize  that  the  deadline  for  closing 
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down  is  June  6?  They  are  unde^r  very  serious 
financial  pressure.  They  are  going  to  have 
to  start  making  those  plans  in  the  next  two, 
three  or  four  days.  It  is  not  nearly  as  much 
use  to  come  in  10  days  from  now  with  a 
sudden  reprieve  at  the  end  when  a  lot  of 
adverse  decisions  have  had  to  be  made.  Why 
does  he  not  do  that  this  afternoon?  He  does 
not  do  very  much  anyway.  Phone  them  up 
this  afternoon  and  save  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  will  ignore  that  little 
editorial,  Mr.  Speaker;  it  is  a  piece  of  non- 
sense. If  the  member  would  hke  to  follow 
me  around  for  some  weeks  we  will  see  who 
is  doing  something  and  who  is  not. 

Before  I  go  back  and  negotiate  with  them 
or  even  begin  to  discuss  with  them  any 
possible  way  of  saving  the  school,  I  want 
to  get  some  facts  and  it  is  taking  me  a 
little  time  to  get  the  facts.  I  am  not  going 
to  rush  in  there  without  the  facts  just  be- 
cause the  member  is  grandstanding  on  their 
behalf. 

REGISTRY  OF  ASBESTOS  WORKERS 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Labour  which  also 
involves  his  friends  at  Johns-Manville  Canada 
Inc.  Does  the  minister  recall  that  about  four 
or  five  years  ago  between  Chapleau  and 
Timmins  there  was  an  asbestos  mine  known 
as  Reeves  mine  because  it  was  in  Reeves 
township?  There  were  approximately  100 
workers  employed  at  that  mine  but  over  a 
number  of  years  there  were  hundreds  of 
workers  who  worked  there  at  different  times. 
Although  he  was  not  the  minister  then,  does 
he  recall  that  both  the  mine  and  mill  were 
closed  down  due  to  occupational  health 
problems  at  that  time?  Could  the  minister 
tell  us  whether  his  ministry  responded  to 
demands  from  this  party  that  a  registry  of 
wotkers  who  worked  at  these  mines  be  estab- 
lished? Has  that  ever  been  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  "friends," 
one  cannot  always  associate  the  word  with 
who  might  be  a  friend  and  who  might  not. 
For  instance,  I  have  a  dog  that  hates  the 
member's  guts  even  though  I  happen  to  like 
the  member.  She  has  been  after  him  several 
times;  she  is  a  Tory  dog.  He  understands 
this;  he  has  had  those  attacks  before.  So  I 
think  friendship  is  always  a  relative  term  and 
one  should  keep  that  in  mind  when  one 
accuses  someone  in  the  way  the  member  has. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Reeves 
mine  was  closed  by  this  ministry  or  by  what 
was  then  part  of  this  ministry,  the  mines 
division  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources, 


because  of  the  occupational  health  hazards. 
As  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  registry  of 
workers,  I  would  have  to  check  into  that. 
But  I  know  that  extensive  efforts  were  made 
to  try  to  locate  all  those  miners.  The  mem- 
ber knows  that.  Letters  were  written  to  them 
all  and  ads  placed  in  the  papers.  Diligent 
efforts  have  been  made  to  try  to  locate  as 
many  as  possible  and  their  names  are  kept 
on  record.  If  the  member  wants  more  details 
about  the  record,  I  will  have  to  inquire  into 
that  and  get  back  to  him. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: That  is  very  interesting  to  know.  I  did 
not  know  that.  Would  the  minister  tell  me 
too,  if  it  is  a  fact,  as  I  am  led  to  believe, 
whether  there  is  a  very  high  rate  of  both 
lung  cancer  and  associated  lung  diseases 
■among  workers  who  were  employed  at  the 
Reeves  mine?  The  figure  I  have,  and  one 
the  minister  probably  has  too,  indicates  seven 
people  died  of  cancer  and  there  were  30 
cases  of  lung  disease  among  workers  who 
worked  at  the  Reeves  mine. 

Is  the  minister  aware  of  those  figures?  Has 
he  established  contact  with  all  the  workers 
who  have  had  problems?  Has  he  completed 
his  search?  How  many  of  the  total  number 
of  employees  who  worked  at  Reeves  have 
been  contacted?  Does  he  know  where  they 
are  and  what  their  health  is?  Has  Johns-Man- 
ville been  assessed  a  higher  rate  of  compen- 
sation assessment  as  a  result  of  the  perform- 
ance at  that  mine?  Would  he  table  all  the 
information  he  has  about  the  number  of 
workers  who  were  employed  at  the  Reeves 
mine  and  their  health  condition? 

2:40  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  have 
that  information  available  to  me  because 
obviously  I  didn't  know  this  question  was 
going  to  be  asked.  But  let  me  just  reaflBrm  a 
couple  of  things.  Clearly,  we  must  have  a 
list— and  it  is  my  recollection  now  we  do— of 
the  last  payroll  and  of  other  payrolls,  be- 
cause it  is  trom  that  list  that  we  have  sent 
out  requests  to  try  to  locate  the  miners. 

Incidentally,  we  are  also  able  to  follow  any 
miners  who  worked  at  the  Reeves  mine 
through  the  annual  chest  X-rays  which  are 
carried  out  on  all  people  working  in  the 
mines.  There  is  a  broader  study  on  the  health 
of  miners  being  done  by  the  ministry.  The 
names  of  the  people  involved  are,  I  believe, 
now  at  StatsCan  and  we  are  waiting  for  a 
report  from  them. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  in 
addition,  has  a  list  of  the  people  who  were 
at  those  mines.  But  if  the  member  would 
be  kind  enough  to  give  me,  in  writing,  the 
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specific  things  he  wants  I  would  be  glad  to 
discuss  them  with  the  board  and  get  back 
to  him. 

DISPUTE  AT  AMR  CENTRES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services. 
I  know  the  minister  must  surely  feel,  as  I 
do,  that  the  workers  among  the  mentally 
retarded  in  Hamilton  who  have  been  on 
strike  now  for  some  eight  weeks— it  is  the 
ninth  week  of  their  strike  now— are  dread- 
fully underpaid.  They  should  not  have  to 
be  out  there  on  strike  to  get  a  decent  wage, 
but  they  still  are.  Can  the  minister  tell  us 
how  it  was  that  a  similar  strike  in  Toronto 
lasted  only  a  matter  of  days,  following 
which  a  reasonably  acceptable  settlement 
was  made? 

Was  there  additional  ministry  money 
offered  to  the  Toronto  organization  in  order 
to  help  them  finish  this  strike,  money  that 
has  not  been  offered  to  Hamilton?  Is  the 
Toronto  organization  able  simply  to  go  into 
debt  and  assume  the  ministry  will  bail  it 
out?  Or  does  it  have  some  other  source  of 
revenue?  What  is  the  understanding  of  the 
minister  as  to  how  the  Toronto  settlement 
could  have  occurred  so  quickly— and  a  more 
generous  one  for  that  matter— when  the  poor 
folk  at  Hamilton  have  been  out  now  for 
nine  weeks  and  still  have  no  sign  of  a  settle- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
certainly  agree  with  the  honourable  member 
that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  strike  in 
Hamilton  has  continued  for  a  period  of  eight 
weeks,  both  for  the  persons  who  are  on 
strike  and  also  for  the  mentally  retarded 
persons  whom  they  serve. 

The  allocations  to  the  associations  for  the 
mentally  retarded  in  all  cases  this  year  were 
on  the  same  basis.  They  received  an  eight 
per  cent  increase  in  their  allocation  for 
existing  programs.  That  is  true  also  of  the 
Metro  association. 

I  do  not  know  specifically  how  Metro 
arrived  at  its  settlement.  I  mean  by  that  it 
is  free  to  make  certain  reallocations  within 
its  budget.  I  don't  know  precisely  what  it 
did  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  agreement  it 
did.  But  I  can  assure  the  honourable  mem- 
ber that  there  has  been  no  increased  alloca- 
tion to  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Association 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded  over  and  above 
the  allocation  which  was  on  the  same  basis 
as  the   Hamilton  association. 

The  staff  of  the  ministry  is  in  regular 
contact  with  the  Hamilton  association,  at- 
tempting to  assist  it  in  identifying  possible 


available  resources  it  may  not  have  identi- 
fied within  its  budget.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
meeting  taking  place  this  afternoon  with 
the  representatives  of  the  association  and 
senior  staff  of  my  ministry.  I  hope  that  will 
be  a  further  fruitful  meeting. 

Mr.  S.  Smitht  By  way  of  supplementary, 
could  I  ask  that  the  minister  do  two  tilings 
if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  consider 
this?  Could  he,  first  of  all,  include  members 
of  the  union  in  tliese  discussions?  The 
workers  are  quite  mystified  as  to  how 
Toronto  could  have  settled  so  quickly  for 
more  money  than  they  have  been  offered. 
They  can't  seem  to  get  a  settlement,  and 
they  are  out  there  on  a  picket  line  day  after 
day  instead  of  taking  care  of  the  retarded. 
Could  he  possibly  bring  them  in  on  the 
meeting  so  they  will  understand  how  this 
has  happened? 

Second,  would  the  minister  immediately 
please  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
let  them  earn  a  living  wage  and  get  back  to 
work?  It  is  simply  intolerable  that  they 
should  be  expected,  after  years  and  years 
of  experience,  college  degrees,  diplomas  and 
so  on,  to  be  earning  less  than  the  average 
civil  servant  receptionist.  I  think  this  has  to 
be  brought  to  an  end.  If  the  association  is 
wrong,  then  for  goodness'  sake  the  minister 
should  show  it  where  it  is  wrong.  But  if  it 
is  the  government's  refusal  to  put  a  suflBcient 
amount  of  money  into  the  pot— it  has  enough 
money  for  everything  from  car  rebates  to 
pulp  and  paper  projects— would  it  please  put 
a  few  dollars  in  and  get  these  peole  back  to 
work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  wtas 
a  series  of  questions.  I  will  try  to  remember 
each  of  them.  I  think  that  at  this  point  in 
the  negotiations  it  would  be  inappropriate 
for  me  or  the  staff  of  my  ministry  to  meet 
together  \vith  both  parties  at  the  same  time. 
I  think  what  we  are  doing,  in  terms  of  our 
meetings  with  the  association,  is  attempting 
to  assist  them  in  identifying  possible  areas 
within  their  budget  where  they  may  have 
more  flexibility  than  they  have  identified.  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  hold 
that  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  pres- 
ence of  the  labour  union. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it's  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  settlement  between 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  association  and  its 
employees,  however  quickly  it  was  arrived 
at,  was  arrived  at  through  the  collective 
bargaining  process  with  no  intervention  on 
the  part  of  my  ministry. 

I  cannot  at  this  jwint  answer  for  the 
member    where    the    Metropolitan    Toronto 
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association  (may  have  identified  areas  within 
its  budget  that  gave  it  the  added  flexibility. 
I  also  think  it's  important  to  bear  in  mind, 
and  I  can't  be  certain  of  this  because  I 
don't  have  a  percentage  figure  for  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  settlement,  but  I  think 
if  the  member  checks  it  as  a  percentage  of 
the  prior  existing  rates,  the  percentage  settle- 
ment was  probably  not  in  excess  of  the  per- 
centage increase  offer  that  has  already  been 
made  by  the  Hamilton  association.  In  fact, 
it  might  have  been  less. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  would  like  to  diiect  a 
supplementary  on  this  matter  to  the  Minister 
of  Labour.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
two  i>arties  involved  in  this  strike  are  not 
meeting  at  all.  Would  the  Minister  of 
Labour  or  his  staff  get  involved  in  finding 
out  why  they  are  not  meeting  and  doing 
whatever  is  necessary  to  get  the  two  parties 
back  to  the  bargaining  table? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  depends 
on  what  the  member  means  by  involved. 
Members  of  the  industrial  relations  staff 
have  been  involved  and  continue  to  be  in 
touch  with  the  parties.  As  I  am  sure  the 
member  knows  from  the  nature  of  the  nego- 
tiations, when  one  has  an  indication  that 
there's  a  good  reason  to  get  back  to  the 
table,  then  one  calls  x>eople  back  to  the 
table.  I  will  be  glad  to  review  the  matter 
again  today  with  staff  and  see  if  there  are 
any  such  indications. 

KEATING  CHANNEL  DREDGING 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnson:  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
question  is  for  the  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment. I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  minister 
talking  about  an  environmental  assessment 
hearing  for  the  Keating  Channel  and  I 
would  like  to  follow  that  up  if  I  might. 

Is  there  actually  to  be  a  full  environ- 
mental assessment  hearing  on  the  matter  of 
the  Keating  Channel  dredging  or  will  it 
only  be  a  matter  of  monitoring  the  dredging 
already  approved  for  this  year  as  referred 
to  in  the  minutes  of  the  meetins:  of  the 
board  of  harbour  commissioners  of  February 
28,  1980?  I  quote  from  page  three,  item 
four,  under  environmental  considerations: 
"The  Ministry  of  the  Environment  will  con- 
tinue to  obtain  water  samples  from  the 
endikement  basin  and  closely  monitor  the 
dredge  rate  being  placed  within  the  disposal 
basin  to  determine  the  success  or  failure  of 
confinement  methods.  Failure  will  result  in 
dredging  being  curtailed  pending  develop- 
ment of  further  refinements."  Is  that  all  the 
minister  is   going  to   do,   just  monitor  their 


testing,  or  is  he  going  to  have  full  environ- 
mental hearing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  We  are  having  both, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Johnston:  Supplementary:  As  Dr. 
Robert  Slater  has  written  to  Mayor  Sewell  of 
Toronto  concerning  the  sludge  to  be  dredged, 
saying  it  is  heavily  contaminated  with  or- 
ganics,  oil,  greases  and  lead,  could  the  minis- 
ter confirm  this  evaluation  and  could  he  table 
in  this  House  the  results  of  all  tests  done  by 
his  ministry  or  received  by  his  ministry  on 
the  contamination  levels  of  the  material?  Will 
he  assure  the  House  that  this  full  environ- 
mental assessment  will  take  place  prior  to  any 
dredging  taking  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  think  I  have  already 
covered  the  last  part  of  that  question,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  spent  some  time  on  that  this  after- 
noon. The  important  thing  to  realize  in  this 
instance  is  that  the  materials  that  aU  of  us  are 
concerned  about  are  at  present  in  the  channel 
and  therefore  have  access  to  the  waters  of  the 
inner  harbour  and  from  there  to  Lake  On- 
tario. No  wishful  thinking  will  make  those 
materials  disappear.  They  are  there,  so  the 
purpose  of  what  is  to  be  done  is  to  remove 
those  materials  to  a  safe  site. 

2:50  p.m. 

One  possibility  of  a  safe  site  is  into  the 
diked  area.  If  that  is  safe  and  is  proved  safe, 
then  it  is  much  preferable  than  having  that 
material,  the  sludge,  exposed  to  the  water  on 
a  365-day-a-year  basis.  Far  better  that  it  be 
in  a  contained  area.  If  it  won't  work,  if  it 
can't  be  satisfactorily  contained  in  the  diked 
area,  then  another  secure  landfill  site  will  be 
found  for  it.  Anything  will  be  an  improve- 
ment on  what  exists  at  present.  We  want  the 
very  best  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Would  the  minister  consider  issuing  a  stop- 
work  order  under  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act  in  order  that  the  proponent  could 
undertake  an  environmental  assessment  hear- 
ing under  the  act  before  any  approvals  are 
given  on  this  particular  project? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  What  worries  me  about 
that  is  the  material  at  present  is  totally  ex- 
posed to  the  water  of  the  inner  harbour 
through  the  channel.  Are  we  not  agreed  on 
that?  There  it  is. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  But  it  still  can  get  into 
the  water. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Stirring  it  up  would  make  it 
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Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  If  indeed  it  is  safe  there, 
it  is  of  no  significance.  It  will  be  a  lot  safer 
in  a  diked  area  where  there  isn't  the  action  of 
the  waves  and  the  passing  of  water  over  that 
material.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  what 
at  present  exists. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That  is  not  true.  It  is  safer  at 
the  bottom  rather  than  dredging  it  into  tlie 
infiltration  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Eventually,  the  sediment 
would  totally  close  the  channel.  Some  day  we 
are  going  to  have  to  get  rid  of  that  material 
someplace  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  But  where?  First  you  should 
decide  where. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  am  saying  if  it  is  in  a 
diked  area  and  is  not  contained,  then  we  will 
issue  a  stop  order.  What  is  being  proposed  is 
infinitely  better  than  what  exists  today.  I  wish 
some  members  of  the  House  would  get  that 
through— the  member  shakes  his  head  no.  It 
is  so  easy  to  live  in  an  imaginary  world,  and 
that  is  what  those  members  are  doing. 

Interjections. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  We  would  like  to  see  you 
do  a  little  planning  some  time. 

FOREST  FIRES 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  in  regard  to  the  forest  fire  situation  in 
northern  Ontario.  In  view  of  the  statement  of 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Auld) 
indicating  that  the  government  would  be 
paying  the  evacuation  costs  and  return  costs 
for  people  who  have  moved,  can  the  minister 
indicate  to  the  House  today  what  steps  his 
ministry  will  be  taking  in  providing  what  I 
think  we  can  safely  call  disaster  relief  funds 
to  the  people  in  northern  Ontario,  particularly 
those  who  may  lose  their  homes  if  the  fires 
continue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  be 
taking  the  same  steps  we  have  taken  in  previ- 
ous disasters,  particularly  during  this  past 
year.  If  the  municipalities  or  the  unorganized 
areas  ask  for  it  and  we  declare  them  disaster 
areas,  the  Ontario  Disaster  Relief  Assistance 
Program  would  apply.  That  involves  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  being  raised  by  local 
areas,  which  we  would  match.  That  would  be 
available,  and  we  are  considering  that  for  tlie 
various  areas  when  we  find  out  exactly  what 
the  situation  is. 

I  should  point  out  to  my  friend  the  only 
difference  between  that  and  some  of  the  other 
disasters  that  have  occurred  is  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  have  insurance  for  floods,  for  in- 
stance, while  fire  insurance  is  a  very  common 


thing  and  most  people  do  have  fire  insurance 
of  some  form. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: I  wonder  if  the  minister  could  spell  out 
a  litde  more  specifically  exactly  what  he 
intends  to  do.  Does  he  recall  that  in  1978  in 
the  Cobalt  fire  disaster  the  government  put 
up  $4  for  each  $1  raised  locally?  Some  of 
these  areas  in  northwestern  Ontario  are  un- 
organized, and  there  isn't  going  to  be  a  base 
or  source  for  a  lot  of  funds  to  be  raised  locally 
to  assist. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  is  too  early  to  be  able  to 
tell  in  any  detail  exactly  what  we  are  going 
to  do,  except  to  say  we  will  do  everything 
possible  to  assist.  I  can  assure  my  friend  that 
will  be  done. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  One  short  supplementary: 
Will  the  member  provide  assistance,  if  neces- 
sary, on  the  same  formula  he  used  in  the 
Cobalt  situation— fom-  to  one?  Has  anyone 
asked  up  there  that  the  area  be  designated 
a  disaster  area  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  don't  think  I  want  to 
commit  myself  exactly  to  the  four  to  one; 
certainly  that  is  a  possibility.  As  my  friend 
knows,  though,  we  paid  at  the  rate  of  three 
to  one  in  a  couple  of  other  disasters  recently. 
I  am  not  going  to  give  him  a  definite  assur- 
ance until  I  see  in  black  and  white  in  front 
of  me  exactly  what  we  are  facing.  I  just  want 
to  assure  him  that  everything  possible  will  be 
done,  and  he  can  assure  the  people  up  there 
of  that. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  But  has  anyone  asked  for 
that  assistance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  don't  think  so.  Not  yet. 

POLICE  ROLE  IN  LABOUR  DISPUTES 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Labour  relating  to 
the  strike  at  Dufferin  Aggregates  and  Nelson 
Crushed  Stone  that  I  asked  last  week.  Can 
the  minister  justify— now  that  he  has  the  in- 
formation, I  suppose— the  use  of  30  to  40 
police  officers  at  the  legal  strike  in  progress, 
in  order  to  run  the  five  company  trucks 
through  the  picket  line  three  times  a  week? 
There  are  usually  not  more  than  20  to  25 
picketers  on  the  line.  Can  he  also  explain 
what  the  right  to  picketing  means  when 
many  of  those  are  in  trucks  with  the  side 
windows  boarded  up,  and  the  police  escort 
is  travelling  at  high  speed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  member  did  raise  questions  about  police 
activities  on  the  picket  line  at  Nelson  Crusrh- 
ed  Stone  and  Dufferin  Aggregates,  I  believe 
it  was,  and  I  did  refer  those  matters  to  the 
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Solicitor  General  (Mr.  McMurtry).  At  that 
time  I  suggested  that  matters  regarding  police 
should  be  referred  to  him. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  still  in  the 
midst  of  acting  as  mediators  in  that  dispute 
and  I  prefer  not  to  comment  any  further  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  I  redirect 
the  question  to  the  Solicitor  General?  Do  I 
have  to  repeat  the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurllry:  Yes. 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Can  the  minister  justify  the 
use  of  30  to  40  police  ofiBcers  at  the  legal 
strike  in  progress  at  Nelson  Crushed  Stone 
in  order  to  run  five  company  trucks  through 
the  picket  line  three  times  a  week  when  there 
are  usually  no  more  than  approximately  20 
picketers  on  the  line? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  have  been  assured, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  only  police  activity  in 
that  area  with  respect  to  the  strike  at  Nelson 
Crushed  Stone  is  in  relation  to  preventing 
anticipated  breaches  of  the  peace.  I  am  told 
the  number  of  police  officers  in  the  vicinity 
has  not  amounted  to  that  many  at  any  one 
time,  or  if  there  were  that  many  at  one  time 
it  was  for  a  very  short  period.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  that  police  officers  who 
attend  at  any  of  these  strike  situations  do  not 
even  give  the  perception  of  favouring  one 
side  or  the  other.  They  are  there  simply  to 
keep  the  peace— to  prevent  anticipated 
breaches  of  the  peace.  That  is  my  informa- 
tion as  to  what  is  occurring  at  that  strike. 

Mr.  Di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Solicitor  General  is  aware  that 
several  charges  have  been  laid— charges  that 
the  union  doesn't  think  are  very  serious?  Is 
he  aware  that  the  function  of  the  police  is 
to  protect  only  the  scabs  and  the  trucks  that 
are  "independent  brokers,"  so  the  police  are 
seen  by  the  union  as  one-sided,  protecting 
the  employer?  Since  that  is  the  situation,  will 
the  minister  tell  the  House  whether  the  costs 
of  the  police  will  be  charged  to  the  American 
company,  Flintkote? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  my  previous  answ^er, 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplemen- 
tary to  the  Solicitor  General:  Would  it  be  for 
the  same  reason  the  Solicitor  General  had 
seven  police  cruisers  at  the  scene  of  a  picket 
line  with  four  rather  small  women  on  the 
picket  line? 
3:00  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  do  not  understand 
the  question,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister 
was  suggesting  the  pohce  were  to  be  there 


to  prevent  violence,  to  keep  the  peace  and 
to  ensure  there  was  an  objective  attitude 
both  to  management  and  to  the  strikers. 
Could  the  minister,  therefore,  give  me  his 
explanation  as  to  w*hy  seven  police  cruisers 
should  be  called  to  a  picket  line  which  had 
four  rather  small  females  walking  on  the 
line? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  situation  to  which  the  honourable  mem- 
ber refers. 

GOVERNMENT  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  Bradley:  A  question  for  the  provincial 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Speaker:  Members  of  ihe 
Legislature  are  aware  that  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment has  consistently  carried  out  a  very 
heavy  program  of  advertising  at  the  very 
hint  of  a  provincial  election.  In  view  of  the 
obvious  continued  support  of  the  NDP» 
which  will  likely  last  for  some  time  yet, 
would  the  minister  inform  the  House 
whether,  in  order  to  practice  financial  re- 
straint, he  is  prepared  to  look  at  ehminating 
or  reducing  those  advertising  programs  that 
appear  to  be  designed  to  promote  the  min- 
isters in  the  provincial  government  rather 
than  to  provide  essential  information  to  the 
people  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sense 
that  question  is  loaded  somehow.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  us  that  while  they  often  com- 
plain about  advertising  campaigns  of  any 
type  run  by  government,  the  members  oppo- 
site are  often  very  prompt  to  say  we  should 
improve  our  attempts  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation. When  a  minister  adds  his  or  her 
prestige  to  an  advertisement,  it  cannot  help 
but  bring  attention  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
Treasurer  agree  with  me  that  the  commer- 
cials that  feature  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman)  telling  us  his 
efforts  have  produced  an  increase  in  C'ana- 
dian  retail  sales,  or  the  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Timbrell)  telling  us  what  a  great  job 
he  is  doing  with  hospitals,  or  the  Minister 
of  Energy  (Mr.  Welch)  being  promoted  as 
the  sole  champion  of  conservation  of  energy 
in  this  province,  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
Progressive  Conservative  Party  of  Ontario? 
Ultimately  he  could  benefit,  because  he 
would  come  across  as  the  true  master  of 
restraint  in  that  government. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  when  the  honourable  gentle- 
man wishes  to  direct  a  question  or  lay  some 
blame,  he  chooses  those  same  ministers. 
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FOSTER  CARE  ON  RESERVES 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Community  amd 
Social  Services.  I  am  sure  the  minister  is 
aware  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  native 
children  in  the  northwestern  Ontario  area 
in  foster  care.  I  want  to  ask  the  minister 
whether  he  is  aware  that  at  the  Whitedog 
reserve  alone  there  are  45  children  in  foster 
care  oflF  the  reserve?  I  am  sure  that  is  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  child  population. 

I  want  to  ask  the  minister  if  he  is  pre- 
pared, at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  appalling 
statistics  and  in  view  of  the  Mandamin  case 
we  talked  about  last  year,  to  accept  pro- 
posals from  the  reserves  themselves  to 
estabhsh  residential  homes  on  the  reserves 
to  provide  a  foster  care  service  for  children 
who  require  it  so  that  native  children  will 
not  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  community 
and  placed  into  the  inadequate  network  of 
foster  care  facilities  that  exists  outside  the 
reserves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  specific  numbers  in  the  White- 
dog  reserve  to  which  the  honourable  member 
made  reference.  Certainly  what  he  proposes 
is  what  we  would  like  to  see  happen  in  more 
and  more  instances.  However,  we  do  still 
have  some  problems  we  have  not  been  able 
to  work  out  with  the  federal  government  in 
terms  of  jurisdiction.  In  one  instance  on  one 
reservation,  we  have  proceeded  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  federal  government.  We 
feel  we  cannot  afford  to  do  that  without 
appropriate  cost  sharing  in  all  cases. 

I  am  not  really  in  a  position  where  I  can 
proceed  on  a  broad  basis  to  provide  on- 
reserve  group  home  accommodation  for 
example,  for  children,  however  mudh  I  might 
like  to.  I  do  beheve  that  is  the  way  to  go.  In 
the  interim,  A\^hat  we  have  attempted  to  do 
is  encourage  children's  aid  societies  in  the 
north  to  accelerate  their  efforts  to  recruit 
native  workers  to  work  with  the  children 
who  might  come  into  their  care.  That  is  at 
least  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  member  is  certainly  not  going  to  get 
any  argument  from  me  with  respect  to  the 
advisability  of  what  he  suggests,  if  we  can 
simply  work  out  the  problems  that  currently 
exist. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That  is  a  distressing 
answer. 

Is  the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  aware  that  there  are  at  least  three 
reserve  communities  in  the  Treaty  Three 
area-Rat  Portage,  Northwest  Angle,  and 
Whitedog— which  are  in  the  process  of  devel- 


oping proposals  for  foster  care  residences  on 
reserves?  Is  the  minister  aware  of  those  three 
projects?  Will  he  send  George  Thomson  or 
somebody  with  the  equivalent  authority  up 
to  discuss  the  three  projects  and  other  pro- 
jects with  officials  from  both  the  Kenora 
Children's  Aid  Society  and  the  reserves? 

Will  he  sit  down  with  his  colleague,  the 
so-called  cabinet  co-ordinator  for  native 
aflFairs,  and  try  to  resolve  the  jurisdictional 
buck-passing  which  has  been  going  on  now 
since  the  1960s,  and  which  is  simply  in- 
tolerable, in  view  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  is 
happening  to  children  in  the  north-western 
Ontario  areas?  Sm^ely  the  minister  can  aflFord 
to  move  ahead- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  has  been  asked. 
Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are 
proposals  being  prepared  I  am  not  aware  of 
them.  I  accept  the  member's  information  on 
that.  I  think  the  appropriate  person  to  follow 
up  directly  with  the  persons  involved  would 
be  our  northern  Ontario  director,  whose 
office  is  located  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
serves  the  total  northern  area,  I  will  com- 
municate with  him  to  see  if  they  are  aware 
of  the  proposals  that  are  being  prepared. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  the  member  to 
know  that  I  sit  down  regularly  with  my  col- 
league, whom  the  member  identified  as  being 
the  co-ordinator  of  Ontario  native  policy.  We 
have  been  making  substantial  efi^orts  to 
resolve  those  differences.  I  don't  think  the 
member  has  to  ask  that  my  colleague  put 
forth  more  effort.  I  think  perhaps  the  mem- 
ber himself  could  assist  us  by  asking  his 
federal  colleagues  to  put  some  pressure  on 
the  federal  government  to  move  in  ways  that 
will  assist  us  in  What  we  would  like  to  ac- 
complish. 

POLICE  COMMISSIONER'S  COMMENTS 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is  to  the  Solicitor  General.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Commissioner  McKay  keeps  reiterating 
the  statements  which  I  understood  even  the 
Solicitor  General  found  somewhat  distasteful, 
would  it  not  now  be  advisable  for  the  Solici- 
tor General  to  take  some  action  to  replace 
this  commissioner,  since  many  people  be- 
lieve he  is  speaking  with  at  least  some  en- 
couragement from  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
understand  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  McKay  is 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  government.  He 
certainly  is  not.  He  has  made  very  clear  the 
circumstances  which  promoted  his  statement. 
I  have  indicated  to  Mr.  McKay  that  I  have 
some  difficulty  with  some  of  the  statements 
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he  has  made.  He  has  assured  me  he  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that,  for  example,  he  does  not 
really  enjoy  the  luxury  of  speaking  as  an 
individual  private  citizen. 

When  someone  enjoys  a  sensitive  position 
such  as  he  is  holding,  as  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Police,  whenever  he  speaks  on  any  issue 
it  will  be  perceived  to  be  a  statement  uttered 
by  the  police  commissioner.  He  has  indicated 
to  me  that  he  agrees  with  that  position,  that 
he  can't  distinguish  between  Winfield  McKay 
as  a  police  commissioner  and  Winfield  McKay 
as  a  private  citizen.  I  would  be  very  sur- 
prised if  Mr.  McKay  makes  any  further 
utterances  that  are  going  to  cause  what,  in  my 
view,  is  a  needless  and  unhappy  controversy. 
3:10  p.m. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supple- 
mentary: Is  the  Solicitor  General  not  aware 
that  about  a  week  ago  Mr.  McKay  did,  in  fact, 
virtually  repeat  the  statement  he  had  made. 
I  am  sorry,  I  have  not  got  the  date  with  me. 
That  being  the  case,  since  he  seems  to  be 
unable  to  refrain  from  those  remarks,  would 
the  Solicitor  General  not  think  that  he  should 
now  take  some  action? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Perhaps  the  honour- 
able member  would  enlighten  me  further  in 
regard  to  the  incidents  to  which  she  is  ap- 
parently referring. 

TRAPPING  OF  ANIMALS 

Mr.  Philip:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Natural  Resources.  Now  that  Bill  15, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Game  and  Fish  Act,  has 
received  royal  assent  and  that  the  setting  of 
leghold  and  body-gripping  traps  by  unknowl- 
edgeable  people  in  urban  areas  is  illegal,  has 
the  minister  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  suggestion  I  made  to  him  a  number  of 
weeks  ago  that  a  fund  should  be  set  up  to 
provide  local  municipalities  and/ or  humane 
societies  with  the  funds  necessary  to  provide 
box  traps  to  those  people  who  are  bothered 
by  nuisance  animals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  look- 
ing into  that.  I  have  asked  my  people  to  give 
me  some  idea  of  how  many  are  needed,  what 
they  cost  and  whether  there  might  be  some 
way  of  interchangeability  with  fewer  num- 
bers. I  think  it  is  an  excellent  scheme.  I  know 
there  are  problems  in  a  lot  of  municipalities 
in  getting  that  kind  of  equipment.  I  cannot 
give  the  member  a  definitive  answer  at  the 
moment. 

NOTICE  OF  DISSATISFACTION 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview, 
(Mr.    Di   Santo),   has  indicated  his   dissatis- 


faction with  an  answer  given  to  him  by  the 
Solicitor  General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  about 
police  activities  on  picket  lines.  This  matter 
will  be  debated  at  10:30  tomorrow  evening. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

( continued ) 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Minister,  I 
believe  you  were  in  the  course  of  making 
certain  replies  when  we  terminated  the  last 
session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just 
going  to  respond  very  briefly  at  this  time 
to  a  couple  of  the  things  that  have  been 
raised,  because  they  will  all  be  covered  in 
the  various  votes  that  we  come  to  in  these 
estimates.  To  reply  at  this  time  in  detail  to 
all  the  points  that  were  brought  up,  particu- 
larly by  the  municipal  affairs  critics  for  both 
the  New  Democratic  and  the  Liberal  parties, 
would  lead  us  into  a  full  discussion  of  the 
estimates  under  this  particular  opening  state- 
ment section  of  the  vote. 

As  I  recall,  one  of  the  things  my  friend 
from  Wentworth  (Mr.  Isaacs)  raised  was 
communications  between  this  assembly  and 
the  municipalities  in  the  province.  As  far  as 
communications  are  concerned,  I  have  to 
think  communications  between  this  assembly 
and  the  province  are  probably  as  good  as 
they  ever  have  been.  Each  of  the  members 
of  this  assembly  represents  various  munic- 
ipalities and  there  are  838  municipalities  in 
this  province.  If  there  is  one  thing  I  am  sure 
of  it  is  that  those  members,  whichever  party 
they  may  represent,  are  in  very  close  touch 
vvdth  the  municipalities  in  their  own  ridings. 
In  other  words,  the  contact  between  the 
municipal  politicians  and  the  clerk-treasurers 
of  an  area  and  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture representing  that  area  is  as  good  as  it 
has  ever  been. 

It  has  always  been  a  traditional  method 
of  communication  and  one  that  works  well 
and  serves  the  municipalities  well.  I  think  the 
proof  of  my  statement  is  in  the  kinds  of 
questions  and  matters  that  are  brought  before 
this  assembly  during  question  period  or 
privately  to  myself  or  to  my  colleagues  from 
the  members  of  this  House  on  behalf  of 
their  municipalities.  In  that  particular  regard 
I  think  communication  is  very  good. 

We  could  carry  that  to  the  next  logical 
step,  w*hich  is  the  collective  communication 
between   municipalities    on   particular   points 
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of  interest  and  this  assembly.  I  have  heard 
the  proposition  put  forward  by  the  mayor  of 
Toronto,  John  Sewell,  and  some  of  the  other 
mayors  that  perhaps  there  should  be  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  this  Legislature  dealing 
with  municipal  affairs.  It  was  always  my 
impression  that  over  the  years  we  have  had 
some  sort  of  a  committee,  perhaps  not  quite 
as  particularly  designated,  although  I  can 
recall,  and  some  of  my  colleagues  who  were 
here  back  in  the  1960s  will  perhaps  recall, 
we  used  to  have  a  standing  committee  on 
municipal  affairs. 

I  have  to  say  to  my  friend  I  do  not  think 
communications  were  any  better  or  any  worse 
then  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  The 
standing  committee  on  municipal  affairs  con- 
sidered all  the  municipal  bills;  the  municipal 
groups  came  down  and  talked  to  that  com- 
mittee, and  they  worked  well. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  been  doing 
recently  here  that  is  different  from  what  we 
did  in  the  1960s  is  that  we  do  not  refer  as 
many  municipal  bills  to  standing  committees. 
If  we  referred  all  the  municipal  bills  that 
were  here  each  year  to  a  standing  committee, 
that  standing  committee  would  become  a 
municipal  affairs  committee,  quite  obviously, 
because  we  always  have  three,  four,  five  or 
six  bills,  usually  with  a  fair  number  of  sec- 
tions, covering  the  whole  wide  scope  of 
municipal-provincial  interests.  Those  bills  in 
that  committee  would  create  for  us  a 
municipal  affairs  committee. 

I  don't  think  we  need  specifically  to  desig- 
nate a  committee  as  such  now  and  then  have 
it  embark  upon  dl  kinds  of  make-work  pro- 
jects in  this  particular  area  just  to  justify  its 
existence.  The  present  plan  of  having  stand- 
ing committees  of  this  House  handle  legisla- 
tion and  matters  of  urgency  can  serve  just  as 
useful  a  purpose.  As  my  friend  knows,  if  there 
is  a  matter  of  urgency,  there  are  means  and 
techniques  for  referring  reports  to  create  dis- 
cussion and  so  forth. 

I  might  say  I  would  like  to  refer  the  re- 
gional Ottawa-Carleton  bill  to  committee 
when  it  comes  for  second  reading  in  this 
House.  I  had  suggested  it  should  go  to  com- 
mittee because  the  municipalities  in  the  Ot- 
tawa-Carleton area  would  like  to  come  down 
and  talk  to  the  Legislature  about  the  sections 
in  that  bill. 

3:20  p.m. 

After  listening  to  two,  if  not  more,  points 
of  view  about  representation  on  regional 
council,  we  finally  had  to  come  down  on  one 
side.  We  proposed  what  we  think  is  a  good 
solution  in  the  bill.  It  isn't  universally  ac- 
cepted in  the  region.  I  think  the  next  logical 


step  is  for  the  members  of  the  region,  the 
Ottawa  city  council  and  the  other  mayors 
and  councils,  to  come  down  and  talk  to  mem- 
bers from  all  parties  in  this  Legislature  in  the 
standing  committee  on  general  govermnent 
and  discuss  that  particular  issue.  That  gives 
them  co-ordination,  co-operation  and  so  forth. 

There  is  sometimes  a  great  danger  in  draw- 
ing the  line  between  what  are  the  lines  of 
communication  between  the  members  of  this 
Legislature  and  the  municipalities— and  I  have 
talked  about  some  of  those  lines  already— 
and  the  day-to-day  ongoing  communication 
between  the  government  department  and  de- 
partments that  are  dealing  with  municipal 
matters  all  the  time  and  the  municipalities. 
There  has  to  be  different  communications  and 
different  modes  of  communication  in  these 
areas  to  what  there  is  with  the  members  of 
the  Legislature. 

There  are  problems,  differences  of  opinion 
and  controversies  that  include  all  of  us  and 
for  which  we  have  different  opinions.  The 
Legislature  becomes  the  forum  to  discuss 
those.  There  are  the  ongoing  day-to-day  com- 
munications between  the  municipaUties  as 
they  carry  out  their  job  in  co-operation  in 
conjunction  with  the  provincial  civil  servants, 
who  also  have  responsibilities  that  are  directly 
connected  with  the  municipal  function  in 
this  province.  That  gets  us  into  the  whole 
MLC-PMLC  process. 

The  process  involving  the  Municipal  Liai- 
son Committee  and  the  Provincial-Munic- 
ipal Liaison  Committee  was  set  up  so  that  the 
municipalities  collectively  could  talk  with  us 
as  a  government  charged  with  administering 
—not  just  developing— the  various  laws  and 
municipal  functions  we  have  to  handle.  The 
MLC  was  set  up  so  that  there  would  be  some 
kind  of  joint  voice  on  behalf  of  the  munic- 
ipalities. The  PMLC  was  the  Municipal  Liai- 
son Committee  with  provincial  people  also 
sitting  on  it  to  give  a  committee  where  mu- 
nicipal-provincial concerns  could  be  discussed. 

It  was  a  good  idea  in  its  time  but,  as  I 
have  said  in  past  estimates,  we  have  to  look 
for  new  modes  of  commimication,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  doing.  I  am  not  going  to 
get  into  a  long  discussion  on  it  now,  but  I 
am  sure  my  friends  know  there  has  been  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Association  of  Munic- 
ipaUties of  Ontario,  the  Rural  Ontario 
Municipal  Association  and  the  Association 
of  Counties  and  Regions.  That  group  has 
been  looking  at  new  arrangements  on  the 
municipal  side  as  to  how  they  can  improve 
their  interaction  and  co-ordination  effort. 
Once  they  get  that  done,  and  if  that  is 
accepted  by  the   municii)al  people,   we   can 
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then  adjust  what  we  see  as  the  kind  of 
interface  they  should  have  with  the  prov- 
ince. The  chances  are  that  the  PMLC  process 
will  slowly  fade  from  the  picture  and  we 
will  develop  a  new  type  of  process  that 
allows  for  the  municipahties  to  interface 
with  the  government  departments  that  are 
working  with  them  day  in  land  day  out. 

Under  Dick  Illingworth,  the  provincial- 
municipal  aflFairs  secretariat  function  has 
been  a  very  useful  function.  I  might  tell 
my  friends  that  actually  is  the  function  that 
has  been  operating  now,  as  the  formal  meet- 
ings of  the  Provincial-Municipal  Liaison 
Committee  have  not  been  held.  Mr.  Illing- 
worth and  his  people  are  acting  with  the 
MLC,  which  is  still  functioning  with  all 
members  participating. 

The  Association  of  Municipalities  of 
Ontario  is  still  part  of  the  MLC  function. 
But  Dick  Illingworth  is  functioning  as  a 
co-ordinator,  innovator  and  facilitator  who  is 
able  to  take  the  municipal  concerns  and  get 
them  to  the  right  ministries  and  departments 
and  to  keep  the  ball  rolling,  even  though 
there  are  no  formal  PMLC  meetings  being 
held.  I  have  not  had  any  complaints  directed 
to  me  in  so  far  as  municipal-provincial  co- 
operation or  communication  has  been  con- 
cerned over  the  last  few  months,  even 
though  we  haven't  had  any  PMLC  meetings. 

In  other  words,  the  various  groups  that 
have  concerns  about  various  pieces  of  legis- 
lation, ix)licies,  regulations  and  functions 
are  getting  to  those  ministers  concerned. 
They  are  having  their  meetings  and  are 
putting  forward  their  xx)sitions,  and  those 
positions  are  playing  a  very  important  part 
in  the  development  of  the  Idnd  of  legislation 
and  policies  that  are  growing  out  from  the 
government. 

I  guess  one  of  the  fallacies  we  operated 
under  at  one  time,  and  one  I  think  we  have 
to  divest  ourselves  of,  is  that  municipalities 
can  always  have  a  common  jwsition  on  every 
issue.  I  think  that  would  be  just  like  expect- 
ing this  House  to  have  a  common  position 
on  every  issue.  There  are  times  when  all 
the  municipalities— the  small  ones,  the  large 
ones,  the  counties,  the  townships,  the  regions, 
the  cities— can  all  agree.  I  can't  really  think 
of  one  where  they  all  agree,  but  one  where 
perhaps  a  larger  number  of  them  agree  is 
on  the  term  of  oflBce.  Even  that  is  a  good 
example  where  certain  of  them  have  a  pre- 
dominant feeling  for  a  three-year  term,  for 
instance.  Many  smaller  ones  still  feel  a  two- 
year  term  is  preferable,  or  some  of  them 
even  think  a  one-year  term  might  be  all 
right. 


It  is  probably  very  unlikely  we  will  get 
a  common  opinion.  I  think  it  was  one  of 
the  areas  where  we  expected  something  that 
was  unattainable  for  the  MLC— that  through 
that  process  we  would  have  a  conmion 
opinion  on  practically  every  subject  that 
would  represent  the  municipalities  of  this 
province.  That  just  was  not  to  be;  it  was 
not  so, 

I  think  they  wall  always  be  communicating 
with  my  ministry,  or  even  with  the  members 
of  this  Legislatinre,  positions  that  say  most 
think  this  should  be  done,  but  there  is  a 
very  large  minority  who  still  do  not  agree 
and  feel  this  should  be  done.  As  with  most 
issues,  we  will  find  there  are  two  sides,  or 
three  or  four  sides.  All  we  can  do  is  com- 
municate with  the  municipalities  and  get  a 
pretty  good  spectrum  of  opinion.  Then  we 
have  to  go  through  the  majority  opinions 
and  the  minority  opinions  to  make  up  our 
minds.  I  am  just  ix)inting  out  what  we  go 
through  as  we  develop  legislation;  that  is 
generally  the  way  it  is. 

The  other  point  raised,  I  recall,  by  my 
friend  from  Wentworth  was  concerning 
property  taxes.  I  think  perhaps  we  can  get 
into  that  in  more  detail  when  we  get  into 
the  estimates.  I  read  some  notes  I  made  the 
other  day  and  they  have  eluded  me  for  the 
minute.  They  will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  am  sure  they  are  in  my  other  briefcase.  But 
I  remember  as  the  member  spoke  I  wrote 
down  all  the  points  carefully.  I  remember 
he  said  that  this  certainly  was  an  area  of 
great  concern. 

I  have  been  around  this  Legislature  for 
about  16  years.  Other  members  have  been 
here  longer,  and  some  for  less  time. 

Mr.  Epp:  Your  grey  hair  reflects  it., 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  is  right.  My  grey 
hair  reflects  it.  But  I  can't  recall  a  year  w^hen 
there  has  been  less  controversy  and  less  prob- 
lem about  property  taxes  than  this  year.  I 
really  have  heard  very  little  about  property 
taxes  from  councils,  from  individuals  or  any- 
one. Basically,  everyone  bitches  at  soma  time 
or  other  about  their  property  taxes,  even 
remembering  that  it  is  part  of  our  system. 

3:30  p.m. 

I  think  my  friend  indicated  he  would  like 
to  see  the  property  tax  drastically  reformed, 
if  not  eliminated.  I  will  still  argue  with  him 
over  the  regressivity-nonregressivity  feature 
of  property  taxes.  I  still  think  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  replace  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  raised  by  property  taxes  by 
some  other  form  of  taxation  at  the  minute 
and  it  probably  wouldn't  be  that  helpful  to 
eliminate  them. 
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I  saw  some  figures  the  other  day  in  a  poll, 
and  I  can't  remember  where  it  was,  but 
people  were  asked  which  tax  they  disliked 
the  most.  Of  course,  the  one  they  disliked  the 
most  was  the  most  nonregressive  one,  the  in- 
come tax.  In  the  poll  1  saw  most  people  said 
they  disliked  the  income  tax  the  most  and 
they  rated  property  taxes  second.  I  dont 
know  whether  that  would  hold  up  in  a  num- 
ber of  polls,  but  this  was  one  that  I  saw. 
It  wasn't  a  special  one  that  I  had  done  just 
to  get  that  piece  of  information. 

If  you  did  away  with  property  taxes  you 
would  obviously  have  to  raise  that  money 
from  some  other  form  of  taxation.  While  it 
is  nice  to  be  able  to  say  you  can  put  some 
kind  of  resource  taxes  on  and  perhaps  that 
will  raise  the  money,  I  submit  to  you  that  it 
wouldn't  raise  the  nearly  $2  billion  we  need 
and  that  is  raised  by  property  taxes  in  this 
province.  To  think  that  amount  would  have 
to  be  raised  through  income  tax,  sales  tax 
or  other  forms  of  taxation,  I  don't  think 
would  be  very  acceptable  today. 

The  fact  is  you  have  to  try  to  make  prop- 
erty tax  as  nonregressive  as  possible.  Of 
course,  the  property  tax  grants  we  are  intro- 
ducing do  this  now,  as  the  property  tax  credit 
did  before.  I  agree  it  doesn't  remove  all  the 
sting  and  it  doesn't  remove  all  the  sting  for 
everyone,  but  for  some  people  it  does  get  at 
the  problem  of  the  regressivity  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  and  assists  people  who  are  in  those 
categories  where  we  feel  there  should  be 
some  assistance. 

When  we  get  into  arguments  or  this  dis- 
cussion about  property  tax  and  how  inequi- 
table property  taxes  are  and  how  we  should 
pay  more  attention  to  making  them  less  in- 
equitable and  less  regressive,  I  always  think 
we  do  nothing  in  this  society  to  decide  or  to 
put  any  limitations  on  the  kind  of  property 
or  houses  anyone  should  buy,  or  w'hether 
they  should  or  should  not  own  a  piece  of 
property.  I  don't  think  we  ever  should.  We 
put  no  restriction  on  that. 

I  could  not  aflFord  to  buy  one  of  those 
homes  up  on  Russell  Hill  Road  or  Dunvegan 
Road,  and  yet  if  I  can  swing  it  with  a  friendly 
banker  somehow  I  can  work  out  arrangements 
to  go  up  and  buy  one.  If  I  was  to  make  some 
kind  of  arrangement  to  do  that,  to  then  com- 
plain that  I  didn't  make  enough  money  to 
pay  the  big  property  taxes  that  were  going  to 
be  assessed  on  that  house  I  bought  wouldn't 
really  be  fair.  I  probably  shouldn't  even  own 
that  house  if  that  is  the  case.  Believe  me, 
there  is  no  way  I  ever  will. 

We  do  nothing  to  put  any  restrictions  on 
the  kind  of  piece  of  property  or  home  a 
person    buys,    and    I    don't    think    we    ever 


should.  Therefore,  to  then  have  people  com- 
plain that  the  property  tax  on  a  home  that 
they  knowingly  bought  is  regressive  and 
should  be  more  tailored  to  their  income,  I  am 
not  sure  is  a  fair  position.  It  certainly  doesn't 
jibe  philosophically  with  what  I  think.  Maybe 
my  friend  will  think  differently,  but  I  don't 
think  that  is  so  much  tied  up  with  the  whole 
argument  about  property  taxes. 

We  would  all  like  the  property  tax  not  to 
be  too  high,  and  I  don't  disagree  with  that, 
but  I  think  we  have  to  remember  that  tax 
covers  a  wide  multitude  of  services.  If  we 
take  the  services  and  average  out  those  serv- 
ices and  what  we  get  for  them,  and  then 
remember  the  kind  of  increases  that  are  going 
on,  what  the  inflation  rate  is  today,  we  are 
not  getting  bad  value  for  our  property  tax. 

I  was  looking  at  my  tax  last  night  and  I 
think  it  came  out  this  year  to  about  $1,472. 
That  is  about  $70  up  from  last  year,  which 
is  a  not  quite  six  per  cent  increase  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  That  is  well  below  the  rate 
of  inflation.  For  that  $1,472,  which,  granted, 
is  just  the  property  tax  portion,  50  per  cent 
of  it  going  to  schools— I  can  argue  this  be- 
cause I  have  three  children  in  the  public 
school  system— so  I  am  getting  education  for 
those  three  children  and  for  the  municipal 
portion  I  am  getting  a  whole  host  of  services, 
like  garbage  collected  twice  a  week,  a  fire 
service  and  an  excellent  police  service  and 
so  on.  All  the  people  are  paid  from  that  prop- 
erty tax  that  I  pay,  the  salaries  of  the  fire 
department,  the  civic  employees,  the  police 
department  et  cetera  in  Scarborough  and 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  Looking  at  it  that  way 
and  thinking  of  all  the  investments  I  make, 
the  $1,472  I  pay  in  property  tax  is  a  pretty 
good  investment. 

I  needed  a  little  work  done  on  the  trees 
that  have  grown  out  in  my  area  and  got  some- 
one in  to  spend  a  day  and  a  half  cutting  down 
some  trees  and  doing  some  trimming  and  so 
forth.  I  found  the  bill  for  that  was  around 
$500,  so  I  realized  the  kinds  of  services  we 
are  getting  for  our  property  tax  money  are 
not  really  all  that  bad. 

Mr.  Epp:  He  must  have  known  you  were 
a  cabinet  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  he  didn't  know  who  I 
was,  but  it  was  something  I  really  had  to 
have  done  and  that's  why  I  felt  it  was  money 
well  spent.  When  you  compare  the  costs  of 
some  of  those  services  to  the  kinds  of  services 
municipalities  provide  through  keeping  up 
our  parks  and  so  forth,  if  anyone  has  ever 
priced  getting  people  to  cut  lawns  and  do 
gardening  services  and  cut  trees  down  and  so 
on,  all  the  kinds  of  things  municipalities  do 
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to  keep   the   boulevards   and  the  parks  and 
cities  looking  nice,  you  find  the  kind  of  money 
you  have  to  spend  on  those  services- 
Mr.  Young:  You  sound  like  a  socialist.  This 
is  an  argument  for  public  enterprise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  have  never  argued  other- 
wise than  for  public  enterprise  in  this  particu- 
lar area.  I  believe  in  the  free  market  system; 
I  always  have  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  system 
that  has  brought  this  country  to  where  it  is 
today.  But  I  do  not  criticize  people  who  work 
for  the  public  sector.  The  people  who  work 
for  our  municipalities  are  people  who  enable 
us  to  have  the  standard  of  life  we  have.  It  is 
through  the  free  market  system  we  have  the 
money  to  buy  things  and  so  on. 

We  are  protected  from  fire,  we  are  pro- 
tected from  crime,  we  have  nice  clean  streets, 
we  have  our  garbage  picked  up,  we  have 
beautiful  parks,  we  have  great  recreational 
services,  all  because  there  are  people  who 
decided  to  work  for  the  public  service.  Those 
people  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  and  I  would 
be  the  first  to  defend  them.  To  stand  up  and 
criticize  those  people  and  say  they  would  be 
far  better  out  in  the  private  sector  is  nonsense, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  because  those  serv- 
ices have  to  be  supplied. 

I  would  certainly  make  a  case  for  private 
disposal  firms;  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
them.  If  a  municipality  decides  that  hiring 
a  private  garbage  firm  would  be  better  than 
having  its  own  employees,  and  they  compare 
the  cost'?  and  decide  how  they  want  to 
operate,  that's  up  to  them.  That  shouldn't 
be  justification  for  criticizing  the  munic- 
ipality which  maintains  its  own  solid  waste 
disposal  service  and  has  its  own  people  or 
the  school  board  that  has  its  own  bus  service 
rather  than  private  hire.  I  think  a  good  case 
can  be  made  for  having  the  two  of  them 
and  letting  them  compete,  one  with  the 
other.  It  keeps  the  municipality  on  its  toes, 
but  it  certainly  isn't  grounds  to  criticize  the 
municipal  one. 
3:40  p.m. 

I  will  limit  my  remarks  and  stop  there. 
This  really  shouldn't  be  a  dialogue  by  my- 
self alone.  I  don't  want  to  take  two  hours 
replying  to  the  opening  statements,  since  I 
did  make  a  fairly  lengthy  opening  statement, 
which  was  alluded  to.  As  the  minister,  I  have 
always  felt  this  is  kind  of  an  annual  report. 
In  fact,  I  don't  think  our  ministry  has  an 
annual  report.  Perhaps  my  friends  can  take 
the  long  opening  statement  we  made  at  the 
beginning  of  these  estimates  as  the  annual 
report  of  this  ministry.  Now  we  can  carry  on 
with  the  detailed  discussion  and  look  at  the 
estimates. 


Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  That  took  27  min- 
utes without  notes. 

On  vote  601,  ministry  administration  pro- 
gram; item  1,  main  office: 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two  to  the  minister  with 
regard  to  a  problem  I  have  had  in  my  own 
area.  I  know  the  minister  is  well  aware  of 
this,  but  I  want  to  bring  something  to  his 
attention  that  I  think  he  should  be  aware  of 
and  which  may  have  caused  some  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  hanging  fire  ever 
since  with  regard  to  the  town  of  Essex  and 
whether  or  not  the  explosion  there  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  was  a  disaster  and  what  kind  of  a 
disaster  it  was.  Anyone  who  was  in  it  would 
know  it  was  a  disaster.  We  do  know  it  was 
caused  apparently  by  natural  gas.  A  car, 
hitting  one  or  two  parking  meters  and  break- 
ing ofiF  gas  lines,  caused  a  gas  explosion. 

The  clerk  of  the  town  of  Essex  made  an 
appointment  with  the  minister's  office  for  the 
mayor,  the  clerk  and  one  councillor  to  come 
down  and  see  the  minister.  They  advised  me 
they  were  coming  down,  so  I  said  I  would  sit 
in  with  them.  On  that  particular  day,  we 
went  to  the  minister's  office  on  the  second 
floor  where  two  people  from  his  department, 
one  from  the  subsidies  branch  and  the  other 
from  the  municipal  affairs  branch  with  regard 
to  assessment,  I  think,  attended  the  meeting, 
plus  the  parliamentary  assistant  to  the  min- 
ister, the  member  for  Wilson  Heights  (Mr. 
Rotenberg). 

The  minister  did  not  show  up  at  first,  so 
we  thought  we  would  start  the  meeting.  The 
clerk  of  the  town  handed  over  some  presenta- 
tions they  were  making,  a  list  of  all  those 
who  were  apparently  involved  in  the  ex- 
plosion. Quite  frankly,  I  haven't  seen  that 
particular  presentation.  We  started  our  meet- 
ing, and  there  was  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  town  would  be  eligible  to  be 
named  a  disaster  area  because  of  the  type  of 
disaster.  It  was  not  what  some  people  would 
call  a  natural  disaster  or  an  act  of  God;  it 
was  an  act  of  man  apparently.  The  meeting 
continued  on  and  some  discussion  came  about 
that  in  all  likelihood  we  would  not  be  eligible 
to  be  named  a  disaster  area  because  of  the 
type  of  explosion  it  was. 

Then  there  were  discussions  with  regard 
to  what  other  assistance  might  be  available. 
We  came  around  to  the  possibility  of  lending 
money  to  the  business  people  involved 
through  the  Ontario  Development  Corpora- 
tion. The  discussion  centred  on  a  six  per  cent 
basis  of  interest  for  special  circumstances. 
This  basis  was  discussed  with  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant. 
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During  the  discussion,  we  were  a  little 
concerned  that  the  minister  still  didn't  come 
to  the  meeting  after  half  an  hour.  I  can 
understand  he  has  other  things  to  do,  but 
when  a  meeting  is  set  up  and  three  people 
fly  200  miles  to  Toronto  and  back,  which 
costs  $350  for  the  town  to  pay,  I  think  the 
minister  was  Avrong  in  not  appearing  at  the 
meeting.  The  discussion  centred  on  the  six 
per  cent  basis  of  interest  that  the  business 
people  would  be  entitled  to. 

Because  What  happened  in  Port  Hope,  the 
Ontario  Development  Corporation  was  going 
to  allow  six  per  cent  there  for  business 
people.  We  know  of  the  flood  there  and  also 
of  the  tornado  in  the  county  of  Oxford  last 
year.  We  all  know  what  caused  that.  The 
discussion  centred  around  the  six  per  cent 
most  of  the  time.  When  the  town  people 
finally  left,  we  did  try  and  get  hold  of  the 
minister  later.  I  am  not  sure  where  he  got  to. 
Anyway,  they  got  a  car  and  went  back  to 
the  airport,  got  on  a  plane  and  went  home. 
But  they  had  the  six  per  cent  interest  well 
set  in  their  mind  during  the  discussion,  and 
did  not  expect  to  be  named  a  disaster  area 
for  any  matc^hing  funds. 

I  think  that  probably  started  the  concern. 
I  raised  it  with  the  minister  later  on  in  the 
question  period  because  I  knew  it  was  being 
discussed  with  him  and  his  officials.  I  did 
not  raise  it  in  the  House  because  of  that, 
until  there  seemed  to  be  no  action  going  on. 

Then  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman)  and 
the  Ontario  Development  Corporation  peonle 
went  down  to  Essex  to  interview— actually, 
they  had  a  public  meeting— vdth  most  of  those 
named  in  the  disaster  area.  Then  I  think 
they  met  privately  with  some  of  the  business 
people.  That  meeting  gave  the  impression 
that  there  would  not  be  any  money  available 
at  six  per  cent  but  there  certainly  would  be 
at  11.5  per  cent,  the  normal  lending  rate 
for  the  ODC.  So  all  these  things  have  been 
going  on  ever  since  about  who  is  going  to  get 
what  and  what  is  going  to  be  involved. 

The  town  people  came  down  at  a  later 
time  to  meet  with  the  Minister  of  Housing 
(Mr.  Bennett)  over  a  business  improvement 
development  area  they  had  been  planning 
for  some  time  previously.  With  the  disaster, 
they  thoug'ht  maybe  they  could  fold  it  all  in 
together  and  work  something  out.  That  meet- 
ing was,  to  some  extent,  successful.  Although 
there  was  some  thought  from  the  planner  the 
town  of  Essex  had  hired  that  there  may  be 
some  grants  available  through  the  Minister 
of  Housing,  that  was  not  so  when  they  came 
to  meet  with  the  deputy  minister. 


Then  we  get  reports  and  the  news  media 
bring  out,  "ODC  to  loan  at  llVa  per  cent,"— 
that  is  in  bold  print  in  the  local  paper.  It  has 
gone  on  for  a  month  since  then  and  we  have 
had  no  action.  I  understand  people  from  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism  and  On- 
tario Housing  Corporation  are  coming  to 
Essex  this  Friday,  May  30,  to  discuss  further 
whatever  they  are  discussing.  It  amounts  to 
w'hether  the  Business  Improvement  Associa- 
tion and  the  ODC  can  involve  themselves 
now  with  some  of  the  business  people. 

In  the  meantime,  naturally,  some  business 
people  are  rebuilding.  Some  are  not  because 
they  are  having  a  bit  of  a  problem  borrow- 
ing the  money,  although  with  interest  rates 
going  down,  naturally  it  is  getting  a  little 
better.  Some  of  them  did  not  have  enough 
insurance  to  cover  the  replacement.  They 
had  what  they  thought  was  enough  insur- 
ance for  the  tyne  of  building  they  had.  But 
they  did  not  have  enough,  when  it  came 
down  to  it,  under  costs  today,  to  rebuild. 

In  all  these  goings-on  for  the  last  two 
months,  the  initial  mistake  was  made  by 
the  minister  in  not  attending  the  first  meet- 
ing that  was  set  up  with  his  office,  with 
the  mavor  and  the  clerk  and  one  coimcillor 
who  came  down  to  discuss  the  whole  situa- 
tion and  make  the  presentation  to  him. 

The  thought  they  left  with,  to  a  great 
extent  through  the  minister's  parliamentary 
assistant,  was  th^t  in  all  likelihood  the  busi- 
ness people  would  be  entitled  to  borrow  at 
six  per  cent  interest  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  their  insurance  and  the  cost 
of  rebuilding. 

That  has  left  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouths 
of  many  of  the  business  people  in  Essex 
and  the  council.  If  the  minister  had  attended 
that  meeting  thev  would  probably  have  had 
a  better  idea.  When  thev  come  all  the  wav 
to  Toronto  and  spend  $300  or  $400  to  fly 
here,  take  a  day  off  work  and  so  forth, 
and  then  not  meet  with  the  minister,  I  think 
that  was  too  bad. 
3:50  p.m. 

I  didn't  set  up  the  meeting.  If  I  had  made 
the  apoointment  for  them  and  you  hadn't 
been  there  I  would  have  asked  them  not  to 
go  ahead  with  the  meeting,  but  since  they 
miade  the  appointment  through  the  minister's 
office  I  didn't  feel  it  was  my  place  to  cancel 
the  meeting  because  you  weren't  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  my  friend.  First  of  all,  I 
apologize— and  I  think  I  have,  if  not,  I  will 
now— for  not  being  at  that  meeting.  I  know 
he  sent  me  a  note  asking  if  I  would  attend. 
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My  recollection  is  that  when  the  meeting 
was  set  up  I  indicated  that  I  would  try  to 
be  there,  but  it  wasn't  guaranteed  that  I 
would  be  there.  I  would  like  the  members 
of  this  House  to  realize  that  my  parliamen- 
tary assistant  is  a  person  who,  because  of 
the  diversity  of  responsibilities  I  have,  as 
has  been  the  tradition  in  this  ministry,  takes 
a  very  active  role  in  the  municipal  side  of 
this  ministry. 

I've  tried  to  get  the  message  across  to  the 
people  who  were  coming  down  that  meeting 
with  him  is  the  same  as  meeting  with  me. 
He's  there  to  represent  the  Ministry  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  and  the  govern- 
ment on  these  things,  and  to  hear  the  con- 
cerns of  the  people  we  meet  with  and  to 
come  up  with  some  answers.  I  would  prob- 
ably have  left  them  with  the  same  im- 
pression that  the  six  per  cent  loans  were  a 
possibility.  That  was  tfie  general  thinking  at 
that  particular  time. 

I  thmk  we  would  all  agree  that  the  tra- 
ditional designation  of  a  disaster  area  match- 
ing grant  type  of  arrangement  was  not  the 
kind  of  thing  that  would  suit  the  disaster 
in  Essex.  We  were  then  looking  at  other 
things  that  might  be  a  possibility.  One  of 
them  was  the  low  interest  loans  which,  as 
the  miember  rightly  points  out,  had  applied 
'n  the  tom«ado  disaster  in  the  Waterloo  area 
and  was  also  applying  in  the  Port  Hope 
area  flood  disaster. 

Upon  consideration,  the  principle  of  low 
interest  loans  for  Essex  was  not  accepted 
because  the  disaster  was  of  a  different 
nature.  It  was  of  a  nature  where  much  more 
insurance  was  involved,  I  am  told,  than  in 
the  other  disasters.  It  wasn't  the  same  act 
of  God  tyi>e  of  thing,  although  I  guess  we 
could  argue  that.  The  car  going  out  of  con- 
trol and  hitting  the  natural  gas  facihty,  and 
the  fact  that  it  exploded  and  set  most  of 
the  main  street  on  fire,  I  sui>pose  some 
would  argue  is  an  act  of  God.  However,  in 
the  sense  that  a  tornado  and  a  flood  are 
called  acts  of  God  in  insurance  terms,  this 
was  different. 

Therefore,  the  decision  of  cabinet  was  that 
those  low  interest  loans  would  not  apply, 
but  the  Ontario  Development  Corporation 
would  go  down  and  talk  to  the  businesses. 
There  weren't  that  many.  Was  it  25? 

Mr.  Ruston:  There  was  a  total  of  28 
involved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  About  28  were  involved 
to  some  degree.  We  had  a  pretty  close  esti- 
mate of  the  kinds  of  money  they  were  talking 
about  and  what  would  be  involved  in  getting 
them  going  again.  The  Ontario  Development 


Corporation  was  to  go  down  and  have  a  talk 
with  those  businesses  and  see  if  it  could  be 
of  any  help  under  its  regular  programs. 

The  regular  loans  were  of  the  nature  df  11 
or  11.5  per  cent  interest.  I  really  can't  talk 
about  this  in  depth  to  the  member  at  this 
I>oint  because  much  of  this  involves  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism  and  the 
Ontario  Development  Corporation,  but  the 
only  problem  was  that  although  the  regular 
loans  they  had  available  were  at  11.5  per 
cent,  the  criteria  for  getting  those  loans  were 
not  such  that  those  businesses  would  be 
eligible.  In  other  words,  to  have  those  build- 
ings eligible  for  those  loans  presented  a 
different  problem. 

As  I  recall  the  last  time  we  discussed  this, 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  general  consensus 
was  that  we  did  not  want  to  start  breaching 
the  criteria  established  for  the  Ontario 
Development  Corporation,  which  we  would 
have  to  do  to  branch  out  and  allow  those 
11.5  per  cent  loans  for  the  Essex  people,  and 
that  maybe  it  would  be  better  to  look  at 
some  other  mechanism  to  provide  some  help 
to  Essex.  We  started  looking  at  some  kind  of 
downtown  revitalization.  Would  it  be  ix)s- 
sible  through  grants,  through  the  munic- 
ipality or  in  some  measure? 

I  am  not  as  familiar  with  this  as  pefhaps 
I  should  be,  but  I  understand  most  of  those 
grants  come  through  my  colleague  the  Min- 
ister of  Housing.  We  said  it  might  be  better 
if  our  avenue  of  assistance  came  through  that 
channel  rather  than  the  ODC  loans.  That 
was  two  weeks  ago.  That  is  where  it  stands 
at  the  minute.  There  were  to  be  some  dis- 
cussions going  on  and  we  were  to  get  back  to 
Essex.  I  have  to  tell  the  member  at  this 
point  that  I  don't  know  any  more,  but  I  will 
try  and  find  out  for  him  by  the  time  we  get 
into  these  estimates  on  Thursday  evening 
and  see  if  I  have  some  further  update  for 
him. 

I  just  want  to  assure  the  member  the  fact 
I  was  not  at  the  meeting  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished my  interest  in  the  problem,  or  our 
total  look  at  the  problem,  or  changed  in  any 
way  our  attitudes  towards  the  problem.  If  I 
had  been  there  I  probably  would  have  left 
them  with  the  impression  that  maybe  the  six 
per  cent  was  a  good  idea,  although  I  am 
assured  by  my  parliamentary  assistant  he 
certainly  did  not  guarantee  them  that  six 
per  cent  loans  woiild  apply.  I  don't  know. 
The  member  was  at  the  meeting  and  I  was 
not. 

That  is  the  situation  at  the  minute.  Perhaps 
by  Thursday  night  I  can  tell  him  what  has 
happened  in  so  far  as  the  talks  about  downtown 
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revitalization  are  concerned,  or  some  help 
coming  through  that  channel  rather  than 
through  ODC  loans. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  main 
oflBce  vote  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister 
—and  I  know  my  colleague  from  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald),  Who  will  return  in  a 
moment,  will  be  raising  similar  questions— 
about  the  constitutional  debate  that  is  going 
on  at  the  present  time  and  will  likely  be 
going  on  for  some  months. 

While  the  matter  came  to  a  peak  very  re- 
cently, and  the  situation  that  is  before  us  is 
now  slightly  more  clear  because  the  people 
of  Quebec  have  expressed  their  collective 
opinion,  we  nevertheless  face  a  great  uncer- 
tainty in  the  immediate  future.  It  is  very 
clear  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  future  of 
the  constitutional  discussion  rests  in  the  hands 
of  the  government  of  Ontario,  but  I  hope  the 
minister  will  see  fit  to  provide  us  during  these 
estimates  with  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
direction  the  government  of  Ontario  intends 
to  take  in  the  constitutional  conference  that 
will  be  upon  us  fairly  shortly,  and  in  terms  of 
putting  forward  the  viewpoint  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  and  of  the  people  of  On- 
tario at  that  constitutional  conference  and  in 
other  meetings  that  will  be  going  on  in  the 
future. 

We  know  there  is  to  be  a  select  committee 
of  this  Legislature,  but  we  still  have  great 
uncertainty  as  to  how  the  government  intends 
to  involve  the  opposition  parties  in  the  con- 
stitutional discussions.  We  have  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  role  of  the  select  committee 
in  the  constitutional  debate.  Will  the  select 
committee  be  involved  in  Ottawa  in  the  dis- 
cussions, or  will  the  minister  be  making  the 
presentations  on  behalf  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  or  will  it  rest  entirely  with  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)? 

Does  the  government  of  Ontario  intend, 
either  through  its  own  channels  or  through 
the  select  committee,  that  an  Ontario  proposal 
for  constitutional  reform  will  be  developed? 
Is  it  the  wish  of  the  government  or  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  government  that  opposition 
parties  will  in  some  sense  be  seated  at  or 
near  the  table  of  the  constitutional  con- 
ference? 
4  p.m. 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  is  in  a  position  now 
to  begin  to  elaborate  on  some  of  those  things 
so  that  the  members  of  the  Legislatiu-e  and 
the  public  of  Ontario  get  an  understanding 
of  what  the  Ontario  government  is  going  to 
be  doing  at  the  constitutional  conference 
when  it  heads  there  in  less  than  two  months? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  a  little  early  to  answer  all  of  those  ques- 
tions or  to  indicate  exactly  who  will  be  doing 
what  at  various  meetings,  since  no  meetings 
have  yet  been  called.  When  I  concluded  my 
remarks  in  the  House  on  Friday,  I  indicated 
that  the  Premier,  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
McMurtry)  and  I  had  supper  with  Jean 
Chretien  last  Wednesday.  That  was  his  first 
meeting.  He  was  then  going  out  west. 

He  went  out  the  next  day  and  met  the 
Premier  of  Manitoba.  He  met  the  Attorney 
General  of  Saskatchewan— I  guess  Mr.  Blake- 
ney  was  probably  away.  He  did  meet  the 
Premier  of  Alberta  and  he  met  the  Premier  of 
British  Columbia.  He  then  went  to  the  east 
and  met  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Peckford  and  the  Premier  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Angus  MacLean.  He  met  these  people 
and  has  not  yet  had  a  meeting  with  the 
Quebec  people,  who  declined  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Chretien  was  to  then  go  back  and  talk 
to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  about  what 
kinds  of  positions  he  had  heard  from  the 
various  Premiers  and  see  when  the  Prime 
Minister  could  then  call  a  first  ministers' 
conference.  I  think  that  meeting  is  taking 
place  either  today  or  tomorrow.  I  under- 
stand the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  has  a 
fairly  busy  day  with  the  President  of  Mexico 
today,  and  probably  tomorrow  will  be  dealing 
with  this  matter  and  making  some  statement. 

Once  the  statement  is  made,  we  will  find 
out  when  the  first  meeting  wiU  occur  and  the 
type  of  meeting  it  will  be.  However,  the 
general  feeling  I  got  was  towards  a  rather 
quick  meeting  of  a  more  informal  nature, 
rather  than  the  more  structured,  large  federal- 
provincial  conference  at  this  time— in  other 
words,  as  a  quick  follow-up. 

Until  we  find  out  when  the  meeting  is  and 
the  nature  of  it,  we  cannot  really  answer 
some  of  the  questions  the  honourable  member 
has  raised,  such  as  what  would  be  the  role 
of  the  opposition,  would  the  opposition  parties 
be  on  the  delegations,  would  they  be  there 
sitting  close,  where  would  they  be  and  what 
contribution  would  they  be  making. 

Likewise,  we  hope  to  bring  into  this  House 
the  motion  to  set  up  the  select  committee  and 
name  the  personnel  this  week.  The  select 
committee  of  this  House  will  be  organizing 
itself  in  the  next  few  weeks  and  preparing  to 
meet  and  carry  on  discussions.  I  am  sure  the 
work  of  that  select  committee  will  mesh  in 
well  with  the  positions  that  will  be  put  for- 
ward by  this  province. 

One  of  the  honourable  member's  questions, 
I  think,  was  whether  I  saw  the  select  com- 
mittee actually  being  at  the  conference  and 
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putting  forward  positions  as  part  of  the  dele- 
gation. My  personal  opinion  is  no,  I  do  not 
see  that  as  the  kind  of  role  the  select  com- 
mittee would  be  playing.  I  think  the  select 
committee's  role  will  be  within  the  purview 
of  this  House  and  the  ministry  and  the  Pre- 
mier and  the  government  and  the  Legislature. 
Then  we  will  have  to  decide  what  are  the 
mechanisms  and  the  kinds  of  delegations  that 
meet  at  the  meetings  when  we  know  the  kind 
of  meetings  that  are  to  be  held. 

It  is  really  a  little  hard  to  lay  out  exactly 
how  all  these  things  will  fall  into  place  until 
we  know  a  few  more  details.  But  I  think  the 
aim  is  to  get  this  thing  going  fairly  quickly. 

The  other  big,  unanswered  question  is  what 
is  the  federal  govenmnent  going  to  do?  I 
think  that,  to  a  degree,  will  set  the  tone  of 
the  way  the  delegations  are  made  up.  Is  the 
federal  delegation  going  to  be  made  up  of 
the  government  and  the  opposition  parties 
and  are  they  going  to  play  a  role  in  it?  I 
think  we  will  have  to  wait  and  see  what 
their  position  is  too. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Does  the  member 
for  York  South  have  a  follow-up  on  the 
same  matter? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may.  I  got  drawn  out  of  the  House  right  at 
the  time  when  I  wanted  to  get  into  this.  Let 
me  pick  up  on  what  my  colleague  has  asked 
and  the  minister's  reply. 

I  take  it  the  scenario  which  the  minister 
envisaged  in  his  statement  a  week  or  two 
ago— that  there  might  be  a  meeting  of  inter- 
governmental ministers  to  sort  of  lay  the 
groundwork  in  preparation  for  a  first  minis- 
ters' conference— is  perhaps  going  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  so-called  informal  meeting  of  first 
ministers  in  order  to  map  out  the  whole 
program.  This  would  then  be  pursued  in  de- 
tail by  the  intergovernmental  ministers  and 
such  other  groups  as  may  be  drawn  into  the 
picture.   The  minister  nods  affirmatively. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  At  the  moment  that  looks 
closer  to  what  the  scenario  will  be  than  the 
other  way  around,  which  is  the  way  I  thought 
it  might  have  been  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  noted  the  minister's 
comment  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
government  to  decide  exactly  how  and  to 
what  extent  all  parties  might  be  involved  in 
delegations  until  we  have  a  clear  picture  of 
exactly  what  conference  scenarios  there  are. 
Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  I  hope  that 
in  the  most  involved  and  intensive  fashion 
possible— and  I  acknowledge  that  when  one 
gets  into  negotiations  with,  periodically,  pri- 
vate meetings  legitimately  being  held,  per- 
haps  everybody  cannot  be  involved— to  the 


extent  that  it  is  possible,  of  all  issues,  I  think 
the  working  out  of  a  new  constitution  is  one 
in  which  all  the  people  of  Canada  should  be 
involved. 

One  way  of  getting  the  people  involved  is 
to  have  all  parties  involved.  I  don't  want  to 
be  provocative  in  reminding  the  minister  that 
this  government,  as  with  most  governments 
across  this  country,  didn't  have  the  support 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  last 
election.  They  likely  had  40  to  45  per  cent; 
sometimes  even  less  than  that.  So  an  in- 
volvement of  opposition  parties  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible  at  least  provides  some 
opportunity  for  those  people  who  enjoyed 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  electorate 
in  the  last  election  to  become  part  of  this 
critically  important  creation  of  a  new  con- 
stitution for  the  future  generations. 

However,  during  the  course  of  the  mini- 
debate,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  we 
had  last  week  replying  to  the  Premier's  state- 
ment on  the  Quebec  referendum,  I  raised 
with  the  Premier,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances wasn't  able  to  get  a  reply,  something 
I  find  quite  fascinating  and  quite  important. 
There  was  a  news  account  a  week  or  so  ago, 
hopefully  accurate,  which  in  eflFect  credited 
the  Premier  with  saying  that  Ontario  was 
now  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a 
package  of  constitutional  reforms. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  whether 
Ontario  has  moved  in  these  new  circum- 
stances to  a  more  comprehensive  package 
rather  than  a  collection  of  ad  hoc  reforms 
which  might  be  picked  upon  one  at  a  time 
to  give  proof  to  the  public  that  we  are 
moving  with  vigour  and  making  something 
of  a  breakthrough  in  an  impasse  which  has 
existed  now  for  about  a  decade?  I  would  like 
to  contend  with  the  minister  that  the  new 
circumstances  we  face  in  the  province  at  the 
present  time  would  legitimize  the  idea  off  a 
comprehensive  package. 

Ontario  is  going  into  these  constitutional 
reform  conventions  in  a  totally  different  kind 
of  situation  than  it  has  traditionally  enjoyed. 
As  I  stated  last  week  in  response  to  the 
Premier's  statement,  Ontario's  position  has 
been  that  of  the  honest  broker  in  Confedera- 
tion. We  were  the  major  beneficiary  of  Con- 
federation. There  are  some  analysts,  some 
historians  who  will  say  that  Confederation 
was  created  for  the  benefit  of  central  Canada 
and  it  was  opening  up  the  hinterland  which 
could  be  exploited  in  a  colonial  fashion  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  industrial  complex  that 
was  developing  in  central  Canada. 
4:10  p.m. 
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I  don't  need  to  spell  out  in  much  detail 
how  quickly  that  pattern  is  changing.  As 
economic  and  corporate  development  is 
swinging  to  the  west,  it  is  creating  problems 
for  Ontario.  Calgary  is  now  becoming  a 
financial  centre  which  at  some  point  may 
well  exceed  Montreal  and  be  challenging  the 
city  of  Toronto.  All  this  kind  of  development, 
combined  with  Ontario's  energy  situation 
and  combined  with  the  problem  Ontario  is 
now  going  to  have  to  compete  with  a  secon- 
dary industrial  development  in  western  Can- 
ada with  its  resource  development,  means  we 
have  now  got  to  get  into  the  battles,  so  to 
speak,  to  protect  Ontario's  irterests  in  pre- 
cisely the  way  that  western  Canada  or  the 
maritime  provinces  have  always  had  to  batde 
for  their  interests.  We  are  not  sitting  up  on  a 
pedestal  as  the  automatic  beneficiary  of  the 
Confederation  setup. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  need  for 
us  to  clarify  what  exactly  are  Ontario's  needs 
and  how  best  those  needs  can  be  met,  all  of 
course  within  the  context  of  bearing  in  mind 
that  we  are  in  a  set  of  negotiations  which 
will  ultimately  be  seeking  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  nation  as  a  Whole  and  that  we  are  all 
going  to  have  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to 
establish  the  necessary  unity  and  strength  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Has  Ontario  got  a  package?  Is  the  govern- 
ment putting  the  finishing  touches  to  it?  Let 
me  proceed  from  there  at  the  same  time  so 
that  the  minister  can  respond  to  both  of  these 
points  when  he  rises.  If  Ontario  has  a  more 
detailed  package  in  response  to  the  govern- 
ment's perception  of  Ontario's  needs  looking 
down  the  road  to  future  generations,  is  it  the 
government's  intention  to  place  that  package 
before  the  select  committee? 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  envisage  how  the 
select  committee  will  be  operating,  there  are 
two  alternatives.  In  one  the  committee  is 
presented  with  a  package  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  considered  thought  of  all  the  very 
competent  and  experienced  civil  service 
backup  that  the  minister  and  the  govern- 
ment as  a  whole  have. 

If  one  presents  the  product  of  that  thought 
to  the  select  committee,  the  select  committee 
then  can  react  to  it.  There  can  be  a  broader 
input.  There  may  be  certain  witnesses  who 
will  come  who  can  help  to  create  that  broader 
input.  It  can  be  modified,  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted from  what  the  government  has  already 
concluded.  Out  of  it  will  come  much  more 
quickly  possibly  an  all-party  agreement  on 
an  Ontario  package. 

The  only  alternative  scenario,  it  would 
seem    to    me,    for    the    select    committee's 


operation  is  that  it  starts  from  scratch.  It 
maybe  lists  the  five,  six,  seven  or  eight 
diflFerent  areas  that  are  important  for 
Ontario's  purposes  or  the  national  purposes 
in  terms  of  building  a  constitution  to  meet 
our  national  needs.  It  then  begins  to  accu- 
mulate the  material  to  discuss  the  various 
views  that  have  been  expressed  on  each  of 
these  different  areas.  That  will  be  a  longer 
process.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  quite 
as  fruitful  a  process  as  responding  to  what 
the  government  has  come  up  with  in  a 
package  on  which  it  is  now  putting  the 
final  touches  or  changes. 

May  I  ask  the  minister  whether  there  is 
such  a  package  and,  if  so,  does  he  propose 
to  present  it  to  the  select  committee  so  that 
it  will  have  something  to  sink  its  teeth  into 
from  day  one,  or  is  he  going  to  let  it  move 
out  ab  initio  in  tackling  this  whole  broad 
topic? 

I  want  to  raise  a  third  area  with  the 
minister  which  I  grant  is  a  bit  of  a  flyer 
because  I  recognize  the  limitations  any  one 
government  can  have  on  other  governments. 
One  of  the  ironies  of  the  situation,  in  which 
it  has  been  alleged,  not  without  some  mea- 
sure of  validity,  that  Ontario  was  not  par- 
ticularly enthusiastic  about  constitutional  re- 
form traditionally  but  now  has  committed 
itself  to  comprehensive  land  fundamental  con- 
stitutional reform,  is  that  at  least  in  terms 
of  our  work  within  this  Legislature  we  are 
a  step  ahead  of  every  other  province. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  province 
has  set  up  a  constitution  committee  within 
the  framework  of  its  legislature  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  all-party  working-out  of 
that  province's  needs  and  that  province's 
presentations  with  reference  to  constitutional 
reform.  I  am  wondering  if  the  minister, 
quietly  or  openly,  at  the  earlier  conferences 
cannot  encourage  the  establishment  of  such 
a  committee  in  each  one  of  the  other 
legislatures. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  constitutional  re- 
form that  some  experts  have  many  times 
raised  is  the  fact  that  at  some  stage  along 
the  way,  in  order  to  involve  as  broad  a 
cross-section  of  the  people  beyond  the  poli- 
ticians and  beyond  the  governments,  there 
should  be  an  estates  general  or  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  a  sort  of  national  town 
meeting  in  which  everybody  could  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  an  input  and  to  discuss 
these  topics. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  every  prov- 
ince had  a  legislative  committee  with  repre- 
sentation from  all  the  parties  in  that  legis- 
lature,   a    meeting    of    all    those    provincial 
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legislative  cx)inmittees  would  be  a  very 
useful  form  of  constitutional  convention  or 
estates  general,  if  you  will.  I  acknowledge 
that  it  would  not  automatically  and  directly 
involve  native  peoples  and  many  of  our  new 
ethnic  groups  who  are  anxious  to  have  a 
say  in  terms  of  reshaping  the  constitution, 
but  at  least  it  would  become  a  forum  with 
representation  from  all  parties  in  all 
provinces. 

Even  if  one  does  not  look  down  the  road 
that  far,  I  think  every  province  has  its  par- 
ticular needs  and,  therefore,  the  desirability 
of  working  out  that  province's  particular 
approach  to  constitutional  reform.  In  this 
context,  legitimately  all  parties  within  the 
House  have  an  opportunity,  or  should  be 
provided  with  an  opportunity.  Therefore, 
the  establishment  of  the  kind  of  committee 
we  are  going  to  establish  formally  here  this 
week  in  every  one  of  the  legislatures  would 
provide  an  underpinning  to  the  kind  of 
superstructure  that  inevitably  is  going  to 
emerge  at  the  federal  level  or  at  the  inter- 
provincial  level  later. 

So  I  raise  with  the  minister  three  ques- 
tions. First,  what  is  this  package  to  which 
the  finishing  touches  have  been  put?  Second, 
is  it  his  intention  to  present  that  package, 
or  same  alternative  to  it,  to  the  committee 
so  that  it  does  not  have  to  start  from  scratch 
in  terms  of  formulating  an  Ontario  position 
as  an  approach  to  constitutional  reform? 
Third,  what  is  the  minister's  thinking— per- 
haps I  should  go  no  further  than  that  at  the 
moment— on  the  desirability  land  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  a  comparable  committee  in 
all  other  legislatures  for  the  land  of  inter- 
provincial  co-ordination  and  working  out  of 
each  province's  i)osition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume 
my  friend  from  York  South  is  referring  to  the 
statement  the  Premier  made  in  his  remarks 
on  referendum  night.  Would  that  be  the  state- 
ment you  are  referring  to:  "My  government 
will  immediately  commence  our  final  detailed 
preparation  for  presenting  Ontario's  position 
on  the  necessary  reforms  of  our  national  con- 
stitution"? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  of  the  news  accounts 
attributed  to  the  minister  the  statement  that 
they  were  putting  finishing  touches  to  a 
package  of  constitutional  reform.  Whether 
that  was  the  origin  of  it,  or  whether  it  was  a 
comment  in  a  press  conference  afterwards  or 
in  an  interview,  I  have  no  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  This  is  probably  the  state- 
ment referred  to.  As  I  recall,  there  was  an 
exchange  with  the  Premier  and  someone  in 
question  period  about  this.  If  you  were  under 


the  impression  that  somehow  there  were  final 
finishing  touches  being  put  on  a  document 
such  as  Claude  Ryan's  beige  paper  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature,  that  is  not  so.  There  is 
no  advanced  detailed  document  on  a  complete 
package. 
4:20  p.m. 

What  this  really  means  is  that  the  co-called 
packages  of  items,  which  were  really  repre- 
sented in  the  principles  in  the  Premier's 
statement  to  the  Legislature  last  Thursday, 
are  the  ones  being  worked  on  for  presenta- 
tion at  a  meeting.  It  is  not  a  large  document 
that  is  finally  done  and  that  a  committee 
could  start  to  work  through.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  various  items  in  the  10  principles 
the  Premier  outlined. 

I  would  see  no  reason  why  those  aren't  the 
kinds  of  things  the  select  committee  could  get 
to  work  on  right  away.  By  the  time  the  select 
committee  has  its  first  meeting  it  is  more  than 
likely  the  meeting  of  the  first  ministers  will 
have  been  held,  so  the  idea  of  what  will  make 
up  packages  and  what  will  be  tiie  kinds  of 
items  we  should  be  looking  at  will  be  much 
clearer  to  all  of  us,  not  only  from  ourselves, 
but  from  the  other  governments. 

I  don't  know  if  that  answers  your  question 
sufficiently,  but  if  you  mean  do  we  have  a 
book  like  this  ready  to  go  to  the  printer,  no 
we  don't.  The  reference  here  was  to  the 
necessary  materials  on  these  general  points  of 
principle  the  Premier  mentioned  in  his  state- 
ment. We  are  doing  the  backup  work  for 
them  so  if  the  meeting  is  held  within  the  next 
three,  four  or  five  weeks  we  will  be  ready  to 
go  to  that  meeting  with  some  background. 

I  answered  your  question  about  the  select 
committee.  Certainly,  the  principles  that  are 
there  and  whatever  materials  we  can  supply 
will  be  available  to  the  select  committee. 

The  next  question  was  if  we  would  en- 
courage other  provinces  to  have  select  com- 
mittees. I  would  certainly  be  happy  to  men- 
tion that  to  my  colleagues  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity we  have  to  exchange  views.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea.  However,  as  you 
realize,  legislatures  are  very  independent 
bodies.  The  fact  that  Ontario  has  a  select 
committee  v^dll  probably  cut  no  ice  in  British 
Columbia.  In  fact,  it  might  even  encourage 
them  to  do  something  different.  You  are  prob- 
ably aware  that  British  Columbia  has  already 
put  out,  in  10  beautiful  coloured  volumes, 
positions  on  everything  concerning  the  con- 
stitution. It  comes  in  a  nice  handy  little 
package  of  booklets. 

It  is  an  interesting  exercise.  Sometimes  we 
are  criticized  in  Ontario  because  we  don't  have 
a  book  like  this  or  a  statement  of  our  posi- 
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tion  completely  committed  to  print.  Yet, 
sometimes  when  a  province  does  that,  un- 
fortunately it  then  does  not  want  to  deviate 
one  iota  from  that  position.  We  foimd  through 
the  exercise  we  went  through  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  rather  than  discussing  and  nego- 
tiating as  you  might  do  at  a  meeting,  it  was 
almost  like  a  church  where  the  Bible  is  open 
at  a  certain  passage  and  they  say,  "There, 
that  is  our  position."  If  you  asked  about  some- 
thing, British  Columbia  would  open  their 
book  and  say,  "That  is  our  position."  If  asked: 
"Well,  wouldn't  you  change  it?**,  they  answer 
"That  is  our  position."  In  other  words,  they 
became  wedded  to  what  they  spent  a  year  or 
so  developing  and  putting  down  as  their  posi- 
tion. 

We  run  into  the  same  thing  with  Alberta. 
We  run  into  a  lot  of  problems  with  Alberta 
from  time  to  time.  I  don't  believe  they  have 
ever  had  a  select  committee  of  the  House, 
but  they  have  passed  motions  from  time  to 
time  in  their  House.  One  of  them  was  on 
the  amending  formula.  Once  those  motions 
have  been  passed  there  has  to  be  unanimity 
to  change  the  distribution  of  power  section. 
That  was  the  position  of  the  province  of 
Alberta  passed  by  the  House. 

I  guess  for  all  the  Conservative  members, 
plus  whatever  their  opposition  is,  six  other 
members,  that  was  the  position  and  no  matter 
what  came  up  they  had  to  say,  "Well,  we 
are  bound  by  a  motion  of  our  Legislature 
which  says  that  is  the  way  it  is  to  be.  The 
only  amending  formula  we  could  accept  is 
one  that  says  you  have  to  have  unanimity  if 
vou  are  going  to  change  the  division  of 
powers."  That  is  really  inhibiting  when  you 
are  trying  to  discuss  working  out  an  amend- 
ing formula  with  a  little  flexibility  around  the 
conferencs  table. 

Nova  Scotia,  I  understand,  does  have  a 
select  committee  and  Quebec  has  a  standing 
committee  of  the  House  that  discussed  these 
matters  before  the  referendum.  But  it's  a 
good  point  and  I  will  be  glad  to  take  it  up 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  other  provinces 
when  we  meet. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
want  to  pursue  this  much  further,  but  just  let 
me  make  one  comment  if  I  might. 

I  agree  with  the  minister  that  there  is  a 
danger  in  this  that  if  you  set  down  a  state- 
ment you  become  lodked  into  it.  The  reason 
I  agree  with  the  minister's  concerns  in  that 
respect  is  that  when  you  get  into  the  kind  of 
negotiating  that  must  take  place  across  this 
country  with  its  variety  of  10  provinces  and 
regions  ultimately  one  will  have  to  forsake 


some  of  the  original  positions  that  were 
taken. 

One  of  the  interesting  points  made  at  the 
Queen's  seminar  that  your  deputy  can  con- 
firm with  you  privately,  if  he  hasn't  already, 
was  that  you  are  going  to  have  sawoffs  and 
tradeoffs  in  the  final  stages  of  reaching  an 
agreement.  Western  Canada  will  say  fine,  we 
will  accept  this  that  you  want,  if  you  will 
accept  something  else  that  western  Canada 
is  wanting.  Inevitably  that's  part  of  the 
process  of  negotiation. 

Therefore,  whatever  one  does  by  way  of 
stating  a  position  of  the  province  should  be 
in  terms  of  working  papers,  in  tentative  posi- 
tions or  positions  for  discussion  purposes, 
call  them  what  you  will.  They  are  not  some- 
thing that  a  province  should  be  locked  into. 
You  may  find  to  your  own  embarrassment 
that  later  you  have  to  forsake  that  in  order  to 
get  the  necessary  overall  agreement— and  for- 
saking it,  you  will  be  less  embarrassed  if  you 
aren't  locked  into  it  so  tightly. 

So  I  agree  with  the  minister,  at  this  point 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  position  as  fluid 
as  possible.  However,  having  said  that,  there 
are  going  to  be  certain  things  that  Ontario, 
as  undoubtedly  western  Canada,  Quebec  and 
the  Maritimes,  will  dig  in  their  heels  pretty 
fiercely  on  because  they  view  them  as  criti- 
cally important  for  their  future  welfare. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Could  I  just  make  one 
other  comment  on  this,  because  I  think  it's 
relevant  here  too? 

You  talked  about  the  different  mechanisms 
that  were  available  for  developing  a  new  con- 
stitution. One  is  this  conference  of  represen- 
tatives of  elected  governments,  whether  they 
involve  just  governments  alone  or  members 
of  all  the  parties  in  the  legislatures  and  the 
federal  Parliament  and  so  forth. 

Then  there  is  the  other  idea  of  a  constitu- 
tional conference,  unrelated  to  the  legislatures 
necessarily,  called  especially  to  develop  a 
new  constitution.  This  is  something  that 
doesn't  have  too  many  champions  in  the 
Canadian  situation.  I  haven't  heard  too  many 
people  saying  that's  the  way  we  should  go. 
In  fact,  I  haven't  heard  it  mentioned  at  all. 

I  think  the  way  it  will  be  done  is  through 
the  representatives  of  elected  people.  But  I 
think  we  should  also  keep  in  mind— and  our 
select  committee  will  perhaps  want  to  look 
at  this;  it  was  mentioned  in  a  speech  by  a 
federal  minister  again  this  weekend— the  idea 
of  using  a  referendum  for  the  constitution  is 
certainly  in  the  minds  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

As  my  friend  knows,  there  is  a  referendum 
bill  in  the  House  which  was  not  passed.  It 
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was  never  passed,  but  they  did  have  a  refer- 
endum bill  in  the  House  which  would  have 
allowed  the  federal  government  to  conduct 
referendums  on  the  constitution  in  Canada. 
I  have  heard  several  ministers  talk  about  this 
over  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  so  that  has  to 
be  seen  as  another  technique  that  may  be 
used. 

I  find  it  a  little  diflBcult  to  see  exactly  how 
this  would  be  used.  In  other  words,  I  don't 
see  how  a  detailed  constitution  with  all  the 
intricacies  involved  in  it  could  be  put  on  a 
ballot.  To  ask  people  to  approve  that  would 
be  a  very  diflBcult  thing.  But  it's  probably 
the  ultimate  in  participation  of  the  total  elec- 
torate. It's  probably  not  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing  that  we  see  as  followers  of  the  British 
parliamentary  system.  Yet  we  read  from  dif- 
ferent countries  in  the  world  that  they  have 
submitted  their  new  constitution  to  the  elec- 
torate and  it  has  been  approved  by  99  per 
cent.  One  was  approved  by  99  per  cent  the 
other  day  in  Egypt  and  Anwar  Sadat  was 
guaranteed  a  job  for  life. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  last  guy  to  get  that 
guarantee  was  the  Shah  of  Iran. 

4:30  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  was  just  drawn  to  my 
attention  that  was  another  place  this  had 
happened.  The  use  of  the  referendum  some- 
where in  this  constitutional  picture  is  certainly 
on  people's  minds  in  Ottawa.  I  do  not  know 
how  that  will  be  used  and  the  ramifications  of 
it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  would  provide  national 
power  to  override  the  dissidents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  suppose  it  could  be  used 
as  a  chance  for  all  the  people  to  talk  and 
give  their  opinions,  even  if  the  political  leaders 
of  the  country  couldn't  agree  after  a  certain 
length  of  time.  I  am  sure  that  is  something 
the  select  committee  will  want  to  look  at. 

Mr.  Epp:  Speaking  about  the  constitution, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  endorse  the 
thoughts  that  have  been  expressed  that  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  representation  of  the 
other  political  parties  with  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment when  it  goes  to  Ottawa  to  discuss 
this  very  important  document  and  its  amend- 
ing procedure. 

I  would  think  it  would  depend  very  largely 
on  Mr.  Levesque  whether  he  will  permit  Mr. 
Ryan  to  be  part  of  that  delegation.  If  Mr. 
Levesque  were  to  veto  any  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Ryan  and  some  of  the  other  federalists 
in  the  National  Assembly  in  Quebec  should 
participate,  then  I  would  think  Ottawa  would 
not  be  amenable  to  that  nor  would  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  and  the  other  provincial 


legislatures.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Ontario 
government  and  the  others  were  to  express 
a  strong  desire  to  have  such  representation 
it  might  put  some  kind  of  pressure  on  Mr. 
Levesque  and  on  Ottawa  to  have  that. 

In  addition  to  the  representation  from  other 
political  parties,  as  the  minister  knows,  I 
asked  a  question  of  the  Premier  on  Friday 
whether  there  would  be  some  kind  of  munic- 
ipal representation.  I  realize  the  PMLC  is 
now  somewhat  split.  As  the  minister  indicated 
earlier,  the  Association  of  Municipalities  of 
Ontario  is  not  being  represented  on  the 
PMLC.  The  PMLC  has  not  met  as  an  Ontario 
body  since  last  August  or  September.  It 
would  be  helpful  if  the  provincial  govern- 
ment were  to  give  some  kind  of  recognition 
to  the  municipal  governments  of  this  prov- 
ince and  have  someone  on  that  delegation, 
such  as  Mr.  Beath  or  Mr.  Clark  Mason  of 
Ajax  as  the  president  of  the  largest  mimic- 
ipal  organization. 

I  would  hope  the  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  would  endorse  that  proposal 
and  take  it  to  the  Premier  to  get  his  accep- 
tance of  something  of  that  nature.  When  one 
considers  that  Toronto  with  almost  two  mil- 
lion people  is  larger  than  most  of  the  prov- 
inces as  far  as  population  is  concerned,  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  have  someone  from 
the  municipahties  represented  on  that  dele- 
gation. I  think  they  would  have  a  lot  to  offer 
and  some  very  constructive  suggestions  to 
make. 

The  minister  made  reference  earlier  to  Mr. 
Illingworth  and  his  work.  The  Background 
paper  that  is  put  out  on  an  almost  weekly 
basis  is  very  helpful  from  the  standpoint  of 
keeping  municipahties  and  those  of  us  in  the 
Legislature  acquainted  with  the  goings  on 
of  the  government  and  the  various  facets  of 
various  ministries.  I  know  there  is  often  in- 
formation there  we  are  not  aware  of,  which 
helps  us  to  keep  a  better  handle  on  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  information  that  comes 
out  from  the  government. 

I  had  a  question  I  would  like  to  put  to  the 
minister  and  I  think  it  falls  very  appropriately 
under  vote  601,  item  1.  It  has  to  do  with  pub- 
he  opinion  polls.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
there  have  been  any  public  opinion  polls  taken 
by  the  ministry  within  the  last  three  years,  since 
June  9,  1977.  All  of  us  probably  remember 
the  significance  of  that  date.  If  so,  what  has 
been  the  cost  of  those  polls?  When  and  if 
the  ministry  decides  to  commission  any 
further  polls,  will  the  minister  give  assurance 
to  this  House  that  the  information  will  be 
tabled   in   the   House   within   a   week   of  his 
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ministry  receiving  that  information?  I  would 
appreciate  comments  on  that. 

Hon.  Mn  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  the  only  poll  that  has  been 
taken  in  the  period  mentioned  by  my  friend 
is  the  poll  which  has  been  tabled  in  this 
House.  I  can't  remember  the  cost  of  it.  It 
was  somewhere  around  $12,000.  That  was 
the  one  on  the  Quebec  referendum  for  inter- 
provincial  aflFairs.  I  think  the  member  has 
seen  that  one. 

At  the  present  time  we're  not  conducting 
any  others  that  I  know  about.  I  assume  none 
of  the  staflF  of  the  ministry  is  conducting 
any  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  the  member  realizes  there  are  sev- 
eral diflFerent  categories  of  polls  which  this 
government  has  used  over  the  past  little 
while.  Some  of  them  are  used  as  part  of  the 
day-to-day  tools  of  operation.  We  don't  use 
any  like  that,  but  I  think  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  uses 
them  to  get  rider  preferences  and  whether 
people  like  the  way  the  highways  are  being 
laid  out,  things  like  that,  which  is  not  an  un- 
just thing  to  be  doing.  It's  done  all  the  time 
in  ordinary  business. 

Mr.  Conway:  When  is  that  bottleneck  in 
Scarborough  on  Highway  401  going  to  be 
cleared  up?  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  will  be  cleared  up  very 
soon.  Just  write  to  the  local  member. 

Since  I  do  not  foresee  that  we  will  be 
taking  any  polls  in  the  near  future,  an 
answer  to  the  member's  other  question  is 
really  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Epp:  If  the  minister  were  to  take  a 
poll  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  have  any  reluc- 
tance in  giving  his  assurance  to  the  House 
that  he  would  table  the  information  with  the 
House  within  a  week  of  his  ministry  receiv- 
ing it.  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  have  any  diflB- 
culty  in  giving  us  that  assurance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  give  the  member 
my  assurance  that  at  some  point  it  would  be 
tabled.  Whether  it  would  be  tabled  vdthin 
a  week  of  our  receiving  it,  I'm  not  prepared 

to  say. 

Mr.  Conway:  What  is  the  expression— in 
the  fullness  of  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  certainly  would  be 
tabled.  The  irony  of  this  whole  thing  is  that 
everybody  was  concerned  about  the  polls 
that  weren't  tabled.  There  have  been  num- 
erous polls  done  by  this  government  over 
the  years  that  have  been  made  public,  and 
they  sit  in  the  hbrary  and  nobody  has  ever 
even  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Epp:  Not  even  the  government. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  government  has 
looked  at  them.  When  I  was  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  a  number  of  poUs  were 
done  on  attitudes  towards  education  that 
were  made  pubHc  and  a  number  were  done 
as  research  studies  and  they  sit  up  in  the 
library  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education  and  nobody  has  ever  even 
bothered  to  take  a  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Epp:  As  the  minister  knows,  the 
principle  was  that  the  government  was  using 
public  money  to  get  this  information.  We 
felt,  and  I  think  rightly  so,  that  this  informa- 
tion should  be  made  available  to  the  public 
since  it  was  public  money.  If  a  party  chooses 
to  conduct  a  poU  it  can  keep  the  information 
confidential,  and  it  usually  does,  unless  it  is 
convenient   to   make  the  information   public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
disagree  with  the  basic  premise  the  member 
has  stated.  I  think  the  government  has  ac- 
cepted through  its  decision  to  table  those 
polls  that  members  are  entitled  to  see  the 
polls.  Whether  they  are  entitled  to  see  them 
at  the  exact  minute  they  are  made,  is  a  ques- 
tion I'm  not  prepared  to  give  the  member 
an  aflBrmative  answer  to.  Governments  at  all 
times  get  advice  and  get  opinions  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  We  use  consultants,  we  use 
people  who  come  and  talk  to  us  about  things 
and  do  studies.  We  have  people  who  do  poll- 
ing and  so  forth.  It  is  all  part  of  the  modem 
techniques  of  doing  business,  be  it  either  the 
government  or  the  private  sector. 

4:40  p.m. 

I  am  siu-e  you  read  the  story  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  about  Martin  Goldfarb  who  runs 
Goldfarb  Consultants.  I  thought  it  was  an 
excellent  story.  They  certainly  did  not  find 
too  much  to  criticize  about  Mr.  Goldfarb. 
As  Mr.  Goldfarb  said,  this  is  the  modern  age. 
You  do  not  run  things  like  you  used  to  do 
in  the  horse  and  buggy  age.  You  use  things 
like  polls  and  so  forth.  It  is  all  part  of  the 
computer  age.  Anybody  doing  business  does 
that.  I  am  sure  the  federal  government  does 
it  too.  I  have  not  seen  any  polls  they  have 
done  tabled  recently. 

Mr.  Conway:  One  minute  you  are  kneeling 
at  the  high  altar  of  the  British  parliamentary 
tradition  and  at  the  very  next  you  are  grovel- 
ling before  modem  technology. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  My  friend,  it  can  all  be 
melded  together. 

All  I  am  really  saying  is  that  I  think  polls 
are  necessary.  They  should  be  used  and  at 
some  point  they  should  be  available  for  all 
to  see,   but  not  necessarily  right  within   the 
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minute,  hour  or  week  they  are  received  by 
us. 

Just  so  I  do  not  leave  you  under  any  wrong 
impression,  -as  I  said,  we  are  not  engaged 
in  any  specific  polling  on  behalf  of  this  min- 
istry. We  are  part  of  a  number  6f  people 
taking  part  in  an  annual  poll  being  conducted 
by  the  Goldfarb  organization  called  the  Gold- 
faib  Report.  It  is  a  massive  study  being  done 
once  a  year  in  Canada  on  views  and  opinions 
across  Canada. 

This  government  is  one  of  a  number  of 
participants.  I  think  there  are  25,  including 
the  federal  government,  other  provinces  and 
the  private  sector.  What  the  techniques  of 
making  that  public  are  going  to  be  I  do  not 
know  at  this  time.  It  has  just  been  completed 
in  its  first  year.  It  belongs  to  25  people.  It 
is  not  up  to  us  to  make  it  public.  We  will 
have  to  work  out  some  kind  of  technique  so 
that  others  can  share  in  it.  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  no  problem  with  that. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  we 
move  away  from  this  matter  of  the  upcom- 
ing constitutional  conference,  I  must  say  I 
found  the  minister's  remarks  about  where 
Jean  Chretien  went  after  he  left  here  to  be 
very  interesting,  but  they  did  not  help  us 
deal  with  the  concern  I  have,  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  have,  to  get  an  understanding 
of  the  way  this  government  thinks  things 
ought  to  be  happening.  I  realize  the  minister 
will  say  that  his  meeting  with  Jean  Chretien 
was  a  private  meeting,  but  surely  this  gov- 
ernment must  have  suggested  to  the  federal 
government  that  things  should  be  done  this 
way. 

For  example,  did  the  government  say,  "Do 
evervthing  you  can  to  keep  those  opposition 
people  out  of  it."?  Or  did  you  say,  "On  be- 
half of  the  government  of  Ontario  we  would 
be  delighted  to  have  opposition  members  of 
tho  Legislature  join  us  aroimd  the  conference 
table."?  Did  you  say  the  conference  should 
deal  Avith  every  issue  in  the  constitution?  Or 
did  you  say  you  would  like  to  see  the  con- 
ference focus  on  specific,  important  issues 
that  will  enable  us  to  repatriate  the  constitu- 
tion? That  is  a  term  I  do  not  like  because 
we  lare  really  building  a  new  one,  we  are  not 
repatriating  anything.  We  are  putting  in 
place  something  that  does  not  presendy  exist. 

Did  you  express  to  Jean  Chretien  a  view 
on  behalf  of  the  Ontario  government  as  to 
how  the  Ontario  government  would  like  to 
see  things  handled,  l^earing  in  mind  there 
have  to  be  negotiations,  there  have  to  be 
discussions,  there  has  to  be  a  consensus 
across  Canada?  I  wonder  if  you  could  re- 
spond to  that? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  really  cannot  respond  in 
complete  detail.  We  certainly  expressed  a 
variety  of  opinions  about  diflFerent  techniques 
and  ways  things  could  be  handled,  but  no 
decisions  were  made.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
say,  "Did  you  forcefully  say,  *Do  this  if  you 
are  going  to  do  this'?"  and  so  forth,  because 
we  did  not  get  down  to  that  kind  of  dis- 
cussion. It  was  all  very  preliminary.  Those 
kinds  of  discussions  that  would  necessitate 
the  kind  of  opinions  you  talked  about  will 
come  in  the  next  phase,  so  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  kind  of  opinions  you  want  us  to  put 
forward  on  that  wiU  come  in  the  next  phase. 

This  was  all  a  very  preliminary  type  of 
meeting,  the  results  of  which  will  probably 
be  indicated  when  Mr.  Chretien  or  Mr. 
Trudeau  has  something  to  say  in  the  next 
day  about  what  the  next  phase  is.  Then  we 
can  all  put  forward  our  positions  very 
forcefully. 

I  want  the  honourable  member  to  know 
there  was  one  position  I  did  put  forward 
very  forcefully,  and  it  has  been  missed  in  all 
the  discussions,  but  it  is  that  no  matter  what 
we  do  with  the  constitution  as  we  build  the 
constitution,  and  so  forth,  Ontario's  position 
is  still  very  firm  that  the  monarch,  the 
Queen,  should  slay  the  head  of  state  of  this 
country.  We  wanted  to  be  sure  no  one  forgot 
that  point  in  all  our  other  talks  about  differ- 
ent things  that  were  happening,  because  there 
has  not  been  much  discussion  recently  about 
that.  However,  that  position  was  put  forward 
and  it  was  agreed  to. 

I  also  want  to  remind  my  friend  that  we 
have  had  along,  as  part  of  the  Ontario  dele- 
gation, the  chairman  of  the  Municipal 
Liaison  Committee  at  several  of  our  constitu- 
tional meetings  that  were  held  in  late  1978 
and  early  1979.  I  think  Ed  Mitchelson  was 
the  chairman  at  that  time.  I  don't  think  we 
have  had  any  meetings  since  Walter  Beath 
has  been  chairman,  but  Ed  Mitchelson  was 
certainly  at  one,  if  not  two  of  the  meetings, 
and  has  attended  various  of  our  work-up  and 
briefing  sessions  and  so  forth,  so  that  the 
municipalities,  as  represented  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  MLC,  were  involved. 

Items  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Vote  601  agreed  to. 

Vote  602  agreed  to. 

On  vote  603,  local  government  affairs  pro- 
gram; item  1,  local  government: 

Mr.  Isaacs:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minister 
indicated  previously  that  we  would  be  get- 
ting into  some  of  these  areas  at  some  later 
stage,  and  I  am  thinking  specifically  of  prop- 
erty taxes  at  the  moment.  One  of  the  prob- 
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lems  with  these  estimates  is  that  the  head- 
ings on  the  allocation  of  funds  do  not 
necessarily  correspond  to  the  things  the 
ministry  is  doing.  I  wonder  if  the  minister 
could  indicate  where  he  would  prefer  to 
deal  with  the  matter  of  property  taxes  and 
other  local  government  issues. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  vote  603 
is  the  local  government  vote  and  probably 
the  best  way  for  us  to  do  it,  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  you,  sir,  is  to  start  under  the  first  vote 
and  let  this  be  the  'general  item  for  every- 
thing concerning  local  government. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  I  felt,  myself,  that  that  might 
be  the  appropriate  way  to  deal  with  it  as 
well. 

I  was  interested  in  the  minister's  com- 
ments this  afternoon  that  he  has  had  fewer 
complaints  this  year  about  property  taxes 
than  in  most  previous  years.  Obviously  I 
cannot  express  that  viewpoint  from  experi- 
ence, but  I  loiow  from  talking  to  my  col- 
leagues, members  of  municipal  councils  and 
property  taxpayers  that  there  is  certainly  a 
very  great  deal  of  concern  this  year  about 
property  taxes,  and  obviously  some  of  that 
is  focused  in  municipalities  that  experienced 
the  section  86  reassessment  for  1980. 

4.50  p.m. 

Nevertheless,  the  concern  is  much  broader 
than  that  and  is  a  general  concern  about  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  headed.  As  I  indi- 
cated in  my  remarks  on  Friday,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Municipalities  of  Ontario  is  urging 
the  minister  to  proceed  with  full  implemen- 
tation of  market  value  assessment.  The  min- 
ister may  well  respond  that  is  something 
which  is  being  looked  after  by  the  Ministry 
of  Revenue.  If  that  is  the  approach  he  wants 
to  take,  then  so  be  it.  But  I  am  getting  the 
impression,  one  which  I  hope  is  the  case 
because  I  think  it  is  a  good  move,  that 
municipal  councils  are  funnelling  more  and 
more  of  their  comments  about  the  provincial 
government  through  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs.  The  Ministry  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  is  now  becoming  the 
co-ordinating  ministry  for  all  municipal  op- 
erations it  was  set  up  to  be. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  some  prob- 
lems in  that  regard;  planning  has  been  in 
the  Ministry  of  Housing,  sewers,  water  and 
garbage  disposal  have  been  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  Environment  and  money  has  been  in 
Treasury  and  Economics  and  so  on.  But, 
widi  the  move  of  the  financial  branch  to  the 
Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  and 
with  some  of  the  ongoing  discussions  that 
are  happening,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Min- 


istry of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  is  now 
the  lead  ministry  for  all  functions  that  affect 
municipal  government. 

I  hope,  then,  the  minister  will  see  it  as 
appropriate  that  we  discuss  the  broad  issue 
of  property  tax  reform,  assessment  reform 
and  municipal  grants  at  this  time  because, 
to  put  it  quite  frankly,  I  think  the  Minister 
of  Revenue  (Mr.  Maeck)  sees  his  function  as 
being  administrative  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
grams that  the  government  has  put  in  place. 
It  is  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs that  is  the  ministry  which  ultimately 
will  initiate  new  proposals  in  this  entire 
area. 

I  was  intrigued  by  the  minister  taking 
what  I  would  consider  to  be  a  fairly  ex- 
treme example  in  terms  of  the  problems  of 
property  taxes  and  suggesting  that  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  want  to  tell  people  what 
kind  of  house  they  should  own,  or  what 
kind  of  home  they  should  own  or  rent.  Of 
course,  we  would  agree  that  the  matter  of 
free  choice  and,  to  some  degree,  of  market 
force  has  to  be  permitted. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  look  at  a  situ- 
ation where  an  individual  can  buy  a  car 
that  is  valued  at  perhaps  $20,000  or  $25,000 
and  when  he  purchases  that  car  he  pays  a 
sales  tax.  As  he  uses  it,  he  pays  a  tax  on  the 
■gasoline  he  buys  for  it,  he  pays  tax  on  the 
parts  he  buys  for  it  and  he  pays  an  annual 
licence  plate  fee.  It's  that  annual  licence 
plate  fee  which  is  surely  the  closest  we  have 
to  property  taxes.  Yet  in  the  case  of  a  car 
the  annual  licence  plate  fee  is  a  very  small 
figure,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  home  the 
annual  property  taxes  are  a  very  large  figure. 
Indeed,  a  home  is  the  only  part  of  our  con- 
sumer society  where  the  owner  or  the  tenant 
or  family  who  occupy  that  home  are  directly 
or  indirectly  paying  taxes  year  after  year  to 
a  very  large  percentage  of  their  income. 

I  was  interested,  as  well,  to  learn  that  the 
minister's  taxes  in  1980  vvdll  be  $1,472.  I 
believe  property  taxes  on  the  home  which 
my  wife  and  I  own  will  be  about  $500. 
Surely  that  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
property  tax  system  we  have,  in  that  the 
services  available  to  me  are  not  that  much 
different  from  the  services  available  to  the 
minister.  We  have  schools  available  in  the 
town  of  Stoney  Creek.  We  have  garbage  col- 
lection once  a  week,  not  twice  a  week,  but 
that  is  adequate.  We  have  sewers,  water, 
street  lights  and  sidewalks  in  most  parts  of 
the  town.  You  can't  link  property  taxes  to 
the  services  you  get  and  say  that  $1,472  is 
a  reasonable  amount  to  pay  for  what  we  get. 
That  is  not  an  issue. 
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If  we  wish  to  move  in  that  direction,  if 
the  minister  is  suggesting  that  people  should 
pay  for  the  services  they  get,  then  let  us 
immediately  see  a  move  to  substantially  re- 
duce the  property  taxes  for  home  owners  and 
tenants  who  do  not  benefit  from  municipal 
services  because  they  live  in  the  rural  parts 
of  our  province. 

If  we  want  to  make  that  link  then  let  us 
immediately  say  that  families  or  individuals 
who  do  not  have  children  or  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  may  never  have  children, 
should  not  be  liable  for  the  education  portion 
of  property  taxes.  That  is  not  a  direction 
I  support.  I  support  a  society  where  every- 
body helps  each  other  and  where  society 
works  together  to  build  a  better  society  for 
all  of  us.  But  if  we  insist  on  saying  that 
one  gets  good  value  for  the  property  taxes 
one  pays,  then  let's  make  sure  that  every- 
body gets  good  value  for  the  property  taxes 
they  pay  and  that  there  are  not  many  resi- 
dents of  our  province  who  are  paying  far 
more  in  property  taxes  than  they  will  ever 
receive  in  services. 

I  believe  prop>erty  taxes  should  be  more  re- 
lated to  ability  to  pay.  I  recognize  there  is  a 
differeaice  in  philosophy  between  myself  and 
the  minister  on  this  issue  and  I  don't  want  to 
prolong  it  too  much.  But  if  we  want  to  go 
in  the  direction  of  making  property  taxes 
more  based  on  the  ability  to  pay,  then  let's 
ensure  that  the  people  who  own  property 
they  acquired  in  the  late  1940s  or  early  1950s 
under  the  Veterans  Land  Act,  when  they 
were  told  they  had  to  have  a  minimum  lot 
size  of  two  acres,  are  not  taxed  as  if  they 
were  developers  holding  the  land  for  specu- 
lative purposes. 

Let  us  ensure  that  people  who  own  homes 
that  for  one  reason  or  another  are  on  larger- 
than-average  urban  lots  are  not  being  taxed 
unfairly  because  of  artificially  inflated  values. 
They  have  never  paid  these,  they  can  prob- 
ably never  receive  them,  but  they  are  re- 
flected in  the  market  value  assessment  of 
their  property. 

Let  us  also  ensure  that  tenants  in  high- 
rise  buildings  are  not  paying  property  taxes 
at  twice  the  rate  of  single-family  home 
owners.  Let  us  face  it,  if  one  moves  to  a 
market  value  system,  the  way  things  are  set 
up  at  the  moment,  and  if  we  allowed  a  50 
per  cent  discount  for  single-family  homes  as 
against  multiple-residential  accommodation, 
then  there  would  be  a  subsidy  from  tenants 
in  high-rise  buildings  to  single-family  home 
owners.  But  that  is  not  necessarily  the  right 
direction  for  the  subsidy  and  50  i>er  cent  is 
not  necessarily  the  right  figure  for  that  spht. 


The  same  goes  for  industry.  Industry  is 
inevitably  located  in  premises  that  are  worth 
far  less  in  terms  of  the  gross  income  of  the 
industry  than  the  homes  in  which  we  live. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  most  people  live 
in  a  home  that  is  worth  somewhere  between 
one  and  three  times  their  annual  income. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  personal  choice. 
Some  people  live  in  homes  that  are  worth 
well  more  than  three  times  their  annual  income 
whereas  others  have  to  make  do,  or  choose 
to  make  do,  with  homes  that  are  worth  the 
same  as  their  annual  income  or  less.  That 
is  the  general  ball  park  for  most  individuals 
and  most  families. 

But  if  a  business  were  to  occupy  premises 
that  are  worth  even  one  time  its  annual  in- 
come, then  we  would  see  a  dramatic  infla- 
tion in  the  price  of  industrial  land  and  in 
the  price  of  industrial  premises.  It  just  does 
not  work  that  way  and  we  cannot  employ  the 
same  standards. 

Again,  the  figure  of  50  per  cent  as  a  dis- 
count has  been  suggested  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  right  figure  to  use  and  it  is  arbi- 
trary. The  AMO,  as  I  said  on  Friday,  is  talk- 
ing about  section  86  as  being  a  first  step 
towards  the  implementation  of  full  mai'ket 
value,  but  it  has  no  commitment  that  it  is 
a  first  step.  The  government  has  not  indicat- 
ed what  the  future  holds.  I  don't  believe  we 
can  continue  with  this  matter  of  cleaning  up 
problems  by  inventing  new  grants  or  giving 
special  allowances  that  relieve  the  burden 
that  a  community  or  municipality  is  feeling 
at  any  given  time  because  of  the  operation 
of  the  property  tax  system.  We  just  can't 
keep  doing  it  on  the  basis  of  one  fudge 
after  another. 

5  p.m. 

We  need  a  system  that  is  understood,  that 
is  clear,  that  is  fair  to  everybody— business 
and  families— in  our  communities.  We  need  a 
system  which  will  work  for  everybody  so 
that  people  can  see  what  it  is  they  are  paying 
for  and  can  understand  whether  the  munic- 
ipal council  they  elect  is  spending  money  to 
provide  gold-plated  services  or  is  forced  to 
make  do  with  second-rate  services  because 
the  tax  base  isn't  there  in  the  municipality. 

One-  of  the  problems  with  the  system  we 
have  now  is  that  the  financial  accountability 
of  the  local  council  is  being  completely  lost 
in  a  grant  system  that  is  understood  by  no 
one,  and  that  incudes,  quite  sincerely,  most 
members  of  the  municipal  council.  They  are 
told  what  grants  they  get  by  their  treasurer 
and  they  adjust  their  budget  to  fit  those 
grants,    but    most   municipal    elected   people 
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don't  understand  how  the  grants  they  get 
arise. 

They  don't  understand  what  equalizjation 
factors  are  doing  for  them.  Many  of  them 
don't  even  seem  to  understand  the  backbone 
of  the  section  86  program.  I  think  that  is 
unfortunate,  but  it  is  a  fact  df  life  in  a  situa- 
tion where  Ministry  of  Revenue  officials  are 
trying  to  sell  that  section  86  program  and 
there  is  no  one  else  on  the  other  side  say- 
ing, "Don't  do  it  because  it  will  cause  these 
various  problems." 

It  comes  back  to  the  matter  of  informa- 
tion. I  just  don't  think  the  information  is 
there.  I  am  very  serious  when  I  suggest  to 
the  minister  that  while  things  may  look  all 
right  to  him,  I  am  going  to  a  meeting  tonight 
thnt  is  not  in  my  riding  to  meet  with  a  large 
group  of  people  who  are  irate  about  propertv 
taxes.  I  am  going  to  another  one  on  Wed- 
nesday night  in  my  riding  to  meet  with  an- 
other group  of  people  who  are  irate  about 
property  taxes.  People  are  irate  about  prop- 
erty taxes,  but  because  of  the  system,  because 
the  Ministry  of  Revenue  has  succeeded  in 
making  the  section  86  program  appear  to  be 
at  the  request  of  the  municipality  and  be- 
cause we  have  no  overall  direction,  no  one 
knows  who  to  complain  to.  Everyone  is  blam- 
ing everybody  else,  and  there  is  no  program 
in  place  to  say  where  we  are  going  with 
our  property  tax  problems.  It  can't  continue. 

I  am  sure  the  minister  reah'zes  that  at 
some  point  the  government  is  going  to  have 
to  do  something.  The  government  is  going 
to  have  to  implement  full  market  value  every- 
where and  live  with  it,  or  it  is  going  to  have 
to  bring  in  a  new  program  that  levies  prop- 
erty taxes  on  a  different  base,  I  don't  disagree 
with  the  fact  that  we  can't  abolish  property 
taxes  overnight;  we  have  to  have  them. 

I  am  glad  too  that  the  minister  avoided 
the  use  of  the  word  "progressive,"  and  talked 
about  regressive  and  nonregressive.  I  prefer 
to  talk  about  fair  and  unfair,  because  I 
think  when  one  gets  into  talking  about  re- 
gressivity  of  taxes  things  are  getting  a  h'ttle 
bit  confused  for  the  average  person's  think- 
ing. What  people  like  to  know  is  that  the 
amount  of  tax  they  are  having  to  pay  is  fair 
for  what  they  are  getb'ng  and  for  their 
ability  to  pay  thjat  tax.  The  feeling  every- 
where at  the  moment  is  that  property  taxes 
are  not  a  fair  way  di  levying  taxes.  I  would 
claim  they  are  not  progressive. 

We  have  to  have  change  and  direction.  I 
have  been  phoning  around  the  municipalities 
talking  to  elected  people  and  to  treasurers, 
saying,  "What  is  going  on  in  this  area?"  No 
one  seems  to  know.  There  do  not  seem  to 


be  committees  that  involve  mimicipal  people 
studying  the  problem.  Who  is  looking  at  it? 
Surely  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs should  be  the  lead  ministry  in  a  study 
of  property  taxes  and  municipal  finance.  If  it 
is,  I  would  like  to  hear  about  it.  I  would  like 
to  hear  too  as  to  what  committees  are  sitting, 
what  they  are  talking  about  and  where  we 
might  be  headed,  because  those  are  very 
serious  problems  that  will  become  a  crisis 
somewhere  in  the  future. 

I  have  to  say  I  have  the  feeling  the  min- 
ister is  trying  to  put  these  things  oflF  until 
after  a  provincial  election.  I  really  hope  that 
is  not  the  case.  I  hope  the  ministry  is  looking 
at  things  now  and  would  not  be  inhibited 
about  bringing  in  property  tax  reform,  or  at 
least  presenting  proposals  for  property  tax 
reform  at  this  time,  so  that  everybody  con- 
cerned knofws  where  the  government  is 
headed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  like  to  respond. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  putting  it  off  for  some 
future  date  after  an  election.  Who  knows 
when  there  will  be  an  election.  The  problem 
is  here  and  we  are  facing  it. 

I  have  stated  several  times  what  has  been 
and  is  our  position  on  the  matter.  Tlie  Min- 
istrv  of  Revenue  is  called  upon  l>y  legislation 
to  bring  in  the  new  equalization  factors  and 
gazette  them  each  July,  now  that  they  are 
imfrozen.  They  will  be  gazetting  another  new 
set  of  equalization  factors  this  July.  Those 
equalization  factors  are  used  for  computation 
in  various  ways.  I  am  not  going  to  get  into 
the  details  because,  as  my  friend  said,  the 
grant  svstem  is  a  terribly  complicated  thing. 
I  would  love  it  if  it  wasn't  nearly  as  compli- 
cated; it  would  be  much  easier,  I  am  sure, 
on  all  of  us.  But  it  is  complicated. 

In  some  manner  those  equalization  factors 
are  used  first  for  educational  grants  and 
development  of  the  grants  that  the  school 
boards  get  across  the  province.  They  are  also 
used  on  our  side  basically  for  the  resource 
equalization  grant.  They  are  then  used  for  ap- 
portionment purposes,  which  has  a  direct  effect 
on  property  tax  because  that  is  the  way  a 
second-tier  municipality  apportions  its  charges 
to  the  munic'palities  at  the  lower  tier.  There- 
fore, the  amount  that  has  to  be  paid  bv  each 
person  in  that  lower  tier  c^mes  about  because 
of  the  wav  the  apportionment  is  handled. 

These  factors  have  plai)'ed  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  the  kind  of  money 
that  municipahties  get  from  the  province  and 
in  the  way  their  costs  are  apportioned  within 
their  own  areas. 

As  part  of  our  ongoing  study  and,  I  would 
use   this   word,   reform   of  the  property   tax 
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system,  we  have  been  looking  at  various  ways 
of  handling  the  problem  now  that  the  equal- 
ization factors  have  been  unfrozen.  I  would 
have  to  say  there  would  have  been  a  disaster 
last  year  iJF  we  had  used  the  factors  in  their 
pure  form.  Rather  than,  as  some  people  be- 
lieved, bring  about  a  greater  degree  of  equity, 
they  would  have  brought  about  a  kind  of 
equity  that  would  have  been  unacceptable. 
They  would  have  brought  about  the  same 
kind  of  shifts  my  friend  talked  about  if  we 
had  taken  full  market  value  assessment. 

I  think  you  used  the  example  of  the  state 
of  Ohio  where  the  percentage  of  taxes  raised 
on  industrial-commercial  went  from  some- 
where in  the  60s  down  to  about  52  and  resi- 
dential rose  to  about  48.  In  other  words,  the 
burden  was  shifted  from  industrial-com- 
mercial to  residential.  We  would  see  some  of 
that  in  full  market  value  assessment  in  this 
province  and  we  would  see  a  shift  of  burden 
from  urban  to  rural.  We  would  see  the  lu-ban 
municipalities  getting  even  larger  provincial 
grants  and  being  relieved  of  a  lot  of  appor- 
tioned costs  of  upper-level  governments,  with 
the  rural  areas  being  saddled  with  greater 
costs.  That  would  have  been  the  efiFect  of  the 
pure  use  of  the  equalization  factors. 

So  we  develoi>ed  a  way  of  handling  the 
grants  for  this  year  and  also  of  handling  the 
use  of  those  factors  for  apportionment.  But 
we  said  we  weren't  phasing  in  those  new 
equalization  factors.  We  weren't  suggesting 
this  year  a  system  that  would  be  the  system 
that  would  be  used.  This  was  strictly  a  pro- 
cedure for  our  1980  grants  and  apportion- 
ments. 

5:10  p.m. 

This  government  is  adhering  to  a  commit- 
ment I  gave  to  announce  how  the  grants 
and  apportionments  will  work  for  1981  when 
the  factors  are  announced  in  July.  There  is  a 
committee  set  up  now  that  is  working  on 
this.  The  committee  has  on  it  people  from 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  Jim  Martin  and 
Keith  Fletcher,  from  the  Ministry  of  Reve- 
nue, Jack  Lettner  and  Gus  MacKay,  Hank 
Ploeger  and  Norm  Manara  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Treasury  and  Economics,  and  Eric 
Fleming  and  Larry  Close  from  our  ministry. 

The  Association  of  Municipalities  of  On- 
tario has  also  requested  a  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  kind  of  proposals  we  will  develop. 
I  really  hope— in  fact,  I  know— this  will  occur. 
I  wanted  to  have  some  of  the  best  brains  at 
the  municipal  level,  and  there  are  some 
excellent  municipal  financial  people  working 
around  this  province.  One  of  them  is  working 
over  in  your  own  region  and  there  are  others 
around  the  province.  I  want  them  involved 


with  our  people  before  we  announce  any- 
thing and  before  we  finalize  what  we  want  to 
do,  because  it  is  those  people  out  there  at 
the  municipal  level  who  sometimes  see  the 
problem  and  see  the  solutions  in  a  slightly 
different  light  than  we  do.  They  identify 
problems  and  areas  we  have  overlooked. 
Those  people  will  be  involved  with  this 
group  before  we  come  up  with  the  final 
announcement  in  July. 

That  is  not  going  to  be  a  completely  new 
system.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a  final  approach 
to  property  tax  reform,  but  I  am  hopeful  that 
with  this  group  and  with  the  involvement  of 
the  local  people  we  will  be  starting  down  the 
road  to  some  of  the  things  that  can  be  broadly 
put  into  the  area  of  property  tax  reform. 
Until  I  get  some  report  from  the  group, 
which  has  been  meeting  now  very  diligently 
over  the  last  couple  of  montlis,  I  do  not 
know  what  avenues  it  has  been  looking  at. 
I  am  sure  they  are  approaching  the  problem 
and  will  come  up  with  something  effective. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  I  might  just 
comment,  I  am  disturbed  that  the  minister 
is  saying  we  are  starting  down  the  road, 
because  surely  we  started  down  the  road  in 
1969  when  the  province  took  over  assess- 
ment and  when  we  began  this  whole  shift 
towards  market  value.  I  am  no  further  ahead 
in  my  understanding  of  whether  we  are 
throwing  away  everything  that  has  been 
done,  whether  all  the  experience  that  has 
been  gained  is  now  deemed  to  be  irrelevant. 
We  are  now  looking  at  how  the  grant  system 
and  the  equalization  factors  will  be  fudged 
for  1981,  but  that  does  not  tell  us  anything 
about  assessment  in  1982,  in  1983  or  any- 
where in  the  future. 

We  are  not  going  anywhere,  and  it  seems 
to  me  about  time  that  someone  came  to  grips 
with  this  and  said  we  are  going  to  have  a 
change  and  this  is  how  it's  going  to  be.  It's 
going  to  be  a  change  that  will  be  more  fair. 
Otherwise,  I  suggest  this  government  throws 
in  the  towel  and  admits  an  inability  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problems  of  property  taxes, 
and  I  don't  know  where  we  go  then. 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  assessment.  The  gov- 
ernment has  been  wrestling  with  this  prob- 
lem for  some  years  now.  As  all  of  us  know, 
there  were  committees  established  to  study 
committees  to  study  committees  to  study 
more  committees. 

Finally,  on  January  4,  1978  we  reached 
a  climax  and  we  were  going  to  have  one 
more  committee  that  Mr.  McKeough  an- 
nounced at  that  time.  They  came  up  with 
a  report  in  March  1978  and,  as  we  all  know. 
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that  was  shelved  the  day  after  Proposition 
13  was  passed  in  California.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  had  any  connection.  I  know  the 
Treasurer  at  that  time  vehemently  denied  it 
had  any  connection  but  it  certainly  was  a 
great  coincidence  that  it  happened  the  day 
after  Proposition  13  was  passed  in  California 
and  subsequently  in  some  of  the  other  states. 

I  would  hope  the  government  would  give 
some  kind  of  direction  with  respect  to  assess- 
ment and  property  tax  reform  in  this  prov- 
ince. The  minister  mentions  that  they  haven't 
had  a  lot  of  complaints  this  year  and  I  can 
understand  why  they  wouldn't  have  com- 
plaints. I  think  people  have  become  extreme- 
ly frustrated  with  bringing  complaints  to  the 
attention  of  the  government  and  not  having 
those  resolved.  I  know  there  are  more  and 
more  municipalities  which  are  going  the 
route  of  section  86  to  try  to  equalize  assess- 
ment within  classes. 

With  respect  to  section  86,  and  I  don't 
disagree  with  the  fact  that  they're  implement- 
ing it,  I  think  it's  one  step  towards  formaliza- 
tion and  correcting  many  of  the  inequalities 
that  are  particularly  evident  in  regionalized 
municipalities.  This  was  evident  in  probably 
the  major  case,  that  of  Cambridge  in  the 
regional  municipality  of  Waterloo,  where  you 
had  property  taxes  of  $600  or  $700  being 
paid  by  one  property  owner  w'hose  property 
was  assessed  for  about  $60,000  and  someone 
else,  whose  property  was  assessed  for  $60,000 
in  another  part  of  that  municipality  was  pay- 
ing twice  as  much,  somewhere  around  $1,400 
or   $1,600,  in  that  neighbourhood. 

By  invoking  section  86,  as  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  did  at  that  time,  that  problem  was 
partially  corrected.  I  guess  they're  both  pay- 
ing $1,200  now.  The  person  who  had  a  lower 
assessment  was  upset,  and  the  person  who 
had  the  higher  assessment  was  upset  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  paying  too  much  tax 
over  a  good  number  of  years. 

That's  one  of  the  problems  the  govern- 
ment always  faces  when  trying  to  correct  the 
tax  problem,  because  you're  damned  if  you 
do  and  you're  damned  if  you  don't.  People 
who  get  lower  taxes  all  of  a  sudden  say, 
"Well,  dam  it,  why  have  I  been  paying  too 
much  tax?"  and  the  person  paying  more, 
all  of  a  sudden,  says,  "Well,  you  know,  my 
taxes  have  risen  by  50  per  cent,"  or  what- 
ever the  case  may  be. 

I  really  think  there  should  be  some  kind 
of  timetable,  some  kind  of  schedule.  The 
minister  may  have  it  in  his  mind  or  may  have 
it  on  paper  in  his  office  or  something  of  this 
nature.  The  government  may  have  it,  but 
certainly  the  public  is  not  aware  of  the  gov- 
ernment's plans.   I'm  sure  it  has  nothing  to 


do  with  the  election  coming  up  in  the  next 
year  or  two.  I'm  sure  the  government  is  going 
to  go  ahead  full  blast  and  make  all  these 
tough  decisions  and  come  forward  with  the 
suggestions  that  have  to  be  put  forth. 

Certainly,  it  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Mr.  Ed  Goodman's  comments  after  the 
1975  election  that  this  government  is  going 
to  reform  itself  out  of  office.  Surely  to  good- 
ness, all  the  tremendous  reforms  that  have 
come  forth  in  the  last  three  years,  the  legis- 
lation we  have  piled  up  foot  after  foot,  is 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  Premier  Da\is 
never  heard  a  word  that  Mr.  Goodman  said 
at  that  time,  that  they  were  going  to  reform 
themselves  out  of  office.  We  have  all  kinds 
of  proposals  that  have  come  to  our  attention. 

Be  it  as  it  is,  we  nevertheless  would  like  to 
see  some  definite  timetable,  some  kind  of 
formula  proposed  whereby  the  government 
has  some  kind  of  commitment  about  when  it 
is  going  to  reform  property  taxation  in 
Ontario.  Certainly  there  are  areas  that  have 
market  value  assessment,  and  I'm  not  one  to 
oppose  market  value  assessment  because  I 
think  it's  probably  the  fairest  kind  of  assess- 
ment we  could  have. 

If  I  understand  correctly,  and  the  minister 
could  correct  me  if  I'm  wrong,  I  think  the 
other  nine  provinces  in  Canada  have  market 
vialue  assessment.  We're  the  only  ones  who 
are  lacking  that  form  of  assessment  on  a 
provincial  basis.  As  I've  indicated,  we  have 
it  in  some  areas. 
5:20  p.m. 

One  other  area  on  which  I'd  like  to  get 
some  kind  of  response  from  the  minister  has 
to  do  with  the  Ontario  Municipal  Manage- 
ment Development  Board  that  was  estab- 
lished and  to  which  we  are  giving  $75,000. 

I  know  the  executive  director  of  this  partic- 
ular management  board  is  an  excellent  per- 
son and  I  am  sure  she  is  managing  very  well. 
But  I  was  a  little  surprised  that  instead  of 
setting  up  a  separate  board  the  government 
would  not  give  the  money  on  condition  that 
this  would  be  part  of  AMO  responsibility  or 
directly  under  the  Provincial-Municipal  Liai- 
son Committee,  ratlier  than  establish  another 
board  and  fragment  that  a  little  more. 

I  would  have  hoped  some  kind  of  direc- 
tion would  have  been  given  to  try  to  unify 
these  various  bodies,  rather  than  try  to 
break  them  up.  At  the  same  time,  I  want  to 
say  I  am  fully  in  sympathy  with  what  the 
municipalities  want  to  do  in  joining  together 
under  the  leadership  of  Michael  Smither, 
who  is  chairing  this  committee  to  try  to 
bring  the  various  organizations  together  un- 
der  a   single   umbrella.    I   failed   to  mention 
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that  earlier,  so  I  thought  I  would  mention  it 
at  this  time. 

You're  a  very  tolerant  person,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Even  if  that  isn't  directly  under  this 
partictdar  vote,  nevertheless  it  is  related  to 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  member  was  talking 
about  a  board  being  independent.  Which 
board  wsts  that?  I  missed  that. 

Mr.  Epp:  The  Ontario  Municipal  Manage- 
ment Development  Board.  Correct  me  if  I'm 
wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  Ontario  Municipal 
Management  Development  Board  was 
brought  forward  by  the  PMLC.  It  was  part 
oif  a  total  package.  It  is  a  group  that  is 
developing  management  skills  in  the  munic- 
ipal area. 

It  was  a  proposal  we  supported  and  that  is 
completely  supported,  as  I  understand,  by 
all  municipal  organizations.  It  came  forward 
from  them.  They  decided  the  way  to  set  it 
up  was  with  this  board.  Cy  Armstrong  and 
Ed  Mitchelson  were  involved.  It  was  all 
municipal  people.  It  was  on  the  agenda  of 
the  PMLC  for  about  five  different  meetings, 
as  we  worked  through  the  diflFerent  pro- 
posals. 

In  other  words,  it  isn't  a  fragmenting  type 
of  thing.  It  was  something  we  really  ac- 
cepted, and  they  devised  the  kind  of  way  it 
should  be  set  up.  We  gave  them  $75,000  to 
help  oflFset  the  costs.  They  wanted  a  little 
more,  but  that  was  as  far  as  we  could  go. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  would  have  hoped  it  would 
have  been  under  the  AMO,  since  it  is  the 
largest  municipal  organization.  Rather  than 
having  a  separate  organization,  it  might  have 
been  one  of  their  committees  or  directly 
under  their  leadership.  I  will  leave  it  at  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  don't  disagree  with  you. 
All  I'm  saying  is  we  didn't  insist  that  it  be 
set  up  in  any  particular  way.  They  set  this 
up  themselves.  This  is  the  way  the  munic- 
ipalities wanted  it.  I  think  they  wanted  it  as 
a  separate  board  that  was  going  to  conduct 
educational  programs,  seminars  and  a  whole 
variety  of  things  to  increase  the  management 
skills  of  municipal  employees. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  we 
leave  the  area  of  grants  and  property  taxes, 
I  have  two  other  fairly  specific  questions. 

The  first  relates  to  the  prepavment  of 
1980  unconditional  grants  to  municipalities. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  at  least 
part  of  the  rationale  for  that  was  that  it  en- 
abled the  province  to  make  its  final  books  for 
1979-80  look   a   bit  better   than   they  might 


otherwise  have  done  because  of  the  imex- 
pected  surplus  in   that  financial  year. 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  has  information 
on  the  number  of  municipalities  that  would 
have  been  in  de'bt  had  those  grants  not  been 
advanced,  what  the  savings  to  those  munic- 
ipalities have  been  and  what  the  cost  to  the 
province  has  been  of  prepaying  that  money 
so  that  we  can  give  the  taxpayers  of  this 
province  an  indication  of  what  it  has  cost 
them  to  prepay  municipal  grants  as  well  as 
the  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  indicate 
to  them  the  savings.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned because  the  savings  to  an  individual 
property  taxpayer  are  likely  a  matter  of  cents, 
whereas  the  cost  to  this  province  of  prepay- 
ing that  amount  of  money,  in  terms  of  lost 
interest,   could  well  be   quite  substantial. 

I  wonder  too  whether  this  is  seen  as  a 
precedent  for  future  years;  whether,  indeed, 
there  will  be  a  change  in  the  system  of  pay- 
ing unconditional  grants  so  that  municipalities 
can  expect  their  money  earlier,  or  whether 
this  was  hterally  a  one-shot  deal  in  order 
to  deal  with  specific  problems  that  the  prov- 
ince faced  with  its  budget  for  1979-80. 

The  second  question  I  have  relates  to  the 
minister's  news  release  dated  April  22,  1980, 
in  which  he  announced  an  additional  $8.5 
million  in  grants  to  municipalities  for  1980. 
Given  that  on  April  22,  the  estimates  for 
1980  were  in  the  hands  of  the  opposition  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  given  that 
there  has  been  no  proposal  from  the  minister 
as  yet  for  an  amendment  to  those,  I  wonder 
how  the  minister  can  justify  saying  this  is  an 
additional  $8.5  million.  Where  is  the  money 
coming  from?  Is  it  not  an  announcement  of 
money  that  would  have  found  its  way  into 
municipal  treasuries  anyway,  and  the  impact 
was  that  the  minister  wanted  to  appear  to 
be  giving  money  but,  because  the  money  is 
not  coming  from  anywhere,  it  would  have 
been  given  to  municipalities  in  any  case? 
How  can  you  announce  money  without  put- 
ting it  in  the  budget  in  order  to  give  it  to 
the  municipalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  answer  is  that  it  is 
money  they  will  be  getting  and  not  money 
that  they  would  have  been  getting  anyway. 
It  is  additional  money  that  is  being  put  into 
the  grant  system.  In  this  case  it  is  going  in  as 
additional  grants  to  municipalities  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  new  criteria  that  we  put  in  in 
regard  to  apportionments. 

Of  course,  it  was  too  late  to  change  the 
estimates,  and  the  amounts  in  the  estimates 
for  the  resource  equalization  grants  and  the 
special  grants  to  compensate  for  the  equaliza- 
tion  factors   are   set   in   there;   that  is   quite 
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right.  We  will  not  know  until  we  get  further 
into  the  budget  year  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  some  money  in  a  couple  of  the  other 
accounts  in  here,  such  as  transitional  ac- 
counts, that  might  cover  it  but  would  not 
necessarily  have  gone  to  the  municipalities 
or  to  the  same  municipalities,  or  whether  we 
will  have  to  have  some  type  of  supplementar)^ 
estimate  for  those  grants  further  on  down  in 
this  year. 

I  think  you  realize  that  in  budgets  of  the 
size  of  this  budget,  sometimes  a  surplus 
develops  as  the  year  goes  on,  but  that  sur- 
plus does  not  develop  in  the  grant  moneys 
that  are  earmarked  under  specific  grants  to 
municipalities.  It  would  be  under  those  areas 
where  there  is  a  degree  of  flexibility  or 
where  allotments  have  been  made  that  may 
not  be  taken  up,  or  something  of  that 
nature. 

I  don't  know  whether  that  is  absolutely 
clear  to  you,  but  what  it  really  means  in 
simple  terms  is  that  $8.5  million  more  has 
been  put  into  actual  grant  money  to  munic- 
ipalities to  cover  cost  biu^dens  that  were 
coming  because  of  apportionments  made 
under  the  old  five  per  cent  leeway  arrange- 
ment. That  has  been  eliminated.  That  extra 
money  is  now  in,  they  have  been  informed 
of  that  and,  in  their  calculations,  that  is  now 
taking  place  and  those  grants  are  being  paid. 
Whether  we  will  have  to  come  along  witli 
a  supplementary  estimate  for  all  or  part  of 
that  $8.5  million  is  something  we  will  not 
know  at  this  time,  but  at  the  present  time 
we  may  be  able  to  accommodate  it  all  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  I  have  one  further  point,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Will  the  prepayment  of  grants 
become  a  regular  thing  in  the  future?  Where 
are  we  heading? 

5:30  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  I  would  say  not. 
That  is  really  something  you  should  ask  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  in  his  estimates. 
He  is  the  one  who,  to  a  degree,  says  the 
money  is  available  here  and  we  want  to 
repay  the  grants  before  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year  rather  than  after  the  close  of  another 
year.  I  have  seen  it  happen  in  my  previous 
ministry,  in  Education,  from  time  to  time, 
but  certainly  not  as  a  regular  occurrence.  I 
can  almost  guarantee  it  won't  occur  every 
year. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  Does  the  ministry  have  the 
information  on  what  the  actual  savings  have 
been  and  how  many  municipalities  would 
otherwise  have  been  in  debt  to  a  substantial 
extent,  et  cetera? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  would  be  too  early  for 
us  to  have  that  information  for  you.  I  think 
we  can  note  it  would  be  handy  information 
to  have  and  we  will  try  to  get  it.  As  you  are 
aware,  it  takes  quite  a  while  to  get  completed 
financial  statements  and  so  forth  in  from 
municipalities.  It  may  be  very  diEBcult  to  get 
that  for  every  municipality,  but  maybe  what 
we  could  do— and  I  think  it  is  a  legitimate 
request— is  take  a  representative  selection  of 
municipalities  and  try  to  do  a  study  to  see 
how  much  it  saved  them  by  getting  the 
grant  X  number  of  weeks  earlier  than  they 
normally  would  have.  We  could  measure 
that  and  maybe  project  it  for  the  whole 
province. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Held:  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  minister's  attention  a  concern  many 
municipalities  have  regarding  policing  costs. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  minister  is  aware 
or  not,  but  in  the  public  accounts  meeting  of 
Thursday,  May  1,  the  Deputy  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral was  before  the  committee  when  we  were 
discussing  matters  relating  to  policing  costs 
that  were  raised  in  last  year's  auditor's  re- 
port. At  that  time  Mr.  Hilton  indicated  there 
was  a  committee  under  Intergovernmental 
Aff^airs,  or  at  least  with  the  participation  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs,  that  was  looking 
at  this  problem. 

There  are  now  a  range  of  grants  and 
subsidies  available  to  the  local  municipalities 
that  have  a  rather  large  range.  In  some  cases 
some  areas  and  regions  get  free  policing— 
particularly  the  regional  municipalities,  as  I 
understand  it— in  others  the  per  capita  grant 
to  the  municipality  is  $10  per  capita  and 
in  other  cases  it  is  $15  per  capita. 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  could  indicate 
foiu-  things:  First,  is  he  moving  towards  a 
rationalization  of  paying  a  grant  for  policing 
costs  to  municipalities  across  the  board  that 
would  be  fair  and  equitable  to  everyone  so 
that  you  don't  have  some  getting  free  polic- 
ing and  others  having  to  pay  considerable 
sums  at  the  local  level  to  provide  policing? 
Second,  could  he  bring  us  up  to  date  on  this 
interministerial  committee  that  I  understand 
was  supposed  to  be,  or  is,  in  existence? 

Third,  can  he  indicate  what  happened  to 
the  submission  that  was  made  by  the  Solici- 
tor General  or  Deputy  Solicitor  General  to 
cabinet  in  December  1979  on  this  matter? 
Fourth,  can  he  indicate  who  are  members  of 
the  interministerial  committee  on  policing 
costs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  are  talking  with  the 
Solicitor  General  about  this  matter.  There  is 
no    change    in    the   policing    grants    for   this 
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year.  There  is  probably  a  misunderstanding 
about  policing  and  this  is  a  good  case  in 
point  about  conditional/ unconditional  grants. 

The  policing  grant  is  dependent  upon  you 
having  a  police  force.  It  is  $10  per  capita 
for  lower  tiers,  and  it  is  $15  if  you  have  a 
regional  police  force.  Beyond  that  it  is  identi- 
fied as  a  police  grant  but  it  is  really  an  un- 
conditional grant  to  the  municipalities.  It  is 
not  in  any  way  related  particularly  to  the 
cost  to  the  police  department. 

It  is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  thing 
that  happens  when  you  deconditionalize 
grants.  There  are  X  number  of  dollars  that 
we  pass  on  to  the  municipalities  each  year 
and  they  get  it  through  a  per  capita  grant 
identified  as  policing  and  another  per  capita 
grant  identified  as  general.  We  could  put 
all  that  money  together  and  say  you  get  it 
as  general. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about  is,  do  you  get  more  money  to 
carry  out  the  services  you  have  to  provide 
as  a  municipality.  We  are  not,  in  any  way— 
although  I  agree,  my  friend  the  Solicitor 
General  and  his  deputy  would  probably  dis- 
agree—paying a  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
policing  or  anything  like  that.  All  we  are 
doing  is  passing  on  to  the  municipalities 
money  to  help  oflFset  some  of  their  costs.  We 
are  not  changing  those  grants  this  year  for 
next  year.  They  are  under  consideration.  We 
are  looking  at  the  whole  question  of  whether 
there  should  be  a  differential  grant,  whether 
it  should  be  $10  for  one  or  $15  for  the  other 
and  we  are  looking  at  the  matter  of  some 
of  them  that  have  free  policing  from  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police.  They  would  not 
get  the  grant  in  that  case.  There  are  some 
inequities.  If  you  get  free  policing  from  the 
provincial  police  you   don't   get  the   grant. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  But  you  said  that  is  not 
under  the  total. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  it  is  to  a  degree. 
Don't  look  for  total  consistency  in  every- 
thing. Some  places  pay  for  provincial  police; 
some  places  contract  and  buy  the  provincial 
police  services.  They  would  get  the  grant. 

We  want  to  get  the  whole  business  of  the 
apportionment,  how  we  are  going  to  handle 
things  next  year,  and  the  unconditional  grant 
business  straightened  out  in  July  and  then 
we  are  going  to  look  at  the  police  grant. 

The  bottom  line  of  the  whole  thing  really 
boils  down  to  how  much  money  we  have  to 
distribute.  If  there  are  to  be  increases  in 
the  unconditional  grants  we  can  put  them 
in  various  areas.  One  of  the  areas  would  be 
to  increase  the  per  capita  portion  that  we 
identify  as  police.  I  tell  you  we  don't  base 


that  grant  on  what  the  costs  are  for  policing 
in  the  municipality. 

The  general  support  grant  plus  the 
northern  Ontario  support  grant  pays  24  per 
cent  of  the  levy  in  northern  Ontario  and 
includes  the  police  expenditure. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Obviously  the  minister 
agrees  that  there  should  be  some  rational- 
ization of  it.  I  appreciate  what  he  is  saying 
although  we  went  through  this  with  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
(Mr.  Norton).  He  said  under  the  family  bene- 
fits there  is  a  portion  that  is  for  shelter  but 
it  is  not  really  consistent  with  what  shelter 
costs.  I  suppose  somewhere  over  on  those 
benches  that  makes  a  certain  amount  of 
sense    to   somebody. 

Can  I  just  reiterate  the  other  questions? 
One,  I  gather  you  are  looking  for  some 
rationalization  of  this  within  your  whole 
grant  structiure,  but  second,  is  there  a  com- 
mittee looking  at  this  matter  because  Mr. 
Hilton,  the  Deputy  Solicitor  General,  indi- 
cated there  was  an  interministerial  com- 
mittee looking  at  this?  I  see  a  lot  of  blank 
faces  under  the  press  gallery  but  that's  not 
unusual.  They  are  usually  on  the  Treasury 
benches. 

Is  there  an  interministerial  committee?  Mr. 
Hilton  uses  words  like  "mind-boggling, 
hotchpotch."  He  just  can't  believe  that  his 
ministry  has  some  input  into  this  committee. 
I,  as  chairman  of  public  accounts,  indicated 
I  would  bring  this  to  the  minister's  attention 
among  others.  Is  there  a  committee?  Who  is 
on  the  committee?  Is  anybody  from  the 
Solicitor  General's  ministry  on  that  com- 
mittee? 
5:40  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  A  couple  of  fellows  from 
our  ministry,  Ron  Farrow  and  Larry  Close, 
and  Mr.  Rintoul  from  the  Solicitor  General 
have  been  working  on  this  general  problem. 

I  just  M'lant  to  say,  though,  that  my  philo- 
sophy on  this— and  it  may  differ,  I  don't 
know,  because  the  Solicitor  General  and  I 
have  not  talked  about  this  too  much  recently 
—is  that  we  are  not  looking  to  moving  these 
police  grants  to  be  more  related  to  the  cost 
of  policing  and  making  them  a  kind  of  a 
conditional  thing  in  the  police  area. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  around  here  about 
property  tax  reform  and  grants  reform  and 
everything.  One  of  the  major  areas  that 
everyone  sees  as  a  reform,  including  the 
Association  of  Municipalities  of  Ontario,  is 
deconditionalizing  grants.  Dam  it  all,  we 
have  the  grants  deconditionalized  to  a  great 
degree  in  the  police  area  and  I  do  not  see 
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us  as  moving  back  to  making  them  more 
conditional  on  police,  even  though  the  Soli- 
citor General's  department  may  feel  that 
would  be  a  better  way  to  have  it. 

The  municipalities  have  a  policing  fimc- 
tion  and  come  after  us  for  the  money  for 
increased  grants  generally,  but  I  would  not 
like  to  see  us  move  to  a  conditionalized 
police  grant  now  that  gets  all  tied  up  like 
our  grants  from  the  ministries  of  Community 
and  Social  Services,  Transportation  and 
Communications  and  Environment  and  so 
forth.  Much  as  we  would  like  to  move  to 
deconditionalize  grants,  I  can  say  that  it  is 
just  not  happening  bebause  we  were  not 
making  any  headway.  On  the  grants  to  high- 
ways, it  is  very  difficult  to  get  anybody  to 
agree  we  should  give  those  grants  without 
very  definite  strings  attached.  It  is  very  hard 
to  get  lat  library  grants.  We  have  agreed  the 
library  grants  still  go  to  library  boards  and 
so  forth. 

While  we  are  trying  to  rationalize  the 
thing  to  a  degree,  we  are  not  looking  to 
move  perhaps  in  the  kind  of  direction  that 
the  Solicitor  General's  people  might  be  look- 
ing at— that  is,  to  try  to  have  special  grants 
for  policing,  period. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That  certainly  was  la  point 
that  Mr.  Hilton  made.  He  thought  there 
should  be  some  requirement  of  level  of  per- 
formance and  competence  before  these  grants 
would  be  handed  over,  as  apparently  there  is 
in  Great  Britain  where,  if  a  local  constabulary 
does  not  reach  certain  standards,  it  does  not 
get  the  grant. 

I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  this,  but,  while 
the  minister  says  the  police  grants  per  se  are 
only  part  of  a  package  and  not  directly 
related  to  the  cost  of  the  police  force,  would 
he  not  agree  with  me  that  there  is  something 
inequitable  about  the  fact  that  I  believe,  for 
instance,  Sudbury  does  not  receive  a  grant 
for  policing  so  that  it  comes  out  of  the  com- 
munity tax  base?  Others  might  have  an  OPP 
detachment  in  the  area  for  which  they  do  not 
pay  any  local  taxes  other  than,  obviously, 
the  provincial  taxes  payable;  there  is  no 
municipal  tax  required  for  the  upkeep  of 
that,  whatever  the  cost  is.  There  are  other 
communities  where  they  get  either  $10  or 
$15. 

While  the  minister  may  feel  that  tiiat  is 
not  pegged  to  the  actual  cost  of  policing, 
surely  there  is  something  in  the  cause  of 
equity  there  that  should  say  everybody  gets 
some  kind  of  equitable  distribution.  IjF  Fort 
Frances  gets  $10  a  head  then  Thunder  Bay 
should  get  $10  a  head  or  whatever  it  hap- 
pens to  be. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  recall,  in  Thunder 
Bay  I  don't  think  the  cities  got  any  grant 
when  they  amalgamated  because  they  did 
not  become  a  region.  The  two  cities  amalga- 
mated and  did  not  form  a  region,  like  the 
regional  municipality  of  Sudbury,  for  in- 
stance, or  whatever  it  happens  to  be,  so  they 
did  not  receive  any  grant  at  all.  Surely  there 
is  a  large  measure  of  inequity  in  that  kind 
of   situation?  That  is   my  primary  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  don't  disagree  that  there 
are  some  inequities  and  anomalies  in  the 
thing  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
straighten  out.  I  was  just  putting  forth  some 
other  ideas  about  relating  the  grants  sort  of 
directly  to  the  service  that  the  police  force 
gives.  We  really  don't  see  moving  there,  or 
at  least  I  don't  see  moving  in  that  direction. 
I  think  that  if  that  is  a  requirement,  and 
certainly  a  very  justifiable  one,  that  the  Solici- 
tor General  wants,  I  think  he  has  to  put  in 
mechanisms  for  requiring  that  without  tying 
it  to  the  moneys  we  give  to  the  municipali- 
ties. I  am  informed  Sudbury  does  get  the 
regional  police  grant;  it  gets  the  $15. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  What  does  Thunder  Bav 
get? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Only  Ottawa-Carleton 
doesn't  get  the  regional  one.  Thunder  Bay 
gets  $10.  Thunder  Bay  isn't  a  region.  We 
don't  count  Thunder  Bay  in  our  list  of  region- 
al municipalities  in  this  province.  It  is  just  a 
great  city. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  realize  that  but  is  there 
not  some  inequity  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  There  may  be  an  inequity. 
The  reason  that  the  $15  was  put  in  was  that 
it  was  recognized  that  there  were  likely  to 
be  some  increased  costs  in  developing  a 
region.  So  regions  got  grants  a  little  above. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Was  it  a  carrot  to  get 
them  in? 

Mr.    Acting   Chairman:    Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  You  are  right.  I  think  it 
was  probably  a  carrot  not  only  to  get  them 
into  the  region,  but  to  get  them  to  have  a 
regional  police  force. 

Mr.  Philip:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 

discuss  with  the  minister  a  problem  my  mu- 
nicipality is  facing  and  ask  him  whether  as 
the  chief  policy  minister  he  has  monitored 
this  problem  and  done  any  thinking  about 
how  it  may  be  solved.  The  problem  concerns 
the  matter  of  the  phoney  condominiums  that 
have  been  created  by  certain  individuals.  In 
particular,  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Von 
Teichman  managed  to  merchandise  a  tech- 
nique of  convincing  certain  people  that  an 
end  run  could  be  done  around  the  condomin- 
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ium  consumers  by  selling  a  percentage  in- 
terest in  a  building  with  an  allocation  of  an 
apartment  or  a  unit. 

The  problem  that  has  resulted  is  that  the 
municipalities  have  not  been  able  to  enforce 
their  condominium  conversion  bylaws  and 
force  such  things  as  bringing  a  building  up 
to  standard  before  the  building  was  sold. 
With  the  passing  of  amendments  to  the  Con- 
dominium Act  under  the  section  I  had  re- 
quested some  time  ago,  when  it  was  first 
found  they  were  merchandising  a  building 
called  10  Garfella  and  another  one  later  on 
Arcot  Boulevard  and  Tandridge  Crescent, 
we  made  it  illegal  any  longer  to  sell  in  this 
way.  That  was  what  was  badly  needed.  It 
should  have  been  done  before  these  people 
had  an  opportunity  to  merchandise  a  num- 
ber of  units. 

At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Condominium  Act,  I  pointed 
out  to  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  (Mr.  Drea)  we  would  have 
a  problem  with  those  people  who  had  pur- 
dhased  an  interest  in  the  building  with  an 
allocation  of  an  apartment.  Once  the  sale 
then  was  stopped  on  those  particular  build- 
ings, they  would  find  themselves  in  a  min- 
ority interest  position. 

In  the  case  of  Arcot  in  my  riding,  the 
municipality  has  had  a  number  of  problems 
because  there  is  now  a  building  where  the 
individual  percentage  unit  owners  do  not 
have  any  hope  of  ever  having  the  building 
completely  sold  to  individuals  like  them- 
selves. Because  the  management  firm  is  firmly 
in  the  control  of  the  major  interest  holders, 
we  have  had  major  problems  of  the  building 
deteriorating,  of  the  gas  bill  not  being  paid 
or  the  municipality  having  to  be  constantly 
up  there  to  enforce  its  standards.  All  of  these 
are  problems  that  result  when  there  is  a 
group  of  people  who  are  supposedly  owners 
in  the  same  building  where  a  large  percent- 
age off  renters  are. 

I  had  a  meeting  last  night  with  the  solici- 
tor, Mr.  Geoff  Pacey. 

Mr.  Acting  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  I  could 
interrupt  the  member.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  what  condominiums  have  to  do  with  the 
estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs. 

5:50  p.m. 

Mr.  Philip:  In  his  chief  role  as  the  senior 
policy  minister,  I  am  sure  the  chairman 
should  recognize  he  is  concerned  with  mi^n'c- 
ipal  problems.  This  is  a  municipal  problem, 
a  problem  being  faced  by  our  municipality. 
I  would  think,  since  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  hasn't  been 


able  to  solve  the  problem  imder  the  Con- 
dominium Act  and  hasn't  been  able  to  pro- 
tect the  consumers,  he  might  at  least  address 
himself  to  what  the  municipalities  can  do 
and  to  what  he  and  his  ministry  can  do,  or 
what  policy  might  be  developed  to  handle 
this  problem  where  you  have  something 
which  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  munic- 
ipality, and  where  the  aldermen  know  oif  no 
remedy  to  the  problem.  I  would  assume  the 
chairman  might  recognize  that  argument  or 
rule  it  in  order. 

Mr.  Acting  Chairman:  I  am  having  a  little 
trouble,  I  must  say.  However,  maybe  you  can 
get  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Philip:  I  am  sure  the  minister  under- 
stands the  problem  now  that  I  have  explained 
it  to  him,  and  I  will  be  interested  in  obtain- 
ing his  views  on  it.  The  municipalities  are 
in  a  heck  of  a  position.  When  Mr.  Von 
Teichman  was  called  in  and  asked  whether 
he  wanted  to  go  through  with  a  condominium 
conversion  now  that  it  is  illegal  to  do  this 
end  run  around  what  the  municipality  had 
wanted  because  the  Condominium  Act  stops 
that,  and  they  told  him  to  what  standards 
he  had  to  bring  the  buildings  up  to  have  a 
legitimate  condominium  conversion,  he  sud- 
denly no  longer  met  with  them. 

We  have  buildings  that  are  deteriorating 
and  the  people  are  tired  of  paying  mainte- 
nance fees  for  buildings  which  are  simply 
not  being  maintained.  They  have  no  control 
over  the  budget  of  these  buildings  and  the 
municipality  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
what  do  they  do?  They  constantly  spend  time 
up  there  having  their  bylaw  enforcement 
officers  lay  charges  against  the  landlord,  but 
then  who  is  the  landlord?  In  the  case  c^f  one 
building  40  parts  of  the  total  interest  are 
held  by  individuals  who  are  not  even  share- 
holders; they  are  interest  holders  who  hap- 
pen to  live  in  the  building. 

There  is  this  conflict  that  exists  in  the 
munic'palitv.  There  is  no  way  of  dealing 
with  this  thing  that  is  neither  oranges  nor 
apples.  I  wonder  if  the  minister  has  thought 
through  what  to  do  with  it?  We  had  a  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Drea.  I  believe  that  subsequent 
to  that,  Scarborough  was  able  to  pass  a  by- 
law that  grandfathered  in  one  of  the  build- 
ings in  that  municipality.  I  understand  Mr. 
Drea  provided  the  borough  of  Etobicoke  with 
copies  of  that  bylaw.  However,  if  you  have  a 
landlord  who  does  not  see  fit  to  bring  that 
building  up  to  condominium  standards,  then 
he  simply  won't  do  it  and  you  are  left  with 
a  project  that,  of  course,  is  not  a  condomin- 
ium,  and   is   not   a   rental  building   and  the 
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local  municipality  doesn't  know  how  to  cops 
with  it. 

One  possibility,  of  course,  is  if  the  build- 
ing goes  into  enough  disrepair  and  if  the 
people  who  have  bought  percentage  in- 
terests in  the  building  don't  pay  their  inter- 
est, their  maintenance  fees,  then  the  principal 
owners,  the  nonresident  owners,  if  you  want, 
may  in  fact  default  on  the  mortgage  in  which 
case  the  mortgage  companies  take  over.  Then 
what  have  they  got?  We  are  going  to  have  a 
real  problem  in  two  years'  time  when  mort- 
gages come  due  because  I  don't  think  an 
average  mortgage  holder  would  want  to  issue 
another  mortgage  for  a  building  where  they 
really  don't  know  the  status  of  the  building. 

We  are  in  for  some  really  hard  times  in 
these  buildings,  particularly  in  the  next  two 
years  when  the  mortgage  comes  due,  if  some- 
thing isn't  done  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
One  possibility  would  be  some  form  of  take- 
over of  the  building,  of  expropriation,  I  guess. 
Then  they  could  sell  it  back  to  either  a 
private  developer  or  bring  it  up  to  standard 
and  turn  it  into  a  co-oi>erative  or  some  such 
thing. 

As  long  as  the  original  landlord  won't 
move,  the  municipality  is  in  a  real  bind  and 
some  action  has  to  be  taken  either  by  this 
ministry  or  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  the  borough  of  Etobi- 
coke,  certainly  nothing  I  can  recall  coming 
across  my  desk,  on  this  particular  problem. 
I  heard  my  friend  say  that  my  colleague  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions hadn't  been  able  to  take  care  of  this 
matter.  I  have  never  seen  any  matter  in  this 
House  that's  been  raised  in  his  purview  that 
he  hasn't  been  able  to  take  care  of.  I  can't 
believe  that,  since  he  is  responsible  for  the 
Condominium  Act,  he  hasn't  been  able  to 
come  up  with  something  to  assist  in  this  par- 
ticular area. 

The  best  I  can  do  for  you  at  the  minute 
is  tell  you  I  will  take  a  look  at  what  you 
have  raised  and  see  what  the  municipal  im- 
plications of  it  are— not  the  implications  vis- 
a-vis the  Condominium  Act,  because  that 
isn't  withm  the  jurisdiction  of  our  minis  try- 
but  I  will  take  a  look  at  what  the  munidi)al 
imr)lication,s  might  be.  It's  just  about  six 
o'clock,  and  when  we  resume  on  Thursday 
nig^ht,  maybe  I  can  give  you  some  helpful 
information  that  would  be  in  the  purview  of 
our  ministry. 

I  do  recall  we  had  some  problems  with 
conversions    in   the   borough   of   Scarborough 


and  Scarfxjrough  brought  in  certain  restric- 
tions. I  can't  recall  all  the  details,  but  my 
impression  was  they  got  the  matter  of  con- 
versions under  control  in  Scai^borough.  I  cer- 
tainly haven't  had  any  complaints  in  my  rid- 
ing, and  there  were  some  there  at  one  point 
in  time.  I  haven't  had  any  recently  from 
anyone  complaining  about  this  particular 
problem. 

Mr.  Philip:  As  I  recall,  the  original  prob- 
lem started  in  Scarborough.  It  wasn't  the 
present  Minister  of  Consiuner  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  but  his  colleague  before 
him,  or  perhaps  before  him,  who  had  to  deal 
with  it.  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Handelman  wha 
had  to  deal  with  it.  None  the  less  it  was  a 
Scarborough  problem.  They  had  found  an 
end  run  around  condominium  conversion  by- 
laws, and  if  it  had  been  dealt  with  then,  Von 
Teichman  and  his  gang  wouldn't  have  been 
able  to  merchandise  the  technique  and  go  into 
other  areas,  such  as  my  riding,  and  be  aible 
to   get  this  off  the  ground. 

Indeed,  if  the  ministry  had  responded 
promptly  when  I  first  brought  it  up— because 
it  started  with  10  Garfella— and  said  the 
Condominium  Act  is  not  yet  ready  but  we 
will  introduce  at  least  an  interun  act  saying 
you  are  not  allowed  to  do  this,  it  woidd  at 
least  have  stopped  that  building  at  that  time. 
It  would  have  completely  obliterated  the 
Arcot  project  because  they  hadn't  even  con- 
templated starting  that  one,  but  when  they 
got  away  with   10  Garfella  they— 

Mr.  Acting  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The 
member  is  talking  about  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  and  prob- 
lems in  his  area.  I  think  we  are  really  stray- 
ing considerably  from  the  estimates  here  now. 

Mr.  Philip:  The  minister  said  he  would 
deal  with  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations.  He  also  said  the  Min- 
ister of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations 
always  had  matters  in  band. 

Mr.  Acting  Chairman:  I  realize  that  the 
minister  said  those  things. 

Mr.  Philip:  I  am  trying  to  point  out  to  the 
minister  the  error  of  his  ways  in  assuming 
that  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commer- 
cial Relations  had  it  in  hand. 

Mr.  Acting  Chairman:  I  woidd  suggest  the 
member  Icould  contact  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations,  because  I 
can't  see  this  really  is  involved  in  the  subject. 

iMr.  Philip:  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
you  had  been  listening— 
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\fr.  Acting  Chairman:  I  am  listening  very 
liard. 

Mr.  Philip:  If  you  had,  then  you  would 
have  heard  I  have  been  dealing  with  the 
Minister- 
Mi*.  Acting  Chairman:  If  the  member 
wants  to  insist,  I  would  ask  him  to  sit  down 
and  deal  with  the  estimates  we  have  been 
dealing  with. 

Mr.  Philip:  I  have  been  dealing  with  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions, as  I  pointed  out,  for  a  couple  of  years 
and  the  thing- 


Mr.  Acting  Chairman:  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  me.  I  order  the  member  to  sit  down. 
I  lam  not  deahng  with  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations.  We  are  on 
vote  603  and  we  have  one  minute  to  go. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
rather  have  the  House  adjourn  at  this  time 
and  I  will  bring  my  points  up  the  next  day 
we  sit. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Epp,  the  committee  of 
supply  reported  certain  resolutions. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  p.m. 
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